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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FOURTH  YEAR. 

Thk  remarkable  success  of "  Harper's  Hand-book"  for  the  last 
two  years  has  stimulated  the  publishers  to  renewed  exertions  to 
make  it  the  mo/st  correct  and  useful  work  of  the  kind  published. 
The  author,  who  resides  in  Europe  the  greater  portion  of  his  time, 
has  daring  the  last  year  rewritten  a  great  portion  of  the  work,  add- 
ing and  correcting  up  to  July,  1 865,  which  is  two  years  later  than 
any  European  Hand-book  published.  The  advantages  of  this  are 
evident,  as  every  few  months  there  are  new  lines  of  railways  being 
opened,  bringing  desirable  places  of  resort  within  a  few  hours'  time, 
which  formerly  took  days  to  reach. 

As  there  is  no  yearly  issue  of  any  European  Hand-book,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  publishers  to  continue  to  publish  a  new  edition 
every  year,  correcting  up  to  the  latest  moment. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  SECOND  YEAR'S  ISSUE  OF  "HARPER'S  HAND-BOOK 
FOR  TRAVELERS  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST." 

Thb  remarkable  success  of  " Harper's  Hand-book,"  first  published  in  1862, 
has  fully  realized  the  expectations  of  both  author  and  publishers,  the  instance  be- 
ing very  rare  where  a  traveler  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  without  a  copy  in  his  pos- 
session or  in  that  of  one  of  his  party.  The  reason  of  this  great  success  is  very  evi- 
dent :  first,  this  is  the  only  complete  guide-book  published  in  one  volume  in  the 
English  language,  and  the  only  one  in  the  United  States ;  second,  it  is  not  com- 
piled from  hearsay  and  books  which  are  ont  of  date,  and  of  no  possible  use  to  the 
traveler,  but  prepared  by  the  author  every  year  from  his  personal  experience  up 
to  the  moment  of  going  to  press,  his  time  in  Europe  being  wholly  devoted  to  that 
purpose.  The  greater  portion  of  this  volume  is  entirely  new,  and  distinct  from 
the  last  year's  edition,  while  the  residue  has  been  revised  and  corrected  up  to  the 
present  moment. 

To  travel  without  a  guide-book  in  any  part  of  Europe  is  utterly  impossible ;  a 
man  without  one  being  like  a  ship  at  sea  without  a  compass — dragged  round  the 
country  by  a  courier,  and  touching  only  at  such  points  as  it  is  the  courier's  interest 
to  touch,  stopping  at  such  hotels  as  it  is  his  interest  to  stop.  Tou  should  purchase 
guide-books  or  remain  at  home. 

The  great  objection  to  foreign  guide-books  is  their  number.  To  make  the  tour 
of  Europe  (even  a  short  one  of  a  few  months),  the  traveler  has  formerly  been  com- 
pelled to  purchase  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  volumes  (if  published  in  the  English 
language),  at  a  cost  of  sixty  or  seventy  dollars,  and  suffer  the  inconvenience  of 
carrying  some  twenty- five  pounds  of  extra  baggage,  and  over  one  hundred  vol- 
umes (if  in  the  French  language),  one  house  alone  in  Paris  publishing  one 
hundred  and  twenty  volumes.  As  the  majority  of  American  travelers  do  not  re- 
main over  six  months  on  the  Continent,  they  dislike  to  be  compelled  to  carry 
about  a  small  library,  when  with  the  aid  of  Bradshaw's  valuable  "  Continental 
Railway  Guide"  and  the  present  volume  all  their  wants  may  be  supplied. 

The  intention  of  the  author  of  "  Harper's  Hand-book"  is  to  give  a  distinct  and 
clear  outline,  or  skeleton  tour,  through  the  principal  cities  and  leading  places  of 
interest  in  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Turkey,  Italy,  Egypt,  Syria,  Palestine,  Switz- 
erland, Tyrol,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland ;  to  give  the  modes  and  cost  of 
traveling  the  different  routes  by  land  or  water,  and  which  lines  are  to  be  prefer- 
red; the  precautions  to  be  taken  to  insure  comfort  and  security;  the  names  and 
charges  of  the  leading  hotels ;  the  names  of  the  most  responsible  houses  from 
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which  to  make  purchases ;  all  the  items  in  reference  to  the  transportation  of  bag- 
gage, and  the  innumerable  number  of  small  charges  which  tend  to  swell  the  ac- 
count of  traveling  expenses.  By  a  careful  attention  to  the  tariff  in  such  cases, 
the  traveler  will  find  himself  the  gainer  by  fifty  per  cent. 

The  author  also  intends  to  give  the  names  of  the  principal  works  of  art  by  the 
leading  masters  in  all  the  different  European  galleries,  with  the  fees  expected  by 
the  custodians.  In  short,  he  intends  to  place  before  the  traveler  a  good  net-work 
of  historical  and  other  facts,  pointing  out  where  the  reader  may  obtain  fuller  in- 
formation if  he  desire  it. 

Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  perfect  accuracy  to  be  obtained  in  a  work  of  this 
description ;  for  while  the  author  is  watching  the  completion  of  the  beautiful 
mosque  of  Mchemet  Ali  in  Cairo,  or  the  exquisite  restorations  that  are  being 
made  at  the  Alhambra  in  Granada,  a  new  bridge  may  be  erected  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, or  a  new  hotel  opened  at  Constantinople ;  but  to  keep  the  information  con- 
tained herein  as  nearly  accurate  as  possible,  the  author,  in  addition  to  having 
made  arrangements  in  the  different  cities  to  keep  him  acquainted  with  any  im- 
portant changes  that  may  be  made,  requests  that  all  mistakes  or  omissions  no- 
ticed by  travelers  may  be  transmitted  to  him  at  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  Paris,  or 
through  his  publishers,  for  correction  in  future  editions. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

CONTAINING  HINTS  TO  TRAVELERS  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  CAREFULLY  READ 

BEFORE  LEAVING  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  our  nation  is  emphatically  one  of  travelers,  and  as  the  number  is  yearly  in- 
creasing, the  proportion  to  other  nations  is  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  belief  of  the 
canal  observer*.  For  instance,  the  author  has  seen  at  one  time  sitting  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Hotel  dn  Louvre,  Paris,  twenty-nine  Americans,  two  Frenchmen,  three 
Englishmen,  and  one  Russian ;  he  has  seen  at  the  Mediterranean  Hotel,  in  Jeru- 
salem, thirteen  Americans,  one  Englishman,  two  Frenchmen,  and  three  Spaniards; 
and  at  ShephearbV  Hotel,  at  Cairo,  over  ono  half  of  the  visiters  were  Americans ; 
and  what  wonder,  when  the  elements,  air,  fire,  and  water,  answer  to  our  call,  to 
transport  us  from  shore  to  shore  in  from  ten  to  twelve  days. 

It  behooves  ns  to  travel  with  other  stores  besides  our  purse  and  passport.  "  A 
man  most  carry  knowledge  with  him  if  he  would  bring  knowledge  home."  Ev- 
ery body  has  now  an  excuse  to  travel :  if  rich,  to  enjoy ;  if  poor,  to  retrench ; 
if  sick,  to  recover ;  if  studious,  to  learn ;  if  learned,  to  relax  from  study.  All 
should  remember  that  not  the  least  important  requisite  for  a  traveler  is  a  ready 
stock  of  good  temper  and  forbearance.  Let  your  motto  be,  "  Keep  cool."  Good- 
humor  will  procure  mote  comforts  than  gold.  If  you  think  you  are  imposed  upon, 
be  firm ;  custom  has  established  certain  charges,  and  any  deviation  from  them  is 
soon  detected,  and,  unless  unnecessary  trouble  has  been  given,  firmness  and  good 
temper  will  lower  your  bill  more  readily  than  violence. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  unfortunately  acquired  a  reputation  abroad  of  great  prod- 
igality in  our  expenditures,  and  in  the  East  we  are  charged  twenty  per  cent  more 
than  any  other  nation  for  what  we  purchase ;  still,  it  is  an  unhappy  feeling  to  think 
that  we  must  always  be  on  our  guard.  Many  set  out  with  that  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted impression,  and  are  rendered  miserable  by  imagining  they  are  the  victims 
of  imposition  wherever  they  go,  and  by  degrees  become  despicably  mean,  and  grum- 
ble at  erery  charge  which  they  do  not  understand.  Tristram  Shandy's  reflections 
on  this  subject  are  worth  quoting :  "  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  a  pistol 
tinder-box  which  was  niched  from  me  at  Sienna,  and  twice  that  I  paid  five  pauls 
for  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  once  at  Radicofane*,  and  a  second  time  at  Capua,  I  do 
not  think  a  journey  through  France  or  Italy,  provided  a  man  can  keep  his  temper 
all  the  way,  so  >ad  a  th)ng  as  some  people  would  make  you  believe.    There  must 

A2 
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be  ftps  and  downs,  or  bow  the  dense  should  we  get  into  valleys  where  nature 
spreads  so  many  tables  of  entertainment  ?  It  is  nonsense  to  suppose  they  would 
lend  you  their  voitures,  to  be  shaken  to  pieces  for  nothing ;  and  unless  you  pay 
twelve  sons  for  greasing  your  wheels,  how  should  the  poor  peasant  get  butter  for 
his  bread  ?  We  really  expect  too  much ;  and  for  the  wine  above  par,  for  your 
room,  supper,  and  bed,  at  the  most  they  are  but  one  shilling  and  ninepence  half- 
penny. Who  would  embroil  their  philosophy  for  it  ?  For  Heaven's  sake  and  your 
own,  pay  it — pay  it,  with  both  hands  open !" 

Wherever  you  are,  it  is  best  to  fall  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  place ; 
h  may  be  inconvenient,  but  it  is  less  so  than  running  counter  to  them.  Those 
who  have  their  own  way  (the  cost  is  generally  more  than  it  is  worth)  are  cer- 
tain that  every  body  is  trying  to  defeat  them ;  this  leads  them  to  quarrel  with  their 
dinner,  dispute  their  bills,  and  proceed  on  their  journey  with  the  conviction  that 
they  are  much  injured  rather  than  most  unreasonable  people.  Every  person  pre- 
paring to  travel  should  try  to  make  some  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the 
country  through  which  he  is  about  to  pass.  This  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  jour- 
ney ;  it  will  prove  equal  to  a  doubly-fitted  purse.  He  should  also  become  as  well 
acquainted  as  possible  with  the  history  of  the  people,  reading  the  best  works  de- 
scriptive of  the  country,  become  familiar  with  its  currency,  and  think  in  francs, 
pools,  and  piastres  instead  of  dollars  and  cents.  As  regards  baggage,  the  author 
would  say,  in  opposition  to  most  writers,  who  advise  against  it,  don't  cramp  your- 
selffor  want  of  baggage;  the  few  dollars  charged  for  extra  luggage  will  be  more 
than  compensated  for  by  having  every  thing  that  you  may  want ;  and  when  your 
wardrobe  has  been  pulled  to  pieces  by  custom-house  officers,  it  will  not  require 
hours  to  repack  it  before  you  can  close  your  trunks. 

Be  certain  to  have  every  thing  done  in  respect  to  baggage,  passports,  and  more 
particularly  your  hotel  bill,  before  the  last  moment,  thereby  avoiding  the  excite- 
ment of  setting  out  in  a  great  hurry,  with  the  possibility  of  forgetting  something  of 
importance.  The  author  has  found  great  advantage,  where  he  intended  leaving  in 
the  morning,  in  having  his  bill  the  night  previous ;  he  has  almost  invariably  found, 
however,  that  landlords  prefer  letting  it  remain  until  morning,  when,  if  there  be  an 
error,  the  traveler  has  rarely  time  to  correct  it. 

Avoid,  if  possible,  carrying  sealed  letters,  or  executing  commissions  for  friends, 
as  the  chances  are  it  will  place  contraband  goods  in  your  care,  which,  for  yourself 
and  others,  should  always  be  avoided.  The  author's  advice  is,  to  avoid  guides  as 
much  as  possible,  unless  you  are  with  ladies ;  then  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
them.  By  wandering  about,  and  trusting  to  your  own  observations,  you  will  be- 
come much  more  readily  acquainted  with  places,  and  your  impressions  will  be 
stronger.  The  best  and  quickest  method  of  obtaining  a  correct  idea  of  a  place  is, 
on  your  arrival,  to  ascend  some  eminence,  take  your  map  of  the  city,  or  a  vaht  ds 
place  if  you  have  no  map,  and  get  all  your  bearings,  note  down  the  most  remark- 
able places,  then  drive  around  them ;  after  that,  go  into  the  matter  in  detail.  By 
this  method  you  will  leave  the  city  in  a  week  with  a  better  knowledge  of  it  than  if 
you  had  remained  a  month  escorted  round  by  a  valet  de  place. 
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Money. 

Tbe  safest  and  most  convenient  method  of  carrying  money  abroad  to  meet  your 
expenses  is  in  the  form  of  circular  letter*  of  credit,  which  are  issued  in  New  York ; 
and  as  peace  of  mind  is  very  necessary  to  the  traveler,  be  certain  yon  obtain  such 
letters  from  bankers  whose  credit  stands  so  high  that  their  names  are  honored  at 
Paris  and  Damascus,  at  Cairo  and  Vienna,  with  the  same. confidence  as  in  New 
York.  The  houses  we  recommend  to  the  traveler  are  Duncan,  Sherman,  &  Co., 
John  Monroe  &  Co.,  and  Brown  Brothers  &  Co. 

These  houses  issue  letters  to  some  two  hundred  bankers,  all  over  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa. 

The  author  found  napoleons  the  best  known  currency  on  the  Black  Sea,  at  Con- 
stantinople, Damascus,  and  Jerusalem,  and  at  nearly  every  place  he  visited.  At 
Cairo  and  Alexandria  sovereigns  are  the  best.  You  can  draw  at  nearly  par  in 
j  every  place  that  you  want  to  stop.  The  letter  of  credit  has  many  advantages  oyer 
girciilar  notes,  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  state.  In  drawing  your  money, 
draw  all  that  you  can  possibly  use  in  the  currency  of  the  country  you  are  in,  the 
balance  in  napoleons.  Nearly  every  traveler  must  provide  himself  with  more  or 
less  specie  to  serve  his  purpose  until  arriving  at  Paris  or  London.  Napoleons  or 
sovereigns  can  be  bought  at  the  lowest  rates  at  the  banking-house  of  F  P.  James 
&  Co.,  No.  45  Wall  St  They  can  here  dispose  of  their  coin  to  the  best  advant- 
age on  arriving  from  Europe. 

Passports. 

The  most  disagreeable  of  all  the  annoyances  of  traveling  is  that  of  being  obliged 
to  carry  passports.  Those  persons  who  have  traveled  much  in  America,  and  know 
they  can  go  from  San  Francisco  to  Portland  without  any  one  having  the  right  to 
question  either  their  identity  or  movements,  naturally  feel  galled  at  being  obliged 
to  tell  every  petty  duke  in  Europe  who  they  are,  where  they  are  going,  and  for 
what  they  are  going.  Then  if,  by  accident,  there  should  be  any  informality  in  the 
vise*,  stop  where  you  are  until  it  is  rectified !  No  person  is  allowed  to  travel  on 
the  Continent  without  a  passport ;  so  take  the  matter  coolly.  See  that  you  have 
the  proper  vises ;  either  the  landlord  or  your  courier  will  get  them  for  you  in  time, 
if  on  your  arrival  at  the  hotel  you  state  to  what  point  you  next  intend  to  proceed. 
The  author  would  now  caution  travelers  against  one  great  swindle  that  every  per- 
son who  has  traveled  with  a  courier  must  have  noticed.  The  duty  of  a  courier 
most  certainly  is  to  procure  the  necessary  vises  to  one's  passport,  but  a  duty  he  in- 
variably tries  to  shirk,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  fee  to  the  commissaire  of  the 
hotel.  It  ought  never  to  be  allowed.  Be  particular  to  carry  your  passport  with 
you  at  all  times,  as  something  is  hourly  turning  up  which  causes  the  government 
to  suspect  strangers  from  every  country. 

When  husband,  wife,  and  minor  children  travel  together,  a  single  passport  for 
the  whole  will  suffice.  For  any  other  person  in  the  party,  except  servants,  a  sep- 
arate passport  will  be  required. 
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A  new  passport  will  be  expected  to  be  taken  ont  by  every  person  whenever  be 
may  leave  the  United  States ;  and  every  passport  must  be  renewed  within  one 
year  from  its  date.  The  oath  of  allegiance,  as  prescribed  by  law,  will  be  required 
in  all  cases. 

To  obtain  a  Passport. 

The  author  has  completed  certain  arrangements,  whereby  travelers  who  propose 
visiting  Europe  may  be  relieved  from  much  trouble  and  expense  in  regard  to  their 
passports.  By  addressing  A.  C.  Willmarth,  United  States  Passport  Agent,  No. 
41  Chambers  Street,  New  York,  they  will  obtain  their  passports,  properly  mount- 
ed on  linen,  bound  in  morocco  cases,  with  extra  leaves  to  receive  the  vises  when 
the  passport  proper  is  fall,  and  have  their  names  distinctly  lettered  in  gold  on  the 
cover ;  all  of  which  Is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  paper  on  which  the  passport  is 
printed  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  frequent  opening.* 

Accompanying  the  commission,  the  following  documents  will  be  necessary : 

Please  forward  passport  to  the  undersigned,  and  oblige, 

Yours,  (Name.) 

Age 

Stature ". 

Forehead (high  or  low) 

Eyes (color) 

Nose (large  or  small) 

Mouth* (do.) 

Chin .(round  or  long) 

Hair (color) 

Complexion (florid  or  sallow) 

Face (oval  or  long) 

(These  must  be  filled  up  as  the  subject  demands.) 

As  proofs  of  citizenship,  the  following  must  be  inclosed,  having  been  previous]/ 
sworn  to  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  notary  public. 

State  of ) 

>-  8S, 


County  of. 

I,  .  ,  do  swear  that  I  was  born  In 


on  or  about  the day  of  ,  that  I  am  a  (native-born  or  naturalized) 

and  loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  am  about  to  travel  abroad. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  — 

day  of ,  186—, 

Justice  of  the  Peace 
or  Notary  Public. 


\ 


•  Ik  will  be  requisite  to  forward  the  neeeseary  papers  (accompanied  with  $10,  which  will  pay  the 
whole  expense— the  government  tax  being  $5)  about  two  weeks  before  the  traveler  intends  sailing, 
to  give  time  to  obtain  the  passport  and  have  it  bound.  It  will  either  be  forwarded  to  his  address, 
on  application  to  A.  C  Wlumarth,  No.  41  Chambers  St,  or  ready  when  he  arrives  In  New  York. 
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State  of -» 

Oennty  of j"  ** 

I,         ■■■  — — ,  do  swear  that  I  am  acquainted  with  the  above  named 
-,  and  with  the  facts  above  stated  by  him,  and  that  the  same  are 


tree  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this 
day  of ,  186—, 


\ 


Justice  of  the  Peace 
or  Notary  Public. 


The  following  oath  of  allegiance  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  inclose,  having 
been  previously  sworn  to  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above: 

•  If ,  of ,  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will 

support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  and  that  I  will  bear  trne  faith, 
allegiance,  and  loyalty  to  the  same,  any  ordinance,  resolution,  or  law  of  any  State, 
Convention,  or  Legislature  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and,  farther,  that  I 
do  this  with  a  fall  determination,  pledge,  and  purpose,  without  any  mental  reserva- 
tion or  evasion  whatsoever;  and,  farther,  that  I  will  well  and  faithfully  perform 
aQ  the  duties  which  may  be  required  of  me  by  law :  So  help  me  God. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  1 

TnL  Rev.  \       this day  of ,  186—,      J  * 

SUm^'    \  Justice  of  the  Peace 

Ef™^5™^  or  Notary  Public. 

It  Is  necessary  to  state  the  relationship  existing  between  the  different  members 
of  tile  same  family  in  the  application.  If  proceeding  direct  to  England,  no  vise* 
is  required ;  and,  previous  to  leaving  that  country,  you  can  procure  the  French 
vise"  in  London.  If  sailing  for  Havre,  the  French  vise*  will  be  necessary :  this  is 
obtained  at  the  French  consul's  office  in  New  York,  for  which  a  charge  of  $2  is 
made. 

The  author  would  now  impress  two  things  strongly  on  the  traveler:  never  give 
your  passport  up  when  yon  can  help  it !  and  always  be  sure  that  it  is  "  en  regie.* 
There  is  one  general  rule  respecting  passports  in  Europe :  To  leave  one  place  for 
another,  yon  must  first  be  identified  by  your  own  consul  and  obtain  his  vise* ;  then 
you  can  obtain  the  vise'  of  the  representative  of  the  state  to  which  you  wish  to  pro- 
ceed ;  you  then  obtain  the  police  vise*,  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  leave  the  city  or 
country.  In  many  places  the  police  vise*  is  not  required ;  and  as  it  depends  entire- 
ly upon  the  political  state  of  the  country  at  the  time,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
state  what  country  or  city  does  or  does  not  require  it.  Tour  consul  can  always 
give  yon  the  requisite  information. 

The  author  most  decidedly  advises  travelers  never  to  omit  calling  on  the  minis- 
ter resident,  or  the  consul,  at  any  place  he  may  visit.    It  is  a  duty  they  owe  them- 
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selves,  as  well  as  their  representatives,  as  from  them  they  can  invariably  obtain 
some  local  information  that  may  be  beneficial,  as  also  the  latest  political  and  other 
news  from  their  own  country.  As  there  has  been  some  discussion  respecting  the 
etiquette  of  lady  travelers  calling  first  upon  the  ladies  of  the  minister's  family,  it 
has  been  generally  conceded  to  be  the  duty  of  travelers  to  call  personally,  and 
leave  their  cards.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  gentleman  should  say,  "My  wife, 
Mrs.  Jones,  or  my  sister,  Miss  Smith,  is  traveling  with  me."  The  ladies  are' apt 
supposed  to  be  aware  of  the  fact.  .-':''■ 

If  by  any  accident  your  passport  should  be  lost,  the  minister  or  consul  has.  the 
power  to  issue  a  new  one,  upon  satisfactory  proof  of  American  citizenship.     •  y   *. 

•■  _•  ■*  ■ 

Clothing,  etc. — Gentlemen  travelers  must  consult  their  own  circumstances"  io* 
specting  the  wardrobe  which  they  carry  with  them.  One  thing  is  certain:  tljey 
can  have,  generally  speaking,  better-fitting  clothes  made  here  than  thfcy*  oiulijk 
England,  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  France.  The  author  has  hSadcns 
fine-fitting  garments  made  by  Derby  of  New  York  as  in  any  of  the  crack  estab- 
lishments of  Paris.  Should  gentlemen  not  have  time  to  be  measured,  the  Meafrs. 
Devlin,  who  have  two  of  the  finest  ready-made  establishments  in  the  world,  b^th 
located  on  Broadway,  will  supply  all  their  wants.  The  custom-work  of  this  Bqsjse 
is  considered  to  equal  in  style  that  of  any  on  the  Continent.  Small  traveling 
trunks  are  indispensable,  made  of  the  best  sole-leather.  Your  three-story  affairs 
won't  answer  on  the  Alps.  For  gentlemen,  a  thin  India-rubber  coat  is  necessary 
at  all  times,  especially  on  the  passage. 


•  - 


Works  of  Art. — Travelers  will  be  disappointed  if  they  expect  to  fiacl  abroad  as 
fine  an  assortment  of  bronzes,  statuettes,  jewelry,  and  works  of  art,  as.tbey -^anieo 
at  such  houses  as  Tiffany  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  they  can  buy  cheaper  tha^in 
Paris,  Rome,  or  Berlin,  saving  themselves  the  trouble  and  expense  of  shipping. 
The  marine  or  field  glasses,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  traveler,  may  be  jfer- 
chased  at  Semmons's,  under  the  Lafarge  House,  Broadway,  who  is  agent  for  the 
celebrated  "  tourist  glass,"  which  combines  portability  with  great  power,  and  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  traveling  public.  .  i.  • 


Fire-arms. — All  travelers  should  carry  some  kind  of  fire-arms  with' them, 
cially  if  they  visit  the  East ;  they  are  indispensable.  Take  the  best  that  are  man- 
ufactured ;  and  it  is  now  admitted,  since  our  war,  that  the  United  States  stands  at 
the  head  of  all  nations  in  her  productions ;  so  purchase  your  arms  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  If  you  intend  making  the  ascent  of  the  Nile,  take  with  you  both 
pistol  and  rifle.  Every  body  must  fire  at  an  alligator,  whether  they  kill  him  or 
not.    Merwin  and  Bray  have  the  best. 

On  arriving  in  New  York,  we  presume  the  traveler  will  wish  to  stop  at  one  of 
the  finest  hotels  in  the  city ;  that  establishment  will  be  found  on  Fifth  A  venae, 
the  fashionable  residence  and  thoroughfare  of  this  great  metropolis,  and  the  finest 
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in  the  world.  The  "  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel"  is  situated  immediately  opposite 
Madison  8qnare ;  it  is  six  stories  high,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  square, 
hoik  of  white  marble.  The  total  number  of  apartments  is  727,  of  which  number 
417  are  for  guests.  The  bell-tubes  extend  three  miles,  bell-wires  thirty  miles  !  has 
twehre  and  a  half  miles  of  steam-pipe,  and  requires  25,000  yards  of  carpet  to  cover 
its  floors  (fire  acres).  It  is  probably  more  expensively  furnished  and  appointed 
than  any  other  hotel  in  the  world.  Its  vertical  railway  for  conveying  invalids  or' 
weary  travelers  to  their  separate  floors  is  a  great  desideratum ;  there  is  but  one 
other  in  the  country  (the  Continental).  This  piece  of  machinery  alone  cost 
$20,000.  The  landlords  set  a  splendid  table.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  hotel  are  the 
offices  of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  city — Drs.  Mott,  Stone,  and 
Woodward,  allopathic  practitioners ;  and  Marcy,  Guernsey,  and  Belcher,  homoeo- 
pathic. Dr.  Guernsey's  office  is  immediately  opposite  the  hotel.  Dr.  Main,  a 
most  reliable  dentist,  and  probably  the  best  in  the  city,  is  also  in  the  vicinity. 

The  Everett  House,  situated  on  Union  Square,  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots 
in  the  city,  is  eminently  a  first-class  hotel,  frequented  mostly  by  our  first  families, 
who  may  here  find  a  home  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis.  Near  here,  but  far 
enough  to  escape  the  din  and  noise  of  omnibuses — none  passing  the  house — all  the 
different  lines  of  conveyance  concentrate,  conveying  you  to  any  part  of  the  city  for 
six  cents— a  great  saving  in  carriage-hire.  The  house  was  named  after,  and  was 
patronised  by,  our  late  justly-celebrated  statesman,  Edward  Everett.  Its  table 
and  attendance  are  proverbial. 

The  Clarendon  is  also  a  first-class  establishment. 

Travelers  who  prefer  living  on  the  European  plan,  which  many  do— paying  so 
much  for  rooms,  and  for  what  they  eat  alone — had  better  put  up  at  the  Hoffman 
Heme,  *  new  and  beautiful  hotel  on  Fifth  Avenue,  opposite  Madison  Square : 
capital  cooking  and  good  service.  A^ 

The  Postage. 

The  author  would  most  strongly  recommend  the  Liverpool,  New  York,  and  Phil- 
adelphia Steam-ship  Company  if  sailing  for  Liverpool.  This  line,  in  addition  to  the 
price  being  forty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other,  is  the  only  regular  line  whose 
ships  sail  semi-weekly  from  New  York.  They  are  powerfully-built  iron  steam-ships, 
constructed  on  the  Clyde,  in  water-tight  iron  sections,  carrying  patent  fire-annihi- 
latDrs,  and  the  most  experienced  surgeons.  When  travelers  trust  their  lives  to 
any  one  man,  he  ought  to  be  as  perfect  as  human  nature  is  capable  of  being  made ; 
and  when  we  name  such  commanders  as  Kennedy,  Fetrie,  Halcrow,  Jeffrey,  Brooks, 
Mirehouse,  Roskell,  M'Guigan,  and  Leech,  in  whom  courage  and  experience  are 
combined  with  courtesy  and  kindness,  the  tourist  ought  to  feel  perfectly  safe  under 
their  charge.  The  company  has  been  established  about  ten  years,  and,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  John  G.  Dale,  general  agent,  and  Mr.  Nicholson,  passenger 
agent,  has  met  with  most  unexampled  success.  The  meals  served  on  these  steam- 
er* are  unexceptionable,  and  the  price  for  a  first-class  berth  only  $75,  although 
they  have  some  extra  large  rooms  for  $85  and  $105.    The  ships  sail  promptly 
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from  New  York  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  at  noon,  arriving  at  Queenstown, 
Ireland,  in  from  ten  to  twelve  days,  where  they  remain  about  one  hour,  then 
lor  Liverpool.  Paatengera  are  forwarded  through  to  London  for  $80 ;  to 
$85 ;  to  Hamburg,  $85 ;  and  to  Bremen,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  Havre,  at 
equally  low  rates.  The  agents  in  Liverpool  are  William  Inman,  No.  22  Water 
Street,  and  in  Paris,  Jake  Deeoue,  No.  48  Bae  Ndtre  Dame  des  Vktoire,  Place 
de  la  Bourse. 

Should  you  sail  direct  to  Liverpool,  consult  your  map,  and  "do"  the  principal 
places  on  your  way  to  London,  that  you  may  not  be  obliged  to  retrace  your  steps. 
Custom-house  officers  at  Liverpool  examine  your  baggage  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary care. 

If  leaving  or  arriving  by  the  Canard  steamers  at  Boston,  of  course  you  will  put 
up  at  either  of  the  three  first-class  houses  in  that  city,  the  Tremont,  Revere,  or 
Parker  House,  the  best  hotels  in  the  world. 

Our  German  fellow-citizens,  or  travelers  sailing  direct  for  Germany,  will  find 
the  ships  of  the  Hamburg-American  Packet  Company  commanded  by  most  respon- 
sible gentlemen,  and  fitted  up  with  every  luxury  belonging  to  the  best  steamers 
that  cross  the  ocean.  This  line  has  been  extremely  fortunate.  Its  ships  sail  with 
regularity  every  two  weeks,  landing  passengers  at  Southampton  on  the  way  to 
Hamburg.    The  price  of  passage  is  very  reasonable. 

The  New  French  Line  of  Transatlantic  Steamers, — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
chronicle  the  fact  of  the  sailing  of  a  new  line  of  steamers  direct  from  New  York  to 
Havre,  that  those  travelers  (and  they  are  many)  who  wish  to  escape  that  bugbear, 
the  passage  of  the  Channel  from  England  to  France,  may  now  be  afale  to  go  or 
come  directly.  Of  course  they  must  go  to  England  once,  but  if  they  go  that  way 
they  need  not  return,  and  vice  versa.  The  new  steamers  are  splendidly  manned 
and  furnished.  The  agent  in  New  York  is  George  Mackensie,  Esq.,  No.  7  Broad- 
way, and  Lherbette,  Kane  &  Co.,  No.  12  Place  de  la  Bourse,  Paris.  The  Canard 
steamers  sail  on  Wednesdays,  and  the  Bremen  on  Saturdays.  A  few  private  stores 
had  better  be  taken  on  board  all  vessels,  both  for  those  who  are  sea-sick  and  those 
who  are  not    The  best  assortment  may  be  found  at  H.  B.  Kirk's,  58  Fulton  St. 

Travelers  will  please  notice  in  the  advertisement  sheet  at  the  end  of  this  Hand- 
book that  only  those  houses  are  inserted  which  are  of  the  highest  respectability, 
the  best  lines  of  travel,  the  most  respectable  hotels,  the  most  responsible  bankers, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  that  none  are  inserted  but  those  in  which  the  traveler  is  interested. 
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DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  AGENTS. 

The  following  is  a  correct  list  of  our  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  resident  in 
Europe,  with  the  amount  of  compensation  attached  to  each  office.  The  author 
would  here  reiterate  his  advice,  by  all  means,  if  you  have  time,  in  visiting  or  pass- 
ing through  a  place,  to  call  and  pay  your  respects  to  the  representatives  of  your 
country.  You  will  find  them,  as  a  general  thing,  obliging  and  gentlemanly,  and 
you  are  certain  to  obtain  some  valuable  information  from  them. 

France. 
Names.  Offices.  Where  stationed.  Compew'n. 

John  Bigelow Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen...  Paris $17,500. 

John  J.  Hay Secretary  of  Legation Paris 2,626. 

Assistant  Sec'y  of  Legation . . .  Paris 1 ,  500. 

J.  G.  Nicolay Consul Paris 5,000. 

George  W.  Van  Home Consul Marseilles 2,500. 

Clarendon  Davison Consul Bordeaux 2,000. 

Thaddeus  Hvntt Consul La  Rochelle...  1,500. 

James  Lesley Consul, Lyons 1,500. 

John  de  la  Montagne Consul , Nantes 1,500. 

Theodore  Gen Consul Napoln. Vendee  1,500. 

James  O.  Putnam Consul Havre 6,000. 

Consul Nice 1,500. 

England. 

Charles  Francis  Adams Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen...  London $17,600. 

Benjamin  Moran Secretary  of  Legation London : 2,025. 

Alvord Assistant  Sec'y  of  Legation...  London 1,500. 

Freeman  H.  Morse Consul , London  ........       7^500. 

Thomas  H.Dudley Consul Liverpool 7,500. 

John  Britton Consul Southampton.  ,  2,000. 

Henry  W.  Lord Consul Manchester...      2,000. 

James  W.  Marshall Consul.. Leeds 2,000. 

Zcbina  Eastman Consul Bristol Fees. 

Thomas  W.  Fox Consul Plymouth Fees. 

Alfred  Fox Vice-consul Falmouth Fees. 

Herbert  Davy Vice-consul Newcastle Fees. 

Scotland. 

John  S.  Prettyman Consul Glasgow $3,000. 

Hugh  Smith Consul Dundee 2,000. 

Neil  M'Lachlan Consul Leith Fees.        } 

Ireland. 

John  Young Consul Belfast $2,000. 

Patrick  J.  Devine Consul Cork 2,000i 

Henry  B.  Hammond Consul Dublin Fees. 

L.W.  Talbot Consul Galway Fees. 

Thomas  M'Cunn Consul Londonderry..  Fees. 
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Malta. 

Office*.  Wh«re  stationed*  Corapeni'a. 

William  Winthrop Consul Valetta. Fees. 

Gibraltar. 
H.  J.  Sprague. Consul Gibraltar Fees. 

Austria. 

J.  Lothrop  Motley Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen...  Vienna $12,000. 

6.W.  Lippitt Secretary  of  Legation Vienna 1,800. 

Theodore  Canisius Consul Vienna 1,500. 

Richard  Hildreth Consul .^ Trieste 2,000. 

William  D.Howclls Consul '. Venice 1,500. 

Russia. 

Cassias  M.  Clay Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen..  St  Petersburg  $12,000. 

Henry  Bergh Secretary  of  Legation St.  Petersburg      1,800. 

Consul St.  Petersburg      2,000. 

J.  P.  Hatterscheidt Consul Moscow 2,000. 

Timothy  C.  Smith Consul Odessa 2,000. 

Henry  B.  Stacey Consul Revel 2,000. 

Edmund  Brandt Consul Archangel Fees. 

Reynold  Frenckell Consul Helsingfors....  Fees. 

Perry  M'D.  Collins Commercial  Agent Amoor  River..    $1,500. 

A.  Schwartz Consul Riga Fees. 

Prussia. 

Norman  B.  Judd Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen..  Berlin $12,000. 

Herman  Kreismann Secretary  of  Legation Berlin 1,800. 

W.  H.  Vesey Consul Aix-la-Chapelle    2,600. 

Henry  W.  Derby Consular  Agent Dusseldorf.....  Fees. 

Charles  J.  Snndell Consul Stettin $1,000. 

Spain. 

Gostar  Koerner Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen..  Madrid $12,000. 

Horatio  J.  Perry Secretary  of  Legation Madrid 1,800. 

A.  M.  Hancock Consul Malaga 1,500. 

E.  S.  Eggleston Consul Cadiz 1,500. 

John  A.  Little Consul Barcelona Fees. 

Peter  Morand Consul Valencia Fees. 

John  Cunningham Consul Seville Fees. 

Pontifical  States. 

Gen.  King Minister  Resident Rome $7,000. 

W.J.  Stillman Consul ,....  Rome Fees. 

Italy. 

George  P.  Marsh ..Envoy  Extr.  and  Min.  Plen..  Turin $12,000. 

Green  Clay Secretary  of  Legation Turin 1,800. 
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Name*.  Offices.  Where  stationed.  Oompois'n. 

T.  Bigelow  Lawrence Consul  General Florence Fees. 

D.H.Wheeler Consul Genoa $1,500, 

F.  W.  Behn Vice-consul Messina. 1,500. 

Jay  T.Howard Consul Naples 1,500. 

Luigi  Monti Consul Palermo 1,500, 

William  T.Rice Consul Spexria r,500. 

J.  8.  Bedfield Consul Brindisi 1,600. 

A.  J.  Stevens Consul Leghorn 1,500. 

Franklin  Torrey Consul Carrara........  Fees. 

Consul Otranto. Fees. 

Consul Ancona. Fees. 

Consul Ravenna Fees. 

Denmark. 

Bradford  R.  Wood Minister  Resident Copenhagen...    $7,500. 

L.  A.  Hecksher Consul Copenhagen...  Fees. 

George  Schneider Consul Elsinore. $1,500. 

John  T.  Edgar Consul St. Thomas....      4,000. 

The  Netherlands. 

James  S.  Pike Minister  Resident The  Hague  ...    $7,500. 

George  £.  Wiss Consul Rotterdam 2,000. 

Francis  J.  Klauser Consul Amsterdam ...      1,000. 

Belgium. 

Henry  S.  Sanford Minister  Resident Brussels $7,500. 

Aaron  Goodrich Secretary  of  Legation Brussels 1,500. 

A.  W.Crawford Consul Antwerp 2,500. 

Marinus  J.  Levison Consul Ghent. Fees. 

Bctvona. 

Franklin  Webster Consul Munich $1,000. 

Max  Einstein Consul Nuremberg....  Fees. 

Charles  Obermayer Consul Augsburg Fees. 

Baden. 
William  W.  Murphy Consul Carlsruhe Fees. 

JPortuffcu, 

James  E.  Harvey Minister  Resident Lisbon $7,500. 

Thomas  R.  King Consul Oporto 1,500. 

George  True Consul Funchal 1,500. 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Jacob  S.  Haldeman Minister  Resident Stockholm ....    $7,500. 

Charles  A.  Leas Consul Stockholm....  Fees. 

J.  P.  M.  Epping Consul Gottenburg....  Feet. 

Switzerland 

George  G.  Fogg Minister  Resident Berne $7,500. 

A.  L.  Wolff Consul Basle 2,000. 
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Nunei.  *  Offices.  Whom  rts  tVmirt.  Ctt»pto»*B. 

Fortunatus  Cosby Consul Geneva $1,500. 

J.  Remington  Fairbanks....  Consul Zurich Feet. 

Saxony. 

WflHam  8.  Campbell Consul Dresden Fees. 

Alvin  M.  Motherhead Consul.. Leipsie $1,600. 

Brunswick. 
Augustus  Ale» Consul Brunswick Fees. 

Hanseatic  and  Free  Cities. 

W.W.  Murphy Consul  General Frankfort $8,000. 

Henry  Boerstein Consul Bremen 2,000. 

Jama  H.  Anderson Consul Hamburg 2,000. 

Turkey. 

Edward  Joy  Morris Minister  Resident Constantinople  $7, 500. 

G.  W.  Goddard Consul Constantinople  8,000. 

J.  P.  Brown... Secretary  of  Legation Constantinople  8,000. 

J.  A.  Johnson Consul Beyrout 2,000. 

Julius  Bing .Consul Smyrna 2,000. 

Franklin  Olcot Consul Jerusalem 1,500. 

Alexander  F.  Lyon Consul Cyprus 1,000. 

George  W.  Palmer Consul Candta 1,500. 

Greece, 
George  G.  Baker Consul Athens $1,000. 

Egypt. 
W.  &  Thayer Consul  General Alexandria....    $8,500. 

SKELETON  TOURS* 
The  time  occupied  and  the  approximate  cost. 
Of  coarse  the  cost  of  traveling  depends  on  the  style  of  living ;  but  without  wines 
it  should  not  average  over  $6  per  day,  devoting  sufficient  time  to  see  each  place 
property. 

JTI&8T  TOX7B. 

Suppose  yon  have  only  three  months'  time  and  $700.  Ton  pay  in  going  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  by  fbe  Cunard  steamers  $260,  and  by  the  "New  York 
and  Philadelphia  Steam-ship  Company,"  both  ways,  $150.  This  would  leave 
you  $550  by  going  on  one  line,  and  $440  by  going  on  the  other,  or  nearly  $8 
per  day  to  spend  for  the  balance  of  the  time  if  you  should  go  by  the  cheap  line. 
The  best  disposition  of  your  time  would  be  this:  Ten  days  to  Paris.  From  Paris 
to  Vienna,  Austria,  by  the  way  of  Cologne,  Dnsseldorf,  Minden,  Brunswick, 
Hanover,  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Prague.  From  Vienna  to  Paris  by  the  way  of 
Trieste,  Venice,  Padua,  Verona,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles,  occupying  thirty 
days,  which,  with  the  ten  days  in  Paris,  and  ten  or  eleven  crossing  tbe  Atlantic, 
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would  make  fifty  days,  leaving  thirty  days  to  visit  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland ; 
or,  since  the  railroad  has  been  finished  from  Munich  to  Vienna,  instead  of  return- 
ing by  the  way  of  Trieste  and  Venice,  take  the  road  from  Vienna  to  Strasbourg, 
via  Linz,  Salsburg,  Munich,  Augsburg,  Uim,  Stuttgart,  Carlsruhe,  and  Baden-Ba- 
den. Both  trips  should  be  made,  if  possible.  From  Munich  an  excursion  should 
be  made  to  Innspruck,  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol.  The  railroad  is  now  finished.  An 
additional  ten  days  would  take  you  through  Belgium  and  Holland,  viz. :  At  Char- 
terers, described  in  Route  No.  11,  take  the  train  to  Brussels :  two  days  to  Brussels, 
one  to  the  field  of  Waterloo,  two  in  Antwerp,  one  in  Rotterdam,  one  at  the  Hague, 
and  two  at  Amsterdam,  connecting  with  the  previous  route  at  Dusseldorf.  This  is 
sufficient  time. 

SECOND  TOUR. 

Suppose  you  have /o«r  months  to  spend.  Take  the  same  route  as  described  in 
the  first,  and,  starting  at  Milan,  via  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna,  taking  two 
days,  three  days  at  Florence,  eight  at  Rome,  five  at  Naples,  and  three  at  Palermo 
— in  all,  with  the  time  occupied  on  the  steamer,  thirty  days. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  you  go  from  Florence  to  Leghorn,  taking  the 
steamer  from  there  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  from  Rome  to  Naples  by  railway. 
There  are  two  lines  of  steamers  running  from  Genoa  to  Naples  —  that  of  the 
Messageries  Imperiale,  which  leaves  every  Friday  at  8  P.M.,  arriving  at  Leg- 
horn early  next  morning,  remains  in  that  harbor  all  day,  sails  in  the  evening  far 
Civita  Vecchia,  remaining  there  all  day,  and  sailing  again  in  the  evening  for 
Naples,  where  it  arrives  about  10  A.M.  the  next  morning ;  the  Italian  line  leaves 
Genoa  at  6  P.M.  on  Wednesday,  going  through  the  same  programme.  When 
you  are  in  Florence  or  Rome,  you  may  by  this  calculate  on  what  days  each  line 
of  steamers  leave  the  respective  ports  of  these  cities.  This  route  will  cost  about 
$200  extra. 

THIRD  TOUR. 

If  yon  have  five  months  to  spend,  instead  of  returning  direct  from  Genoa  to 
Paris  by  the  way  of  Marseilles,  you  may  spend  thirty  days  very  profitably  by  re- 
turning via  Turin,' over  Mount  Cents,  Geneva,  Chamouni,  Lake  Geneva,  Lausanne, 
Vevay,  Villeneuve,  Martigny,  Leukerbad,  the  Gemmi  Pass,  Interlachen,  Berne,  Lu- 
cerne, Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  Lake  Constance,  Bregenz,  Innspruck,  Munich,  Stutt- 
gart, BruchBal,  back  to  Baden-Baden ;  thence  to  Heidelberg,  Frankfort,  Mayeace, 
Wiesbaden,  Ems,  Coblentz,  Bonn,  and  Cologne  to  Paris. 

This  tour  of  five  months  should  cost  about  (1200. 

FOURTH  TOUR. 

Travelers  who  intend  spending  one  year  abroad,  and  wish  to  make  the  ascent 
of  the  Nile,  "  do*  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land,  Constantinople  and  Greece,  will 
quire  a  letter  of  credit  for  about  $2500)  or  at  least  $9000. 
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We  will  suppose  they  sail  from  America  on  the  first  day  of  May,  land  at  Liver- 
pool on  the  tenth,  remain  in  Great  Britain  up*to  the  first  of  July — this  is  the  beat 
season  in  that  country,  and  is  the  only  one  yon  can  spend  there  without  interfering 
with  a  more  important  portion  of  your  trip,  as  there  is  only  one  season  to  ascend 
the  Nile,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  retrace  any  portion  of  the  route — two  weeks  in 
Paris,  six  weeks  in  Switzerland,  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg,  the  Tyrol,  the  cities  on  the 
Shine,  and  the  German  watering-placeB ;  that  brings  us  to  the  first  of  September. 
Then  Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  Austria  to  Vienna.  From 
Vienna  to  Trieste,  cross  the  Adriatic  to  Venice,  through  Italy  to  Naples,  as  de- 
scribed in  Routes  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  occupying  two  and  a  half  months. 

On  the  middle  of  November  we  leave  Naples  for  Palermo,  Messina,  Malta,  and 
Alexandria,  arriving  at  Cairo  about  the  first  of  December.  After  spending  two 
weeks  enjoying  the  mild  and  balmy  atmosphere  of  the  resting-place  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, we  proceed  up  the  Nile  to  the  Second  Cataract,  which  excursion  generally 
occupies  two  months  if  in  small  boats.  Steamers  now  make  the  ascent  of  the  Nile. 
On  returning  to  Cairo  the  first  of  March,  having  made  a  trip  to  Suez  to  visit  the 
spot  where  the  children  of  Israel  crossed  the  Bed  Sea,  and  visited  Mount  Sinai,  we 
take  steamer  for  Jaffa,  spending  the  month  of  March  and  first  week  in  April  visit- 
ing Jerusalem,  the  Dead  Sea,  Jericho,  and  the  Jordan ;  traveling  through  the  cen- 
tre of  Syria  via  the  Lake  of  Galilee  to  Damascus ;  from  Damascus  to  the  ruins  of 
Baalbec,  thence  to  Beyrout,  where  we  again  take  steamer  for  Constantinople,  pass- 
ing Tripoli,  Latakia,  Alexandretta,  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  and  the  Dardanelles ;  from 
Constantinople  to  Marseilles  via  Athens,  arriving  in  Paris  about  the  first  of  May. 

FIFTH  TOUR. 

Should  you  not  wish  to  return  to  Paris  or  London  after  your  long  absence,  yon 
may  take  steamer  at  Marseilles  for  Valencia,  then  to*  Madrid  by  rail,  making  the 
same  trip  described  in  our  tour  through  Spain.  This  trip  will  occupy  nearly  two 
months.  This  tour  should  not  cost  you  over  $250  extra.  These  estimates  are 
based  on  first-class  rates  and  a  liberal  expenditure. 

Experience  has  shown,  when  traveling  abroad,  that  while  on  railway  cars  and 
steamers  first  class,  the  expenses  are  about  $10  per  day ;  second  class,  $7 — that 
is,  traveling  about  twelve  hours  per  day ;  if  day  and  night,  nearly  double.  This 
rale  will  apply  as  well  when  crossing  the  Atlantic  on  some  lines.  If  yon  remain 
a  long  time  in  a  cheap  country,  you  may  make  your  expenses  average  $8  50  or 
$4  per  day;  for  instance :  A  tour  of  one  year,  spending  four  months  on  the  Nile, 
two  in  the  Holy  Land,  may  be  made  for  $1300 ;  viz. : 

Passage  to  London $  85 

"      to  Alexandria  and  Cairo 185 

Return 220 

Three  months  on  the  Nile,  at  $4  per  day 360 

Two  in  Palestine,  at  $4  per  day 240 

Six  months  in  cheap  countries,  at  $1  50  per  day ~..     270 

$1810 
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This,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  first  claw.    There  j*  no  second  class  on  the  Nile 
or  in  Syria. 
The  same  can  be  done  for  about  $1000,  second  class,  going  and  returning ;  viz. : 

To  London $  60 

From  London  to  Cairo 90 

Four  months  on  the  Nile,  at  $4  per  day « 480 

Six  months  at  other  points,  at  $1  50  per  day 270 

Returning 150 

fl050 

For  (800  a  fine  excursion  (going  second  class)  can  be  made  to  London  and 
the  Continent,  occapying  two  and  a  half  months,  viz. :  via  London,  Cologne,  Basle, 
Lucerne,  St.  Gothard  Pass,  Lake  Maggiore,  Milan,  Venice,  Trieste,  Vienna, 
Prague,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Paris,  to  Southampton.  An  additional  hand- 
red  dollars  would  pay  for  a  fine  excursion  through  Great  Britain,  taking  the  steam- 
er at  Queenstown,  By  reversing  this  route,  going  first  to  Vienna  via  Berlin,  and 
returning  via  Venice  and  Milan  to  Genoa,  fifty  additional  dollars  will  pay  your  ex- 
penses to  Naples  via  Florence  and  Rome,  returning  by  Marseilles  to  Paris. 

It  is  .absolutely  necessary,  when  traveling  in  Europe  by  railway,  to  be  at  the  sta- 
tion full  fifteen  minutes  before  the  starting-time,  in  order  to  get  your  ticket,  as  well 
as  to  attend  to  your  baggage,  see  it  checked,  and  placed  in  or  on  the  cars.  The 
quantity  of  luggage  you  can  take  inside  the  car  depends  on  whether  you  are  first 
class  or  not,  first-class  passengers  always  having  more  privileges. 

Always  refer  to  your  guide-book  before  yon  arrive  at  a  city,  and  make  np  your 
mind  at  what  hotel  you  intend  to  stop,  and,  when  pestered  by  employes  or  com- 
missionaires, name  the  hotel  as  if  an  old  visitor. 

When  your  baggage  is  being  examined — to  which  yon  should  always  submit 
with  good-humor,  remembering  the  officers  are.  but  doing  their  duty— always  lock 
up  one  piece  before  opening  the  others,  for  manifold  reasons,  which  may  suggest 
themselves. 

Any  of  our  noble  officers  who  have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  any  of  their 
limbs  in  our  recent  battles,  and  who  intend  to  travel  in  Europe,  will  find  in  the 
recent  great  invention  of  artificial  legs  by  Mr.  James  W.  Weston,  of  New  York, 
a  most  desirable  substitute  for  the  lost  member. 
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Turn  history  of  England  is  already  too 
nmriliar  to  the  enlightened  mind  to  render 
ft  neeessary  to  enter  into  it  at  length ;  but 
aa  it  is  the  intention  to  prelude  each  coun- 
try with  some  few*  historical  remarks,  the 
rale  will  be  applicable  here  also. 

The  present  mixed  population  of  the 
British  Isles  has  been  the  result  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  who  hare  successively  be- 
come their  conquerors.  The  universal 
opinion  of  all  ancient  writess  is,  that  the 
first  inhabitants  were  some  wandering 
tribes  of  Gauls,  who  followed  the  religion 
af  the  Druids,  and  polluted  their  worship 
by  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice.  At 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Romans, 
they  found  the  same  language  and  the  same 
form  of  government  as  existed  among  the 
Celts  of  the  Continent.  The  Romans  who 
landed  at  Deal,  under  Julius  Caesar,  in  the 
first  century,  were  succeeded  by  the  Sax- 
ons, afterward  by  the  Danes  under  Canute, 
the  Normans  under  William  the  Conquer- 
or in  1066,  and  then  by  the  French  and 
Flemings.  The  original  Celts  mostly  in- 
habit the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  a  greater  portion  of  Ireland ;  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race,  of  Germanic  descent,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  former  the  leading 
distinction  now  exists,  inhabit  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland  and  the  whole  of  En- 
gland. The  island  first  became  familiar 
to  the  Romans  by  the  Gaelic  name  of  Al- 
bion, by  which  name  only  is  it  known 
among  the  Gaels  of  Scotland. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land is  estimated  at  nearly  31,000,000.  Its 
inaxrafactures  and  commerce  are  unequaled 
by  any  country  in  the  world.  Lancashire 
alone  contains  very  extensive  cotton  mills, 
employing  a  great  number  of  hands.  Its 
manufactures  of  wool  and  iron  are  also  very 
large.  The  iron-works  where  the  ore  is 
reduced  into  metal  are  situated  in  Stafford- 
shire, but  the  iron  manufacture  has  its 
chief  seat  in  Birmingham.  Sheffield  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  its  cutlery,  and  Lon- 
don for  its  silver  plated  goods.  Wool 
reigns  supreme  in  Yorkshire  and  the  west 
of  England.  The  form  of  government  is  a 
limited  monarchy,  the  succession  to  the 
throne  hereditary.  The  legislative  power 
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is  shared  by  the  House  of  Lords  and  Com- 
mons. The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  peers, 
whose  titles  and  seats  are  hereditary.  Tho 
House  of  Commons  is  composed  of  mem- 
bers elected  by  certain  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  is  similar  to  our  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  numbers  658  members: 
500  from  England  and  Wales,  105  from  Ire- 
land, and  58  from  Scotland.  The  House 
of  Commons  votes  all  supplies  of  money, 
but  all  laws  must  have  the  consent  of  both 
houses.  A  small  cabinet  is  elected  from 
the  Privy  Council,  among  the  members  of 
which  the  principaLofficers  of  the  state  are 
distributed,  such  as  the  Premier  or  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Secretaries  of  the 
Home  Office,  Foreign  Office,  etc.  The 
House  of  Lords  is  the  highest  court  of  jus- 
tice in  the  kingdom,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  Court  of  Appeals.  Next  in  order  is  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  which  is  presided 
over  by  the  Lord  High  Chancellor.  Three 
inferior  courts  succeed  these,  over  which 
preside  Vioe-Chancellors,  then  Blaster  of 
Rolls,  the  three  Tribunals  of  Commercial 
Law,  Queen's  Bench,  Exchequer,  and  Com- 
mon Pleas. 

Under  Augustine  the  Christian  religion 
made  rapid  progress,  and  although  all 
forms  of  worship  are  tolerated,  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church,  or  Church  of  En- 
gland, is  the  government  form,  under  the 
direction  of  two  archbishops  and  twenty- 
six  bishops.  The  seats  of  the  two  arch- 
bishops are  Canterbury  and  York.  The 
established  church  of  Scotland  is  the  Pres- 
byterian. There  are  also  followers  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  both  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  although  in  the  latter  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  predominates. 

Although  the  population  of  Great  Britair 
and  Ireland  is  only  81,000,000,  the  domin 
ions  of  the  empire,  in  various  parts  of  the 
globe,  contain  a  population  of  183,000,000. 
and  8,000,000  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  Asia  alone  is  150,000,000. 

Liverpool,  situated  on  the  northeast  side 
of  the  River  Mersey,  near  its  mouth,  and 
extends  three  miles  in  length  along  its 
banks.  It  contains  876,000  inhabitants. 
The  principal  hotels  are  Adelphi,  Queen1* 
(this  last  is  admirably  conducted  by  Mr. 
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Jas.  Tissot  The  Washington  is  badly  man- 
aged :  no  attendance,  extravagant  prices. 

Travelers  wishing  to  make  a  lengthened 
stay  in  Great  Britain  had  better  purchase 
some  of  the  many  local  guides  published  in 
England,  which  enter  more  into  detail  than 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  do.  We  refrain  from 
giving  fares  and  stating  time,  as  every  one 
will  purchase  a  "  Bradshaw." 

Liverpool  is  noted  for  the  magnificence 
of  its  docks,  which  are  constructed  on  a 
most  stupendous  scale,  covering,  with  the 
dry-docks,  200  acres,  with  16  miles  of 
quays.  Nearly  one  third  of  its  trade  is 
with  the  United  States.  The  cotton  which 
formerly  arrived  here  annually  amounted 
to  2, 500,000  bales.  The  principal  buildings 
of  Liverpool  are  the  Assise  Courts,  Custom- 
house, St  George's  Hall,  Exchange,  and 
Town-hall,  which  is  a  fine  Palladian  build- 
ing surmounted  by  a  dome  supporting  a 
statue  of  Britannia.  It  contains  statues 
of  Rosooe  and  Canning  by  Chantrey,  also 
a  number  of  portraits.  The  interior  is  di- 
vided into  many  fine  saloons,  elegantly 
fitted  up.  A  Free  Lending  Library  has 
been  erected  by  W.  Brown,  Esq.  In  the 
square  at  the  Exchange  is  a  monument  in 
bronze,  executed  by  Westmacott,  in  honor 
of  Nelson,  representing  the  dying  hero  re- 
ceiving a  naval  crown  of  victory,  and  an 
enemy  prostrate  and  crashed  beneath  his 
feet.  At  the  junction  of  London  Road  and 
Pembroke  Place  there  is  a  magnificent 
equestrian  statue  of  George  III.  by  the 
same  artist.  The  Collegiate  and  Mechan- 
ics' institutions  of  Liverpool  are  highly 
important  educational  establishments,  and 
there  are  several  others  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  art  and  science.  The  Derby  Mu- 
seum and  Philharmonic  Hall  are  well 
worth  a  visit  The  Zoological  Gardens, 
covering  ten  acres  of  ground,  are  most 
tastefully  arranged.  St  James's  Ceme- 
tery, very  elegantly  planned,  is  located  be- 
hind St.  James's  Walk :  it  was  formed  out 
of  a  quarry  of  red  stone.  Near  the  en- 
trance is  a  pretty  little  chapel  containing 
some  fine  sculpture.  A  monument  has 
been  erected  over  the  remains  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  with  a  fine  white  marble  statue  of 
deceased  habited  in  a  toga.  Religious  wor- 
ship exists  here  in  almost  every  form. 
There  are  a  number  of  charitable  institu- 
tions, many  of  them  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter. There  are  five  theatres  in  Liverpool 
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in  addition  to  the  Amphitheatre  and  As- 
sembly Rooms.  The  Wellington  Rooms, 
in  Mount  Pleasant,  are  large  and  finely  ar- 
ranged. A  drive  should  be  taken  through 
Princess  Park,  which  is  very  elegant 

As  we  presume  nine  out  of  ten  American 
travelers  will  wish  to  proceed  at  once  to 
London,  not  only  the  capital  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  the  moneyed  capital  and 
largest  city  in  the  world,  we  will  proceed 
there  at  once  by  rail,  and,  after  describing 
the  sights  of  the  metropolis,  make  the  va- 
rious tours  through  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland. 

At  Liverpool  take  the  Northwestern 
Railroad,  which  passes  through  the  moat 
lovely  portion  of  Great  Britain.  The  de- 
pot is  immediately  opposite  the  Queen's 
Hotel. 


LONDON. 

The  metropolis  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  most  wealthy  city 
in  the  world.  Population  8,000,000.  It 
principally  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  A 
large  portion,  however,  is  situated  within 
the  county  of  Surrey,  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Thames,  and  45  miles  above  that  river's 
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month.  Its  divisions  are  London  City, 
Westminster,  Marylebone,  Finsbury,  Lam- 
beth, Tower  Hamlets,  Chelsea,  and  South- 
ward. 

The  CUy  proper  of  London  is  wholly  on 
(he  uorth  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  em- 
braces but  a  small  portion  of  the  space  to 
which  the  name  London  is  applied.  Lon- 
don is  of  great  antiquity.  The  Romans 
snrroifnded  it  with  walla ;  but  nothing  is 
known  of  it  previous  to  that  time,  although 
m  the  time  of  Nero  it  bore  the  dignity  of  a 
Roman  colony.  During  the  last  800  years 
it  suffered  much  from  fire  and  pestilence, 
but  it  is  considered  to-day  one  of  the  health- 
iest and  best-governed  cities  in  the  world. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  size  of  Lon- 
don— eight  miles  long  by  six  wide — it  is 
easy  to  find  your  way,  the  Thames  running 
through  the  city  lengthwise,  and  the  prin- 
cipal streets  running  parallel  with  it.  The 
city,  with  its  suburbs,  covers  about  120 
square  miles.  London  is  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  air  of  business  which 
pervades  it  in  every  direction.  Its  streets 
are  mostly  wide,  clean,  and  well  paved; 
the  houses  plain  and  substantial ;  the  pub- 
lie  buildings  built  more  for  use  than  orna- 
ment. The  principal  bridges  which  cross 
the  Thames  are  Hung»rf<ml,  Vauxhall, 
Blackfriara,  South  wark,  Westminster,  Lon- 
don, Waterloo,  Chelsea,  and  the  new  sus- 
pension bridge.  The  Thames  Tunnel,  be- 
neath the  bed  of  the  Thames,  was  intended 
for  carriages,  but  thus  far  has  only  been 
used  for  foot-passengers.  It  is  one  of  the 
atpfer  of  London,  and  must  be  visited.  The 
London  docks  cover  more  than  100  acres 
of  ground,  and  are  capable  of  containing 
70,000  pipea  of  wine.  The  Port  lies  between 
Blackwall  and  London  Bridge.  The  prin- 
cipal docks  are  West  and  East  India,  Lon- 
don, and  St.  Catharine.  The  most  fashion- 
able portion  of  London  is  the  u  West  End," 
and  here  reside  the  aristocracy  of  England, 
and  here  the  most  fashionable  and  expen- 
sive hotels  are  situated. 

HOTELS* 

The  principal  hotels  of  London  are 
Thomas's  Hotel,  Charles  Street,  near  St. 
James's  Park,  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
and  the  Grosvenor.  The  prices  vary  from 
$3  50  to  #6  50  per  day.  Private  par- 
lors from  91 50  to  $5.  Thomas's  Hotel  is 
very  centrally  situated,  in  the  immediate 


vicinity  of  Westminster  Abbey,  Houses  of 
Parliament,  Buckingham  Palace,  and  all 
the  leading  parks  and  places  of  amusement. 
And  one  satisfaction,  you  can  make  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  proprietor  to  board  by 
the  day,  as  in  the  hotels  of  the  United 
States,  which  you  will  find  will  make  con- 
siderable difference  when  settling  your 
bill — price  12s.  6rf. — $3  00 ;  the  custom  in 
England  being  to  pay  for  every  item  sep- 
arate. 

To  obtain  good  dinners  in  the  "West 
End,"  go  to  the  Albany,  Pye*s,  and  Welling- 
ton's; in  the  "City,"  Dolly's,  Paternoster 
Row  (chops);  the  Ijord  Mayor's  Larder, 
Cheapside  (steaks) ;  Joe's,  Cornhill  (noted 
for  his  beefsteaks),  Strand. 

The  prices  of  the  different  hotels  in  Lon- 
don and  England  vary  considerably.  Din- 
ners, from  50  cts.  to$l  60;  breakfasts,  from 
37$  to  75  cts. ;  teas,  from  25  cts.  to  60  cts. ; 
bedrooms,  from  25  cts.  to  $1  50 ;  private 
parlors,  from  50  cts.  to  $5  00 :  the  highest 
prices  being  those  of  first-class  hotels.  The 
attendance  is  in  some  cases  put  in  the  bills, 
and  varies  the  same  as  the  dinners,  from 
25  cts.  to  $1 25,  thus :  a  gentleman  and  lady 
occupying  a  parlor  and  bedroom  at  a  first- 
class  hotel,  $1  25 ;  for  children,  no  charge 
for  attendance ;  a  single  gentleman  for  one 
day  and  night,  from  37£  cts.  to  50  cts. ; 
for  a  single  meal,  12  J  cts.  Servants  have 
hardly  yet  become  accustomed  to  land 
lords  putting4 'service1 '  in  the  bill,  and  still 
"  hang  round"  expecting  a  small  fee,  and 
"Boots"  chambermaids,  and  waiters  gen- 
erally manage  to  get  something  additional 
before  you  leave. 

PARKS. 

Most  of  these  are  situated  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  and  add  greatly  to  its  beau- 
ty and  general  healthiness.  They  comprise 
Hyde  Park,  Kensington  Gardens,  adjoining 
the  latter;  St.  James's,  Green,  Regent's, 
and  Victoria.  Hyde  Park  contains  400 
acres,  and  is  a  part  of  the  ancient  manor  of 
Hida,  which,  until  differently  appropriated 
by  Henry  VIII.,  belonged  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Peter  at  Westminster.  The  views 
are  varied  and  attractive;  fine  carriage 
roads  and  paths  intersect  each  other  at 
every  point,  and  luxuriant  trees  afford  a 
graceful  and  refreshing  shade.  From  April 
to  July,  between  the  hours  of  half  past  five 
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and  half  past  six  o'clock,  or  even  earlier,  it 
is  thronged  with  all  the  gay  and  fashion- 
able equipages  of  the  city.  The  scene  is 
most  enjoyable  and  the  air  refreshing.  The 
portion  called  Rotten  Row  is  devoted  ex* 
clusively  to  equestrians,  no  wheel-carriages 
being  allowed.  Troops  are  sometimes  re- 
viewed on  the  level  portion  of  the  park,  and 
near  the  western  side  stands  a  magazine 
well  stored.  The  scenery  of  Hyde  Park  is 
greatly  enriched  by  the  lake  called  the  Ser- 
pentine, where  the  bathing  is  good  in  sum- 
mer and  the  skating  in  winter:  there  are 
regulations  for  morning  and  evening  bath- 
ing "posted"  at  various  places.  A  very 
pretty  little  Italian  garden,  containing  stat- 
uary, fountains,  etc.,  has  been  formed  at 
the  head  of  the  Serpentine,  rendering  it 
much  more  attractive ;  along  its  bank,  on 
the  north,  is  the  Ladies'  Mile,  a  celebrated 
carriage  drive.  A  stone  bridge  of  five  large 
arches  and  two  of  smaller  dimensions,  erect- 
ed in  1826,  at  the  western  extremity,  give 
access  to  the  gardens  of  Kensington  Palace. 
Near  the  southeast  entrance  of  the  park, 
close  to  Apsley  House,  stands,  on  an  eleva- 
ted pedestal,  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Achilles,  weighing  thirty  tons,  executed  by 
Westmacott  at  a  cost  of  £10,000,  cast  from 
cannon  captured  at  the  battles  of  Waterloo 
and  Salamanca,  erected  to  the  "  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  his  companions  in  arms  by 
their  countrywomen."  The  Marble  Arch, 
which  was  removed  from  the  front  of  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  forms  the  northeast  en- 
trance to  the  park,  at  the  end  of  Oxford 
Street  A  fine  series  of  arches  and  balus- 
trades, from  the  designs  of  Decimus  Burton, 
form  an  attractive  feature  at  the  southeast 
entrance  to  the  park. 

St.  James's  Park,  situated  near  the  pal- 
ace of  the  same  name,  was  greatly  improved 
by  Henry  VIII.,  who  drained  the  grounds, 
and  added  to  their  beauty  in  various  ways ; 
still  greater  improvements,  however,  were 
made  by  Charles  II.,  and  the  Matt  formed, 
which  was  devoted  to  the  game  of  ball. 
This  park  covers  over  90  acres :  in  the  cen- 
tre is  a  lovely  sheet  of  water,  dotted  with 
little  islands,  and  upon  its  surface  glide 
along  the  graceful  swan  and  water-fowls : 
the  bridge  across  this  sheet  of  water  was 
erected  in  1857.  The  music  of  birds  and 
the  fragrance  of  flowers  delight  the  visitor 
on  every  side.  The  avenues  form  most 
agreeable  and  shady  promenades,  being 
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bordered  by  lofty  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs.  The  park  can  be  entered  from 
about  nine  or  ten  different  points,  at  each 
of  which  the  Queen's  Guard  are  stationed, 
doing  constant  duty.  The  Parade,  or  large 
graveled  space,  presents  quite  a  military 
appearance  in  the  morning  at  ten  o'clock, 
at  which  time  about  eight  hundred  men  are 
mustered  as  body-guards  for  the  day.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  parade  is  a  piece  of 
Turkish  ordnance  of  immense  size,  brought 
from  Alexandria,  in  Egypt;  and  on  the 
south  side  is  a  vast  mortar,  which  was  used 
in  Spain  during  the  Peninsular  war,  and  is 
said  to  send  a  bomb-shell  with  great  force 
about  four  miles.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
park  from  Waterloo  Place  is  a  broad  flight 
of  steps,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  column,  in 
commemoration  of  the  late  Duke  of  York. 
Some  of  the  drives  in  this  park  are  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  aristocracy.  The  sur- 
rounding buildings  are  lofty  and  very  hand- 
some, among  which  are  St.  James's  Palace, 
Marlborough  House,  and  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace. On  the  southern  side  of  the  park  is 
the  celebrated  Bird-cage  Walk,  which  do- 
rived  its  name  from  being  formerly  appro- 
priated entirely  to  the  merry  songsters, 
whose  sweet  matins  enchanted  the  visitor 
in  his  early  rambles. 

Green  Park  is  much  smaller,  covering 
only  about  60  acres.  Here  is  an  immense 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, standing  upon  a  triumphal  arch  at  the 
northwest  end  of  the  park.  Some  vary 
elegant  mansions,  belonging  'to  the  Earls 
Spencer,  EUesmere,  and  the  Duke  of  Sun- 
derland, are  located  on  the  east  side. 

Victoria  Park,  distinguished  chiefly  for 
containing  a  most  beautiful  fountain  of 
Gothic  architecture,  designed  by  Mr.  Der- 
byshire, and  erected  at  the  private  expense 
of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts.  Its  cost  was  about 
$25,000.  The  grounds,  consisting  of  270 
acres,  are  laid  out  most  tastefully,  with 
flower-beds,  shady  walks,  little  lakes,  etc 

Regent's  Park,  a  delightful  spot,  covering 
470  acres  of  ground,  ornamented  with  sculp- 
ture, flowers,  lakes,  and  pretty  villas.  At 
the  Observatory  many  important  discov- 
eries of  comets  have  been  made. 

The  Horticultural  Gardens  lend  their  at- 
tractive beauties  to  the  vicinity.  Adjoin- 
ing these  gardens  formerly  stood  the  Great 
Exhibition  buildings  of  1862,  which  have 
lately  been  removed. 
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Many  of  the  squares  of  London  are  orna- 
mented with  statues  of  some  of  England's 
most  celebrated  kings,  generals,  and  states* 
men.  At  Charing  Cross  stands  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Charles  I.,  by  Le  Seur ;  be- 
hind Whitehall,  James  II.,  by  Gibbons; 
the  Duke  of  Kent  in  Park  Crescent ;  George 
HI.  in  Pall  Mall,  byWyatt;  Fox  in  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  by  Westmacott;  The  Duke 
of  Bedford  in  Russell  Square. 

In  Waterloo  Place,  at  the  north  side  of 
St.  James's  Park,  stands  a  Doric  pillar  of 
granite,  surmounted  by  a  statue  in  bronze 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  is  124  feet  in 
height:  a  fine  view  is  obtained  from  Ha 
summit.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous 
monuments  in  the  city  is  situated  on  Fish 
Street  HilL  It  is  a  Doric  column  over  200 
feet  in  height,  designed  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  It  was  erected  to  commemorate  the 
M  Great  Fire"  in  London.  The  pedestal 
was  sculptured  by  Cibber.  On  the  sum- 
mit is  an  imitation  of  a  biasing  urn.  In 
Trafalgar  Square  are  the  statues  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  in 
bronze,  and  George  IV.  Also  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  erected  in  honor  of  Nel- 
son. Near  by  is  the  equestrian  statue  of 
George  III. 

Wcsimtin&ter  Abbty. — 

14  That  antique  pile  behold, 
Where  royal  heads  receive  the  sacred  gold ; 
It  gives  them  croww,  and  does  their  ashes  keep : 
There  made  like  gods,  like  mortals  there  they 
steep, 


Making  the  circle  of  their  reign  complete — 
These  auns  of  empire,  where  they  rlae  they  aet" 

Here  the  royal  coronations  have  taken 
place  since  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor up  to  the  present  time,  with  great 
pomp  and  magnificence ;  and,  even  though 
tiie  ceremony  had  been  performed  else- 
where, it  was  thought  necessary  to  repeat 
it  at  Westminster,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
great  personages  of  the  land.  At  the  me* 
ment  the  crown  is  put  on,  a  signal  is  given 
to  the  Tower  guns  to  fire  a  royal  salute. 
The  Abbey  is  of  Gothic  design,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  400  feet  long  and  200  feet 
wide.  It  was  originally  founded  in  the 
year  610  by  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Sax- 
ons, but  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,- and 
afterward  rebuilt  in  958  by  King  Edgar; 
it  was  again  rebuilt  and  enlarged  by  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  in  1245.  During  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  suffered  great  in- 
juries, and  still  greater  by  the  Puritans,  it 
being  then  occupied  as  barracks  for  the 
soldiers  of  Parliament.  After  having  sus- 
tained these  injuries,  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
undertook  the  reconstruction  of  it,  and  in 
the  most  able  manner  added  to  its  former 
beauty  and  solidity.  During  the  progress 
of  reconstruction  several  singular  discover- 
ies were  made  of  ancient  monuments,  and 
also  the  mosaic  pavement  in  front  of  the 
altar  in  the  choir.  Since  1856  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  windows  have  been  painted,  il- 
lustrating the  most  beautiful  and  touching 
portions  of  the  Te  Deum.  The  large  west 
window,  painted  in  1785,  represents  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  ;  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  the  twelve  Patriarchs;  the  arms  of 
King  Sebert,  King  Edward  the  Confessor, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  King  George  II.,  and 
Dean  Wilcocks,  Bishop  of  Rochester.  The 
south,  or  marigold  window,  of  stained  glass, 
designed  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Nixon  in 
1847,  represents  different  subjects  from  the 
Old  Testament,  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  word  "Jehovah"  sur- 
rounded by  angels.  The  north,  or  rose 
window,  is  commemorative  of  our  Savior, 
the  twelve  apostles,  and  the  four  Evangel- 
ists. Near  the  Abbey  stood  the  sanctuary, 
used  in  former  times  as  a  place  of  refuga 
for  criminals.  Edward  V.  was  born  here  } 
his  heart-broken  mother  sought  refuge  in 
this  place  for  herself  and  her  son  Richard 
from  the  persecutions  of  his  cruel  uncle. 
We  will  enter  at  the  Poets'  Corner  (south 
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transept),  and  notice  a  few  of  the  monu- 
ments which  are  the  most  remarkable. 
Milton,  bust  and  tablet,  with  a  lyre  around 
which  is  entwined  a  serpent  holding  an 
apple.  With  what  admiration  we  look 
upon  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  and 
find  ourselves  lost  in  the  beauties  of  his 
works.  Shahspeare,  full-length  statue,  lean- 
ing against  a  pillar,  with  the  crowned 
heads  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Henry  V.,  and 
Richard  II.  How  much  sadness  it  awak- 
ens in  the  mind  to  think  of  such  talent  hav- 
ing passed  forever  to  "that  undiscovered 
country  from  whose  bourn  no  traveler  re- 
turns!" 

All  halt,  great  master!  grave  sir,  hafl ;  I  come 
To  answer  thy  bent  pleasure :  be  it  to  fly, 
To  swim,  to  dive  Into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curled  clouds ;  to  thy  strong  bidding  task 
Ariel  and  all  IiLs  quality. — Tempest,  Act  I. 

Frederick  Handel,  monument  with  full- 
length  statue,  organ,  and  music  scrolls :  he 
needs  no  more  enduring  fame  than  being 
the  author  of  the  oratorios  Creation  and 
Messiah.  Robert  Southcy,  tablet  and  bust : 
but  little  ornament  is  required  commemo- 
rative of  the  poet  whose  impressive  and 
elegant  style  will  endure  while  memory 
lives.  A  braham  Cowley,  urn  surrounded  by 
a  wreath :  distinguished  and  admired  for 
his  elegant  scholarship  and  ability  as  a 
writer.  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  antiquated  altar 
tomb  with  Gothic  canopy.  John  Dryden, 
bust,  erected  by  Sheffield,  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. Samuel  Butler,  author  of  Hudi- 
uras,  bust  with  masks.  Ben  Jonson,  tablet 
with  medallion,  masks  of  Comedy  and  Trag- 
edy. Matthew  Prior,  sarcophagus  with  bust, 
surmounted  by  infants,  statues  of  Thalia 
and  History.  Michael  Drayton*  white  mar- 
ble slab  with  bust,  erected  by  Countess  of 
Dorset.  Thomas  Campbell,  poet  and  found- 
er of  the  London  University.  Duke  of 
Argyle,  statue  of  Fame  attired  in  Roman 
costume ;  also  statues  of  Pallas  and  Elo- 
quence, the  Genius  of  Liberty  in  bas-relief, 
with  cornucopia  and  Magna  Charta :  this 
monument  was  executed  by  Roubiliac,  and 
it  is  said  that  Canova  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  statue  of 
•Eloquence,  upon  which  he  gazed  for  some 
length  of  time  with  wonder  and  admiration. 
David  Garrick,  monument  representing 
Comedy  and  Tragedy.  Here  also  are  in- 
terred the  remains  of  Addison,  Sheridan, 
Beaumont,  Spenser,  Nicholas  Howe,  James 
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Thomson,  author  of  the  Seasons ;  John 
Gay,  author  of  the  "  Beggars'  Opera,"  Mrs. 
Pritchard  the  actress,  and  others.  The 
monuments  to  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  Dray- 
ton were  erected  at  the  expense  of  Anne 
Pembroke;  that  of  Cowley  by  George, 
duke  of  Buckingham ;  and  that  of  Prior, 
with  the  inscription,  by  himself.  You  will 
be  conducted  by  a  guide  through  the  prin- 
cipal chapels,  for  which  you  are  taxed  six- 
pence ;  the  admission  to  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs is  free  during  Divine  service,  and  be- 
tween the  hours  of  twelve  and  three  in  win- 
ter, and  four  and  six  in  summer. 

The  first  chapel  is  that  of  St.  Benedict, 
but  is  not  shown.  It  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Benedict,  a  native  of  Italy,  founder  of  the 
Benedictines  and  of  the*  monastery  at  Cas- 
sino.  The  principal  monuments  are  those 
of  the  Countess  of  Hertford  and  Simon 
Langham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The 
second,  or  Chapel  of  St.  Edmund,  contains 
some  fine  tombs  of  monumental  brass:  the 
principal  are  those  of  William  de  Valence, 
earl  of  Pembroke;  Duchess  of  Suffolk, 
mother  of  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  Lady  Russell ; 
John,  earl  of  Cornwall,  son  of  Edward  II. ; 
and  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  Chapel  of  SL 
Nicholas. — The  monuments  in  this  chapel 
which  are  most  attractive  are  Winifred, 
marchioness  of  Winchester;  Duchess  of 
Northumberland ;  Anne,  duchess  of  Som* 
erset;  mother  of  Queen  Jane  Seymour; 
Lady  Jane  Clifford ;  Mildred,  wife  of  Lord 
Burleigh ;  Lady  Cecil,  monument  erected 
by  her  husband,  Sir  Richard  Cecil.  Chapel 
of  Htnry  VI J,,  in  the  sooth  aisle. — A  mag* 
nificent  tomb  in  memory  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  the  beautiful  yet  unfortunate 
queen.  Montague,  earl  of  Sandwich,  lies 
buried  here.  Altar  tomb  to  Margaret  Bean- 
fort,  countess  of  Richmond  and  mother  of 
Henry  VII.  George,  first  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, full-length  statue.  Lady  Catharine 
Walpole,  statue — esteemed  for  her  many 
virtues;  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  wit, 
and  love  of  the  arts.  In  the  nave  is  a 
splendid  monument,  with  figures  in  gilt 
brass,  to  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  his  wife  Catharine ;  in  the  same 
vault  the  remains  of  Mary,  duchess  of 
Buckingham,  are  interred.  John  Sheffield, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  effigy  in  a  Roman 
habit,  and  at  his  feet  his  duchess,  Catha- 
rine, weeping.  Among  the  other  tombs 
are  those  of  Duke  de  Montpensier  and 
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Duke  of  Richmond.  North  aisle. — Sar- 
cophagus containing  the  bone*  of  Henry  V. 
and  his  brother  Richard,  duke  of  York,  who 
were  murdered  by  their  cruel  uncle,  Rich- 
ard III-  Magnificent  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Anne,  queen 
of  Denmark;  Henry,  prince  of  Wales.  The 
Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  is  richly  ornamented 
—here  the  knights  of  the  Order  of  Bath 
were  formerly  installed — the  Richmond 
who  defeated  Richard  III.  of  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field,  and  who,  by  his  marriage, 
united  the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. The  white  and  red  roses  here  show 
ma  descent  on  the  beautifully-worked  oak 
gates  at  the  entrance.  The  chapel  is  en- 
tered by  a  flight  of  steps.  In  the  centre 
of  the  chapel  is  situated  its  leading  feature, 
the  monument  of  Henry  and  his  queen. 
Beneath  the  nave  lie  the  remains  of  George 
1L  and  his  queen,  and,  although  lying  in 
difierent  coffins,  they  may  be  said  to  repose 
m  the  same,  as  the  inner  side  of  each  was 
remoTed  by  the  king's  request.  The  tombs 
of  royalty  in  this  chapel  are  very  numer- 
ous, including  James  I.,  Charles  II.,  etc. 
In  the  Chapel  of  SL  Paul  the  leading  monu- 
ments are  those  of  James  Watt,  the  cele- 
brated engineer;  Sir  Thomas  Bromley, 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  and  one  of  the 
judges  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  and  Lord 
Bourchier,  standard-bearer  of  Henry  V.  at 
the  great  battle  of  Agincourt.  In  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Jokn  there  are  several  very 
one  monuments :  observe  Lord  Hunsdon's, 
ehasnberlain  to  Queen  Elizabeth ;  Colonel 
Popbam,  and  William  de  Colchester,  /slip 
Chapd contains  a  fine  monument  to  the  Ab- 
bot Iiltp,  after  whom  the  chapel  is  named. 
The  chapels  of  St.  John,  St.  Michael,  and 
St  Andrew  contain  many  monuments  of 
interest,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is 
that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nightingale,  by  Rou- 
bfliae :  a  most  curious  design,  representing 
a  sheeted  skeleton  starting  forth  from  the 
marble  doors  of  the  monument,  aiming  his 
dart  at  his  victim ;  she  sinks  into  her  ter- 
rified husband's  arms,  and  he  endeavors  to 
avert  the  blow.  The  other  attractive  mon- 
uments are  those  of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  the 
great  general  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign ; 
Lord  and  Lady  Norris,  and  six  sons ;  full- 
length  statue  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  celebra- 
ted tragic  actress.  In  the  centre  of  the  Ab- 
bey, and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  different 
chapels,  la  that  o€  Edward  the  Gonfa&or,  the 


most  ancient,  and  considered  the  most  in- 
teresting of  them  all.  In  the  centre  stands 
the  mosaic  shrine  of  the  Confessor,  before 
which  Henry  IV.  was  seized  with  his  last 
illness  while  confessing.  Here  may  be  ob- 
served many  fine  monuments,  such  as  those 
of  Richard  II.  and  his  queen,  Anne,  Henry 
III.,  Henry  V.,  Edward  III.  and  his  queen, 
Philippa,  and  Queen  Eleanor.  Here  are 
also  the  two  coronation  chairs  used  at  the 
coronation  of  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. One  of  them,  with  a  stone  seat,  known 
formerly  in  Scotland  as  Jacob's  Pillow,  was 
brought  from  that  country  by  Edward  I.  at 
its  final  conquest.  In  the  Ambulatory  is  sit- 
uated the  monument  to  General  Wolfe,  who 
crushed  the  Bourbon  lilies  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  at  Quebec.  In  the  north  transept 
the  monuments  most  conspicuous  are  those 
of  John  Philip  Kemble,  in  the  character  of 
Cato ;  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  whose  cel- 
ebrated public  career  is  deeply  recorded  in 
history,  and  whose  memory  is  particularly 
cherished  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  who 
will  never  forget  the  statesman  of  the 
legislative  union ;  William,  earl  of  Mans- 
field, with  the  statues  of  Justice  and  Wis- 
dom ;  William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham,  with 
the  figures  of  Prudence  and  Fortitude, 
Peace  and  Neptune  at  the  base,  resting  on 
a  dolphin.  The  nave  contains  the  monu- 
ments of  Mrs.  Oldfield,  the  actress ;  Con- 
greve,  the  dramatist ;  Lord  Holland,  with 
the  statues  of  Genius,  Science,  Literature, 
Charity,  and  Justice ;  also  one  erected  by 
George  III.  to  Major  Andre,  who  was  exe- 
cuted as  a  spy  by  our  commander  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  Fox,  Percival,  Wood- 
worth,  and  others,  are  also  interred  here, 
and  have  monuments  fitting  their  memory. 
Contiguous  to  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
also  to  the  Westminster  Bridge,  are  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  or  new  Palace  of 
Westminster,  a  magnificent  Gothic  struc- 
ture, covering  eight  acres  of  ground,  and 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  houses  of 
Parliament,  which  were  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1884.  It.  has  a  river  front  of  900  feet, 
raised  upon  a  terrace  of  Aberdeen  granite, 
ornamented  with  statues,  shields,  etc.  The 
cost  of  this  structure  was  about  $8,000,000. 
The  House  of  Lords  may  be  visited  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  by  ticket  from 
the  lord  chamberlain.  To  hear  the  debates 
in  the  House  an  order  from  a  peer  is  indis- 
pensable, and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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on  order  from  a  member.  The  House  of 
Peers  is  profusely  gilded,  and  painted  in  a 
series  of  frescoes,  representing  the  Spirit 
of  Justice  and  Spirit  of  Chivalry,  by  Mac- 
lise ;  Baptism  of  Ethelbert,  by  Dyer ;  Ed- 
ward III.  conferring  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter on  the  Black  Prince ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  committed  to  prison  for  his  as- 
sault on  Judge  Gascoigne.  This  hall  is 
100  feet  long,  45  wide,  and  46  high.  There 
are  eighteen  statues  of  barons  in  niches  be- 
tween the  windows  who  signed  the  Magna 
Charta.  In  this  room  the  queen  sits  on 
the  gorgeously  gilt  and  canopied  throne 
when  she  opens  the  Parliament.  In  the 
centre  is  the  woolsack  of  the  Chancellor  of 
England — a  large,  square  bag  of  wool,  used 
as  a  seat,  without  back  or  arms,  and  cov- 
ered with  red  cloth.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  the  same  height  and  width  as  the 
Lords,  but  not  so  long.  It  is  also  less 
gaudily  decorated,  but  still  very  magnifi- 
cently. At  the  north  end  is  the  speaker's 
chair.  There  are  galleries  along  the  sides 
and  ends,  one  of  which,  immediately  back 
of  the  speaker,  is  appropriated  to  the  re- 
porters of  newspapers.  The  original  ceil- 
ing was  much  higher  than  the  present 
one;  the  proportions  being  bad  for  hearing, 
caused  an  alteration  to  be  made,  which  was 
by  no  means  an  improvement.  Besides 
these  two  apartments,  the  House  of  Peers 
and  House  of  Commons,  there  are  numer- 
ous others  belonging  to  the  noble  structure. 
The  Libraries  and  Committee-rooms  are  sit- 
uated on  the  river-front.  On  the  side 
contiguous  to  Westminster  Abbey  are  the 
Victoria  Tower,  the  Royal  Staircase,  St. 
Stephen's  Porch  and  Corridor,  and  Chancel- 
lor's Corridor.  At  the  south  end  are  the 
Queen's  Robing-room,  the  Guard-room,  the 
Royal  Gallery,  the  Princes'  Chamber,  and  the 
Royal  Court,  At  the  north  end  are  located 
the  Clock-tower  and  the  Speaker's  Residence. 
The  Queen's  Robing-room  is  now  being 
frescoed  illustrative  of  the  story  of  King 
Arthur,  and  that  of  the  Peers  with  subjects 
from  the  history  of  the  Bible.  The  fres- 
coes in  the  Royal  Gallery  well  represent 
events  in  English  history.  The  first  of  the 
series,  representing  the  meeting  of  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  has  been  contributed  by  Mr. 
Maclise,  45  feet  long  by  12  feet  high.  The 
Poets'  Hall  is  to  represent  scenes  from 
the  creations  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Byron, 
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Scott,  Pope,  Dryden,  Chancer,  and  Spenser. 
The  Palace  of  Westminster  is  surmounted 
by  three  towers.  The  Victoria  Tower,  at 
the  base  of  which  is  a  noble  arch  (the 
queen's  state  entrance),  is  about  850  feet 
high.  The  Clock  and  Central  towers  are 
not  so  large.  The  clock  is  the  best  in  the 
country ;  diameter  of  the  dial  is  80  feet. 
Adjoining  the  building  just  described  is 
Westminster  Hall,  teeming  with  historical 
associations  of  kings,  queens,  and  princes, 
and  the  scene  of  coronation  banquets  for 
ages. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  situated  in  the  moat 
central  part  of  the  metropolis,  is  its  most 
prominent  object :  it  stands  on  the  elevated 
position  at  the  end  of  Ludgate  Hill,  and  ita 
lofty  dome  may  be  seen  for  miles  around ; 
the  magnificent  deep  tones  of  its  great  bell, 
which  is  only  tolled  on  the  occasion  of  a 
death  in  the  royal  family,  but  strikes  the 
hours,  can  be  heard  far  out  of  the  city ;  it 
is  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs  4J  tons. 
On  this  site  formerly  stood  another  Cathe- 
dral, three  or  four  hundred  years  previous 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  fire  of  1666.  The 
present  edifice  was  erected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  built  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  514  feet  long  and  287  wide. 
One  architect  and  one  master-mason  spent 
thirty-fist  years  of  labor  upon  this  building; 
and,  when  familiar  with  the  fact  that  near- 
ly all  such  edifices  on  the  Continent  took 
centuries  to  erect,  it  is  a  remarkable  met 
that  it  was  commenced  and  finished  under 
the  same  bishop,  the  same  architect,  and 
the  same  mason ;  the  remains  of  the  im- 
mortal architect  are  deposited  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Cathedral,  as  well  as  those  of  Wel- 
lington and  Nelson, who  lie  side  by  side; 
the  last  named  reposes  in  a  coffin  made  of 
the  main-mast  of  the  ship  "I/Orient," 
which  Nelson  captured  from  the  French : 
it  was  sent  to  him  by  Captain  Hallowell. 
It  is  said  that  Nelson  had  it  set  up  behind 
his  chair  in  the  cabin  of  his  ship.  His  out- 
side coffin  was  made  originally  for  Henry 
VIII.  The  cost  of  the  whole  building, 
which  is  of  Portland  stone,  was  nearly 
$4,000,000,  and  was  built  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  tax  on  the  coal  brought  into  the 
port  of  London  during  its  erection.  The 
principal  monuments  in  St.  Paul's  are  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds's,  Dr.  Johnson's,  Nel- 
son's, Bishop  Heber's,  Sir  John  Moore's, 
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Abercromble's,  and  John  Howard's.  The 
remains  of  Benjamin  West,  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  James 
Barry  also  lie  here.  Although  St.  Paul's 
lacks  the  beauty  and  interest  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  other  Continental  churches,  yet  the  im- 
pression produced  upon  entering  is  remark- 
ably fine.  The  choir  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful, and  rich  in  magnificent  carvings.  The 
body  of  the  Cathedral  is  open  at  all  times 
to  the  public,  admission  free ;  but  if  you 
wish  to  have  a  splendid  view  of  London, 
you  most  make  the  ascent  to  a  ball  over 
600  steps,  to  visit  which  and  the  interme- 
diate stations  it  will  cost  you  three  English 
shillings :  thus,  to  the  whispering  gallery, 
W. ;  to  the  ball,  U.  6d. ;  to  the  great  bell, 
model  room,  and  library,  Is. ;  then  to  the 
vaults  to  see  Kelson's  monument,  1*. ;  in 
all  about  $1 !  This  might  seem  an  unrea- 
sonable charge  for  visiting  a  church  by 
those  who  have  seen  all  the  galleries  and 
churches  of  Russia,  France,  and  Austria 
without  expending  a  sou ;  but  we  must  re- 
member that  these  countries  are  despotic, 
and  England  is/ree,  and  that  in  free  coun- 
tries the  poor  have  to  pay  immensely  for 
their  freedom.  Service  on  Sundays  at 
9.45, 3.15,  and  7 ;  and  week  days  8,  9.45, 
and  4. 

The  Tower  of  London,  supposed  to  have 
been  commenced  by  Julius  Csssar.  Al- 
though most  writers  say  that  William  the 
Conqueror  first  commenced  it  in  1078,  still 
we  have  the  authority  of  Shakspeare  for 
taying  it  was  begun  by  the  Roman  emper- 
or. In  Richard  III.,  Act  iiL,  scene  1, 
Prince  Edward  says, 

**I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place  : 
Did  Julius  Oe<ar  bnfld  that  place,  my  lord  ? 

Glotter.  lie  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that 
place, 
Which,  since,  succeeding  ages  have  re-edifled. 

Prince.  Is  it  upon  record  ?  or  else  reported 
Boceewtvely  from  age  to  age  he  built  it? 

Buckingham,  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord." 

This  celebrated  fortress  is  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  thickly  populated  portion 
of  the  city  by  what  is  called  Tower  Hill. 
It  covers  about  twelve  acres  of  ground,  and 
Is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  which,  since  1843, 
has  been  used  as  a  garden.  On  the  river 
tide  is  an  entrance  called  the  Traitor's 
Gate,  through  which  prisoners  of  state  were 
conveyed  in  boats  after  their  trial.  With- 
fai  this  famous  structure  are  numerous 
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buildings,  including  the  Barracks,  Armory, 
Jewel-house,  White  Tower,  St.  Peter's 
Tower,  Bloody  Tower,  where  Richard  III. 
murdered  his  nephews ;  the  Bowyer  Tow- 
er, where  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  drown- 
ed in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  ;  the  Brick  Tower, 
in  which  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  confined ; 
the  Beauchamp  Tower,  the  prison  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  and  numerous  other  buildings.  In 
addition  to  the  Tower's  original  use  as  a 
fortress,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  mon- 
arches of  England  down  to  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  a  prison  for  state  criminals ;  and 
numerous  are  the  kings,  queens,  warriors, 
and  statesmen  who  have  not  only  been  im- 
prisoned, but  murdered  within  its  walls. 
The  histories  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Catharine 
Howard,  Anne  Boleyn,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Lord  William  Russell,  the  Protector  Som- 
erset, Sir  Thomas  More,  William  Wallace, 
and  King  John  of  France,  do  they  not  live 
in  the  remembrance  of  every  historical 
reader  ?  These  old  towers  are  very  inter- 
esting, but  only  a  few  of  them  are  open  to 
the  public.  In  addition  to  the  historic 
points  of  interest  which  you  visit,  you  will 
be  conducted  through  the  Armories  and 
Jewel-house,  for  which  you  must  purchase 
tickets,  price  one  English  shilling ;  and, 
after  waiting  until  a  party  is  collected, 
which  is  done  every  half  hour,  a  warder, 
dressed  as  a  yeoman  of  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  will  show  you  through  the  Armory, 
and  then  intrust  you  to  the  care  of  a  female, 
who  will  describe  the  use  and  value  of  the 
regalia  in  the  Jewel-house. 

The  Horse  Armory,,  built  in  1826,  is  an 
extensive  gallery,  in  which  is  a  finely-ar- 
ranged collection  of  armor  used  from  the 
13th  to  the  18th  century,  including  suits 
made  for  different  distinguished  person- 
ages; among  these  is  that  worn  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  I. ;  Henry 
VIII. ;  Dudley,  carl  of  Leicester;  Charles 
I. ;  and  John  of  Gaunt ;  a  suit  worn  at  the 
Eglinton  tournament,  in  1839,  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Waterford.  From  the  Horse  Ar- 
mory you  are  conducted  into  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Armory ,  filled  with  arms  and  relics : 
it  is  located  within  the  walls  of  the  White 
Tower,  which  are  14  feet  thick.  The  room 
in  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  immured 
is  here  shown :  he  was  confined  three  dif- 
ferent times  in  the  Tower,  and  here  his  son 
Carew  was  born.  The  block  upon  which 
Lord  Lovat  was  beheaded  is  also  shown. 
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For  nearly  600  yean,  the  lions,  which  were 
given  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  1884, 
were  among  the  sights  in  the  Tower.  On 
the  way  to  the  Jewel-house  are  some  inter- 
esting specimens  of  cannon  and  mortars  be- 
longing to  different  countries. 

The  Jeuxl-house  contains  all  the  crown- 
jewels  of  England ;  they  are  inclosed  in 
an  immense  case,  around  which  you  walk 
and  listen  to  the  description.  Prominent 
among  them  is  the  crown  made  for  the  cor- 
onation of  Queen  Victoria,  at  an  expense 
of  about  $600,000.  Among  the  profusion 
of  diamonds  is  the  large  ruby  worn  by  the 
Black  Prince ;  the  crown  made  for  the  cor- 
onation of  Charles  II. ;  the  crown  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  that  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort;  crown  made  for  the  coronation  of 
the  queen  of  James  II.,  also  her  ivory  scep- 
tre. The  coronation  spoon,  and  bracelets, 
royal  spurs,  swords  of  Mercy  and  Justice, 
are  among  the  other  jewels.  Here,  too,  is 
the  silver-gilt  baptismal  font,  in  which  is 
deposited  the  christening  water  for  the  roy- 
al children,  and  the  celebrated  Koh-i-noor 
diamond,  the  present  property  of  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  object  of  great  interest  at 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851. 
It  formerlj'  belonged  to  Runjeet  Singh, 
chief  of  Lahore,  and  was  called  the  ''Mount- 
ain of  Light" 

The  British  Museum  is  a  magnificent  ed- 
ifice, lately  re-erected  in  the  Grecian  style 
of  architecture.  It  is  situated  in  Great 
Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  and  is  open  to 
the  public  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fri- 
days. It  is  an  extensive  suite  of  build- 
ings, not  yet  finished,  and  upon  which 
many  gifts  have  been  bestowed,  and  the 
collection  is  yearly  increasing.  The  Li- 
brary contains  seven  hundred  thousand  vol- 
umes, and  its  number  is  only  exceeded  by 
the  libraries  of  Paris  and  Munich.  The 
Reading-room  is  a  magnificent  apartment, 
circular,  about  140  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
dome  roof  106  feet  high,  unsupported  by 
pillars.  The  collection  of  marbles  is  very 
extensive,  comprising  the  Elgin,  Phlga- 
lean,  and  Townley  collections,  with  a  large 
assortment  of  modern  works.  The  Egyp- 
tian antiquities  are  unsurpassed.  It  has 
the  best  zoological  collection  in  the  world, 
and  the  number  of  MSS.,  prints,  and  draw- 
ings is  immense.  In  the  gallery  of  natu- 
ral history  is  a  gorilla  purchased  from  M. 
Du  Cbailln.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the 
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apartment  called  the  King's  Library,  in 
which  are  some  books  presented  by  George 
IV.,  and  some  gems  of  Italian,  German, 
and  Flemish  engravings.  Outside  of  the 
building  may  be  seen  some  ancient  Greek 
sculptures  from  Asia  Minor,  remaining  here 
until  there  is  room  for  them  elsewhere. 

Buckingham  Palace,  the  former  resi- 
dence of  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria,  may 
be  visited  by  obtaining  a  ticket  from  the 
lord  chamberlain.  It  stands  at  the  west 
end  of  St.  James's  Park.  The  principal 
apartments  are  the  throne-room,  library, 
green  drawing-room,  sculpture  gallery,  in 
all  of  which  are  some  fine  paintings :  the 
principal  is  a  Rembrandt,  for  which  5000 
guineas  were  paid  by  George  IV.  The 
interior  of  the  palace  is  grand,  but  dark, 
and  lamps  are  frequently  kept  lighted  in 
many  of  the  apartments  through  the  day. 
In  the  garden  is  a  very  pretty  summer- 
house,  ornamented  with  frescoes  by  dis- 
tinguished artisb*,  such  as  Landseer,  Mao- 
lise,  and  others.  Queen  Victoria  resided 
at  Buckingham,  when  in  town,  since  1887, 
up  to  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort. 
The  Royal  Metes,  close  by,  should  be  visit- 
ed; to  do  so,  obtain  an  order  from  the 
master  of  horse.  Here  are  kept  all  the 
state  horses  and  carriages. 

St.  James's  Palace,  the  residence  of  the 
English  sovereigns  previous  to  Victoria's 
occupation  of  Buckingham  Palace;  the 
queen  formerly  held  her  drawing-rooms 
here,  it  being  more  admirably  arranged  for 
the  purpose  than  Buckingham.  It  is  by  no 
means  pleasing  in  its  external  appearance. 
This  palace  is  rich  in  historical  associa- 
tions :  George  IV.  was  born  here ;  so  also 
was  the  son  of  James  II.  by  Mary  of  Mo* 
dena.  It  is  said  this  child,  who  was  the 
Old  Pretender,  was  conveyed  from  his 
mother's  bed  to  that  of  the  queen's,  who 
occupied  the  great  bedchamber,  in  a  warm- 
ing-pan. Miss  Vane,  one  of  the  maids  of 
honor,  was  here  delivered  of  a  child,  whose 
father  was  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales. 
Here  died  Mary  I. ;  also  Henry,  son  of 
James  I. ;  here  Charles  I.  took  the  last 
leave  of  his  children ;  here  Howard,  hus- 
band of  Mrs.  Howard,  countess  of  Suffolk, 
and  mistress  of  George  II.,  made  a  public 
demand  for  his  wife,  and  was  quieted  by  a 
pension  of  $6000. 

Lambeth  Palace,  on  the  Thames,  nearly 
opposite  the  new  houses  of  Parliament,  to 
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visit  which  an  order  from  the  archbishop 
wnl  be  necessary.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  dates 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  13th  century. 
It  has  a  chapel  GOO  years  old,  and  a  library 
280  years  old,  containing  1500  volumes, 
and  some  manuscripts  which  are  rare  and 
angular.  At  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  is 
Lollard's  Tower,  400  years  old.  The  arch- 
bishops are  always  consecrated  in  the  chap- 
el belonging  to  this  palace. 

Kensington  Palace,  situated  in  Kensing- 
ton— die  third  royal  residence  in  London. 
It  was  bought  by  William  III.,  who,  with 
his  queen,  Mary,  died  here,  as  did  also 
George  III.  Her  present  majesty,  Queen 
Victoria,  was  born  here,  and  held  her  first 
court  here  in  1837.  Kensington  Gardens 
are  connected  with  Hyde  Park  by  a  bridge. 

The  National  Picture-gallery,  situated  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  although  not  so  large 
as  many  galleries  on  the  Continent,  con- 
tains numerous  gems.  It  was  erected  at 
an  expense  of  $500,000 ;  finished  in  1838 ; 
since  which  time  the  Royal  Gallery  has 
occupied  the  eastern  half,  and  gives  an  an- 
nual exhibition  of  modern  sculptures  and 
paintings  from  May  to  June.  The  collec- 
tion is  increased  ^vrery  year  by  the  pur- 
chase of  old  pictures  from  funds  provided 
by  Parliament.  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  collection,  the  centre  of  the 
building  wss  altered  in  1861,  and  a  new 
and  beautiful  saloon  built,  to  be  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  Italian  school.  The  Tur- 
ner collection,  which  Is  very  extensive, 
and  more  so  than  room  will  admit,  was  be- 
queathed to  the  nation  by  the  great  painter 
himself.  Among  the  paintings  of  the  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  French,  and  Flemish  schools 
may  be  noticed,  by  Raphael,  St.  Catharine 
of  Alexandria,  cost  £6000 ;  also  Pope  Ju- 
lius II.  Corregitfo's  Holy  Family,  Ecce 
Homo,  and  Mercury  instructing  Cupid, 
cost  $50,000.  Rubens's  Judgment  of  Par- 
is and  Rape  of  the  Sabine*.  Murillo's  Vis- 
ion of  a  Knight,  and  Holy  Family.  Paul 
Veronese's  Family  of  Darin.*.  Da  Vinci's 
Christ  disputing  in  the  Temple.  Titian, 
Gnido,  Velasquez,  Salvator  Rosa,  Rem- 
tirandt,  and  others,  are  also  represented. 
The  Waterloo  Vase,  which  stands  in  the 
■all,  was  captured  from  a  French  ship  on 
he?  way  from  Carrara  to  Paris. 
;  Among  the  other  public  buildings  of 
fcondon  well  worth  visiting  is  the  Bunk  of 


England,  admission  free ;  the  Royal  Ex- 
change ;  the  Mansion  House,  open  to  the 
public  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  East  In- 
dia Office  and  Museum,  Fridays  free,  Mon- 
days and  Thursdays  by  an  order  from  a 
member  of  the  council ;  the  Mint,  on  Tow- 
er Hill,  by  an  order  from  the  master. 

The  East  India  Museum  comprises  a  very 
curious  collection  of  Oriental  dresses,  in- 
struments, idols,  trinkets;  also  the  cele- 
brated toy  known  as  the  Tippoo's  Tiger. 
The  Museum  is  open  free  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  10  to  4. 
The  South  Kensington  Museum  is  an  inter- 
esting establishment,  situated  near  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition  Building,  and  has  a 
great  variety  of  curiosities ;  open  on  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays,  and  Saturdays  for  free  ad- 
mission, from  10  A.M.  to  10  P.M.  The 
collection  of  paintings  is  well  selected  from 
some  of  the  finest  British  artists.  To  visit 
the  United  Service  Museum  a  member's 
ticket  of  admission  roust  be  procured,  and 
a  ticket  of  application  for  J.  Soane's. 

The  Picture-galleries,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  are  Grosvenor's, 
Hope's,  and  Holford's  galleries.  There 
are  also  several  fine  pictures  in  the  Apsley 
House,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  long  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington :  it 
may  be  visited  by  ticket  from  the  propri- 
etor. •  In  the  gallery  is  Correggio's  master- 
piece, Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives :  it 
was  captured  in  Spain  in  Joseph  Bona- 
parte's traveling  carriage.  There  is  also 
a  marble  statue  of  Napoleon  by  Canova. 

Visitors  to  London  should  by  all  means 
visit  the  exhibition  of  wax  figures  by  Mad- 
ame Tussaud,  in  Baker  Street;  it  is  the 
finest  known  collection  in  the  world.  The 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons'  Museum  may 
be  visited  by  introduction  of  a  member. 
The  hospitals  of  Chelsea,  Bethlehem, 
Bartholomew's,  Guy's,  Westminster,  St. 
George's,  and  London,  may  all  be  visited 
by  a  tioket  from  the  governors. 

The  University  of  London,  founded  in 
1889,  ranks  first  among  the  educational  es- 
tablishments of  the  metropolis.  It  baa 
two  colleges,  University  and  King's,  and 
has  the  power  of  conferring  degrees* 
Among  the  many  endowed  schools  of  the 
metropolis,  the  Blue-coat  School,  in  Tothill 
Fields,  is  the  most  noted :  it  is  so  called 
from  the  color  of  the  boys'  clothes.  Chil- 
dren am  not  admitted  wider  the  age  of 
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seven  nor  after  ten.  Westminster  School, 
St.  Paul's  School,  Merchant  Tailors',  and 
Charter-house  schools,  the  training  col- 
leges of  Battersea,  Chelsea,  and  Highbury : 
these  last  are  for  the  education  of  teachers, 
and  all  worth  a  visit 

Bank  of  England— the  most  extensive 
banking  institution  in  the  world — situated 
north  of  the  Royal  Exchange :  about  1000 
clerks  are  constantly  employed  here,  at 
salaries  ranging  from  $250  to  $6000  per  an- 
num. The  buildings  are  rather  low,  and 
peculiar  in  appearance;  they,  with  the 
courts,  include  an  area  of  about  eight  acres. 
Many  of  the  offices  are  open  to  visitors,  but 
tho  privates  ones  can  only  be  visited  by 
an  order  from  a  director :  the  most  inter- 
esting apartments  are  the  bullion  office, 
weighing  office,  treasury,  and  the  apart- 
ment where  the  bank-notes,  are  printed : 
here  is  a  steam-engine,  which  moves  print- 
ing-machines, plate-presses,  etc.,  and,  from 
its  beautiful  movement,  forma  a  very  inter- 
esting sight. 

General  Pod-office,  St.Martin's4e-grand, 
is  a  spacious  building,  in  Ionic  style,  with 
lofty  central  portico.  The  establishment 
employs  more  than  20,000  clerks,  carriers, 
etc,  in  different  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  about  600  millions  of  letters  are  de- 
livered annually — 150  millions  in  Lon- 
don alone.  The  annual  postage  revenue 
amounts  to  $17,600,000. 

The  principal  Clubs  in  London,  which 
are  mostly  at  West  End,  are  the  Army  and 
Navy,  in  Pall  Mall ;  the  Reform,  Pall  Mall; 
Carlton,  Pall  Mall ;  Senior  United  Service, 
Pall  Mall ;  Junior  Untied  Service,  Regent 
Street;  Athenaum,  Conservative,  Oriental, 
Union,  and  Garrick.  There  are  some  dozen 
others  of  lesser  note.  Admittance  through 
introduction  by  a  member. 

The  Churches  being  so  very  numerous, 
nearly  900  in  number,  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  even  a  general  description. 
Those  most  worthy  of  note  after  St.  Paul's 
and  the  Abbey  are  the  following.  Many 
are  remarkable  for  their  antiquity,  and  the 
rest  for  architectural  beauties.  Among  the 
former,  Temple  Church,  Fleet  Street ;  St. 
Savior's,  Southwark  (this  is  the  most  im- 
portant church  on  the  Surrey  side);  St. 
Margaret's,  Westminster.  Bow  Church  is 
located  in  a  Yery  conspicuous  position  on 
the  south  aide  of  Cheapside,  and  has  a  spire 
rf  extreme  beauty,  designed  by  Sir  Chris- 


topher Wren.  The  consecration  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  takes  place  here.  8t. 
Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  attractive  on  ac- 
count of  its  Doric  portico.  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  is  remarkable  for  the  nu- 
merous weddings  which  occur  here.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  distinguished  himself  in 
the  designs  of  churches,  having  built  fifty- 
three  since  the  time  of  the  great  fire.  Of 
the  more  recent  structures,  one  of  the  moat 
noticeable  is  St.  Stephen's,  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  erected  at  the  expense  of  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts.  On  Sunday  a  most  ex- 
quisite choral  service  is  performed.  St. 
Marylebone,  in  the  Marylebone  Road,  la 
elaborately  finished,  and  the  services  here 
are  very  impressive.  Among  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches  the  most  important  is 
St.  George's  Cathedral,  near  the  Bethlehem 
Hospital:  it  is  a  massive  Gothic  structure, 
but  has  never  been  finished,  in  consequence 
of  a  deficient  amount  of  funds.  Of  the  sen- 
sation religious  establishments,  however, 
none  can  compete  with  that  of  Spurgeon's 
Tabernacle:  here  the  celebrated  preacher 
entices  the  curious  crowd,  sometimes  num- 
bering four  or  five  thousand.  Whitehall 
Chapel  was  formerly  the  Banqueting  House 
of  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  fire  in  1695  it  was  the  only  portion 
of  the  palace  which  escaped  destruction. 
The  present  edifice  was  erected  in  the  time 
of  James  I.,  and  is  regarded  as  a  most  in- 
teresting specimen  of  Italian  architecture. 
The  interior  is  about  113  feet  long  and  66 
wide ;  the  ceiling  was  painted  by  Ruben*  in 
memory  of  James  I.  In  front  of  one  of 
the  windows  Charles  I.  suffered  death  an 
the  scaffold. 

The  Mansions  ofNobiSty  are  less  elabo- 
rate and  more  comfortable  in  England  than 
any  where  else :  great  attention  is  paid  to 
extreme  ease  and  luxury  in  all  domestic 
arrangements.  Apeley  House,  at  the  corner 
of  Piccadilly  and  Hyde  Park,  is  associated 
strictly  with  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  who  resided  here.  The  moat 
important  room  is  that  facing  Hyde  Park, 
containing  seven  windows :  here  the  cele- 
brated Waterloo  banquets  were  held,  at 
which  the  Great  Duke  presided  from  the 
year  1816  until  1862,  on  the  18th  day  of 
June.  Northumberland  House,  with  its  fine 
front  and  carved  lion,  is  the  most  noble- 
looking,  and  Stafford  House  (built  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  named  after  the  Baal 
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of  Stafford,  in  consideration  of  his  having 
loaned  the  money  to  complete  it)  the  meet 
pleasantly  located  of  all  the  mansions. 
Groevenor  House  possesses  the  Grosvenor 
GaBery,  in  which  collection  are  four  of  Ru- 
hens's  choice  works :  the  cost  of  the  series 
was  $50,000.  The  Bridgewater  House  con- 
tains a  rare  collection  of  paintings,  which 
are  of  great  value.  The  Lansdowne  House, 
m  Berkley  Square,  also  contains  some  good 
paintings  and  sculpture.  There  are  other 
residences  almost  as  attractive  lacking  title, 
sack  as  Baron  Rothschild's,  near  Apsley 
Rouse ;  Mr.  Holford's,  in  Park  Lane,  etc. 
Some  of  the  buildings  used  as  Government 
Ofices  are  very  fine,  particularly  the  Treas- 
ury at  Whitehall. 

The  Placet  of  Amusement  in  London  are 
very  numerous.  The  Opera-house,  in  Hay- 
market,  is  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  lar- 
gest in  Europe.  The  Opera-house  in  Cov- 
eat  Garden  is  open  during  the  season. 
The  prices  for  admittance  are  much  higher 
than  on  the  Continent  or  in  our  own  coun- 
try. See  daily  papers.  The  Theatres  are 
Drary  Lane,  Haymarket,  Adelphi,  Olym- 
pic, Lyceum,  Princess's,  Strand,  Sadler's 
Wells,  Surrey,  Victoria,  French  Theatre, 
Marylebone,  and  Astley's :  at  this  last  you 
see  the  best  horsemanship  in  the  world. 
The  prices  vary  from  five  English  shillings 
(boxes)  to  one  English  shilling  (pit). 

The  principal  Cemeteries  of  London  are 
the  Woking  Necropolis,  Brompton,  Tower 
Hamlets,  Victoria  Park,  Abney  Park,  Nor- 
wood, and  Kensal  Green.  Among  the  per- 
sona interred  in  the  latter  was  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  and  the  Princess  Sophia,  Sydney 
Smith,  Thomas  Hood,  John  Murray,  Allan 
Cunningham,  and  the  children  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott.  The  most  remarkable  and  elab- 
orate tombs  are  those  of  Ducrow,  Soyer, 
and  St.  John  Long.  There  is  a  law  now 
in  London  forbidding  interments  in  the 
church-yards;  nevertheless,  some  of  the 
burial-grounds  are  very  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  past  recollections,  such  as  Bun- 
hill  Fields,  for  there  lie  the  remains  of  John 
Bunyan,  George  Fox,  John  Owen,  and  oth- 
ers. The  Woking  Necropolis  is  a  rerj 
beautiful  burial-ground,  something  in  the 
style  of  our  Greenwood  Cemetery,  and  de- 
cidedly the  best  adapted  to  the  purpose  in 
the  vicinity  of  London.    It  is  reached  by 


The  Bridget  of  London,  by  means  of 


which  communication  exists  between  tbe 
northern  and  southern  sections  of  the  me- 
tropolis, are  quite  numerous.  The  London 
Bridge  is  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  bridges 
in  the  world,  built  of  granite,  with  five 
arches.  The  Waterloo  Bridge  surpasses  all 
the  others  in  magnificence,  and  the  West- 
minster is  also  very  beautiful. 

Newgate  prison  is  well  worth  a  visit  by 
the  curious  in  such  matters.  It  ought 
to  be  especially  so  to  our  Pennsylvania 
friends,  the  founder  of  their  state,  William 
Penn,  having  done  penance  there. 

The  Royal  Zoological  Garden*,  situated 
in  Regent's  Park,  should  be  visited  by  all 
strangers.  It  is  one  of  the  "  institutions' ' 
of  London.  Admittance,  one  English  soil* 
ling ;  open  from  nine  o'clock  until  sunset. 
The  refreshing  little  lakes  are  bordered  by 
exotics,  ornamental  trees,  and  shrubs ;  neat 
little  thatched  cottages,  almost  enveloped 
in  the  running  woodbine,  wafting  sweet 
odors,  intersperse  the  most  romantic  parts : 
here  the  birds  are  busily  engaged  executing 
their  trills  and  echoes,  and  filling  the  per- 
fumed air  with  heavenly  music.  Follow- 
ing the  serpentine  walks,  we  meet  the 
abode  of  tbe  bears,  monkeys,  and  other  an- 
imals, which,  as  a  collection,  is  the  best  in 
England. 


The  principal  Pleasure-gardens  of  London 
were  Vauxball  and  Cremorne;  but,  alas! 
the  former  no  longer  exists ;  the  spot  that 
knew  it  once  is  now  covered  over  with 
buildings,  and  is  no  more  the  resort  of  the 
gay,  and  the  scene  of  numerous  cases  of 
intrigues  and  assignations,  which  are  re- 
corded as  occurring  here  between  celebra- 
ted persons.  Tom  Brown,  in  his  Amuse- 
ments, says,  "The  ladies  that  have  an  in- 
clination to  be  private  take  delight  in  the 
close  walks  of  Spring  Gardens,  where  both 
sexes  meet,  and  mutually. serve  one  another 
as  guides  to  lose  their  way ;  and  the  wind- 
ings and  turnings  in  the  little  wildernesses 
are  so  intricate,  that  the  most  experienced 
mothers  have  often  lost  themselves  in  look- 
ing for  their  daughters."    Mrs.  Frail  says, 
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in  Congreve's  play  of  Love  for  Love,  *'  A 
great  piece  of  business  to  go  to  Covent  Gar- 
den Square  in  a  hackney-coach,  and  take  a 
turn  with  one's  friend !  If  I  bad  gone  to 
Knightsbridge,  or  Chelsea,  or  to  Spring 
Gardens  (Vauxhall),  or  to  Barn  Elms,  with 
a  man  alone,  something  might  have  been 
said."  The  walks  in  Vauxhall  were  very 
beautiful,  especially  at  ni^ht,  when  illumi- 
nated with  its  numerous  lamps.  The  fra- 
grancy  of  the  flowers,  its  shady  nooks  and 
bowers,  and  the  delightful  music,  all  ren- 
dered it  a  desirable  place  in  summer  to 
while  awav  an  hour. 

Cremorne  Gardens. — These  gardens,  sit- 
uated at  Chelsea,  may  be  reached  by  the 
omnibuses,  which  run  through  Piccadilly 
all  day.  They  formerly  belonged  to  Lord 
Cremorne,  and  are  most  tastefully  laid  out 
with  flower-beds,  and  ornamented  with 
statues  and  little  bowers,  where  refresh- 
ments are  procured.  In  the  evening  the 
Gardens  are  illuminated,  and  various  per- 
formances are  offered  to  visitors,  such  -as 
ballets  and  pantomimes,  in  the  little  thea- 
tre, and  fire-works,  rope-dancing,  and  some- 
times a  circus,  with  the  customary  perform- 
ing monkeys,  dogs,  etc.  One  of  the  great 
attractions  is  the  invisible  Sibyl,  who  will, 
for  a  small  compensation,  relate  the  events 
of  the  past  and  future,  and  satisfy  the  cu- 
rious upon  the  most  ambiguous  subjects. 
Among  the  attractions  also  is  the  celebra- 
ted dancing  platform,  where  the  polka, 
waltz,  and  quadrilles  are  directed  in  an 
artistic  manner  by  competent  musicians. 
Dinner  a  la  carte  can  be  obtained  from 
noon  until  night  at  the  hotel  which  opens 
mio  the  Gardens. 

Kew  Gardens,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
is  also  a  delightful  spot:  it  can  be  reached 
in  summer  by  steamer  every  half  hour,  or 
by  omnibuses  from  the  city.  The  most  at- 
tractive object  at  Kew  is  the  celebrated 
Botanic  Garden*,  extending  over  75  acres 
of  ground.  The  plants  are  of  the  rarest 
quality,  arranged  and  labeled  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hooker.  The  great  palm-house  con- 
tains exotics  reaching  to  a  height  of  60 
feet.  An  inclosed  conservatory,  twice  as 
large  as  the  palm-house,  is  now  being  con- 
structed, and  a  lake  is  being  formed  which 
communicates  with  the  Thames  by  a  tun- 
nel under  the  river  terrace.  This  delight- 
ful spot  is  open  to  the  public  every  after- 
noon, Sundays  included. 
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There  are  numerous  other  places  of 
amusement  for  young  men  who  wish  to  sea 
"life,"  such  as  the  Casino,  Argyle  Rooms, 
Judge  and  Jury,  Coal-hole,  Cider-cellars, 
and  Evans's,  which  we  should  mention 
were  we  preparing  a  Guide-book  for  them  ; 
but  we  are  writing  only  for  the  staid  trav- 
elers in  search  of  valuable  information, 
and  will  not  mention  these  haunts  of  the 

gay!  — 

It  would  be  well  to  endeavor  to  be  in 
London  in  the  early  part  of  June,  to  wit- 
ness the  "  Derby'*  races,  which  take  place 
at  Epsom.  The  houses  of  Parliament  are 
always  closed  on  the  day  of  the  races,  and 
a  general  u  Fourth  of  July"  pervades  the 
city.  To  visit  the  course  there  are  several 
ways.  If  with  a  party,  say  six  persona,  by 
all  means  go  in  4i  style"— coach  and.  four, 
with  outriders.  This,  with  your  ticket  to 
the  stand,  will  cost  from  $10  to  $12  each. 
Of  course,  you  will  carry  a  lunch  with  you. 
If  alone,  you  may  take  your  chance  in  a 
public  conveyance,  or  take  the  train  for 
Epsom  from  Waterloo  Bridge. 

On  the  Ascot  Cup  Day  the  queen  and  roy- 
al family  generally  visit  the  course.  Ascot 
is  Ave  miles  from  Windsor,  and  the  road 
through  which  you  pass  is  one  of  surpass- 
ing loveliness. 


One  of  the  sights  of  London  is  the  Cov- 
ent Gardn  Market,  which,  as  early  as  four 
or  Ave  o'clock  in  the  morning,  is  alive  with 
dealers  in  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers  of 
the  choicest  description. 

Carriage-hire  in  London  is  full  as  ex-' 
pensive  as  in  New  York,  although  the 
"style"  of  the  former  is  far  superior  to  tbs> 
latter.  A  handsome  brougham  and  pair,: 
with  coachman  in  livery,  wiU  cost,  from 
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fiO  to  $75  per  week,  including  the  pour 
boire  of  the  coachman ;  the  same  establish- 
ment per  day  from  $8  to  $10.  This  style 
of  carriage,  however,  is  superseded  by  the 
cabs,  which  are  of  two  different  kinds — 
the  "four-wheelers"  and  the  "Hansoms" 
(named  after  the  patentee) — which  accom- 
modate two  persons.  The  prices  are  2*. 
per  boor  for  one  or  two  persons,  and  6J. 
additional  for  every  extra  person,  and  6rf. 
for  every  additional  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  Omnibus**  of  London  convey  you 
east,  west,  north,  and  south.  Before  leav- 
ing London,  be  certain  yon  visit  the  im- 
mense brewery  of  Barclay  and  Perkins :  it 
is  one  of  the  "  institutions,"  justly  celebra- 
ted. 

In  England,  nearly  all  places  of  interest 
are  closed  against  gratuitous  admissions ; 
consequently,  while  our  average  of  $5  per 
day  will  suffice  for  the  Continent,  f)2  addi- 
tional had  better  be  added  for  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain. 

Travelers  should  not  fail  to  be  provided 
with  Bradshaw's  British  and  Continental 
Railway  and  Steam  Navigation  Guides, 
published  monthly  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Adams, 
No.  69  Fleet  Street,  who  will  also  give  cv- 
erv  information  to  American  travelers  in 
Europe  on  their  calling  at  his  office.  There 
are  numerous  articles  for  which  England 
is  celebrated,  both  for  quality  and  cheap- 
ness, which  are  very  essential  to  the  trav- 
eler, which  may  be  bought  at  this  estab- 
lishment ;  also  traveling-bags,  maps,  wa- 
ter-proof coats,  dictionaries  of  all  the  for- 
eign languages,  with  all  the  different  Hand- 
books, including  "Harper's  Hand-book/or 
Travelers." 

For  the  purchase  of  pocket  telescopes 
and  perspective  glasses  for  field  use,  one  of 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  traveler,  or 
any  article  in  the  optician  line,  the  house 
of  H.  Gould  &  Co.,  181  Strand,  established 
over  one  hundred  years,  can  be  Btrongly 
recommended.  Their  opera  glasses  have 
also  a  great  reputation,  being  highly  rec- 
ommended in  the  London  Cornhill  Maga- 
zine. 

One  of  the  best  tailoring  establishments 
in  London  (and  clothing  is  remarkably 
cheap  in  England)  is  that  of  H.  L.  Mar- 
shall &  Co.,  No.  616  New  Oxford  Street, 
near  the  British  Museum.  The  goods  of 
this  house  are  ot  the  best  quality,  cheap, 
sod  made  with  the  utmost  promptitude. 


We  can  cordially  recommend  their  trav- 
eling-suits, which  they  get  up  at  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice. 

One  of  the  principal  excursions  from 
London  (and  much  better  for  you  to  miss 
London  than  miss  it)  is  the  Crystal  Palace 
at  Sydenham,  which  we  do  not  think  is 
surpassed,  as  an  interesting  excursion,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  works  of  Nature 
and  of  art  there  to  be  seen,  with  the  beau- 
tiful surroundings,  by  any  in  England  or 
the  Continent.  We  would  strongly  advise 
not  only  making  the  excursion  and  spend- 
ing a  day,  but  taking  your  luggage  and 
spending  three  or  four  days,  for  this  rea- 
son :  Nearly  all  the  beautiful  buildings  one 
sees  on  the  Continent  are  better  apprecia- 
ted if  one  understands  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture to  which  they  belong,  and  we  are 
not  aware  of  any  other  spot  where  one  can 
sit  and  see  before  him,  in  all  their  splendor, 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  ail  the 
different  styles,  a  few  days1  attention  to 
which  will  put  him  in  possession  of  knowl- 
edge never  to  be  forgotten,  and  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  during  every  hour  of  his  trav- 
els. We  will  describe  the  different  courts 
in  the  order  in  which  they  come.  A  fine 
family  hotel  (the  Crystal  Palace)  adjoins 
the  palace,  where  families  or  single  gentle- 
men can  be  provided  with  rooms  at  reason- 
able rates,  and  looking  out  on  a  landscape 
rarely  equaled  in  Great  Britain.  We  would 
decidedly  prefer  this  for  a  few  weeks'  res- 
idence to  any  other  part  of  England.  Con- 
veyances to  the  city  every  hour ;  time,  fif- 
teen minutes.  The  dinner  served  up  to 
parties  in  the  lawn-rooms 'of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Hotel  have  thrown  Riohmond  and 
Greenwich  in  the  shade. 

To  reach  Sydenham  you  take  the  cars 
at  London  Bridge  Station.  The  fare,  in- 
cluding price  of  admission  to  the  palace, 
first  class,  2s.  6rf. ;  second  class,  2c.  The 
view  from  the  palace  is  one  of  the  most 
lovely  in  Great  Britain,  or  perhaps  the 
world — that  is,  taking  into  consideration 
its  immediate  surroundings.  The  gardens 
are  most  delightful ;  their  beautiful  walks, 
serpentine  streams,  statues,  fountains,  and 
lawns,  render  it  unsurpassable.  There  is 
a  portion  of  the  building  appropriated  to 
tropical  trees  and  plants;  to  courts  <f. 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  sculpture ; 
to  courts  of  Assyria,  Alhambra,  Germany, 
and  Italy ;  copies  of  the  masterpieces  of 
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all  the  great  sculptors  of  both  ancient  and 
modern  times ;  and  those  who  can  not  visit 
Florence  and  Rome  to  see  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  other  great  masters, 
may  here  see  their  reproduction.  If  Italy 
will  hold  the  originals,  the  best  thing  En- 
gland can  do  is  to  have  most  perfect  copies, 
and  here  you  see  them  in  abundance.  Im- 
mense halls,  filled  with  the  productions, 
both  natural  and  mechanical,  of  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  America ;  picture-galleries,  mu- 
seums, and  refreshment  saloons ;  in  short, 
every  thing  to  please  both  the  eye  and  the 
appetite.  Should  you  visit  the  palace  on 
the  occasion  of  a  concert,  at  which  time 
8000  children  often  sing,  and  80,000  per- 
sons attend,  be  particular  to  leave  early, 
else  you  may  be  detained  until  midnight 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  roturn  in  the 
cars.  Should  you  desire  to  insult  the 
British  public  by  a  bribe  of  half  a  crown  to 
the  conductor  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
•eat — the  thing  hoe  been  done. 

On  entering  the  palace,  we  proceed 
through  the  south  wing  to  the  main  build- 
ing, passing  through  the  department  of 
natural  history,  and,  proceeding  toward  the 
centre  of  the  nave,  take  our  stand  oppo- 
site the  screen  of  the  kings  and  queens  of 
England,  from  which  point  a  fine  view  of 
the  building  is  obtained.  Passing  up  the 
nave,  and  crossing  the  main  entrance,  we 
will  commence  with  the  Egyptian  Court, 
which  is  exceedingly  interesting,  being  the 
most  ancient  style  of  architecture  yet  dis- 
covered, and  also  from  its.  connection  with 
Biblical  history :  passing  up  the  avenue  of 
lions,  we  observe  the  outer  walls-  and  col- 
umns of  a  temple,  the  capitals  or  heads  of 
which  are  carved  to  illustrate  the  palm  and 
papyrus,  the  latter,  in  its  various  stages 
from  the  bud  to  the  full-blown  flower. 
The  earliest  piece  of  architecture  in  the 
palace,  dating  back  as  far  as  1660  B.C.,  is 
a  copy  of  a  tomb  at  Beni  Hassan.  It  is  of 
great  value,  as  it  exhibits  the  first  order 
of  Egyptian  columns,  and  undoubtedly  fur- 
nished the  Greeks  with  the  model  of  their 
early  Doric.  As  we  pass  out  we  perceive 
the  beautiful  portico  from  the  island  of 
Philoe :  within  is  the  remarkable  statue  of 
the  Egyptian  Antinous.  As  we  proceed 
on  to  the  right,  in  a  recess  is  the  model  of 
the  Temple  of  Aboo  Simbel,  cut  in  the  side 
of  a  rock  in  Nubia :  it  was  taken  from  the 
Hall  of  Columns  commenced  by  Osiris  the 
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First,  and  completed  by  his  son,  Barneses 
the  Great,  about  1170  B.C. 

The  Greek  Court. — After  leaving  the 
grand,  yet  gloomy  Egyptian  architecture, 
it  is  delightful  to  wander  among  the  speci- 
mens of  Greek  art — delicately,  yet  finely 
proportioned;  graceful  in  form;  simple, 
and  yet  of  great  strength.  The  specimens 
which  we  here  find  are  from  the  late  peri- 
od of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  court  repre- 
sents mostly  portions  of  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter at  Nemea,  built  about  400  years  B.C. 
Among  the  statues  we  recognize  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  Greek  school. 
The  celebrated  Venus  of  Milo,  unrivaled 
as  to  its  beauty  of  the  female  form ;  the 
Laocoon  ;  Ariadne,  from  the  Vatican  ; 
Sleeping  Faun;  Farnese  Juno,  and  the 
Discobolus,  from  the  Vatican.  In  this 
court  is  the  far-famed  Niobe  group,  from 
Florence,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  the  Greek  art;  also  the  Belvi- 
dere  Torso,  from  the  Vatican ;  the  heav- 
enly Psyche,  from  the  Museum  at  Naples ; 
the  celebrated  Venus  de  Medici ;  and  busts 
of  the  Greek  orators,  philosophers,  gener- 
als, statesmen,  etc.  As  we  approach  the 
Roman  Court,  the  most  attractive  feature 
is  the  arch :  on  entering,  we  come  into  an 
apartment  where  the  walls  are  colored  in 
imitation  of  porphyry  and  malachite. 
Among  the  sculpture  here  is  the  magnifi- 
cent Venus  Aphrodite,  from  the  Capitol, 
Rome;  statue  of  Drusus,  from  Naples;  the 
Venus  Callipygos,  from  Naples ;  the  Apol- 
lo Belvidere  and  the  Diana,  from  the  Lou- 
vre. After  leaving  this  court,  we  pass 
into  the  superb  Alhambra  Court :  the  por- 
tion of  architecture  here  represented  is  the 
famous  Court  of  Lions,  Tribunal  of  Justice, 
Divan  and  Hall  of  the  Abencerrages.  The 
fountain  in  the  centre  is  supported  by  lions, 
from  which  the  court  takes  its  name.  Pass- 
ing through  the  tropical  division  and  across 
the  transept,  we  approach  the  Assyrian 
Court,  which,  with  its  brilliant  coloring,  its 
immense  halls,  and  peculiar  ornaments, 
strikes  one  as  being  extremely  singular, 
and  yet  highly  interesting.  The  exterior 
front  and  sides  of  the  court  were  taken 
from  the  palace  at  Khorsabad. .  Crossing 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  nave  we  find  the 
Byzantine  Courts  the  external  decorations 
of  which  are  very  beautiful,  not  only  for 
its  mosaic  ornaments,  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  Byzantine  art,  but  also  for  its  pain* 
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iags  of  Btastrious  characters  of  that  peri- 
od, among  which  is  that  of  Charles  the 
Bald  of  France,  and  the  Emperor  Niceph- 
orns  Botoniales  of  Constantinople.  In  the 
centre  of  the  court  is  a  copy  of  a  mar- 
ble fountain  at  Heisterbach,  on  the  Rhine. 
On  either  side  of  the  fountain  are  effigies 
of  King  John,  King  Henry,  and  others. 
The  German  Mediaeval  is  the  next  court, 
and  is  devoted  exclusively  to  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  Germany.  The  cen- 
tre doorway  was  cast  from  a  famous  door- 
way in  Nuremberg.  This  court  contains 
considerable  sculpture  by  most  excellent 
artists,  and  many  fine  specimens  of  the 
German  mediaeval  art.  On  entering  the 
EmglUk  Mediaeval  Court  we  will  notice  the 
magnificent  doorway  from  Rochester  Ca- 
thedral. Here  also  is  a  monument  of  the 
14th  century,  representing  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  Ascension  of  Christ :  at  the  foot, 
soldiers  are  on  guard  sleeping ;  in  the  cen- 
tre is  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  bearing 
his  cross,  and  at  his  feet  the  three  Marys 
in  adoration ;  above  is  represented  the  As- 
cension, and  the  apostles  standing  around. 
The  other  monuments  of  interest  are  those 
of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  from  Hereford 
Cathedral;  Edward  II.,  from  Gloucester; 
William  of  Wykeham,  from  Winchester ; 
Edward  the  Black  Prince,  in  gilt  armor, 
from  Canterbury  Cathedral;  and  Queen 
Eleanor,  whose  lovely  countenance  can 
not  pass  unnoticed.  In  the  vestibule,  the 
painted  monument  vt  John  of  Eltham,  the 
Arderne  tomb,  monument  of  Henry  IV., 
and  Joan  of  Navarre.  Anne  of  Bohemia, 
and  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick, 
from  St.  Mary's  Church,  Warwick,  are 
among  the  finest  Gothic  specimens  in  En- 
gland. In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  the 
magnificent/oaf  from  Walsingham.  The 
Freweh  and  Italian  Mediaeval  Court  comes 
next,  and  contains  some  specimens  of  art 
by  Giovanni  Piaano  and  his  son  Nino,  also 
Andrea  Orgagna.  The  Renaieeance  Court. 
—This  style  of  architecture  has  existed 
since  the  year  1420,  at  which  time  Ghi- 
berti  executed  his  wonderful  bronze  doors : 
portraits  of  twelve  of  the  most  celebrated 
patrons  of  art  exist  here,  among  whom  we 
may  mention  Francis  I.  and  Catharine  de1 
Medici ;  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Lucrezia 
Borgia;  Mary  of  Burgundy  and  Maximil- 
ian of  Germany.  In  the  centre  of  the 
court  Is  a  fountain  from  the  Chateau  de 


Gaillon,  in  franco,  and  two  bronze  wells 
from  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice.  This 
court  also  contains  a  copy  of  the  celebra- 
ted gates  from  the  Baptistery  at  Florence, 
called  by  Michael  Angelo  "the  Gates  of 
Paradise."  The  Elitabethan  Court  con- 
tains the  monument  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Soots,  executed  in  the  commencement  of 
the  17th  century,  and  is  extremely  charac- 
teristic of  the  Elizabethan  style ;  also  the 
monuments  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Mar- 
garet, countess  of  Richmond.  The  Italian 
Court  is  founded  on  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
finest  edifices  in  Rome — the  Farnese  Pal- 
ace. In  the  centre  of  the  court  we  find 
the  fountain  "of  the  Tortoises."  Among 
the  other  objects  of  attraction  are  copies 
of  the  celebrated  frescoes  of  Raphael  in  the 
Vatican  palace  at  Rome.  The  monuments 
of  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano  de'  Medici ;  stat- 
ues of  the  Slave;  Moses,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo ;  the  Pieata,  in  St.  Peter's,  Rome ; 
also  the  bronze  door,  by  Sansovino,  from 
St.  Mark's, Venice.  In  the  vestibule  to  the 
Italian  Court  are  some  elaborate  monu- 
ments and  tombs,  exhibiting  the  later  Re- 
naissance style.  Having  visited  the  dif- 
ferent courts,  and  viewed  the  style  of  ar- 
chitecture belonging  to  each,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  great  central  transept,  and 
will  leave  the  reader  to  select  his  future 
course  himself  at  the  same  time  recom- 
mend his  visiting  the  Pompeian  Court,  de- 
partment of  natural  history,  library  and 
reading-room,  and  the  statues.  The  gal- 
leries are  devoted  to  pictures,  portraits, 
fine  arts,  Indian  collections,  industrial  mu- 
seum, etc.  The  botanical  and  tropical  de- 
partments should  also  be  visited.  Upon 
leaving  the  interior  of  the  palace,  a  stroll 
through  the  park  and  gardens,  a  visit  to 
the  arcade  and  rosary,  the  terrace,  the 
fountains — particularly  the  large  circular 
one  surrounded  by  white  marble  statues — 
will  prove  extremely  interesting;  and  the 
view  from  the  top  of  the  broad  flight  of 
steps,  as  you  leave  the  central  transept,  is 
most  picturesque.  The  surrounding  pic- 
ture of  natural  scenery  is  truly  lovely — 
undulating  and  rich  in  hue;  the  back- 
ground is  completed  by  a  range  of  blue 
hills,  spires  of  village  churches,  and  clus- 
ters of  cottages.  All  who  visit  Sydenham 
will  agree  that  more  beauties  here  exist, 
of  nature  and  of  art,  than  any  where  else 
in  the  vicinity  of  London. 
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Windsor  Castle. Starting  from  the  Wa- 
terloo station  and  pawing  through  Rich- 
mond, which  wo  will  describe  on  our  re- 
turn, in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  you 
arrive  at  the  favorite  seat  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Great  Britain  for  the  past  eight  centu- 
ries— and  even  before  Windsor  Castle  was 
founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  the  Sax- 
on kings  resided  on  this  spot.  The  castle 
lies  near  the  town  of  Windsor,  which  eon- 
tains  some  10,000  inhabitants.  There  are 
several  good  hotels  where  you  may  dine ; 
the  best  are  Star  and  Garter,  Castle,  and 
Clarence.  If  the  royal  family  be  absent, 
you  can  visit  her  majesty's  private  apart- 
ments, for  which  purpose  you  must  obtain 
an  order  from  the  lord  chamberlain;  the 
rest  of  the  castle  may  be  visited  by  an  or- 
der which  can  be  procured  of  Messrs.  Gun 
&  Co.,  Strand.  The  principal  object  that 
will  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor  is 
St.  George's  Chapel  and  royal  vault.  The 
first  is  a  very  splendid  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture.  Here  the  marriage  ceremony 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Al- 
exandra was  performed  with  great  magnifi- 
cence. The  altar  was  arrayed  with  its  gold 
communion  plate  in  massive  rows,  and  the 
ceremony  performed  by  a  number  of  prel- 
ates, who  made  the  services  most  impress- 
ive. The  musical  portion  of  the  ceremony 
waa  sweetly  rendered  by  Madame  Jenny 
Lind  Goldschmidt,  who,  with  others,  offered 
up  the  hymn  of  praise  on  this  great  day. 
The  following  is  the  hymn,  which  was  com- 
posed by  the  Prince's  father : 

u  This  day,  -with  Joyful  heart  and  voice, 
To  heaven  be  raised  n  nation's  prayer ; 
Almighty  Father,  deign  to  grant 
Thy  blessing  to  the  wedded  pair. 

M  80  shall  no  clouds  of  sorrow  dim 
The  sunshine  of  their  early  days; 
But  happiness  in  andlet*s  round 
Shall  still  encompass  all  thiir  way*." 

A  picture  of  the  grand  ceremony  is  now 
being  painted  by  Mr.  Frith,  for  the  copy- 
right of  which  a  higher  price  has  been  of- 
fered than  has  ever  been  offered  for  any 
other  picture.  Tennyson,  the  poet-laureate 
of  Great  Britain,  produced  the  following 
nuptial  ode: 

u  Pea-king's  daughter  from  over  the  sea, 

Alexandra! 
Saxon,  and  Norman,  and  Dane  are  we, 
But  all  of  ua  Danes  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandra ! 
Welcome  her,  thunder*  of  fort  and  of  fleet  I 
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Welcome  her,  thundering  cheer -of  the  street! 
Welcome  her.  all  things  youthful  and  sweet, 
Scatter  the  Bfoesom  under  her  feet. 
Break,  happy  land,  in  to  earlier  flowers !    [era  1 
Make  muaic,  oh  bird,  in  the  new-budded  how- 
Welcome  her,  welcome  her,  all  that  is  ours! 

Warble,  oh  bugle,  and  trumpet  blare! 
Flags,  flutter  out  upon  turrets  and  towers  I 

Flames,  on  the  windy  headhind  flare ! 
Utter  your  jubilee,  cteeple  and  spire ! 

Clash,  ye  bells,  in  the  merry  March  air  I 
Flash,  ye  cities,  in  rivers  of  Are ! 
'Welcome  her,  welcome  the  land's  desire, 

Alexandra  I 
u  Sea~king*s  daughter,  as  happy  as  fair, 
Bliwful  bride  of  a  blissful  heir. 
Bride  of  the  heir  of  the  kings  of  the  sea,    • 

Oh  joy  to  the  people,  and  joy  to  the  throne, 

Come  to  tu>,  love  ua,  and  make  us  your  own; 
For  Saxon,  or  Dane,  or  Norman  we, 
Teuton,  or  Celt,  or  whatever  we  be, 
We  are  each  all  Dane  in  our  welcome  of  thee, 

Alexandra !*• 

In  the  vault  lie  the  remains  of  many  of  En- 
gland's sovereigns,  including  Henry  VIII. 
and  his  queen,  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  George 
III.  and  his  queen,  William  IV.  and  his 
queen,  Charles  I.,  and  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte: the  monument  of  the  last  is  very 
fine.  The  vault  lies  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  chapel.  It  is  in  this  chapel  where  the 
installation  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter 
takes  place.  The  interior  of  the  castle  is 
most  rich  in  decorations  and  works  of  art, 
embracing  pictures,  statuary,  and  bronzes. 
The  principal  gallery  in  which  these  works 
are  shown  is  over  500  feet  in  length.  In 
the  centre  of  the  castle  is  situated  the  round 
tower  in  which  James  I.  of  Scotland  was 
confined.  There  is  a  park  surrounding  the 
castle,  through  which  you  must  drive  or 
walk,  and  visit  Virginia  Water,  Heme's 
Oak,  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  "  Long  Walk" 
—  three  miles — notice  the  magnificent 
equestrian  statue  of  George  III.  by  West- 
macott 

A  short  distance  from  Windsor  is  Frog- 
more,  the  residence  of  the  late  Duchess  of 
Kent,  the  queen's  mother. 

Eton,  noted  for  its  college  and  for  the 
many  celebrated  men  who  received  their 
education  there,  lies  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames,  immediately  opposite  Windsor. 
The  college  was  founded  in  1440  by  Henry 
VI. 

Richmond. — A  day  may  be  well  spent  in 
an  excursion  first  to  Richmond  Park,  eight 
miles  in  circumference,  and  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  surrounding  scenery.  The  view 
from  Richmond  Hill,  where  "lived  a  lass," 
is  probably  unsurpassed  in  Great  Britain. 
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From  the  summit  of  the  hill  mav  be  seen 
Twickenham,  tlio  spot  where  stood  the 
house  of  Pope  the  poet,  and  his  body  is  in- 
terred in  the  church.  Close  bv  is  Straus 
berry  ffiU,  once  the  residence  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  and  now  belonging  to  Lady  Walde- 
grave.  Of  course  you  will  dine  at  the 
world-renowned  Star  and  Garter  of  Rich- 
mond. The  surrounding  scenery  is  most 
delightful,  but  it  is  put  ts»  your  bill;  dinners 
are  exquisite,  prices  in  proportion ;  the 
waiters  expect  as  much  as  would  be  con- 
sidered a  good  price  for  a  fair  dinner  in  or- 
dinary places.  Their  prices  are  graduated 
by  the  cost  of  your  dinner — say  20  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  cost. 

A  short  walk  or  ride  of  two  miles,  cross- 
ing the  Thames  Bridge,  will  bring  you  to 
ffampton  Court,  open  free  every  day  except* 
Big  Fridays.  This  palace  was  originally 
built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  presented 
it  to  his  sovereign,  Henry  VIII.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Edward  VI.  The  masks  and 
tournaments  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  Eliza- 
beth, occurred  here ;  also  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  of  Cromwell's  daughter  and. 
Lord  Faloofibury.  The  palace  is  a  splen- 
did structure  of  red  brick,  with  stone  or- 
naments. There  are  portraits  of  many  of 
the  great  beauties  of  Charles  II.'s  court,  be- 
tides other  paintings  by  many  of  the  old 
masters,  among  them  a  fine  picture  of 
Charles  I.  on  horseback  by  Vandyck.  The 
fiunous  cartoons  of  Raphael  were  the  great- 
est attraction  to  foreigners,  but  they  were 
lately  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  lovely  gar- 
dens to  the  citizens.  In  the  garden  of  the 
palace  is  a  vinery  where  there  is  a  grapevine 
ninety  years  old,  and  sometimes  yields  8000 
bunches  of  grapes  in  one  year. 

There  are  numerous  other  excursions  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  of  which  our  space 
will  not  permit  a  record. 

The  celebrated  watering-place  of  Brigh- 
ton lies  50  miles  youth  of  London,  and  is 
reached  in  two  hours  by  railway.  The 
principal  hotels  are  the  Albion,  Royal  York, 
Pariium,  Star  and  Garter,  and  Queen's  Ho- 
teL  It  contains  a  regular  population  of 
75,000.  During  the  watering  season  it 
amounts  to  190,000.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificently  built  cities  in  the  kingdom. 
Its  principal  buildings  are  the  Royal  Pavil- 
ion, built  by  George  IV.  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  Town-hall.  The  Marine 
Wail  and  Cham  Pier  are  elegant  structures. 


In  tlie  Promenade  is  a  beautiful  bronze  stat- 
ue of  George  IV.  by  Chantrey.  In  the 
old  church-yard  there  is  a  fine  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Tatter- 
sal,  who  assisted  Charles  II.  to  escape  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester. 

Steamers  ply  regularly  between  here  and 
Dieppe.  If  going  back  to  Paris,  you  had 
better  take  this  route. 

Some  forty  miles  from  here  is  the  lovely 
watering-place  of  Hastings,  near  which  was 
fought  the  celebrated  battle  of  Hastings, 
which  transferred  the  crown  of  England 
from  Saxon  to  Norman  heads.  The  scen- 
ery in  the  vicinity  is  extremely  beautiful : 
on  a  rocky  cliff,  westward  of  the  town,  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  dilapidated  castle : 
some  of  the  walls  are  eight  feet  thick. 
Hastings  was  the  birthplace  of  Titus  Oates, 
who  officiated  for  some  time  in  All  Souls' 
Church  as  its  minister. 

An  excursion  to  Bristol,  the  third  com- 
mercial city  in  England,  should  be  made. 
The  distance  by  railway.. is  114  miles. 
There  are  several  hotels — the  White  Lion, 
Royal,  and  Both.  Bristol  is  a  large  com- 
mercial city,  lying  chiefly  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  lower  Avon,  possessing  mag- 
nificent docks.  In  consequence  of  the 
great  rise  of  tides  in  the  Bristol  Channel 
and  in  the  river,  the  largest  ships  are  ena- 
bled to  come  up  to  the  town.  The  build- 
ings are  rather  peculiar,  being  built  with 
gardens  and  terraces  one  above  the  other, 
resembling  an  amphitheatre.  Education- 
al institutions  are  numerous,  and  highly 
appreciated.  The  Bristol  library  is  large 
and  rich  in  varieties  of  literature.  Con- 
tributions to  charitable  institutions  are 
very  extensive,  and  the  poor  are  provided 
for  liberally  and  in  various  ways.  Bristol 
was  the  birthplace  of  many  distinguished 
men,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Rob- 
ert Southey,  Thomas  Chatterton,  the  poet, 
Bayley,  the  sculptor,  William  of  Worces- 
ter, the  topographer,  and  Sebastian  Cabot, 
who  discovered  Newfoundland  in  1499*. 
The  city  suffered  severely  in  the  civil  war 
of  the  17th  century,  but  was  comparatively 
undisturbed  during  the  war  of  the  Roses. 
Its  castle  was  built  by  the  Earl  of  Glouces- 
ter, brother  to  the  Empress  Matilda. 

A  short  distance  from  here  are  the  wa- 
tering-places of  Clifton  and  Bath.  The 
last  is  a  beautiful  and  very  ancient  town, 
and  has  from  the  earliest  times  attracted 
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attention  by  its  medicinal  springs,  and  Is 
greatly  resorted  to  by  visitors  in  search  of 
health  and  pleasure.  The  Romans  erect- 
ed baths  here  as  early  as  A.D.  48.  Many 
of  them  are  in  a  perfect  state.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  are  the  Pump-room,  Assem- 
bly Buildings,  the  King's  Bath,  and  the 
Abbey  Church.  The  last  contains  numer- 
ous monuments,  among  them  that  of  Beau 
Nash,  formerly  styled  King  of  Bristol ;  Sir 
Walter  Waller ;  and  Quin,  the  actor.  The 
population  of  Bath  is  55,000.  Principal 
hotels  are  York  House,  Atnery's  Hotel,  and 
White  Hart.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Avon,  ten  miles  above 
Bristol. 

Clifton  is*  about  one  mile  from  Bristol, 
and  is  a  beautiful  place,  containing  assem- 
bly-rooms, hot  wells,  springs,  and  baths. 
The  principal  hotels  are  the  Royal  and 
Bath  Hotel 

We  now  propose  to  make  a  direct  tour 
to  Edinburgh,  through  the  places  of  great- 
est interest  to  the  traveler  in  England ; 
after  seeing  that  city  and  the  principal  ob- 


the  steamer  from  Glasgow,  cross  the  Chan- 
nel to  Belfast  or  Londonderry,  seethe  prin- 
cipal places  in  Ireland,  and  return  from 
Dublin  to  Liverpool,  taking  a  different 
route  back  to  London.  All  of  these  routes 
will  be  so  arranged  that  they  will  include 
nearly  all  the  most  important  points,  and 
be  as  direct  as  possible. 

We  think  it  unnecessary  to  give  the  fares 
along  this  route,  as  Bradsbaw's  Guide,  pub- 
lished monthly  in  England,  which  you 
will  be  obliged  to  purchase,  not  only  in- 
cludes that,  but  the  hours  of  starting, 
which  we  could  not  give  in  a  work  of  this 
description,  as  they  are  continually  being 
changed. 

ROUTE  No.  27. 

From  London  to  Edinburgh  via  Oxford, 
Woodstock,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  War- 
wick, Leamington,  Kenilworth,  Derby, 
Chatsworth,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Lancaster, 
Kendal,  the  Cumberland  Lakes,  Penrith, 
Carlisle,  and  Edinburgh. 

Oxford  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Cherwell,  Thames,  and  Isis. 
Its  population  is  32,000.  Principal  hotels, 
A  ngel,  Mitre,  and  Star :  prices  high.  This 
place  is  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  is 
the  seat  of  the  most  celebrated  University 
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in  the  world.  It  possesses  no  manufac- 
tures of  importance,  and  is  chiefly  depend- 
ent  on  the  University,  which  consists  of 
nineteen  colleges,  and  five  halls  for  the 
residence  of  the  students.  They  are  prin- 
cipally situated  on  the  main  street,  which, 
with  the  churches,  other  public  edifices, 
and  trees,  present  one  of  the  most  agreea- 
ble and  imposing  streets  in  the  world. 
The  names  of  the  colleges  are  University, 
Merton,  Ballol,  Exeter,  Oriel,  Queen's, 
New  College,  All  Souls',  Linden,  Magda- 
len, Corpus  Christi,  Brazen  Nose,  Trinity, 
Jesus,  St.  John,  Christ  Church,  Pembroke, 
Wadham,  and  Worcester.  It  is  said  that 
University  College  was  founded  by  Alfred 
the  Great,  who  resided  here. 

The  Bodleim  Library,  founded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  in  the  16th  century — con- 
sidered the  finest  collection  in  Europe — is 
next  in  size  in  England  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  contains  240,000  volumes.  There 
is  also  a  picture-gallery  here. 

The  schools  containing  the  Arundelian 
Marbles  and  Pomfret  Statues  are  connect- 
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are  many  interesting  antiquities  and  rel- 
ics, Guy  Fawkes's  lantern  among  the  num- 
ber. The  gardens  belonging  to  the  col- 
leges are  extremely  beautiful;  and  the 
lovely  promenades  of  Christ  Church  Mead- 
ows and  Magdalen  Walks  are  of  great  ex- 
tent and  beauty.  Ridley,  Latimer,  and 
Cranmer  were  burned  at  Oxford,  in  front 
of  Baliol  College.  A  most  beautiful  mon- 
ument was  erected  on  the  spot.  This  city 
suffered  much  during  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes.  Edmund  Ironside  was  murdered 
here.  It  was  the  residence  of  Canute ;  and 
his  sod,  Harold  Harefoot,  was  crowned  and 
died  here.  It  was  stormed  in  1067  by  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror;  and  part  of  the  same 
castle  that  was  erected  by  him  is  now  used 
as  the  county  jail.  It  was  the  favorite 
residence  of  Henry  I.,  who  built  a  palace 
here.  Henry  II.  also  resided  here,  during 
which  time  his  son,  the  valiant  Richard 
Codut  de  Lion,  was  born.  Oxford  contains 
a  very  fine  theatre,  designed  and  erected 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

About  eight  miles  from  Oxford  is  situ- 
ated the  ancient  town  of  Woodstock.  It 
contains  8000  inhabitants.  Hotel,  Bear. 
This  town,  noted  for  its  manufacture  of 
gloves,  was  long  the  residence  of  Henry 
II.,  and  also  the  fair  Rosamond.     Edward 
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I.  held,  a  Parliament  here  in  1276.  It  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  the  illustrious  Black 
Prince.  It  contains  a  handsome  town 
hall.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough's  mag. 
nififwit  residence  is  one  hour's  distance 
by  carriage  from  the  town.  This  earthly 
paradine  was  erected  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  presented  by  the  British 
nation  to  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough 
after  his  glorious  victory,  Parliament  vot- 
ing $2,500,000  for  that  purpose.  The  park, 
consisting  of  2700  acres,  is  filled  with  flocks 
of  sheep  and  herds  of  deer,  and  is  consider- 
ed the  most  glorious  domain  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon.  The  immediate  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  palace,  which  is  situated  near 
the  borders  of  a  lovely  lake,  are  filled  with 
trees,  plants,  and  flowers  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  the  whole  embellished  with 
lovely  walks,  fountains,  and  waterfalls.  In 
the  centre  of  the  lawn  stands  a  Corinthian 
pillar  130  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  the  duke.  On  the  pedestal  are  inscribed 
his  public  services,  written  by  Lord  Boling- 
broke.  The  principal  front  of  the  build- 
ing is  350  feet  long.  The  interior  is  mag- 
nificently finished,  and  contains  a  fine  col- 
lection of  sculptures  and  paintings :  among 
the  latter  are  some  of  Titian's  and  Rubens' s 
masterpieces.  The  library  is  200  feet  long, 
and  contains  nearly  18,000  volumes. 

Thirty-two  miles  farther,  and  we  arrive 
St  Stratford-upon-Avon,  celebrated  as  the 
birth  and  burial  place  of  William  Shak- 
speare, Inns,  Bed  Horse,  Shakspeare,  and 
Golden  Lion,  The  house  in  which  the 
"immortal  bard"  was  born  has  been  pur- 
chased by  subscription,  that  it  may  be  pre- 
served for  future  generations.  The  church 
in  which  his  remains  are  preserved  is  de- 
lightfully situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon,  and  is  approached  by  a  fine  ave- 
nue of  lime-trees.  In  the  chancel  is  a  bust 
of  the  poet,  in  front  of  which  he  and  his 
wife  are  buried.  There  is  a  fine  statue 
of  Shakspeare  in  the  town  hall  in  High 
Street.  There  are  also  in  the  same  hall 
excellent  portraits  of  Shakspeare,  Garrick, 
and  the  Duke  of  Dorset. 

Eight  miles  northeast  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  stands  the  ancient  town  of  War- 
wick. It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Avon.  Inns,  Warwick  Arms  (a 
good  inn),  and  Globe.  Population  11,000. 
This  town  is  noted  principally  for  its  his- 
torical associations  and  famous  ancient 


castle,  the  magnificent  residenco  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick.  The  principal  object 
of  interest  in  the  town  is  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary's,  which  contains  many  magnifi- 
cent monuments ;  that  of  Bichard  Beau- 
champ,  earl  of  Warwick,  next  to  the  mon- 
ument of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, is  considered  the  finest  in  England. 
Here  is  also  the  monument  of  Elizabeth's 
favorite,  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester.  On  a 
mighty  rock,  at  the  base  of  which  flows 
the  Avon,  is  situated  the  celebrated  Castle 
of  Warwick,  protected  by  embattled  walls 
and  stupendous  towers,  covered  without 
with  ivy,  and  within  with  frescoes  and  el- 
egant paintings.  It  is  at  the  present  time, 
notwithstanding  its  antiquity,  considered 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  places  in  the 
kingdom.  The  Armory  contains  many  cu- 
rious relics.  The  celebrated  antique  vase 
found  at  Tivoli,  and  known  as  the  "  War- 
wick Vase,"  may  be  seen  in  the  green- 
house ;  it  is  capable  of  holding  one  hund- 
red and  sixty-eight  gallons.  Guy's  Cliff 
should  be  visited ;  it  is  only  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  castle:  here  the  famous 
Earl  Guy  and  his  wife  are  buried. 

Two  miles  to  the  east,  of  Warwick  is  the 
watering-place  of  Leamington:  a  place  of 
great  resort,  and  noted  for  its  medicinal 
springs.  .  The  principal  hotels  are  Bedford, 
Begent,  Bath,  Angel,  Warwick  Arms,  and 
Clarendon.  Population,  16,000.  These  wa- 
ters are  very  efficacious  in  diseases  of  the 
skin.  The  environs  are  particularly  in- 
teresting. The  town  contains  assembly- 
rooms,  ballrooms,  magnificent  pump  and 
bath  rooms,  reading  and  library  rooms,  a 
museum,  picture-gallery,  and  theatre. 

The  views  of  the  Castle  of  KenUworth 
are  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  only  five 
miles  from  the  town  of  Leamington,  and 
a  day  may  be  well  spent  in  their  examina- 
tion. Sir  Walter  Scott  has  immortalized 
their  ivy-covered  "  cloud-capped  towers" 
in  his  novel  of  the  same  name,  which  ev- 
ery one  who  has  not  read  should  do  so  be- 
fore he  visits  this  glorious  ruin.  The  cas- 
tle was  founded  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton, 
lord  chamberlain  to  Henry  I.  Henry  III. 
gave  it  to  the  famous  Simon  de  Montfort, 
earl  of  Leicester.  After  this  nobleman 
took  up  arms  against  his  king,  it  was  the 
favorite  resort  of  his  insurgent  friends. 
After  the  earl  had  fled  to  France,  the  reb- 
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els  held  out  six  months  against  the  entire 
forces  of  the  kingdom.  Edward  II.  was 
imprisoned  here.  In  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  the  Earl  of  Leicester  held  a  tournament 
here,  which  was  attended  by  one  hundred 
knights,  with  their  ladies.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  it  came  into  possession  of 
the  famous  John  of  Gaunt,  Edward's  third 
son,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his  son  Henry 
Bolingbroke,  afterward  Henry  IV. ;  alter 
which  it  remained  the  property  of  the 
crown  until  Elizabeth  presented  it  to  her 
favorite,  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  who  en- 
tertained the  virgin  queen  here  in  1566, 
1568,  and  1575.  The  u  royal  progress"  of 
Queen  Bess  is  described  by  Scott.  It  is 
said  that  Leicester  spent  $85,000  in  seven- 
teen days'  entertainment,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  half  a  million  at  the  present  time. 
The  castle  was  plundered  by  the  soldiers  of 
Cromwell.  After  the  Restoration  it  was 
presented  to  Sir  Edward  Hyde  by  Charles 
II.,  who  also  created  him  Earl  of  Claren- 
don and  Baron  of  Kenilworth,  in  whose 
family  it  has  remained  to  the  present  day. 

Birmingham  is  twenty  miles  from  Lea- 
mington. The  population  is  about  240,000. 
Principal  hotels  are  Hen  and  Chickens,  Roy- 
al, Clarendon,  Stark,  King's  Head,  and 
Union.  Birmingham  is  exclusively  a  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  city,,  situated 
midway  between  Liverpool  and  London, 
and  is  the  great  seat  of  the  hardware  man- 
ufacture, which  consists  of  every  descrip- 
tion of  steel  or  iron  goods,  from  the  largest 
description  of  fire-arms  to  the  smallest  me- 
tallic articles  required  for  use  or  ornament. 
The  general  appearance  of  Birmingham  is 
any  thing  but  prepossessing,  most  of  the 
town  being  occupied  by  the  artisan  popu- 
lation, and  there  are  but  few  public  build- 
ings. The  principal  are  the  town  hall,  a 
splendid  Corinthian  edifice,  and  the  Gothic 
grammar-school.  Some  of  the  banks  and 
the  theatre  are  deserving  of  notice. 

The  town  of  Tamworih,  which  contains 
some  8000  inhabitants,  is  noted  for  its  an- 
cient castle,  which  is  situated  on  an  arti- 
ficial height  near  the  town.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Rob- 
ert de  Marmion,  of  Fontenoy,  one  of  whose 
descendants  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  immor- 
talized. Sir  Robert  Peel  represented  Tam- 
worth  in  Parliament  for  a  long  time. 

We  now  pass  itarfon-upon-Trent,  noted 
for  its  splendid  ale. 
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Derby,  a  manufacturing  town  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent,  contains 
42,000  inhabitants.  Hotels,  Royal  And  Mid- 
land. This  is  solely  a  commercial  town, 
and  is  noted  for  its  silk,  woolen,  and  cot- 
ton stockings ;  also  for  its  marble  and  por- 
celain works.  The  silk-mill  of  Derby  is 
the  first  and  most  extensive  in  England. 
There  is  a  fine  park  for  the  recreation  of 
the  inhabitants. 

From  Derby  to  Matlock  the  distance  by 
railway  is  about  20  miles.  This  is  a  wa- 
tering-place of  much  interest:  in  addition 
to  the  celebrated  mineral  springs  for  which 
it  is  noted,  the  walks  in  the  neighborhood 
are  delightful  and  the  scenery  superb. 
There  are  numerous  caverns  in  the  vicin- 
ity, which,  with  the  mines  and  petrifying 
wells,  will  well  repay  a  visit  of  several 
days.  The  hotels  are  Old  and  New  Batik, 
Temple,  and  Walker's. 

From  Matlock  an  excursion  can  lie  made 
to  NewBtead  Abbey,  the  residence  of  Byron. 
Distance  about  15  miles. 

u  Newstead!  fast  falling,  once  resplendent  dome! 
Religion's  shrine,  repentant  Henry's  pride! 
Of  warriors,  monks  and  dames  the  cloister1  d 
tomb, 
Whose  pensive.  Bhades  around  thy  ruins 
glide. 

" Ilall  to  thy  pile!  more  hooor'd  in  thy  fall 
Than  modern  mansions  in  their  piUarM  state; 
Proudly  majestic  frowns  thy  vaulted  hall, 
Scowling  defiance  on  the  blast  of  fate. 

"  Newstead !  what  saddening  change  of  scene  b 
thine! 
Thy  yawning  arch  betokens  slow  decay; 
The  last  and  youngest  of  a  noble  line 
Now  holds  thy  mouldering  turrets  in  hia  sway. 

41  Deserted  now,  he  scans  thy  gray- worn  towers — 
Thy  vaults,  where  dead  of  feudal  ages  sleep — 
Thy  cloisters  previous  to  the  wintry  showers — 
Thee?,  these  he  views,  and  views  them  but  to 
weep. 

»•  Yet  are  his  tears  no  emblem  of  regret ; 
Cherish' d  affection  only  bids  them  flow ; 
Pride,  hope,  and  lore  forbid  him  to  forget, 
But  warm  his  bosom  with  impassion'd  glow. 

u  Yet  he  prefers  thee  to  the  glided  domes. 
Or  gewgaw  grottoes  of  the  vainly  great : 
Yet  lingers  'mid  thy  damp  an  1  mossy  tombs, 
Nor  breathes  a  murmur  'gainst  the  will  of 
fate. 

"  Haply  thy  ran,  emerging,  yet  may  shine, 
Thee  to  irradiate  with  meridian  ray ; 
Hours  splendid  as  the  past  may  still  be  thine, 
And  bless  thy  future  as  thy  former  day.*' 

This  abbey  was  founded  in  the  year  1170, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  by  Henry 
II.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
Byrons  until  our  poet  sold  it  and  appropri- 
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scsd  the  proceeds  for  the  jointure  of  the 
Hob.  Mr*,  Byron.  Lord  Byron  repaired  a 
large  portion  of  this  beautiful  Gothic  struc- 
ture, bat  paying  more  especial  attention  to 
the  inside  than  the  exterior,  entirely  neg- 
lecting the  roo£  the  rain  penetrated  to  the 
apartments,  and  in  a  few  years  destroyed 
the  elaborate  ornaments  which  his  lordship 
bestowed  upon  it.  The  neat  little  apart- 
ment which  Lord  Byron  used  as  his  study 
was  decorated  with  a  select  collection  of 
beaks,  good  classic  busts,  a  sword  in  a  gilt 
ease,  an  antique  cross,  several  skulls,  etc. 
Kewstead  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Col. 
WOdman,  who  has  improved  it  greatly,  and 
displayed  most  exquisite  taste  and  genius 
upon  it. 

Twelve  miles  from  Matlock  we  leave  the 
railway  at  the  Rowsley  station  to  visit 
CkaUworth,  the  magnificent  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  This  is  consid- 
ered the  finest  place  belonging  to  any  pri- 
vate individual  in  the  world,  and  is  most 
certainly-  the  finest  in  England.  William 
the  Conqueror  gave  this  vast  domain  to 
bis  natural  son,  William  Peveril.  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  it  was  purchased  by  Sir 
William  Cavendish.  The  first"  Duke  of 
Devonshire  commenced  the  present  build- 
ing m  1706.  The  park  belonging  to  the 
palace  comprises  2000  acres,  in  which,  it  is 
said,  there  are  over  6000  deer.  The  build- 
ing is  of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  an 
open  court  in  the  middle,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  splendid  fountain,  with  a  statue 
of  the  god  Orion  seated  on  the  back  of  a 
dolphin.  The  interior  of  the  palace  is 
adorned  with  every  thing  that  untold 
wealth  and  refined  taste  could  procure. 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  hung  with  tapestry 
and  ornamented  with  carvings,  while  all 
the  pictures  are  gems  of  art.  The  en- 
trance hall  is  a  grotto  of  magnificent  mar- 
ble, filled  with  pictures  and  curiosities  of 
the  rarest  value.  The  picture-gallery  and 
the  gallery  of  statuary  contain  many  gems 
by  Titian,  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  and  Wy- 
att.  But  the  gardens  and  conservatory 
are  the  gems  of  the  establishment.  They 
were  planned  and  laid  out  by  Sir  Joseph 
Faxon,  of  Crystal  Palace  notoriety,  who 
was  formerly  a  common  gardener  of  the 
duke's,  and  who  received  for  his  gardening 
a  larger  salary  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  married  a  niece  of  the 
housekeeper's,  and  received  with  her  a  for- 


tune of  $100,000;  The  housekeeper's  sit- 
uation is  one  of  considerable  profit,  as  she 
often  receives  over  $250  per  day  for  show- 
ing visitors  the  establishment.  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  confined  13  years  in 
the  ancient  tower  that  stands  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  palace.  On  the  buttress  of 
the  bridge  notice  a  group  of  statuary :  it 
consists  of  a  man  with  a  child  in  his  arms 
and  a  young  woman.  There  is  a  tradition 
connected  with  it.  One  of  the  daughters 
of  this  noble  house  became  a  mother  before 
she  was  a  wife ;  in  her  miser}'  she  left  the 
palace  at  midnight  to  throw  herself  and 
child  into  the  river ;  her  unhappy  father 
followed  her,  and  prevented  this  double 
crime.     Stop  at  the  lovely  Peacock  Inn. 

Sheffield  is  a  dingy  manufacturing  city, 
with  little  to  see  but  the  immense  cutlery 
manufactures.  It  lies  somewhat  out  of 
your  direct  line  to  Scotland,  but  persons 
interested  in  manufactures  had  better  vis- 
it it.  It  contains  150,000  inhabitants. 
Principal  hotels,  Royal,  A  Orion,  Black  Swan, 
and  Commercial.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  town  hall,  Cutler's  Hall,  Assembly 
Rooms,  Corn  Exchange,  and  Shrewsbury 
Hospital.  There  is  also  a  theatre,  music 
hall,  and  public  baths. 
-  Leeds — the  principal  seat  of  woolen  man- 
ufacture in  England,  the  fifth  town  in  size 
and  commercial  prosperity.  It  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Aire, 
and  contains  nearly  200,000  inhabitants. 
The  principal  hotels  are  White  fforse,  Com 
Exchange,  and  AdelpM.  Leeds  is  irregu- 
larly built,  and  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked.  Besides  the  production  of  wool* 
en  goods,  Leeds  has  many  large  establish- 
ments for  flax-spinning,  with  glass-house, 
potteries,  and  factories  for  making  steam- 
engines.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
sights  here  is  a  view  of  the  cloth-halls  on 
market-days. 

It  is  our  intention,  on  our  return  to  Liver- 
pool from  Ireland,  to  take  an  eastern  route 
as  far  as  York,  and  from  there  to  London. 
Travelers  not  intending  to  return  to  Liver- 
pool, or,  in  doing  so,  to  proceed  direct  to 
London,  had  better  avail  themselves  at  this 
point  to  visit  York  and  examine  its  minster, 
the  finest  Gothic  building  in  Europe. 

Near  Leeds  are  the  ruins  of  Kierstead 
Abbey,  which  will  repay  a  short  visit. 

From  Leeds  we  take  the  railway  to  Lan- 
caster, noted  for  its  castle,  once  a  magniA- 
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cent  structure.  The  town  is  beautifully 
situated  on.  the  south  bank  of  the  River 
Lune,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  of  very  an- 
cient origin,  having  once  been  a  Roman 
station.  William  tho  Conqueror  gave  it 
to  Roger  de  Poictu.  John  of  Gaunt  built 
its  castle.  The  first  Earl  of  Lancaster  was 
created  in  1266.  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son 
of  Edward  III.,  having  married  Blanche, 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  daughter,  succeed- 
ed  to  the  title.  His  son,  Henry  of  Boling- 
broke,  earl  of  Derby  and  duke  of  Hereford, 
after  his  father's  death,  became  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  and  finally  king  in  1399,  since 
which  time  this  duchy  has  been  associated 
with  royal  dignity.  The  town  received  its 
first  charter  from  King  John,  and  is  noted 
for  the  manner  in  which  it  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Royalists  during  the  Parlia- 
mentary War ;  also  for  its  participancy  in 
the  "  War  of  the  Roses"  between  York  and 
Lancaster.  The  castle  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  and  is  now  used  as  a  county 
jail.  Principal  hotels  are  King's  Arms  and 
Royal  Oak.  Population  20,000.  This  city 
now  gives  the  title  of  duke  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Twenty  miles  from  Lancaster  we  pass 
Kendal  Junction,  where  a  branch  road  ten 
miles  in  length  leads  to  Lake  Windermere, 
the  queen  of  all  the  Cumberland  lakes* 
The  Kendal  and  Windermere  Railroad  now 
lands  passengers  within  one  mile  of  Bow* 
Ness,  on  the  border  of  the  lake.  The  ho- 
tels are  Royal  and  Crown.  A  small  steam- 
er plies  from  one  end  of  the  lake  to  the 
other  during  the  season.  Two  or  three 
months  could  be  spent  very  agreeably 
among  the  lakes  of  Cumberland. 

Many  persons  send,  their  baggage  on 
<fcom  Kendal  to  Carlisle,  and  make  a  hur- 
ried tour  of  the  lake  district,  visiting  Kes- 
wick, the  residence  of  the  late  poet  Southey ; 
Ambleside,  the  residence  of  Miss  Martinean, 
near. which  the  late  poet  Wordsworth  re- 
sided, and  take  the  railway  at  the  fine  town 
of  Penrith.  The  rains  of  the  castle  which 
overlook  this  town  are  exceedingly  roman- 
tic. This  was  for  a  long  time  the  resi- 
dence of  Richard  III.  Visit  the  Giant's 
Grave,  Lord  Brougham's  castle,  and  King 
Arthur's  Round  Table. 

He  pass'd  red  Penrith's  Table  Round, 
For  feats  of  chivalry  rcnownrd ; 
Left  MayhorouphVi  mound  and  t*tones  of  power, 
By  Druid*  rafeed  in  magic  hoar, 
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And  traced  the  Eainont'fl  winding  way. 
TiU  Ulfo's  lake  behind  him  lay. 

Bridal  of  Trkrmatn. 

Visit  also  "  Long  Meg  and  her  Daugh- 
ters :"  they  are  about  six  miles  from  Pen- 
rith, and  are  considered  some  of  the  finest 
relics  of  antiquity.  The  neighborhood  of 
Penrith  is  noted  for  the  numerous  country 
seats  of  England's  nobility  and  gentry. 

Seventeen  miles  from  Penrith  we  arrive 
at  the  ancient  town  of  Carlisle,  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  River  Eden.  It 
contains  26,000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  plac* 
of  considerable  manufacturing  importance. 
The  principal  hotels  are  County,  Bush,  and 
Boyd.  It  contains  an  ancient  castle,  partly 
in  ruins,  the  erection  of  which  is  attributed 
to  William  Rufus.  This  city  was  taken 
by  King  David,  and  was  afterward  be- 
sieged by  Robert  Bruce.  It  nobly  held 
out  for  Charles  I.,  and  suffered  much  in 
consequence.  The  principal  objects  of  in- 
terest are  the  remains  of  the  old  castle,  the 
Cathedra],  and  court-houses.  The  distance 
to  Edinburgh  is  101  miles. 

Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  is  moat 
picturesquely  situated  on  two  ridges  of 
bills,  within  two  miles  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
and  contains  160,000  inhabitants.  The 
principal  hotels  are  Douglas's,  British,  Roy- 
al, VeitcVs,  Swain's,  Clarendon,  Macgrtgar's, 
and  Addison's.  The  prices  will  average 
$2  50,  and  if  the  service  is  added,  nearly 
$3.  Cab-fares  in  Edinburgh  the  single 
course,  1».,  and  half  fare  returning,  by  the 
hour ;  Is.  the  first  half  hour,  and  6V2.  every 
additional  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Edinburgh,  for  its  size,  is  one  of  the  moat 
imposing,  interesting,  and  magnificent  cit- 
ies in  Europe.  Through  its  centre  a  deep, 
wild,  and  rocky  ravine  extends,  dividing 
the  city  into  the  old  and  new  town.  This 
ravine,  which  was  once  the  great  deformity 
of  the  place,  has  been  converted  into  beau- 
tiful gardens,  and  is  crossed  at  two  dif- 
ferent points  by  a  spacious  bridge  and  en 
earthen  mound.  On  the  summit  of  a  tre- 
mendous precipice  stands  Edinburgh  Cas- 
tle, whose  origin  is  hid  in  obscurity.  It  is 
one  of  those  fortresses  which,  by  the  arti- 
cles of  union  between  England  and  Scot 
land,  must  be  kept  fortified.  To  see  the 
"  crown  jewels,"  which  are  kept  strongly 
guarded  in  an  old  apartment  of  this  castle, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  procure  an  order 
at  the  Council-chamber,  Royal  Exchange. 
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ia  teeming  with  romance  and 
iterest.  See  Scott's  description 
of  its  capture  from  the  English  by  Ran- 
fertph,  earl  ofMorsy,  in  1818.  Sir  William 
sTJrkaldy  defended  it  for  Mazy  Queen  of 
Scot*  thirty4hree  days,  having  to  contend 
■gainst  the  combined  Jbroe  of  both  England 
and  Scotland.  The  room  is  shown  here 
when  that  unfortunate  qaeen  first  became 
a  mother,  and  the  window  where  her  son, 
nisei  ward  James  VI.,  when  only  eight  days 
old,  was  let  down  in  a  basket  to  be  convey- 
ed to  a  plate  of  greater  safety.  Visit  the 
Slate  Prison,  Armory,  Mons  Meg— a  gigan- 
tic cannon,  twenty  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  bore :  it  was  used  at  the  siege  of  Nor- 
leant  Castle  in  1614,  and  was  formerly  one 
of  the  most  admired  relics  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  It  was  restored  to  this  castle  in 
1889  by  George  IV.,  after  remaining  in  the 
Tower  a  century  and  a  half.  The  public 
bwBdmgs  are  very  chaste  in  their  design, 
and  the  general  architecture  of  the  city  im- 
poatBg  and  pictoiesque.  Edinburgh  is  said 
to  leeeuihlo  Athens,  and,  in  fact,  has  been 
by  many  writers  the  '*  Modern 
"  The  principal  street  of  Edin- 
burgh is  Prmctf*  /Street:  here. most  of  the 
betels  are  located,  and  also  the  elegant 
aausiBment  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  designed 
by  Q  serge  M.  Kemp,  who  died  before  hav- 
ing completed  the  structure.  It  is  200 
met  high,  and  has  287  steps  leading  to  the 
top  of  the  gallery.  The  statues  in  the 
niches  are  taken  from  the  different  works 
of  the  groat  writer:  statue  of  Prince 
Charles  (from  fTaserfey);  Meg  Merrilies 
(from  Qtuf  Mctmuring),  representing  her 
bresJdna;  the  sapling  over  the  head  of  Lucy 
Bertram;  Latl Mmkrel playing  the  harp; 
Laigofike  Lake;  and  George  fferiot.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  Au- 
gust 1Mb,  1771 ;  died  at  Abbotsford,  Sep-' 
tomber  21st,  1882.  A  large  marble  statue 
ef  Sir  Walter,  and  at  his  side  his  pet  dog 
Berts,  Is  placed  under  the  canopy  of  the 
monument.  Under  the  foundation  stone 
Is  located  a  plate  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription by  Lord  Jeffrey: 

This  graven  plate, 

deposited  In  the  mm  of  a  votive  building 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  August,  In  the  year  of 

Christ  1840, 

and  never  likely  to  see  the  light  again 

tm  all  the  surrounding  structures  are  crumbled 

to  dust 
by  the  decay  of  time,  or  by  human  or  elemental 

violence, 


v 


may  then  testify  to  a  distant  posterity  that 

his  countrymen  began  on  that  day 

to  raise  an  effigy  and  architectural  monument 

to  the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart., 

whose  admirable  writings  were  then  allowed 

to  have  given  mora  delight  and  suggested  better 

feeling 
to  a  larger  class  of  readers  in  every  rank  of 


than  those  of  any  other  author, 

with  the  exception  of  Shakspeare  alone  $ 

and  which  were  therefore  thought  likely  to  be 

remembered 

long  after  this  act  of  gratitude, 

on  the  part  of  the  first  generation  of  his  admirer*, 

should  be  forgotten. 

The  National  Picture-gallery,  founded 
by  Prince  Albert  in  1860,  and  completed 
in  1864,  is  of  Greek-Ionic  order,  and  was 
designed  by  W.  and  C.  Playflur.  It  1b 
open  on  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Satur- 
days, from  10  A.M.  to  4  P.M.,  from  Octo- 
ber 1st  to  February  1st,  with  the  exception 
of  the  month  of  November;  and  from  10 
A.M.  to  6  P.M.,  from  February  1st  to  Oc- 
tober 1st ;  on  Saturday  evenings  from  7  to 
9  P.M.    Admission  free. 

The  Royal  Institution  is  situated  on  the 
mound  which  fronts  on  Hanover  Stress. 
It  is  of  Doric  order,  and  it  also  was  de- 
signed by  Play&ir.  To  the  west  of  the 
mound  are  located  the  gardens,  which  af- 
ford agreeable  walks,  and  at  the  highest 
point  of  which  is  an  ancient  monument 
brought  from  Sweden,  made  from  a  block 
of  granite  6}  feet  high,  with  Runic  in- 
scription :  Arirasti  stain  aftir  Hiahn  Fadnr 
sir ;  Gnth  hialbi  ant  Hans.  The  transla- 
tion of  which  is,  "Ari  erected  this  atone 
for  Hialm,  his  fathers  God  help  his  souL" 

The  Register  House,  used  as  a  depository 
for  public  records,  at  the  east  end  of  Princes 
Street,  forms  a  square  of  200  feet,  and  con- 
tains 100  apartments,  where  the  public  Dull- 
ness is  transacted,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
dome  200  feet  in  height.  In  front  of  the 
building  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  by  John  Steele,  R.S.  A.  The 
offices  of  the  Inland  Revenue  are  located 
on  Waterloo  Place.  The  buildings  on  this 
street  are  much  admired:  the  style  of  ar- 
chitecture light,  chaste,  and  attractive. 

Upon  the  left  of  the  stairway  leading  to 
Calton  Hill  stands  the  monument  erected 
to  Dugald  Stewart,  designed  by  Mr.  Play- 
fiur; near  it  is  the  Observatory.  On  the 
summit  of  the  hill  Nelson's  Monument  is 
located,  and  from  this  point  Burns's  Monu- 
ment is  visible,  also  the  Jail,  the  valley 
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at  Holyrood,  Arthur's  Seat,  Lammermoor, 
and  Pontland  Hills. 

Near  Nelson's  Monument  is  the  National 
Monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
heroes  of  Waterloo.  It  was  intended  as  an 
imitation  of  the  Parthenon,  but  was  never 
finished,  owing  to  a  want  of  funds.  In  Cal- 
ton  church-yard  is  a  monumental  tower 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  historian  Da- 
vid Hume. 

St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  named  after  the 
protecting  saint  of  Edin  burgh,  retains  much 
of  its  ancient  Gothic  work,  and  its  irregular 
appearance  renders  it  attractive,  and  bears 
comparison  with  many  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  this  style  of  architecture.  In  1446 
it  became  a  collegiate  church,  and  contained 
forty  altars. 

The  Uwoermty  of  Edinburgh,  founded  by 
James  VI.,  is  a  fine  educational  establish- 
ment, having  a  library  containing  100,000 
volumes,  and  a  museum  rich  in  objects  of 
natural,  history.  One  of  the  most  attract- 
ive features  in  the  city  is  the  George  IV. 
Bridge;  and  the  Grayfriars'  church-yard, 
formerly  the  garden  belonging  to  the  mon- 
astery of  the  Grayfriars,  and  now  used  as  a 
cemetery,  is  interesting  from  the  fact  of 
many  of  Scotland's  most  distinguished  men 
being  interred  there.  The  largest  square 
in  the  city  is  George  Square,  where  are  lo- 
cated the  principal  residences  of  the  nobil- 
ity. St  Andrew's  Square  is  the  principal 
business  portion  of  the  city:  in  the  centre 
is  the  Melville  Monument.  On  the  north- 
west corner  is  located  the  house  where  Lord 
Brougham  was  born,  and  on  the  southwest 
corner  the  residence  of  David  Hume. 

Leithy  the  sea-port  of  Edinburgh,  and 
most  important  naval  station  on  the  east 
epast  of  Scotland,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  centre  of  the  city.  One  mile  west 
of  Leith  is  the  elegant  Granton  Pier,  con- 
structed recently  by  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleugh.  Between  Granton  and  Edinburgh 
is  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Cemetery,  which  is  laid  out  with 
much  taste.  Near  here  is  St.  Mary's,  the 
neatest  church  in  the  city,  and  the  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens.  In  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh 
the  spots  most  attractive  are  Hawthornden 
and  Roslin.  The  Gothic  chapel  of  Roslin 
is  most  exquisitely  decorated;  beneath  it 
are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  barons  of 
Roslin,  who,  up  to  the  time  of  James  VI., 
were  buried  in  complete  armor.  There 
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was  a  superstitious  belief  respecting  the  ap- 
pearance of  flames  in  the  chapel  on  the 
night  previous  to  the  death  of  any  of  the 
lords  of  Roslin,  and  the  circumstance  is 
beautifully  described  by  Scott  in  his  ballad 
of  Rosabel.  Braid  Hills,  Habbie's  How, 
Newhall,  Hopetoun  House,  the  Palace  and 
Abbey  of  Dunfermline,  must  all  be  visited. 

Gavin  Douglas,  the  Scott>*Ji  poet,  and 
the  translator  of  Virgil,  was  provost  of  St, 
Giles's.  It  was  in  this  church,  in  1603,  thai 
James  VI.  delivered  his  farewell  address 
previous  to  his  departure  for  KngUnrf, 
when  about  to  take  possession  of  the  crown. 
In  the  Cemetery  of  St.  Giles's  are  deposited 
the  remains  of  John  Knox,  the  ecclesiastic* 
al  reformer.  In  the  centre  of  Parliament 
Square  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Charles  II.,  considered  a  fine  piece  of  stat- 
uary. Parliament  House,  where  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Supreme  Court  occur,  has  been 
recently  renovated;  the  great  hall,  with 
its  finely  arched  roof  of  carved  oak,  serves 
as  a  promenade  for  the  members  of  the 
court  when  not  engaged  in  carrying  on 
their  cases.  At  the  north  end  of  the  hall 
is  a  statue  of  Duncan  Forbes,  of  Culloden* 
by  Jioubiliac.  It  has  the  following  inscrip- 
tion on  the  pedestal:  "Duncano  Forbes, 
de  Culloden,  snpremse  in  civilians  curias 
pnesidi  jndici  integerriino  civi  optimo  prie- 
csb  virtutis  viro  facnUas  jnridica  libens  posv 
sint  anno  post  obitum  quinto."  The  Ad* 
vacate*'  Library  is  rich  in  printed  volume*, 
amounting  to  150,000;  also  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  Scottish  poetry,  400  volumes ;  and 
1700  MSS.  This  is  one  of  the  five  libra- 
ries that  are  entitled  to  a  copy  of  every 
new  work  that  is  published  in  Great  BrhV 
ain.  The  office  of  librarian  has  always 
been  filled  by  distinguished  men  and  able 
scholars,  and  the  custom  is  still  continued, 
the  office  being  now  filled  by  a  person  ex- 
perienced as  a  linguist  and  otherwise  very 
talented.  One  of  the  finest  ornaments  of 
the  city  is  Victoria  Hail,  with  its  noble  spire, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  241  feet.  On 
the  north  of  Lawnmarket- is  Lady  Stairs' 
Close,  the  alley  in  which  is  laid  the  scene 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romance,  "  My  Aunt 
Margaret's  Mirror."  Over  the  door,  which 
figures  conspicuously  in  the  story,  is  a  coat 
of  arms,  and  the  legend  "  Fear  the  Lord 
and  depart  from  evil." 

The  next  most  important  memorial  of 
Scotland's  ancient  splendor  is  the 
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of  the  palace  of  Hdyrood.  It  was  a  mag- 
nificent building  in  former  days.  Both 
palace  anil  abbey  are  open  to  the  public 
•very  day  except  Sunday :  on  Saturday, 
tree ;  other  days  by  ticket ;  price  sixpence 
to  get  m,  and  several  more  before  yon  get 
oat.  This  palace  is  the  ancient  residence 
of  Scottish  royalty.  The  most  interesting 
rooms  in  the  palace  are  those  last  occupied 
by  the  unfortunate  Mary ;  her  bedchamber 
remains  in  the  same  state  as  when  she  left 
it;  and  the  cabinet  where  her  secretary 
and  favorite,  Rizzio,  was  murdered,  is 
shown,  with  marks  of  his  blood  still  upon 
the  floor.— See  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Chron- 
icles of  Canongate.  The  roofless  choir  is 
shown  where  once  stood  the  altar  before 
which  the  beautiful  Mary  and  the  next 
nearest  heir  to  the  English  crown,  Henry 
Darnley,  wejre  united.  In  the  picture-gal- 
lery are  some  frightfully  executed  portraits 
of  over  one  hundred  of  Scotland's  kings, 
evidently  painted  by  the  same  hand,  and 
from  imagination. 

From  Holyrood  proceed  to  Calton  Hill, 
whose  summit  is  over  300  feet  above  the 
level  of  die  sea,  and  from  which  a  delightful 
view  of  the  city  may  be  obtained,  as  well 
as  a  close  examination  of  the  National, 
DugaM  Stewart's,  Melville's,  and  Rurns's 
Monuments.  Heriot's  Hospital,  the  Uni- 
versity, Grayfriars'-  Church,  and  National 
Gallery,  with  many  other  objects  of  inter- 
est, may  be  visited,  should  the  traveler 
make  a  lengthened  stay. 

In  the  palace  of  Dunfermline  the  good 
Qaeea  Maude  was  born ;  also  Charles  I.  of 
England,  and  his  sister  Elizabeth,  queen 
of  Bohemia.  Charles  II.  was  the  last 
monarch  who  resided  here.  In  the  Abbey 
were  deposited  the  remains  of  some  twenty 
fciB&ft*  queens,  and  princesses  of  Scotland. 
Chief  among  these  was  the  hero  Robert 
Brace.  The  Palace  and  Abbey  are  fifteen 
mOes  from  Edinburgh. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  excursions 
ia  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  is  that  to 
Melrose  Abbey,  Abbotsford,  the  celebrated 
residence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Dry- 
burg  Abbey,  his  burial-place.  The  whole 
excursion  can  be  made  in  one  day.  Take 
the  early  train  to  Melrose  Abbey ;  then  a 
carriage  for  Abbotsford — three  miles — re- 
turning to  Melrose;  visit  Dryburg,  four 
miles  in  the  opposite  direction ;  returning, 
take  the  evening  train  to  Edinburgh. 


Mehnm  Abbey,  so  famous  in  romance  and 
poetry,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  Europe.  It  is  all 
in  ruins,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
church,  yet  its  ornaments  and  edges  are  as 
sharp  as  when  newly  cut.  The  Abbey 
was  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century  by  King  David  I.  Many  of  the 
royal  families  of  Scotland  were  interred 
here,  among  .whom  was  Alexander  II. 
The  heart  of  Robert  Bruce  is  al?o  buried 
here.  The  Abbey  was  mostly  destroyed 
by  the  English  in  1322.  f  He  Monks' 
Walk  was  a  favorite  resort  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

About  three  miles  from  the  Abbey  stands 
Abbotsford,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed.  Of  world-wide  renown  is  this 
mansion;  not  that  its  position  or  beauty 
are  much  to  be  admired,  but  the  name  of 
the  genius  that  once  inhabited  it  is  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  every  individual  who 
speaks  the  English  language,  and  must  re- 
main so  for  ages.  ALbotaford  is  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  who  married 
Sir  Walter's  granddaughter.  The  principal 
apartments  in  the  house  are  the  armory, 
hung  with  nearly  every  kind  of  weapon ; 
the  dining-room,  containing  many  hand* 
porno  portraits  and  pictures,  one  of  which 
is  the  head  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  a 
charger;  Cromwell,  Charles  II., etc.  The 
library  contains  a  choice  collection  of  20,000 
volumes.  The  study,  which  contains  a  few 
volumes  of  reference,  remains  nearly  as  the 
poet  left  it.  The  drawing-nom  is  a  spa- 
cious apartment,  furnished  with  dark  an- 
tique furniture.  The  housekeeper  will  ex*. 
pect  1*.  6d.  from  a  single  individual,  or 
2*.  feZ.  from  a  party,  for  showing  the  apart- 
ments. They  are  not  shown  during  the 
months  of  December  and  January.  The 
fare  for  a  horse  and  carriage,  with  one  horse 
from  Melrose  Abbey  to  Abbot* ford,  and  re- 
turn, is  $1  25 ;  for  two  horses,  $2,  exclusive 
of  two  shillings  to  drivers  and  tolls. 

From  Melrose  Abbey  to  Dryburg  and 
back,  $1  75,  one  horse ;  $2  50,  two  horses. 

Dryhtrg  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
ruins  in  Scotland.  It  was  founded  during 
the  reign  of  David  I.  James  Stuart,  one 
of  the  Darnley  family,  was  its  last  abbot. 
He  was  buried  under  the  altar.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  was  buried  here  at  his  particular 
request.  His  tomb  is  in  St.  Mary's  aisle, 
which  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Ab» 
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bey.  His  wife's  tomb  is  on  one  side,  and 
bis  eldest  son's  on  the  other.  On  a  rocky 
eminence  overlooking  the  river  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  hero  Wallace. 

ROUTE  No.  28. 

From  Edinburgh  to  Stirhng,  Callander, 
the  Trosachs,  Loch  Katrine,  Loch  Lomond, 
Dumbarton  to  Glasgow. 

Stirling  is  situated  thirty-five  mites  west 
from  Edinburgh,  and  is  reached  by  railway. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  looks 
much  like  Edinburgh  on  a  small  scale.  It 
contains  a  line  castle,  the  former  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  built  upon  a  rocky 
eminence,  the  battlements  of  which  com- 
mand a  magnificent  prospect.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  is  about  13,000.  Prin- 
cipal hotels  are  the  Royal  and  Golden  I  Aon, 
In  point  of  historical  interest  the  Castle  of 
Stirling  is  not  excelled  by  any  in  Great 
Britain.  On  account  of  its  inaccessible  sit- 
uation in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  it  early 
became  a  place  of  great  importance,  and 
was  for  a  lengthened  period  the  favorite 
royal  residence.  It  is  of  a  quadrangular 
shape,  with  an  open  area  in  the  centre.  In 
addition  to  the  other  buildings,  it  includes 
the  old  palace  built  by  James  V.  and  the 
Parliament  House.  The  castle  is  now  used 
as  a  barrack  for  the  soldiers.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  rooms  is  that  called  the 
Douglas  Room,  in  which  William,  earl  of 
Douglas,  was  assassinated  by  James  II. 
This  haughty  noble  having,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Earls  of  Ross  and  Crawford,  con- 
spired against  the  king,  was  invited  by  that 
monarch  to  Stirling,  with  the  king's  word 
of  safe-conduct.  While  in  this  room,  James ' 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  abandon  his  evil 
intentions,  which  Douglas  refused  to  do, 
when  the  king,  becoming  incensed  at  his 
stubbornness,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart; 
iho  attendants,  entering,  threw  his  body 
out  of  the  window.  In  the  chapel  of  the 
castle  Mary  was  crowned  Queen  of  Scots. 
Her  son,  James  VT:,  was  also  baptized  here. 

From  the  heights  of  Stirling  no  less  than 
twelve  battle-fields  are  in  sight,  on  one  of 
which  Bruce  secured  the  independence  of 
Scotland  by  the  great  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn  in  1814.  William  Wallace  also 
achieved  a  great  victory  over  the  English 
in  1287.  Stirling  was  the  birthplace  of 
James  II.  and  V.,  and  was  a  favorite  resi- 
dence of  James  VI.  who  was  crowned  in 
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the  old  ctroroh  in  the  town,  the  famous 
former,  John  Knox,  preaching  the  corona- 
tion sermon.  The  field  of  Bannockbftm, 
where  Robert  de  Bruce,  with  80,000  sol- 
diers, vanquished  the  English  army  of 
100,000,  is  one  of  the  "  lions"  of  the  vicin- 
ity. Castle  Campbell  is  only  12  miles  dis- 
tant from  Stirling.  Visit  also  the  town  of 
Dome,  where  Mary  and  Darnley  had  a 
hunting-seat. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  town  of  Callander, 
the  terminus  of  the  railway,  on  our  visit  to 
Lake  Venacher,  the  Trosachs,  Lake  Ka- 
trine, and  Lake  Lomond.  Two  miles  from 
Callander  we  reach  "Coilantogle's  Ford,'* 
where  Roderick  Dhu,  in  Scott's  "  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  promised  to  conduct  Fits  James 
in  safety,  after  which  he  challenged  him 
to  single  combat : 

11  See  hero  all  vant&geleiM  I  stand, 

Armed  like  thyself  with  single  brand, 
For  this  is  Cottantogle  Ford, 
And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword.* 

Fourteen  miles  from  Callander  we  reach 
Loch  Ard,  with  Ben  Lomond  in  front ;  nine 
miles  more,  Loch  Katrine ;  then  six  miles 
to  Loch  Lomond,  the  chief  of  all  the  Scot- 
tish lakes.  The  railway  now  runs  to  Loch 
Lomond  from  Stirling  in  If-  hours.  Steam- 
ers ply  regularly  on  the  lake,  and  land  pas- 
sengers on  the  western  shore  who  desire  to 
visit  the  Castle  of  Inverary  by  the  way  of 
Glencoe;  those  who  wish  to  ascend  Ben 
Lomond  land  at  the  ferry  of  Inveragtas, 
from  thence  they  proceed  to  Rowardennau 
Hotel,  the  starting-point.  Rob  Roy's  pris- 
on and  cave,  along  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
will  be  examined  with  interest.  At  the 
head  of  the  lake  stands  Balloch  Castle, 
once  the  strong-hold  of  the  Lennox  family, 
from  whence  the  cars  start  for  Glasgow  on 
the  arrival  of  the  boat.  On  our  way  to 
that  city  we  pass  Dumbarton  Castle,  situ- 
ated on  the  peak  of  a  rock  nearly  600  feet 
in  height.  It  is  noted  for  being  the  place 
of  confinement  of  the  patriot  Wallace: 
among  other  relics  here  shown,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  that  hero,  is  an  immense 
two-edged  sword. 

Glasgow  i»  the  most  populous  city  in 
Scotland,  and  third  in  population  and  com- 
merce in  the  empire,  containing  400,000  in- 
habitants. Principal  hotels  are  Quern's, 
George,  Royal,  Tontine,  and  Globe.  These, 
with  the  exception  of  Tontine,  are  all  situ- 
ated on  St.  George's  Square,  which  is  the 
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principal  one  in  the  city.  The  chief  por- 
tion of  the  town  lies  on  the  north  bonk  of 
the  Clyde.  This  river  is  crossed  by  five 
fine  bridges,  and  lined  by  magnificent 
quays.  The  navigation  of  the  Clyde,  for- 
merly impeded  by  many  obstructions,  has 
of  late  years  been  so  much  improved  that 
vessels  of  1000  tons  burden  can  reach  the 
city.  To  show  the  increase  of  trade,  the 
custom  duties  levied  in  1800  were  about 
#4000,  now  they  are  $4,000,000—1000  times 
increase  in  GO  years !  Before  our  Revolu- 
tion, 1776,  tobacco  was  the  great  trade,  and 
the  wealthy  inhabitants  were  styled  »*  to- 
bacco lords."  This  toade  being  interrupt- 
ed on  account  of  the  war,  their  citizens 
turned  their  attention  to  cotton,  when  soon 
the  "cotton  lords"  eclipsed  the  " tobacco 
krda."  Now  the  (iiron  lords"  reign  su- 
preme. In  1680  there  were  40,000  tons  of 
Iron  used  in  Glasgow,  now  the  amount  is 
900,000. 

Glasgow  was  tho  cradle  of  steam  navi- 
gation; and  the  first  steamer  in  Europe 
was  launched  here  in  1812,  Henry  Bell  be- 
ing the  projector,  James  Watt,  a  native 
of  Glasgow,  in  1768  first  applied  steam  as 
a  motive  power.  Monuments  have  been 
elected  to  both  of  those  citizens. 

Glasgow  possesses  a  University,  of  high 
repute  as  a  seat  of  learning,  and  contains 
many  other  institutions  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  science.  Among  its  numerous 
magwHrrnt  public  edifices  is  the  Cathedral, 
elected  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  centu- 
ry. It  originally  consisted  of  three  church- 
es, and  contains  numerous  antique  monu- 
ments. The  Cathedral,  and  the  immense 
church-yard  surrounding  it,  will  be  exam- 
ined with  much  interest.  The  necropolis 
«■*■*»*«*•  several  very  chaste  and  magnifi- 
cent monuments,  chief  among  which  is  that 
of  John  Knox,  the  great  Reformer.  The 
Royal  Exchange  is  a  most  magnificent 
bonding.  Tt  is  in  the  Corinthian  style, 
and  cost  $250,000.  The  principal  park  is 
*  Kelvin  Grove,"  which  cost  the  corpora- 
tien  s)500,600. 

One  day  must  be  spent  in  visiting  Ayr — 
which  can  be  reached  by  railway — to  visit 
me  birthplace  of  Scotland's  favorite,  Rob- 
ert Burns.  The  distance  is  40  miles  from 
Glasgow.  Seven  miles  from  Glasgow  we 
pass  through  the  town  of  PaUky,  noted  for 
fts  cotton,  silk,  plaids,  and  Canton-crape 

It  contains  60,000 


inhabitants.  The  Abbey  Church  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  A  short  distance  from  Pais- 
ley, on  the  left,  we  pass  the  celebrated  Oak 
of  £lderslie,  under  which  Wallace  hid  from 
the  English  forces.  Twenty  miles  from 
Glasgow  we  pass  EgfaUom  Castle,  the  seat 
of  the  Montgomery  family,  who  came  from 
Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror. 
One  of  the  family,  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery, 
took  prisoner  the  mmous  Hotspur  Henry 
Percy.  The  family  were  raised  to  the  peer- 
age in  the  16th  century. 

Ayr  is  a  sea-port  town  of  18,000  inhab- 
itants. It  is  divided  by  the  River  Ayr 
into  two  parts,  Wallacetown  and  New- 
town. The  river  is  crossed  by  the  "  twa 
brigs,"  immortalized  by  Burns.  On  the 
site  of  tiie  tower  where  Wallace  was  con- 
fined,  a  Gothic  structure,  116  feet  high,  was 
erected  in  1886 :  it  is  called  the  "  Wallace 
Tower."  In  front  there  is  a  statue  of  tho 
hero ;  at  the  top  are  the  clock  and  bells  of 
the  old  dungeon  steeple.  Two  miles  from 
Ayr  is  the  cottage,  divided  into  two  rooms, 
where  the  poet  Burns  was  born,  Jan.  26th, 
1769.  About  two  miles  from  this  we  reach 
"  Allows?*!  auld  haunted  kirk,* 

which,  having  become  immortalized  by 
Burns  in  his  uTam  O'Shanter,"  as  well 
as  being  the  burial-place  of  his  father  and 
mother,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  poet's  own  monument,  has  become  an 
object  of  great  interest.  The  modern  mon- 
uments in  the  kirk-yard  are  now  very  nu- 
merous. A  short  distance  to  the  west  is 
the  well  where 

" M  lingo's  mither  hanged  heneT." 

The  monument  of  Burns  was  erected  in 
1820,  at  a  cost  of  about  $17,000.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  about  an  acre  of  ground,  kept 
in  beautiful  order  by  a  Mr.  Auld,  who  lives 
in  a  pretty  cottage  between  the  kirk  and 
"Auld  Brig."  In  a  room  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  monument  are  numerous  relics 
of  the  late  poet:  one  of  his  portraits,  ft 
snuff-box  made  from  the  wood  of  Alio  way 
Kirk,  and  the  Bible  which  he  gave  to  his 
Highland  Mary.  The  monument  itself  is 
made  in  imitation  of  that  of  Lysicrates  at 
Athens.  It  is  about  60  feet  high,  sur- 
rounded by  nine  Corinthian  columns  80 
feet  high,  supporting  a  cupola  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  gilt  tripod.  The  whole  struc- 
ture is  of  fine  white  freestone,  and  presents 
a  very  chaste  and  classical  appearance. 
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Tho  celebrated  statues  of  Tarn  (VShanter 
and  Souter  Johnnie,  by  Thorn  of  Ayr,  are 
placed  in  a  grotto  within  the  grounds  be- 
longing to  the  monument.     The  scenery 
is  equal,  in  richness  and  variety,  to  any  in 
Scotland ;  while  the  interest  attached  to  the 
banks  of  the  Doon,  the  spot  where  Burns 
composed  "  Man  was  made  to  mourn, V  the 
"  Braes  of  Ballochmyle,"  and  the  junction 
Of  the  Ayr  with  the  Luger,  all  serve  to 
make  this  vicinity  peculiarly  attractive. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  Burns 
is  the  only  case  on  record  where  the  gen- 
ius of  a  single  man  has  made  the  language 
of  his  country  classical.      Eleven  miles , 
east  of  Ayr,  on  the  Dumfries  and  Glasgow  ' 
railroad,  is  the  town  of  Mauchlino,  the ' 
scene  of  the  "  Holy  Fair"  and  "  Jolly  Beg-  j 
gars."     "  Poosie  Nansie's"  cottage,  in  the 
town,  is  still  pointed  out. 

Another  interesting  excursion  from  Glas- 
gow may  bo  made  to  Bothwell  Castle, 
Hamilton  Palace,  Lanark,  and  the  Falls 
of  the  Clyde. 

A  very  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made 
to  Dxsmfrie*,  where,  in  addition  to  the  mon- 
ument erected  over  the  grave  of  Burns,  in 
St.  Michael's  Church,  and  the  house  where 
he  died,  and  where  his  widow  resided  for 
SO  years,  you  can  visit  Caerlaveroch  Cas- 
tle, Drumlanrig  Castle — the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch — Tncluden  House, 
and  New  Abbey.  The  distance  by  railway 
is  93  miles. 

From  Glasgow  you  may  take  steamer 
direct  to  Belfast,  or  take  the  cars  to  Ar- 
drossan,  less  than  an  hour's  ride,  and  take 
the  steamer  from  thence  to  Belfast.  The 
distance  from  Ardrossan  is  not  over  75 
miles ;  time  about  seven  hours.  The  dis- 
tance, by  the  Clyde,  from  Glasgow  is  180 
miles. 

If  you  wish  to  visit  Londonderry  and 
the  Giant's  Causeway,  take  the  steamer 
from  Glasgow  to  Londonderry.  Many 
persons  desire  only  to  visit  Dublin,  return- 
ing by  Holyhead  to  London,  or  taking  the 
American  steamer  home  from  Galway. 
The  distance  from  -Glasgow  to  Dublin  is 
288  miles ;  fare,  $2  50 ;  time,  18  hours. 


IRELAND. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  provinces, 
Leinster,  Munster,  Ulster,  and  Connaught, 
and  contains  over  4,000,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  governed  by  a  lord  lieutenant  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  of  England.  Its  sit- 
uation, in  a  commercial  and  financial  point 
of  view,  has  much  improved  in  the  last 
ten  years,  its  revenue  having  increased 
$12,000,000  in  the  last  six. 

ROUTE  No.  29. 

This  route  will  cover  nearly  all  the  in- 
teresting portions  of  the  island ;  at  least 
all  that  can  be  reached  by  railway. 

From  Londonderry  to  Cork  via  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  Antrim,  Lough  Neagh,  Don- 
dalk,  Drogheda,  Dublin,  KildaretoCork,or 
branching  off  at  Kildare,  visit  Waterford 
via  Kilkenny,  returning  from  Waterfowl 
by  steamer  to  Liverpool,  distance  280 miles, 
or  to  Bristol,  distance  220  miles. 

Londonderry,  or  Deny,  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated on  the  west  bank  of  the  River  Forte, 
Ave  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Lough 
Foyle.  It  contains  a  population  of  20,000. 
Principal  hotels,  Imperial  and  Commercial. 
The  city  is  well  built,  lighted,  and  paved. 
In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a  square  called 
Diamond,  from  each  side  of  which  a  hand- 
some street  leads  to  tho  four  principal  gates 
of  the  city.  The  suburb  of  Waterside,  en 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  connected 
with  the  city  by  a  bridge  erected  in  1789 
by  an  American.  Derry  is  noted  for  the 
noble  manner  it  withstood  the  siege  of 
King  James's  forces  in  1689.  An  anony- 
mous letter  having  been  received  by  a 
Protestant  nobleman — Earl  of  Mount  Alex- 
ander— that  on  a  certain  day  all  the  Prot- 
estants in  Ireland  were  to  be  murdered  by 
the  Catholics,  in  accordance  with  an  oath 
they  had  all  taken,  and  that  a  captain's 
commission  would  be  the  reward  of  the 
party  that  murdered  him,  he  gave  the 
alarm,  which  spread  to  Derry,  and  while 
the  bewildered  citizens  ran  through  the 
streets,  some  dozen  of  the  apprentice-boys 
seized  the  keys  from  the  guard,  and  just  as 
Lord  Antrim's  troops  reached  the  Ferty 
Gate,  drew  it  up  with  some  slight  resist- 
ance from  the  guard.  They  sustained  the 
siege  for  105  days,  and  were  reduced  to  the 
extremity  of  eating  dogs  and  rata.  A 
boom  was  placed  across  the  river  to  pte- 
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vent  supplies  from  reaching  there.  One 
of  the  supply  frigates,  however,  under  the 
command  of  the  Orange  Admiral  Kirk,  with 
all  sail  spread,  '* dashed  with  giant  strength 
against  the  barrier  and  broke  it  in  two,  bat 
from  the  violence  of  the  shock  rebounded 
and  ran  upon  the  river's  bank.  The  sat- 
isfaction of  the  enemy  was  displayed  by 
an  instantaneous  burst  of  tumultuous  joy. 
Hiey  ran  with  disorder  to  the  shore,  pre- 
pared to  board  her,  when  the  vessel,  firing 
a  broadside,  was  extricated  by  the  shock, 
and  floated  out  nobly  into  the  deep  again." 
It  is  said  over  2000  died  by  famine  during 
the  siege.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
Cathedral  and  Bishop's  Palace.  The  for- 
mer is  a  handsome  Gothic  edifice ;  an  ele- 
gant view  is  obtained  from  the  top  of  the 
city  and  surrounding  country.  The  Cathe- 
dral contains  the  colors  taken  at  the  siege 
of  Deny,  also  a  handsome  monument  to 
Bishop  Knox.  The  chief  ornament  of  the 
city  is  the  fluted  column  erected  to  the 
memory  of  its  heroic  defender,  Rev.  George 
Walker. 

Inniskillen  may  now  be  visited  by  rail- 
It  lies  about  sixty  miles  in  a  south- 
astern  direction  from  Londonderry. 
From  Londonderry  to  Portrush  is  forty 
We  leave  the  main  line  at  Cole- 
raine,  a  modest-looking  town  of  6000  in- 
habitants, for  Portrush,  a  short  distance 
thence  by  carriage  to  DunUiee  Ccatie  and 
the  Giant's  Causeway.  The  former  is  con- 
sidered the  most  picturesque  ruin  in  Ire- 
land, or  perhaps  in  the  kingdom.  It  stands 
upon  an  insulated  rock  one  hundred  feet 
above)  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  only 
reached  from  the  main  land  by  a  natural 
bridge  eighteen  inches  wide.  The  castle 
was  the  ancient  residence  of  the  M'Qnil- 
lan's,  and  afterward  of  the  M 'Donalds  of 
Scotland,  Col.  MtDonald  having  married 
into  the  family  of  the  sCQufllans.  The 
Scottish  family  are  still  the  lords  of  An- 
trim and  Dunluce.  This  castle  is  the  sub- 
ject of  endless  tradition,  and  has  been  the 
seen*  of  many  romantic  as  well  as  horrible 
•vents. 

The  GianCs  Causeway  tea  basaltic  prom- 
ontory which  projects  upward  of  1000  feet 
into  the  sea,  and  consists  of  huge  piles  of 
prismatic  columns,  arranged  side  by  side 
With,  such  perfect  uniformity  that  one 
fancy  them  to  be  the  work  of  in- 
artincers;  still  it  is  questionable 


whether  the  art  of  man  could  rival  the 
nicety  with  which  each  piece  is  fitted  to  the 
other.  It  is  said  we  walk  over  40,000  of 
these  beautifully-out  and  polished  columns. 
There  is  a  neat  hotel  at  tho  Causeway  for 
the  accommodation  of  tourists,  where  guides 
may  be  procured  at  $1  per  day.  There  are 
legends  connected  with  the  Giant's  Well, 
the  Portoon  Cave,  the  Dunkerry  Cave,  the 
Giant's  Amphitheatre,  Chimney-tops,  and 
Gateway,  all  of  which  the  traveler  will 
hear  related  in  a  rich  flowing  brogue,  if 
he  keep  his  guide  well  supplied  with  small 
change.  We  give  from  Black's  Guide 
one  of  the  origins  of  the  Causeway. 

"The  giant,  Fin  M'Coul,  was  the  cham- 
pion of  Ireland,  and  felt  very  much  ag- 
grieved at  the  insolent  boasting  of  a  cer- 
tain Caledonian  giant,  who  offered  to  beat 
all  who  came  before  him,  and  even  dared 
to  tell  Fin  that  if  it  weren't  for  the  wetting 
of  himself,  he  would  swim  over  and  give 
him  a  drubbing.  Fin  at  last  applied  to 
the  king,  who,  not  perhaps  daring  to  ques- 
tion the  doings  of  such  a  mighty  man,  gave 
him  leave  to  construct  a  causeway  right 
to  Scotland,  on  which  the  Scot  walked 
over  and  fought  the  Irishman.  Fin  turn- 
ed out  victor ;  and  with  an  amount  of  gen- 
erosity quite  becoming  his  Hibernian  de- 
scent, kindly  allowed  his  former  rival  to 
marry  and  settle  in  Ireland,  which  the 
Scot  was  nothing  loth  to  do,  seeing  that  at 
that  time  living  in  Scotland  was  none  of 
the  best,  and  every  body  knows  that  Ire- 
land was  always  the  richest  country  in 
the  world.  Since  the  death  of  the  giants, 
the  causeway,  being  no  longer  wanted,  has 
sunk  under  the  sea,  only  leaving  a  portion 
of  itself  visible  here,  a  little  at  the  island 
of  Rathlin,  and  the  portals  of  the  grand 
gate  on  Stafia," 

From  Coleraine  to  B elf  cut,  distance  82 
miles. 

If  you  stop 'at  Antrim,  a  town  of  2500 
inhabitants,  visit  Antrim  Castle,  with  its 
beautiful  parks  and  grounds;  also  Lough 
Ntagh,  the  largest  of  the  Irish  lakes,  and, 
next  to  Lake  Geneva,  the  largest  in  Eu- 
rope. On  its  shore  may  be  seen  Shane's 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  famous  race  of  he- 
roes, the  O'Neils,  who  were  for  ages  the 
lords  of  Ulster.  The  Red  Hand  in  the 
arms  of  Ulster,  which  were  the  arms  of  the 
O'Neils,  is  thus  accounted  for :  When.  Ire- 
land first  was  conquered  or  settled,  it  was 
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permitted  to  the  person  who  should  first 
touch  the  ground  that  he  should  be  ha 
chief.  O'Neil,  who  was  on*  of  the  party 
that  first  approached  tfre  shore,  cut  off  his 
hand  and  threw  it  on  the  bank,  thereby 
first  touching  the  ground ;  and  from  this 
individual  sprung  the  royal  race.  The 
waters  of  this  lake  are  not  only  celebrated 
for.  their  healing  of  scrofulous  diseases, 
but  also  for  their  petrifying  properties,  re- 
quiring but  a  few  years  to  turn  wood  into 
stone. 

From  Antrim  to  Belfast,  distance  20 
miles. 

Belfast  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
River  Lagan,  at  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough, 
and  is  the  largest  town  in  the  province  of 
Ulster.  It  contains  upward  of  120,000  in- 
habitants. The  principal  hotels  are  the 
Albion,  Imperial,  and  Queen's.  Average 
price,  $2  60  per  day.  The  whole  of  the 
city  of  Belfast,  whose  population  and  pros- 
perity have  so  rapidly  increased,  stands  on 
the  territory  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  to 
whose  ancestors  it  was  awarded  by  James 
I.  when  Belfast  was  a  small  village,  and 
formerly  returned  that  nobleman  a  million 
and  half  dollars  per  annum.  Belfast  is  a 
great  seat  of  both  linen  and  cotton  manu- 
factures. It  possesses  a  large  foreign  trade, 
as  well  as  extensive  intercourse  with  the 
ports  of  the  Scotch  and  English  coast,  es- 
pecially with  Liverpool,  to  which  it  sends 
great  quantities  of  cattle  and  agricultural 
produce.  The  city  has  a  cheerful  aspect: 
the  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  and 
the  houses  mostly  of  brick,  and  well  built. 
Belfast  contains  an  important  collegiate 
establishment,  entitled  the  Belfast  Academ- 
ical Institution,  and  is  also  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  queen's  colleges.  One  of  the  most 
elegant  edifices  in  the  town,  finished  in  the 
Italian  style,  is  that  which  contains  the 
offices  of  the  harbor  commissioners :  it  has 
a  fine  clock-tower,  and  the  whole  edifice  is 
constructed  of  cut  stone.  The  first  Biblo 
that  was  ever  printed  in  Ireland  was  pub- 
lished at  Belfast— the  printing  of  this  vol- 
ume did  not  occur,  however,  until  1794 ;  no 
printing-press  was  brought  here  until  1696, 
Ireland  being  far  behind  even  Russia  in 
this  respect.  The  public  buildings  are 
mostly  of  modest  appearance.  '  The  Com- 
mercial Buildings  contain  handsome  read* 
ing-rooms,  well-furnished  with  newspapers. 
The  Bank  of  Belfast  presents  in  its  stylo 
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of  architecture  a  mixture  of  Doric  and  Co- 
rinthian, and  is  quite  attractive  in  its  ap- 
pearance. The  First  Presbyterian  Meet- 
ing-house, in  Rosemary  Street,  is  elegantly 
decorated  inside ;  the  ceiling  is  elaborately 
ornamented  in  stucco ;  a  portico,  composed 
of  ten  Doric  columns,  with  an  elaborate 
balustrade,  renders  the  exterior  worthy  of 
observation. 

The  Belfast  Museum  contains  a  large  col- 
lection of  Irish  antiquities,  and  the  build- 
ing is  rich  in  design  and  execution.  The 
Custom-house,  Post-onice,  and  St  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  are  among  the  other  principal 
buildings.  The  extensive  flax-mills  will 
repay  a  visit,  also  the  Linen  Hall.  The 
Queen's  Bridge,  which  occupies  "  the  Great 
Bridge  of  Belfast,"  is  very  elegant,  large, 
and  substantial.  Beyond  the  Presbytsriem 
College,  a  very  magnificent  building,  is  the 
Botanical  Garden,  established  in  1830.  it 
is  the  next  finest  in  Ireland  to  that  of  Dub*, 
lin,  and  even  possesses  many  advantagea 
over  the  latter. 

From  Belfast  to  Dublin,  distance  119 
miles. 

Fifty-eight  miles  from  Belfast  we 
through  the  manufacturing  town  of 
dalk,  where  Edward  Bruce  was  crowned 
King  of  Ireland.  He  resided  here  for  two 
years,  when  he  was  killed  near  by  in  an 
engagement  with  the  English.  After  Scot* 
land  had  gained  her  independence  eetfas 
field  of  Bannockburn,  the  Irish  invited  Ed- 
ward, brother  of  Robert  Brace,  to  take 
possession  of  the  crown  of  Ireland.  Ha 
was  the  last  monarch,  and  Dundalk  was 
the  last  town  in  Ireland  where  a  monarch 
was  crowned* 

Twenty  miles  farther  we  arrive  aft 
Drogheda,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  em 
the  River  Boyne.  The  Boyne  Is  celebrated 
in  history,  the  banks  of  which  beiae;  the 
battle-ground  where  the  forces  of  James  IL. 
and  those  of  his  soa-in-law,  William,  {Memos 
of  Orange,  met  July  1st,  1690.  The  ess* 
gagement  is  known  as  the  "  Battle  of  Use 
Boyne."  The  forces  were  equally  divided, 
30,000  on  a  side.  The  prince  was  the  vic- 
tor. James  fled  to  France,  and  the  victo- 
ry secured  to  the  country  liberty,  law,  and 
religion.  The  brave  Duke  of  Schomber& 
who  commanded  the  prince's  forces, 
killed  on  the  field:  see  the  monumei 
erected  to  his  memory.  Kohl  says,  "  Ja»< 
displayed  but  little  courage  in  this 
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He  abandoned  the  field, 
before  the  battle  was  decided,  end 
marina  rideof  unexampledrapidity  through 
In  a  few  hoars  he  reached  the 
of  Dublin,  and  on  the  following  day 
he  rede  to  Waterford,  a  distance  of  100 
naVea*  Nevertheless,  James  sought  to 
throw  thn  blame  of  the  whole  defeat  on 
the  Irish.  On  arriving  at  the  castle  of 
Dublin,  be  met  the  Lady  Tyroonnel,  a 
wmib  of  ready  wit,  to  whom  he  exclaim- 
ed, *  Your  countrymen,  the  Irish,  can  ran 
very  fast,  it  most  be  owned.'  '  In  this,  as 
in  every  other  respect,  year  majesty  sur- 
passes them,  for  you  have  won  the  race/  " 
was  the  merited  rebuke  of  the  lady.  The 
day  after  the  battle  Droghede  opened  its 
gates  to  the  English  army.  It  is  one  of 
ties  many  towns. wfakh  experienced  the 
of  Cromwell's  severity  during  the 
campaign  of  1650,  nearly  the  en* 
garrison,  with  great  numbers  of  the 
mhvhsrsiMts,  having  been  put  to  the  sword 
after  a  successful  siege.  One  hundred  of 
the  Inhabitants  having  taken  shelter  in 
fit.  Peter's  Church  steeple,  Cromwell  order* 
efiatto  he  fired,  and  burned  them  up.  The 
■*— fl***—  was  continued  for  five  days. 

The  linen  trade,  which  is  very  extensive 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  forma  the  staple  of 
Dngheda.  The  Earl  of  Desmond,  Lord 
CMef  Justice  of  Ireland,  was  beheaded  here 
isr  1467  for  kindness  shown  toward  the 
Iifeh  people. 

JVpss  Drogheda  to  Dublin,  distance  82 


Mas  is  Jiandsemery  situated  on  the 
banks  ef  the  iMey,  and  eootsins  a  popule- 
of  960,000.  Principal  hotels  are  8heU 
Jrsjraafrfi's,  {Treason's,  3forrwn\ 
,  and  Mackm?*,  with  a  host 
Average  are  $2. 
Dublin  is  the  metropolis  of  the  island; 
is  distinguished  by  the  magnificence 
■umber  of  its  public  buildings,  and  by 
its  nranserous  splendid  residences,  and  is 
juscry  regarded  in  external  appearance  as 
one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Europe.  Dublin 
was  first  taken  by  the  English  under  Rich* 
ard  atrongbow  in  1169.  Henry  II.  held 
hs  first  court  here  in  1172.  In  1210  King 
John  held  a  court  here,  when  the  first 
bridge  was  thrown  across  the  Liffey.  It 
was  besieged  by  Edward  Brace  in  1816, 
wfcen  be  was  repulsed  with  great  loss; 
likewise  by  Henry  VIIL,  with  the  same 
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Dublin  is  she  seat  of  a  Protestant 
University  styled  Trinity  College,  which 
dates  its  foundation  rrom  the  thne  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  There  are,  besides,  academies 
and  other  institutions  lor  the  culture  of 
science,  literature,  and  the  line  arts.  The 
amount  of  commerce  of  Dublin  is  consider- 
able. Both  foreign  and  coasting  trade  are 
extensively  carried  on.  As  the  mouth  of 
the  Liffey  is  so  obstructed  by  sand-banks 
that  large  vessels  can  not  reach  the  city, 
an  admirable  harbor  has  been  constructed 
at  Kingston,  six  miles  from  the  city, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  railway. 

The  principal  objects  of  attraction  in 
Dublin  are,  first,  Dublin  Castle,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland* 
This  is  his  official  residence.  Visit  the 
chapel  where  the  arms  of  the  different  lord 
lieutenants  from  1172  to  the  present  time 
are  displayed;  see  the  state  apartments, 
Council  Chamber,  St.  Patrick's  Hall,  and 
the  private  drawing-room.  The  Cathedral 
contains  many  antique  monuments;  among 
others,  that  of  Strongbow,  who  first  inva- 
ded Ireland.  It  was  here  that  the  Church 
liturgy  was  first  read  in  Ireland  in  the 
English  tongue.  Previous  to  the  16th 
century  many  relics  were  deposited  here, 
among  others  the  shrine  of  St.  Culie,  stolen 
from  the  Welsh  by  the  people  of  Dublin. 
The  Museum  is  also  very  interesting.  The 
other  principal  sights  are  the  Bank  of  Ire- 
land^ general  Pbst-ofnce,  Nelson's  Monu- 
ment, Custom-bouse,  Trinity  College,  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Four  Courts, 
viz.,  Queen'sBench,  Chancery,  Exchequer, 
and  Common  Pleas  this  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful building,  and  cost  $)l,000,000-^and/>*(»- 
mvPuri,  the  Hyde  Park  of  Dublin.  These 
grounds  are  beautifully  laid  out,  and  are 
the  resort  of  the  fashionable  society  of  the 
metropolis.  An  obelisk  was  raised  here 
to  Wellington  by  his  fellow-countrymen 
which  cost  $100,000.  The  Zoological  and 
Botanical  Gardens  are  well  worth  a  visit; 
also  the  houses  where  Moore,  the  poet,  and 
Wellington  were  born,  and  where  the  great 
liberator,  O'Connell,  resided.  The  ceme- 
tery is  also  an  interesting  spot,  laid  out 
with  great  taste,  and  kept  in  a  neat  and 
careful  manner.  The  tombs  of  O'Connell 
and  Curran,  the  distinguished  orator,  are 
the  most  attractive.  Every  day  the  graves 
in  this  cemetery  are  decorated  with  fresh 
flowers,  and  in  winter  with  evergreens. 
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The  excursions  around  Dublin  are  very 
numerous.  Among  others,  visit  by  all 
means  the  Hill  of  Howth,  with  its  castle, 
abbey,  and  college,  and  on  your  route  see 
Clontarf  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Yernons, 
and  the  battle-field  where  Brian  Boroihme 
defeated  the  Danes. 

An  interesting  excursion,  occupying 
three  days,  can  be  made  to  Enniskerry, 
the  Waterfall,  Castle  Kevin,  the  Seven 
Churches,  Bed  of  St.  Kevin,  Vale  of  Avo- 
ca,  Castle  Howard,  the  Meeting  of  the  Wa- 
ters, Wicklow,  Glen  of  the  Downs,  etc. 

From  Dublin  to  Galway,  distance  126 
miles ;  time,  5}  hours.  Fore  $5,  passing 
Maynooth,  celebrated  for  its  college  and 
castle,  Mullingar,  Athlone,  and  Athenry. 

From  Dublin  to  Corky  distance  164  miles. 
Fare  $7  50. 

Those  wishing  to  visit  Killarney  and  the 
lakes  can  purchase  tickets  direct,  branching 
off  from  the  Cork  route  at  Mallow.  The 
distance  to  Killarney  is  186  miles.  Fare 
*8  50. 

After  passing  the  town  of  Kildart,  where 
the  railroad  branches  off  to  Waterford 
through  Kilkenny,  which  is  a  miserable 
place,  containing  nothing  of  interest  ex- 
cept some  ecclesiastical  ruins,  we  arrive  at 
the  city  of  Cashel,  formerly  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Munster,  and  now  remark- 
able for  its  ancient  remains,  situated  on  the 
Rock  of  Cashel,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  town.  They  consist  of  a  palace, 
chapel,  cathedral,  tower,  and  abbey. 

Mallow  is  a  small  town  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  River  Blackwater.  The  road 
to  Killarney  here  branches  off  the  main 
line  to  Cork,  distance  41  miles. 

Killarney,  now  that  it  is  accessible  by 
railway,  is  a  place  of  great  resort  for 
tourists  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months.  The  town,  which  is  none  of  the 
cleanest,  and  contains  about  7000  inhabit* 
ants,  derives  its  sole  importance  and  celeb- 
rity from  its  immediate  proximity  to  the 
lakes,  called  by  their  name,  the  beauty  of 
which,  combined  with  the  various  objects 
of  interest  which  surround  them,  has  ren- 
dered them  famous  throughout  the  world. 
But  don't  expect  too  much :  you  who  have 
visited  our  own  Lake  George,  in  the  State 
of  New  York — you  who  have  breakfasted 
and  dined  at  the  Fort  William  Henry  Ho- 
tel, will  revert  with  pleasure  to  those  days 
when  yon  visit  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  and 
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dine  at  Dunn's  Railway  or  Finn's  Victoria 
Hotel.    Faros  here  average  $2  50  per  day. 

The  tour  of  the  lakes,  which  are  all  con- 
nected, viz.,  Leans,  Muckross,  and  Upper 
Lake,  is  made  partly  by  jaunting-car,  part- 
ly on  foot,  and  partly  by  boat. 

We  first  visit  the  ruins  of  Aghadoe, 
which  are  considered  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom :  Beaufort  House,  Dunloe  Castle, 
the  Black  Valley,  Derrycunihy  Waterfall, 
McCarthy  Island— the  McCarthys  formerly 
owned  the  whole  county  of  Kerry — Arbu- 
tus Island,  the  islands  on  Muckross  Lake, 
the  Muckross  Abbey,  and  Abbey  Mansion, 
the  Meeting  of  the  Waters,  and  O' Sulli- 
van's Punch-bowl:  the  whole  circuit  is 
only  about  thirty  miles,  and  can  be * '  done*1 
in  one  day  very  comfortably. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Mallow,  and 
from  thence  to  Cork,  if  not  pressed  for  time, 
return  by  the  way  of  Kcnmare,  Bantry,  and 
Bandon,  distance  one  hundred  and  seven 
miles;  fifty  miles  to  Bantry  by  private 
car;  from  Bantry  to  Bandon  thirty-seven 
miles  by  coach;  from  thence  by  rail  to 
Cork. 

Cork  is  a  city  of  ancient  origin,  situated 
on  both  banks  of  the  River  Lee,  which  is 
crossed  by  nine  bridges,  all  of  modern  con- 
struction and  elegant  architecture.  The 
principal  streets  and  suburbs  are  well 
paved  and  lighted,  but  the  back  and  nar- 
row streets  are  generally  in  a  miserable 
condition.  It  is  the  second  city  in  the 
island  in  size  and  populousness,  contain- 
ing over  100,000  inhabitants,  and  ia  only 
inferior  to  Belfast  in  the  amount  of  its  for- 
eign trade.  Provisions  and  other  agricul- 
tural produce  are  largely  exported,  ship- 
building is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent, 
and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  is  considerable.  It  is  also  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  queen's  colleges,  and  con- 
tains several  literary  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions. The  principal  hotels  are  the  /«*- 
perialy  Royal,  Victoria,  and  Commercial; 
average  fare  $2.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  Mansion  House,  in  which  the  may- 
or resides ;  the  Cathedral,  Christ's  Chureh, 
St.  Patrick's  Church — small  but  very  neat 
—and  St.  Ann's  Church.  The  Museum, 
situated  in  the  Royal  Cork  Institution,  ia 
well  worth  a  visit.  The  harbor  of  Cork, 
six  miles  distant,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  was  formerly  called 
the  "  Cove  of  Cork,"  but  received  the 
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of  u  Qneenstown"  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Tint  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  landed 
here  on  her  visit  to  Ireland  in  1849. 

Every  person  who  visits  Cork  must  visit 
the  "Groves  of  Blarney,"  a  distance  of 
fire  miles,  not  only  to  see  Blarney  Castle, 
long  the  residence  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
McCarthys,  barons  of  Blarney  and  earls 
of  Clancarty,  but  for  the  purpose  of  kiss- 
ing the  •*  Blarney  Stone,"  which  stands  at 
the  north  of  the  castle.  The  tradition  is, 
that  whoever  kisses  it  becomes  possessed 
with  a  peculiar  "  soft,  persuasive,  whee- 
dling" eloquence  that  is  irresistible ;  hence 
the  song: 

u  There  ii  a  stone  there, 
That  whoever  kisses, 
Oh,  he  never  mines 
To  grow  eloquent 
"Hi  he  may  clamber 
To  a  lady's  chamber, 
Or  become  a  member 
Of  Parliament 
A  clever  tpouter 
He'll  sure  tarn  oat,  or 
An  out  an  outer 
To  be  let  alone! 
Don't  hope  to  hinder  him, 
Sure  he's  a  pilgrim 
From  the  Blarney  Stone." 

The  pleasure-grounds  surrounding  the  cas- 
tle are  very  beautiful.  A  short  distance 
from  the- castle  lies  the  lovely  Lake  of 
Blarney,  to  which  is  attached  another  tra- 
dition. Tie  said  that  M'Carthy,  earl  of 
Clamcarty,  whose  possessions  were  confis- 
cated at  the  Revolution,  threw  all  his  fam- 
ily plate  into  the  lake  at  a  certain  spot ; 
that  the  secret  is  never  known  but  to  three 
of  his  descendants  at  a  time ;  that  before 
eae  dies  he  communicates  it  to  another  of 
the  family.  The  secret  is  to  be  religious- 
ly kept  until  one  of  the  descendants  again 
becomes  possessed  of  the  property.  'Tis 
also  said  that  herds  of  beautiful  white  cows 
rise  at  certain  seasons  from  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  to  graze  on  the  bordering  pastures ! 

An  excursion  to  the  ancient  dry  of 
Ciogne  will  be  found  exceedingly  pleasant, 
pesemg  Bostellan  Castle,  the  magnificent 
seat  of  the  noble  family  of  the  O'Briens, 
marqoesses  of  Thomond. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  Queenstown  there 
fa  a  modern  mansion  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Fitzgeralds. 
In  It  Is  kept  a  sword  •  It  is  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  famous  Brian  Borolhme,  the 
ancestor  of  the  O'Brien  family.  The  ruins 
at  Cloyne  are  quite  numerous. 


Travelers  may  now  return  to  Dublin 
and  take  the  steamer  for  Holyhead  or  Liv- 
erpool, or  take  steamer  from  Cork  to  Bris- 
tol or  Liverpool. 

The  distance  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead 
is  only  64  miles ;  time,  4£  hours.  We 
should  recommend  the  following  route, 
viz.: 

ROUTE  No.  30. 

From  Dublin  or  Cork  to  Holyhead,  in 
Wales,  thence  to  London  via  Bangor,  Ches- 
ter, Liverpool,  Manchester,  York,  Doncas- 
ter,  Peterborough,  and  Cambridge. 

If  you  wish  to  reach  London  direct,  the 
most  expeditious  and  economical  route 
would  be  from  Cork,  by  steamer  to  Bris- 
tol, from  thence  to  London  by  railway. 

From  Holyhead  to  Ouster,  distance  86 
miles. 

The  Tubular  Bridge  over  the  Henai 
Straits  is  considered  one  of  the  mechanical 
wonders  of  the  world ;  the  sight  of  it  alone 
is  worth  a  visit  to  Wales. '  Here  is  a  stu- 
pendous iron  structure,  over  1500  feet  in 
length,  and  raised  sufficiently  high  to  al- 
low ships  with  the  loftiest  masts  to  pass 
under  it,  and  only  one  pier  to  support  it. 
It  was  erected  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  archi- 
tect, and  cost  $6,000,000.  Eighteen  hund- 
red men  were  employed  4$  years.  The 
whole  weight  is  over  11,000  tons.  It  would 
be  well  to  stop  at  Bangor,  a  city  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Straits,  and  walk  back  to 
visit  this  mighty  work.  Raising  the  Pyr- 
amids of  Egypt  did  not  require  one  half  the 
genius  or  perseverance. 

The  ancient  cathedral  city  of  Chester 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  River  Dee. 
This  picturesque  old  town,  with  its  Cathe- 
dral, will  well  repay  a  day's  detention.  It 
contains  the  remains  of  a  castle  erected  in 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror:  part 
of  it  is  now  used  as  an  armory,  barracks, 
and  county  Jail. 

Eaton  Hall,  the  residence  of  the  Marquis 
of  Westminster,  is  a  beautiful  Gothic  build- 
ing, three  miles  from  Chester,  and  con- 
tains dome  magnificent  paintings. 

Birkenhead,  situated  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Mersey,  is  a  town  of  reoent  origin. 
Extensive  docks  having  been  constructed, 
it  is  fast  becoming  an  important  place  for 
trade. 

Manchetkr,  the  great  centre  and  capital 
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of  the  cotton  manufacture,  is  the  second 
city  in  the  empire  in  regard  to  population, 
containing,  with  its  suburb  Salford,  410,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  also  the  principal  man- 
ufacturing town  in  the  world.  Principal 
hotels  are  Queen'*,  Brunswick,  Albion,  and 
Clarence.  Distance  from  Liverpool  thirty- 
one  miles. 

Manchester  is  situated  on  the  River 
Irwell,  an  affluent  of  the  Mersey,  and  is 
connected  with  Salford  by  six  bridges. 
One  of  them,  the  Victoria,  is  very  hand- 
some. It  contains  many  interesting  build- 
ings, the  principal  of  which  are  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  St.  Mary's,  an  ancient  Goth- 
ic structure,  containing  numerous  monu- 
ments,, with  several  chapels  highly  orna- 
mented. St.  Mary's  Chapel,  and  thai  of  the 
Derby  family,  are  most  deserving  of  notice. 
The  Exchange,  Town  Hall,  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Commercial  Rooms,  and 
New  Bailey  Prison,  all  deserve  peculiar 
notice.  The  Botanical  Garden,  and  Peel 
and  Victoria  Parks,  are  the  principal  places 
of  recreation  for  the  inhabitants.  The  great 
lions  of  the  place  are  the  immense  cotton- 
mills,  which  send  out  yearly  125,000,000 
lbs.  of  manufactured  cotton  goods.  Every 
branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture  is  here 
oarried  on  to  an  enormous  extent.  Iron 
and  brass  founderies  are  also  numerous, 
and  numberless  other  branches  of  business 
required  for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  a 
large  population.  There  are  five  different 
lines  of  railroads  diverging  from  Manches- 
ter. It  is  also  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
system  of  canals,  all  connected  with  large 
and  populous  towns  devoted  to  the  manu- 
facturing trade. 

Fori.— This  city  should  be  visited  for 
the  purpose  of  examining -its  Cathedral, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  The  popula- 
tion of  York  is  42,000.  Principal  hotels 
are  the  Black  Swan,  Station,  George,  and 
Rayed.  The  city  is  finely  situated  on  the 
tanks  of  the  Ouse,  in  the  centre  of  a  beau- 
tiful plain.  It  is  very  ancient,  and  is  only 
second  in  the  kingdom  in  point  of  rank. 
York  has  always  held  a  conspicuous  place 
in  all  the  disturbances  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  war  of  the  "  Roses."  It  is 
said  it  dates  back  nearly  1000  years  before 
Christ.  During  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
A.D.  150,  it  was  the  capital  of  Britain.  It 
is  inclosed  by  ancient  walls,  supposed  to 
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have  been  erected  In  1280  by  Edward  I. 
They  now  form  a  most  4elightful  prome- 
nade round  the  city.  Constantino  the 
Great  was  born  here  in  272,  and  his  father 
Constantius  died  here  in  807.  The  Cathe- 
dral was  founded  by  Edwin,  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland, in  625,  but  was  principally 
erected  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  .ijfc 
consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  a  transept 
with  aisles,  a  choir  with  aisles,  vestries, 
chapels,  chapter-house,  and  vestibule.  Its 
length  is  524  feet,  the  second  longest  in 
England ;  length  of  transept,  222;  length 
of  nave,  264 ;  height,  99  feet  Other  ob- 
jects of  interest  are  the  remains  of  the  can* 
tie  erected  by  William  I.,  now  used  as  a 
jail. 

A  few  miles  west  of  the  city  is  Martian 
Moor,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  principal  en* 
gagements  between  the  armies  of  Charles 
I.  and  the  Parliament.  Farther  to  the 
southeast  is  the  village  of  Lowton,  where 
a  sanguinary  battle  was  fought  during  the 
"  War  of  the  Roses." 

From  York  to  London,  distance  220  miles. 

Donoatter,  158  miles  from  London,  is 
noted  for  its  races,  held  in  the  third  week 
of  September.  It  contains  12,000  inhabit- 
ants. Principal  hotels  are  New  Angel, 
Reindeer,  JUd£jhn,nidWoo^ack.  This  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  cleanest  towns 
in  England.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
Mansion  House,  Town  Hall,  St.  George's, 
and  Christ's  Church.  Not  much  object  in 
stopping,  unless  during  the  race  week. 
The  town  is  celebrated  for  its  extensive 
corn-market. 

Newark  contains  the  remains  of  a  castle 
in  which  King  John  died. 

Peterborough,  a  small  city  of  8000  inhab- 
itants, contains  the  remains  of  a  splendid 
old  cathedral,  in  which  Catharine  of  Are- 
gon  was  interred;  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  first  buried  here,  but  her  remains  were 
afterward  removed  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
A  short  distance  from  the  town  is  Milton 
Park,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  Fitswil- 
11am. 

Huntingdon  contains  6000  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  and  was  former- 
ly a  Roman  station.  The  remains  of  a  eas* 
tie,  erected  by  Edward  in  917,  are  still  vis- 
ible. It  contains  a  town  hall,  assembly* 
rooms,  and  theatre. 

One  mile  from  the  town  is  the  residence 
of  the  Earl  ef  Sandwich,  which  fomarrjr 
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tbeCrsinweli  family*  A  short 
father  is  Brampton  Park,  the 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Man- 


Cmmbridge  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
bat  derives  its  present  celebrity  from  its 
University,  which  embrace!  seventeen  col- 
lege* and  fear  haUs.  There  was  a  castle 
baflt  here  by  William  the  Conqueror,  bat 
nothing  now  remains  bat  its  gate-house. 
The  entire  town  is  embosomed  in  woods, 
and  bat  little  of  it  can  be  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance. It  contains  a  population  of  28,000. 
The  principal  hotels  are  University  Arms, 
Bed  Lion,  Bull,  and  Woolsack.  Visit  tbe 
magnificent  Senate-house  belonging  to  the 
University,  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Observ- 
atory, and  Botanical  Gardens.  The  prin- 
cipal churches  are  All  Saints1,  Great  St. 
Mary's,  and  Great  St  Stephen's.  The  last 
contains  a  tomb  erected  in  honor  of  Cap- 
tain Cook.  The  town  is  supplied  with  wa- 
ter conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  from  a  fount- 
ain three  miles  distant.  It  is  indebted  fbr 
this  improvement  to  a  celebrated  horse- 
hirer  named  Hobson,  who  insisted,  when 
hiring  horses  to  the  students,  that  they 
should  take  them  in  order,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  famous  proverb  of  "  Hobson's 
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If  yon  purpose  taking  the  Havre  steam- 
■  at  Southampton,  make  your  arrange- 
ito  to  spend  two  or  three  days  visiting 
Bartsmemtk  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
former  is  the  great  naval  arsenal  of  En- 
gland, and  one  of  the  principal  sea-ports  in 
the  English  Channel.  It  contains,  in  ad- 
dition to  Gosport,  on  the  western  entrance 
to  the  harbor,  extensive  store-houses  and 
work-shops,  for  the  supply  of  every  article 
required  fbr  the  use  of  the  navy.  They 
are  both  strongly  fortified,  and  constitute 
one  of  the  chief  defenses  of  the  country. 
Here  may  be  seen  Nelson's  flag-ship,  the 
old  "Victory." 

The  Isle  of  Wight  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  the  kingdom.  It  is 
distinguished  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
its  natural  features — diversified  with  hills, 
dales,  woods,  towns,  villages,  and  gentle- 
men's villan  and  is  universally  consider- 
ed the  garden  of  England.  It  is  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  the  mildness  of  its 
climate.  It  is  said  to  have  been  formerly 
covered  with  woods,  but  the  ship-building 
of  Portsmouth  soon  exhausted  them.    The 


capital  of  the  island  is  Newport,  beautiful- 
ly situated  in  a  valley,  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens, groves,  and  orchards.  It  contains 
over  8000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  about 
four  miles  from  Cowes,  where  you  are  land* 
ed  by  the  steamer. 

In  the  village  of  Carisbrooke,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Newport,  stand  the  his- 
torical  ruins  of  Carisbrooke  CattU.  To  this 
place  Charles  I.  fled  from  Hampton  Court* 
and  was  afterward  confined  in  the  castle, 
from  whence  he  endeavored  several  times 
to  escape,  and  here  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
died.  A  short  distance  from  Newport  is 
Osborne  House,  the  residence  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. The  finest  establishment  on  the 
island  is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Yarborough  at 
Appuldercombe,  about  seven  miles  from 
Newport.  The  mansion  contains  some  ex- 
cellent pictures,  drawings,  and  statues.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  procure  tickets  of  ad- 
mission at  Newport. 

If  you  have  time  while  at  Southampton, 
walk  to  Netley  Abbey — the  scenery  is  most 
magnificent;  also  visit  the  New  Forest; 
notice  the  stone  that  marks  the  spot  where 
William  Rufus  was  killed  by  the  arrow  shot 
by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel :  sixty-five  thousand 
acres  still  belong  to  the  crown.  Principal 
hotels  at  Southampton  are  Royal  and  Dol- 
phin. 

From  London  to  Paris  via  Folkstone, 
Boulogne,  and  Amienr,  is  decidedly  the 
best  route.  Fare  $12  50, 1st  class.  The 
fare  is  the  same  via  Calais  and  Dover;  via 
New  Haven  and  Dieppe  cheaper,  but  not 
so  comfortable. 

Folkstone  contains  a  population  of  7000, 
and  an  elegant  hotel.  It  has  greatly  in- 
creased in  importance  since  the  opening  of 
the  Southeastern  Railway.  Dr.  William 
Harvey,  who  immortalized  himself  by  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
was  a  native  of  this  town. 

The  ordinary  time  in  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel to  Folkstone  is  2}  hours,  and  from  Folk- 
stone  to  London  2y  hours. 

Boulogne  (sur  Mer)  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Lianne,  and  contains 
a  population  of  82,000.  The  hotels  are  H. 
du  Nord,  II.  des  Bains,  and  M.  de  Londre. 
Boulogne  derives  its  great  importance  from 
its  proximity  to  the  shores  of  England,  and 
being  on  the  great  line  of  travel  between 
London  and  Paris.  Nearly  one  fourth  of 
the  population  is  English,  and  every  other 
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person  70a  meet  speaks  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  every  other  sign  you  see  is 
written  in  English.  During  the  bathing 
season  the  visitors  from  England  and  the 
different  parts  of  France  are  very  numer- 
ous. On  one  side  of  the  harbor  may  be 
seen  the  circular  basin  excavated  by  Na- 
poleon to  contain  the  flat-bottomed  boats 
intended  to  convey  his  army  of  invasion 
to  England.  The  Museum,  Library,  and 
Cathedral  are  the  principal  objects  of  at- 
traction. 
Amiens  is  finely  situated  on  the  River 
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Somme,  and  contains  60,000  inhabitants. 
The  hotels  are  H.  de  France  el  tfAngietcrre 
and  H.  du  Rhine,  The  principal  object  of 
attraction  here  is  the  Cathedral,  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  on  the  Continent,  and  well 
deserving  a  visit.  Among  the  relics  is  the 
genuine  head  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  boulevard  which 
forma  a  delightful  promenade.  Among  the 
numerous  celebrities  to  whom  Amiens  has 
given  birth  are  Peter  the  Hermit,  preach- 
er of  the  first  Crusade,  and  Gabrielle  d'Es- 
trees,  the  favorite  mistress  of  Henry  IV. 
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HAVUE. 

Ip  -visiting  Paris  by  the  way  of  Havre, 
your  baggage  is  taken  to  the  Custom- 
house and  examined.  Any  clothing  which 
has  not  been  worn  is  subject  to  duty.  If 
you  have  any  articles  which  are  subject  to 
duty  and  do  not  declare  them,  they  are  lia- 
ble to  confiscation.  Tour  baggage  will  be 
conveyed  to  any  part  of  the  city — from  60 
to  200  lbs. — for  one  franc.  Near  the  Cus- 
tom-house is  the  Police-office,  where  you 
will  find  your  passport.     No  charge. 

Hole!*.— The  Hotel  de  V  Europe,  in  Hue 
de  Paris,  is  the  best  in  the  city ;  rooms 
from  50  cents  to  $2  per  day;  breakfast,  a 
la  carte  ;  dinner,  table  $hfa,lf>  cents.  116- 
td  Frascati,  situated  on  the  sea-shore  out- 
side the  walls.  It  has  an  excellent  table 
iTkotHy  reading-room,  and  warm  baths; 
also  magnificent  views  from  all  parts  of 
the  house. 

Havre,  formerly  Havre  de  Grace,  is  a 
strongly  fortified  commercial  sea-port,  con- 
taining a  population  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand souls,  that  is,  taking  the  population 
of  Havre  proper  and  the  suburbs  of  In- 
gouville  and  Graville.  It  is,  next  to  Mar- 
seilles, the  most  important  city  in  France, 


commercially  viewed.  The  harbor  is  the 
best  on  this  part  of  the  French  coast.  It 
consists  of  three  basins,  separated  from 
each  other  and  from  the  outer  port  by  four 
locks,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
500  ships.  The  town  was  founded  by 
Francis  I.  in  1516,  but  owes  its  prosperity 
to  Louis  XVI.  Some  authors  say  it  was 
founded  by  Louis  XII.  in  1509.  There 
are  numerous  steam  packets  plying  be- 
tween Havre  and  all  the  ports  of  France, 
United  States,  England,  Russia,  and  Hol- 
land; in  fact,  the  commerce  of  Havre, 
which  may  be  called  the  port  of  Paris,  is 
connected  with  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
has  no  monuments,  and  few  fine  public 
buildings,  and,  being  a  modern  town,  has 
but  few  historical  associations.  Its  citadel 
was  built  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  in  it 
in  1650  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde,  Prince 
Cond6  and  Longueville,  were  imprisoned. 
On  the  prostration  of  Hazarin  from  power 
they  regained  their  liberty.  It  was  from 
Havre  that  Richmond  embarked  with 
troops  furnished  by  Charles  VIII.  to  meet 
Richard  on  Bosworth  Field.  Every  reader 
of  Shakspeare  knows  the  result.  Havre 
is  also  the  birthplace  of  Madame  de  la 
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*  Currency.— In  France  and  Belgium  the  currency  is  franca  and  centimes :  l/ranc=100  cen- 
ftBtes=lS}  cents.  American  travelers  generally  call  one  franc  twenty  cents;  it  costs  them  that 
Although  the  franc  and  centime  are  the  legal  currency  in  all  commercial  transactions,  the  aot/, 
■which  Is  about  equal  to  one  cenLla  usual  in  ordinary  trade.  Twenty  of  them  are  worth  one  franr, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  note  the  difference.  You  hear  of  centimes,  but  hardly  ever  tee  them.  Firo 
of  this  coin  make  one  sou. 

The  French  have  adopted  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures.  We  give  those  parts  of 
it  which  are  of  special  use  to  travelers. 

Weights.— The  unit  ia  the  gramme,  which  is  the  weight  of  the  100th  part  of  a  metre  of  distilled 
water  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice.    It  ia  equal  to  15.434  grains  Troy.    Hence, 

1  Gramme 15}  grains  Troy,  nearly. 

1  Decagramme  (10  grammes) 5)  drams  Avoirdupois,  nearly. 

1  Hectogramme  (100      "      ) 8}  ounces 

1  Kilogramme  (1000       "      ) 2*  pounds 

1  Myriagramme  (10,000  grammes 22        u 

JfaMwe*.— The  metre  is  the  unit.  This  is  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  earth's 
ir^rMiftn     it  Is  equal  to  about  59.870  inches.    Hence, 

1  Metre 8    feet  3  inches,  nearly. 

1  Hectometre  (100*  metres) C2S     u    nearly. 

1  Kilometre  (1000       "    )  (3280  feet) f  mile,  " 

1  Myriametre  (10,000  metres) 0*  mttes,  " 

The  metre  ia  the  basis  of  all  measures  of  capacity ;  thus  the  Utre  is  the  cube  of  the  tenth  part  of 

a  metre,  equal  to  xVo"*n"  of  a  gallon— a  little  lees  than  a  quart 

On  all  French  railways,  30  kilogramme*  (06  lbs.)  of  baggage  are  allowed  to  every  first-class  par- 
senger ;  for  all  over  that  yon  pay  extra.  At  certain  intervals  there  are  refreshment-rooms,  which 
are  far  superior  to  thoee  of  any  other  country,  more  especially  those  on  the  road  between  Havre 
and  Paris.  You  can  have  a  dinner  served  at  many  of  them  almost  equal  to  u  Philippe's"  or  the 
44  Trots  Frerea."    In  fact,  the  general  provisions  made  for  railroad  travelers  In  this  country  are 
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Fayette.  In  1562  the  leader  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, Prince  of  Conde,  put  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth in  possession  of  the  town,  and  the 
command  devolved  upon  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick. It  was  besieged  by  Montmorency 
with  vastly  superior  numbers.  Warwick 
held  out  until  three  fourths  of  the  entire 
garrison  were  slain,  when  he  himself  was 
shot  in  the  breast :  immediately  after  the 
place  surrendered.  One  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous buildings  in  the  city  is  the  thea- 
tre, situated  in  Place  Louis  XVI.,  at  the 
end  of  the  bassin  du  commerce.  There  is 
also  a  very  fine  commercial  club  here,  call- 
ed the  Cercle  du  Commerce*  Strangers  may 
be  introduced  by  members.  All  the  Eu- 
ropean and  American  papers  are  kept  there. 
Steamers  are  leaving  almost  daily  for  the 
following  places:  London,  Southampton, 
Harfleur,  Cherbourg,  Dunkirk;  to  Rot- 
terdam and  Hamburg  twice  a  week;  to 
Copenhagen,  St-  Petersburg,  and  New 
York  twice  a  month.  You  should  by  no 
means  leave  Havre  without  ascending  the 
hill  of  Ingouville ;  the  view  is  very  mag- 
nificent, from  there  you  may  see,  near 
Cape  la  Heve,  the  rocks  that  wore  the  fa- 
vorite haunt  of  Bernardin  do  St.  Pierre, 
author  of  "  Paul  and  Virginia,"  who  was 
born  in  Havre.  Pari*  lies  108  miles  S.E. 
of  Havre,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  rail- 
road. Fare,  first  class,  27  f.  85  c  Dis- 
tance 148  miles.  Trains  run  four  or  five 
times  a  day  in  from  2  40  to  3  hours.  From 
Havre  to  Rouen  the  fliwtance  is  60  miles, 
and  the  country  through  which  you  pass 
a  perfect  garden,  under  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  The  most  part  of  it  is  the 
fertile  table -land  of  "Pays  de  Caux." 
The  first  station  is  Harfleur,  situated  on 
the  Lezarde,  one  mile  from  its  mouth.  It 
flows  into  the  Seine.  It  was  the  port  of 
Paris  before  the  foundation  of  Havre ;  was 
formerly  an  important  fortress,  and  the 
key  to  the  entrance  of  the  Seine.  It  was 
captured  by  Henry  V.  in  1415,  after  a  mem- 
orable siege  of  forty  days.  After  its  cap- 
ture, he  drove  the  inhabitants  from  the 
town  with  only  their  clothes,  confiscating 
all  their  property.  It  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  English  for  nearly  twen- 
ty years,  when  it  was  surprised  by  some 
of  its  former  inhabitants,  aided  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  country,  and  the  English 
were  driven  out.  From  the  Chateau  d'Or* 
cher,  on  the  heights  above,  there  is  a  splen- 
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did  view  of  the  river  and  surrounding 
country.  Passing  through  the  towns  of . 
Yvetot  and  Barenti,  towns  of  9000  and  8000 
inhabitants,  of  no  special  interest  to  the 
traveler,  we  arrive  at  Room,  the  Roto- 
magus  of  the  Romans. 

Omnibuses  run  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
There  are  throe  very  good  hotels :  HM 
d  AngUterre,  gM&mo,  and  de  Normandie. 
They  all  furnish  a  very  good  table  d'hote. 
The  author  prefers  the  d'  Angleterre.  The 
population  of  Rouen  is  93,000,  and  is  the 
fifth  largest  town  in  France;  it  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  is  con- 
nected with  its  suburb  St,  Sever  by  an  iron, 
and  stone  bridge.  The  Seine  at  this  spot 
is  over  one  thousand  feet  wide.  The  first 
bridge  erected  here  was  in  1168,  by  Matil- 
da, daughter  of  Henry  I.  The  suspension 
bridge  was  erected  in  1836.  There  is  a* 
arch  in  this  bridge  eighty  feet  high,  to  al- 
low vessels  to  pass.  The  old  streets  are 
very  narrow,  and  the  houses  built  of  wood; 
but  the  new  part  of  the  town  is  very  hand- 
some, and  has  many  public  edifices  said 
fountains.  The  traveler  who  wishes  to 
see  Rouen  thoroughly  will  find  plenty  to 
occupy  his  time  for  two  or  three  days ;  but 
most  of  our  sightseers  spend  but  one  day, 
and  some  not  even  that,  all  being  anxious 
to  reach  Paris  as  early  as  possible.  A 
boulevard  occupying  the  site  of  the  old 
fortifications  runs  around  the  old  town,  and 
includes  within  its  circuit  all  the  objects  > 
of  curiosity  worth  seeing.  The  chief  edi- 
fice is  the  Cathedral,  a  splendid  momuMst 
of  Gothic  architecture,  containing  many- 
fine  sculptures  and  monuments,  among 
which  is  the  tomb  of  Richard  Ccsur  do 
Lion.  His  heart  only  is  buried  here.  He 
bequeathed  that  to  the  city  of  Rouen  on 
account  of  the  great  love  he  bore  the  Nor- 
mans, but  his  body  was  interred  at  Fonts* 
vrault.  His  heart  is  buried  under  the  pave- 
ment of  the  choir.  His  effigy  is  of  lime- 
stone, but  was  much  mutilated  by  the 
Huguenots  in  1663.  It  stands  in  the  Lady 
Chapel  behind  the  high  altar ;  it  rep- 
resents him  crowned,  and  in  his  royal 
robes.  The  statues  of  the  two  Cardinals 
d'Amboise,  one  of  whom  was  minister  to 
Louis  XII.,  also  stand  in  this  chapel. 
Here,  too,  we  find  the  monument  of  the 
Due  de  Brize,  husband  of  Diana  of  Poi- 
tiers, by  whom  it  was  erected.  She  was  no- 
torious as  being  the  mistress  of  Henry  II. 
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ftl  from  the  chisel  of  Jean 
Geujon,and  represents  the  dake  stretched 
on  *  esreophagus  of  black  marhle,  with  hii 
wnwwkneejaiigatlusheed.  The  Cathe- 
dial  ie  surmounted  by  two  towers,  the  one 
called  Tour  de  Beurre,  on  account  of  its 
hating  been  exacted  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  16th  oaaiinji  with  the  money  accumu- 
lated from  the  sale  of  indulgences  from 


it  is 


ed  with  beautiful  stone  filigree  work,  and 
fcrmerty  contained  the  celebrated  beU 
named  alter  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  which 
was  melted  dating  the  Revolution  to  make 
The  other  tower,  called  St.  Remain, 
on  the  oldest  pert.of  the  church. 
One  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  Goth- 
ic edifices  in  the  world  is  the  chnrch  of  8t* 
It  was  commenced  by  Abbot  Jean 
in  the  14th  century.  It  is  far  au- 
to the  Cathedral,  not  only  in  size, 
but  in  style  and  ornament ;  it  is  inferior, 
howervnr,  ae  regards  historical  monuments. 
KaanTorafl  much  m  the  16th  century  from 
the*  Huguenot  rabble,  who  blackened  ite 
beaatiftti  windows  with  smoke  arising 
from. the  bonfires  they  had  built  in  the 
cental  of  the  church  to  burn  the  furniture. 
The  central  tower  is  960  feet  high,  and  is 
a  model  of  grace  and  elegance.  Visitors 
ehQusi  decidedly  make  the  ascent  of  this 
tower ;  It  will  repay  them  for  their  trouble. 
The  interior  is  448  feet  long  and  100  Mgb, 
and  is  a  perfect  pattern  of  airy  graceful- 
neasw  In  St.  Agnes  chapel  may  be  seen 
the  tomb  of  Alexmna  Barneval,  the  mas- 
ter nmeon,  who  was  executed  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  apprentice,  who  had  eclipsed  him 
in«ffce  execution  of  the  north  window  in 
the  transept.  In  the  public  garden,  which 
fnrtmon  along  the  north  side  of  this  church, 
stands  a  Norman  tower  built  in  the  11th 
;  it  is  in  a  very  good  state  of  per- 
St*  Onen  was  one  of  the  early 
archbishops  of  Bonen,  and  was  born  in  the 
teenart  of  the  7th  century. 

The  BMde  Fife  was  formerly  part  of 
the  nMsmetery  of  St.  Onen,  and  is  attached 
to  the  eharob.  It  contains  the  public  of- 
the  public  library,  and  the  picture* 
The  principal  pictures,  and  they 
,,  mw  Van  Eyok's  Virgin  and  Child, 
a  copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna  d»  San  Sisto, 
the  original  Of  which  is  in  the  picture-gal' 
lory  of  Dresden,  and  cost  $40,000;  St. 
frame*  by  Cexaoci,  The  Plop*  at  Mikm 


of  Lemoinere.  The  Mush  des  Antiqukh, 
in  Rue  Beauvoisiere,  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  in  the  city.  It  contains 
many  curiosities  of  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, among  which  is  the  door  of  the 
house  in  which  Corneille  was  born ;  and 
autographs  of  Richard  Cceur  de  lion  and 
Henry  I.,  and  the  oroat  mark  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  could  not  write.  The 
Public  Library,  containing  some  84,000 
volumes  of  very  valuable  books,  and  1200 
manuscripts,  is  open  every  day  except 
Mondays  and  Thursdays.  The  Place  de  la 
PueeUe  is  famous  as  the  place  where  Joan 
of  Arc  was  burned  at  the  stake.  A  mon- 
ument is  here  erected  to  her  memory  to 
mark  the  place  where  she  suffered.  This 
event  is  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the  English, 
as  well  as  to  Charles  VII.,  whose  throne 
she  saved,  and  who  made  no  attempt  to 
ransom  her,  or  protest  against  her  trial ; 
and  to  her  countryman  the  cruel  Bishop 
of  Beanvais,  her  unjust  judge,  and  those 
who  sold  her  to  the  English  at  Compeigne. 
Although  her  enthusiasm  saved  the  coun- 
try, after  she  was  delivered  to  the  English 
neither  her  king  nor  countrymen  appear 
to  have  remembered  her.  After  she  was 
burned  her  ashes  were  cast  into  the  Seine 
by  order  of  the  archbishop. 

Rouen  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
contains  his  palace;  also  an  Exchange, 
Custom-house,  Mint,  and  two  theatres.  It 
contains  a  University,  Academy  for  the 
Department;  also  a  secondary  school  of 
Medicine,  a  national  College,  and  primary 
Normal  School.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the 
most  industrious  and  commercial  cities  of 
France.  It  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
its  spinning  and  dyeing  of  woolen  and  cot- 
ton stuffs,  and  the  manufacture  of  printed 
cottons,  broadcloths,  and  velvets. 

PARIS. 

From  Rouen  to  Paris,  87  English  miles, 
express  trains  run  in  2  hours  40  minutes. 
Fare,  $8  40. 

As  the  stranger  is  unquestionably  de- 
sirous to  "do"  Paris,  the  city  of  the  world, 
at  once,  we  will  immediately  proceed  to 
describe  that  centre  where  magnificence, 
elegance,  and  luxury  reign  supreme.  Then, 
making  Paris  our  starting-point,  we  will  de- 
scribe the  different  routes  through  France, 
and  then  continue  on  our  tour  through 
Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  East. 
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On  arriving  at  Paris  the  traveler  is  ex- 
posed to  a  very  great  annoyance  in  being 
obliged  to  wait  a  full  half  hour,  while  the 
octroi,  or  custom-house  authorities,  lay  oat 
along  the  tables  the  whole  of  the  baggage 
arriving  by  the  train ;  and  although  your 
baggage  may  have  been  examined  at  Ha- 
vre, Boulogne,  or  Calais,  it  must  be  exam- 
ined again  by  the  octroi,  who,  not  finding 
any  thing  to  eat  in  your  trunks,  pats  them. 
As  wines  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  pay  a 
duty  entering  Paris  from  the  country,  all 
baggage  must  be  examined  on  entering  the 
barriers.  The  persons  employed  in  this 
service  are  called  octroi,  and  number  about 
1000.  There  is  a  tax  on  wine,  vinegar, 
brandy,  spirits,  beer,  oil,  charcoal,  butch- 
ers' meat,  ham,  sausages,  straw,  and  hay. 
If  you  refuse  to  declare  any  of  the  above, 
3'ou  are  liable  to  a  fine  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  articles.  The  delivery  and  exam- 
ination of  baggage  is  so  slow  that,  if  you 
have  ladies,  you  had  better  leave  your 
keys  with  your  servants,  and  drive  at  once 
to  the  hotel.  Never  take  an  omnibus  if  in 
a  hurry,  as  you  will  be  obliged  to  wait 
while  there  is  a  possible  chance  of  getting 
the  very  last  man ;  besides,  it  will  take 
you  round  a  very  circuitous  route,  drop- 
ping each  person  at  his  stopping-place. 
You  may  take  a  voiture  de  place  with  one 
horse  for  It  francs,  and  5  sous  for  the 
driver ;  or  petite  voitures  for  2  francs,  and  5 
or  10  sous  "pour  boire"  for  the  driver.  If 
the  party  is  large,  it  would  be  better  to  em- 
ploy a  whole  omnibus.  Travelers  who  do 
not  speak  French  we  would  advise,  before 
arriving  in  Paris,  to  write  to  Mr.  8.  J.  John- 
son, No.  16  Rue  de  Seze,near  the  Madeleine, 
to  meet  them  at  the  steam-boats  or  railway 
stations.  He  will  provide  them  with  re- 
sponsible couriers  or  traveling  servants. 

Hotels, — Grand  H.  du  Louvre,  Rue  Rivoli, 
opposite  the  palace  of  the  Louvre ;  Grand 
Hotel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines;  H.  Chat- 
ham, 67  Rue  Nve.  St.  Augustin,  entrance 
from  Rue  de  la  Paix  and  the  Boulevard — a 
fine  house,  moderate  prices,  and  one  of  the 
most  central  and  best  located  in  Paris.  In 
all  of  these  hotels  there  are  some  persons 
who  speak  the  English  language.  As  there 
are  several  thousand  hotels  in  Paris,  of 
course  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  the 
names,  even  if  we  knew  them,  of  which  in- 
formation we  must  plead  ignorant.  They 
are  all  very  respectable. 
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The  situation  of  the  B&td  dm  Louvre  is 
delightful,  and  the  amusements  about  the 
house  so  varied  that  you  hardly  want  to  go 
out  to  look  for  any  other.  It  occupies  a 
whole  block,  covering  about  two  acres  of 
ground,  and  is  bounded  by  Rue  Rivoli  on 
the  front,  Rue  St.  Honore  on  the  rear,  Place 
dn  Palais  Royal  and  Rne  de  Marengo  on 
the  other  two  sides :  it  was  built  by  a  stock 
company.  It  ia  on  the  same  plan  as  our 
hotels,  with  the  exception  that  yon  can 
breakfast  and  dine  out,  paying  only  for 
your  rooms,  which  vary  from  80  f.  (#6)  to 
4  f.  (80  cts.),  according  to  the  floor  yon  are 
on,  and  whether  you  are  inside  or  outafcfe 
of  the  court.  On,  the  second  floor  front 
room  you  pay  5  f.  and  1T  f .  for  service,  7  f. 
at  the  table  d'hote,  and  2  f.  for  a  French 
breakfast,  making  in  all  $8  20  per  day ; 
but  you  may  go  one  story  higher,  and  pay 
8|  f.  for  room,  1}  f.  for  service,  and  get  a 
fine  dinner  at  the  Hdtd  Chatham  for  5  f., 
breakfast  2  f.,  *2  40, 10  cents  less  that  at 
any  of  our  first-class  hotels,  with  every 
thing  certainly  as  good.  This,  yon  will 
recollect,  is  the  most  expensive  hotel  in 
Paris.  There  are  three  courts,  in  two  of 
which  stand  the  voitwret  die  remise,  a  better 
class  of  carriage  than  the  street  hack;  the 
other  is  called  the  "  Court  of  Honor,"  and 
is  covered  with  glass.  Every  person  who 
enters  or  leaves  this  vast  establishment 
must  pass  through  this  court.  On  one  aide 
of  the  entrance  is  the  concierge  and  tele- 
graph office,  on  the  other  side  the  commis- 
ssire's  office,  cafe,  and  billiard  saloon.  Op- 
posite the  entrance  is  the  general  reception 
office,  the  money-changer's  office,  the  book- 
keeper's office,  and  the  director's  ofRee. 
From  the  court  a  magnificent  double  stair- 
case leads  to  a  Corinthian  gallery,  occupied 
as  a  reading-room ;  here  yon  will  find  all 
the  leading  papers,  magazines,  and  reviews, 
arranged  in  fine  order.  This  beautiful  sa- 
loon with  vlb  would  be  called  the  public 
parlor  and  conversation  room.  Here  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  guests  of  the  hoase, 
meet,  read  the  news,  and  discuss  the  topics 
of  the  day.  This  saloon  communicates 
with  a  spacious  dinlng-hall,  and  two  small 
breakfast  and  tea  rooms.  The  dining  sa- 
loon is  most  gorgeously  decorated  with 
frescoes  representing  the  four  seasons.  The 
furniture,  chandeliers,  and  hangings  are 
also  very  splendid.  Each  floor  has  Its  own 
office,  styled  "wrwce,"  and  waiters.   Tonr 
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tifls  are  sent  weekly  to  your  rooms,  and 
you  pay  them  at  the  general  office  in  the 
court.  There  need  never  be  any  mistake* 
in  your  bill  unless  it  is  your  own  fault,  as 
tiie  eustotn  is  to  write  on  a  card  for  every 
thine;  you  want;  always  do  that,  and  never 
pay  but  for  what  yonr  card  calls.  In  every 
loom  in  the  house  yon  will  find  the  regu- 
lations, with  the  price  of  that  particular 
loom,  and  for  service ;  that,  with  the  cards 
yon  give,  moat  be  your  bill — pay  nothing 
else.  The  house  is  owned  by  the  Credit 
Mobflier,  and  conducted  by  M.  Montague 
as  principal  director,  and  M.  Eraile  Bricker 
assistant,  two  gentlemen  in  whom  informa- 
tion, politeness,  and  unremitting  attention 
to  the  wants  of  their  guests  are  happily 
blended.  Next  to  the  entrance  of  the 
"  Louvre"  is  the  fashionable  tailoring  es- 
tablishment of  Mr.  Wall,  whose  prompt- 
•nese  and  beautiful  fits  are  proverbial. 

Grand  Hdtd,  situated  on  the  Boulevard 
dee  Capacinea,  opposite  the  termination  of 
fine  de  la  Pair,  which  leads  to  the  Tuiler- 
ftes :  it  adjoins  the  new  opera-house,  is  in 
close  proximity  to  the  leading  theatres  and 
principal  railway  stations,  and  the  very 
centre  of  the  life  and  gayety  of  modern 
Faiia.  This  magnificent  structure  was 
built  by  the  same  company  that  own  the 
Hotel  du  Louvre,  and  in  the  same  elegant 
style  as  that  world-renowned  establish- 
ment; it  is  entirely  isolated  from  all  other 
buildings,  covers  an  extent  of  nine  thou- 
sand eqaare  yards  (about  the  same  as  the 
Louvre) ;  it  has  a  frontage  on  the  boule- 
vards of  990  feet ;  its  different  facades  con- 
tain 444  windows,  in  addition  to  those  in 
the  court-yards,  ground  floor,  and  entresol ; 
the  apartments  are  600  in  number.  The 
principal  entrance  to  the  hotel  is  by  the 
Corinthian  colonnade  in  the  centre  of  bou- 
levard facade,  which  leads  to  a  splendid 
court-yard,  covered  with  glass,  seventy- 
live  feet  square ;  the  dining-room  is  of  im- 
mense proportions,  lighted  from  the  top  by 
a  cupola  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter ;  the 
room  is  of  circular  form,  and  exquisitely 
decorated.  A  short  distance  from  theGrand 
Hotel,  No.  12  Rue  Royale,  is  the  office  of  Dr. 
Horner,  of  Philadelphia,  not  only  the  old- 
eat  American  dentist  in  Europe,  but  consid- 
ered the  best  in  Paris,  where  American  den- 
tists are  the  rage.  The  Dr.  is  also  a  fine 
poet ;  his  "  Thoughts  in  Terse,"  published 
in  Paris,  contain  some  of  the  most  beauti- 


ful ideas  in  the  English  language.  Dr. 
W.  E.  Johnson,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
American  physicians,  has  his  rooms  quite 
near  the  Grand  Hotel,  No.  12  Rue  St.  Ar- 
naud.  The  Hotel  Chatham  stands  also 
conspicuous  as  having  one  of  the  best  cui- 
sines in  Paris ;  in  fact,  Frazer's  Magazine 
(good  authority)  calls  it  the  very  best. 
Dinner  at  the  table  d'hdte,  with  wine,  only 
5  f.     M.  Holzschuck  is  the  able  manager. 

At  these  houses  may  be  seen  all  classes 
of  travelers,  from  crowned  heads  to  modest 
traders ;  and  every  thing  that  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  comfort  or  caprice  of  the  most 
fastidious  may  here  be  obtained:  prices 
about  the  same. 

One  of  the  most  convenient  places  of  re- 
sort in  Paris  is  the  office  of  the  daily  En- 
glish newspaper  "  Gcdignam's  Messenger" 
No.  224  Rue  Kivoli,  opposite  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileries.  In  addition  to  a  reading- 
room,  where  all  the  American,  English, 
and  other  papers,  with  the  principal  mag- 
azines, may  be  seen,  for  ten  sous  per  day, 
or  eight  francs  a  month,  there  is  an  excel- 
lent circulating  library.  Galignani  also 
keeps  a  large  assortment  of  all  the  stand- 
ard English  authors,  all  works  of  travel 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Harpers,  of  New 
York,  including  Harper's  Hand-book, 
which  he  sells  at  publishers'  prices. 

Houses. — Furnished  Apartments. — Cafes. 
— Travelers  intending  to  make  a  length- 
ened stay  in  Paris,  and  who,  from  motives 
either  of  privacy  or  economy,  prefer  lodg- 
ings, will  find  an  abundance  of  "  Modsons 
Mtublks,"  from  the  most  luxurious  and 
costly  down  to  the  humblest  and  cheapest 
kind,  containing  suites  of  apartments  for 
families,  with  kitchen  and  every  thing 
complete.  Also  in  the  same  house  single 
bedrooms  for  gentlemen  or  ladies,  at  from 
two  to  five  francs  a  single  night.  Apart- 
ments may  be  hired  by  the  year,  month, 
week,  or  night;  but  always  bo  particular 
that  both  parties  understand  the  terms  be- 
fore you  take  possession.  Here  you  are 
free  from  all  prying  inquisitors,  and  your 
nearest  friends  hardly  ever  think  of  asking 
where  you  lodge.  You  may  also  rent  un- 
furnished apartments,  hiring  furniture  from 
the  upholsterers.  The  better  plan,  if  you 
are  in  apartments,  is  to  make  a  contract 
with  some  restaurant  to  send  you  break- 
fast, and  dine  where  you  pleaae.  The  best 
places  are  where  they  serve  dinner  for  a 
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fixed  sura,  and  not  "h  la  carte"  You  can 
find  plenty  of  eucb  in  the  Palais  Royal, 
from  2  f.  (with  wine)  up.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  strangers  visiting 
Paris  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  inhabiting 
furnished  or  unfurnished  apartments.  The 
French  law,  so  perfect  in  many  other  re- 
spects, is  very  unsatisfactory  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  is  mostly  in  favor  of 
the  former.  We  would  impress  upon  our 
readers  in  all  cases  in  which  they  engage 
apartments  to  have  every  thing  in  black 
and  white.  Many  of  the  lodging-letters 
are,  to  say  the  least,  far  from  being  liberal 
or  even  straightforward.  Promises  are 
made  by  them,  but  seldom  kept,  and  all 
sorts  of  nndoe  advantages  are  taken.  It 
happens,  for  instance,  that  a  person,  en- 
gaging an  apartment  by  the  month,  is  in- 
formed at  the  moment  of  departure  that  he 
can  not  leave  unless  he  pay  two  months' 
rent,  fifteen  days*  notice  not  having  been 
given :  the  law  affords  no  redress.  Again, 
the  landlord  not  unfrequently  presents  a 
long  and  unjust  claim  for  "degats,"  or 
damages  done  to  the  furniture,  such  as 
breakages,  missing  articles,  stains,  etc.: 
no  inventory  having  been  taken,  the  ten- 
ant is  bound  to  pay.  If  he  remonstrate, 
Ids  luggage  is  stopped ;  therefore,  sooner 
than  go  to  law  and  lose  his  passage-money, 
he  calmly  submits  to  the  imposition.  It 
would  require  several  pages  to  explain  the 
Intricacies  of  this  subject,  and  all  that  ought 
to  be  done  to  obviate  trouble  and  guard 
against  the  deceptions  practiced  upon  the 
public.  The  ordinary  means  of  advertising 
apartments  to  be  let  consist  of  a  yellow 
board  to  indicate  that  they  are  furnished, 
and  a  white  one  to  intimate  that  they  are 
unfurnished.  The  prices  demanded  are 
most  elastic,  and  are  in  very  many  in- 
stances ruled  by  the  appearance  of  the  ap- 
plicant and  its  effect  upon  the  conscience^?) 
of  the  concierge  or  proprietor.  In  nearly 
all  cases  more  is  asked  than  would  readily 
be  accepted,  and  even  the  reduction  some- 
times obtained  by  the  tenant  is  almost  al- 
ways considerably  in  excess  of  the  real 
value  of  the  location.  There  are,  howev- 
er, exceptions,  and,  in  consequence,  some 
very  respectable  house-letters.  Many  of 
the  concierges  are  most  mercenary,  and, 
although  it  is  the  custom  to  pay  them  from 
leu  to  thirty  francs  a  month,  and  in  some 
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instances  as  high  as  fifty  francs,  for  doing 
nothing,  they  compel  the  various  trades- 
people— grocer,  butcher,  etc.,  etcJ — to  pay 
them  a  heavy  percentage  upon  all  supplies 
made  to  families  residing  in  the  house.  It 
is  a  known  fact  that  in  some  houses  the 
concierges  make  from  10,000  to  15,009 
francs  a  year.  Unless  it  be  in  the  sum* 
mer  season,  when  apartments  are  plentiful, 
and  therefore  cheap,  we  should  recommend 
the  hotel  in  preference,  if  required  only  by 
the  week.  Every  thing  is  included  in  a 
furnished  apartment  with  the  exception 
of  plate,  linen,  and  knives :  these  articles 
can  be  hired  without  trouble  from  persons 
making  it  their  special  business.  Unfur- 
nished apartments  are  generally  let  on  a 
lease  of  three,  six,  or  nine  years,  optional 
to  both  parties.  Notice  to  quit  should  In 
all  cases  be  written,  and,  where  not  pre- 
sented by  a  buissier,  its  acceptance  by  the 
landlord  should  also  be  «s  writing.  When 
it  is  not  interdicted  in  the  lease,  the  right 
to  underlet  is  unquestioned.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  know  in  what  houses  one  can 
safely  engage  apartments,  as  it  sometimes 
happens  that  apartments  are  taken,  and 
several  months'  rent  paid  in  advance,  when, 
the  landlord  being  in  difficulty,  his  furni- 
ture is  seized,  and  sometimes  sold  off  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  tenancy. 

Boarding-houses. — There  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  boarding-houses  or  pensions,  both 
English  and  French.  The  price  varies 
from  200  to  860  francs  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing inclusive.  They  are  economical,  but 
in  many  instances  far  from  being  select  or 
comfortable. 

Private  Apartments  and  Hotel*. — There 
is  always  a  choice  of  these  to  be  had,  owing 
to  the  departure  of  families,  and  for  which, 
and  for  all  matters  concerning  house  - 
agency,  we  strongly  recommend  our  friends 
to  Messrs.  Jno.  Arthur  &  Co.,  10  Rue  Cas- 
tiglione,rlankerB,House  and  Estate  Agents, 
and  Agents  to  the  British  and  American 
Embassies.  This  firm,  established  thirty- 
four  years,  give  gratuitously  every  inform- 
ation and  advice,  and  can  provide  parties 
with  every  accommodation  in  the  shape 
of  apartments. 

The  house  of  Messrs  Jno.  Arthur  &  Co. 
has  nothing  in  common  with  other  agencies 
of  a  similar  kind,  but  to  whom  persons 
might  apply  by  mistake. 

&mta*rxml*   and  Ca/U.  —  The    best 
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are  Vifimr%  Veru's,  Trots  freres  Proven- 
fasm,  in  the  Palais  Royal,  and  Philippe'*, 
Maison  Dorm,  Cafe  JRicke,  Cafe  Anglais, 
The  cafes,  as  a  general  thing,  only  furnish 
sVjesmers  a  la  fourchette,  chocolate,  coffee, 
tea,  ices,  and  liqueurs.     For  rappers  and 
dinners  you  moat  look:  to  the  restaura- 
teurs: there  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
role,  as,  for  example,  Cafe  JHche,  on  the 
Boulevards;  also  Cafh  Anglais ;  the  latter 
is  noted  for  its  late  suppers.     The  cafes 
are  an  institution  almost  peculiar  to  Paris, 
having  existed  here  for  over  a  century  and 
a  halt     They  are  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  French  capital.    They 
are  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  generally  decorated  with  much 
taste  and  splendor.    Those  most  brilliant- 
ly ornamented  are  situated  on  the  Boule- 
vard Foissonniere,  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
Boulevard   Hontmartre,    Boulevard    des 
Capucines,  and  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine. 
When   lighted  up   at  night,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  describe  any  thing  so  perfectly  en- 
chanting.    Here  it  is  that  the  Frenchman 
Is  seen  in  all  his  glory,  seated  near  a  small 
table  in  front  of  the  cafe,  enjoying  his  cof- 
fee, his  "petR-verre,"  his  sugar  and  wa- 
ter, or  his  absinthe.   Nothing  can  be  more 
delightful  than  witnessing  this  splendid 
scene.     Every  seat  occupied  outside  and 
inside — men,  women,  and  children,  all 
cither  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  or  talk- 
ing.   The  blaze  of  light,  the  reflection  of 
mirrors,  the  clinking  of  glasses,  and  the 
hum  of  conversations  must  surely  amuse 
the  pleasure-seeker.     There  are  also  some 
very  fine  cafes  on  the  Boulevard  Sevasto- 
pol, where,  while  you  are  enjoying  your  ci- 
gar, sipping  your  coffee,  drinking  your  ale 
or  liquor,  you  are  amused  by  the  singing  of 
some  of  the  best  vocalists  of  Paris.   There 
is  no  charge  for  admittance  into  these  es- 
tablishments, but  you  are  expected  to  call 
for  refreshments  of  some  kind  on  entering. 
Carriages,  Cabriolets,  Hackney -coaches, 
ami  Omnibuses. — There  are  three  different 
styles  of  carriage  for  hire  in  Paris :  first, 
the  very  elegant  glass  coach,  or  voiture  de 
remise,  which  may  be  hired  by  the  day, 
month,  or  year,  with  coachman  and  foot- 
nan,  or  coachman  alone.     The  price  for 
these  establishments  is  from  26  to  85  f.  per 
day,  from  500  to  700  f.  per  month,  and 
from  4000  to  6000  f.  per  year.     They  are 
compelled  to  take  you  to  any  place  in  the 


suburbs,  and  are  subject  to  your  order  un- 
til midnight.  The  second  best  carriage 
for  hire  is  the  cabriolet  a  voiture  de  remise, 
which  you  can  hire  by  the  course  or  hour. 
This  is  a  class  of  carriage  that  stands  un- 
der cover,  and  is  numbered  with  red  fig- 
ures, to  distinguish  them  from  the  com* 
mon  voiture  de  place,  which  is  numbered 
with  f/dloto  figures.  The  fare  for  the 
course  is  1  f.,  or  2  f.  50  c  per  hour,  with  a 
small  "pour  boire"  for  the  driver.  After 
midnight  half  a  franc  is  added  to  these 
prices ;  also  half  a  franc  if  outside  the  for- 
tifications. Voiture*  de  place,  numbered 
with  large  yellow  figures,  are  the  cheap* 
est  carriages  in  Paris.  Fare,  by  the  drive 
or  course,  1  f.  25  c. ;  by  the  hour,  1  f.  75  o. 
Those  with  four  places,  1  f.  40  c.  per  course 
and  2f.  per  hour,  with  small  "pour  boire." 
Outside  the  fortifications  half  a  franc  per 
hour  is  added  to  the  above.  If  baggage 
is  carried,  four  sous  each  for  trunks  or 
large  packages.  After  the  first  hour,  you 
are  charged  for  the  portion  of  the  hour  you 
have  the  carriage  in  use,  and  not,  as  with 
us,  for  the  full  hour.  On  entering  the  car- 
riage, the  driver  will  band  you  a  card  con- 
taining his  number  and  the  different  fares, 
and  pa}r  accordingly.  You  had  also  better 
inform  him  whether  you  wish  to  take  the 
voiture  by  the  drive  or  by  the  hour :  "  Co* 
cher  a  la  course"  or  "  Cocker  a  Pheurt."  It 
would  be  well  to  take  out  your  watch  and 
examine  the  time  in  his  presence,  stating 
what  it  is  by  your  watch.  All  these  little 
actions,  although  of  seeming  small  impor- 
tance, will  be  found  very  serviceable  in  set- 
tling, especially  if  you  are  in  a  hurry  and 
the  train  is  just  leaving.  When  you  get  out 
of  the  carriage,  take  out  your  watch,  and, 
with  the  driver's  card,  make  up  his  fare, 
hand  that  to  him,  then  his  pour  boire,  and 
walk  off,  without  giving  him  time  to  object. 
Drivers  are  severely  reprimanded  for 
any  dereliction  of  duty,  and,  as  a  gener- 
al thing,  they  will  be  found  polite  and 
honest.  On  the  other  hand,  yearly  re- 
wards are  given  to  encourage  honesty  in 
restoring  articles  found  in  their  carriages. 
Nearly  every  article  left  in  public  car- 
riages may  be  found  next  day  at  the  Pre- 
fecture. There  are  over  7000  of  these 
different  carriages  circulating  through  the 
streets  night  and  day.  It  is  estimated 
that  over  60,000  vehicles,  public  and  pri- 
vate, are  in  daily  motion,  conveying  some 
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260,000  people.  The  Omnibus  Company  of 
Paris  is  generally  considered  one  of  the 
best  organized  companies  in  existence ;  it 
has  the  monopoly  of  all  the  lines,  and  pays 
the  city  about  $150,000  for  the  rent  of  the 
various  stations.  They  run  to  all  parts  of 
the  city; /are,  6  sous  inside,  and  8  sons 
outside.  If  you  wish  to  diverge  to  the 
right  or  left,  the  conductor  gives  you  an 
exchange  ticket,  called  correspondence,  gra- 
tis. 

People  and  History  of  Paris. — The  in- 
habitants of  Paris  have  long  considered 
themselves  at  the  head  of  European  civil- 
ization ;  and  if  such  an  eminence  can  be 
gained  by  mere  external  polish,  they  per- 
haps deserve  it.  In  matters  of  dress  and 
fashion,  the  lead  is  conceded  to  them  by  a 
kind  of  unanimous  consent;  and  though 
their  manners  have  suffered  considerably 
by  the  stormy  periods  through  which  they 
have  passed,  their  native  politeness  has 
not  been  lost.  None  succeed  better,  not 
only  in  practicing  the  agreeable  arts  of 
life,  but  even  in  observing  the  outward 
decencies  of  society.  Beneath  this  pleas- 
ing surface,  however,  a  strong  and  polluted 
current  is  perpetually  running,  and  there 
is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  more  sub- 
stantial virtues  are  more  rare,  and  where 
so  much  dissoluteness  exists  within  such 
narrow  limits. 

The  origin  of  Paris  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity; but  the  account  to  which  most 
credit  appears  to  be  given  is,  that  a  wan- 
dering tribe,  having  settled  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  the  lie  de  la  CiU,  to  which  they 
retired  with  their  flocks  and  herds  when 
any  of  the  neighboring  tribes  made  incur- 
sions which  they  were  otherwise  unable 
to  resist,  gave  to  this  natural  stronghold 
the  name  of  Lutetia,  meaning  "Dwell- 
ing of  the  Waters,"  while  they  them- 
selves, for  some  reason  not  well  known, 
took  the  name  of  Parisii.  When  Julius 
Caesar  conquered  Gaul,  he  accordingly  here 
found  a  tribe  of  Parisii,  with  a  capital  call- 
ed Lutetia,  connected  with  the  shore  by 
two  bridges.  They  defended  themselves 
bravely,  but  were  overcome;  and  Csesar, 
after  rebuilding  the  town,  which  had  near- 
ly been  destroyed,  surrounded  it  with 
walls,  and  farther  defended  it  by  erecting 
two  forts  at  the  extremity  of  the  bridges. 
The  Gallic  were  exchanged  for  Roman  di- 
vinities; civilization  made  rapid  progress ; 
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and  in  the  course  of  500  years  of  the  Bo- 
man  dominion  Lutetia  rose  to  be  a  place 
of  considerable  importance,  and  became 
the  capital  of  N.  GauL  In  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century  it  suffered  much  from 
the  northern  hordes,  and  ultimately  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks  under  Clovi?, 
who,  having  embraced  Christianity,  made 
it  his  residence  in  508.  Under  his  de- 
scendants it  became  the  capital,  first,  of  a 
kingdom  of  the  same  name,  and  then  of 
the  kingdom  Neustria.  In  787  a  new  dy- 
nasty was  established  in  the  person  of 
Hugo  Capet,  from  whose  reign  downward 
Paris  has  continued  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  France. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century 
Philip  Augustus  mounted  the  throne,  and 
built  the  Castle  of  the  Louvre,  and  several 
I  churches ;  paved  the  streets,  and  inclosed 
a  large  part  of  the  buildings  with  walls 
flanked  with  towers.  The  various  school* 
which  had  existed  separately  became  united 
under  the  common  name  of  university, 
which  now  began  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place  among  the  literary  establishments 
of  Europe.  Under  Charles  V.  new  walls 
and  ditches  were  erected,  with  the  view 
more  especially  of  guarding  against  the 
inroads  of  the  English,  who  made  frequent 
incursions  into  the  faubourgs.  The  forti- 
fications failed  to  produce  the  desired  ef- 
fect ;  for  in  1420,  under  the  reign  of  Charles 
VI.,  the  English  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  city,  and  were  not  dislodged  from 
it  for  sixteen  years.  In  1437  and  1438, 
under  Charles  VII.,  it  was  ravaged  by 
pestilence  and  famine,  and  such  was  the 
desolation  that  wolves  appeared  in  herds 
and  prowled  along  the  streets.  Under 
Louis  XI.  a  course  of  prosperity  again 
commenced.  The  area  of  the  city  extend- 
ed over  1414  acres,  and  its  population 
amounted  to  800,000  souls. 

In  1470  the  first  printing-presses  were 
introduced,  and  the  Post-office  was  estab- 
lished. Francis  I.  demolished  the  old  Cas- 
tle of  the  Louvre,  and  commenced  a  new 
palace  on  its  site,  rebuilt  several  churohes, 
opened  better  communication  between  tho 
different  districts,  and  made  so  many  im- 
provements, that  the  whole  city  assumed 
a  different  aspect.  But  the  Reformation 
having  commenced,  and  counted  numer- 
ous converts  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
bigotry  and  intolerance  in  alarm  began  to 
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do  their  work,  and  the  fixes  of  persecution 
lrere  lighted  up.     Paris,  in  consequence, 
became  the  theatre  of  many  bloody  deeds, 
crowned  at  length,  in  1672,  daring  the  reign 
of  Charles  IX,  by  the  horrible  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.     During  these  trans- 
actions the  city  could  not  prosper;  and, 
though  some  new  edifices  were  commenced, 
among  others  the  palace  of  the  Tnileries, 
it  was  not  until  the  wars  of  religion  ceased, 
st  least,  to  be  carried  on  openly,  that  the 
work  of  embellishment  in  good  earnest 
again  commenced.    The  Hotel  de  Ville 
was  begun,  the  Font  Nenf  finished,  great 
additions  made  to  the  Tuilcries,  and  many 
new  streets  and  quays  built.     The  works 
begun  were  completed,  and  many  others 
lndertaken,  during  the  reigns  of  Louis 
XIII.  and  XIV.,  the  latter  of  whom,  not- 
withstanding his  lavish  expenditure  at 
Versailles,  was  able  to  rival  all  that  his 
predecessors  had  done  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  Paris.    Louis  XV.  had  contributed 
hi  share  of  Improvements,  and  Louis  XVI. 
was  proceeding  in  a  better  spirit  in  the 
Btme  course,  when  the  Revolution  com- 
menced, and  with  it  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion, which  was  carried  on  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  some  of  the  finest  edifices  in  the 
dry  were  converted  into  ruins,  and  many 
of  the  most  venerable  monuments  of  art 
completely  destroyed.     A  stop  was  put  to 
this  barbarism,  first,  by  the  Directory,  and 
afterward  by  Bonaparte,  by  whom,  in  par- 
ticular, many  works,  distinguished  alike 
by  utility  and  splendor,  were  undertaken 
and  completed. 

During  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
the  work  of  embellishment  did  not  proceed 
with  much  rapidity;  but  from  1880,  when 
Louis  Philippe  was  called  to  the  throne,  to 
1848,  when  the  revolutionary  spirit  once 
more  gained  the  ascendant  and  drove  him 
into  exile,  Paris  made  wonderful  advances 
both  in  magnificence  and  general  prosper- 
ity. Since  then  it  has  been  her  lot  more 
than  ever  to  see  bloody  battles  waged,  and 
heir  the  thunder  of  artillery  roaring  in  her 
streets. 

But  all  improvements  of  his  predeces- 
sors sink  into  insignificance  when  com* 
pared  with  those  of  the  present  ruler;  nor 
are  they  confined  to  Paris  alone.  The 
whole  of  France  has  become  rejuvenated 
by  his  mighty  mind  and  liberal  policy. 
Among  the  many  works  completed,  and  in 


the  course  of  completion  by  Napoleon  III., 
is  the  magnificent  Boulevard  de  Sevastopol, 
running  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine 
to  the  Strasburg  Railway  terminus ;  he  has 
also  finished  the  extension  of  Rue  Rivoli  to 
Rue  St.  Antoine.  The  work*  of  the  Louvre 
and  Place  du  Carrousel  have  also  been  fin- 
ished. Some  seven  or  eight  new  boule- 
vards are  in  course  of  completion,  and  on 
every  hand  splendid  residences  are  being 
constructed.  As  it  may  be  of  service  to 
many,  we  will  here  give  a  chronological 
list  of  the  different  monarchs  since  Charle- 
magne down  to  the  present  time,  with  the 
date  of  their  accession. 


A.D. 

Charlemagne. ....    768 

Loulal 614 

Charles  II 810 

Louis  II 8TT 

Louis  III 879 

Charles  HI. 884 

Eudes 8S8 

Charles  IV. 898 

Robert  I. 923 

Louis  IV. 986 

Lothaire 954 

Louis  V.. 9S6 

Hugh  Capet 1)87 

Robert  n 996 

Henry  1 1031 

Philip  1 1060 

Louis  VI 1108 

Louis  VII. 1187 

Philip  IL 1180 

Louis  VIII 1223 

LouisIX. 1226 

Philip  HI. 1270 

Philip  IV 1286 

LoaiaX 1814 

Philip  V. 1816 

Charles  IV. 1822 

Philip  VI 1828 

Jean 1350 

Charles  V. 1364 


A.D. 

Charles  VL 1380 

ChariesVII 1422 

Louis  XI 1461 

Charles  VIIL  ... .  1433 

Louis  XIL 1498 

Francis  1 1515 

Henry  II 1547 

Frauds  II 1550 

Charles  IX. 1560 

Henry  III 1574 

Henry  IV. 1589 

Louis  XHL 1610 

Louis  XIV. 1643 

Louis  XV. 1715 

Louis  XVI 1774 

States-General...  1789 
Constlt.  Assembly  1781 
Leg.  Assembly . . .  1792 
Republic  and) 
Convention  . . J 
Reign  of  Terror . .  1793 

Directory 1795 

Consulate 1799 

Nap.  Bonaparte . .  1804 

Lonis  XVIII. 1814 

Charles  X 1826 

Loufc  Philippe....  1830 

Republic 1848 

Napoleon  m 1652 


1792 


The  universal  homage  now  paid  by  all 
Europe,  and,  we  may  say,  the  whole  world, 
to  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  has  so 
rapidly  risen  to  the  very,  highest  pinnacle 
of  fame  and  glory,  whose  frown  makes 
stocks  to  fall  in  every  mart  m  Europe,  de- 
mands of  us  a  passing  biographical  notice. 

The  present  Emperor  of  the  French  was 
born  at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  April 
20th,  1806.  His  father  was  Louis  Bona- 
parte, Napoleon  Bonaparte's  third  brother, 
and  at  that  time  King  of  Holland.  He 
married  at  the  age  of  23  Hortense  Beau- 
hawnai«t  daughter  of  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine by  General  Beauharnais,  her  first  hus- 
band, descended  from  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable families  of  the  old  French  no* 
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260,000  people,  nse  vu  married  at  the  age 
Paris  is  general*  to  which  time  the  Duchess 
best  organized '•escribed  her  thus :  "  She  was 
has  the  monop>*o8e,  and  though  her  fair  com- 
the  city  about  not  relieved  by  much  color, 
various  stationavBjh  to  produce  that  freshness 
the  city ;  /are,  6'ch  was  her  chief  beauty.  A 
\_  outside.      If  you  }  hair  played  in  silky  locks 

~  penetrating  eyes ;  the 
her  slender  figure 
by  the  elegant  carriage  of  her 
head ;  her  feet  were  small  and  pretty ;  her 
hands  very  white,  and  pink,  well-rounded 
nails.  But  what  formed  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  Hortense  was  the  grace  and  suavity 
of  her  manners.  She  was  gay,  gentle,  and 
amiable.  Sho  had  wit,  which,  without  the 
smallest  ill  temper,  had  just  malice  enough 
to  be  amusing.  A  polished  education  had 
improved  her  natural  talents;  she  drew 
excellently,  sang  harmoniously,  and  per- 
formed admirably  in  comedy.  In  1800 
she  was  a  charming  young  girl ;  she  after- 
ward became  one  of  the  most  excellent 
and  amiable  princesses  of  Europe.  I  have 
seen  many,  both  in  their  own  courts  and  in 
Paris,  but  I  never  knew  any  one  who  had 
any  pretensions  to  equal  talents.  Her 
brother  loved  her  tenderly,  and  the  First 
Consul  looked  upon  her  as  his  child."  She 
excelled  in  music,  in  dancing,  in  painting, 
and  in  dress ;  was  a  strong  promoter  of  so- 
cial amusements.  She  was  passionately 
attached  to  her  only  surviving  son,  the 
present  emperor,  his  brother  having  died 
while  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  Ital- 
ians at  Pesaro,  both  having  joined  that 
campaign  with  her  hearty  approval.  She 
died  at  her  residence  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Constance  in  1887.  She  was  author  of 
that  universal  favorite  piece  of  music, 
"Porta  of  i&IaSyrie;"  also  her  memoirs, 
UM  the  Waters,-  *n  Italk,  en  France,  et 
e^s,  for  some  reason  -  Annie  1881." 

v-  the  name  of  Parisr  was  the  first  prince 
f  f  tronqueredGau-ynasty  born  under  the 
bnpenafteof  Prwho  received  military  and 
public  honew  at  his  birth,  and  his  son 
Prince  Eugene  is  the  last.  It  is  a  remark- 
able circumstance  that  Louis  Napoleon 
should  have  been  the  only  prince  besides 
the  King  of  Rome  of  whom  this  can  be 
said.  The  death  of  the  King  of  Rome, 
Napoleon  the  Second,  Duke  of  Relchstadt, 
left  Louis  Napoleon  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentative of  the  emperor,  and  the  heir  to 
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his  empire.  He  was  baptised  at  Fontains- 
bieau  in  1810,  with  all  the  splendid  ceremo- 
nies of  the  imperial  court  and  Church  of 
Rome.  After  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons he  and  his  mother  retired  to  Bavaria, 
but  were  soon  forced  to  leave  that  country 
and  take  refuge  in  Switzerland,  from  which 
they  were  again  compelled  to  fly,  and 
eventually  settled  in  Rome  at  the  age  of 
22.  When  the  French  Revolution  of  1930 
compelled  the  Bourbon  Charles  X.  to  leave 
his  throne  and  the  home  of  his  lathers,  the 
prince  assembled  with  all  the  members  of 
the  Bonaparte  family  at  the  house  of  his 
mother  to  consider  the  course  they  should 
adopt.  There  were  present  his  grand- 
mother Letitia,  his  uncle  Jerome,  Cardinal 
Fesch,  and  his  mother  Hortense.  Their 
proceedings  having  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
short-sighted  papal  government,  Louis  Na- 
poleon was  requested  to  retire  from  the 
Pontifical  States.  Having  disregarded  the 
request,  he  was  arrested  in  the  house  of  his 
mother,  and  compelled  to  retire  beyond  the 
frontier. 

When  the  revolution  broke  out  early  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year,  in  con- 
junction with  his  elder  brother  and  Gener- 
al Sercognami  he  raised  the  tri-color  at 
Ferrara,  Urbino,  and  other  places.  His 
personal  popularity  caused  numbers  to 
gather  around  his  standard.  They  gain- 
ed several  victories,  and  sent  consternation 
to  the  gates  of  Rome.  But  an  Austrian 
army  having  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Pope,  and  a  French  fleet  having  land- 
ed on  the  coast  of  Italy,  the  patriots  were 
obliged  to  succumb.  An  edict  was  then 
published  banishing  the  nephews  of  Napo- 
leon from  Italy.  Hortense  and  her  son 
made  their  escape  from  Italy,  and  reached 
Paris. 

As  Hortense  had  been  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  leniency  of  Napoleon  toward 
Louis  Philippe's  relations,  and  had  obtain- 
ed for  them  an  allowance  of  $120,000  per  an- 
num, that  they  might  maintain  a  dignity 
becoming  to  their  rank,  she  thought  she 
could  ask  with  some  confidence  for  a  little 
toleration.  They  threw  themselves  at  the 
king's  feet;  it  was  of  no  avail:  he  either 
did  not  wish,  or  did  not  dare  to  reciprocate 
the  favors  shown  to  his  family,  and  order- 
ed them  to  quit  the  country  immediately. 
He  never  made  a  more  cardinal  mistake 
than  when  he  thought  he  could  banish 
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Napoleonism  from  France ;  it  had  and  has 
taken  too  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  the 
French    people.      Louis    Napoleon,  who 
Wed  his  country  dearly,  begged  even  the 
privilege  of  becoming  a  common  soldier ; 
bat  even  this  boon  was  denied  him,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  on  the 
shores  of  England.     The  same  year  he  and 
his  mother  returned  to  Switzerland :  here 
he  devoted  his  attention  so  assiduously  to 
the  study  of  military  affairs,  and  the  polit- 
ical principles  of  his  uncle,  that,  having 
published  a  work  on  artillery,  which  dis- 
played such  proficiency,  the  Council  of 
Berne  appointed  him  Captain  of  Artillery ; 
and  the  Canton  of  Thurgau,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  conferred  on  him  the  honor  of 
eitixenship.     To  show  his  gratitude  for  the 
honor  conferred,  the  prince  founded  a  free 
school  at  Lallenstein,  and  presented  the 
canton  with  two  elegant  field-pieces  with 
complete  equipage.     He  was  invited  at 
this  time  to  take  possession  of  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  and  the  hand  of  Donna  Maria 
at  its  qneen,  both  of  which  he  declined ; 
and  concluded  his  refusal  with  the  follow- 
ing patriotic  sentence :  "  This  hope  of  one 
day  serving  France  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
soldier  fortifies  my  soul,  and  is  worth,  in 
aiy  estimation,  all  the  thrones  in   the 
world."    About  this  time  he  published  his 
"Aeteries  Politique*,"  and  his  "  Considera- 
Am  Politique*  et  MUitcdrts  star  la  Suisse," 
both  of  which  displayed  great  ability. 

As  the  eldest  of  Napoleon's  nephews,  he 
always  considered  himself  the  representa- 
tive of  the  popular  choice.  The  people  not 
saving  been  consulted  since  the  hereditary 
tide  of  the  emperor's  family  was  recog- 
aized  by  over  four  millions  of  votes,  he 
vished  therefore  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  popular  election.  He 
accordingly  organized  the  afiair  against 
Cat  government  known  as  the  Strasburg 
insurrection ;  and,  had  this  grand  and  no- 
bis enterprise  not  been  nipped  in  the  bud 
sy  superior  forces,  France  might  have  en- 
joyed twelve  years  more  of  his  glorious 
rale. 

When  asked  after  his  defeat  what  drove 
ton  to  the  act,  he  replied,  "  My  political 
*phuons,  and  my  desire  again  to  see  my 
country  free,  which  I  have  been  prevent- 
ed ftom  by  foreign  invaders.  In  1830 1  de- 
manded to  be  treated  as  a  simple  citizen ; 
t**y  treated  me  as  a  pretender :  well,  I 
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have  since  conducted  myself  2StaatSo^ 

GT\a     u*  -ai.  .of  the  Seine 

After  his  arrest  he  was  c°nv;nUg .  ne  hn, 

citadel  of  Port  Louis,  near  L'Oi^     jJiyojj  to 
he  remained  ten  days,  until  the^  ^  ^ 
tined  to  carry  hnn  to  Amenc/^  ^  fin. 
he  was  conveyed  to  Hid  Jej^  ncw  ^ 

America,  from  thence  he  *  Xetion.  and  on 
York.     He  was  just  on  tlfb  |j       ^Je  bem~ 
ing  on  a  long  tour  to  visit  t1'    SeeiCi  .      t* 
tions  of  the  continent  of  America  wheu  ne 
received  a  letter  from  his  mother,  whom  he 
dearly  loved,  that  she  was  about  having 
an  operation  performed  that  might  not 
terminate  successfully :  he  at  once  set  out 
for  Europe,  and  reached  his  mother's  dy- 
ing bed  just  in  time  to  administer  such 
consolation  as  a  dearly-beloved  son  can 
give,  also  to  receive  her  blessing  and  close 
her  eyes  in  death. 

As  he  had  broken  no  engagement  in  re- 
turning to  Switzerland,  he  determined  to 
reside  there ;  bnt  a  pamphlet  having  been 
published  by  Lieutenant  Laity,  one  of  the 
participants  in  the  Strasburg  afiair,  justify- 
ing Louis  Napoleon  in  the  course  he  had 
taken,  Laity  was  sentenced  to  five  years' 
imprisonment,  and  Louis  Philippe  demand- 
ed the  expulsion  of  the  prince  from  Switzer- 
land. The  republic  refused  to  comply,  and 
the  king  immediately  marched  an  army  to 
the  Swiss  frontier,  thinking  the  Confedera- 
tion would  be  intimidated.  The  Swiss, 
however,  determined  to  maintain  their  po- 
sition, and  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Prince  Napoleon,  seeing  that  if  the  de- 
mands of  the  French  government  were  not 
complied  with,  it  would  be  the  signal  of  a 
conflagration,  determined  to  leave  Switzer- 
land at  once.  The  announcement  was  ac- 
cordingly made  to  the  FederaLBJrectory, 
and  the  TtmA  annyw^g^  ^ -Ato 

to  London,  where  h«f         _.  .    ^  __    ."> 

place  at  a  town  in  Fratr Pr£  •pTa1ir%^uc^ 
bloodshed.  The  agents  01  r  ...  Philippe 
attributed  the  rising  to  the  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon.  He  indignantly  denied  it  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times,  saying,  "  If  I  were  the 
sovl  of  a  conspiracy,  I  should  also  be  the 
leader  of  it  in  the  day  of  danger ;  I  should 
not  deny  it  after  a  defeat." 

In  August,  1840,  Louis  Napoleon,  true 
to  his  destiny,  invaded  France  a  second 
time,  in  company  with  General  Voisin, 
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Count  Montholon,  and  some  fifty  other 
friends.  They  embarked  on  board  an  En- 
glish steamer,  the  "City  of  Edinburgh/' 
at  London,  and  landed  at  Boulogne.  He 
planted  the  tri-color  on  the  hill  called  the 
CoUmne  de  Napoleon.  The  town  was  thrown 
into  an  intense  excitement;  the  National 
Guard  was*  ordered  out ;  and  three  hours 
after,  overwhelmed  with  superior  num- 
bers, he  and  all  his  followers  were  in  the 
prison  of  Boulogne. 

When  brought  before  his  judges  in  Par- 
is, September,  1840,  he  delivered  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  addresses  ever  listened 
to,  explanatory  of  his  conduct.  Its  firm- 
ness and  boldness  produced  such  an  effect 
on  the  people  of  France  that  Louis  Philippe 
dared  not  execute  the  full  rigor  of  the  law. 
All  his  friends  were  condemned  to  impris- 
onment, with  three  exceptions,  while  Louis 
Napoleon  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  in- 
carceration in  the  castle  of  Ham,  one  of 
the  strongest  and  gloomiest  prisons  in  Eu- 
rope. Every  irritation  and  petty  annoy- 
ance that  could  be  called  into  requisition 
was  employed  to  embitter  his  existence* 
He  remonstrated  in  a  letter  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  compelled  by  public  opin- 
ion to  relax  somewhat  its  severity.  He 
was  allowed  to  pursue  his  literary  pursuits, 
and  many  of  his  productions  were  publish- 
ed during  his  incarceration.  He  also  cor- 
responded with  Count  dTOrsay ,  Lady  Bless- 
ington,  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  others.  He 
says  in  a  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Blessing- 
ton,  "I  have  no  desire  to  quit  the  spot  in 
which  I  now  am,  for  here  I  am  in  my  prop- 
er place.  With  the  name  which  I  bear,  I 
must  either  be  in  the  seclusion  of  the  dungeon 
or  in  the  brightness  of  power." 

Toward  the  close  of  1845  the  prince's  fa* 
ther,  ex-king  of  Holland,  finding  his  life 
was  going,  sent  a  touching  appeal  to  Louis 
Philippe  for  privilege  to  embrace  his  son 
once  more  before  his  death.  Louis  Philippe 
agreed  to  give  htm  his  liberty  on  certain 
conditions,  knowing  full  well  they  were 
such  as  the  prince  never  would  accept, 
namely,  that  he  would  renounce  all  claims 
to  the  throne  of  France;  that  he  never 
would  molest  the  Orleans  family ;  and  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  perpetrated  certain 
crimes -to  create  an  insurrection.  The 
prince  refused  emphatically  to  subscribe  to 
these  conditions ;  and  discovering  that  no 
feeling  of  humanity  or  generosity  could  I 
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move  the  inflexible  will  of  Louis  Philippe, 
although  he  declared  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment that  if  be  were  allowed  to  go  to 
Florence  to  discharge  a  sacred  duty,  be 
promised  on  his  honor  to  return  and  place 
himself  at  the  disposal  of  the  government 
whenever  it  desired  him,  at  length  de- 
termined to  take  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands.  As  he  was  not  on  parole,  he  had 
the  right  to  break  his  chains — innocent  or 
guilty.  By  the  aid  of  De  Couveau,  and  his. 
faithful  valet,  Charles  Thelm,  he  procured 
a  smock-frock  and  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes, 
and,  having  shaved  off  his  mustaches,  took 
a  plank  on  his  shoulder,  and,  keeping  it 
before  his  nice,  in  broad  daylight  he  pass- 
ed through  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  sol- 
diers, with  sixty  of  the  number  on  guard 
as  sentries,  and  escaped  to  London.  In 
escaping  from  his  prison,  his  only  object 
was  to  be  near  his  aged  father  at  bis  death ; 
but  the  Austrian  embassador  who  repre- 
sented the  Court  of  Tuscany  at  London 
refused  to  vise  his  passport)  and  King 
Louis  died  exactly  two  months  after  his 
son's  escape  from  the  prison  of  Ham  with- 
out being  able  to  see  him.  His  remains 
were  interred  by  the  side  of  his  two  elder 
sons  at  Florence. 

When  the  Revolution  of  '48  broke  oat, 
and  Louis  Philippe  fled  from  the  shores  of 
France,  Louis  Napoleon  began  to  see  the 
fulfillment  of  his  destiny.  He  immediate' 
ly  set  out  for  Paris,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  who  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  provi- 
sional government.  It  was,  however,  con- 
sidered more  politic  by  his  friends  that  he 
should  return  to  England  until  after  the 
constitution  had  been  adopted,  and  some 
show  of  order  reigned  throughout  the  new 
state.  After  his  departure,  the  National 
Assembly,  influenced  by  parties  greedy 
for  power,  and  knowing  how  popular  the 
prince  was  with  the  people,  passed  aa  act 
continuing  in  force  the  edict  of  exile 
against  him.  He  protested  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  against  this  injustice.  In 
his  absence  he  was  elected  representa- 
tive from  three  different  departments  of 
France;  but,  learning  that  this  election 
would  be  made  a  pretext  for  diplomatic 
disturbance,  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  the  Assembly  he  declined  the  honor  of 
representing  his  constituents.  He  wrote 
that,  as  his  name  was  the  symbol  of  order, 
glory,  and  nationality,  he  was  ready  to 
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make  any  sacrifice  for  France  rather  than 
rng"*~t*  her  troubles  and  dissensions,  and 
that  he  ahonld  prefer  to  remain  in  exile  for 
the  happiness  of  his  country.  He  was 
again  not  only  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly  from  three  depart- 
ments of  France,  bnt  also  from  Paris ;  he 
was  likewise  chosen  unanimously  by  the 
electors  of  Corsica.  All  of  these  honors 
he  again  declined. 

On  the  ensuing  election,  General  Pyot 
wrote  him  to  know,  if  re-elected,  "if  he 
woald  accept  the  post  of  representative  ?" 
He  replied,  "Yes;  that,  having  demon- 
strated that  his  election  in  four  different 
departments  was  not  the  result  of  any  in- 
trigue on  his  part,  he  should  feel  himself 
wanting  in  duty  did  he  not  respond  to  the 
call  of  his  feUow-citiaene."  He  was  again 
returned  aa  representative  to  the  National 
Assembly,  not  only  by  four  different  de- 
portments, but  by  the  Department  of  the 
Seine — which  is  Paris — by  over  60,000  ma- 
jority. He  chose  to  represent  his  native 
ehy  of  Paris.  In  October  of  the  same 
year  he  was  solicited  to  accept  the  candi- 
dature of  presidency.  He  accepted ;  but 
there  was  a  strong  body  in  the  Chamber 
who  were  determined,  if  possible,  to  effect 
his  ruin.  Scenes  of  the  wildest  excite- 
ment occurred  in  the  Assembly,  and  the 
scrmion  broke  up  in  confusion.  The  next 
day  he  denned  his  position  in  a  most  elo- 
quent speech,  which  brought  down  the  re- 
peated cheers  of  the  Assembly.  The  10th 
-of  December,  1848,  was  fixed  on  by  the 
Assembly  for  the  election  of  President. 
Louis  Napoleon  published  an  address  to 
the  French  people.  The  day  of  election 
-arrived,  and  out  of  7,360,000  votes,  Louis 
Napoleon  secured  5,484,226,  and  the  five 
other  candidates,  consisting  of  General 
Cavaignac,  Ledru  Rollin,  Raspail,  Lamar- 
tme,  and  General  Changarnier,  received 
the  balance,  amounting  to  1,016,774,  being 
a  majority  for  the  prinee  over  all  others 
of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  votes !  On 
the  day  of  his  inauguration  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  resigned,  and  from  that  day 
order,  political  tranquillity,  and  national 
progress  has  been  the  signal. 

Unexpectedly,  on  the  2d  of  December, 
when  all  Europe  was  on  the  eve  of  revolu- 
tion, Napoleon's  acoup  d'etat"  fell  upon 
the  astonished  world.  The  affair  is  of 
such  a  recent  occurrence  that  every  reader 


knows  the  particulars.  Agitators,  repeal- 
ers, and  socialists  were  paralyzed  by  one 
bold  stroke,  such  as  Cssar  and  Cromwell 
had  struck  before  him.  He  appealed  to  the 
people,  and  all  France  again  was  with  him. 
Out  of  eight  million  votes,  seven  and  a 
half  were  cast  for  Napoleon ;  he  proclaim- 
ed his  new  Constitution  in  January,  1852, 
avowing  "the  direct  respontSbiUty  of  the 
chief  of  the  government  to  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple of  France."  Having  restored  order 
and  security  to  France,  he  became  con- 
vinced that  the  empire  should  be  restored ; 
he  had  carefully  studied,  through  a  long 
life  of  exile,  the  institutions  and  govern- 
ment of  nearly  every  civilized  state ;  he 
came  to  the  wise  determination  that,  for 
the  good  of  his  country,  his  actions  must 
be  free  and  without  hinderance.  He  again 
appealed  to  the  nation;  there  was  no  op- 
position :  nearly  nine  millions  of  electors 
declared  for  *~  >  restoration  of  the  empire. 
We  know  the  sequel.  France,  in  her  palm- 
iest day9,  never  was  so  rich,  her  people 
never  were  so  happy  and  prosperous  as 
now. 

On  January  29, 1858,  Napoleon  espoused 
Eugenie,  Mdlle.  de  Montijo,  Countess  de 
Teba,  one  of  the  noblest  maidens  of  Spain. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Notre  Dame,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  splendor  of  the  days  of  the  first  em- 
pire. The  scene  was  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  the  emotion  of  thousands  within 
that  vast  cathedral  was  intense,  and  melt- 
ed the  heart  of  the  young  Empress  of  France 
to  tears.  We  have  not  space  to  speak  of 
the  many  kind  and  generous  things  which 
the  empress  is  daily  and  hourly  doing  for 
the  poor  of  France.  As  Victoria  is  cher- 
ished by  all  who  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage, so  is  Eugenie,  not  only  by  her  hus- 
band, but  by  the  entire  French  nation. 

Of  Napoleon's  protection  to  Turkey,  his 
sacrifices  for  down-trodden  Italy,  his  vic- 
tories at  Magenta,  Solferino,  etc.,  the  un- 
dying reputation  ho  has  established  on  the 
battle-field,  are  tbey  not  daily  read  in  ev- 
ery paper  published  on  our  continent? 

The  Bonaparte  family  originated  in  Ita- 
ly, and  is  traceable  back  to  the  twelfth 
century,  at  which  time  its  members  stood 
high  in  power  as  senators,  consuls,  and  em- 
bassadors. Jean  Bonaparte  was  one  of  the 
first  knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  James  of 
Spain,  instituted  in  1170.    Persona  only 
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of  noble  birth  could  secure  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  He  also  established  the  hos- 
pital of  that  order  at  Treviso.  Many  of 
the  family  held  high  rank  in  different  parts 
of  Italy,  especially  in  Tuscany  and  Rome. 
Having  taken  part  with  the  Ghibelines  in 
their  feuds  against  the  Guelphs,  the  family 
were  dispersed,  and  the  Napoleon  branch 
settled  in  Corsica.  Charles  Bonaparte, 
Napoleon's  father,  born  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica, 
March  29, 1746 ;  died  at  Montpelier,  France, 
1785.  Lctitia  Ramolino,  Napoleon's  moth- 
er, descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient 
families  in  Italy,  the  Counts  of  Colalto. 
Letitia'8  immediate  ancestors,  who  settled 
in  Corsica,  received  many  distinguished 
honors  from  the  republic  of  Genoa,  and 
one  of  them  married  the  doge's  daughter. 
Madame  Mere  was  a  most  remarkable  wom- 
an ;  she  died  at  Rome,  Feb.  2, 1886,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  86  years. 

SONS. 

1.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  King  of  Italy,  aft- 
erward of  Spain,  born  at  Cate,  in  Corsica, 
Jan.  7,  1768 ;  died  at  Florence  July  28, 
1844. 

2.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  born  in  Corsica, 
Aug.  15,  1769 ;  died  at  St.  Helena  May  5, 
1821.  His  remains  were  brought  from  St 
Helena  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  in  the 
44  Belle  Poule."  in  the  year  1840,  and  de- 
posited in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  Dec.  16, 
1840;  that  his  last  desire  should  be  fulfill- 
ed, to  be  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  French  people. 

3.  Lucien  Bonaparte,  born  at  Ajaccio, 
Corsica,  1775 ;  died  at  Viterbo  July  27, 
1840.  Having  married  against  the  wishes 
of  his  brother  the  emperor,  he  and  his  fam- 
ily were  excluded  from  the  right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  crown. 

4.  Louis  Bonaparte,  King  of  Holland, 
and  father  of  the  present  emperor,  born  at 
Ajaccio,  Corsica,  Sept.  2, 1778 ;  died  at  Leg- 
horn June  25, 1846. 

5.  Jerome  Bonaparte,  King  of  Westpha- 
lia, born  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  Dec.  15, 1784 ; 
died  recently. 

DAUGHTERS. 

1.  Maria- Anna  Eliza  Bonaparte,  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany,  born  at  Ajaccio,  Cor- 
sica, Jan.  8, 1777 ;  died  at  Trieste  Aug.  9, 
1820. 

2,  Maria  Pauline  Bonaparte,  Princess 
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Borghese,  born  at  Ajaccio,  Corsica,  Oct. 
j  20, 1780 ;  died  at  Florence  June  9, 1825. 

3.  Caroline  Maria  Annoeiado,  Queen  of 
Naples,  born  at  Ajaccio  March  26,  1782; 
died  at  Florence  May  18, 1839. 

LINE  OF  JOSEPH  BONAPARTE. 

Maria  Julia  Clairy,  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Marseilles ;  issue,  two  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  married  her  cousin 
Charles  Lucien,  Prince  of  Canino,  eldest 
son  of  Lucien. 

LINE  OF  LUCIEN. 

Married  Christine  Boyet  in  1795;  issue, 
Charlotte  Bonaparte,  who  married  Prince 
Gabriella  of  Rome.    Christine  died  in  1801. 

I n  1803  Lucien  again  married.  His  sec- 
ond wife  was  Madame  Jouberthen,  widow 
of  a  West  India  merchant,  by  whom  he 
had  issue : 

1.  Charles  Lucien,  Prince  of  Canino,  born 
1803. 

2.  Letkia,  born  Dec.  1,  1804;  married 
Thomas  Wyse,  member  of  British  Parlia- 
ment. 

8.  Louis  Lucien,  born  Jan.  4, 1813. 

4.  Pierre  Napoleon,  born  Sept.  12, 1816. 

5.  Antoine,  born  Oct.  81, 1816. 

6.  Maria,  born  Oct  12, 1818. 

7.  Constance,  born  Jan.  80, 1823. 

ISSUE  OF  CnABLES  LUCIEN, 

Eldest  son  of  Lucien  and  his  wife  Lotitia, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Bonaparte. 

1.  Joseph  -  Lucien  -  Charles  -  Napoleon, 
Prince  of  Monsignano,  born  Feb.  18, 1823. 

2.  Z.uaen-Louia-Joseph-Napoleont  born 
Nov.  15, 1828. 

8.  Jufo-Charlotte-Zenaide-Pauline-Leti- 
tia-Deairee-Barthoroee,  born  June  6, 1830, 

4.  Charlotte  -  Honorio  -  Josephine,  bora 
March  4, 1832. 

5.  Maria  -  Desiree  -  Eugenie  -  Josephine  - 
Philomene,  born  March  18, 1835. 

6.  Augusts- Amelia- Maxirailian-Jacqui- 
line,  born  November  9, 1836. 

7.  JVrtpoAson-Gregoire-Jacques-Philippe, 
born  Feb.  9, 1839. 

8.  2?aJA*7tfe-Aloiae-Leonie,  born  Nov.  20, 
1840. 

LINE  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

Married  Josephine  Beanharnais,  widow 
of  General  Beanharnais,  March  9, 1796,  in 
the  27th  year  of  his  age ;  divorced  Dec  15, 
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1809.  No  issue.  Married  (1810)  to  Maria 
Louisa,  eldest  daughter  of  Francis  II.,  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  and  Maria  Theresa,  daugh- 
ter of  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  Naples. 
Issue,  Napoleon  Francis  Joseph,  King  of 
Rome,  born  at  the  Tuilcries  March  20, 
1811 ;  died  at  Vienna  July  22, 1832,  in  the 
2Sd  year  of  his  age.  After  the  banish- 
ment of  his  father,  his  title  of  "King  of 
Rome"  was  changed  to  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt.  He  was  much  beloved  by  the 
member*  of  his  grandfather's  court 

LINE  OF  JOSEPHINE. 

Married  to  General  Beauharnais  in  1779. 
Issue: 

1.  Eugene  Beauharnais,  born  Sept.  3, 
1780;  died  at  Munich  Jan.  21,  1824.  Ho 
was  appointed  Viceroy  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy  in  June,  1805;  was  declared  the 
adopted  son  of  Napoleon  in  1806.  He 
married  Augusta  Amelia,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  Jan.  13, 180G ;  was 
created  Prince  of  Venice,  and  declared  suc- 
cessor to  the  crown  of  Lombardy.  Issue 
by  this  marriage : 

1.  J/ioxtimfiaJi-Joseph-Eugene-Auguste- 
Napoleon,  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  who 
married  a  daughter  of  Nicholas  I.,  Emper- 
or of  Russia. 

2.  Josephine,  Queen  of  Sweden,  married 
Oictx-Bernwlotte-Jcwph-Francis,  King  of 
8weden  and  Norway. 

2.  llortense  Beauharnais,  Queen  of  Hol- 
land, and  mother  of  the  present  emperor, 
Josephine's  only  daughter,  born  at  Paris 
April  10, 1783;  died  at  Arnemberg,  Switz- 
erland, Oct.  3, 1837.  Married  Louis  Na- 
poleon, a  younger  brother  of  the  emperor, 
Jan.,  1802.     Issue  (see  Line  of  Louis). 

LWB  OF  LOUIS. 

Married  Hortense  Beauharnais.    Issue  : 

1.  Napoleon  Charles,  died  in  Holland 
Hay  5, 1807. 

2.  Napoleon  Louis,  died  in  Italy  March 
27,1831. 

3.  Charles  Louis  Napoleon,  Emperor  of 
the  French,  born  at  the  Tuileries  April  20, 
1806. 

LUTE  OF  JEROME. 

Harried  Elizabeth  Patterson,  daughter 
of  a  merchant  of  Baltimore,  by  whom  he 
had  issue  : 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  born  at  Camberwell, 


England,  in  1805,  now  resident  of  Balti- 
more. He  married  a  Baltimore  lady,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons.  Jerome  was  di- 
vorced from  his  wife  by  a  decree  of  the 
emperor  April,  1805,  and  then  married 
Frederica-Catharinc-Sophia,  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  by  whom  he  had 
issue: 

1.  Jerome  Napoleon,  born  1814;  died 
18-16. 

2.  J/arAi&fc-Letitia-Wilhelmina,  Prin- 
cess of  Montfort,  born  at  Trieste,  May  27, 
1820 ;  married  Prince  Dcmidorf,  a  Russian 
of  great  wealth.    She  now  resides  at  Paris. 

3.  ArGrpo?eo»-Joseph-Charles-Paul,  born 
at  Trieste,  Sept.  9, 1822 ;  married  Clotilde, 
daughter  of  Victor  Emanuel,  King  of  Sar- 
dinia.    He  now  resides  at  Paris. 

LINE   OF  ELIZA. 

Married  Felice  Bacciochi,  a  nobleman 
of  Corsica.  He  was  created  a  prince  by 
Napoleon  when  Eliza  was  created  Grand 
Duchess  of  Tuscany.     She  had  issue  : 

1.  Napoleone-'Elvut,  born  June  3, 1806. 

2.  Jerome-Charles,  Prince  of  Piombino, 
born  July  8, 1810,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse  at  Rome  in  1833. 

LIKE  OF  PAULIXE. 

Married  General  Le  Clerc  in  1801.  He 
was  a  man  of  brilliant  genius ;  was  intrust- 
ed with  an  expedition  to  St.  Domingo,  and 
fell  a  victim  to  the  climate.     No  issue. 

In  1803  she  married  the  Prince  Bor- 
ghese,  who  was  descended  from  one  of  the 
noblest  and  wealthiest  families  of  Italy. 
His  gallery  of  art  was  considered  the  rich- 
est, and  his  villa  the  most  magnificent  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  His  income 
was  (250,000  per  annum.  She  died  at 
Florence  without  issue. 

LIME  OF  CAROLINE. 

Married,  Jan.,  1800,  Joachim  Marat,  son 
of  a  village  innkeeper,  but  rose  step  by 
step  to  the  throne  of  Naples.  He  was  tho 
most  illustrious  general  of  Napoleon's 
army,  and  did  as  much  to  make  him  em- 
peror as  Napoleon  did  to  make  him  king. 
From  his  birth  to  his  death  he  never  knew 
the  passion  of  fear ,  eminently  handsome, 
standing  over  six  feet  high,  well  propor- 
tioned, the  possessor  of  a  most  expressive 
countenance,  ho  was  considered  the  most 
brilliant  soldier  ever  seen  in  Europe.     He 
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was  admired  by  Napoleon  for  his  military 
abilities  far  above  any  of  his  other  gener- 
als, and  loved  by  him  for  his  goodness  of 
heart.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  in  all 
his  campaigns,  and  was  deep  in  his  confi- 
dence. In  all  the  battles  inscribed  on  the 
monument  in  the  Place  Venddme,  Murat 
is  seen  charging  the  enemy  at  the  head  of 
his  invincible  cavalry.  From  a  general 
of  brigade  he  was  promoted  to  general  of 
division,  to  commander-hr-chief  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  to  Marshal  of  France,  Grand 
Admiral,  Prince  of  the  Empire,  Grand  Ea- 
gle of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  Grand  Duke  of 
Berg,  and  of  Cleves ;  and,  by  an  imperial 
decree,  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Naples. 
He  was  shot  at  Pizo,  Oct.  IS,  1815,  for  at- 
tempting to  win  back  his  kingdom.    Issue : 

1.  JVqpofeon-Achllle,  born  1800 ;  died  in 
Florida,  1847. 

2.  jVapo&w-Lucien-Charles,  born  Hay 
16, 1808 ;  married  Miss  Frazer,  of  South 
Carolina. 

8.  Lettria-Josephine,  born  April  25, 1802 ; 
married  to  Count  Pepoli,  of  Bologna. 

4.  Zoio#o-J ulia-Caroline,  born  March  22, 
1805 ;  married  to  Count  Basponi,  of  Ra- 
venna. 

CIVIL,  MILITARY,  AND  JUDICIAL 
GOVERNMENT. 

The  Emperor  governs  the  country  In 
conjunction  with  the  Senate,  Legislative 
Body,  and  Council  of  State.  He  presides 
at  the  sittings  of  the  Senate  and  Council 
of  State  personally  or  by  deputy,  and  is 
perfectly  independent  of  either  of  these 
bodies,  enjoying  all  the  prerogatives  ap- 
pertaining to  royalty.  His  dotation  from 
the  crown,  or  civil  list,  amounts  to  five 
million  dollars.  The  princes  and  princesses 
of  his  family  enjoy  also  an  annual  dota- 
tion of  $800,000.  The  Emperor  is  merely 
guardian  of  the  state  jewels,  palaces,  libra- 
ries, and  museums,  and  can  not  alienate 
any  of  them  without  the  sanction  of  the 
law.  During  his  reign  he  may  acquire 
private  property  either  by  purchase  or  in- 
heritance. 

The  Senate  numbers  about  one  hund- 
red and  seventy-five  members,  including 
the  marshals,  admirals,  and  cardinals  of 
France ;  it  also  includes  all  princes  above 
the  age  of  eighteen;  they  receive  $6000 
per  annum,  and  are  appointed  for  life.  The 
president  and  vice-president  are  appointed 
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by  the  Emperor,  and  their  term  is  for  one 
year.  Their  sittings  are  strictly  private. 
It  is  their  special  duty  to  guard  the  con- 
stitution, regulating  all  matters  at  vari- 
ance with  it.  They  can  refuse  to  sanction 
laws  contrary  to  its  principle,  if  they  would 
be  likely  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try. The  members  of  the  Senate  are  di- 
vided into  four  bureaux,  or  committees, 
each  committee  examines  the  measures 
laid  before  the  Senate,  and  elects  one  of  its 
body  as  commissioner.  The  members  of 
this  commission  then  name  a  reporter.  The 
Senate  can  not  amend  any  bill  coming 
from  the  government  or  having  been  pass- 
ed by  the  Legislative  Body;  it  can  only 
vote  on  its  expediency.  There  must  be 
an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  members  to 
pass  any  measure. 

Council  of  State. — The  members  of  this 
body  are  named  by  the  Emperor.  Then 
are  about  sixty  in  number,  of  different 
grades,  with  forty  Masters  of  Bequests, 
and  forty  auditors.  Ministers  and  princes 
have  the  right  of  voting  in  this  conndL 
It  is  divided  into  six  sections:  Finance, 
War  and  Marine,  Justice  and  Foreign  Af- 
faire, Public  Works,  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce, Public  Instruction  and  Worship, 
and  Interior.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Emperor  it  prepares  the  bills  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  Legislative  Body  and  Senate, 
supporting  the  discussion  in  these  bodies. 
It  is  presided  over  by  the  Emperor,  and 
regulates  all  difficulties  that  may  arise  in 
administrative  matters.  Each  member's 
salary  is  $5000  per  annum. 

Legislative  Body. — This  body  is  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  every  85,000  votes 
sending  one  member  to  represent  them. 
There  are  nearly  ten  million  voters  in 
France,  and  send  262  members.  Its  sit- 
tings are  generally  for  three  months,  and 
the  salary  $500  per  month  during  the  ses- 
sion. They  are  elected  for  six  years.  An 
abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body  is 
delivered  to  the  public  press.  It  votes  or 
rejects  the  bills  presented  to  it  by  the  gov- 
ernment. It  can  not  amend  bills  present- 
ed to  it  by  the  Council,  but  may  send 
three  of  its  members  to  support  any  pro- 
posed amendment.  Its  members  are  di- 
vided into  seven  different  committees, 
each  committee  naming  a  commissioner, 
and  proceeding  the  same  as  the  Senate  in 
appointing  a  reporter.     The  president  and 
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-president  are  appointed  by  the  Em- 
peror ;  he  also  adjourns,  dissolves,  or  con- 
vokes the  body  at  his  pleasure. 

Council  of  Minuter*. — This  council  is 
composed  of  ten  ministers,  viz.,  Minister 
of  State  and  of  the  Imperial  Household, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Minister  of 
War,  Minister  of  Marine,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, Minister  of  Public  Worship  and  In- 
struction, Minister  of  Algeria  and  the  Col- 
onies, Minister  of  the  Interior,  Minister  of 
Justice  and  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Public 
Works.  The  salary  of  each  minister  is 
$20,000  per  annum.  Collectively  they  de- 
liberate on  all  that  pertains  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Emperor,  the  safety  of  his  gov- 
ernment, and  the  policy  of  the  empire. 
Isdrvkraally  their  titles  designate  their 
duties.  Each  minister  is  responsible  to  the 
Emperor  alone,  and  only  as  far  as  his  indi- 
vidual department  is  concerned. 

The  Order  o/tke  Legion  of  Honor  ,—ThiB 
order  was  established  in  1803.  The  Em- 
peror is  grand  master.  The  grand  chan- 
cellor keeps  the  seal  of  the  order,  and  is 
■mrifftrff  in  his  duties  by  a  council  of  tea 
members  and  a  secretary  general.  It  has 
over  55,000  members,  divided  into  grand 
crosses,  grand  officers,  commanders,  offi- 
cers, and  chevaliers.  Nearly  every  crown- 
ed head  in  Europe  is  a  member. 

Leyioa  of  Honor  and  Army, — The  deco- 
ration is  a  star  surmounted  by  a  crown.  In 
the  centre  of  the  star  is  a  picture  of  Na- 
poleon I.,  encircled  with  oak  and  laurel 
leaves,  with  the  motto, "  Napoleon,  Bmper- 
ewrde*Frxm$au;"  on  the  reverse,  "Honmevr 
et  Patrie."  The  qualifications  of  admis- 
sion are  twenty'  years  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice either  in  civil  or  military  departments ; 
but  in  times  of  war  deeds  of  extraordinary 
valor  mny  be  rewarded  by  admission,  or  if 
in  the  order  by  promotion.  All  persons 
in  the  army  or  navy,  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted since  1852,  receive  a  pension  o£— 
first  grand  crosses,  $600  per  annum ;  grand 
officers,  $400;  commanders,  $200;  officers, 
$100 ;  members,  $60.  All  officers  are  nom- 
inated for  life.  Attached  to  this  order  is 
the  Maieom  Imphiale*  Napoleon*;  an  edu- 
cational establishment  devoted  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  sisters,  daughters,  and 
nieces  of  members  of  the  order.  It  was 
established  by  Napoleon  I.  Four  hundred 
pupils  receive  here  a  finished  education  at 


the  expense  of  the  government.  They  all 
dress  in  black,  with  black  bonnets,  and  are 
subject  to  the  most  rigid  discipline.  To 
obtain  permission  to  visit  the  Institute,  ad- 
dress' the  grand  chancellor  of  the  order, 
Rue  de  Lille. 

Army. — The  present  force  of  the  French 
army  is  about  782,765  men  (including  the 
gendarmes),  and  1200  guns ;  cavalry, 
100,000,  including  1500  for  Algeria.  It  is 
commanded  by  ten  marshals,  at  the  head 
of  whom  is  the  Emperor,  ninety  generals 
of  division,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  of 
brigade.  The  Garde  ImptrialeconatetB  of 
about  80,000  men,  comprising  nine  regi- 
ments of  Zouaves,  Voltigeurs,  Grenadiers, 
Chasseurs,  and  Gendarmes,  a  division  of 
cavalry,  and  two  regiments  of  artillery. 
In  all  ceremonies  these  troops  have  prece- 
dence over  the  rest  of  the  army. 

The  Emperor'*  Homehoid  and  Body- 
Guard — The  Cent  Garde*,  or  body-guard, 
consists'  of  a  colonel,  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  221  officers  and  men,  who  take  prece- 
dence of  all  other  soldiers.  They  surround 
the  Emperor  on  all  state  occasions,  are 
magnificently  mounted,  and  wear  a  blue 
uniform.  The  Household  consists  of  4  gov- 
ernors: one  for  the  Louvre,  one  for  the 
Tuileries,  one  for  St.  Cloud,  and  one  for 
Elysee  Napoleon ;  1  grand  almoner,  2  as- 
sistant almoners;  a  grand  marshal;  a 
vicar  general ;  an  ecclesiastical  master  of 
ceremonies,  4  chaplains,  a  grand  chamber- 
lain, 11  chamberlains,  a  grand  equerry,  7 
equerries,  a  private  secretary,  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  chase  and  6  assistants,  grand 
master  of  ceremonies  and  4  assistants,  a 
commandant  of  the  military  household,  an 
adjutant  general,  10  aids-de-camp,  2  treas- 
urers, 28  physicians  and  surgeons ;  to  the 
Household  is  now  attached  the  department 
of  Fine  Arts.  The  Household  oft  he  £mpre*» 
consists  in  a  grand  master  of  the  palace,  2 
chamberlains,  an  equerry,  a  grand  mistress 
of  the  palace,  a  lady  of  honor,  and  12  maids 
of  honor. 

The  Navy  of  France,  which  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  the  past  year,  numbers 
now  about  581  vessels  in  active  service. 
Over  one  hundred  are  steamers  of  about 
12,000  horse  power.  There  are  12,411 
guns  now  afloat. 

The  National  Guard  amounts  to  about 
40,000  men.  Its  officers  are  appointed  by 
the  Emperor.    All  Frenchmen  are  liable 
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to  serve  between  the  ages  of  25  and  50. 
It  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  It  may  be  dissolved  or  reor- 
ganized at  any  moment  by  the  will  of  the 
Emperor.  A  very  capital  institution  has 
been  recently  organized  in  France,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  subscriptions  of  young 
men  not  belonging  to  the  army,  which, 
when  it  amounts  to  $360,  the  military  au- 
thorities are  obliged  to  find  a  substitute, 
if  the  subscriber  should  be  drawn  for  con- 
scription in  the  army. 

Fortifications  of  Pari* — Paris  is  consid- 
ered at  the  present  time  one  of  the  best 
fortified  cities  in  the  world.  In  1841  about 
$80,000,000  were  granted  for  completing 
the  present  fortifications.  At  a  distance 
of  about  one  and  a  half  miles  outside  the 
former  octroi  walls  runs  a  wall  about  47 
feet  high,  bastioned  and  terraced ;  in  addi- 
tion to  which  there  are  seventeen  outworks 
or  forts,  which  include  the  principal  sub- 
urbs of  Paris,  and  command  the  approach 
in  every  direction.  They  are  calculated 
for  2760  gun-carriages,  575  rampart  guns, 
2288  mortars  or  cannon,  and  20,000  mus- 
kets. 

COURTS,  TRIBUNALS,  AND  CIVIL 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Of  this  elaborate  system  of  jurispru- 
dence, known  as  the  "Code  Napoleon," 
we  have  not  space  to  enter  into  detail; 
we  shall  merely  glance  at  one  or  two  of  its 
departments  about  which  our  own  citizens 
know  the  least.  This  code,  which  was  the 
first  uniform  system  of  laws  the  French 
monarchy  ever  possessed,  was  formed  per- 
sonally by  Napoleon  I.,  assisted  by  the 
most  eminent  lawyers  and  enlightened 
men  of  the  time.  It  was  drawn  with  con- 
summate skill  and  wisdom,  and  remains 
to-day  not  only  the  code  of  France,  but 
of  nearly  all  Europe.  The  police  is  the 
best  regulated  in  the  world.  Trial  by  jury, 
except  in  political  causes,  is  the  inestima- 
ble boon  of  every  citizen.  Justice  be- 
tween man  and  man  is  administered  on 
pound  principles  by  unimpeached  tribunals. 
Education  has  become  part  of  the  regular 
business  of  the  state.  All  schools,  acad- 
emies, and  colleges  are  placed  under  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  pre- 
sides over  the  imperial  counsel.  The  Min- 
ister of  Justice  presides  over,  and  is  the 
supreme  head  of,  all  the  courts. 
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High  Court  of  Justice.— Established  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  and  judging  persons 
accused  of  conspiracies  against  the  Emper- 
or or  state.  It  has  two  departments,  a 
"Chamber  of  Accusation*'  and  a  "Cham- 
ber of  Judgment."  There  is  a  jury  of  36 
members  from  the  Councils  General. 

Court  of  Cassation, — This  is  the  supreme 
court  of  appeals  on  all  points  of  law.  It 
is  presided  over  by  a  president,  3  vice- 
presidents,  and  45  counselors. 

Court  of  A  ccounts. — This  court  has  charge 
over  all  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  country.  It  is  presided  over  by  a 
president,  3  vice-presidents,  and  18  mas- 
ters of  accounts;  a  procureur  general,  a 
register,  and  eighty  counselors,  who  ex- 
amine accounts. 

Court  Imperial  of  Pari*. — Divided  into 
six  chambers ;  four  for  trial  of  civil  cases 
and  two  criminal.  It  is  presided  over  fay 
a  president,  6  vice-presidents,  60  judges,  a 
procureur  general,  a  register,  6  advocates, 
and  11  deputy  advocates.  In  one  of  the 
chambers  is  held  the  Court  of  Assize, 
which  tries  more  serious  offenses,  entail- 
ing the  punishment  of  death,  etc.  It  con- 
sists of  3  judges  chosen  by  the  president. 

Tribunal  of  Commerce. — Presided  over 
by  a  president  elected  by  vote  from  the 
most  influential  merchants,  10  judges,  and 
16  deputy  judges.  Their  jurisdiction  ex- 
tends over  all  matters  of  a  commercial  na- 
ture. 

Juge  de  Paix. — There  are  twenty  of  these 
admirable  courts  in  Paris,  and  much  they 
are  wanted  in  our  own  country.  No  ac- 
tion can  be  brought  until  the  plaintiff  has 
summoned  the  defendant  before  a  juge  de 
paix,  whose  duty  it  is  to  try  by  all  means 
in  his  power  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  If 
failing,  the  case  must  then  be  tried.  As 
a  general  thing,  two  thirds  of  the  law- 
suits that  otherwise  would  occur  are  avoid- 
ed in  this  manner.  The  juge  de  paix  has 
jurisdiction  over  all  matters  amounting  to 
$20  without  appeal,  and  $40  with  appeal. 
He  decides  all  actions  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  travelers  and  lodging-house 
keepers  on  loss  of  articles  taken  from 
rooms,  damage  of  furniture,  rooms,  etc. 

Tribunal  of  Premiere  Instance  of  the  Seme. 
— This  court  decides  all  cases  of  appeal 
broucrht  from  the  juge  de  paix,  and  has  ju- 
risdiction over  all  matters  relating  to  per- 
sonal property  to  the  amount  of  $300.     It 
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is  divided  into  ten  chambers,  presided  over 
by  1  president,  8  vice-presidents,  56  judges, 
8  supplementary  judges,  a  procureur  im- 
perial, 22  deputy  procureur?,  1  chief  regis- 
ter, 42  sworn  registers.  It  extends  over 
the  -whole  Department  of  the  Seine. 

Tribunal  of  Simple  Justice. — This  court 
decides  all  breaches  of  the  police  regula- 
tions where  the  penalty  is  small. 

Council  of  Arbitration  (DesPrudhommes). 
—This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  and  best 
regulated  establishments  in  Paris.  It  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  settling  disputes 
between  master  and  man  in  an  amicable 
Banner,  and  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty 
are  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  the  court 
The  council  is  composed  of  foremen  and 
master  mechanics,  elected  by  the  different 
trades,  one  half  being  employers  and  the 
other  foremen.  The  different  trades  are 
dirided  into  four  classes,  a  council  to  each 
elaa?,  so  that  the  most  intricate  dispute  is 
decided  by  the  custom  of  the  trade.  How 
desirable  it  would  be  to  have  such  a  court 
in  our  cities,  as  judges  have  to  decide  on 
matters  of  which,  in  many  cases,  they  must 
be  entirely  ignorant. 

Mayors. — There  are  twenty  mayors  in 
Paris,  one  to  each  arrondissement,  whose 
duty  relates  to  the  civil  administration  of 
the  city.  They  sit  every  day  from  12 
until  2.  The  Prefect  of  the  Department 
of  the  Seine  is  the  head  mayor. 

The  Potice.—r£he  Minister  of  the  Interior 
Is  the  supreme  head  of  the  police ;  under 
him  acts  the  prefect  of  police  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine,  who  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  health,  composed  of 
20  members,  all  of  whom  are  surgeons, 
chemists,  or  physicians,  whose  jurisdiction 
extends  over  all  the  sanitary  affairs  of  the 
capital.  Paris  is  divided  into  80  quarters ; 
in  each  quarter  resides  a  commissaire  of  po- 
lice, whose  dory  it  is  to  make  the  primary 
examination  of  criminals,  and  attend  to  the 
cleansing  and  lighting  of  their  respective 
section.  They  are  in  continual  communi- 
cation with  the  people,  attending  with  dis- 
patch to  all  their  wants.  At  night  each 
coniinissaire  has  a  colored  glass  lamp  hung 
at  his  door.  There  are  some  two  or  three 
divisions  of  the  administration,  divided 
into  some  15  different  bureaus ;  each  bu- 
reau has  its  different  duty  assigned  to  it — 
such  as  strikes  among  workmen,  children 
abandoned  by  their  parents,  licenses  to 
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prostitutes,  suicides,  accidental  deaths, 
gaming-houses,  theatres  and  public  balls, 
restoration  of  lost  articles,  watering  and 
lighting  the  streets,  public  carriages,  the 
sale  of  unwholesome  victuals,  repression 
of  vagrancy,  weight  and  measures  —  in 
short,  every  thing  is  fo  perfectly  arranged 
and  classified  that  the  administration  is 
like  perfect  clock-work,  and  Paris  is  to- 
day the  best  governed  city  in  the  world. 

Prisons  and  Correctional  Establishments. 
— The  former  are,  nine  in  number,  includ- 
ing the  military  prison,  which  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Minister  of  War.  Several 
of  these  have  acquired  a  dreadful  notoriety 
from  the  deeds  perpetrated  in  them  during 
the  fury  of  a  great  revolution.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  are  the  following:  La  Force, 
which  is  reserved  solely  for  persons  await- 
ing trial.  It  contains  1200  separate  cells, 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  clarification  of 
prisoners,  and  its  excellent  sanitary  regu- 
lations. Even*  cell  has  a  led,  gas-burner, % 
and  water-closet,  with  a  good  ventilation, 
and  an  apparatus  for  the  distribution  of 
warm  air.  The  cost  of  this  establishment 
is  about  $20,000  annually.  St.  Pelagie, 
recently  converted  partly  into  a  political 
prison,  and  partly  into  a  kind  of  hulks  for 
convicts  whose  punishment  is  of  short  du- 
ration. St.  Lazare,  a  great  female  prfron 
for  criminals  committed  for  trial  or  for 
short  duration ;  if  for  over  that  time  they 
are  sent  to  Afaison  Centrale.  It  contains 
over  1200  cells.  There  is  also  in  this  pris- 
on an  infirmary  for  prostitutes,  containing 
about  860  beds.  It  has  generally  an  av- 
erage of  about  1000  inmates,  and  receives 
annually  10,000  prisoners.  Depot  des  Con- 
dammes  for  criminals  condemned  to  the 
hulks  or  to  death,  and  remarkable  for  be- 
ing at  once  light,  airy,  and  healthy,  and 
yet  one  of  the  strongest  places  of  custody 
ever  erected.  The  average  number  of  pris- 
oners is  about  860.  Mai  son  Centrale  <f Edu- 
cation Correctionelle,  which  has  much  the 
air  and  style  of  a  feudal  castle.  This  pris- 
on is  for  young  male  offenders  under  the 
age  of  16  years,  who  are  considered  incapa- 
ble of  judgment  They  are  here  taught 
some  trade,  and  educated  up  to  the  age  of 
20  years.  The  prisons  to  which  the  most 
mournful  interest  is  attached  are  the  Palais 
du  Temple,  from  which  Louis  XVI.  was  led 
forth  to  the  scaffold ;  The  Conciergcrie,  from 
which  Marie  Antoinette  was  led  forth  to 
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the  same  fate.  The  Military  Prison,  for- 
merly VAbbaye,  the  most  gloomy  of  all  the 
Parisian  dungeons,  and,  daring  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  a  den  of  horrors.  This  last,  as 
well  as  the  Palais  du  Temple,  have  recently 
been  pulled  down,  and  two  landmarks  of 
despotism  blotted  out.  The  Morgue,  signi- 
fying to  scrutinize ;  this  is  a  place  where 
the  bodies  of  strangers  found  drowned,  or 
having  met  with  death  accidentally,  are 
exposed  behind  a  glass  case  three  days, 
that  they  may  be  recognized  by  their 
friends.  Their  clothes  are  hung  up  beside 
them  as  an  additional  clew  to  their  discov- 
er}'. After  three  days'  exposure,  if  their 
bodies  are  not  claimed,  they  are  buried  at 
the  expense  of  the  public.  The  average 
is  over  one  per  day ;  some  days  three  or 
four  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time. 

Children  born  in  France  of  American  Pa- 
rents.— The  laws  of  France  make  it  incum- 
bent on  every  foreigner,  as  well  as  native, 
that  three  days  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
^t  shall  be  taken,  either  by  the  father  or 
medical  attendant,  to  the  mayor  of  the 
arrondissement,  and  there  have  the  birth 
properly  registered.  Two  witnesses  are 
also  necessary  to  sign  the  register.  Any 
person  neglecting  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  law  is  liable  to  fine  or  impris- 
onment Any  child  born  in  France  of 
American  parents  is  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  of  a  native  if  claimed  cne  year  after 
becoming  of  age. 

Deaths  of  Americans  in  France.— In  the 
event  of  death,  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
mayor  of  the  arrondissement  by  the  rela- 
tives or  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  may- 
or immediately  appoints  a  physician,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
death,  and  the  body  can  not  be  interred 
until  an  order  has  been  given  to  that  ef- 
fect, and  that  only  at  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours  after  dissolution.  The  juge  de  paix 
may  place  his  seal  on  the  papers  or  effects 
of  the  deceased  at  the  instigation  of  any 
interested  party,  and  place  them  In  the 
hands  of  a  notary  public. 

BDOCATIONAL  KBTABLISHMBlfTS. 

The  University  of  Paris^  founded  by 
Charlemagne,  and  long  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  Europe,  was  suppressed  at 
the  Revolution,  and  an  entirely  new  sys- 
tem of  education  adopted  :  at  the  head  of 
this  system  is  placed  the  University  of 
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France,  which,  properly  speaking,  is  only 
a  board  of  education,  consisting  of  a  coun- 
cil of  nine  members,  presided  over  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  as  grand 
master,  and  having  under  him  twenty-two 
inspectors  general  of  studies.  The  most 
extensive  school  of  Paris  is  the  Academy^ 
consisting  of  five  Faculties :  Science,  with 
ten  ordinary  and  eight  supplementary  pro- 
fessorships ;  Letters,  with  twelve  ordinary 
and  seven  supplementary ;  Law,  with  sev- 
enteen ordinary  and  eight  supplementary ; 
Theology,  with  six  ordinary  and  five  sup- 
plementary ;  and  Medicine,  with  twenty- 
six  ordinary.  After  the  Academy  come 
the  College  Royal  de  France,  with  twenty- 
seven  professors;  the  College  attached  to 
the  Musie  d'Histoire  Natstrelle,  with  fif- 
teen ;  the  colleges  of  Louis  le  Grand,  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  St.  Louis,  and  Charle- 
magne*, attended  each  by  about  1000  pupils. 
The  Koole  Polytechsdque,  established  in  the 
buildings  of  the  old  College  de  Navarre,  a 
celebrated  institution,  in  which  the  great- 
est mathematicians  which  France  has  pro- 
duced have  been  teachers,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  have  been  formed. — The  Eoole  Cen- 
tral* des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  engineers,  directors  of  manufac* 
tories,  builders,  etc. — The  Eooh  Normak, 
for  training  professors  of  higher  grade,  and 
several  Ecoles  Normaks  Ettmentaires  for  or- 
dinary male  and  female  teachers.— Ecole 
des  Fonts  et  Chaussiee,  consisting  of  about 
100  pupils  taken  from  the  Ecole  Polytech- 
nique  to  be  instructed  m  all  the  branches 
of  civil  engineering. — Ecole  des  Mines,  kept 
in  the  magnificent  Hotel  de  Vendome,  with 
a  full  complement  of  professors  in  every 
branch  relating  to  mining  operations,  and 
a  most  valuable  mineral  museum  which 
fills  fifteen  rooms,  and  contains  the  geo- 
logical collection  of  the  Paris  Museum, 
formed  by  Cnvier  and  Brongniart. — Ecole 
des  Charles :  a  school  for  studying  and  de- 
ciphering ancient  MSS. — Ecole  des  Langues 
Orientales  Vivantes,  with  seven  professors. 
— Ecole  de  Pharmacie,  with  ten  professors, 
and  the  sole  power  of  licensing  Apothe- 
caries, who  can  not  practice  until  exam- 
ined here. — Ecole  gratmte  de  Bessie*,  de 
Afathematique,  et  de  Sculpture  cT  Ornament, 
a  kind  of  Mechanic  Institute. — Ecole  spe- 
dale  gratuke  de  Destin  pour  les  Jeunes  Per- 
sonnes,  in  which  young  women  intended  for 
the  arts  or  similar  professions  have  the 
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of  studying  figures,  landscapes, 
flowers,  etc. — Palais  et  £cole  dee  Beaux 
ArUy  in  which  gratuitous  lectures  on  all 
subjects  connected  with  the  arts  are  given 
by  twenty-one  professors. — Kcole  Veteri- 
aatre,  a  celebrated  establishment,  not  in 
Paris,  but  at  Alfort,  in  its  vicinity. — Con- 
mnstdaire  de  Musique  et  de  Declamation,  for 
the  instruction  of  both  sexes  in  music, 
singing,  and  declamation,  by  a  numerous 
body  of  first-class  professors,  male  and  fe- 
male ;  and  numerous  primary  schools,  su- 
perior, and  infant  schools. 

PALACES  OF  THE  TUILERIES  AND  LOUVRE. 

Napoleon  I.  conceived  the  design  of  con- 
necting the  Tuileries  with  the  old  Louvre, 
leaving  it  to  his  nephew  to  consummate 
that  noble  work.     In  1848,  the  Provisional 
Government  signed  a  decree  to  commence 
operations ;  but  it  was  not  until  1852  that 
the  present  emperor  decreed  five  million 
dollars  for  the  purpose.     The  name  of 
Tuileries  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  all 
the  tiles  (Arifet)  used  in  Paris  were  former- 
ly manufactured  on  its  site.     The  celebra- 
ted personages  who  have  inhabited  this 
palace,  and  the  political  events  that  have 
occurred  there,  make  it  a  most  remarkable 
place,  and  one  to  which  we  should  devote 
some  little  space.     In  1564,  that  cruel  and 
perfidious  princess,  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
purchased  the  ground  and  commenced  the 
present  palace.     Philibert  Delorme  was 
the  architect.     It  was  much  improved  un- 
der Louis  XI II.  and  XIV.     Here,  in  1572, 
the  wicked  founder  of  this  palace  gave  a 
late.     A  few  days  before  the  massacre  of 
8t.  Barthelemy  there  was  an  allegorical 
representation,  in  which  all  the  nobility, 
Catholics,  and  Protestants  present  were 
actors.    During  the  performance,  the  King 
of  Navarre,  and  other  Huguenots,  was  pre- 
vented by  Charles  IX.  and  his  brothers 
from  entering  Paradise ;  they  were  pushed 
into  Hell,  and  kept  there  some  time.    This 
was  rery  significant,  for  four  days  after 
the   horrible   massacre   took    place,  the 
whole  having  been  arranged  before  the 
fete;  and  there,  amid  the  charms  of  mu- 
sic and  dancing,  100,000  souls  were  sent 
unprepared  to  meet  their  Maker.     It  is 
horrible  to  think  that  a  woman  could  imr 
agine  and  coolly  prepare  a  ballet  on  the 
massacre,  arranged  beforehand,  of  part  of 
a  nation  over  which  she  reigned.     Lou- 


is XIV.  resided  here  until  the  comple- 
tion of  Versailles.  It  was  then  occupied 
by  families  of  persons  attached  to  the 
court  until  the  return  of  Louis  XIV.  This 
palace  is  a  landmark  on  every  page  of  the 
revolutions  of  Paris.  In  June,  1792,  the 
mob  entered  it;  in  August  of  the  same 
year  the  Swiss  Guard  were  murdered  in  it. 
It  was  the  official  residence  of  the  First 
Consul;  also  of  the  imperial  court.  Aft- 
er the  restoration,  King  Charles  X.  and 
the  royal  family  resided  there.  The  mob 
entered  it  again  in  1880  and  drove  out  the 
king.  It  was  the  residence  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe until  the  Revolution  of  1848,  when  a 
party  of  rioters,  in  company  with  some 
loose  girls,  occupied  the  apartments  for  ten 
days.  They  turned  the  king's  and  queen's 
bedrooms  into  dining-rooms.  Every  thing 
they  could  lay  their  hands  on  they  made 
subservient  to  their  will,  celebrating  their 
orgies  night  and  day  in  the  most  magnifi- 
cent apartments  of  the  palace.  In  1849  it 
was  occupied  as  a  gallery  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings.  Since  then  it  has  been 
the  city  residence  of  the  imperial  family. 
The  facade  facing  the  garden  of  the  Tuil- 
eries is  about  1000  feet  in  length,  running 
from  Rue  Rivoli  to  the  Seine.  The  style 
of  architecture  is  mixed.  The  first  or 
lower  floor  columns  are  Ionic,  the  second 
Corinthian,  the  third  Composite.  At  the 
extreme  of  this  facade  we  see  two  lofty  pa- 
vilions, with  remarkably  high  roofs  and 
chimneys.  The  one  on  Rue  Rivoli  is  call- 
ed Pavilion  Marian,  the  one  toward  the 
Seine  Pavilion  de  Flore.  Napoleon  I.  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  uniting  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  with  that  of  the  Louvre,  which 
stood  parallel  with  it  at  over  one  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant;  but  political  events 
transpired  which  prevented  his  carrying 
out  his  designs.  It  was  left  for  the  pres- 
ent emperor  to  finish  this  stupendous  un- 
dertaking. In  1852  he  decreed  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  that  purpose,  and  we 
see  in  what  a  remarkably  short  space  of 
time  this  colossal  work  was  finished.  From 
the  court  behind  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries 
we  enter  into  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  It 
was  here  that  Louis  XIV.  gave  that  splen- 
did tournament  in  1612,  which  was  attend- 
ed by  guests  from  all  parts  of  the  civilized 
world.  It  was  here  also  that  Napoleon  re- 
ceived that  magnificent  but  ill-fated  army 
previous  to  their  departure  on  the  Russian 
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campaign.  There  are  four  principal  is- 
sues from  this  place,  two  on  Rue  Rivoli, 
and  two  on  the  Quai  da  Louvre.  This 
place  is  separated  from  the  court  by  an  el- 
egant railing,  with  three  entrances;  two 
are  adorned  with  statues.  Before  the  cen- 
tral one  is  the  Triumphal  Arch  erected  by 
Napoleon  I.  in  1806  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$800,000.  During  the  first  empire  it  was 
crowned  by  four  antique  horses  from  the 
Piazza  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  They  were 
restored  by  the  Allies  in  1815 ;  and  in  1828 
the  present  chariot  with  four  horses  were 
executed  by  Bosio.  Interior  of  the  TuiU 
eries. — Open  to  visitors  on  Fridays  in  the 
absence  of  the  court,  by  permission  from 
the  adjutant  general  of  the  palace.  The 
following  is  the  usual  style  of  the  letter  to 
be  written,  which  must  be  sent  by  post, 
franked: 

Monsieur  le  Mirristre  (or  M.  le  Direetettr^  ae- 
ourding  to  the  functions  of  the  party  addressed), 
-J'oae  voua  demander  la  faveur  de  m'accordcr 
nn  permia  pour  visiter,  moi  et  ma  famille  (Insert 
the  name  of  the  plactB).  J'al  l'honneur  d'etre, 
Monsieur,  voire  trett  humble  eerviteur  (sign  name 
and  address). 

If  the  writer  does  not  receive  an  answer 
to  this  message  within  two  or  three  days, 
he  will  do  well  to  call  at  the  proper  office, 
or  apply  at  the  office  of  the  hotel.  The 
ground  floor  of  the  southern  wing  has  been 
fitted  up  for  the  Empress  Eugenie.  These 
apartments  were  formerly  occupied  by 
Louis  Philippe,  Madame  Adelaide,  and  the 
Prince  and  Princess  de  Joinville.  The 
northern  wing  and  Pavilion  Marsan  were 
occupied  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Ne- 
mours, Duke  and  Duchess  Montpensier, 
Duke  and  Duchess  d'Aumale,  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  Count  de  Paris, 
and  their  attendants.  The  apartments  of, 
the  Empress,  entered  by  the  Pavilion  de 
Flore,  can  not  be  visited  by  strangers,  and 
the  state  apartments,  as  we  before  said, 
only  in  the  absence  of  the  Emperor.  The 
entrance  to  these  apartments  is  up  the 
Escalier  de  la  Chapelle,  which  gives  access 
to  the  antechamber.  The  antique  ceiling 
of  this  apartment  formerly  decorated  the 
sleeping  apartment  of  La  Heine  Blanche, 
and  was  brought  from  Vincennes.  To  the 
left  of  this  apartment  is  the  theatre,  used 
as  a  supper-room  on  ball  nights ;  it  is  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  800  persons.  Op- 
posite this,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  the  elate 
Chapel  The  visitor  is  next  conducted  to 
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the  Salle  de  la  Paix.-  This  magnificent 
hall  is  used  as  a  ballroom.  Over  the 
mantle-piece  is  a  splendid  equestrian  por- 
trait of  the  Emperor,  by  Muller.  In  the 
hall  is  placed  the  silver  statue  of  peace 
presented  to  Napoleon  I.  by  the  city  of 
Paris,  after  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  Next 
comes  the  Salle  dee  Marechaux,  the  finest  of 
the  suite.  This  is  also  used  as  a  ballroom 
on  state  occasions.  The  walls  are  gold  and 
white ;  the  furniture  green  silk,  damask, 
and  gold.  1  he  names  of  the  great  battles 
of  Napoleon  I.  are  inscribed  over  the  gal- 
lery t  and  the  busts  of  all  his  distinguished 
generals  and  portraits  of  many  of  them 
adorn  the  walls.  The  next  apartment  is 
the  Salle  Blanche,  or  cardroom;  the  Salem 
d'Apollon,  and  then  the  Salle  du  Trone. 
The  hangings  are  of  dark  red  velvet  em- 
broidered with  gold ;  the  carpet,  of  Gobe- 
lins manufacture,  cost  nearly  $100,000; 
the  throne  stands  opposite  the  windows, 
over  which  is  a  canopy  of  red  velvet  em- 
broidered with  bees  in  gold.  Next  is  the 
salon  Louis  XIV.,  which  contains  the  fol- 
lowing pictures:  Louis  XIV.  presenting 
his  grandson  Philip  V.  to  the  grandees  of 
Spain ;  his  full-length  portrait  in  his  sev- 
entieth year;  and  also  his  portrait  as  a 
child,  together  with  that  of  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Next  to 
this  is  the  Gallery  d$  Diner,  or  dining-room 
on  state  occasions.  Behind  these  are  the 
private  apartments  of  the  Emperor ;  but 
these  are  not  shown.  A  fee  of  two  franca 
is  usually  given,  although  "strictly  pro- 
hibited" on  your  ticket. 

The  Old  Louvre,  which  has  recently  been 
connected  with  the  Tuileries  by  the  New 
Louvre,  is  considered,  in  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  to  be  unequaled,  especially 
the  eastern  front,  by  any  building  in  the 
city.  Its  famous  colonnade,  known  aa  the 
Colonnade  du  Louvre,  is  considered  one  of 
the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  under  whom  it  was  erected.  It  ia 
composed  of  28  double  Corinthian  columns. 
The  facade  is  525  feet  in  length.  The 
magnificent  gateway  in  the  centre  pro- 
duces a  grand  effect.  The  gates  are  of 
bronze,  and  were  made  by  the  order  of 
Napoleon.  On  the  site  of  the  present  pal- 
ace formerly  stood  the  hunting-seat  of 
Dagobert.  Under  Philip  Augustus  there 
stood  on  the  same  spot  a  cartle  to  defend 
the  river,  in  the  centre  of  which  rose  the 
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nunous  Tower  of  the  Louvre,  -which  was  used 
as  a  state  prison,  and  several  persons  of 
rank  were  confined  there  nnder  Charles VII. 
and  Louis  XI.  Francis  commenced  the 
present  buildings.  It  was  from  the  south- 
ern window  of  the  eastern  front  that 
Charles  IX.  fired  on  the  victims  of  St. 
Barthelemy.  Louis  XIY.  having  been  di- 
verted from  the  Louvre  to  the  building  of 
Versailles,  it  remained  unfinished  until 
1805,  when  Napoleon  had  it  completed. 
The  design  of  the  palace  is  a  perfect  square, 
being  over  500  feet  on  each  side.  Its  court 
is  one  of  the  most  beautifully  decorated  in 
Europe.  The  order  of  the  four  facades  is 
principally  Corinthian,  or  Composite.  It 
is  brilliantly  lighted  at  night  with  24 
bronze  gas-lamps.  This  palace  has  been 
inhabited  by  many  persons  of  great  his- 
torical celebrity,  among  which  were  Hen- 
ry III.,  Henry  IV.,  Louis  XIII.,  Louis 
XIV.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henrietta,  widow 
of  Charles  I.  of  England.  It  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  volume  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  either  the  exterior  or  interior 
of  the  magnificent  additions  made  by  the 
present  Emperor  in  the  connection  of  the 
tiro  palaces. 

We  described  in  a  hasty  manner  the  in- 
terior of  the  Tuileries,  which  are  occupied 
by  the  court  as  the  state  apartments,  and 
the  private  apartments  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress.  Part  of  the  New  Louvre  is  oc- 
cupied as  offices  by  the  Minister  of  State 
and  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Here  are 
also  the  barracks  of  the  Cent  Gardes,  the 
apartments  of  the  domestics  of  the  palace, 
the  imperial  stables,  imperial  riding-school, 
the  library  of  the>  Louvre,  containing  some 
90,000  volumes.  This  was  formerly  the 
private  library  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  two  pal- 
aces, with  their  connecting  wings,  may 
be  formed  when  we  inform  our  readers 
that  the  whole  covers  over  sixty  acres  of 
ground. 

As  catalogues  descriptive  of  the  works 
of  art  contained  in  the  Louvre  are  sold  at 
the  entrance,  we  intend  only  to  mention 
the  principal  apartments,  and  principal 
works  contained  therein.  The  whole  of 
the  Louvre  has  been  occupied  as  a  museum 
since  the  days  of  Louis  XV.  There  is  no 
fee  demanded  or  expected  by  the  custodians 
m  charge  of  this  vast  collection,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  fee  for  taking  charge 


of  canes,  umbrellas,  and  parasols,  none  of 
which  are  allowed  in  the  museum.  The 
public  are  admitted  every  day  except  Mon- 
day. 

First  in  order  is  the  Salle  des  Caryatides, 
which  contains  the  well-known  antique  of 
Cupid  and  the  Centaur.  The  next  contains 
the  colossal  statue  of  Melpomene ;  here  are 
also  some  fine  mosaics  representing  Vic- 
tory, the  Nile,  the  Po,  the  Danube,  and  the 
Dneiper.  The  next  apartment  contains 
the  celebrated  antique  called  Diana  a  la 
Biche.  Then  follows  the  entrance  to  the 
Place  Napoleon  III.  The  ceiling  is  orna- 
mented with  a  beautitul  fresco  of  Prome- 
theus with  the  heavenly  fire.  We  next 
enter  a  series  of  rooms,  once  occupied  by 
Anne  of  Austria,  containing  some  beautiful 
antiques,  among  which  is  that  of  Apollo 
Lycien  and  Bacchus.  The  ceilings  are 
adorned  with  frescoes  of  various  mytho- 
logical subjects.  The  collection  in  this 
suite  of  apartments  amounts  to  nearly  one 
thousand  objects,  consisting  of  vases,  stat- 
ues or  busts,  animals,  and  bas-reliefs.  Aft- 
er retracing  your  steps  and  ascending  the 
stairs,  you  find  on  the  right  side  the  Salle 
des  Stances,  filled  with  antique  bronzes, 
among  which  is  the  Rape  of  the  Sdbines. 
The  next  apartment  is  the  Salle  Henry  IT., 
containing  a  vast  amount  of  enamels, 
carved  ivory  caskets,  etc.  Next  to  this  is 
the  Salle  des  sept  ChemkUes,  containing  some 
beautiful  busts.  Here  Henry  IV.  died, 
after  he  had  been  stabbed  in  the  street  by 
Ravaillac.  Next  is  the  Salle  des  Brontes,  in 
which  are  some  very  beautiful  antique 
bronzes.  Next  to  this  is  the  Salle  Ronde: 
the  ceiling  is  beautifully  frescoed,  and  the 
pavement  a  fine  mosaic ;  it  opens  into  the 
Galerie  d'Apolton.  This  splendid  gallery  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  Louvre.  For  over 
one  hundred  years  it  has  been  occupied  as 
a  picture-gallery:  was  rejuvenated  by  the 
present  Emperor  in  1861.  It  commands  a 
fine  view  both  of  the  Seine  and  the  gar- 
den. Portraits  of  many  of  the  leading 
artists  are  finely  executed  in  Gobelins 
tapestry,  and  adorn  the  walls.  Next  to 
this  gallery  we  pass  into  the  Salon  Carre. 
This  room  contains  the  choicest  gem  of  the 
Louvre,  Murillo's  Conception,  purchased  at 
Marshal  Soult's  sale  for  *  123,060.  There 
are  many  other  very  valuable  paintings  in 
this  room.  Next  comes  the  Long  Gallery, 
divided  into  five  compartments.     One  of 
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these  is  devoted  to  Rubens's  pictures  ex- 
clusively. The  whole  gallery  contains 
some  eighteen  hundred  paintings,  and  is 
about  equally  divided  between  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  Flemish,  and  French 
schools.  No  pictures  are  here  admitted 
except  those  of  deceased  masters.  This 
gallery  is  considered  the  finest  in  the 
world ;  there  may  be  pictures  of  more  val- 
ue in  the  two  galleries  at  Florence  or  the 
gallery  at  Dresden,  but,  taking  quantity 
and  quality  together,  it  richly  deserves  the 
title. 

You  now  retrace  your  steps  to  the  Salle 
des  sept  Ckeminies,  a  door  to  the  right 
of  which  conducts  you  to  the  Galerie 
Franfaise,  filled  with  paintings  of  native 
artists.  One  of  these  rooms  contains  the 
Poets  of  France,  by  Horace  Vernet. 

Parallel  to  this  gallery  is  the  Musie  Egypt- 
ian, the  finest  Egyptian  collection  in  the 
world.  The  ceilings  of  these  rooms  are 
beautifully  frescoed,  especially  the  second 
floor:  the  subject  is  Pope  Julius  II.  giv- 
ing orders  to  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo 
about  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 
We  next  enter  the  Salle  d*  Trine,  which 
contains  some  fine  antique  statues ;  a  fine 
statue  of  Minerva.  The  ceilings  of  the  dif- 
ferent compartments  are  beautifully  fres- 
coed by  Gros.  We  next  enter  the  Musie 
Grecet  Romaia,  which  occupies  four  rooms, 
containing  relics  from  Pompeii,  Hercula- 
neum,  Stabiss,  and  Reteria.  The  ceiling 
of  the  third  room  is  frescoed  by  Heim. 
The  subject  is  Jupiter  giving  the  fire  to 
Vesuvius  to  consume  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii. 

Returning  through  the  Musie  JSgyptien 
to  the  Corinthian  staircase,  we  enter  the 
most  interesting  room  in  the  Louvre,  viz., 
The  Musie  desSowerainss  it  contains  many 
relics  of  great  value,  among  which  are  the 
sceptre  of  Charlemagne,  a  splendid  casket 
given  to  Anne  of  Austria  by  Cardinal  Rich- 
elieu, a  shoe  worn  by  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  arm-chair  of  King  Dagobert,  suits  of 
armor  worn  by  Henry  II.,  Henry  III., 
Henry  IV.,  Francis  I.  and  Francis  II., 
Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  the  baptis- 
mal font  used  at  the  baptism  of  Louis  XIII. 
One  of  the  rooms  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
articles  relating  to  Napoleon  I.,  and  is  call- 
ed the  Salle  de  VEmpereur.  Among  the 
numerous  articles  it  contains  are  the 
clothes  he  wore  on  state  occasions,  his 
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sword  of  first  consul,  the  hat  he  wore  in 
his  campaign  of  1815,  also  the  one  he  wore 
at  St.  Helena ;  the  uniform  of  his  son  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt. 

We  next  enter  the  Musie  de  la  Colonnade, 
which  consists  of  three  rooms,  filled  with 
paintings  mostly  of  the  Dutch  and  Flem- 
ish schools.  Next  to  this  is  the  celebrated 
Galerie  des  Gravures,  which  contains  proof 
impressions  of  engravings  of  the  best  art- 
ists ;  the  plates  are  owned  by  the  Louvre, 
and  impressions  may  be  purchased  at  a 
very  moderate  rate.  .  This  gallery  is  com- 
posed of  seven  rooms.  Next  to  this  is  a 
room  in  which  are  some  very  elegant  chalk 
drawings.  Next  we  find  the  Musie  dew 
Destine,  a  series  of  fourteen  rooms,  con- 
taining sketches  by  many  of  the  masters 
of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  In  the  ad- 
joining corridor  we  have  a  fine  collection 
of  Peruvian  and  Mexican  relics,  presented 
to  the  Museum  by  M.  Angrund,  formerly 
consul  at  Bolivia. 

Next  in  order  is  the  Musie  de  la  Marine, 
which  occupies  a  suite  of  eleven  rooms,  to 
reach  which  you  ascend  a  small  staircase 
from  the  Galerie  des  Gravures.  This  mu- 
seum is  devoted  to  models  of  vessels  in 
every  stage  of  construction ;  also  models 
of  the  cities  of  Toulon,  Brest,  L'Orient,  and 
Rophefort.  They  stand  in  the  centre  of  the 
rooms,  and  are  on  a  very  large  scale.  In 
one  of  the  rooms  stands  a  model  of  the 
frigate  ' '  Belle  Poule,"  in  which  Prince  de 
Joinville  brought  the  remains  of  Napoleon 
I.  from  St.  Helena  in  1840,  a  model  of  the 
state  galley  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  the  man- 
of-war  "  Louis  XV."  One  of  the  rooms 
contains  a  model  of  the- country  around 
Luxor,  from  whence  the  obelisk  was  taken 
that  at  present  adorns  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde :  in  short,  you  will  find  in  the  Mu- 
seum every  thing  that  relates  to  naviga- 
tion and  war,  arms  of  all  styles  and  cali- 
bres, and  instruments  of  every  description. 

We  now  enter  the  Musie  EUmologique, 
which  consists  of  three  rooms,  in  one  of 
which  is  a  model  of  the  celebrated  car  of 
Juggernaut.  They  are  filled  principally 
with  trinkets,  arms  used  by  the  South  Sea 
Islanders,  Chinese  porcelain  ware,  boxes, 
coins,  models  of  junks,  cannons,  etc. 

Descending  again  to  the  ground  floor, 
we  find  the  Musie  de  la  Sculpture  Modern*, 
which  consists  of  five  rooms,  and  contains 
many  masterpieces  by  the  best  artists, 
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among  which  are  Psyche,  Mary  Adelaide 
of  Savoy  as  Diana,  Diana  leaving  her  bath, 
Perseus  delivering  Andromeda,  Love  and 
Psyche,  by  Canova.  We  now  advance 
northeast  to  -the  Galerie  Assyrienne,  which 
consists  of  four  rooms,  filled  with  Egyptian 
statues,  sphinxes,  pottery,  and  paintings. 
Adjoining  this  is  the  Musee  Algerien,  filled 
with  statues,  basts,  and  antiquities. 

We  will  close  oar  visit  to  the  Louvre 
with  the  Musee  de  la  Sculpture  de  la  Renais- 
samce*  The  gems  of  these  rooms  are  Mer- 
cury and  Psyche,  in  bronze,  by  Giovanni  di 
Bologna ;  the  bas-relief  of  Diana  with  the 
Stag,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  and  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  mistress  of  Henry  IL,  by  Jean 
Goajon. 

We  would  strongly  recommend  visiting 
this  Museum  in  company  with  a  valet  de 
place,  as  its  intricacies  to  a  stranger  are 
rather  perplexing  the  first  time. 

Palais  de  V  Ely  see  Napoleon.  This  pal- 
ace was  erected  in  1718  for  Count  d'E  vreux, 
alter  which  it  was  purchased  by  Madam 
Pompadour,  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  Its 
southern  front  faces  the  Champs  Elysees, 
opposite  the  Palais  de  V Industrie.  After 
passing  through  several  hands  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Murat,  who  resided  there  in 
1804 ;  it  was  after  this  purchased  by  the 
government,  and  became  a  favorite  resi- 
d  *pce  of  Napoleon  I.  During  the  occupa- 
tion of  Paris  by  the  Allies,  it  was  inhabited 
hy  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  Napoleon  again  occupied  it  after 
his  return  from  Elba,  during  his  short  reign 
of  one  hundred  days.  It  afterward  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Duke  de  Berri, 
then  of  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux.  It  was  the 
residence  of  Napoleon  III.  while  president 
of  the  republic.  The  principal  apartment 
in  this  palace  is  the  Salle  des  Souverains. 
It  was  here  Napoleon  signed  his  abdica- 
tion, and  here  also  her  majesty  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  Prince  Albert  partook  of  an  ele- 
gant collation  in  1855.  Some  of  the  finest 
portraits  in  Paris  adorn  the  walls  of  this 
saloon,  among  which  are  Frederick  William 
TV.  of  Prussia,  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  Queen 
Victoria,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Abdul  Med- 
jld,  Isabella  II.  of  Spain,  Francis  Joseph 
of  Austria,  and  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples. 
Next  to  this  is  the  favorite  bedroom  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  I.  It  now  contains 
two  full-length  portraits  of  Napoleon  HI. 
and  the  Empress  Eugenic.     After  passing 


through  the  Salle  des  Quatre  Saisons  and 
the  Library,  you  are  ushered  into  the  apart- 
ment fitted  up  by  Madam  Murat  for  the 
reception  of  her  husband  after  one  of  his 
campaigns,  where  in  every  battle  fought 
he  was  victorious.  It  is  fitted  up  as  a  tent, 
the  ornaments  being  all  of  a  warlike  char- 
acter. The  Empress  Marie  Louise  also  oc- 
cupied this  room.  The  famous  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  was  lodged  here 
in  1846.  Taken  altogether,  this  palace  is 
one  of  great  historical  interest.  A  fee  of 
one  or  two  francs  is  expected. 

Directly  south  from  this  palace  is  the 
Palais  de  V Industrie,  commenced  in  1852, 
and  completed  in  1855 ;  it  was  inaugurated 
May  15,  1855,  by  the  opening  of  the  Ex- 
hibition of  Industry  for  all  nations,  and, 
during  the  198  days  it  was  open,  over 
22,000  persons  entered  it  daily.  It  has 
been  purchased  by  the  government  from 
the  company  who  erected  it,  and  is  now 
used  for  agricultural  shows,  and  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  works  of  living  artists.  On 
either  side  of  the  eastern  entrance  stand 
two  beautiful  equestrian  statues.  The 
grounds  around  the  palace  are  beautifully 
decorated  with  fountains,  flower-beds,  and 
grass-plots.  The  building  is  entirely  con- 
structed of  stone  and  iron,  with  a  glass 
roof.  Its  length  is  nearly  700  feet,  and 
width  170.  The  whole  design  of  the  in* 
terior  is  very  simple. 

Palais  Royal. — This  is  the  most  frequent- 
ed of  all  the  public  edifices  in  Paris.  It 
was  erected  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  be- 
tween the  years  1620  and  1686,  and  was 
then  called  the  Palais  Cardinal.  Richelieu 
presented  it  to  Louis  XIII.  who,  when  he 
occupied  it,  changed  its  name  to  Palais 
Royal.  On  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  Anne 
of  Austria,  regent  for  the  young  king,  re- 
moved to  it.  In  1692  Louis  XIV.  gave  it 
to  his  nephew,  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  part 
of  his  marriage  portion  on  the  occasion  of 
his  union  with  Mdlle.  de  Blois.  It  bad  a 
theatre  capable  of  holding  8000  spectators. 
Here  the  cardinal  took  great  pride  in  hav- 
ing his  own  productions  performed.  Louis 
XIV.  was  brought  up  in  the  palace,  and 
so  much  was  his  education  neglected  that 
he  hardly  knew  how  to  read  and  write  at 
quite  an  advanced  age.  In  1781  the  debts 
of  its  owner  were  so  enormous  that  the 
buildings  were  turned  into  shops  to  aug- 
ment his  revenue.    After  the  death  of  the 
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Duke  of  Orleans  in  1793  it  was  confiscated 
to  the  nation,  and  was  then  called  Palais 
du  Tribunal.  Under  the  empire  it  resumed 
its  original  name,  and  Prince  Lucien  re- 
sided here  until  1831.    In  1848  it  was  com- 
pletely devastated  by  the  mob ;  but  in  1858 
it  underwent  a  complete  repair  preparatory 
to  being  occupied  by  Prince  Napoleon  and 
the   Princess  Clotilde.     Visitors  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  private  apartments. 
The  garden  of  the  palace  is  700  feet  long 
by  300  wide ;  has  a  beautiful  fountain  in 
the  centre,  and  is  planted  with  rows  of 
lime-trees,  and  contains  many  very  fine 
statues.     It  is  the  resort  at  all  hours  of 
politicians  of  all  sorts  and  ranks,  who  con- 
gregate here  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
notes  and  reading  the  dally  journals,  which 
are  hired  here  for  one  sou  each.     There  is 
an  arcade  extending  round  the  garden, 
under  which  are  the  most  elegant  shops  in 
Paris,  mostly  occupied  by  watch-makers 
and  jewelers.     At  the  north  end  some  of 
the  finest  cafes  in  the  city  are  situated, 
such  as  Viry's,  Trois  Freres  Provencaux, 
and  Vefour's.     The  best  time  to  see  this 
palace  is  in  the  evening,  when  the  gardens 
and  shops  are  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
are  filled  with  politicians  and  idlers.     In 
some  of  the  restaurants  on  the  second  floor 
dinners  are  served  at  two  francs  and  up- 
ward.    The  southern  front  of  tho  Palais 
Royal  is  on  Place  du  Palais  Royal,  which 
is  bounded  by  the  new  Hotel  du  Louvre  on 
the  east,  and  the  new  Palace  of  the  Louvre 
on  the  south.     Travelers  living  at  the 
H6tel  du  Louvre  will  find  the  Palais  Royal 
route  the  most  agreeable  in  going  to  and 
coming  from  the  Boulevards.  -  We  strong- 
ly recommend  purchasers  at  any  of  the 
shops  in  this  palace  to  offer  much  less  than 
is  asked,  as  the  majority  of  dealers  make 
a  remarkable  reduction  from  prices  first 
demanded. 

Palais  dn  Luxembourg,  directly  south  of 
the  Louvre,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine. 
Crossing  the  Pont  des  Arts,  and  up  the 
Rue  de  Seine,  we  come  to  the  Palace  of 
the  Luxembourg,  built  by  Maria  de  Med- 
icis.  In  the  year  1612  she  bequeathed  it 
to  her  second  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  it 
was  then  called  Palais  d'Orleans.  It  aft- 
erward passed  through  the  hands  of  Duch- 
ess of  Montpensier,  Duchess  of  Guise  and 
Alencon,  Louis  XIV.,  then  Duchess  of 
Brunswick,  then  Madame  d'Orleans,  queen 
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dowager  of  Spain,  then  Louis  XVIII., 
who  occupied  it  up  to  the  Revolution  of 
1791.  In  1795  the  sittings  of  the  Directory 
were  held  here ;  it  was  afterward  occupied 
by  the  Consul  and  Senate.  In  1848  Louis 
Blanc  resided  and  held  his  socialist  meet- 
ings here.  The  palace  formB  a  regular 
square.  In  the  centre  of  the  facade  Rue 
de  Tournon  is  a  beautiful  pavilion  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  and  ornamented  with 
statues.  The  front  facing  the  garden  pre- 
sents three  main  buildings  connected  by 
two  galleries,  one  of  which  is  now  deco- 
rated with  the  pictures  of  the  first  living 
artists.  The  Salle  du  Senat,  where  tho 
present  Senate  now  holds  its  sittings,  is  a 
semicircular  hall  of  90  feet  in  diameter; 
the  seats  gradually  rise  from  the  floor  to- 
ward the  wall.  Tho  ceiling  is  beautifully 
decorated  with  allegorical  pictures  of  Pa- 
triotism, Wisdom,  Justice,  and  Law.  The 
Salle  du  Trone  is  a  gorgeous  raloon  mag- 
nificently sculptured  and  gilded.  On  a 
platform  situated  at  the  centre  of  the  wall 
to  the  right  stands  the  throne,  ascended  by 
four  steps,  covered  with  a  canopy,  and  rich- 
ly gilded.  The  principal  pictures  in  this 
hall  are  by  Hesse :  Napoleon  I.  at  tho  In- 
v&lides,  Napoleon  I.  elected  Emperor,  Na- 
poleon I.  inspecting  the  forty  Flags  taken 
at  Austcrlitz.  On  the  other  side,  the  re- 
turn of  the  Pope  to  Rome  in  1849,  Napo- 
leon III.  visiting  the  New  Louvre,  the 
Distribution  of  the  Eagles  in  the  Champ 
des  Mars  in  1852.. 

Adjoining  the  Salle  du  Trone  is  the  Cab- 
inet de  r Empereur,  which  contains  two  or 
threo  very  good  modern  paintings:  The 
marriage  of  the  present  Emperor  and  Em- 
press, Napoleon  I.  signing  the  Peace  of 
Campo  Formio,  Napoleon  III.  returning 
from  St.  Cloud.  The  library  of  the  palace 
is  very  complete,  and  contains  over  40,000 
volumes ;  it  is  not  open  to  the  public,  but 
a  stranger  may  obtain  admission  by  pro- 
ducing his  passport.  In  the  bedchamber 
of  Maria  de  Medicis,  which  is  splendidly 
furnished,  there  are  some  fine  works  of  art 
by  Rubens,  Poussin,  and  Philippe  de  Cham- 
pagne. The  chapel  is  small,  but  richly 
gilded,  and  contains  some  very  good  paint- 
ings. Back  of  the  altar,  in  a  very  con- 
spicuous place,  is  a  painting  by  one  of  our 
countrymen,  M.  Simon  White;  the  sub- 
ject is  The  Adoration  rfthe  Shepherds. 

The  Gallery  of  modem  A  rt,  which  is  en- 
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tend  at  the  southeastern  pavilion  in  the 
court,  was  founded  by  order  of  Maria  de 
Medicis,  and  formerly  contained  the  24 
pictures  by  Rubens  now  in  the  Louvre, 
which  allegorically  represented  the  history 
of  that  queen.  It  now  contains  the  finest 
works  of  living  artists,  among  whom  stand 
prominent  Horace  Vernet,  Le  Suis,  Granet, 
and  Dereria.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give 
the  name  of  any  leading  work  of  art  in 
these  rooms,  as  it  is  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  removed  to  the  Louvre.  As  none 
but  pictures  of  deceased  artists  are  admit- 
ted there,  and  those  of  living  artists  here, 
they  are  liable  to  a  removal  to  the  Louvre 
immediately  on  the  death  of  an  artist.  The 
gallery  is  open  everyday,  except  Monday, 
from  10  to  4,  and  excellent  catalogues  are 
sold  on  the  spot.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
take  your  passport  with  you.  The  Garden 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Paris,  and 
is  profusely  decorated  with  statues  by  the 
beat  Parisian  masters.  It  is  about  8000 
feet  long  by  2000  wide.  Gratuitous  lec- 
tures are  here  given  on  grafting,  and  prun- 
ing, and  rearing  of  bees.  It  is  open  to  the 
public  from  daylight  until  dark. 

After  our  description  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Tnileriea,  we  took  an  easterly  course  to 
describe  the  New  and  Old  Louvre ;  we  now 
wish  the  traveler  to  start  some  fine  morn- 
ing from  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  if  stopping 
there,  mod  proceed  west  with  us  along  the 
Rue  Rivoli  until  he  comes  to  the  west  front 
of  the  Tnileries,  enter  the  garden,  and  then 
feast  his  vision  on  the  beauties  before  him. 
Looking  west,  he  will  see  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, farther  on  the  Champa  Elyeeet,  at 
the  end  of  the  avenue  Champs  Elysees  the 
Are  de  Triomphe  opening  into  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  There  is  no  view  in  the  world 
to  equal  it.  We  will  suppose  the  traveler 
intends  to  devote  one  day  to  the  four  places 
— the  Garden,  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Champs 
Elysees,  and  Bois  de  Boulogne ;  after  he  has 
*  *  done"  the  two  former  on  foot,  he  had  bet- 
ter take  a  voiture  for  the  two  latter. 

We  will  now  commence  our  description 
with  the  Garden,  which  was,  under  Louis 
XIII.,  separated  from  the  palace  by  a  street 
called  Rue  de  Tnileries.  Louis  XIV.  gave 
orders  for  having  it  remodeled,  and  Le 
Nostre  produced  the  chef-d'oeuvre  we  now 


The  garden  is  2260  feet  in  length  and 
1000  in  width ;  it  has  two  terraces,  which 


form  its  northern  and  southern  boundaries, 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  garden : 
the  centre  or  principal  avenue  is  skirted 
with  groves  of  splendid  chestnut,  elm, 
palm,  and  lime  trees.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  palace  is  the  private  garden,  which 
is  only  accessible  when  the  court  is  out  of 
town.  It  is  beautifully  laid  out  with 
shrubs  and  flowers,  and  adorned  with  stat- 
ues :  some  are  copies  of  the  old  masters,  and 
many  originals.  In  the  centre  of  the  gar- 
den is  the  great  alley,  over  2000  feet  in 
length,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  vast 
basin,  from  whence  the  water  gracefully 
spouts  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.  The 
garden  contains  many  fine  marble  and 
bronze  statues,  among  which  is  the  cele- 
brated antique  group  of  Laocoon  in  bronze, 
taken  from  the  original  in  the  Vatican  at 
Rome;  Time  carrying  away  Truth;  the 
Rape  of  Cybele  by  Saturn ;  Apollo  Belvi- 
dere  in  bronze.  The  entrance  to  the  pri- 
vate garden  from  the  Seine  is  adorned  by 
two  bronze  lions.  As  you  go  toward  the 
west  you  ascend  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
leads  to  the  terrace  overlooking  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde :  here  vou  have  an  excel- 
lent  view,  not  only  of  the  public  and  pri- 
vate garden,  but  of  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde and  Champs  Elysees.  The  garden, 
during  the  cool  hours  of  summer  and  sun- 
ny hours  of  winter,  is  filled  with  all  the 
gayest  of  the  society  of  the  capital,  as  well 
as  a  sprinkling  of  old  men,  nurses,  and 
children.  A  large  quantity  of  chairs  are 
strewed  over  the  garden,  which  may  be 
hired  for  two  or  three  sous  each.  The 
whole  is  interspersed  with  magnificent 
statues  in  marble  and  bronze,  and  elegant 
marble  vases. 

Immediately  west  of  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  lies  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  or 
Place  Louis  XV.,  and  on  the  spot  where 
formerly  stood  the  statue  of  that  monarch 
the  obelisk  of  Luxor  now  stands.  The 
great  space  which  separates  the  garden 
from  the  Champs  Elysees  (a  square  of  750 
feet  long  by  525  broad)  composes  this  place, 
which,  historically  speaking,  is  one  of  the 
most  noted  in  Paris.  Here  it  was,  in  1770, 
that,  during  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials 
of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,  in  the 
midst  of  a  panic  caused  by  a  discharge  of 
fireworks,  the  carriages  were  driven  among 
the  people,  and  over  1200  persons  were 
trampled  to  death.     Here  also  took  place 
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the  collision  between  the  people  and  the 
soldiers,  which  was  the  signal  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bastile.  On  this  spot 
stood,  in  1793  and  1794,  the  dreadful  guil- 
lotine, on  which  were  executed  Louis  XVI., 
his  unfortunate  consort,  Marie  Antoinette, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Robespierre,  General 
Beauharnois,  the  Empress  Josephine's  first 
husband  and  grandfather  of  the  present 
emperor,  and,  in  little  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half,  over  2800  people.  The  Rus- 
sians, Prussians,  and  Austrians  were  here 
reviewed  in  1814,  after  the  capture  of  Paris 
by  the  Allies.  At  this  place  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1848  commenced ;  and  it  was  here, 
also,  that  the  Constitutional  Assembly  pro- 
claimed the  Constitution  of  the  republic  in 
the  same  year.  It  assumed  its  present  ap- 
pearance in  1770.  After  the  Revolution  it 
was  named  Place  de  la  Revolution ;  in  1800, 
Place  de  la  Concorde ;  in  1814,  Place  Louis 
XV. ;  in  1862,  Place  de  la  Concorde  again. 

In  the  centre  of  the  place  stands  the 
Obelisk  of  Luxor,  presented  to  the  French 
government  by  Mohammed  Ali,  Pasha  of 
Egypt  It  weighs  500,000  lbs.,  is  72  feet 
8  inches  high,  7  feet  6  inches  wide  at  the 
base,  and  5  feet  4  inches  at  the  top.  It 
took  three  years  to  transport  it  from 
Thebes,  and  was  erected  on  its  present  site 
at  a  cost  of  $400,000.  A  plan  of  its  trans- 
portation and  erection  may  be  seen  in  the 
M usee  de  la  Marine  in  the  Louvre.  It 
formerly  stood  in  front  of  the  Temple  of 
Thebes,  and  was  erected  by  the  great  6e- 
sostris  1500  years  before  Christ.  Every 
side  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Around 
the  square  are  eight  colossal  statues  repre- 
senting the  principal  cities  of  France,  On 
either  side  of  the  obelisk  stand  two  beauti- 
ful fountains,  the  one  dedicated  to  mari- 
time, the  other  to  fluvial  navigation.  The 
basins  are  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  Colossal 
figures  surround  the  base,  separated  by 
spouting  dolphins,  winged  children,  and 
spouting  swans. 

From  this  point  are  seen  two  beautiful 
edifices.  Toward  the  north,  at  the  termi- 
nus of  Rue  Royale,  stands  the  Madeleine : 
on  the  south,  over  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde, 
the  Legislative  Palace^  nearly  behind  which 
is  seen  the  dome  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalid**. 
Under  this  is  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  I. 
Continuing  westward  we  enter  into  the 
Champs  Elysees,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
the  walk  from  the  Garden  of  ike  Tuileries. 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  give  any  description 
of  this  delightful  spot  that  would  be  at  all 
adequate  to  the  occasion.  It  is  nearly  200 
years  since  the  grand  avenue  was  formed. 
Maria  de  Medicis  purchased  nearly  all  of 
the  ground,  since  which  time  it  has  con- 
tinually been  improving.  It  was  formerly 
called  Le  grand  Court,  but  now  Avenue 
Champs  Elysees.  Its  length  is  over  l^ro ilea, 
terminating  at  the  triumphal  arch  do 
1'Etoile,  halfway  between  which  and  Place 
de  la  Concorde  is  Rond  Points  it  is  a  cir- 
cular space,  with  six  elegant  lateral  fount- 
ains. The  avenue  has  foot -pavements 
twelve  feet  wide,  laid  in  bitumen.  All  the 
avenues  are  planted  with  magnificent  tree*, 
and  bordexsd  by  walks  of  the  most  agreea- 
ble aspect.  Cast-iron  lamp-posts  are  placed 
along  the  edge  of  the  walks,  and  the  effect 
of  the  lamps  when  lighted  is  truly  splendid. 
In  fine  weather  the  Champs  Elysees  is  the 
favorite  spot  for  all  classes;  continually 
from  morning  till  night  are  circulating  a 
multitude  of  sumptuous  equipages,  going 
and  coming  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne; 
while  on  every  side  we  see  beautiful  groves) 
surrounding  the  Cirque  do  l'lmperatrioe, 
the  Chateau  des  Fleurs,  the  Jardin  Mabile ; 
handsome  coffee-houses,  restaurants,  con- 
cert-rooms, elegant  fountains  surrounded 
with  flower-beds,  and,  when  all  Is  lighted 
up  by  the  thousands  of  lamps,  the  scene  is 
truly  seductive;  but  on  "fete"  or  holy* 
days,  when  such  an  illumination  takes 
place  as  that  which  followed  the  entrance 
of  the  "troops  from  Italy,"  the  scene  is 
beyond  description.  When  every  build- 
ing is  transformed  into  a  palace  of  fire,  and 
every  tree  into  a  pyramid  of  colored  lights; 
when  the  brilliancy  of  coloring  disputes 
with  the  elegance  of  decoration,  it  is  en- 
chanting indeed. 

By  a  gradual  ascent  we  arrive  at  VAre 
de  Triotnphe  de  VEtaile,  which  opens  into 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  This  colossal  mon- 
ument was  erected  to  celebrate  the  vic- 
tories of  the  French  under  the  Republic 
and  Empire.  It  owes  its  existence  to  Na- 
poleon I.,  who  decreed  its  erection  in  1806, 
in  which  year  the  corner-stone  was  laid. 
Its  noble  and  majestic  simplicity  renders 
it  worthy  of  the  hero  who  commanded  Us 
execution.  It  is  the  largest  triumphal 
arch  in  Europe,  being  152  feet  high,  187 
feet  broad,  and  68  feet  deep;  the  height 
of  the  principal  arch  is  90  feet:  its  cost 
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about  $2,100,000,  and  was  thirty  years 
in  completing,  being  finished  in  1886. 
There  are  two  principal  groups  of  statuary 
on  each  front,  which  faces  the  avenue 
Champs  Ely  see  on  one  side  and  the  Bridge 
of  Nenilly  on  the  other ;  these  groups  are 
thirty-six  feet  high,  and  the  figures  eight- 
een feet.  The  right  side  group  toward 
Paris  represents  the  departure  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country ;  the  Genius  of  War 
encouraging  warriors  to  action.  The  left 
group  represents  the  victories  of  1810 :  Na- 
poleon I.  stands  in  a  dignified  attitude, 
while  Victory  places  the  crown  upon  his 
brow;  Fame  surmounts  the  whole,  while 
History  is  occupied  seconding  his  deeds; 
a  foreign  soldier  is  in  chains,  and  his  arm 
suspended  to  a  tree.  On  the  facade  look- 
ing toward  the  west,  the  right  group  repre- 
sents "  Resistance:"  a  young  man,  guided 
by  a  Genius  flitting  over  his  head,  and 
surrounded  by  his  father  and  his  wife  hold- 
ing a  dead  child  in  her  arms,  rushes  to  the 
defense  of  his  country ;  a  warrior  is  falling 
from  his  horse,  and  the  Genius  is  encour- 
aging them  to  action.  The  group  on  the 
left  represents  "Peace:"  a  warrior,  sheath- 
ing his  sword,  stands  between  his  wife  and 
children,  while  another  is  taming  a  bull 
for  the  purpose  of  agriculture ;  and  the 
Genius  of  Peace,  crowned  with  laurels, 
sheds  over  them  her  protecting  influence. 
The  last  two  are  by  M.  Etex,  who  received 
for  the  work  $30,000.  Above  the  arch  on 
the  northern  side  is  the  Battle  of  Auster- 
litz,  by  M.  Jecther ;  and  on  the  southern 
side,  the  Battle  of  Jemappes,  by  Marochetti. 
These  sculptures  are  considered  superior 
to  any  thing  that  has  ever  originated  in 
France.  The  alto  relievo  on  the  western 
front  is,  on  the  northern  side,  the  Taking 
of  Alexandria,  by  Chaponniere ;  that  on 
the  southern  side,  the  Passage  of  the  Bridge 
of  Areola,  by  Feuchere.  The  alto  relievo 
on  the  eastern  facade  is,  that  of  the  south- 
ern compartment  representing  the  surren- 
der of  Mustapha  Pacha  at  the  Battle  of 
Aboukir,  by  M.  Seuvre ;  that  of  the  north- 
ern, the  death  of  General  Marceau,  by 
M.  Lemaire.  The  frieze  surrounding  the 
whole  is  the  work  of  several  artists ;  it  is 
equally  divided :  one  half  (the  eastern  and 
half  the  northern  and  southern  fronts)  rep- 
resents the  departure  of  the  armies  for 
Italy ;  the  deputies  of  the  nation  are  group- 
ed round  the  altar  of  the  country,  distrib- 


uting flags  to  the  troops.  On  the  corre- 
sponding half  of  the  frieze  we  see  the  re- 
turn of  the  victorious  armies,  offering  the 
fruit  of  their  victories  to  regenerated 
France.  Nearly  all  the  figures  are  por- 
traits. The  interior  is  ascended  by  wind- 
ing staircases,  which  lead  into  several 
large  halls.  In  one  of  the  vaults  is  the 
following  inscription :  uCe  monument  com- 
mence en  1806,  en  Vhonmeur  de  la  Grande 
Armse,  longtemps  interrompn,  eontmus  en 
1823  avec  une  dedicace  nouvelle,  a  eti  aches* 

en  1836 qui  Va  consacri  a  la  glair* 

des  Armies  Francoises."  After  mounting 
261  steps  we  arrive  at  the  top,  from  which 
we  have  one  of  the  best  views  of  Paris  on 
one  side,  and  the  Bois  or  Park  of  Boulogne, 
which  we  now  enter,  on  the  other.  The 
building  is  open  every  day :  a  fee  of  half  a 
franc  to  the  custodian  is  sufficient. 

Bois  de  Boulogne. — On  leaving  the  Tri- 
umphal Arch  we  enter  the  Avenue  de  f/m- 
peratrice%  which  extends  from  the  arch 
to  the  nearest  entrance  to  the  park.  This 
is  a  magnificent  avenue,  1300  yards  long 
and  100  wide.  The  gate  through  which 
we  pass  is  called  Porte  Dauphine,  which 
ushers  us  into  the  most  splendid  park  in 
the  world.  There  is  nothing  in  Europe 
that  can  at  all  compare  with  it;  every 
thing  that  wealth,  taste,  and  art  combined, 
could  do  for  it,  has  been  done,  to  add  to  the 
natural  beauties  of  this  spot.  It  is  now, 
like  Hyde  Park  at  London,  the  most  fash- 
ionable promenade  or  drive. 

After  the  capitulation  of  1815,  Welling- 
ton, with  the  British  troops,  encamped  in 
this  wood,  since  which  time  it  has  contin- 
ually been  improving.  It  has  assumed  an 
entirely  different  appearance  since  the  year 
1852.  Its  extent  is  immense,  being  over 
four  miles  long  by  about  two  wide ;  con- 
tains two  artificial  lakes,  encompassing 
two  beautiful  islands,  from  which  a  delight- 
ful view  is  obtained.  The  most  splendid 
equipages  and  finest  horses  of  the  capital 
are  seen  entering  the  carriage-road  which 
winds  around  the  lakes  a  distance  of  five 
miles.  On  the  largest  island  is  a  beauti- 
ful Swiss  cottage,  which  affords  excellent 
refreshments  to  the  hungry  and  thirsty. 
You  will  also  find  them  peering  out  of 
clumps  of  trees  in  many  portions  of  the 
park.  On  the  lake  may  be  seen  an  ele- 
gant little  screw  steamer,  which  was  pre* 
sented  to  the  Prince  Imperial. 
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Included  within  the  "  Bois"  is  the  llip- 
podrome  de  Longchamps,  a  race-course  con- 
taining 150  acres,  and  granted  by  the 
city  to  the  Jockey  Club  of  Paris  for  fifty 
years.  The  club  has  agreed  to  devote  the 
net  proceeds  arising  from  the  letting  of 
places  to  increasing  the  stakes  to  be  run 
for  at  the  government  autumn  races.  The 
Hippodrome  is  reached  by  the  splendid  Al- 
lee de  Longchamps,  through  which  the  an- 
nual Promenade  de  Longchamps  which  takes 
place  in  Paris  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  of  Passion  Week,  passes.  There 
are  various  ways  of  reaching  the  Hippo- 
drome-, there  are  steamers  running  from 
the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  omnibuses  to 
Neuilly,  and  railway  to  Suresnes.  The 
course  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country, 
and  all  the  buildings  display  a  style  of  el- 
egant rural  architecture.  On  either  side 
of  the  Emperor's  pavilion,  which  is  beau- 
tifully fitted  up,  are  two  stands  or  tribunes, 
the  whole  protected  by  an  awning  resting 
on  cast-iron  pillars,  and  surmounted  by  a 
gabled  roof.  All  the  different  stands  are 
divided  into  compartments  for  the  mem- 
bers of  different  clubs  and  ministers  of  the 
government.  The  course  commands  a 
splendid  view  of  the  "  Bois,"  near  which 
is  H.  Rothschild's  beautiful  villa. 

Near  the  Hippodrome,  and  at  the  term- 
ination of  the  Allee  Longchamps,  is  situ- 
ated the  Cascade  Longchamps,  a  favorite 
place  of  resort  for  all  strangers — a  craggy 
artificial  mound  forty  feet  high  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty  wide.  Through  the 
body  of  the  mound  a  large  current  of  water 
issues,  and  falls  into  a  basin  bordered  with 
rock.  There  are  two  small  streams  wind- 
ing their  way  through  different  courses. 
An  intricate  passago  leads  to  the  top,  where 
is  situated  the  lake  from  which  the  cascade 
is  fed.  The  resemblance  to  the  works  of 
nature  is  so  exact  that  one  is  cheated  into 
belief  that  the  art  of  man  has  added  noth- 
ing to  its  native  beauties ;  but,  apart  from 
the  forest  growth  that  stretches  out  on  ev- 
ery hand,  the  whole  of  it  is  the  work  of 
man.  Every  portion  is  under  the  eyes 
and  hands  of  skillful  landscape  gardeners. 
The  roads  are  most  beautifully  graded ;  the 
paths  diverging  from  the  main  avenues  in 
most  graceful  curves;  the  winding  ways 
ornamented  with  arbors,  bowers,  and  shrub- 
bery; and  when  yon  reach  an  elevation, 
the  scene  is  most  picturesque  and  charm- 
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ing,  stretching  away  to  lovely  villas,  dis- 
tant hills,  streams,  and  wooded  dells. 

We  now  strike  into  the  AlUe  Long' 
champs,  and  on  reaching  the  point  where 
it  crosses  the  Allee  de  la  Heine  Marguerite^ 
strike  into  a  carriage-way  to  the  right, 
which  loads  to  Pri  Catelan,  about  the  cen- 
tre of  the  park.  This  is  a  public  garden, 
frequented  by  the  most  respectable  pcoplo 
of  Paris.  It  is  finely  laid  out  in  groves, 
pavilions,  Swiss  cottages,  grass-plots,  shady 
walks,  meandering  rivulets — a  beautiful 
combination  of  sylvan,  rustic,  and  garden 
scenery. 

Here  we  have  the  Theatre  des  Flews, 
where  ballets  are  performed.    The  scenery 
is  all  real — water,  trees,  grottoes,  and  real 
sky.     On  fcte-ni^hts.  when  the  whole  is 
brilliantly  illuminated,  the  effect  is  per- 
fectly enchanting.     The  ordinary  admis- 
sion is  one  franc;  on  fete-nights,  three. 
The  refreshments  are  excellent.      Near 
this  stands  the  Croix  Catelan,  erected  by 
Philippe  le  Bel  in  the  14th  century,  in 
memory  of  a  Troubadour  whom  he  had  in- 
vited to  Paris,  and  who  was  murdered  in 
this  wood  by  the  escort  the  king  had  sent 
to  guard  him  from  robbers.     He  inadver- 
tently mentioned  to  them  that  he  was  the 
bearer  of  great  treasures  to  the  king.   They 
immediately  resolved  to  murder  him,  and 
executed  their  diabolical  purpose  on  the 
spot.     On  searching  him,  they  found  to 
their  mortification  that  the  treasure  spoken 
of  consisted  in  a  few  bottles  of  very  valua- 
ble essences.     After  their  return  to  the 
palace  they  stated  that  he  had  failed  to 
come.     The  wood  was  searched,  and  his 
body  found;  and  one  of  the  murderers 
having  imprudently  scented  his  hair  with 
the  essence,  which  was  recognized,  the 
whole  parry  was  arrested.     They  confess* 
ed  their  crime,  and  were  executed  at  the 
stake.     The  monument  is  in  very  good  re- 
pair, considering  its  age  and  the  exposure. 

Returning  through  the  Avenue  de  Long- 
champs,  opposite  the  Porte  Maillot,  one  of 
the  principal  entrances  to  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, is  the  chapel  of  St.  Ferdinand,  the 
scene  of  the  melancholy  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  in 
1842.  The  duke  was  on  his  way  to  the 
camp  of  St.  Omar  in  a  light,  open  carriage, 
when  the  horses  became  unmanageable, 
the  postillion  not  being  able  to  hold  them. 
The  duke  endeavored  to  get  out  of  the  car- 
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risge;  but  bis  feet  having  become  entan- 
gled in  bis  cloak,  he  was  thrown  to  the 
ground,  and  his  head  dreadfully  fractured. 
He  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  grocer, 
where,  st  4  o'clock  the  same  day,  he 
breathed  his  last.  An  elegant  chapel  was 
erected  on  the  spot,  50  feet  long  by  20  high, 
in  the  Gothic  style.  The  windows  are  of 
beautiful  stained  glass,  three  of  them  rep- 
resenting Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  The 
rest  represent  the  patron  saints  of  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  royal  family.  On 
the  high  altar  is  a  "Descent  from  the  Cross" 
in  marble.  On  the  left  is  an  altar  conse- 
crated to  St.  Ferdinand,  and  on  the  right 
is  the  group  representing  the  prince  on  his 
deathbed ;  part  of  the  group  was  the  work 
of  his  deceased  sister,  the  Princess  Maria. 
Descending  a  few  steps  behind  the  altar  of 
the  Virgin,  yon  enter  the  very  room  in 
which  the  prince  died.  Opposite  the  door 
is  a  beautiful  picture  representing  the 
deathbed  scene ;  the  figures  are  the  size  of 
life.  Among  the  persons  represented  are 
his  father  and  mother,  his  brothers  the 
Dukes  of  Montpensier  and  Aumale  (Prince 
de  Joinville  was  then  at  Naples),  the  Prin- 
cess Clementine,  Marshals  Gerard  and 
Sonlt;  his  wife,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
wa»  absent  at  Rageres.  Service  is  per- 
formed, and  the  officiating  priest  resides  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  chapel. 

There  are  two  clocks  here,  one  repre- 
senting the  time  the  duke  fell  (10  minutes 
to  12),  the  other  the  time  of  his  death  (10 
minutes  past  4).  In  the  centre  of  the 
court  is  a  cedar-tree  brought  from  Mount 
Lebanon,  in  Syria,  by  the  late  duke,  and 
transplanted  here  by  his  son,  the  Count 
de  Paris.  It  is  surrounded  by  cypress- 
trees.  A  fee  of  a  franc  for  a  party  is  gen- 
erally given  to  the  custodian.  The  chapel 
dows  at  4  o'clock  P.M. 

You  may  now  pass  the  Church  of  St 
Ferdinand,  on  your  way  to  L'Arc  de 
Triomphe  de  l'Etoile,  and,  returning  to- 
ward Paris  through  the  avenue  Champs 
fysees,  a  few  yards  down  the  avenue,  on 
the  right,  you  enter  the  Jardin  detFUurs. 
It  should  be  visited  in-  the  evening.  Ev- 
ery thing  that  taste  and  skill  could  do  has 
been  done  to  make  this  a  fairy  scene  of 
enchantment.  In  a  beautiful  semicircu- 
lar building  is  seated  a  well-conducted  or- 
chestra, around  which  the  "  gayest  of  the 
py"  whirl  themselves  through  the  mazes 


of  the  waltz,  polka,  and  mazourka.  As 
the  dances  arc,  as  a  general  thing,  consid- 
ered a  little  loose,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say, 
the  gentleman  traveler  is  not  expected,  in 
company  with  his  wife  or  daughter,  to  join 
in  the  amusement  of  the  dancers,  although 
we  see  no  harm  in  looking  on.  It  may  be 
that  "  chilling  reserve"  is  not  a  character- 
istic of  the  ladies  who  frequent  these  gar- 
dens, still,  every  thing  is  conducted  with 
a  proper  regard  for  public  decency.  Re- 
cesses, bowers,  and  groves  every  where 
meet  the  eye,  while  multitudes  of  gas-lights 
twinkle  through  the  grass,  or  illuminate 
the  Chinese  lanterns  festooned  from  the 
trees.  You  have  also  a  shooting-gallery, 
Chinese  billiard-tables,  a  cafe  and  restau- 
rant, where  you  may  enjoy  your  coffee, 
beer,  wine,  or  cigars ;  admission,  2}  francs. 
Continuing  down  the  Champs  Elysees  to 
the  Fountains  of  Bond-Point, we  turn  to  the 
right  into  Avenue  Montaigne ;  a  few  steps 
to  the  right,  and  we  arrive  at  the  Jardin 
Mobility  which  is  in  every  respect  nearly 
similar  to  the  Jardin  da  Fkvrs,  and  one 
description  will  answer  for  both.  This 
garden  has  an  immense  covered  saloon,  so 
that,  when  the  weather  is  not  propitious, 
the  company  can  adjourn  under  cover. 
The  company  at  this  garden  is  not  quite 
so  select  as  at  the  Jardin  des  Fleurs. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  avenue  we 
find  the  Mansion  of  Prince  Napoleon.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  mansion,  as  forty-nine 
persons  out  of  every  fifty  who  apply  to 
the  Prince's  intendant  (the  proper  person) 
at  the  Palais  Royal  are  refused.  The 
mansion  is  built  in  the  style  of  Diomede's 
house  at  Pompeii,  as  described  by  Bulwer 
in  his  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  and  in 
keeping  with  the  paintings  and  furniture 
of  the  houses  of  that  ill-fated  city,  which 
have  been,  and  are  being  daily  discovered 
at  Pompeii.  On  the  right  and  on  the  left 
of  the  entrance  stand  the  bronze  statues 
of  Minerva  and  Achilles.  On  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  the  entrance  a  dog  is  rep* 
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resented  in  mosaic,  with  the  words  **  Cave 
Canem"  (beware  of  the  dog),  6n  enter- 
ing, the  word  u  Salve"  (Hail !  Welcome !). 
The  walls  of  the  vestibule  are  beautifully 
frescoed.  The  Seasons,  the  heathen  god- 
desses Panthaaa  and  Hygiam,  flower-beds, 
birds  and  animals,  are  all  admirably  rep- 
resented, being  copied  from  the  antique 
paintings  of  Pompeii.  We  now  enter  the 
inner  court,  or  atrium  of  the  ancients. 
In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  a  basin  of 
white  marble,  in  which  all  manner  of  pret- 
ty fish  are  floating  around.  The  bottom 
of  the  basin  is  paved  with  marble,  inlaid 
with  white,  yellow,  and  green.  Around 
the  court  are  arranged  the  busts  of  Napo- 
leon I. ;  his  father  and  mother,  Carlo  and 
Letitia ;  his  brothers  Joseph,  Lucien,  Lou- 
is, and  Jerome ;  his  sisters  Eliza,  Caroline, 
and  Pauline,  and  the  Empress  Josephine ; 
also  the  busts  of  the  present  Emperor  and 
Empress.  On  the  right  is  the  drawing- 
room,  splendidly  decorated  in  imitation  of 
rosso  antico.  The  adjoining  dressing-room 
is  hung  with  yellow  velaria,  and  the  bed- 
room with  blue.  On  the  left  of  the  court 
is  the  library,  the  gymnasium,  and  smo- 
king-room. Around  the  latter  is  arranged 
the  greatest  possible  variety  of  pipes,  from 
the  largest-sized  Turkish  to  the  smallest- 
sized  meerschaum.  There  are  two  beau- 
tiful bath-rooms,  one  of  which  is  intended 
for  swimming,  the  other  of  ordinary  size, 
the  floor,  walls,  and  ceilings  being  covered 
with  a  beautiful  and  peculiar  kind  of  ala- 
baster, the  whole  Burmounted  with  a  dome 
painted  blue,  with  stars.  There  is  another 
room  filled  with  paintings  and  curiosities. 
An  air  of  comfort  pervades  the  whole  man- 
sion, so  different  from  the  state  apartments 
that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing. 

Proceeding  toward  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, that  is,  retracing  your  steps  toward 
the  fountains  on  the  avenueChamps  Elysee, 
and  continuing  on  until  you  arrive  at  the 
Obelisk  of  Luxor,  you  look  toward  the  left, 
and,  at  the  terminus  of  Rue  Royale  (a  splen- 
did street),  you  will  perceive  The  Made- 
leine, situated  on  the  Boulevard  de  Made- 
leine. This  magnificent  edifice  was  com- 
menced under  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  in 
1764.  The  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution 
of  1789  suspended  the  work.  In  the  year 
1809  Napoleon  I.  formed  the  project  of 
transforming  it  into  a  temple  of  glory ; 
but  the  other  disastrous  events  of  1818, 
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ending  with  his  abdication,  interrupted  its 
progress.    In  1816  Louis  XVIII.  ordered  it 
to  be  converted  into  a  chapel  in  honor  of  the 
ill  -fated  Louis  XVI. ,  and  his  consort,  Marie 
Antoinette.    The  Revolution  of  July  pre- 
vented this  being  carried  into  effect.  Under 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  this  proud  speci- 
men of  modern  architecture  was  completed. 
The  original  designs  were  by  Constant 
d'lvry ;  but  it  was  completed  under  the  di- 
rection of  MM.  Huve  and  Vignon.     The 
building  and  columns  stand  on  a  platform 
828  feet  long  by  138  broad,  and  is  approach- 
ed by  a  flight  of  twenty-eight  steps,  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  facade.   It 
is  surrounded  by  52  Corinthian  columns, 
49  feet  high,  and  5}  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
The  entablature  is  enriched  with  elegant 
sculpture.     The  roof  is  entirely  of  iron 
and  copper ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  wood  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  ot  the  edifice. 
The  doors  are  of  bronze,  and  are  the  largest 
in  the  world  next  to  St  Peter's  at  Rome. 
In  the  walls  are  niches,  containing  statues 
of  82  different  subjects.     The  interior  is 
handsomely  decorated  with  sculpture,  gilt, 
and  marble.    The  paintings  hare  been  ex- 
ecuted by  artists  of  the  greatest  merit. 
The  church  is  lighted  by  three  cupolas, 
resting  on  arches  supported  by  fluted  Co- 
rinthian columns.    Around  the  choir  are 
numerous  chapels,  each  of  which  contain* 
a  statue  of  its  patron  saint.    The  high  al- 
tar is  beautifully  sculptured  by  Marocbetti 
The  principal  group  represents  the  Magda- 
len borne  to  Heaven  on  the  wings  of  an- 
gels.    The  principal  painting  on  the  ceil- 
ing is  by  Zeigler,  and  represents  the  estab- 
lishment and  progress  of  Christianity  since 
the  death  of  the  Savior.    The  Magdalen  is 
borne  before  the  throne  of  God,  surround- 
ed by  a  vast  multitude  of  mortals,  who 
were    instrumental   in    propagating   the 
Christian  religion ;  among  which  are  Con- 
stantino, St.  Louis,  Peter  the  Hermit,  Rfeh- 
ord  Coaur  de  Lion,  Godfrey  de  BotziHon, 
Charlemagne,   Dandolo,  "the   blind  old 
Doge  of  Venice, ' '  Clotilde,  queen  of  France, 
Joan  of  Arc,  Raphael,  Michael  Angeto, 
Louis  XIII.,  and   Richelieu.     The   last 
group  is  Napoleon  receiving  the  imperial 
crown  from  Pope  Pius  VII.     The  whole 
cost  of  this   magnificent   structure  was 
about  $2,500,000. 

Proceeding  eastward,  along  Boulevard 
de  la  Madeleine,  we  arrive  at  Jfoe  de  la 
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/Wa^on  the  right,  which  runs  from  the 
Boulevard  desCapucines  to  Place  Venddme. 
The  continuation  of  this  street  is  Rue  Cas- 
tignone,  which  brings  you  out  on  Roe  Ri- 
Toli,  opposite  the  garden  of  the  Tulleries. 
On  Roe  de  la  Paix  are  situated  the  princi- 
pal jewelry  shops  of  Paris. 

Place  Vencttme.  —  ln  1668,  Louis  XIV. 
erected  this  place  on  the  site  of  the  hotel 
belonging  to  the  Dake  Vendome,  the  il- 
legitimate son  of  Henry  IV.  The  form  of 
the  place  is  a  perfect  octagon,  420  by  460 
feet.  The  buildings  bordering  on  the 
square  are  very  beautiful,  and  of  Corin- 
thian architecture.  In  the  centre  formerly 
stood  an  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV. : 
this  was  demolished  by  the  people  daring 
the  lint  revolution,  the  base  only  being 
eared.  In  1806  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I. 
gave  orders  for  the  erection  of  a  triumphal 
monument  in  honor  of  the  success  of  the 
French  armies.  The  col  amn  is  of  the  Tus- 
can order,  and  copied  after  Trajan's  Pillar 
at  Rome.  Its  height  is  185  feet;  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base,  86  feet;  the  base  is  about 
21  feet  high,  and  20  square :  we  ascend  by  an 
entire  winding  staircase  of  176  steps.  The 
column  is  covered  with  bas-reliefe  in  bronze, 
composed  of  276  plates,  made  ont  of  1200 
pieces  of  cannon  taken  from  the  Russians 
and  Austrians,  representing  the  victories 
ef  the  French  armies  in  the  German  cam- 
paign of  1805.  There  are  over  2000  fig- 
ures of  three  feet  high,  and  the  metal  need 
weighs  about  860,000  lbs.  The  column  Is 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Napoleon  I.,  11  feet  high.  The  one  famil- 
iar to  Parisians,  with  the  cocked  hat  and 
military  eurtout,  was  taken  down  in  1363; 
the  hero  now  appears  in  a  Roman  toga.  His 
statue  was  hurled  to  the  ground  in  1814 ; 
bnt  France  was  not  satisfied  until  a  finer 
one  was  placed  upon  the  summit.  The 
whole  cost  was  about  $300,000.  From  the 
summit  the  best  view  of  Paris  can  be  ob- 
tained; and  the  traveler  should,  by  all 
means,  make  this  place  the  object  of  one  of 
his  earliest  visits,  and  thereby  obtain  his 
bearings  properly. 

To  the  northwest  lies  the  magnificent 
church  of  the  Madeleine  just  described, 
presenting  its  fine  range  of  Corinthian 
cohunns;  to  the  southwest  we  perceive 
the  upper  part  of  the  Obelisk  of  Luxor  in 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  far  away  west- 
ward, over  the  beautiful  Champs  Elysees, 


we  see  prominently  over  all  other  objects 
the  celebrated  L'Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
1'EtoUe.  Nearly  south,  beyond  the  flow- 
ing Seine,  we  perceive  the  classic  portico 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  Legislative 
Palace ;  and  in  the  distance,  in  the  same 
direction,  looms  up,  in  all  its  majesty,  the 
dome  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides ;  and  far 
to  the  southeast  we  see  the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon,  the  most  elevated  object  in  the 
city.  Away  to  the  east  appear  the  tombs 
and  monuments  of  Pere  la  Chaise ;  while 
close  at  hand  you  have  the  gardens  and 
palaces  of  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre,  also 
the  Louvre  and  Gothic  towers  of  Notre 
Dame ;  and  in  nearly  the  same  direction, 
the  Place  de  la  Bcutiie  and  Place  da  Trone, 
both  on  the  elegant  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  Rue  Rivoli  east- 
ward. The  custodian  expects  a  small  fee 
(say  half  a  franc),  and  furnishes  a  small 
lantern.  Open  from  10  to  6  in  summer, 
and  1  to  4  in  winter. 

Proceeding  eastward  through  Rue  Caa- 
tiglione,  then  through  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  to  the  Seine,  down  the  Seine,  we 
come  to  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  If  we  are 
riding  when  we  issue  from  Rue  Castigli- 
ene,  we  take  Rue  Rivoli,  going  west  until 
we  arrive  at  Place  de  la  Concorde,  then 
southerly  through  the  place  brings  us  to 
the  bridge.  This  bridge  was  originally 
called  Ls  Pont  Lows  XV.;  then  Pont  de 
Ix  Revolution.  In  1800  it  received  the 
name  Pont  de  la  Concorde.  It  leads  from 
Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Legislative  Body ;  was  built  in  three  years, 
1787  to  1790,  mostly  from  the  stone  obtain- 
ed from  the  ruins  of  the  Bastile.  Its 
length  is  461  feet,  and  breadth  61  feet.  It 
is  composed  of  five  elliptical  arches.  The 
architect  was  Peronnet ;  its  cost  $240,000. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Seine  stands  the 

faiaot  of  the  Legislative  Body,  formerly  the 
alace  Bourbon.  This  palace  was  erected 
in  1722  by  Louise,  duchess  dowager  of 
Bourbon ;  it  subsequently  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  enlarged 
it  at  an  expense  of  $4,000,000.  In  1795 
it  was  selected  for  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  of  "  Five  Hundred."  During  the 
first  empire  it  was  occupied  by  the  Corps 
Legislatif.  After  the  Restoration,  it  waa 
again  taken  possession  of  by  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  and  the  part  that  had  been  occupied 
by  the  Corps  legislative  was  appropriated 
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to  the  use  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
In  1848  the  National  Assembly  took  pos- 
session of  it.  The  principal  entrance, 
which  is  very  elegant,  is  on  Rue  de  1' Uni- 
versity ;  its  lofty  gateway  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  Corinthian  colonnade,  termina- 
ting with  two  fine  pavilions.  The  palace 
has  several  courts,  surrounded  by  hand- 
some buildings,  where  reside  the  different 
officials  of  the  Legislative  Body.  The  fa- 
cade, built  in  1804,  is  remarkable  for  its 
majestic  portico,  ornamented  with  twelve 
Corinthian  columns  resting  on  a  broad 
flight  of  thirty  steps.  The  tympan  is 
adorned  with  a  large  number  of  allegor- 
ical figures.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  are 
colossal  statues  of  Prudence  and  Justice. 
The  visitor  is  introduced  into  the  interior 
by  a  side  door  on  the  west  end  of  the  por- 
tico. 

After  having  passed  through  several 
rooms  ornamented  by  statues  and  paint- 
ings, we  enter  the  Legislative  Hall.  It  is 
semicircular,  like  the  Hall  of  Representa- 
tives at  Washington,  except  that  there  is 
no  lobby  behind  the  speaker's  chair,  which 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  semicircle. 
The  seats  rise  rapidly  in  amphitheatre 
form  to  the  back  range,  which  rests  against 
the  wall  at  an  elevation  of  ten  feet.  It  is 
adorned  with  a  colonnado  and  tribunes  for 
the  Corps  Diplomatique  and  the  public. 
There  are  also  tribunes  erected  for  the  im- 
perial family.  February  24,  1848,  while 
Louis  Philippe  was  hastening  toward  St. 
Cloud,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  appeared 
in  this  hall  with  her  two  sons,  the  Count 
de  Paris  and  Duke  de  Chartres,  having 
traversed  from  the  Tuileries  on  foot,  and, 
taking  a  seat  in  an  arm-chair,  with  her 
sons  on  either  side,  demanded  through  M. 
Dupin  that  her  eldest  son,  the  Count  de 
Paris,  be  proclaimed  King  of  the  French 
under  her  own  regency.  M.  Lamartine 
opposed  it,  wishing  the  discussion  to  be 
carried  on  without  the  presence  of  any  of 
the  members  of  the  royal  family.  The 
tumult  outside  was  now  immense,  and  the 
duchess,  with  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier 
and  Nemours,  tried  to  escape,  but  it  was 
impossible.  The  duchess  now  attempted 
to  speak,  but  was  silenced  by  a  crowd  of 
armed  men  who  now  rushed  in.  During 
thefmelee,  she  and  the  princess  made  their 
escape  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  and  next 
morning  left  Paris.  The  Library  of  the 
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palace  contains  65,000  volumes;  to  obtain 
permission,  apply  to  the  secretary  of  the 
president.     For  those  who  wish  to  hear 
the  debates,  a  pass  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation to  your  embassador.    A  fee  of  one 
franc  or  two  for  a  party  is  expected.    The 
palace  is  open  from  9  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
Hdteldes  Affaires  Etrangeres,  began  in  1945 
by  M.  Guizot,  fronting  on  the  Quai  d'Or- 
say.     The  facade  is  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
orders.    The  whole  front  is  profusely  sculp- 
tured.    The  offices  of  the  ministry  are  on 
Rue  de  V  University.     Its  whole  cost  was 
$1,000,000.    Immediately  west  of  this  ho- 
tel we  have  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the 
UStel  des  Involutes.     Before  visiting  this 
vast  establishment  we  will  walk  westward 
along  the  Quai  d'Oraay  a  few  yards,  and, 
if  on  Thursday,  from  10  to  12  A.M.,  take 
a  peep  at  the  Manufacture  Imperials  des 
Tabacs.  The  French  government  have  the 
monopoly  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  and  this  is 
the  central  establishment  for  these  articles. 
There  are  nearly  2000  people  emploj-ed  in 
this  factory,  1200  of  whom  are  females— 
600  for  sorting  and  stripping   tobacco, 
and  600  for  making  cigars.     The  annual 
profit  to  the  government  from  this  and 
nine  other  branch  establishments  is  over 
$30,000,000. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  to  the  Espla- 
nade des  Invalides,  in  front  of  the  hotel, 
beautifully  planted  with  trees,  and  meas- 
uring 480  by  260  yards.  In  the  circular 
space  in  the  centre  there  formerly  was  a 
fountain,  where  stood  the  celebrated  Lion 
of  St.  Mark,  Venice,  which  was  restored  at 
the  Restoration.  After  passing  through 
the  Esplanade  we  arrive  at  the  Terrace^ 
where  may  be  seen  some  very  large  field- 
pieces  taken  from  the  Russians,  Austrians, 
Prussians,  and  Algerines. 

Hotel  des  Invalides. — This  vast  and  splen- 
did establishment  was  founded  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1670.  Its  object  is  to  maintain 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation  the  worn-out 
soldiers  of  France,  giving  them  the  com- 
forts of  a  home  in  their  declining  days. 
The  Hotel  is  612  feet  front,  four  stories 
high,  and  lighted  by  138  windows.  It 
presents  three  pavilions:  the  one  in  the 
centre  has  a  high  door,  over  the  arch  of 
which  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  founder  of  the 
hotel  on  horseback.  The  entrance  leads 
to  a  magnificent  court-yard  315  feet  long 
by  192  broad.     It  is  surrounded  by  four 
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pilei  of  buildings  with  central  projections 
and  elegant  pavilions  at  the  angles.     The 
first  desire  of  visitors  is  generally  to  see 
the  refectories  and  kitchens.     The  refec- 
tories are  fbnr  in  number,  150  feet  long  by 
34  wide ;  three  are  appropriated  to  sub-of- 
ficers and  privates,  and  one  to  officers. 
They  each  contain  thirty  tables,  capable 
of  seating  twelve  persons  each ;  they  are 
mostly  decorated  with  frescoes,  represent- 
ing towns  conquered  by  Louis  XIV.  There 
are  two  Kitchens  adjoining — one  for  the 
officers,  and:  one  for  the  privates;   8000 
pounds  of  meat  are  cooked  here  daily. 
There  is  a  spit  capable  of  roasting  400 
pounds  at  a  time;  1500  pounds  of  meat 
generally  boiled,  and  1500  made  into 
The  dormitories  on  the  first  and 
second  stories  are  extensive,  and  admira- 
bly ventilated,    The  visitor  should  not 
ftfl,  if  here  between  the  1st  of  May  and 
15th  of  June,  to  obtain  tickets  to  visit  the 
Gateriedesjtkms  et  des  Fortresses  de  France, 
Here  nay  be  seen  models  over  200  feet 
square  of  many  of  the  principal  fortified 
dries  of  Prance ;  the  battle  of  Lodi  and 
siege  of  Borne,  executed  in  wood  and  plas- 
ter with  great  nicety.    There  is  a  fine  li- 
brary attached  to  the  hotel,  founded  by 
Napoleon  I.,  containing  over  80,000  vol- 
umes, open  from  9  to  8,  except  on  Sundays. 
It  contains  a  fine  picture  of  Napoleon  I. 
crossing  Mount  St.  Bernard,  also  one  of 
Napoleon  III.;  and  the  cannon  ball  by 
which  Marshal  Turenne  was  killed.   West 
of  the  library  is  the  Council  Chamber,  in 
which,  and  the  adjoining  SaUe  fAttente, 
ate  numerous  portraits  of  different  mar- 
shals of  France  and  governors  of  the  hotel. 
The  portrait  of  Prince  Jerome  while  King 
of  Westphalia  was  presented  to  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides  by  Count  d'Orsay.    You 
through  a  corridor  (on  some  oc- 
you  are  obliged  to  go  round  on  the 
outside  of  the  hotel)  to  the  church,  which 
contains  all  the  banners  taken  by  the 
French  in  their  wars  with  other  nations 
arranged  along  on  both  sides  of  the  nave. 
The  church  is  210  feet  long  by  66  high. 
On  the  piers  of  the  arches,  which  are  faced 
by  Corinthian  pilasters,  are  the  names  of 
different  governors  of  the  hotel,  who  are 
alone  allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  nave, 
and  have  monuments  erected  in  the  church. 
The  remains  of  Napoleon  were  temporarily 
placed  here  after  being  brought  from  St. 
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Helena.    We  now  pass  into  the  dome  of 
the  church,  which  is  one  of  the  first  edifices 
which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  travel- 
er.    Its  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross  is 
823  feet.     The  interior  is  circular,  with 
branches  forming  the  nave  and  transept. 
The  dome  is  lightly  supported  by  eight 
arches,  between  which  we  perceive  the 
,  beautifully  painted  ceiling.     The  tombs 
of  Turenne  and  Vauban  are  placed  oppo- 
site each  other ;  both  groups  are  admira- 
bly executed.     A  winding  staircase  on 
each  side  of  the  high  altar  leads  to  the 
crypt  containing  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon  I. 
Over  the  entrance  we  find  a  quotation  from 
the  Emperor's  will:  "I  desire  that  my 
ashes  may  repose  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  midst  of  the  French  people 
whom  I  have  ever  loved."    The  pavement 
of  the  crypt  is  beautifully  decorated  with 
a  crown  of  laurels  In  mosaic.     On  the  bal- 
ustrade  surrounding  the  tomb  are   the 
names  of  Napoleon's  principal  victories, 
represented  by  twelve  colossal  statues  by 
Pradier.     The  tomb  is  an  immense  mono- 
lith of  porphyry,  weighing  185,000  pounds ; 
it  was  polished  by  a  powerful  steam-en- 
gine.    The  sarcophagus  is  a  single  block, 
12  feet  long  and  6  broad,  resting  on  a  ped- 
estal of  green  granite.     In  the  recess  ad- 
joining the  crypt  stands  the  statue  of  the 
Emperor,  dressed  in  his  imperial  robes. 
Here,  also,  is  the  crown  of  gold  voted  by 
the  town  of  Cherbourg ;   the  insignia  he 
wore  on  state  occasions,  and  the  sword  that 
he  wore  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.     The 
whole  expense  of  the  tomb  was  nearly 
$2,000,000.     The  hotel  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  War.     The  senior 
marshal  of  France  is  generally  appointed 
governor,  who  receives  a  salary  of  $8000; 
a  general  of  division  commandant,  salary 
$3000;   and  a  colonel -major,  with  eight 
captains,  and  an  adjutant,  complete  the 
command.   Each  man  is  allowed  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  meat,  half  a  pound  of  bread, 
and  a  litre  of  wine.     The  Hotel  des  Inva- 
lides is  open  daily  from  10  to  4  o'clock ;  the 
church  to  the  public  on  Thursdays,  and  to 
the  stranger  with  passport  on  Mondays. 
Some  of  the  Invalides  are  always  ready  to 
conduct  you :  a  fee  of  a  franc  is  expected 
for  a  party. 

Southwest  of  des  Invalides  lies  the  cel- 
ebrated Champ  de  Mars,  an  immense  space 
1000  yards  long  by  700  wide.     It  was  for- 
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merly  used  for  horse-racing  and  military 
reviews;  but  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Hippodrome,  exclusively  for  the  lat- 
ter. It  extends  from  l'Ecole  Militaire  on 
one  side  to  the  Seine  on  the  other;  has 
four  rows  of  trees  on  either  side,  and  is 
bordered  with  a  sloping  terrace.  In  1790, 
Louis  XVI.,  seated  on  a  splendid  altar  in 
front  of  l'Ecole  Militaire,  swore  to  main- 
tain the  new  Constitution,  which  finally 
overthrew  the  monarchy.  In  1850  Louis 
Philippe  distributed  here  the  colors  to  the 
National  Guard,  and  on  May  10, 1852,  Na- 
poleon III.  distributed  the  eagles  to  the 
army.  There  were  over  60, 000  troops  pres- 
ent, and  the  sight  was  one  of  extreme  mag- 
nificence. 

At  the  southern  side  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars  stands  the  Ecole  Militaire,  created  by 
Louis  XV.  for  the  education  of  young  gen- 
tlemen whose  parents  were  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances, or  who  had  lost  their  fathers 
on  the  field  of  battle.  A  certain  number 
were  likewise  admitted  at  the  rate  of  $400 
per  annum.  The  front  toward  the  Champ 
de  Mars  is  decorated  with  ten  Corinthian 
columns,  supporting  an  attic  adorned  with 
bas-reliefs,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  quad- 
rangular dome.  The  principal  entrance 
opens  Into  the  courts,  which  are  surround- 
ed now  with  barracks.  The  Military  School 
was  suppressed  in  1788,  since  which  time 
it  has  been  occupied  as  barracks  for  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artillery,  and  com- 
fortably accommodates  over  6000  men. 
For  permission  to  visit  the  barracks,  apply 
to  the  commandant  of  the  first  military  di- 
vision. Near  by,  in  the  Place  de  Breteuil, 
is  situated  Minlot's  celebrated  artesian 
well,  which  was  bored  to  the  immense 
depth  of  1800  feet.  It  raises  its  water 
over  100  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  is  capable  of  yielding  over 
880,000  gallons  per  day. 

CHURCHES  OF  PARIS. 

We  shall  now  give  the  names  of  the 
principal  churches  of  Paris,  with  a  super- 
ficial description  of  each,  as  it  would  be  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  volume  to  enter  into 
particulars.  We  shall  commence  the  list 
with  one  of  the  most  important  monuments 
of  the  capital,  the  metropolitan  church  of 
NStre  Dame.  The  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent church  was  laid  in  1160  by  Alexander 
III.,  Pope  of  Rome,  who  had  at  this  time 
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taken  refuge  in  France,  although  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  Stephen  had  been  built  on 
the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Valentinian  I.  (365).  The 
west  front  was  finished  during  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus,  1223 ;  and  the  southern 
transept  during  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  1267. 
The  whole  was  finished  in  the  year  1420, 
being  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  its 
commencement.  This  Cathedral  suffered 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  mob  during  the 
Revolution,  but  was  completely  repaired 
preparatory  to  the  coronation  of  Napoleon 
I.,  and  also  at  the  restoration.  The  beau- 
tiful facade  is  surmounted  by  two  large 
square  towers  eighty  feet  high,  which  are 
ascended  by  a  staircase  in  the  northern 
tower.  One  of  the  best  views  of  Paris 
may  be  obtained  from  these  towers.  In 
the  southern  one  is  the  famous  "  Bourdon" 
bell,  which  weighs  82,000  pounds,  and  re- 
quires eight  strong  men  to  ring  it,  which 
event  only  takes  place  on  very  solemn  oc- 
casions. The  length  of  the  church  is  890 
feet ;  height  of  the  towers  from  the  floor, 
204  feet;  width,  144  feet.  The  roof,  ris- 
ing 80  feet  above  the  vaulting,  is  866  feet 
long  and  87  wide;  it  is  entirely  covered 
with  lead,  weighing  over  400,000  pounds. 
The  interior  is  magnificent.  The  arches 
have  double  entrances,  and  are  separated 
by  two  ranges  of  pillars,  surmounted  on 
both  sides  with  long  galleries  embellished 
with  columns.  Behind  the  high  altar, 
which  is  very  magnificent,  stands  Cons- 
ton's  celebrated  marble  group,  the  Detcemt 
from  the  Cross.  The  group  consists  of  four 
figures,  the  mother,  the  Savior,  and  two 
angels.  The  expression  given  to  the  face 
of  the  Savior  is  peculiarly  noble  and  touch- 
ing. Some  of  the  pictures  in  the  interior 
of  the  choir  are  considered  vwey  fine.  In 
the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  there  is  a  fine 
statue  of  the  mother  of  the  Savior  by  Rag- 
gi.  In  one  of  the  chapels  behind  the  choir 
there  is  a  fine  monument  erected  to  Cardi- 
nal de  Belloy,  Archbishop  of  Paris.  There 
are  a  number  of  excellent  works  written 
on  the  Cathedral  of  Ndtre  Dame,  any  of 
which  would  well  repay  perusal.  Miche- 
let's  History  of  France  or  Victor  Hugo's 
Notre  Dame  are  the  best.  On  the  south- 
ern side  of  N6tre  Dame  stands  the  Fount- 
ain N6tre  Dame,  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
archbishop's  palace,  which  was  sacked  by 
the  populace  in  the  Revolution  of  1880.    It 
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vu  finished  in  1845.  The  structure  is  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  is  60  feet  high ;  has 
two  basins,  the  larger  being  thirty-three 
feet  in  diameter. 

Church  of  Saint  Roch. — This  church  is 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  richest  par- 
iah in  Paris,  the  worshipers  here  being  the 
most  fashionable  and  -wealthy.  It  was 
commenced  in  1658,  the  corner-stone  hav- 
ing been  laid  by  Anne  of  Austria  and  her 
son,  Louis  XIV.,  but  was  not  finished  un- 
til a  century  later.  The  facade  consists 
of  two  ranges  of  Corinthian  and  Doric  col- 
umns, standing  on  a  platform,  which  is  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  col- 
umns are  surrounded  by  a  pediment  and 
cross :  the  platform,  which  extends  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  church,  184  feet,  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  historical  events 
of  great  importance.  From  here  the  un- 
fortunate Marie  Antoinette  was  led  to  ex- 
ecution; here  it  was  that  Bonaparte  level- 
ed his  cannon  on  the  mob  during  the  Di- 
rectory; here  the  stand  was  made  by  the 
people  against  the  troops  of  Charles  X. 
The  doors  of  this  church  were  forced  open 
at  different  tiroes  by  the  populace  for  the 
purpose  of  interring  the  bodies  of  Mile. 
Chamerois,  Duchenois,  and  Raucourt  in 
the  body  of  the  church.  They  belonged 
to  the  stage,  and  the  clergy  opposed  their 
burial  here ;  but  the  people  insisted,  broke 
down  the  doors,  and  carried  their  point. 
The  interior  architecture  of  the  church  is 
entirely  Doric ;  its  length  is  400  feet,  and 
is  most  profusely  decorated;  is  rich  in 
sculpture  and  paintings.  The  pictures 
most  worthy  of  remark  are  the  Resurrec- 
«*»  of  Lazarus,  by  Vieri ;  The  Savior  drw- 
ias  He  Money-changers  from  the  Temple ; 
\mBUmmg  the  Infante;  his  Delivering  <*« 
Kefft  to  St.  Peter.  There  is  a  beautiful 
piece  of  sculpture,  the  Infant,  Jews  in  the 
Manger}  also  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  Stand- 
ing in  the  fifth  chapel  is  a  beautiful  mon- 
ument erected  to  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee,  by 
the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  of  the  institu- 
tion which  be  founded.  The  singing  here 
has  always  been  considered  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  church  in  Paris :  an  ele- 
gant tribune  has  lately  been  fitted  up  here 
lor  the  use  of  the  empress.  Saint  Roch  is 
situated  in  the  Sue  St.  Honore,  No.  290. 

Church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette This 

church  was  commenced  in  1823,  and  finish- 
ed in  1887.    M.  Lebas  was  its  architect. 


If  not  the  richest,  it  is  the  most  sumptuous- 
ly ornamented  church  in  Paris ;  in  fact,  it 
more  resembles  a  museum  than  a  place  of 
worship.  It  is  situated  in  an  elegant  and 
gay  quarter  of  the  city,  and  is  mostly  vis- 
ited by  persons  whose  principal  motive  in 
going  there  seems  to  be  the  display  of  their 
attire.  Its  length  is  204  feet,  by  96  wide. 
The  portico  consists  of  four  Corinthian  col- 
umns, supporting  a  pediment,  over  which 
are  the  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Char- 
ity. From  the  St  Montmartre  it  much 
resembles  a  Roman  temple.  The  spaces 
between  the  windows  of  the  interior  are 
painted  in  fresco,  illustrating  the  life  of  the 
Virgin.  The  high  altar  is  supported  by 
Corinthian  columns,  with  bronze  bases  and 
capitals.  The  choir  is  fitted  up  in  stalls, 
the  dome  of  which  is  decorated  with  fig- 
ures of  the  four  Evangelists,  by  Delorme, 
and  the  wall  by  Heim  and  Drilling — the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and  Jesus  in  the 
Temple.  Near  the  entrance  is  a  beautiful 
bas-relief  of  the  Virgin  and  infant  Christ, 
adored  by  angels.  Many  strangers  visit 
this. church  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to 
the  singing,  which  is  remarkably  good. 

Church  of  St.  Etutachc— This  is  a  bold 
and  majestic  edifice,  but  there  is  little  uni- 
formity existing  in  its  style  of  architec- 
ture, which  is  partly  owing  to  the  length 
of  time  elapsing  between  its  commence- 
ment and  completion  (over  200  years). 
The  interior  of  the  church,  which  is  of  a 
cruciform  shape,  is  beautifully  sculptured. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  is  supported  by  ten 
columns  of  more  than  100  feet  in  height. 
The  stained-glass  windows  produce  a  very 
good  effect.  There  is  a  beautiful  organ 
over.the  entrance,  which  cost  some  $14,000. 
The  high  altar  is  of  pure  white  marble,  and 
beautifully  sculptured.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  very  beautiful  paintings  in  this 
church. 

Church  of  St.  Germain  VAuxerrois — in 
front  of  the  colonnade  of  the  old  Louvre, 
founded  on  this  spot  by  Childebert ;  pil- 
laged and  devastated  by  the  Normans  in 
886.  During  the  residence  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily in  the  Louvre  it  was  always  considered 
the  royal  parish  church.  King  Robert  re- 
built it  in  998 ;  it  was  again  rebuilt  by 
Charles  VII.  in  1427.  During  the  revolu- 
tion of  1881,  while  the  funeral  servicer 
were  being  performed  in  commemoration 
of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  a  tumult  arose  in  the 
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church,  and  it  was  completely  devastated ; 
the  mob  was  with  great  difficulty  prevent- 
ed from  tearing  it  down.  The  whole  of 
the  decorations  of  this  church  are  grand 
and  majestic,  its  works  of  art  chaste  and 
numerous.  It  was  from  the  belfry  of  this 
church  the  fatal  signal  was  given  for  the 
commencement  of  the  horrible  massacre  of 
StBarthelemy. 

Church  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Place  St.  Sul- 
pice. — The  corner-stone  of  this  magnificent 
church  -was  laid  by  Anne  of  Austria  in  the 
year  1645,  but  it  was  not  completed  until 
the  year  1745.  The  portico,  which  is  uni- 
versally admired,  is  composed  of  a  double 
range  of  Doric  columns  40  feet  high.  The 
entrances  are  approached  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  intersected  by  double  columns  sup- 
porting a  gallery  and  colonnade  of  the 
Ionic  order.  Two  towers  surmount  the 
edifice;  the  one  210  feet  high,  the  other 
174.  They  are  also  of  different  forms, 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  refusing  to  allow 
two  towers  of  the  same  description  on  any 
but  the  metropolitan  church.  On  tho 
northern  and  highest  tower  is  the  telegraph 
corresponding  with  Strasburg,  and  on  the 
southern  is  that  for  Italy.  This  splendid 
structure  is  482  feet  long,  174  broad,  and 
95  high.  The  principal  entrance  is  flank- 
ed with  statues  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul. 
The  interior  decorations  of  St.  Sulpice  are 
in  perfect  keeping  with  Its  exterior  beauty. 
The  organ  is  most  magnificently  carved, 
and  is  considered  the  finest  in  Paris.  It 
represents  King  David  and  fifteen  other 
figures  playing  on  musical  instruments  or 
bearing  cornucopias.  The  church  contains 
22  beautiful  chapels,  wherein-  are  many 
fine  paintings.  The  principal  is  the  Lady 
Chapel  behind  the  choir.  It  is  incrusted 
with  white  marble,  and  decorated  with 
most  magnificent  gilding  and  sculpture. 
The  dome  is  painted  in  fresco,  representing 
the  Ascension,  and  the  walls  the  Annunci- 
ation, Visitation,  Birth,  and  Presentation. 
A  meridian  line  possessing  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac  has  been  traced  on  the  pave- 
ment of  the  transept  It  is  continued 
along  an  obelisk  of  white  marble.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  fix  the  spring  equinox.  In  front 
of  the  church  is  the  Fountain  of  Si.  Sulpice, 
erected  by  order  of  Napoleon  I.,  around 
which  a  flower-market  is  held  on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays. 

Church  du  Vol  Gran  and  HSpital  MiR- 
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(aire,  in  Rue  St.  Jacques. — This  church 
was  formerly  a  convent  for  nuns,  which 
was  founded  by  Anne  of  Austria  in  1621. 
Having  been  married  to  Louis  XIII.  thirty- 
two  years  without  issuo,  she  made  a  vow 
that  if  her  desire  to  give  an  heir  to  the 
throne  of  France  should  be  realized,  she 
would  build  a  church  at  Val  de  Grace. 
She  afterward  gave  birth  to  Louis  XIV. 
In  1645  the  first  stone  of  the  church  was 
laid  with  great  pomp.  In  the  court  is  the 
bronze  statue  of  Baron  Larey,  Napoleon  I. 'a 
surgeon-in-chief,  to  whom  he  left  $20,000. 
He  is  represented  leaning  against  a  gnn, 
and  in  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  will  of 
Napoleon,  opened  at  the  words,  "  /  leave 
100,000  /  to  Surgeon-in-Chief  Larey,  the 
most  virtuous  man  I  know."  The  principal 
porch  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  sixteen 
steps,  and  is  composed  of  eight  Corinthian 
columns.  There  are  few  churches  in  Par- 
is possessing  so  lofty  a  dome,  or,  in  gener- 
al, so  fine  an  appearance.  The  interior  of 
the  dome  represents  Paradise,  and  waa 
painted  by  Mignard.  The  figures  are  over 
200  in  number,  and  many  of  them  seven- 
teen feet  in  height.  It  is  considered  tho 
finest  fresco  in  the  world.  A  small  con- 
fessional near  the  high  altar  was  the  one 
used  by  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valliere  pre- 
vious to  her  taking  the  vows.  From  win- 
dows in  the  passage  adjoining  may  be  seen 
the  house  she  occupied  at  the  time.  The 
military  attendant  will  show  you  the  cas- 
ket where  the  hearts  of  the  Bourbon  fam- 
ily were  formerly  preserved.  Anne  of 
Austria  having  bequeathed  her  heart  to 
this  church  was  the  origin  of  the  custom. 
The  remains  of  Queen  Henrietta,  wife  of 
Charles  I.,  king  of  England,  were  depos- 
ited here.  The  church  is  adorned  with 
frescoes  and  statues,  the  style  of  its  dee- 
orations  being  purely  Corinthian.  Visit- 
ors are  admitted  every  day.  A  small  fee 
is  expected  by  the  military  guide. 

Church  ofSU  EUetme  du  J/on*.— This  is 
one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Paris,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Clovis.  It  has  been  en- 
larged several  times.  Its  stained  glass 
windows  are  deserving  of  particular  notice. 
It  contains  many  valuable  works  of  art. 
The  festival  of  St.  Genevieve  (who  was 
originally  buried  here)  takes  place  on  the 
3d  of  January,  and  the  ceremonies  which 
are  performed  then  and  for  eight  days  aft- 
er are  very  interesting.     In  1857  the  Arch* 
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bishop  of  Paris  was  assassinated  by  a  priest 
in  presence  of  an  immense  crowd.  The 
murderer  was  condemned  and  executed 
twenty-seven  days  after.  Its  pictures  and 
ornaments  are  very  valuable.  It  has  late- 
ly been  repaired  at  a  cost  of  $400,000. 
Some  of  the  greatest  persons  in  France 
have  been  buried  hero;  among  others,  Ra- 
cine, Bollin,  Lesueur,  and  Pascal. 

Church  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Place  La- 
fayette.— This  beautiful  church  is  entirely 
modern :  the  foundation-stone  was  laid  in 
1824,  and  the  whole  structure  completed 
in  twenty  years.  The  church  is  raised 
about  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
place,  and  is  approached  by  two  large 
flights  of  steps,  flanked  by  elliptical  car- 
riage-ways. The  exterior  forms  a  paral- 
lelogram, 213  feet  by  108,  and  the  interior 
198  feet  by  102.  The  portico  is  very  beau- 
tiful, composed  of  double  ranges  of  fluted 
Ionic  columns,  on  each  side  of  which  rise 
two  lofty  square  towers,  connected  with  a 
balustrade,  with  statues  of  the  four  evan- 
gelists. A  very  line  view  of  Paris  may  be 
had  from  this  spot.  A  beautiful  gilt  rail- 
ing surrounds  the  principal  front.  The 
main  door  is  of  bronze,  and  represents  in 
twelve  niches  the  apostles  accompanied  by 
angels.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  di- 
vided by  four  ranges  of  Ionic  columns. 
There  are  eight  different  chapels  in  the 
side  aisles.  An  arch  sixty  feet  high,  and 
richly  sculptured,  gives  access  to  the  choir, 
behind  which  is  the  Lady  Chapel,  contain- 
ing a  beautiful  stained  gloss  window  rep- 
resenting the  Virgin  and  Savior.  The 
vrooden  furniture  of  the  church  is  richly 
carved,  particularly  the  altar-piece  and 
stalls  of  the  choir.  The  cupola  of  the 
choir  represents  the  Savior,  with  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  at  his  feet,  surrounded  by  an- 
gels. The  place  in  front  of  this  church 
was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  conflict  between 
the  populace  and  soldiers  in  1848. 

Church  des  Petite  Pere,  in  Place  Petite 
Pere— Founded  in  1629,  by  Louis  XIII. 
There  are  several  very  richly-sculptured 
chapels,  in  one  of  which  is  the  monument 
of  Lulli,  the  celebrated  composer.  There 
are  a  number  of  very  fine  paintings  in  the 
choir.  The  order  of  architecture  \s  Ionic. 
Daring  the  Revolution  of  1789  this  church 
was  used  sm  an  exchange. 

There  are  numerous  other  churches,  but 
none  possess  sufficient  importance  to  re- 


quire mention,  if  we  except  the  church  of 
St.  Gervaia,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Louis. 

The  Cemeteries  of  Paris.— In  1790  a  law 
was  passed  prohibiting  the  burying  of  the 
dead  within  churches;  the  enactment  is 
principally  attributable  to  Voltaire,  who 
wrote  and  protested  strongly  against  the 
habit  as  most  pernicious.  The  cemeteries 
of  Paris  are  three  in  number:  Pere  la 
Chaise,  Mont  Parnassus,  and  Montmartre ; 
in  addition  to  which,  there  is  one  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  hospitals  and  criminals. 
Pere  la  Chaise  is  named  after  a  monk,  who 
was  confessor  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  resided 
on  the  spot.  This  was  formerly  the  strong- 
hold of  Jesuitism,  being  their  country  res- 
idence for  over  150  years.  It  is  the  largest 
burial-ground  of  the  capital,  and  is  beauti- 
fully situated  in  an  undulating  ground, 
sunpunded  by  valleys.  From  the  highest 
point  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city  and 
its  environs  is  obtained.  This  immense 
cemetery  contains  now  over  20,000  tombs ; 
many  of  them  are  great  specimens  of  arch- 
itecture; the  most  interesting  is  that  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise,  which  stands  on  the 
first  path  to  the  right  of  the  avenue.  The 
principal  monuments  are  that  of  La  Fon- 
taine, Moliere,  Princess  Demidoff,  General 
Foy,  Kellermann,  Visconti,  Arago,  the  as- 
tronomer, Mademoiselle  Duchesnois,  the 
actress,  Count  Lavalette,  Count  de  Rigny, 
General  St  Cyr,  Viscount  de  Martignac, 
Marshal  Massena,  Prince  d'Esaling.  There 
is  a  pretty  lot  laid  out  as  a  garden,  sur- 
rounded by  an  iron  railing,  but  containing 
no  monument:  in  it  lie  the  remains  of 
Marshal  Ney ;  Beaumarchais,  the  drama- 
tist ;  Beranger,  the  poet ;  Manuel,  the  ora- 
tor; La  Place,  the  astronomer;  Marquis 
de  Clermont-Gallerande.  Ascending  the 
hill,  we  see  some  very  beautiful  monu- 
ments, among  which  are  those  of  Sydney 
Smith,  Volney,  and  others  well  known  to 
feme ;  returning,  we  see  the  superb  mon- 
ument of  M.  Aguado,  the  rich  financier; 
that  of  Madame  de  Diaz  Santos ;  De  Bal- 
zac, the  novelist ;  Crozatier,  the  founder, 
who  cast  the  statue  of  Napoleon  which 
stands  on  the  column  in  Vendome;  De 
Seze,  who  defended  Louis  XVI.  on  his 
trial.  In  the  cemetery  is  an  inclosure  de- 
voted to  the  burial  of  Mohammedans :  in 
it  are  interred  the  Prince  of  Oude  and  his 
mother.  There  is  another  devoted  to  the 
Jews:  it  contains  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  the 
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celebrated  actress.  East  of  the  chapel  is 
almost  entirely  devoted  to  eminent  theat- 
rical, musical,  and  poetical  characters,  such 
as  Talma,  Bellini,  Rubini,  etc.  Taking 
this  cemetery  all  together,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting  spots  in  the 
world;  here  we  see  names  which  have 
shaken  the  whole  world,  and  which  the 
world  will  never  forget.  In  summer  it  is 
a  favorite  place  of  resort  both  for  strangers 
and  Parisians:  an  omnibus  leaves  the 
Place  du  Palais  Royal,  in  front  of  the  Ho- 
tel du  Louvre,  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Cemetery  Montmartre. — This  was  the  first 
cemetery  established  in  Paris:  it  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Butte  Montmartre.  It  con- 
tains some  very  handsome  monuments, 
among  which  are  the  chapel  of  the  Count- 
ess Potocka,  the  obelisk  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Duchess  of  Montmorency  the 
tomb  of  Prince  Ernest  of  Saxe-Cobourg, 
Nourrit  of  the  Grand  Opera,  and  Mdlle. 
Jenny  Colon,  the  actress.  There  is  a  hand- 
some Jewish  cemetery  separated  from  the 
other  by  a  wall. 

THEATRES  AND  PLACES  OF  PUB- 
LIC AMUSEMENT. 

The  first  theatre  of  any  importance  in 
Paris  was  Le  Theatre  JUvstre,  although 
theatrical  performances  were  given  in  Par- 
is 200  years  anterior  to  this  date.  The 
company  was  formed  by  Moliere,  the  au- 
thor. Louis  XIV.,  being  much  pleased 
with  their  performances,  assigned  them  a 
theatre  in  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre.  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  built  them  one  also  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  Theatres  rapidly  augment- 
ed during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and 
XVI. ;  in  fact,  there  were  so  many  that 
none  of  them  were  capable  of  paying  ex- 
penses. Napoleon  I.  suppressed  them  all 
but  nine,  having  compensated  the  others. 
Under  Louis  XVIII.  there  was  an  annual 
sum  allotted  out  of  the  civil  list  toward  the 
support  of  the  principal  theatres.  After 
the  days  of  Corneille  and  Racine  the  drama 
assumed  a  languishing  position  in  Paris 
until  it  was  restored  to  its  pristine  glory 
by  the  genius  of  Rachel.  Until  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  all  female  characters  were 
personified  by  men.  The  immortal  Talma 
was  the  first  who  inaugurated  the  present 
correctness  in  both  dress  and  manners  of 
the  French  stage. 

All  the  theatres  of  Paris  pay  a  tax  to 
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the  government  of  ten  per  cent,  of  their 
receipts.  Last  year  the  income  to  the 
government  from  this  source  was  nearly 
$800,000,  while  the-  government  voted- 
$300,000  to  sustain  the  principal  ones  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  classic  pro- 
ductions of  the  stage,  the  knowledge  of 
the  Italian  language,  and  the  lighter  styles 
of  national  music.  The  government  also 
awards  large  premiums  to  the  four  best 
pieces  represented  every  year.  There  are 
now  about  25  theatres,  and  150  different 
places  of  amusement  in  Paris  and  vicinity, 
all  of  which  are  open  during  the  summer 
season,  made  up  of  gardens,  cafe  concerts, 
etc.  They  are  all  well  regulated ;  guards 
and  policemen  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment outside  and  in.  To  secure  seats  dur- 
ing the  day,  you  must  pay  twenty-five  per 
cent,  more  than  if  you  buy  your  tickets  in 
the  evening ;  but  it  should  invariably  be 
done,  if  there  be  any  excitement ;  other- 
wise you  must  fall  into  few,  with  two  or 
three  hundred  persons  in  advance  of  yon. 
The  police  arrangements  at  the  theatre  are 
so  admirable  that  the  least  confusion  is 
avoided.  If  you  proceed  in  a  hired  car- 
riage, it  is  necessary  that  you  should  pay 
before  you  arrive  at  the  theatre,  to  avoid 
delay  at  the  door.  If  your  carriage  is  call- 
ed, and  you  are  not  waiting,  it  must  pass 
on,  and  take  its  turn  again.  Gentlemen 
without  ladies  generally  take  orchestra 
stalls,  or  seats  in  the  side  balcony;  with 
ladies,  in  the  stalls  de  balcony.  The  pri- 
ces vary  from  $2  60  to  50  cents  in  the  dif- 
ferent houses.  The  principal  places  of 
amusement  are, 

The  Academic  Imperials  de  Musiqtte. — 
This  establishment  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
government.  The  operas  and  ballets  pre- 
sented here  are  unequaled.  The  corps  de 
ballet  are  the  leading  dancers  in  Paris, 
while  the  choristers  are  pupils  of  the  Con- 
servatoire de  Musique.  Performances  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  This  op- 
era-house will  hold  2000  people.  In  case 
of  fire  on  the  stage,  the  audience  is  cut  off 
from  danger  by  an  iron  curtain. 

Italian  Opera,  in  Rue  Marsollier,  for  the 
production  of  Italian  opera,  will  hold  1400 
persons.  Performances  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Saturdays.  First  boxes,  $2; 
orchestra  stalls,  $2 ;  balcony  sides,  $2 ;  in 
front,  $175;  parqnette,  ©1. 

Theatre  de  f  Opera  Comique,  Place  des 
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ItaHens,  capable  of  accommodating  1500 
persons.  To  every  other  box  there  is  a 
•mall  saloon  where  refreshments  may  be 
had  between  the  acts.  The  air  is  supplied 
from  the  cellar,  where  in  summer  time  it 
is  cooled  by  ice,  the  foul  air  finding  egress 
from  openings  in  the  ceiling.  This  house 
receives  $60,000  per  annum  from  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  lighter  styles  of  national  music. 

Theatre  FrancaU^OT  Combbe  Francaise. — 
The  performances  at  this  theatre  are  con- 
sidered the  standard  of  the  whole  country, 
and  the  government  devotes  $50,000  an- 
nually to  the  maintenance  of  the  legiti- 
mate drama  at  this  establishment.  It  is 
situated  on  Rue  Richelieu,  at  the  Palais 
Royal.  Dumas's,  Scribe's,  and  formerly 
Victor  Hugo's  productions  were  brought 
out  here  in  very  fine  style.  The  theatre 
is  capable  of  accommodating  1200  persons. 
Prices  of  admission  are,  highest  price, 
$1  60 ;  lowest,  50  cents. 

Theatre  Imperial  de  VOdeon,  or  second 
Theatre  Francais.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
splendid  houses  in  Paris,  capable  of  holding 
1600  persons.  An  imperial  and  essentially 
literary  establishment,  it  receives  from  gov- 
ernment a  subsidy  of  $20,000,  with  rent 
free.  The  emperor  has  there  a  private  box, 
and  Ids  majesty,  as  well  as  the  empress, 
have  often  sanctioned  with  their  presence 
the  many  successful  productions  which 
have  of  late  years  been  brought  out  at  this 
magnificent  place  of  amusement.  Under 
the  intelligent  direction  of  the  present  man- 
ager, Mr.  de  la  Rounat,  it  has  proved  not 
an  unworthy  rival  of  the  first  Theatre  Fran- 
cais in  a  series  of  remarkable  plays,  often 
due  to  the  pen  of  writers  heretofore  un- 
known, whom  Mr.  de  la  Rounat,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  an  artiste,  welcomed  to  his  stage. 
One  of  these  plays,  Le  Testament  de  Cesar 
Girodat,  was  performed  two  or  three  hund- 
red times,  and  Le  Marqtdt  de  Villemer,  by 
George  Sand,  met  this  last  season  with 
unprecedented  success,  drawing  nightly 
crowded  audiences  for  several  consecutive 
months. 

Theatre  Lyrique,  formerly  Theatre  His- 
ioriqne,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple ;  built 
by  Alexander  Dumas  in  1847. 

Theatre  du  Gymnase,  situated  on  the  Bou- 
levard bonne  Nouvelle,  opened  in  1820,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  Duchesse  du  Ber- 
xL    It  was  in  this  house  that  the  works  of 


Scribe  were  first  presented  to  an  admiring 
public. 

Theatre  de  la  Porte  St.  Martin,  on  the 
Boulevard  St.  Martin.  This  theatre  was 
designed  and  built  in  75  days,  to  receive 
the  Grand  Opera,  the  Opera-house  having 
been  burned  in  1781.  It  is  capable  of  hold- 
ing 1800  persons. 

Theatre  du  Vaudeville,  Place  de  la  Bourse, 
devoted  to  the  production  of  vaudevilles. 
The  company  is  very  fine.  The  house  is 
capable  of  holding  1200  persons. — Theatre 
dee  Varietet,  Boulevard  Montmartre,  capa- 
ble of  holding  1200  persons.  The  company 
is  very  good. 

Theatre  de  PAmbigu  Comique,  Boulevard 
St.  Martin,  for  the  production  of  melodra- 
mas and  vaudevilles.  The  house  is  large, 
capable  of  holding  2000  persons. — Theatre 
du  Palais  Royal,  formerly  Theatre  Montan- 
tier,  situated  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
Palais  Royal ;  has  an  excellent  company, 
but  is  very  small.  Vaudevilles  and  farces 
only  are  produced  here. 

Theatre  Imperial  du  Cirque,  Boulevard 
du  Temple,  for  the  representation  of  mili- 
tary pieces  and  vaudevilles.  Company  is 
excellent.— Theatre  dee  FoUes  Dramatique, 
Boulevard  du  Temple,  vaudevilles  and 
farces ;  company  very  good. — Theatre  de  la 
Gaiti,  Boulevard  du  Temple.  Melodramas 
and  vaudevilles  are  produced  here.  The 
house  will  hold  nearly  2000  persons. 

Theatre  Beaumarchais,  Boulevard  Beau- 
marchais. — Theatre  du  Luxembourg,  near 
the  Jardin  du  Luxembourg,  for  vaudevilles. 
— Theatre  dee  Funambules,  Boulevard  du 
Temple.  Performances  here  consist  of 
rope-dancing  and  other  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, with  a  clown.  Prices,  30  cts.  and 
5cts. 

Cirque  Napoleon,  Boulevard  des  FQles  du 
Calvaire,  open  only  in  the  winter  season. 
Performances  are  exclusively  equestrian, 
and  very  good.  Prices,  40  and  20  cts. — 
Cirque  de  f  Impiratrice,  a  beautiful  polj'g- 
onal  building,  capable  of  holding  6000  per- 
sons. It  is  situated  in  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees,  near  the  fountains  of  Bond  Point. 
— Cirque  Prince  TmperiaU,  opened  August, 
1865,  is  situated  on  the  Champs  Elysees, 
on  the  opposite  side  from  the  Cirque  de 
rimp6ratrice.  It  is  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  circus  in  the  world,  and  will  hold 
8000  people. — The  Hippodrome,  near  the  Av- 
enue de  rimperatrice :  a  large  inclosure  for 
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hone-races  and  other  equestrian  exhibi- 
tions. The  performances  are  very  indiffer- 
ent. Prices,  40  and  20  cts.  Exhibitions 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  Saturdays,  and 
Sundays. 

There  are  numerous  other  small  theatres, 
concert-rooms,  Bpectacle-conoertB,  and  pup- 
pet-shows ;  but  nothing  of  importance  to 
occupy  the  time  of  a  traveler,  if  we  except 
the  numerous  cafes  concerts  or  cafes  chan- 
iantSf  open  on  the  Boulevards  du  Temple  in 
winter  and  the  ChampeElysees  in  summer. 
Here  you  are  accommodated  in  the  open 
air  with  something  to  eat  or  drink  while 
listening  to  scraps  of  operas  or  songs. 
There  is  no  ticket  of  admission  necessary, 
but  every  person,  on  entering,  is  expected 
to  order  some  refreshments.  Some  of  the 
performers  occasionally  pass  through  the 
audience,  to  collect  a  trifle  from  the  pleased 
listener. 

Exchange,  or  la  Bourse. — This  superb 
structure,  which  is  constructed  on  the  style 
of  the  Madeleine,  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  Convent  dies  filles  St.  Thomas,  Rue 
Vlvienne.  It  was  commenced  in  1808, 
and  finished  in  1826.  Its  length  is  212 
feet  by  126;  the  principal  facade  is  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps,  which  extend 
the  whole  length  of  the  western  front. 
The  building  is  surrounded  by  66  Corin- 
thian columns,  supporting  an  entablature 
and  attic.  There  are  four  statues  placed 
at  ths  corners  of  the  edifice,  representing 
Commerce,  Industry,  Agriculture,  and 
Navigation.  The  hall,  called  Salle  de 
Bourse,  is  116  feet  long  by  76  broad :  here 
the  merchants  and  stock-brokers  meet 
from  12  to  8  o'clock  to  negotiate  the  sale 
of  stocks,  and  from  8  to  5J  P.M.  for  other 
business.  The  floor  of  this  hall  is  capable 
of  holding  2000  people:  travelers  should 
never  fail  to  visit  the  Bourse ;  during  bus- 
iness hours  the  excitement,  noise,  tumult, 
and  confusion  are  beyond  description. 
Ladies  are  not  now  admitted,  except  by 
permission  of  the  Commissaire  de  la  Bourse. 
The  entrance  fee  was  formerly  one  franc. 
It  was  found  that  the  mode  of  selling  stock 
excited  such  a  passion  for  gambling  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  that  it  was  deemed 
prudent  to  refuse  them  admittance  during 
business  hours. 

The  Pantheon  is  situated  on  Place  du 
Pantheon,  Rue  St.  Jacques.   This  church 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Abbey  of 
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Ste.  Genevieve.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross,  with  a  lofty  dome.  The 
portico  is  modeled  after  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome ;  it  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  eleven 
steps,  and  sustained  by  6  fluted  Corinthian 
columns,  60  feet  high  by  6  in  diameter ;  on 
the  pavement  there  is  a  composition  in 
relief  by  David,  representing  France  dis- 
pensing honors  to  her  great  men,  who  have 
honored  and  illustrated  her  by  their  tal- 
ents, virtue,  and  courage.  At  the  feet  of 
France  are  seated  History  and  Liberty,  re- 
cording their  names,  and  wearing  crowns 
to  reward  them.  The  dimensions  of  the 
building  are,  length,  302  feet ;  breadth,  255 
feet ;  height  from  the  pavement  to  the  top 
of  the  dome,  270  feet.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  four  naves,  surmounted  by  the 
dome,  and  separated  by  a  range  of  190 
fluted  Corinthian  columns.  The  ceilings, 
which  are  richly  sculptured,  are  80  feet 
from  the  pavement ;  the  dome  is  splendid- 
ly painted  by  Gros,  for  which  he  received 
$20,000,  and  was  knighted  by  Charles  X. 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  church.  The  nave 
and  transepts  are  decorated  with  copies  of 
the  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Ra- 
phael in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  Many  per- 
sons of  great  celebrity  have  been  buried 
here,  among  others  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Marshal  Lannes,  the  Duke  de  MontebeUo, 
Mirabeau,  and  Marat :  the  last  two  were 
depantheonized  by  order  of  the  national 
government,  and  the  body  of  Marat  was 
thrown  into  a  common  sewer  in  the  Rue 
Montmartre.  This  building  has  cost  the 
government  over  $6,000,000  since  it  was 
founded.  Open  every  day;  a  fee  of  a 
franc  is  expected  from  a  party. 

Hdtet  de  VUIe,  situated  on  Place  l'Hotel 
de  Ville,  formerly  Place  de  Greve.  It 
was  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
municipality  of  Paris  at  over  $3,000,000. 
It  was  commenced  in  1533,  and  completed 
in  1605.  The  H6tel  de  Ville  possesses 
great  interest  from  the  numerous  historical 
events  of  .which  it  has  been  the  theatre. 
Here  may  be  seen  the  window  from  which 
Lafayette  presented  Louis  Philippe  to  the 
people ;  the  room  also  in  which  Louis  XVI. 
spoke  to  the  populace  crowned  with  the 
cap  of  liberty ;  the  room  where  Robespierre 
held  his  council ;  also  the  one  in  which  he 
attempted  to  commit  suicide.  One  of  the 
three  courts  which  comprise  this  edifice  is 
approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps.    On 
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these  steps  11.  do  Lamartine,  in  the  most 
courageous  and  heroic  manner,  declared  to 
the  infuriated  mob  that,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
the  red  flag  should  not  be  the  flag  of  France. 
The  edifice  is  surmounted  by  a  belfry,  in 
which  the  town  clock  is  placed.      It  is 
lighted  at  night.     The  Salle  du  Trfae  and 
state  apartments  are  very  magnificent. 
The  Grand  Galerie  des  Fetes,  situated  in 
the  eastern  wing,  where  all  the  city  fetes 
are  given,  is  beautiful  beyond  description. 
Cooftmnnicating  with  this  saloon  is  a  gal- 
lery where  guests  may  witness  the  magic 
scene  below.     It  was  in  this  saloon  the 
ball  was  given  in  honor  of  the  visit  of 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  in  1856 ; 
also  to  Victor  Emmanuel  in  1855,  and  to 
the  Grand -Duke  Constantino   in  1857. 
Over  7000  persons  have  been  admitted  to 
a  city  ball,  the  circuit  of  rooms  thrown 
open  to  the  public  being  over  half  a  mile, 
la  addition  to  the  state  apartments,  there 
are  nearly  600  rooms  in  the  hotel  occupied 
by  officers  and  clerks.    Immediately  un- 
derneath the  Galeries  des  Fetes  is  situated 
the  Salle  St.  Jean.     It  is  used  for  civic 
purposes  and  public  meetings.    For  a  tick- 
et of  admission  to  see  the  apartments, 
which  are  only  open  on  Thursdays,  apply 
to  M.  k  Prefect  de  la  Seine,  from  1  to  4 
P.M.     When  a  party  is  collected,  a  guide 
hurries  you  through,  describing  the  rooms 
in  a  sing-song  manner.   A  small  fee  is  ex- 
pected. 

Jardm  des  Plantcs,  Qua!  St.  Bernard,  op- 
posite Pont  d'Austerlitz.— At  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Guy  de  la  Brosse,  physician 
of  Louis  XIII.,  the  king  was  induced  to 
found  this  magnificent  establishment.  In 
1685  De  la  Brosse  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent. It  was  originally  intended  only 
for  a  botanical  garden,  but  the  different  su- 
perintendents added  successively  different 
branches  of  natural 'history.  Buffbn,  the 
celebrated  naturalist,  was  appointed  in 
1739.  He  founded  the  museum,  green- 
houses, and  hot-houses,  to  give  the  proper 
temperature  suitable  to  each  plant.  He 
collected  from  all  countries  the  most  varied 
productions  of  nature.  Other  superintend- 
ents  have  added  the  Zoological,  the  Me- 
nagerie of  living  Animals,  the  Library  of 
Natural  History,  the  Amphitheatres  and 
laboratories,  where  public  lectures  on  ev- 
ery branch  of  science  connected  with  nat- 
ural history  are  given,  from  the  months  of 
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April  to  September,  by  seventeen  profess- 
ors. The  garden  is  under  the  control  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Between  two 
of  the  avenues  are  inclosures  which  form 
the  Botanical  Garden  and  School  of  Bot- 
any. Here  you  may  see  at  a  glance  the 
nature  of  the  different  plants  by  the  color 
of  the  ticket  attached.  The  black  indi- 
cates poisonous  plants ;  the  red,  medicinal ; 
the  green,  alimentary;  the  yellow,  orna- 
mental ;  and  the  bine,  those  used  in  the 
arts.  There  are  1200  different  specimens 
of  botanical  plants  cultivated  in  this  gar- 
den, and  over  10,000  bags  of  seed  distrib- 
uted to  professors  for  the  purpose  of  propa- 
gation. The  conservatories  are  well  worth 
visiting.  To  obtain  permission,  apply  to 
M.  de  Gaisne  at  the  establishment. 

We  visit  next  the  Menagerie,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  the  world,  established 
here  in  1794.  It  is  divided  into  numerous 
compartments  inclosed  with  iron  railings; 
Here  you  perceive  a  spacious  poultry-yard, 
in  which  are  all  kinds  of  geese  and  swans, 
not  to  speak  of  bunVloes ;  a  menagerie  of 
reptiles,  containing  crocodiles,  alligators, 
lizards,  boas;  a  menagerie  of  beasts  of 
prey :  here  you  have  Bengal  tigers,  lions, 
bean,  panthers,  and  hyenas;  a  very  ex- 
tensi vo  family  of  monkeys,  a  large  circular 
space  provided  with  galleries,  ropes,  and 
ladders,  affording  them  vrery  convenience 
for  their  comical  evolutions,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  crowd.  Near  by  you 
will  perceive  the  young  elephant  sent  from 
Soudan  by  Prince  Halim  Pacha.  To  wit- 
ness the  feeding  of  the  animals,  apply  to 
M.  le  Directeur  du  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  is  con- 
tained in  a  large  range  of  buildings  three 
stories  high ;  it  is  considered  as  standing 
at  the  head  of  all  institutions  of  this  kind 
in  Europe.  A  detailed  account  of  this 
vast  collection  of  specimens,  in  which  al- 
most every  class  of  living  beings  has  its 
representative  preserved,  would  fill  vol- 
umes, and  require  weeks  to  inspect  in  de- 
tail. The  visitor's  attention  will  at  once 
be  arrested,  in  entering  the  first  series  of 
rooms,  by  the  statue  of  Nature :  it  is  a 
beautiful  female  figure  of  white  marble ; 
her  right  hand  hangs  by  her  side,  her  left 
is  raised  to  her  left  breast,  as  if  pressing 
the  nourishment  of  her  children  from  its 
exuberant  fountain. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  is 
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considered  the  richest  in  the  world.  The 
admirable  arrangements  of  this  vast  collec- 
tion is  due  to  the  labors  of  Baron  Cnvier. 
It  consists  of  twelve  rooms.  The  most  in- 
teresting is  that  devoted  to  human  skele- 
tons; here  are  skeletons  of  the  human 
species  from  almost  every  nation  and  tribe 
under  heaven,  including  mummies,  dwarfs, 
and  monsters.  Here  jou  may  perceive 
the  difference  between  the  full-breasted 
Englishman  and  narrow-breasted  Italian ; 
the  retreating  forehead  of  the  New  Zea- 
lander,  and  the  tapering  chest  and  sunken 
temples  of  the  Egyptian.  The  twelfth 
room  is  filled  with  the  skulls  and  casts  of 
notorious  characters,  collected  by  the  cel- 
ebrated Dr.  Gall.  You  are  particularly 
struck  with  the  majestic,  high,  and  ample 
forehead  of  Bacon ;  the  small  but  regular 
head  of  Voltaire,  low  in  the  forehead,  but 
full  in  the  region  of  the  ears ;  Rousseau, 
with  a  benevolent,  placid,  but  sorrowful 
expression.  The  Cabinet  of  Anthropolo- 
gy, the  Gallery  of  Zoology,  the  Mineralog- 
ical  and  Geological  Museum,  which  ex- 
ceed over  60,000  specimens.  The  library 
and  botanical  gardens,  do  they  not  contain 
millions  of  specimens,  and  are  there  not 
catalogues  published  of  the  whole  ?  They 
are  all  open  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and 
Thursdays  from  one  to  Ave,  and  on  Satur- 
day (with  passport,  from  eleven  to  two). 

The  Catacomb  of  Paris  are  very  inter- 
esting. Travelers  are  allowed  to  visit  them 
every  three  months.  They  were  origi- 
nally immense  quarries  for  procuring  stone 
for  building  purposes,  and  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  one  tenth  of  the  pres- 
ent area  of  Paris  is  entirely  undermined. 
Several  houses  having  sunk  in  the  fau- 
bourgs St  Jacques  and  St  Germain,  the 
attention  of  the  government  was  aroused, 
and  the  idea  was  conceived  by  M.  Lenoir, 
Superintendent  of  Police,  of  converting 
these  immense  caverns  into  catacombs; 
the  ceremony  of  consecrating  them  was 
performed  on  the  7th  of  April,  1786,  and 
all  the  bones  of  the  dead  were  collected 
from  the  various  churches  and  cemeteries 
of  Paris,  where  they  had  been  accumula- 
ting for  centuries,  and  deposited  in  these 
vaults ;  the  bones  were  brought  in  funereal 
cars,  followed  by  priests  chanting  the  serv- 
ice of  the  dead.  It  is  calculated  that  these 
vast  caverns  contain  the  remains  of  over 
8,000,000  of  human  beings.  The  bones  of 
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the  legs  and  arms  are  laid  closely  in  order, 
with  their  ends  outward,  and  at  regular 
intervals  skulls  are  interspersed  in  ranges, 
so  as  to  present  alternate  rows  of  back  and 
front  parts  of  the  heads.  Occasionally  we 
perceive  apartments  arranged  like  chap- 
els, with  skull?,  arms,  and  legs.  They 
contain  numerous  inscriptions:  among 
others  are  the  Tombeau  des  Kfcrimes,  the 
Tombeau  de  la  Revolution;  the  former  the 
remains  of  those  who  perished  in  the  fright- 
ful massacre  of  the  2d  and  8d  of  Septem- 
ber; the  latter  those  who  perished  in  the 
Revolution  of  1789.  There  is  a  kind  of 
disagreeable  smell  prevalent,  and  altogeth- 
er the  effect  of  the  place  is  very  oppressive, 
especially  to  persons  of  sensitive  feelings. 
The  principal  entrance  is  at  the  Barrier* 
d'Enfer;  the  staircase  leading  down  to 
the  Catacombs  is  composed  of  90  steps. 
There  are  some  sixty  different  entrances  at 
various  points,  but  this  is  the  one  general- 
ly entered  by  strangers. 

Place  de  la  BcutUe  and  Colonne  de  Jvil~ 
let,  1880.  —  The  Bastile,  which  formerly 
stood  here,  and  which  gave  its  name  to 
this  place  after  having  been  used  for  a 
number  of  years  as  fortress  and  state) 
prison,  was  attacked  and  captured  by  the 
people  on  the  14th  of  July,  1789 ;  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  was  demolished  by  a  decree 
of  the  National  Convention,  and  part  of 
the  material  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  Bridge  de  la  Concorde.  This  is  the 
entrance  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and 
on  this  spot  the  insurgents  erected  their 
strongest  barricade  in  1848.  Here  the 
good  and  much -beloved  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  Denis  Affre,  was  shot  by  the  insur- 
gents, while  using  his  efforts  to  stop  the 
bloody  conflict  which  had  been  going  on 
for  three  days.  He  had  obtained  permis- 
sion from  General  Cavaignac  to  go  in  per- 
son to  try  by  words  of  peace  to  stop  the 
frightful  carnage  which  was  going  on. 
He  was  preceded  by  a  young  man  bearing 
an  olive-branch  as  a  token  of  peace.  As 
he  approached,  the  mob  stopped  their  fire 
for  a  few  moments ;  the  archbishop  exhort- 
ed them,  in  the  most  enthusiastic  manner, 
to  lay  down  their  arms ;  it  was  of  no  avail ; 
the  firing  again  commenced,  and  the  arch- 
bishop, seeing  that  his  efforts  were  una- 
vailing, was  returning,  when  he  was  struck 
by  a  musket  ball.  The  insurgents  de- 
clared they  were  innocent  of  the  act.     He 
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died  in  less  than  two  days ;  his  dying 
words  were,  "  May  my  blood  be  the  last 
spilt  in  civil  war." 

The  Colorme  de  JvMet  is  composed  of 
bronze,  weighing  over  163,000  lbs. ;  it  is 
154  feet  high,  and  rests  on  a  basement  of 
white  marble  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs 
in  bronze.  Over  the  Corinthian  capital 
is  a  gallery  16  feet  wide,  surmounted  with 
a  gilt  globe,  on  which  stands  a  colossal 
figure  representing  the  Genius  of  Liberty. 
It  was  inaugurated  in  1840,  when  the  re- 
mains of  the  victims  of  1830  were  deposited 
beneath.  Nearly  all  the  combatants  who 
fell  in  February,  1848,  were  interred  here. 
This  monument  is  generally  considered  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  modern  architec- 
ture. There  is  a  very  beautiful  view  from 
the  top.  The  keepers  generally  expect  a 
fee  of  about  one  franc. 

Place  des  Victotres.— The  buildings  which 
surround  this  place  date  back  to  1686,  at 
which  time  a  pedestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.  was  erected  by  the  Duke  de  la  Feu- 
HJado,  who  raised  it  at  his  own  expense  for 
the  purpose  of  perpetuating  his  gratitude 
to  his  king.  It  lasted  until  the  Revolution 
of  1792,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the  peo- 
ple. In  1808  Bonaparte  erected  a  Btatue 
to  die  memory  of  General  Desaix,  which 
was  taken  down  and  melted  to  form  the 
statue  of  Henry  IV.,  which  now  stands  on 
Font  Neuf.  In  1822  the  present  splendid 
equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  was  placed 
here;  he  is  represented  as  a  Roman  em- 
peror crowned  with  laurels ;  it  was  design- 
ed by  Boslo,  and  weighs  16,000  lbs. 

Manufacture  Imperial*  des  Gobelins. — 
This  factory,  founded  by  Jean  Gobelin  in 
1450,  and  for  a  long  time  a  private  estab- 
lishment, has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
government.  The  carpets  made  here  are 
unrivaled  for  the  fineness  and  strength  of 
their  texture  and  brilliancy  of  the  colors. 
Its  productions  are  destined  chiefly  for  pal- 
aces of  the  state  and  presents  to  foreign 
governments.  Many  of  them  cost  as  much 
as  $80,000,  and  require  over  ten  years  of 
time  to  manufacture.  There  was  one  made 
for  the  palace  of  the  Louvre  1300  feet  in 
length.  The  closeness  with  which  the 
workmen  rival  the  painter's  art  is  truly 
wonderful.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
tiring  your  passport  to  secure  admittance, 
The  shops  and  exhibition  rooms  are  open 
from  2  to  4  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 


Catalogues  are  for  sale,  price  15  sous :  no 
fees  expected. 

Palms  and  Ecole  des  Beaux  A  rts,  situated 
Rue  des  Petits  Augustin. — This  beautiful 
building  was  commenced  in  1820,  under 
Louis  XVIII.,  but  not  completed  till  the 
year  1839.  It  is  240  feet  long  by  60  feet 
high.  The  apartments  comprising  the  first 
floor  are  beautifully  decorated.  The  school 
is  divided  into  two  sections :  one  of  archi- 
tecture, the  other  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. Prizes  are  annually  distributed  to 
the  pupils :  those  who  receive  grand  prizes 
are  sent  to  Rome  for  three  years  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government.  *An  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  the  pupils,  as  well  as  of 
those  sent  by  the  students  from  Rome, 
takes  place  every  year,  in  September.  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  some  very  fine 
paintings,  that  have  taken  the  prize  at  the 
exhibitions.  This  institution  is  well  worth 
a  visit  from  the  traveler.  Admittance  may 
be  obtained  by  an  application  to  the  porter 
from  10  to  4;  a  fee  of  about  one  franc  is 
expected, 

Halle  aux  Vint,  Quai  St.  Bernard,  near 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes. — The  wine-mark- 
et of  Paris  has  been  established  over 
200  years.  Napoleon  I.  ordered  the  con- 
struction of  the  present  mammoth  estab- 
lishment. It  occupies  over  100  English 
acres,  consisting  of  five  streets,  called  aft- 
er the  different  wine  countries,  viz.,  Rue 
de  Bourgogne,  Rue  de  Champagne,  Rue  de 
Bordeaux,  Rue  de  Languedoc,  and  Rue  de 
la  Cote  d'Or.  There  are  444  cellars  and 
warehouses,  capable  of  holding  450,000 
casks  of  wine,  100,000  of  brandy,  and  400 
of  olive  oiL  The  average  number  of  casks 
that  go  and  come  daily  Is  over  1500.  Own- 
ers are  not  obliged  to  pay  octroi  duty  while 
their  wine  remains  in  this  bonded  ware- 
house. Inferior  wines  and  brandies  may 
be  found  at  the  wharf  opposite.  The  hall 
is  open  from  sunrise  until  sunset. 

Pont  Neuf  and  Statue  of  Henry  IV.— 
This  bridge  was  constructed  in  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century  by  Henry  III.  Its 
length  is  over  1000  feet,  breadth  78.  It 
was  formerly,  like  the  London  bridge,  the 
habitual  resort  of  jugglers,  burglars,  and 
thieves.  Near  the  centre,  on  Tile  aux 
Vache,  stands  the  statue  of  Henry  IV.  It 
was  erected  in  1818  by  order  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  was  formed  from  the  mate* 
I  rial  of  the  statue  of  Napoleon,  taken  from 
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Place  Vendome,  and  that  of  General  De- 
salx,  taken  from  Place  des  Victoires.  Its 
height  is  14  feet,  and  weighs  30,000  pounds. 
The  bridge  is  built  entirely  of  stone,  and 
the  scene  from  it  is  very  beautiful. 

JBtbliotheque  Itnperiale. — Length  540  feet, 
breadth  130,  is  situated  on  Rue  Richelieu, 
and  presents  a  very  indifferent  appearance 
from  the  street;  the  intention  is  soon  to 
put  up  an  elegant  structure.  It  may  be 
said  that  Louis  XIV.  was  the  founder  of 
this  library;  it  was  under  his  reign,  at 
least,  that  it  was  first  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  Louis  XIII.  left  some  18,000  vol- 
umes ;  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  it  con- 
tained 70,060  volumes;  it  now  contains 
1,400,000  volumes,  300,000  pamphlets, 
125,000  manuscripts,  300,000  maps  and 
charts,  and  150,000  coins  and  medals.  The 
collection  of  engravings  amounts  to  the 
enormous  number  of  1 ,  300, 000.  They  are 
contained  in  some  10,000  volumes:  the 
portraits  amount  to  nearly  100,000.  The 
manuscripts  most  worthy  of  mention  are 
Fenelon's  Telemaque  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, a  manuscript  of  Josephus;  here 
you  find  also  the  prayer-book  of  St.  Louis, 
and  one  that  bears  the  signatures  of  Charles 
V.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  which 
^belonged  to  them  in  succession.  Auto- 
graph letters  of  Lord  Byron,  Franklin, 
Rousseau,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  Cor- 
neille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Mdlle.  de  la  Val- 
liere ;  letters  from  Henry  IV.  to  Gabrielle 
d'Estrees;  the  arm-chair  of  King  Dago- 
bert,  the  armor  of  Francis  I.,  the  shield  of 
HannibaL  In  the  reading-room  the  trav- 
eler will  meet  with  crowds  of  the  studious 
of  all  classes.  No  conversation  is  permit- 
ted, and  visitors  are  obliged  to  provide 
their  own  pens  and  paper.  Books  may  be 
taken  from  the  library  by  application  to 
your  embassador.  In  a  room  adjoining 
the  reading-room  will  be  found  the  two 
globes  presented  to  Louis  XIV.  by  Cardi- 
dinal  d'Estrees :  they  are  made  of  copper, 
and  are  nearly  36  feet  in  circumference. 
Amid  the  numerous  curiosities  of  the  li- 
brary, we  perceive  a  beautiful  vase  made 
from  the  single  tooth  of  an  elephant,  and 
enriched  with  precious  stones.  Visitors 
are  admitted  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
and  students  every  day  except  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

Mint,  or  Hotel  des  MonncdeSy  situated  on 
Qua!  de  Conti.— This  superb  building,  oon- 
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structed  between  the  years  1771  and  1775, 
on  the  site  of  the  Hotel  Conti,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  structures  in  the  capitaL 
The  principal  front  is  850  feet  in  length, 
and  80  in  height.  It  has  three  stories. 
On  the  ground  floor  are  five  arcades,  sup- 
porting six  Ionic  columns  crowned  with 
an  entablature,  and  ornamented  with  six 
statues  of  Peace,  Abundance,  Trade,  Pow- 
er, Prudence,  and  Law.  The  vestibule  is 
adorned  with  fluted  Doric  columns.  On 
the  right  is  the  magnificent  staircase,  like- 
wise adorned  with  Doric  columns.  As- 
cending the  staircase,  we  enter  an  ante- 
chamber which  contains  the  coining  ma* 
chine  invented  by  Thouvelin ;  from  which 
we  pass  into  the  splendid  saloon  entitled 
MvmU  Monitcdre,  possessing  the  moat  com- 
plete collection  of  medals  since  the  reign 
of  Francis  I. :  medals  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Soots,  Louis  XII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Cardinal 
Bichelieu ;  medal  commemorating  the  tak- 
ing of  Sevastopol;  Queen  Victoria's  visit 
to  Paris;  Visit  of  the  French.  National 
Guard  to  London  in  1848 ;  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Empire;  the  marriage  of  the 
present  Emperor;  medals  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, Kossuth,  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain, 
and  numerous  others  of  equal  notoriety. 
In  the  Salle  Napoleon  are  all  medals  struck 
under  the  Consulate  and  Empire.  Here, 
also,  we  perceive  a  medal  in  bronze,  from 
the  mask  taken  at  St.  Helena,  of  Napoleon 
I.,  twenty  hours  after  his  death ;  also  his 
bust  in  marble  by  Canova.  By  a  law  of 
France,  every  jeweler  is  obliged  to  have  his 
silver  and  gold  stamped  and  assayed  in 
this  office  before  offering  it  for  sale.  The 
laboratory  of  the  hotel,  where  the  operation 
of  coining  for  the  entire  empire  takes 
place,  is  well  worth  a  visit.  All  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  establishment  is  worked 
by  two  steam-engines  of  82  horse-power. 
There  are  eleven  different  machines-,  two 
for  small  coin,  two  for  two-franc  pieces, 
six  for  five-franc  pieces,  and  one  for  gold. 
When  they  are  all  in  operation  they  pro- 
duce about  $300,000  per  day.  The  oper- 
ation of  coining  silver  may  be  witnessed 
by  the  visitor,  but  not  the  coining  of  gold, 
on  account  of  the  particles  which  are  con- 
tinually dropping  on  the  floor;  they  are 
all  swept  up  and  refined  again.  To  vis- 
it the  laboratory,  apply  in  writing  to  H. 
le  President  de  la  Commissaire  des  Mon- 
naies ;  but  the  museum  is  open  on  Tnes- 
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days  and  Fridays  from  12  to  3  without  a 
ticket. 

Among  the  landmarks  which  will  be 
Jbund  both  convenient  and  useful  to  the 
American  in  Paris  is  the  foreign  branch 
of  the  extensive  jewelry  house  of  Tiffany 
and  Co.  The  offices  of  Messrs.  Tiffany, 
Reed,  and  Co.,  are  at  No.  79  Rue  Richelieu, 
within  two  minutes  walk  of  the  Bourse, 
the  Hotel  and  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre, 
and  on  the  natural  route  for  the  pedestrian 
from  either  of  these  points  to  the  splendid 
Boulevards.  As  the  uncertainties  of  the 
jewelry  establishments  in  the  Palais  Royal 
axe  proverbial,  no  American,  anxious  to 
invest  in  the  riches  of  the  world's  diamond 
mart,  needs  more  than  this  suggestion  of 
the  locality  of  his  countrymen. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  the  details 
of  the  thousand  places  within  the  walls  of 
Paris  that  might  be  visited  with  interest 
by  those  in  search  of  knowledge  and  amuse- 
ment. 

The  American  Chapel,  in  which  our  tal- 
ented countryman,  Dr.  Sunderland,  offici- 
ates, is  situated  in  the  Rue  de  Bern.  It 
is  built  of  stone,  in  the  Gothic  style.  The 
interior  is  plain  but  rich,  and  in  excellent 
taste.  The  pulpit,  choir,  and  pews  are  of 
solid  oak,  carved.  The  pews  or  sittings 
can  be  rented  by  the  year,  quarter,  or 
month.  The  church  is  supported  by  pew- 
rents,  contributions,  and  collections  from 
residents  and  strangers.  Divine  service 
every  Sunday  at  11  A.M.,  and  prayer- 
meetings  every  Tuesday  evening. 

The  music  by  the  choir  is  most  admira- 
ble, both  vocal  and  instrumental,  many  of 
osr  first  resident  citizens  volunteering 
their  services. 

Moat  of  our  travelers  will  be  anxious 
for  the  honor  of  being  presented  to  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  their  majesties,  but  witness- 
ing the  magnificent  state  apartments  in  all 
their  brilliancy,  filled  with  the  wealth,  in- 
tellect, and  nobility  of  Europe,  as  all  per- 
sona presented  attend  the  state  ball  on  the 
same  evening. 

There  are  usually  three  presentations 
every  winter,  about  two  weeks  apart,  the 
first  taking  place  early  in  January.  It  is 
much  more  difficult  now  than  formerly  to 
pbtsin  cards  to  attend  the  presentations  and 
balls,  as  the  privilege  was  often  abused, 
and  persons  were  presented  to  whom  we 


would  not  accord  invitations  to  our  own 
houses.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  we 
are  all  noble  in  our  country,  politically 
speaking,  consequently  all  eligible  to  a 
presentation.  Citizens  of  other  nations 
are  only  eligible  who  have  been  presented 
to  their  sovereigns,  and  as  only  those  of 
high  rank  can  be  presented,  the  number 
is  consequently  limited ;  and  our  minister 
has  oftentimes  presented  more  Americans 
on  the  same  evening  than  all  the  other 
ministers  together.  The  Emperor  has  re- 
cently given  instructions  that  the  number 
must  be  much  curtailed  and  more  select} 
and  as  our  very  able  and  obliging  minister, 
Mr.  Bigelow,  has  refused  to  make  any  se- 
lection, wishing  to  treat  all  citizens  alike, 
the  grand  chamberlain  receives  a  full  list 
of  applicants  which  Mr.  Bigelow  sends  in, 
and  from  it  makes  his  own  selection.  The 
list  is  generally  reduced  one  half.  The 
first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  call  on  our  min- 
ister and  make  known  your  wishes.  Then 
proceed  to  Mr.  Woodman's,  No.  2  Rue 
Keuve  des  Mathurins,  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  American  and  English  tailor- 
ing profession  in  Paris,  who  will  either  fit 
you  with  an  elegant  court-suit  for  the  oc- 
casion, at  the  cost  of  70  francs,  or  make 
you  one.  He  has  many  splendid  suits  of 
all  sizes.  The  costume  consists  of  dress- 
boots,  black  or  buff  pantaloons,  with  gold 
stripes  down  the  sides,  blue  cloth  dress- 
coat,  trimmed  with  gold  and  velvet,  buff 
vest,  white  cravat,  chapeau,  and  dress 
sword :  light  straw-colored  gloves  are  the 
most  effective.  Ladies  in  full  evening 
dress.  Your  carriage,  with  coachman  and 
footman,  will  cost  30  francs. 

Tou  enter  by  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries, 
at  the  door  to  the  left  of  the  Pavilion  de 
l'Horloge,  and,  after  depositing  your  coats, 
cloaks,  etc.,  on  the  ground  floor,  you  as- 
cend tiie  magnificent  Escalier  cTHonneur, 
with  its  gorgeous  ceiling,  its  balustrade  of 
bronze  and  polished  steel,  the  landings  and 
doorways  being  ornamented  by  soldiers 
of  the  cent-garde,  or  emperor's  body-guard, 
who  appear  to  be  standing  on  high  stools, 
their  steel  armor  .and  helmets  rising  far 
above  the  heads  of  the  visitors.  (These 
men  are  of  immense  size.  None  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  corps  unless  over  six  feet 
high,  and  many  of  them  are  seven  feet  five 
inches.)  After  delivering  your  ticket  at 
the  top  of  the  stairway,  you  pass  through 
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a  gallery  -which  runs  round  the  etcaUer 
into  a  small  bat  elegant  room,  where  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  be  presented,  with 
the  different  ministers,  assemble ;  from 
there  you  are  ushered  into  the  Salle  d'At- 
tente,  and  arranged,  each  delegation  head- 
ed by  its  respective  representative,  in  a 
circle.  After  waiting  some  time,  to  give 
sufficient  importance  to  the  event,  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress  are  announced  with 
"L'Empereur,  L'Empereur;"  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  imperial  princesses,  maids 
of  honor,  and  court.  The  embassador  of 
the  first  delegation  takes  the  Emperor 
down  the  line,  presenting  each  of  his  coun- 
trymen or  women  individually,  hands  him 
over  to  the  embassador  of  the  next  dele- 
gation, and  returns  for  the  Empress,  going 
through  the  same  programme.  After  they 
have  both  made  the  circuit,  they  proceed 
into  the  next  room  (the  ballroom),  where, 
after  they  have  seated  themselves  on  a 
raised  dais,  the  dancing  commences  imme- 
diately before  them,  and  the  presentation 
is  over.  You  can  then  circulate  from  one 
end  of  this  magnificent  suite  of  apartments 
to  the  other.  The  ball  is  sometimes  open- 
ed by  the  Emperor.  He  generally,  how- 
ever, remains  seated  until  twelve  o'clock, 
when  the  Emperor,  Empress,  and  all  the 
court,  together  with  the  members  of  the 
diplomatic  body,  proceed  to  the  supper- 
room,  from  whence,  at  about  one  o'clock, 
he  retires,  and  is  seen  no  more  that  even- 
ing. At  half  past  one  the  guests  proceed 
to  supper.  For  the  accommodation,  how- 
ever, of  those  who  wish  refreshments  ear- 
lier in  the  evening,  the  apartment  to  the 
left  of  the  antechamber,  which  you  enter 
from  the  Escalier  d'Honneur,  is  kept  open 
as  a  buffet  all  the  evening.  The  apart- 
ments used  on  these  occasions  are  eight  in 
number:  first,  the  buffet;  then  the  Salle 
de  la  Paix,  with  its  immense  chandeliers 
and  mirrors,  which  is  used  for  dancing; 
then  the  Salle  det  Markchaux,  with  its  mag- 
nificent ceiling,  its  colossal  caryatides,  its 
portraits  of  distinguished  marshals  and 
generals,  its  furniture,  and  curtains  of 
green,  gold,  and  velvet,  in  which  the  Em- 
peror and  Empress,  and  princesses  of  the 
imperial  family  are  seated,  surrounded  by 
the  court,  high  officers  of  the  empire,  and 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  corps  dip- 
lomatique. This  saloon  is  also  used  for 
dancing.  Next,  the  Salon  Blanc,  used  for 
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a  cardroom.  The  furniture  is  green  silk, 
damask,  and  gold,  and  the  Gobelin  carpets 
of  this  and  the  next  room  cost  $200,000. 
The  next  saloon  (Salon  cFApoUori)  is  equal- 
ly as  magnificent  as  the  last ;  contains  a 
fine  painting,  by  Mignard,  of  Apollo  and 
the  Muses.  Then  comes  the  Salle  dm 
Trone,  or  Throne  Room,  the  hangings  of 
which  are  of  dark  red  velvet  and  gold,  of 
the  most  surpassing  richness.  The  throne, 
which  faces  the  windows,  is  surmounted  by 
a  canopy  of  dark  red  velvet.  The  drapery 
is  studded  with  bees  of  gold,  and  back  of 
the  two  chairs  which  sit  on  the  platform 
the  imperial  coat  of  arms  may  be  seen  em- 
broidered in  gold.  The  platform  is  reached 
by  three  semicircular  steps.  Then  comes 
the  Salon  Louis  XIV.,  furnished  with  red 
damask  and  gold  :  here  are  fine  paintings 
by  Mignard,  representing  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  children,  Louis  in 
his  seventieth  year,  and  Louis  presenting 
his  grandson,  Philip  V.,  to  the  Spanish  no- 
bles. The  GaUerie  de  Diane,  an  immense 
hall  180  feet  long,  which  contains  numer- 
ous fine  paintings  by  Mignard,  is  used  as 
a  supper-room,  and  is  the  last  of  the  suite. 
When  these  most  gorgeous  apartments  are 
filled  with  two  thousand  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, adorned  and  decorated  with  all  the 
splendor  that  taste  can  conceive  or  wealth 
command,  one  can  form  a  faint  idea  of  the 
picturesque  effect. 

As  nearly  every  lady  who  expects  to  be 
presented  purchases  something  new  in  the 
shape  of  laces  and  jewelry,  we  wish  to  rec- 
ommend her  to  wholesale  houses  of  the 
first  standing  in  Paris,  where  she  can  buy 
at  wholesale  prices.  For  laces  or  India 
shawls,  the  Compaome  det  Indet,  who  manv 
ufacture  their  own  laces  from  their  own 
designs,  and  who  keep  a  special  agent  in 
India  to  buy  the  finest  shawls.  This  is 
the  largest  house  in  Paris,  and  their  as- 
sortment is  immense.  And  for  jewelry 
in  all  its  various  branches,  P.  Laroche  the 
Elder,  107  Boulevard  de  Sevastopol,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  established  houses  in  Paris, 
and  considered  one  of  the  very  best.  For 
shirts,  and  every  article  used  by  gentle- 
men in  the  furnishing  line,  Christy,  No. 
200  Rue  de  Rivoll,  is  well  spoken  of. 

John  Munroe  &  Co.,  American  Bankers, 
5  Rue  de  la  Paix,  is  a  most  central  and 
convenient  position  for  all  strangers,  all 
the  members  of  which  firm  are  Americana. 
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Their  New  York  branch,  8  Wall  St.  (under 
the  same  firm),  issue  letters  of  credit  for 
traveling  purposes,  extending  to  every  de- 
sirable pUce  in  Europe. 

Experience  only  can  convince  our  conn- 
tiymen  of  the  many  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  being  in  correspondence  with 
American  bankers,  fully  acquainted  with 
the  movements  of  the  Atlantic  steamers, 
the  residences  of  their  fellow-countrymen 
abroad,  the  American  physicians,  etc.,  etc. ; 
for,  in  a  strange  land,  strangers  are  obliged 
to  apply  to  and  advise  with  their  bankers 
lor  a  thousand  things  affecting  their  con- 
venience, comfort,  and  interest,  and  we, 
with  thousands  of  others,  can  readily  testi- 
fy to  the  readiness  with  which  Messrs.  J. 
H.  &  Co.  answer  all  such  calls  from  their 
countrymen.  In  addition  to  their  well 
supplied,  fully  attended,  and  gratuitous 
reading-room,  they  offer  the  desirable  fa- 
cility for  receiving  all  such  effects  as  trav- 
elers desire  so  frequently  to  deposit  in 
careful  hands;  and  no  unimportant  con- 
sideration is  to  be  had  for  those  who  so 
systematically  and  promptly  attend  to  the 
distribution  of  the  letters  addressed  to  them 
by  and  for  their  correspondents.  Rue  de 
la  Paix  is  one  of  the  most  central  positions 
in  Paris.  It  is  the  grand  thoroughfare  be- 
tween the  boulevards  and  the  palace  of 
the  Tuileries  and  Champs  Elysees. 

Messrs.  John  Arthur  &  Co.,  No.  2  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  and  No.  10  Rue  Castiglione,  a  most 
responsible  house,  established  in  Paris  86 
years  ago,  have  added,  in  addition  to  their 
Bank  and  Exchange,  and  House  and  Estate 
Agency,  a  most  important  branch  to  their 
already  extended  business,  one  much  need- 
ed, and  of  which  many  Americans  will  avail 
themselves,  viz.,  a  "  World  Express"  and 
"Transit  Agency,"  for  forwarding  packages 
of  goods  of  all  sizes  to  any  part  of  the  globe : 
daily  between  London  and  Paris,  and  week- 
ly between  America  and  Paris ;  also  secur- 
ing passages  on  the  great  steam-ship  lines. 
This  house  will  have  a  most  extensive  Eu- 
ropean correspondence. 

VERSAILLES. 

The  most  interesting  town  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Paris  is  decidedly  that  of  Versatile*. 
It  lies  twelve  miles  southwest  of  the  capi- 
tal. Cars  leave  every  hour  for  this  en- 
chanting place ;  but  if  a  party  intend  vis- 
iting H,  we  should  most  decidedly  advise 


taking  a  carriage,  and  starting  very  early 
in  the  morning,  visiting  the  palace  and 
grounds,  and  dining  at  the  Hotel  du  Res- 
ervoir or  Hotel  de  France,  and  returning 
in  the  evening.  The  Hotel  de  France 
serves  a  first-rate  dinner,  and  the  wines 
are  remarkably  good.  Previous  to  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Versailles  was  used 
as  a  hunting-station.  About  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  that  monarch 
became  tired  of  St.  Germains,  then  the 
residence  of  the  court,  and  determined  to 
build  a  palace  that  would  command  the 
admiration  of*  Europe.  The  works  were 
commenced  in  1660.  The  architect  Levan 
was  the  designer.  Le  Notre  was  employ- 
ed to  lay  out  the  gardens  and  grounds,  and 
Le  Bran  to  paint  the  apartments.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  sufficient  room,  the  whole  of 
the  surrounding  country  to  an  extent  of 
sixty  miles  in  circumference  was  pur- 
chased; hills  were  leveled  or  elevated, 
and  valleys  excavated  or  filled  up ;  to  per- 
fect the  landscape,  water  was  brought  from 
an  immense  distance  to  supply  the  reser- 
voirs and  fountains.  The  actual  expense 
of  the  whole  of  this  stupendous  undertak- 
ing was  over  two  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars! The  whole  court  removed  here  in 
1681,  and  it  was  the  residence  of  the  differ- 
ent monarchs  up  to  1789.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  enormous  amount  first  ex- 
pended, and  that  required  to  keep  up  such 
a  court,  impoverished  the  country,  and  was 
the  principal  cause  of  the  first  revolution 
in  1789.  Before  that  time  the  population 
of  Versailles  was  over  100,000;  now  it 
scarcely  numbers  80,000.  The  number  of 
persons,  however,  who  visit  the  town  on 
Sundays  and  fete-days,  when  the  Grandes 
Earn  or  Petites  Eaus  play,  is  very  large. 

Versailles  is  divided  into  two  quarters, 
Quarter  St.  Louis  and  Quarter  Ndtre  Dame. 
The  former  is  noticed  for  its  splendid  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  St.  Louis ;  the  latter  for  its 
fine  church,  streets,  and  splendid  edifices ; 
also  an  excellent  statue  of  General  Heche 
in  Place  Hoche.  As  the  visitor  approaches 
the  palace,  his  attention  is  arrested  by  the 
magnificent  Plaoe  dArmes.  On  the  east- 
ern side  are  situated  the  cavalry  barracks, 
formerly  the  king's  stables.  They  are 
built  of  hewn  stone,  and  inclosed  by  iron 
railings.  From  the  Place  d'Armes  we  as- 
cend directly  to  the  main  buildings.  As 
I  seen  from  the  court,  the  palace  appears  an 
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intricate  and  interminable  mass  of  build- 
ings. It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe 
the  splendor  of  the  palace  and  its  depend- 
encies. We  shall  merely  mention  the  prin- 
cipal portions  of  this  magnificent  structure, 
referring  the  reader  to  Galignan&s  Gtdde, 
or  a  work  written  by  M.  Gavard,  entitled 
The  Palace  of  Versailles. 

After  passing  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  or  garden  front,  you  begin  to  ap- 
preciate the  vastness  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture. The  western  facade  is  nearly  six- 
teen hundred  feet,  or  over  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length.  This  great  facade  is 
broken  by  a  central  projection  of  300  feet 
front,  the  whole  relieved  by  numerous  por- 
ticoes, statues,  and  columns.  The  trav- 
eler is  astonished  with  the  countless  groups 
of  statuary  which  adorn  the  avenues,  and 
the  numerous  fountains  that  meet  him 
on  every  hand.  At  all  the  angles  are 
beautiful  vases  in  white  marble.  Imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  central  projection 
lies  the  Parterre  oVEau,  consisting  of  two 
oblong  basins  surrounded  by  twenty-four 
bronze  groups.  From  the  centre  of  each 
rise  jets  of  water  in  the  shape  of  a  basket. 
Opposite  the  southern  wing  of  the  palace  is 
the  Parterre  du  Midi,  containing  two  ba- 
sins of  white  marble.  On  the  side  nearest 
the  palace  is  situated  a  bronze  statue  of 
Napoleon. 

La  petite  Orangerie,  below  the  level  of 
the  terrace,  contains  the  equestrian  statue 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, who  was  thrown  from  his  carriage 
and  killed.  Close  by  stands  the  celebrated 
orange-tree  which  was  part  of  the  property 
of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon.  Leonora, 
wife  of  Charles  III.,  king  of  Navarre, 
planted  it  in  1421 ;  it  has  now  been  flour- 
ishing upward  of  440  years,  and  is  still  in 
the  height  of  its  vigor.  In  front  of  the 
northern  wing  of  the  palace  lies  the  Par" 
terre  du  Nord.  It  is  separated  from  the 
Parterre  d'Eau  by  a  wall,  ornamented  by 
bronze  vases  cast  by  Duval.  The  terrace  is 
adorned  with  flower-beds  and  two  fountains, 
that  of  the  Crowns  and  the  Pyramide  ;  the 
first  so  called  from  the  water  issuing  from 
crowna  of  lanrel ;  the  last,  from  the  basins 
rising  one  above  the  other  in  a  pyramidal 
form.  Below  the  basin  of  the  Pvramide 
arc  the  Baths  of  Diana,  the  centre  of  which 
represents  the  nymphs  of  Diana  at  bath. 
North  of  this  bath  lie  the  basins  De  Nep- 
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tune  and  Du  Dragon.  The  former  is  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  fountain  at  Ver- 
sailles. It  cost  over  $300,000;  it  is  only- 
played  on  state  occasions,  as  the  expense 
is  over  $2000  for  every  occasion.  The 
small  fountains  play  every  other  Sunday  ; 
when  the  large  ones  play,  it  is  announced 
in  the  French  journals. 

Returning  again  by  the  Parterre  da 
Nord,  we  arrive  at  the  Bassine  Latent,  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the 
palace.  North  of  this  fountain  are  two 
flower-gardens,  each  adorned  with  a  fount- 
ain. Then  comes  a  lawn,  called  "Tapis 
Vert,"  which  extends  from  the  Bassin  La- 
tone  to  the  Bassin  d'Apollon,  the  largest, 
next  to  that  of  Neptune,  at  Versailles*  The 
God  of  Day  is  here  represented  drawn  by 
four  horses,  surrounded  by  dolphins,  tri- 
tons,  and  sea-monsters.  Within  the  grounds 
are  lakes  embowered  in  groves,  where  float 
beautiful  boats  and  little  ships. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  park  we  perceive 
the  beautiful  villa,  Le  Grand  Trianon,  built 
for  Madam  de  Maintenon,  a  favorite  mis- 
tress of  Louis  XIV.     In  one  of  the  saloons, 
the  Galerie  du  Palais,  formerly  occupied 
as  the  dining-room  of  Louis  Philippe,  are 
some  very  beautiful  paintings,  by  Boucher, 
Bidault,  Thomas,  and  Roger.    The  apart- 
ments formerly  occupied  by  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  Nemours,  and  before  them  by 
Napoleon  I.,  are  very  splendid.     They 
were  intended  for  the  use  of  Queen  Victo- 
ria during  her  proposed  visit  to  Louis  Phi* 
lippe.     In  the  Cabinet  de  la  Heine,  which  is 
most  richly  furnished,  we  see  the  same  bed 
which  was  formerly  occupied  by  Josephine. 
This  villa  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Louis 
XIV.,  Louis  XV.,  and  Louis  XVI. ;  also  of 
Napoleon  I.     The  decorations  of  all  the 
apartments  are  very  rich  and  splendid,  and 
they  abound  in  valuable  paintings  and 
choice  pieces  of  sculpture.     The  grounds 
and  gardens  are  laid  out  in  imitation  of 
those  of  Versailles.     The  traveler,  on  his 
way  to  visit  the  Petit  Trianon,  will  pass 
the  building  where  the  state  carriages  are 
kept.     Here  may  be  seen  four  sledges 
owned  by  Louis  XIV. ;  the  carriage  used 
by  Napoleon  as  First  Consul;  the  one 
used  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  XII., 
which  is  the  same  used  by  the  present  Em- 
peror, being  newly  decorated  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  also  the  one  used  for  the  baptism  of 
the  King  of  Rome,  the  baptism  of  Prince 
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Eugene,  and  the  marriage  of  the  present 
Empress. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  Petit  Trianon. 
This  mansion  was  built  by  Louis  XV.  for 
liia  mistress,  Madam  da  Barri :  the  build- 
ing is  only  70  feet  square.  On  the  first 
floor  is  a  drawing-room,  dining-room,  bil- 
liard-room, boudoir,  bedchamber,  dressing- 
roam,  and  antechamber ;  the  second  floor 
is  used  for  domestics.  In  the  garden  is  a 
beautiful  little  theatre  formerly  used  by 
the  court;  also  a  Swiss  cottage  erected  by 
Marie  Antoinette.  Both  the  Trianons  may 
be  seen  every  day  except  Friday.  A  small 
fee  is  expected,  especially  on  showing  the 
state  carriages. 

We  now  return  to  the  Palace.  At  the 
entrance,  near  the  chapel,  is  an  office  where 
guides  may  be  hired  for  one  franc  an  hour. 
We  must  heartily  recommend  them,  even 
if  yon  have  your  courier,  as  much  time 
may  be  saved  in  using  their  services.  The 
palace  is  open  every  day  except  Monday*. 
Among  the  many  historical  collections  con- 
tained in  this  immense  palace,  we  will  men- 
tion only  a  few  of  the  principal.  In  the 
gallery  of  statuary,  the  most  interesting  is 
the  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc,  by  the  late  Prin- 
cess Maria,  duchess  of  Wurtemberg ;  also 
one  in  white  marble,  by  Pradier,  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Orleans.  In  the  Salle  de  Constan- 
ftss  is  a  splendid  picture,  the  Taking  of 
Constantinople,  by  Horace  Vernet ;  the 
Surprise  of  Abdel  Eader's  Smala,  by  the 
stme  artist;  also  many  scenes  from  the 
Crimean  War,  including  the  storming  of 
Mslakoffand  Sevastopol.  At  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  north  wing  we  find  the  Salle  de 
f  Opera,  properly  decorated  with  mirrors 
and  chandeliers.  Attached  to  the  Royal 
box  of  the  theatre  is  the  Foyer  du  Roi, 
where  the  court  generally  partook  of  re- 
freshments between  the  acts.  At  the  ball 
given  to  Queen  Victoria  during  her  visit 
in  1855,  the  pit  of  the  theatre  was  boarded 
over,  and  400  hundred  guests  sat  down  to 
upper.  The  royal  party,  composed  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  Prince  Consort,  Prince  Napoleon  and 
feu  sister  the  Princess  Hathilde,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  his  sister  the  Princess  Royal 
-now  wife  of  Prince  Frederick  William 
of  Prussia— and  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  sat 
down  in  the  Emperor's  box. 

Close  to  the  theatre  is  a  gallery  contain- 
ing statues  and  busts  of  the  principal  per- 


sonages of  France  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Adjoining  is  the 
Salle  des  Croisades,  containing  pictures  of 
battles  fought  in  the  Holy  Land  during 
the  Crusades ;  also  monumental  tombs  of 
grand  masters  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  In  one  of  the  rooms  are  the 
cedar  gates  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  in  the  island  of  Rhodes :  they 
were  presented  to  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
by  Sultan  Mahmoud  in  1836.  Ascending 
to  the  attic  story,  we  find  a  room  contain- 
ing portraits  of  the  celebrated  literary  men 
of  France :  opposite  are  a  number  of  rooms 
containing  historical  portraits,  coins,  med- 
als, etc. 

Descending  again  to  the  gallery  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  containing  histor- 
ical paintings  up  to  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
we  now  enter  into  the  Grands  Apparte- 
ments,  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the  first 
floor  of  the  central  projection  facing  the 
garden.  Those  on  the  north  were  occu- 
pied by  the  king,  those  on  the  south  by 
the  queen.  They  are  all  ornamented 
with  paintings  illustrative  of  the  life  of 
Louis  XIV.  Nearly  adjoining  are  the 
SaUe  des  Etats  Generaux,  the  Salle  de 
V Abandonee,  Salon  de  Venus  ;  the  last  con- 
tains the  Three  Graces  by  Pradier;  the 
Salon  de  Diane,  in  which  there  is  a  hand- 
some portrait  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria. 
Next  is  the  Salon  de  Mars,  formerly  used 
as  a  ballroom :  adjoining  this  is  the  Salon 
de  Mercure :  it  has  a  beautiful  ceiling,  paint- 
ed by  Philippe  of  Champagne,  and  was 
once  occupied  as  the  state  bedroom.  Next 
is  the  Throne-room,  or  Salon  cTApollon.  On 
the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  visit  to 
the  Emperor  in  1856,  this  saloon  was  used 
as  the  ballroom,  and  was  most  brilliantly 
illuminated.  The  Emperor  opened  the  ball 
with  Queen  Victoria  in  a  quadrille. 

We  now  pass  through  the  Salon  de  la 
Guerre  and  Salon  de  la  Paix  into  one  of 
the  most  splendid  rooms  in  the  world,  the 
Grande  Galerie  de  Louis  XIV.,  measuring 
242  feet  in  length,  48  feet  high,  and  35  feet 
broad.  The  ceiling  is  beautifully  decora- 
ted by  Le  Brun ;  the  walls  are  ornament- 
ed with  Corinthian  pilasters  of  red  mar- 
ble ;  in  the  niches  are  statues  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,  Mercury  and  Minerva.  To  the 
left  of  this  hall  lie  the  private  apartments 
and  the  reserved  apartments  of  the  king. 
From  the  window  of  one  of  these  apart- 
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ments — Cabinet  des  Chasses — the  royal  fam- 
ily usually  sat  to  see  the  hunters  return 
from  the  chase,  and  the  game  counted  in 
the  coot  des  cerfs  below.  The  door  ad- 
joining this  window  is  the  one  which  ad- 
mitted Madam  du  Barri  from  her  apart- 
ments above  to  the  chamber  of  Louis  XV. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  rooms,  in  fact, 
the  gem  of  the  palace,  is  the  sleeping- 
chamber  of  Louis  XIV. :  the  bed  on  which 
the  great  king  died  is  still  here.  The 
walls  are  adorned  with  portraits  of  differ- 
ent members  of  the  royal  family,  and  the 
ceiling  covered  with  a  painting,  by  Paul 
Veronese,  taken  from  the  Doge's  palace  at 
Venice  by  Napoleon  I.  This  room  also 
contains  a  copy  of  the  crown  of  Charle- 
magne. 

Passing  through  a  very  beautiful  room, 
called  the  Salon  de  la  Paix,  we  enter  the 
Chamber  a  Coucher  of  Marie  Antoinette. 
This  room  was  successively  occupied  by 
the  three  Marias :  Maria  Theresa,  queen 
of  Louis  XIV.,  Maria  Lcczinska,  queen  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  Marie  Antoinette,  queen 
of  Louis  XVI.  The  unfortunate  Marie 
Antoinette  was  asleep  in  this  room  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  October,  1789,  when  the 
mob  burst  into  the  palace.  She  made  her 
escape  through  a  small  corridor  leading  to 
the  grand  antechamber  of  the  king.  In 
this  room  she  gave  birth  to  the  Duchess 
d'Angouieme.  The  queen's  state  apart- 
ments end  with  the  Salon  de  Grande  Convert 
de  la  Heme  and  the  Salle  des  Valets  de  pied 
de  la  Heine ;  the  last  made  notorious  as  be- 
ing the  spot  on  which  the  queen's  guards 
were  butchered. 

Leading  from  the  escalier  de  marbre — 
which  is  considered  the  most  magnificent 
in  France — is  the  Salle  du  Sacre.  This 
saloon  contains  David's  celebrated  picture 
of  the  Coronation  of  Napoleon,  for  which 
he  received  £20,000.  It  also  contains,  in 
addition  to  several  other  valuable  paint- 
ings, Napoleon's  Distribution  of  the  Ea- 
gles to  the  Legions.  After  passing  through 
two  small  rooms,  which  were  formerly  the 
chapel  of  Louis  XIII.,  or  on  the  site  of  the 
chapel,  we  enter  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing saloons  of  the  palace :  it  is  called  Salle 
d-i  1782,  and  contains  portraits  of  all  the 
heroes  of  the  Revolution  of  1789,  repre- 
senting many  as  before  and  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Empire.  In  passing 
from  the  Salle  de  1782  to  the  southern 
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wing  of  the  palace,  we  notice  in  the  Esca- 
lier des  Princes  three  fine  marble  statues, 
one  of  Napoleon  I.,  one  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  one  of  Louis  XIV.  Descending  the 
stairs  we  enter  the  Salle  Napoleon,  con- 
taining statues  and  busts  of  the  Napoleon 
family.  Then  follows  the  Galerie  de  P E*%- 
pirc,  containing  pictorial  illustrations  of 
the  times  of  Napoleon  I.  In  passing  into 
a  gallery  which  runs  behind  the  last,  and 
which  contains  busts  of  all  the  celebrated 
generals  between  1789  and  1815,  we  see  a 
magnificent  marble  statue  of  General 
Uoche,  by  MUhomme. 

After  visiting  the  Oaleries  des  Marine* 
and  Galerie*  des  Torabeaux,  we  enter  into 
the  Grande  Galerie  des  BataUles.  This 
splendid  gallery,  400  feet  long,  is  devoted 
to  pictures  representing  the  great  battles 
of  France,  from  the  fifth  up  to  the  nine- 
teenth century :  here  may  be  seen  many 
of  the  works  of  Horace  Vernet,  Gerard, 
David,  and  many  other  of  France's  great- 
est artists.  Adjoining  is  the  Salle  de  1830, 
illustrating  the  principal  events  of  that 
revolution.  Immediately  behind  these 
rooms  is  an  immense  gallery  filled  with 
statues  and  busts  of  celebrated  personages. 

From  this  gallery  we  ascend  to  the  At- 
tique  du  Midi:  this  suite  of  rooms  is  de- 
voted to  historical  portraits.     In  the  4th 
room  Americans  will  recognize  purtralla 
of  their  countrymen,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel 
Webster,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  James  K. 
Polk.  Next  to  this  gallery  we  have  a  very 
interesting  room,  containing  views  of  the 
Royal  Residences.     After  descending  the 
magnificent  Escalier  de  Marbre,  the  niches 
of  which  are  filled  with  busts  and  statues 
of  eminent  men,  we  enter  on  the  ground 
floor  a  series  of  fourteen  rooms,  devoted  to 
portraits  of  celebrated  warriors,  admirals, 
and  marshals  of  France.     From  here  we 
must  peep  into  the  Galerie  des  Ram  de 
France,  which  contains  the  portraits  of  all 
the  kings  of  France,  from  Pharamond  to 
Louis    Philippe.      There    are    numerous 
smaller  apartments,  which,  if  the  visitor 
have  ample  time,  he  might  inspect ;  but  if 
he  have  but  one  day  to  "  do"  Versailles, 
he  will  now  feel  like  adjourning  to  the 
Hdtel  de  France,  and  partaking  of  a  rery 
excellent  dinner. 

FONTAINEBLEAU. 

Next  to  Versailles  in  importance  is  the 
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handsome  town  of  Foniainebleau.  The 
bum  is  derived  from  a  delicious  spring  of 
water  found  on  the  site  of  the  present  town 
ever  one  thousand  years  since,  and  named 
by  the  thirsty  huntsmen  Fontaine  Belle 
Em.  The  present  town,  containing  a  pop- 
ulation of  10,000  inhabitants,  owes  its 
formation  to  the  chateau  or  palace,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  royal  res- 

I  idences  of  France.     The  town  is  situated 

i  about  forty-two  miles  southeast  from  Paris, 

|  and  may  be  reached  in  one  hour  and  forty 
mantes  by  the  Lyons  Railway.  Omni- 
buses are  at  the  station  to  convey  you  to 
the  town ;  but  to  see  the  scenery  of  the 
forest  a  carriage  must  be  employed,  and 
s  bargain  made  beforehand.  The  usual 
fries  is,  for  carriages,  12  francs  per  day ; 
stdaVhorses,  6  f. ;  donkeys,  2  f. 
It  U  difficult  to  fix  the  date  of  the  first 

i  loyal  residence  here  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.    It  is  certain  that  Louis  VII. 

,  Raided  here  in  the  12th  century.  The 
present  chateau  was  commenced  by  Fran- 
cis I.  b  the  16th  century.  It  was  repair- 
ed by  Henri  IV.,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 
Napoleon  I.  spent  $1,200,000 ;  and  in  1831 
talis  Philippe  had  it  completely  restored 
st  an  enormous  expense.  It  has  been  the 
theatre  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
wests  of  French  history.  Here  it  was 
that  Napoleon  signed  his  abdication  in  the 
presence  of  the  remnants  of  his  imperial 
gaanis.  The  divorce  between  the  Emper- 
<*  and  Josephine  was  pronounced  here, 
la  1812  Napoleon  retained  Pope  Pius  VII. 
captive  in  this  palace  for  the  space  of  eight- 
sen  months.    Charles  IV.,  king  of  Spain, 

!  *ho  was  dethroned  by  Napoleon,  was  de- 
**hied  s  captive  here  for  twenty-four  days. 
Queen  Christine  of  Sweden  had  her  secre- 
te^ Monaldeschi,  assassinated  here  by  her 

i  «dew.  In  1686  Louis  XIV.  here  signed 
*e  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The 
great  Conde  died  here  at  the  age  of  66. 
Here,  in  1766,  the  only  son  of  Louis  XV. 
Ml  a  victim  to  poison. 

Although  the  palace  is  not  very  im- 
Ptfag  externally,  it  is  of  immense  ex- 
tent,  inclosing  four  different  courts.  The 
Principal  one,  formerly  known  as  the  Cover 
e»  Cheval  Blanc,  but  now  as  the  Cour  des 
■4*eiix-*o  called  from  Napoleon,  in  the 
eeotre  of  this  court,  having  taken  leave  of 
«*  ttmnant  of  his  Old  Guard,  who  had 
wowed  him  through  all  adversity  up  to 


the  time  he  took  his  departure  for  Elba. 
The  event  has  been  commemorated  by  the 
celebrated  picture  "Les  Adieux  des  Fon- 
tainebleau."  An  inscription  in  tho  court 
also  records  the  affecting  scene. 

One  of  the  principal  apartments  in  the 
palace  is  the  Galerie  de  Francois  J.  It  was 
built  in  1580  by  the  king  whose  name  it 
bears.  Its  ceiling  and  wainscoting  are  of 
oak,  covered  with  beautiful  gilded  sculp- 
tures. The  walls  are  frescoed,  and  sur- 
rounded with  bas-reliefs.  Next  follows 
the  Appartements  des  Reincs-Meres.  These 
were  the  apartments  occupied  by  Pius  VII. 
while  detained  by  his  imperial  jailer ;  they 
are  beautifully  adorned  with  specimens  of 
Gobelin  tapestry.  They  comprise  the  Sa- 
lon ePAttente,  Salle  de  Reception,  and  Cham- 
ore  a  Coucher — this  last  was  the  nuptial 
chamber  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans ;  Cabi- 
net de  Toilette  and  Cabinet  de  Travail  de 
Pitt*  VII. ;  this  last  leads  into  the  bed- 
chamber of  Anne  of  Austria.  This  room 
is  elaborately  carved  and  gilt;  it  is  the 
same  occupied  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
when  he  visited  Francis  I.  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. It  was  in  this  room  that  Napoleon 
I.  tried  to  persuade  Pope  Pius  VII.  to  re- 
sign his  temporal  power. 

By  the  private  staircase  we  arrive  at  the 
private  apartments,  comprising  the  Ante- 
chambre,  Cabinet  ParHcuUer,  Cabinet  du 
Secretaire,  Cabinet  de  Travail,  and  Salle  des 
Bains.  In  the  cabinet  particulier  the  Em- 
peror signed  his  abdication.  The  table 
upon  which  he  signed  it  is  now  covered 
over  with  a  glass  case  to  protect  it  from 
the  sacrilegious  relic -hunter.  The  Salle 
du  Trone  is  a  splendidly  decorated  apart- 
ment. From  the  ceiling  hangs  a  magnifi- 
cent lustre  of  rock-crystal,  worth  $25,000. 
It  also  contains  the  table  on  which  the  Mar- 
shals of  France  formerly  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  a  very  correct  portrait  of 
Louis  XIII.  by  Philippe  de  Champagne. 
Adjoining  the  throne-room  is  a  boudoir, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  unfortunate  Ma- 
rie Antoinette.  The  ceiling  is  exquisitely 
painted  by  Barthelemy,  and  represents 
Aurora.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  may  be 
seen  the  cipher  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The 
window-fastenings  were  all  manufactured 
by  her  husband,  Louis  XVI.  The  next 
room  was  her  chambre  a  coucher;  it  has 
been  successively  occupied  by  Maria  Louisa 
and  Maria  Amelie. 
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The  most  magnificent  apartment  in  the 
palace  is  the  Salle  du  Hal,  or  Galerie  de 
Henri  II.  Every  where  appears  the  cres- 
cent of  Diana  of  Poitiers  linked  with  that 
of  her  royal  lover.  The  ornaments  through- 
out are  most  imposing.  The  Galerie  des 
Colotvuss,  corresponding  in  dimensions  to 
the  Salle  dn  Bal,  was  formerly  used  as  a 
dining-room.  The  marriage  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  was  'celebrated  here  in  1837, 
when  it  was  redecorated  in  the  most  gor- 
geous manner. 

There  are  numerous  other  scenes  in  the 
palace  well  worth  visiting,  such  as  Salle  de 
Louis  XIII.,  that  celebrated  monarch  hav- 
ing been  born  there,  Salle  des  Gardes,  etc., 
etc. ;  and  some  are  not  visible  without 
special  permission,  such  as  the  apartments 
of  Madam  de  Maintenon.  It  was  in  these 
apartments  that  the  Spanish  deputies  of- 
fered Louis  XIV.  the  crown  of  Spain,  for 
his  grandson  Philip.  The  Appartements 
de  la  Neuve,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Princess  Borghese,  have  been  transformed 
into  a  beautiful  little  theatre.  Let  Petite 
Appartements,  formerly  occupied  by  Maria 
Louisa :  in  one  of  these  rooms  is  an  in- 
scription pointing  out  the  place  where  the 
unfortunate  secretary  of  Queen  Christine 
of  Sweden  was  murdered  by  order  of  his 
mistress.  It  is  also  necessary  to  procure 
a  special  permission  to  visit  the  library, 
which  is  well  worth  seeing.  A  fee  of 
about  2  francs  is  expected  by  the  person 
showing  the  palace. 

In  the  Park  aud  Gardens,  the  objects 
most  worthy  of  notice  are,  first,  VEtxmg, 
or  great  pond,  famous  for  its  carp,  which 
are  of  enormous  size  and  great  age.  In 
the  middle  of  the  pond  is  a  beautiful  pavil- 
ion, constructed  by  Francois  I.  There  is  a 
canal  190  feet  broad  and  4000  long,  which 
traverses  the  whole  extent  of  the  park. 
It  is  fed  by  springs  from  the  garden.  Here 
may  be  seen  the  famous  Chasselas  grapes ; 
the  vines  cover  a  wall  nearly  a  mile  long. 
They  were  introduced  by  Francois  I.  The 
Forest  ofFontainebleau  contains  over  40,000 
acres,  and  is  sixty-three  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  principally  covered  with 
broom-heath  and  underwood,  although  it 
contains  many  groves  of  oak,  beech,  and 
black  firs.  The  finest  point  of  view  in  the 
whole  forest  is  from  Fort  de  lT£mpereurt 
distant  some  two  miles  from  the  palace,  to 
which  place  you  should  by  all  means  drive* 
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The  forest  is  intersected  with  roads  radia- 
ting in  all  directions.  On  the  principal 
route  stands  an  obelisk,  where  it  is  said 
the  "spectral  black  huntsman"  who  haunts 
the  woods  appeared  to  Henri  IV.  imme- 
diately preceding  his  assassination.  If 
you  have  no  courier  with  you,  it  would  be 
well  to  engage  a  good,  intelligent  valet  de 
place,  and  he  may  be  found  on  the  spot. 
The  Hotel  de  France,  facing  the  palace,  is 
very  good,  and  an  excellent  dinner  may  be 
there  obtained. 

Returning  to  Paris,  you  pass  through 
the  old  town  of  Melun;  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  English  in  1620.  It  now 
contains  8000  inhabitants. 

Malmaison. — We  are  sorry  to  inform  our 
readers  that  this  once  lovely  spot,  surround- 
ed as  it  is  by  so  many  historical  recollec- 
tions, has  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  Spain,  who  has  strictly 
forbidden  all  visits.     It  was  the  favorite 
residence  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  who 
died  here  on  the  29th  of  May,  1814.     It 
was  here  that  Napoleon  planned  some  of 
his  greatest  campaigns.     He  also  spent 
five  days  here  after  bis  second  abdication. 
Nearly  all  the  pleasure-grounds  have  been 
cut  up  and  sold  for  lots.    The  Empress 
Josephine's  remains  were  interred  in  the 
town  of  Rueil,  close  by.    Her  son  Eugene, 
and  daughter  Hortense,  mother  of  the  pres- 
ent emperor,  erected  a  beautiful  monument 
to  her  memory.    It  is  of  white  marble,  ex- 
ecuted by  Cartellier.     It  consists  of  an 
arch  supported  by  four  columns  resting  on 
a  basement.     The  Empress  is  kneeling  in 
the  act  of  prayer.   An  inscription  is  on  the 
basement,  "A  Josephine,  Eugene  et  Hot- 
tense"    Opposite  to  this  stands  the  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  present  Emperor  to 
his  mother.     It  is  likewise  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  of  nearly  the  same  design  as  the 
other.     It  represents  the  queen  kneeling. 
On  the  basement  is  the  inscription,  "Ala 
Heine  Hortense,  smji's  Napoleon  TIL  "    The 
little  church  which  contains  these  monu- 
ments is  quite  ancient,  having  been  built 
in  the  year  1584,  at  the  expense  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu.     To  visit  the  church,  you 
take  the  St.  Germain  Railroad.    From  the 
road  to  the  village  the  distance  is  about 
half  a  mile.     About  half  a  league  farther 
on  is  situated  Maison  Lafitte,  a  beautiful 
chateau  by  Mansard.     It  was  presented 
by  Napoleon  I.  to  the  Duke  de  MontebeUo, 
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and  was  afterward  purchased  by  M.  La- 
fitte.  It  was  in  this  house  that  Voltaire 
wrote  "  Zaire,"  and  came  near  losing  his 
fife  with  the  small-pox. 

St.  C'(md,  celebrated  as  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  present  Emperor,  is  situated 
about  six  miles  west  of  Paris.  It  can  only 
be  visited  by  written  permission,  and  in 
(be  absence  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 
For  permission,  apply  in  writing  to  M.  VA  d- 
j*nt  General  da  Palais  des  Tttileries.  St. 
Cloud  may  be  reached  by  railway  (rive 
droite).  Be  certain  to  take  your  seat  on 
the  left  side  of  the  carriage,  otherwise  you 
▼31  miss  many  superb  views.  The  origi- 
nal name  of  St  Cloud  was  Novigentum ; 
MChdoaldy  grandson  of  Clovis,  when  his 
brothers  were  murdered  by  his  uncle  Clo- 
ture, escaped  to  this  place,  concealed  him- 
self in  the  woods,  and  lived  as  a  hermit. 
After  his  death  he  was  canonized,  and  the 
former  name  changed  to  St.  Cloud.  Man- 
sard designed  the  chateau,  which  was  built 
originally  for  Jerome  de  Gondy,  a  finan- 
cier of  Paris,  in  1658.  Louis  XIV.  bought 
it,  and  presented  it  to  his  brother,  the  Due 
d'Orteans,  who  spent  an  immense  amount 
of  money  improving  and  adorning  it. 

It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  great 
CTOts;  among  others,  Napoleon  here  laid 
&e  foundation  of  his  power,  and  pnt  him- 
■df  at  the  head  of  the  government  by 
expelling  with  his  armed  grenadiers  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  who  were  hold- 
ing their  sittings  in  the  Orangerk.  Here 
Charles  X.  signed  the  fatal  ordinances 
»hich  caused  the  Revolution  ot  1830,  and 
leak  hhn  his  throne.  Henry  III.  was  a&- 
ftttsinatedhere.  Queen  Henrietta  of  Eng- 
,  hud  died  here  in  1670.  It  was  the  favor- 
ite residence  of  Marie  Antoinette,  Napo- 
feon  L,  as  well  as  of  the  present  Emperor. 
Qw»n  Victoria  waa  received  and  entcr- 
ttoedherebythe  Emperor  in  1856.    The 


the  Emperor  and  Maria  Lousia  was  cele- 
brated in  1810.  Prince  Napoleon,  son  of 
the  late  Prince  Jerome,  was  here  baptized 
by  Pope  Pius  VII.  In  the  Salon  de  Ve- 
nus are  some  beautiful  specimens  of  Gobe- 
lin tapestry,  copied  from  Rubens'  pictures 
of  scenes  in  the  life  of  Marie  de  Medicis, 
mother  of  Louis  XIII.  The  first  is  "her 
birth;"  "her  affianced  husband,  Henri 
IV.,  securing  her  portrait ;"  "  her  nuptials 
at  Florence,"  and  "  her  portrait  as  Bello- 
na."  This  subject  is  continued  in  the 
Sahn  de  Minerve  and  billiard-room.  In 
the  former  are  "  the  repetition  of  their 
marriage  at  Lyons,"  "  the  birth  of  Louis 
XIII.,"  "Marie  de  Medicis  appointed 
guardian  of  the  realm,"  and  "her  recon- 
ciliation with  her  son."  In  the  billiard- 
room  are  her  " flight  from  Blois,"  "the 
Triumph  of  Truth,"  "  her  journey  to  Pont- 
de-Ce,"  "the  conclusion  of  Peace,"  and 
"  Destiny  of  Marie  de  Medicis."  The  Sa- 
lon Vernet,  now  occupied  by  the  young 
Prince  Imperial  as  a  play-room,  contains 
eight  splendid  pictures  by  Horace  Vernet. 
In  the  Emperor  and  Empress's  private 
apartments  are  some  very  fine  paintings. 
These  apartments  are  also  historically  in- 
teresting as  having  been  occupied  by  Ma- 
ria Antoinette,  the  Empress  Josephine, 
Maria  Louisa,  Duchess  do  Berri,  Queen 
Henrietta  of  England,  and  Queen  Victoria 
during  her  visit  in  1855. 

There  are  two  parks  attached  to  the  pal- 
ace;— the  Pare  HesSrri  and  the  Grand  Pare. 
The  first  is  stocked  with  stags  imported 
from  England,  and  contains  flower-gar- 
dens and  groves  of  trees,  statues,  and  orna- 
mental pieces  of  water.  The  Grand  Park 
has  a  circumference  of  twelve  miles,  and 
is  planted  with  chestnut,  lime,  and  elm 
trees.  The  grand  cascade  of  St.  Cloud  is 
divided  into  the  higher  and  lower  cascades ; 
they  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  dol- 


[  CTentis  commemorated  by  a  large  paint-  j  phins,   shell  -work,  etc.     The  grand  jet 
Bg  by  Huller.     It  hangs  in  the  EscaUer  ,  dTeau,  to  the  left  of  the  cascades,  at  the  ex- 


tBomevr.  The  figures  are  the  Queen 
*d  Prince  Albert,  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
P""!  and  Lord  Clarendon. 

One  of  the  principal  saloons  in  the  pal- 
fa  of  St  Cloud  is  the  Galene  d'Apollon; 

*  ■  of  immense  size ;  the  ceiling  is  paint- 
*nj  exquisite  style,  to  represent  Apollo 

•  G*d 'of  light  It  contains  a  beautiful 
**Ale  itatue  of  the  Empress  Josephine. 
"  was  in  this  saloon  that  the  marriage  of 


tremity  of  the  long  avenue,  Arises  from  a 
circular  basin  to  the  enormous  height  of 
140  feet,  and  discharges  5000  gallons  per 
minute.  The  waters  generally  play  every 
second  Sunday  of  the  month  in  summer. 
On  one  of  the  finest  spots  in  the  park  Na- 
poleon I.  erected  a  tall  square  tower  called 
the  Lantern  of  Diogenes,  a  copy  of  the  mon- 
ument of  Lysicrates  at  Athens,  from  the 
summit  of  which  a  splendid  view  of  the 
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surrounding  country  may  be  obtained.  A 
small  foe  is  expected.  The  celebrated 
Fetes  of  St.  Cloud  commence  7th  of  Sep- 
tember and  last  three  weeks,  and  are  well 
worth  visiting,  especially  on  Sundays. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  park  is  the  town 
of  Sevres,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  France, 
having  existed  over  1300  years;  its  pop- 
ulation is  now  about  5000.  It  is  princi- 
pally celebrated  for  its  magnificent  impe- 
rial manufactory  of  porcelain,  known  as 
Sevres-ware.  This  establishment  has  been 
in  existence  since  1737,  and  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  government  for  over  100 
years.  The  show-rooms  and  museum  may 
be  visited  daily  (Sundays  and  holidays  ex- 
cepted) without  a  ticket ;  but  to  visit  the 
work-shops  a  ticket  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  this  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
M.  le  Mlnistre  cTEtat.  You  are  obliged  to 
put  yourself  under  the  charge  of  a  guide, 
who  expects  a  fee.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  institutions  of  the  French 
government ;  being  mostly  devoted  to  ex- 
periments in  the  art  for  the  benefit  of  pri- 
vate manufacturers,  it  never  has  paid  its 
expenses.  It  employs  nearly  200  women. 
The  show-rooms,  which  are  six  in  number, 
contain  many  valuable  specimens  of  per- 
fection in  the  art:  tea -sets  worth  $3000 
and  $4000 ;  copies  from  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Guido,  and  Titian,  worth  from 
$5000  to  $10,000,  equal  to  any  copies  on 
canvas.  There  are  also  many  beautiful 
specimens  of  stained  glass,  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  was  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  lost.  The  museum  consists  of  twelve 
rooms,  containing  specimens  from  all  coun- 
tries and  at  all  periods,  of  clay,  earthen- 
ware, and  china,  at  different  stages  of  its 
manufacture,  from  the  coarsest  pottery  to 
the  finest  porcelain,  being  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  art  since  its  commencement. 
Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  process  of  manufacture,  nor 
does  it  come  within  our  province.  But 
enter  the  worjc-shops  by  all  means.  They 
are  on  the  ground  floor,  and,  if  you  wish 
to  purchase  (which  you  may  do  in  the 
show-room),  remember  that  porcelain  man- 
ufactured here  is  worth  more  than  that  of 
any  other  establishment  in  France  or  any 
other  country. 

St.  Denis,  a  town  of  some  10,000  inhab- 
itants ;  it  is  situated  six  miles  north  of  Par- 
is, and  may  bo  reached  by  omnibus,  or  the 
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Northern  Railway.    Trains  leave  Paris  on 
the  latter  every  hour.     The  town  offers 
little  interest  to  the  traveler,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  A  bbey  Churchy  which  has  been 
the  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  France 
from  the  time  of  Dagobert  (580)  to  Louis 
XVIII.     It  is  390  feet  long,  100  wide,  and 
80  high ;  it  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a 
chapel  built  in  the  year  240  for  the  recep. 
tion  of  the  remains  of  St.  Denis,  who  was 
beheaded  on  Montmartre  for  propagating 
the  Christian  faith.    Abbo  Suger  built  the 
towers,  porch,  and  vestibule  of  the  present 
church  in  1130 ;  the  nave  was  erected  by 
order  of  St.  Louis.     The  lower  portion  of 
the  church  is  beautifully  ornamented  with 
sculpture  and  paintings.     Two  flights  of 
steps  lead  down  to  the  crypt,  where  are 
chronologically  arranged  the  monuments 
of  the  different  sovereigns  of  France.  Dur- 
ing the  first  Revolution,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Convention,  the  tombs  were  rifled  of  their 
contents,  and  the  remains  of  kings  and 
queens  were  thrown  into  two  large  ditches 
opposite  the   northern  porch.     In  three 
days  fifty  tombs  were  opened,  rifled,  and 
demolished.     Louis  XVIIL,  however,  had 
the  desecrated  mass  of  confused  banes 
taken  from  the  ditches  where  they  had 
been  cast,  and  placed  with  the  ashes  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  under 
the  high  altar.    In  1785  a  decree  -was  pass- 
ed to  raze  the  church  to  the  ground ;  but 
this  act  of  Vandalism  was  arrested  by  Na- 
poleon I.,  who  had  it  repaired  as  a  place 
of  sepulture  for  the  princes  of  hia  own  dy- 
nasty.    Among   the  magnificent  monu- 
ments contained  in  this  ancient  church  are 
those  of  Henry  II.  and  Catharine  de  Medi- 
ci, Louis  XII.  and  Anne  of  Brittany ;  that 
of  Francis  II.,  husband  of  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots :  this  is  surrounded  by  weeping  an- 
gels; it  was  erected  by  his  unfortunate 
wife.     Henry  III.,  who  was  assassinated 
by  Jacques  Clement ;  Due  de  Bern,  who 
was  also  assassinated.     In  the  undercroft 
is  the  marble  sarcophagus  in  which  Char- 
lemagne was  interred  at  Aix-la-CnapeUe. 
One  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  expended  on  the  restorations  of  St. 
Denis  since  the  Revolution.     Adjoining 
the  church  is  the  Maison  Imperial*  <T Edu- 
cation de  la  Legion  cPffonneur,  devoted  to 
the  education  of  sisters,  daughters,  and 
nieces  of  members  of  the  Legion  of  Hon* 
or,  established  by  Napoleon  I.    A  fee  of 
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•brat  one  franc  is  expected  by  the  guide 
who  conducts  you. 

Vncenma  is  situated  about  one  and  a  half 
nrika  east  of  Paris.     It  is  celebrated  for  its 
chateau,  and  forest,  and  state  prison.     It 
possesses  many  beautiful  walks,  and  is 
Bach  frequented  by  Parisians.     A  long 
sad  beautiful  avenue,  beginning  at  the 
Bwrnere  du  Trme,  leads  to  the  town.    Its 
origin  dates  from  Philip  Augustus,  who  in- 
dosed  the  forest  with  strong  walls,  and 
built  a  royal  residence  at  the  extremity. 
St.  Louis  administered  justice   under  a 
large  tree  in  the  forest,  where  a  stone  pyr- 
amid has  been  erected  to  commemorate  the 
event    Philippe  de  Valois,  in  1337,  de- 
mUshed  the  old  building  and  commenced 
the  present  chateau.    In  the  centre  stands 
a  donjon,  which  the  cruel  Louis  XI.  con- 
stituted a  state  prison ;  here  the  brave  and 
gallant  Henry  V.  of  England,  after  being 
proclaimed  King  of  France,  took  up  bis 
Radence,  and  died  after  a  brief  reign  of 
two  years.    The  donjon  is  built  entirely 
of  stone  and  iron;  its  walls  are  seventeen 
feet  in  thickness.     A  magnificent  view 
my  be  had  from  the  top.     In  the  vaults 
below  is  the  Salle  de  la  Question,  where  the 
tortures  were  put  while  the  unfortunate 
victims  were  being  questioned.     Among 
the  principal  prisoners  confined  here  were 
Heary  IV.,  king  of  Navarre,  Maria  Lou- 
isa, daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  the 
Princes  of  Conde  and  Conti,  Prince  Edward, 
•on  of  the  Pretender,  the  Due  d'Enghien, 
and  many  of  the  conspirators  of  May,  1848. 
Opposite  the  donjon  stands  the  church  La 
Aasfa  CkapeUe :  the  spire  of  the  turret  is 
unnoanted  by  a  crescent,  the  emblem  of 
Kane  de  Poitiers.     Her  infatuated  lover, 
Henry  II.,  had  her  portrait,  perfectly  na- 
ked, painted  by  Jean  Cousin,  in  the  midst 
of  eelestial  beings,  on  the  window  to  the 
kft;  the  figure  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  blue  ribbons  which  decorate  her  hair. 
There  is  a  splendid  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Due  d'En- 
ghien, who  was  shot  in  1804.   Over  a  draw- 
bridge  you  pass  into  the  extensive  gar- 
dens, beautifully  ornamented  with  statues 
■ad  fountains.     Here  Louis  XIV.  heard 
wadentally  of  the  secret  passion  Mile,  de 
kVslliere  entertained  for  him,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  information ;  he  was  re- 
siding here  during  the  construction  of  Ver- 
■aifles.    Adjoining  the  chateau  is  an  arse- 


nal, an  armory  containing  some  60,000 
stand  of  arms,  with  an  immense  number 
of  pistols,  pikes,  and  swords.  Here  are 
also  powder  magazines,  a  park  of  artillery, 
and  cavalry  barracks.  During  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September,  officers 
from  the  different  regiments  practice  artil- 
lery firing  three  times  a  week.  To  obtain 
permission  to  see  the  chateau,  a  written  or- 
der is  necessary ;  to  procure  which,  address, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week,  M.  le 
Commandant  de  VAriUlerie  da  1st  Arron- 
dusementat  Vincennes. 

St.  Germain.  —  This  town  of  13,000  in- 
habitants lies  fifteen  miles  west  of  Paris ; 
it  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  posi- 
tion and  salubrity  of  climate.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain, 
founded  by  King  Robert  in  1010.  Francis 
I.  built  a  splendid  palace,  and  made  it  a 
royal  residence;  his  son  Henri  II.  was 
born  here.  Charles  IX.  and  Louis  XIV. 
were  also  born  at  St  Germain ;  the  great 
Louis  XIII.  died  here.  Louis  XIV.  re- 
sided here  for  some  time  after  the  death  of 
his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  when 
Madam  de  Montespan  had  supplanted 
Mile,  de  la  Valliere  in  his  affections,  he 
presented  the  palace  to  her  as  a  residence. 
Louis  afterward  assigned  it  to  James  II. 
of  England,  who  held  the  semblance  of  a 
court  here  for  twelve  years;  he  died  in  the 
palace.  There  was  a  monument  erected 
to  his  memory  by  George  IV.  of  England ; 
it  stands  in  the  parish  church  situated  in 
the  Place  du  Chateau,  opposite  the  palace. 
The  room  where  he  died  is  shown ;  also 
the  bedchamber  of  Madam  de  la  Valliere, 
with  the  trap-door  in  the  floor  where  the 
youthful  king  gained  admittance  after  his 
mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  had  the  back 
stairs  walled  up.  There  is  nothing  partic- 
ularly interesting  about  St,  Germain,  if 
we  except  the  beautiful  terrace  or  par teiTe, 
a  magnificent  walk  100  feet  wide  by  one 
and  a  half  miles  in  length.  It  is  orna- 
mented with  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  sha- 
ded by  lofty  chestnut  trees.  Behind  the 
terrace  extends  the  forest  of  St.  Germain, 
which  covers  a  surface  of  8000  acres,  and 
has  a  circuit  of  over  20  miles.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  France,  and  well  stocked 
with  deer  and  does.  There  are  two  fairs 
held  here  annually ;  one  on  the  first  Sun- 
day after  the  25th  of  August,  which  lasts 
three  days,  and  is  called  Fete  de  St  Louie ; 
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the  other  is  held  the  first  Sunday  after  the 
80th  of  August,  and  is  called  the  Fete  des 
Logo,  which  also  lasts  three  days.  There 
are  a  great  many  English  families  live 
here. 

St.  Ouen,  on  the  road  to  St.  Denis.  This 
village  is  situated  in  one  of  the  finest  plains 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  It  was  a  favorite 
residence  of  King  John,  who  erected  a  cha- 
teau here  in  1331.  It  was  the  place  where 
the  Knights  of  Malta  held  their  annual 
meetings.  The  chateau  passed  successive- 
ly into  the  hands  of  Charles  VI.,  Louis  XI., 
the  monks  of  St.  Denis,  and  Louis  XIII., 
who  presented  it  to  Count  d'Evreux.  It 
was  still  later  inhabited  by  Mme.  Pompa- 
dour. Louis  XVIII.  presented  it  to  Ma- 
dame dirCayla,  and  stopped  here  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  in  1814,  and  here  signed  the 
charter,  Declaration  de  St.  Oven,  wherein  he 
promised  a  charter  to  the  people.  In  this 
village  are  immense  subterranean  store- 
houses for  corn,  where  it  can  be  kept  un- 
damaged for  years.  It  also  possesses  a 
mammoth  ice-house  for  supplying  Paris 
with  ice. 

Neuillg.—ThlB  beautiful  village  is  situ- 
ated west  of  Paris,  about  two  miles  from 
the  Barriere  de  l'Etoile.  It  is  famous  on 
account  of  its  splendid  bridge,  which  is  con- 
sidered not  only  the  finest  in  France,  but 
in  all  Europe ;  It  is  750  feet  long,  composed 
of  five  arches  of  120  feet  span,  and  30 
feet  high. .  This  was  the  favorite  summer 
residence  of  Louis  Philippe  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Revolution  of  1848.  There  is  a 
monument  erected  in  the  park  marking 
the  spot  where  a  cannon  ball  fell  at  his  feet 
in  1880 :  it  was  fired  from  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. A  few  days  subsequently  a  depu- 
tation presented  the  crown  of  France  to 
him  on  the  same  spot :  he  was  then  Duke 
of  Orleans.  During  the  revolution  a  mob 
broke  into  the  palace  and  penetrated  to  the 
wine-cellars,  which  contained  large  quan- 
tities of  wine.  In  the  midst  of  the  general 
intoxication  that  prevailed  the  palace  was 
set  on  fire,  and  a  great  part  of  it  destroyed. 
Numbers  of  the  mob,  unable  to  escape, 
were  either  drowned  in  a  well  in  the  cel- 
lar or  suffocated  by  smoke.  The  grounds 
were  sold  in  lots  in  1852,  and  are  now  laid 
out  in  walks  or  adorned  with  handsome 
villas. 

Rambouillet—A  small  dull  town  of  8500 
inhabitants,  lying  some  82  miles  south- 
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west  of  Paris.  It  it  remarkable  only  for 
its  Gothic  church,  chateau,  and  park.  It 
has  been  the  residence  of  many  of  the 
kings  of  France.  Francis  I.  died  here. 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  Catharine  de  Medici, 
Charles  IX.,  Rabelais,  Louis  XIV.  and 
Madam  de  Maintenon,  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  all  lived  here  at  differ- 
ent times.  In  the  park  is  a  beautiful  Doric 
pavilion,  erected  by  the  last-mentioned 
person :  it  is  called  the  LaUerie  de  la  Reim, 
where  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  suite, 
used  to  partake  of  basins  of  fresh  mQk. 
In  the  background  is  a  beautiful  artificial 
grotto,  with  a  marble  basin ;  in  the  centre 
is  an  exquisite  marble  statue,  by  Beauval- 
let,  of  Venus  entering  the  Bath.  From  a 
reservoir  on  the  top  of  the  building  the  wa- 
ter mils  over  her  shoulders,  and  jets  spout 
up  from  the  pavement.  Near  by  is  the 
Pavilion  of  ike  Four  Seasons,  where  Louis 
XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  used  to  par- 
take of  breakfast  during  the  summer 
months.  It  was  likewise  a  habit  of  Napo- 
leon I.  breakfasting  in  the  park,  and  ex- 
amining his  charts  and  maps  when  project- 
ing a  campaign.  The  chateau  is  now  a 
summer  residence  for  the  public,  and  balls 
and  fetes  are  given  in  the  park. 


We  have  now  devoted  as  much  time  as 
we  can  possibly  spare  to  Paris  and  its  sub- 
urbs. There  are  a  few  more  subjects  and 
places  we  should  like  to  mention  had  we  ' 
room.  We  shall  now  give  a  short  descrip*  - 
tion  of  the  leading  and  most  important 
places  on  the  line  of  the  different  railways 
in  France ;  and  then  the  route  to  Italy,  via 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Genoa,  and  via  Ml. 
Cenis ;  to  Switzerland  tin  Dijon  and  Ge- 
neva ;.  to  Germany  via  Strasburg ;  and  to 
Belgium  via  Amiens  and  Valenciennes. 


ROUTE  No.  1. 

From  Paris  to   Cherbourg,  by   railway. 

'  Time,  10  hours.     Distance,  229  miles. 

Fare,  first  class,  $8  80. 

We  pass  Evreux,  one  of  the  most  anaient 

cities  of  France.  It  has  a  population  of  about 

12,000  inhabitants.    It  is  situated  §8  miles 

W.N.W.  from  Paris,  and  is  very  be&Htt* 

fully  located,  being  shut  in  from  the  cold 

of  winter  by  hills  on  the  north,  and  the 

heatof  summer  by  hills  on  the  aouUl  The 
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noble  English  family  of  Devereux,  Vis- 
count Hereford,  trace  their  descent  to  this 
dry.  It  contains  two  very  respectable 
,  hotels,  Hfad  des  Grand  Cerf  and  Httel  de 
France.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains 
many  antique  houses,  a  fine  cathedral,  the 
church  of  St.  Taurin,  a  clock-turret,  built 
daring  the  English  domination  in  1417,  a 
town  hall,  episcopal  palace,  theatre,  and 
botanical  garden.  It  has  a  large  share 
in  the  ticking,  cotton,  woolen,  and  leather 
manufacture.  In  the  environs  is  the  fine 
cnateaa  of  Navarre,  in  which  the  Empress 
Josephine  resided  a  great  portion  of  her 
time  after  her  divorce. 

The  next  town  of  any  importance  is 
Btrnny,  situated  26  miles  W.N.W.  from 
Eranx:  it  has  a  population  of  about 
8000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  tri- 
bunal of  commerce ;  has  a  college,  manu- 
factories of  linens,  cloths,  woolens,  and 
Tarns.  The  Benedictine  abbey,  founded 
|  in  1018  by  Judith,  wife  of  William  IL, 
I  fake  of  Normandy,  has  been  converted 
into  a  warehouse.  The  largest  horse-fair 
in  France  is  held  here,  and  is  often  attend- 
!  ed  by  over  50,000  people.  The  next  place 
|  worth  mentioning  is  Lisieux,  a  manufac- 
|  taring  town  of  12,000  inhabitants.  It-has 
«  cathedral  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  bish- 
op's palace  and  gardens,  a  hospital,  and 
theatre:  its  principal  manufactures  are 
coarse  woolens,  flannels,  and  horse-cloths : 
It  contains  several  tanneries,  cotton-yarn 
fcctcrfes,  brandy  distilleries,  and  dye  and 
teaching  works.  Its  thoroughfares  are 
▼ay  gloomy ;  its  houses  are  built  of  wood, 
*&a  very  antiquated.  The  lady-chapel  of 
the  church  of  St.  Pierre  was  founded  by 
Hetre  Cauchon,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  who 
W  president  of  the  tribunal  that  con- 
demned Joan  of  Arc.  He  emphatically 
|  dates  H  is  in  expiation  of  the  false  judg- 
ment he  pronounced  against  an  innocent 
woman.  There  is  a  line  of  coaches  run- 
ning from  Lisieux  to  Trouville,  a  very 
good  place  for  sea-bathing.     ' 

The  next  place  of  importance  is  Caen, 
which  lies  27  miles  due  west  from  Lisieux, 
sad  189  miles  west-northwest  from  Paris, 
ft  contains  46,000  inhabitants.  There  are 
*Teral  small  hotels,  which  are  very  good. 
The  principal  are  ffdtel  cPAngleterre  and 
W**re.  The  principal  objects  of  interest 
fere  are  the  Church  of  8t.  Etienne,  founded 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  destined 
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as  a  resting-place  for  his  own  remains. 
Before  the  high  altar  may  be  seen  the  spot 
where  he  was  buried,  and  where  once  stood 
the  monument  erected  by  William  Rufus 
to  his  memory.  The  Huguenots  in  1562 
rifled  the  grave  of  its  contents,  scattering 
the  bones  in  every  direction.  One  thigh- 
bone alone  was  discovered  and  reinterred, 
but  that  again  disappeared  in  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1788.  The  church,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly plain,  was  finished  and  dedicated 
during  his  lifetime.  It  is  870  feet  long,  by 
100  high,  and  is  surmounted  by  two  noble 
towers  and  spires.  There  are  few  names 
better  known  in  history  than  William  the 
Conqueror;  yet,  notwithstanding  he  had 
reached  the  very  pinnacle  of  glory  and 
wealth,  he  died  a  miserable  death.  His 
sons  forsook  him,  his  servants  robbed  him, 
and  he  was  indebted  to  a  stranger  knight 
for  the  means  to  convey  his  body  from 
Rouen,  where  he  died,  to  Caen,  where  he 
had  erected  his  own  tomb.  Before  his 
body  was  lowered  into  the  grave,  a  de- 
mand was  made  by  one  of  the  townspeo- 
ple, claiming  that  the  site  of  the  church  be- 
longed to  him.  His  assertions  were  con- 
firmed, and  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  pay 
sixty  sous  for  a  piece  of  ground  seven  feet 
by  four,  to  bury  the  conqueror  of  England  I 
Caen  was  his  favorite  residence,  and  the 
frequent  head-quarters  of  the  English  ar- 
mies. Queen  Mathilda,  his  consort,  also 
founded  a  church  and  abbey,  called  Ab- 
baye  aux  Dames  and  Church  of  la  8t.Trm- 
tie.  In  the  centre  of  the  choir  are  pre- 
served the  pieces  of  her  tombstone  bro- 
ken by  the  Calviniste,  who  dispersed  her 
bones.  They  were  collected  again,  and 
now  lie  here.  The  cattle  built  by  William 
is  now  used  as  a  barrack,  and  the  Hall  of 
tke  Exchequer  of  Normandy  as  a  store-house. 
The  city  is  quite  handsome.  It  con- 
tains a  university,  academy,  and  chamber 
of  commerce,  a  college,  and  normal  school. 
The  Hdtel  de  WU,  on  Place  Royale,  has  a 
collection  of  paintings.  There  is  a  "  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin"  by  Perugino,  "Mel- 
chixedec  offering  Bread  and  Wine  to  Abra- 
ham," and  a  "  Virgin  and  Saints"  by  Al- 
bert Durer.  There  are  quite  a  variety  of 
manufactures  carried  on,  such  as  lace, 
blonde,  black  and  white  crape,  cutlery,  cot- 
ton-spinning, wax -bleaching,  brewing, 
dyeing,  and  ship-building.  It  has  a  large 
maritime  commerce  with  the  United  States. 
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It  supplies  the  London  market  with  large 
quantities  of  grain,  cider,  brandy,  wine, 
cattle,  fish,  fruit,  butter,  and  eggs.  It  was 
an  important  place  under  the  dukes  of 
Normandy,  who  fortified  it  It  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1846,  and  again  in  1417, 
and  held  by  them  thirty-three  years.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution,  it  was  the  seat 
of  a  university  founded  by  Henry  VI.  of 
England.  Charlotte  Corday  set  out  from 
here  to  visit  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  assas- 
sinating  Marat  the  Terrorist  Beau  Brum- 
xnel,  for  a  long  time  the  leader  of  fashion 
in  England,  here  died  a  miserable  death 
in  a  mad-house. 

From  Caen  an  excursion  can  be  made 
to  Falaise  to  examine  Falaise  Castle,  the 
birthplace  of  William  the  Conqueror.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  real  Roman  fortresses  re- 
maining in  France.  From  Caen  to  Havre 
steamers  run  daily,  making  the  trip  in  four 
hours.  It  is  quite  a  pleasant  excursion. 
On  your  trip  you  pass  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Dives,  where  William  the  Conquer- 
or collected  his  fleet  of  3000  sail  and  50,000 
men  to  invade  England. 

From  Caen  to  Cherbourg,  we  pass  the 
town  of  Baycux,  about  17  miles  west  from 
Caen .  It  has  a  population  of  11 ,000  souls. 
HUel  du  Luxembourg  is  the  best;  prices 
moderate.  The  principal  object  of  inter- 
est here  is  the  Cathedral,  a  fine  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture,  built  in  the  early 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  formerly 
contained  the  celebrated  Tapestry  of  Ba~ 
yeux,  now  removed  to  the  public  library. 
This  singular  historical  record  is  a  piece 
of  cloth  20  inches  wide,  and  over  200  feet 
long.  It  is  the  needle-work  of  Mathilda, 
wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  repre- 
sents his  exploits  in  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. This  citv  contains  a  commercial 
college,  a  public  library,  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, manufactures  of  lace,  damasks,  cal- 
icoes, cotton-yarn,  and  has  an  extensive 
trade  in  cattle,  horses,  and  butter. 

We  next  pass  CarenUm,  a  town  of  over 
8000  inhabitants.  It  contains  some  old 
fortifications,  a  castle,  and  a  curious  Nor- 
man church.  It  has  a  large  export  trade 
in  cattle,  hogs,  and  corn.  The  district  sur- 
rounding it  is  pleasing,  and  highly  cultiva- 
ted. From  this  region  are  descended  many 
of  the  noblest  of  England's  nobility — the 
Percys,  the  Beaumonts,  the  Braces,  and 
Pierponts.  Five  miles  east  of  this  place 
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King  James  II.  of  England  witnessed  the 
great  naval  battle  of  La  Hogue,  where  the 
French  were  defeated  by  the  English  and 
Dutch  fleet  combined.  The  expedition 
was  prepared  by  Louis  XIV.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regaining  for  James  the  "Engifah 
throne. 

We  next  arrive  at  Valognes,  distance 
11  miles  from  Cherbourg.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  commercial  college,  and  has  large 
manufactures  of  hats,  lace,  and  gloves. 
William  the  Conqueror  had  a  castle  here. 
It  was  here  his  court  fool  discovered  to 
him  the  plot  for  his  assassination,  and  he 
had  barely  time  to  escape  with  his  life  to 
his  Castle  of  Falaise. 

We  now  arrive  at  Cherbourg,  one  of  the 
principal  naval  ports  and  dock-yards  of 
France.  It  is  nearly  opposite  Portsmouth 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight;  the  harbor  is  pro- 
tected by  a  digue,  or  breakwater,  of  vastly 
greater  proportions  than  that  of  Plymouth, 
and  its  approaches  seaward  are  protected 
by  numerous  strong  forts.  Every  means 
has  in  fact  been  adopted  by  the  successive 
governments  of  France  for  a  long  period 
past  to  render  it  impregnable.  Cherbourg 
contains  a  population  of  25,000  inhabit- 
ants. The  principal  hotels  are  de  f  Europe, 
de  London,  and  de.  Commerce.  Its  climate 
is  remarkably  mild;  the  houses  are  of  stone, 
slated.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  naval  docks, 
which  are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The 
harbor  is  protected  on  three  sides  by  land ; 
and  to  protect  the  fourth,  and  build  the 
necessary  forts  and  redoubts  in  the  rear  of 
the  town,  over  one  hundred  mUSom  of  dol- 
lars have  been  expended.  The  works 
have  been  under  progress  since  1784*  but 
were  completely  destroyed  in  1808  and  in 
1886  by  the  violence  of  the  storm.  The 
breakwater,  as  it  now  stands,  is  nearly 
three  miles  long,  810  feet  at  the  base,  60 
feet  deep,  averaging  40  feet  under  water 
and  20  above.  It  is  defended  by  three 
immense  fortifications,  and  by  forts  on  ev- 
ery available  situation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. An  English  force  of  7000  men  land- 
ed here  in  1758,  and,  although  opposed  by 
16,000  regular  French  troops,  they  kept 
possession  of  the  place  for  three  days.  In 
the  mean  time  they  blew  up  all  the  docks, 
arsenals,  and  other  military  works,  burn- 
ing all  tiie  vessels  of  war  and  commerce, 
and  levying  a  contribution  on  the  town* 
Cherbourg  has  now  a  maritime ' 
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a  eommercial  college,  a  national  academic 
society,  a  naval  school,  and  museums.  It 
has  an  active  trade  in  wines,  cattle,  lard, 
hotter,  and  eggs,  and  other  produce  ex- 
ported to  England  and  the  Channel  Isles. 
Charles  X.  embarked  here  with  his  family, 
taking  a  last  farewell  of  his  country,  after 
abdicating  his  throne  in  1880.  The  first 
French  transatlantic  steamers  arrived  at 
New  York  from  Cherbourg  July  8, 1847. 
Teasels  belonging  to  the  English  Yacht 
dob  are  often  found  lying  here,  taking  in 
stores  of  brandy,  provisions,  and  Cham- 
pagne. The  Hdtd  de  ViBe  contains  a  small 
collection  of  very  good  pictures.  The 
Ckapelie  de  Notre  Dame  du  Vem  was  built 
by  the  Empress  Maude,  in  accordance  with 
a  vow  made  while  in  a  storm  at  sea.  There 
are  no  antiquities  possessing  any  interest 
to  be  found  in  Cherbourg.  A  United 
States  consul  resides  here.  Steamers  leave 
twice  a  week  for  Havre.  We  should  ad- 
vise the  traveler,  if  he  be  returning  home 
by  the  way  of  Havre,  to  take  this  route 
from  Fans. 

ROUTE  No.  2. 

Frem  Park  to  ifrerf-— distance  386  miles 

psiwliia,  through  Versailles,  Rambouillet 
(described  in  the  environs  of  Paris),  Char- 
trea,  Le  Mans,  Level,  Rentes,  St.  Brieuc, 
and  Moriaix. 

This  route  is  through  the  bleak  and  pov- 
erty-stricken Brittany,  a  province  much 
resembling  Scotland  in  its  barren  heath- 
moors  and  stormy  unprotected  coasts.  Its 
inhabitants  are  of  Celtic  origin,  and  differ 
u»  language,  costume,  and  usages  from  the 
mass  of  the  French  people.  An  English 
writer  says  that  "  Englishmen,  and  espe- 
cially Welshmen,  should  feel  an  interest  in 
Brittany.  When  the  Saxon  invasion  and 
domestic  troubles  drove  portions  of  the  an- 
cient Britons  from  England,  they  settled 
in  Brittany,  which  has  since  borne  their 
name.  Of  their  origin  numerous  traces 
still  exist.  The  language  is  so  similar  to 
the  Welsh,  that  Welshmen  coining  to  Brit- 
tany can  communicate  with  the  natives. 
Numerous  are  the  words  which  are  the 
same  in  both  languages." 

In  many  respects  the  Bretons  of  the 
present  day  are  what  they  were  in  the 
tune  of  CsBsar ;  nor  has  Time's  hard  tooth 
destroyed  their  salient  points.  Primitive, 
too,  and  world-old  is  new,  as  was  then,  the 


appearance  of  the  country,  reminding  one 
of  the  barren  hills  surrounding  Jerusalem. 
Huge  rocks  of  granite  and  gneiss,  vast 
tracts  of  furze  and  heath,  here  and  there 
sprinkled  with  Druidical  remains — these 
and  the  strange  aspect  of  the  people,  clad 
in  undressed  skins  and  wooden  shoes,  with 
hair,  as  of  old,  flowing  as  a  mantle  over 
neck  and  shoulders,  lead  us  back  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Many 
of  the  peasants  are  little  better  than  sav- 
ages, with  all  the  appearance  and  many  of 
the  habits  of  wild  animals.  In  truth,  civ- 
ilization seems  to  have  halted  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Brittany,  affrighted  by  its  rough  ex- 
terior. Some  of  the  towns  may  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  towns  of  England  two  or 
three  centuries  ago.  The  narrow  streets, 
destitute  of  channel  or  causeway,  abound 
with  lofty  timbered  houses  of  curious  build, 
rising  tier  above  tier  like  the  stern  of  a 
three-decker,  and  approaching  so  close  at 
top  as  almost  to  shut  out  the  light,  with 
uncouth  figures  at  the  angles,  and  quaint 
devices  on  the  walls.  Some,  of  the  shops 
are  open  to  the  street  like  booths  in  a  fair. 
In  Brittany  now,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  markets  and  fairs  are  the  great  events. 
Rare  is  the  buying  and  selling  that  takes 
place  at  other  times ;  but,  when  the  mar- 
ket occurs,  the  country  people,  from  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  throng  the 
roads,  bringing  all  imaginary  articles  to 
exchange  for  money,  for  money  is  as  greed- 
ily sought  in  Brittany  as  elsewhere.  The 
Breton  works  hard,  and  with  difficulty 
earns  his  poor  pittance  of  fifteen  sous  per 
day,  from  which,  by  a  wonderful  alchemy, 
he  contrives  to  reserve  one  sou,  which  he 
puts  carefully  by. 

After  passing  Versailles  and  Rambouil- 
let, we  arrive  at  Mamtenon,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Euse  and  Voise.  It  has 
the  ruins  of  the  gigantic  aqueduct  com- 
menced by  Louis. XIV.  to  convey  water 
from  the  Euse  to  Versailles ;  it  would  have 
exceeded  thirty  miles  in  length  if  com- 
pleted. Forty  thousand  troops  were  at  one 
time  employed  on  this  great  work;  but, 
owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air,  from 
which  a  great  mortality  ensued,  and  the 
war  of  1688,  the  works  were  interrupted, 
and  never  again  resumed.  The  Chateau 
de  Maintenon,  from  which  the  town  derived 
its  name,  was  given  to  Francoise  d'Au- 
bigne,  widow  of  Scarrou,  with  the  estate 
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surrounding,  and  the  title  Marquise  de 
Maintenon,  at  the  time  Louis  made  her  his 
wife.  They  were  married  in  the  chapel 
of  the  chateau  by  the  king's  confessor,  Pi  re 
le  Chaise,  the  king  being  47,  and  Francoise 
60  years  of  age. 

Chartres,  47  miles  southwest  from  Paris. 
— The  hotels  are  all  very  indifferent,  Le 
Grande  Monarxjue  the  best.  The  town  con- 
tains nearly  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  noted 
particularly  for  two  things — its  corn-flour 
market  and  cathedral.  The  latter  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  in  France.  It  is 
built  in  the  early  Gothic  style,  and  was 
the  first  church  in  France  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin.  Its  length  is  425  feet;  height  of 
the  tallest  spire,  804  feet ;  height  of  apex 
of  the  roof,  112  feet.  It  contains  a  vast 
number  of  beautifully- painted  windows, 
and  the  Gothic  sculpturing  of  the  screen 
that  separates  the  choir  from  the  aisles  is 
considered  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
in  France.  It  was  in  this  church  that  St. 
Bernard  preached  his  second  crusade  in 
1145.  Henri  IV.  was  crowned  here  in 
1594,  Rbeims  being  at  the  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Leaguers.  There  are  two 
other  remarkable  churches,  well  worth  a 
visit— that  of  St.  Pierre  and  St.  Andre. 
There  is  an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Marceau,  who  was  born  here  in  1769 ; 
It  stands  in  Place  Mareeau,  and  bears  the 
following  inscription:  "Soldat  a  16  cms; 
General  a  23;  il  mowrat  a  27."  It  also 
contains  an  episcopal  palace,  vast  barracks, 
a  public  library  of  90,000  volumes.  Char- 
tres was  long  held  by  the  English,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  in  1482.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Regnier,  the  poet,  and  Pierre 
Nicole,  the  mathematician.  After  passing 
Noyent-le~Rotrou — a  town  containing  some 
6000  inhabitants,  built  in  a  curious  form, 
having  only  four  streets  with  a  meadow  in 
the  centre,  and  which  contains  an  ancient 
fortress,  formerly  inhabited  by  Sully — we 
arrive  at  Lemans,  population  22,000.  The 
principal  edifice  is  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Ju- 
Jfen,  erected  in  the  13th  century,  in  the  Ro- 
manesque and  Gothic  style.  The  windows 
are  filled  with  beautiful  painted  glass.  It 
contains  the  monuments  of  Francis  I.  and 
Henry  II. ;  that  of  the  queen  of  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  and  Charles  of  Anjou.  Le 
If  ans  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Maine.  It' was  the  birthplace  of 
Henry  Plantagenet— Henry  II.  of  En- 
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gland;  the  name  is  derived  from  plant  and 
genet,  a  kind  of  broom  which  grows  abund- 
antly in  Maine ;  his  father  used  to  wear  a 
sprig  of  it  in  his  hat.  Le  Mans  consists 
of  a  lower  and  upper  town,  and  is  partly 
inclosed  with  Roman  walls.  In  addition  to 
its  cathedral,  it  has  several  other  churches, 
a  town  hall,  prefecture,  theatre,  and  two 
:  hospitals,  a  college,  seminary,  museum, 
|  and  public  library,  with  manufactures  of 
coarse  linen,  woolen  fabrics,  and  wax  can- 
dles. It  was  the  scene  of  the  frightful 
slaughter  that  took  place  in  1793,  when 
the  final  dispersion  of  the  Vendean  soldiers 
took  place.  The  Republicans  not  only 
slaughtered  the  soldiers,  but  their  misera- 
ble wives  and  children. 

From  Le  Mans  there  is  a  branch  Tail* 
road  to  Alencon,  which  has  a  population  of 
15,000  souls.  The  principal  hotels  are  the 
Grand  Cerf  and  tfAngkterre*  It  contains 
a  court-house,  cathedral,  and  public  libra- 
ry. The  industry  of  this  town  has  changed 
much  within  the  last  20  years ;  it  now  con- 
sists of  tanneries,  cider  distilleries,  bleach- 
ing, spinning,  and  printing;  the  manufac- 
ture of  embroideries  is  extensive,  also  the 
celebrated  lace  called  point  d' Alencon, 
which  still  occupies  five  or  six  houses. 
The  crystals  called  d'Alencon  diamonds  are 
found  in  its  vicinity.  One  of  the  most 
atrocious  villains  among  the  revolutionary 
leaders  was  born  here  (Hebertthe  Anarch- 
ist) ;  when  led  to  the  scaffold,  where  he 
had  sacrificed  thousands,  he  proved  him- 
self to  be  what  villains  generally  are— a 
consummate  coward. 

The  next  place  of  importance  on  our 
route  to  Brest  is  Lewd,  a  city  of  17,000  in- 
habitants. Its  principal  hotels  are  Ht/bA 
de  Paris  and  Htol  de  Tfa  Noire.  It  is  the 
chief  town  in  the  Department  of  Mayenne, 
situated  on  a  steep  declivity,  inclosed  by 
old  walls ;  and  comprises  an  old  qnartier, 
with  narrow,  tortuous  streets,  and  black, 
overhanging  wooden  houses,  and  a  new 
quartier,  with  wide,  regular,  and  well-built 
streets.  One  of  the  principal  buildings  is 
an  old  castle  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river ;  it  belonged  to  the  seigneurs  of 
La  Tremouille;  it  is  flanked  by  a  round 
tower,  built  in  the  12th  century ;  it  is  now 
used  as  a  prison.  The  town  has  a  curious 
Gothic  cathedral,  two  hospitals,  prefecture, 
town  hall ;  a  Hall  an  Toiles,  where  a  mark- 
et is  held  weekly  for  the  sale  of  linen,  cot- 
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ton  and  linen  thread,  all  of  which  are 
largely  manufactured  here.  It  Has  bleach 
and  dye  works,  tanneries  and  marble- 
works.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1466;  but  retaken  by  the  French  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the 
Yendean  war,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  one  of  the  most  glorious  victo- 
ries was  gained  by  the  Vendeans  near  the 
town.  After  numerous  defeats,  and  they 
had  been  driven  across  the  Loire  by  the 
Republicans,  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
forces  wrote  to  the  Convention  in  Paris, 
"  La  Vendee  is  no  more. "  At  this  moment 
Leecure,  who  was  mortally  wounded,  insist- 
ed on  being  carried  through  the  Royalists' 
ranks  on  a  litter ;  the  Vendeans  rallied,  and 
rushed  upon  the  Republicans  in  close  col- 
umn, carrying  every  thing  before  them, 
and  completely  routing  the  enemy,  with  a 
lots  of  12,000  men.  So  complete  was  the 
rout  that  the  remnants  of  the  Republican 
army  were  not  again  collected  for  twelve 
days.  We  pass  the  town  of  Vitre,  a  place 
of  little  importance,  although  noted  as  the 
birthplace  of  Savary  in  1750 ;  it  has  a  pop- 
ulation of  9000,  and  does  considerable  in 
the  cotton,  hosiery,  and  leather  trade.  Two 
miles  sooth  of  the  town  is  the  Chateau  des 
Rocker,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  res- 
idence of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  and  where 
she  wrote  most  of  her  charming  letters. 

We  now  arrive  at  Hemes,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Brittany,  which  contains  nearly 
40,000  inhabitants.  The  city  is  nearly  all 
modern,  it  having  been  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1720 ;  the  fire  lasted  seven  days,  and 
consumed  nearly  every  building  in  the 
town.  The  lower  or  new  town  is  rebuilt 
on  a  regular  plan ;  it  contains  a  theatre 
and  a  university,  academy,  a  school  of  ar- 
tillery, an  arsenal  and  seminary,  schools 
of  law  and  medicine,  a  normal  school,  and 
library  containing  30,000  volumes.  It 
has  an  extensive  trade  in  butter,  honey, 
wax,  and  linen  goods.  The  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster besieged  it  unsuccessfully  in  1357 ; 
in  1555  Henry  II.  held  a  Parliament  here. 
Daily  communication  with  St.  MaIo>  40 
miles  distance  north  from  Rennes ;  it  is  a 
strongly  fortified  town  of  about  10,000  in- 
habitants, situated  on  a  peninsula,  and  con- 
nected by  a  causeway  with  the  main  land ; 
it  is  defended  by  a  castle  and  strong  bas- 
tkmed  walls.  Its  public  buildings  are  a 
cathedral,  a  bishop's  palace,  a  town  hall, 


exchange,  and  theatre,  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce, school  of  navigation,,  and  naval 
arsenal ;  it  has  a  large  number  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  mackerel,  cod,  and  whale 
fisheries.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  Jacques 
Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada,  and  of 
Chateaubriand.  The  latter  was  born  in 
the  house  now  used  as  the  H6lel  de  France, 
a  very  good  house.  St  Malo  has  been 
bombarded  by  the  English  several  times, 
with  very  slight  result.  There  is  a  delight- 
ful view  to  be  had  from  the  walls.  From 
Rennes  we  take  the  diligence  to  Brest. 

Our  next  place  of  importance  is  8U 
Brieuc,  containing  some  15,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  to 
the  traveler  but  its  size,  so  we  pass  to  Mor- 
lenx,  a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  84  miles 
distant  from  Brest.  It  is  situated  at  tho 
foot  of  two  hills,  and  still  retains  its  old 
air  of  antiquity,  although  in  some  portions 
of  the  town  modern  improvements  are 
springing  up.  The  best  place  of  entertain- 
ment is  BSiel  de  Provence,  It  has  a  com- 
modious harbor,  capable  of  accommodating 
vessels  of  400  tons ;  a  town  hall,  fortified 
castle,  and  public  library.  In  1522,  Fran- 
cis I.  having  committed  some  depredations 
on  English  merchants  in  French  ports, 
Henry  VIII.  dispatched  the  Earl  of  Surry, 
who  entered  the  port  of  Morlaix  with  fifty 
vessels,  pillaged  the  town,  set  fire  to  the 
houses,  and  massacred  the  inhabitants.  In 
retiring  to  their  ships  600  of  the  last  were 
intercepted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  slaugh- 
tered near  a  spring  now  called  Fcniame 
dee  Anglais,  near  which  is  the  Cow  Beau- 
mont, a  very  fine  promenade,  two  miles  in 
length.  Steamers  run  from  Morlaix  to 
Havre  once  a  week  in  18  hours. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  terminus  of  our 
route,  the  chief  naval  arsenal  and  dock- 
yard of  France,  the  city  of  Brest,  Brustum 
of  the  Romans,  situated  on  the  north~shore 
of  a  small  gulf  called  the  Road  of  Brest. 
It  is  the  "  land's  end1 '  of  France.  Its  bay, 
which  is  capable  of  containing  all  the  ships 
of  war  in  Europe,  communicates  with  the 
German  Ocean  by  a  strait  called  the ' '  Gou- 
let,"  which  is  defended  by  forts  and  bat- 
teries, and  rendered  difficult  of  access  to 
an  enemy.  Its  immense  harbor  is  one  of 
the  most  secure  in  Europe,  and  could  ac- 
commodate 60  ships  of  the  line ;  it  is  pro- 
tected by  batteries,  and  a  citadel  built  on 
a  rock,  and  communicates  by  a  canal  with 
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the  port  of  Nantes.  Its  population  is 
88,000 ;  principal  hotel,  Grande  Monarque. 
Its  gates  are  closed  at  10  P.M.  in  summer, 
and  9  P.M.  in  winter.  You  are  obliged  j 
to  leave  your  passport  at  the  gate;  it  is 
returned  to  you  when  you  have  examined 
the  premises. 

To  visit  the  dock-yard,  you  must  obtain 
a  written  permit  from  the  Mmietre  de  la 
Marine  before  you  leave  Paris.  Its  bar- 
racks are  capable  of  accommodating  10,000 
•men ;  the  city  is  built  on  the  slopes  of  con- 
siderable hills,  and  is  divided  by  the  port 
in  two  parts,  which  communicate  only  by 
boats.  Among  its  most  important  works 
are  five  large  basins,  extensive  quays,  an 
arsenal,  vast  magazines,  building-yards, 
and  the  immense  prison  of  La  Bagnes. 
This  contains  about  8000  of  the  most  de- 
praved-looking beings  that  can  be  imag- 
ined ;  the  worst  offenders  are  chained  two 
and  two,  and  are  accompanied  by  a  garde 
with  a  sabre  and  a  soldier  with  a  loaded 
musket.  Their  dress  denotes  their  degree 
of  punishment :  a  green  cap  signifies  that 
the  wearer  is  condemned  for  life ;  a  yellow 
sleeve  denotes  one  twice  sentenced.  To 
guard  against  an  outbreak  or  rising  of  the 
convicts,  each  tails  is  pierced  with  em- 
brasures, in  which  are  two  cannons  loaded 
with  grape,  which  would  slaughter  all  the 
inmates  in  an  instant.  The  worst  of  the 
criminals  have  to  sleep  the  season  round 
on  hard  boards ;  their  daily  fare  is  half  a 
loaf  of  bread  and  half  a  pint  of  wine ;  if 
guilty  of  disobedience  of  prison  discipline, 
they  are  deprived  of  their  wine.  Brest 
has  many  important  educational  establish- 
ments^ a  medical  school,  a  naval  school, 
a  commercial  college,  a  school  of  hydrog- 
raphy, a  public  library,  botanical  garden, 
and  observatory.  The  HatpUal  Marine, 
capable  of  containing  1400  invalids,  is  one 
of  the  most  clean,  comfortable,  and  best- 
conducted  establishments  on  the  Conti- 
nent; the  rooms  are  large  and  airy;  the 
beds  hung  with  white  curtains,  as  well  as 
the  windows  of  each  talle. 

In  1548,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  landed 
at  Brest  on  her  way  to  St.  Germain,  where 
she  was  affianced  to  the  Dauphin  Francis. 
She  was  then  only  five  years  old.  Brest 
has  been  frequently  occupied  by  the  En- 
glish—in 1872,  in  1878,  in  1897 ;  'it  was  at- 
tacked without  success  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1597,  and  by  the  English  in  1694.  This 
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is  one  of  the  most  memorable  defeats  in 
English  history,  through  the  treachery  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  informed 
Louis  XIV.,  and  his  former  master,  James 
II.,  of  the  proposed  expedition  one  month 
before  the  intended  descent;  the  conse- 
quence was,  the  French  threw  up  masked 
batteries  where  none  before  existed,  and 
900  men  were  cut  to  pieces  in  an  instant ; 
every  point  was  found  bristling  with  can- 
non ;  extra  troops  had  been  collected,  and 
the  place  put  in  such  a  condition  of  defense 
that  defeat  was  inevitable. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbor  through  the 
Goulet — which  is  only  5000  feet  wide — is  so 
admirably  defended  that  not  less  than  500 
cannon  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  ves- 
sel or  vessels  attempting  the  passage.  A 
steamer  makes  daily  excursions  through 
the  harbor  and  roadstead.  It  is  well  worth 
the  time  to  see  the  fortifications.  The 
cemetery,  also,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road- 
stead, is  well  worth  a  visit. 

ROUTE  No.  8. 

Starting  from  Paris,  we  pass  through  the 
provinces  of  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  and 
Orleannois,  among  the  richest  and  most  fer- 
tile in  the  empire.  They  are  all  situated 
within  the  basin  of  the  Loire.  Maay  parts 
of  Anjou  and  Maine  are  covered  with  brush- 
wood and  heath ;  but  Orleannois  exhibits, 
in  its  fullest  perfection,  the  rich  banks  of 
the  Loire,  which  winds  its  way  through 
broad  and  verdant  meadows,  diversified  by 
vineyards, gardens,  and  forests.  The  whole 
of  this,  region  is  rich  in  memorials  of  for- 
mer ages,  and  many  of  the  cities  which  it 
contains  have  played  a  conspicuous  portia 
the  annals  of  English  as  well  as  French 
history. 

We  pass  through  Orleans,  Blois,  Toon, 
Angers,  to  Nantes,  all  cities  of  great  his- 
torical importance.  From  Paris  to  Naates 
the  distance  is  256  miles.  Fare,  first  class, 
$9  50 ;  second  class,  #6  83.  Express  train 
in  10  hours. 

Nearly  half  the  distance  between  Paris 
and  Orleans  we  pass  through  the  ancient 
town  of  Etampts,  population  nearly  9000: 
it  contains  a  Gothic  church  of  the  18th 
century,  and  the  remains  of  the  royal  cas- 
tle and  palace  built  by  King  Robert  in  the 
11th  century.  It  was  in  very  good  condi- 
tion up  to  the  time  of  Henri  IV.,  who  die* 
mantled  it.     It  was  given  as  a  patrimony 
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by  throe  different  French  kings  to  their 
dinVmnt  mistresses — by  Francis  I.  to  Anne 
of  Pfsseleu,  by  Henri  II.  to  Diane  of  Poi- 
tiers, and  by  Henri  IV.  to  Gabrielle  d'Es- 
trecs.  In  the  town  and  vicinity  are  nu- 
merous floor-mills ;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
Etampes  supplies  Paris  with  nearly  half 
the  quantity  of  flour  consumed  in  the  cap- 
ital. It  has  also  manufactories  of  soap, 
hosiery,  and  linen  thread. 

Thirteen  miles  from  Orleans  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Artenay,  near  which  the  famous 
"Battle  of  the  Herrings'*  was  fought, 
where  2000  English  soldiers — who  were 
conveying  provisions  to  the  English  army, 
which  was  at  the  time  besieging  the  city 
of  Orleans — defeated  4000  French  soldiers 
who  were  sent  to  intercept  them.  The  bulk 
of  the  stores  were  herrings,  it  being  Lent 
time,  from  which  the  battle  took  its  name. 
A  few  months  later  the  same  English 
forces4  were  defeated  at  the  first  onset  of 
the  French  led  on  by  Joan  of  Arc,  show- 
ing the  effect  of  superstition  over  the  minds 
of  men. 

Wo  now  arrive  at  Orleans,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  of  France :  it  contains 
a  population  of  47,000  inhabitants.  There 
are  several  very  good  hotels ;  the  principal 
ire  &6tel  de  Loiret,  ffdlel  cT Orleans.  Near- 
ly all  the  historical  memorials  have  been 
swept  away,  particularly  those  relating  to 
Joan  d'Arc.  Orleans  formerly  ranked 
next  to  Paris.  It  is  situated  on  a  rich 
plain,  and  contains  many  fine  squares,  but 
b  in  general  ill  built.  The  Cathedral,  or 
church  of  St.  Croix,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
France :  it  is  surmounted  by  two  towers, 
each  280  feet  high.  It  has  a  university, 
academy,  a  national  college,  a  primary  nor- 
mal school,  a  secondary  medical  school,  a 
public  library  of  25,000  volumes,  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
theatre.  In  the  town  hall,  or  Hotel  de  la 
TUle,  is  a  cast  of  the  fine  statue  of  Joan 
d'Arc,  executed  by  the  Princess  Marie, 
daughter  of  Louis  Philippe.  Its  industrial 
establishments  comprise  manufactories  of 
hosiery,  woolens,  cottons,  pottery-ware, 
vinegar,  and  saltpetre;  sugar  refineries, 
breweries,  and  metal  founderies.  It  has 
also  an  extensive  commerce  in  the  wine, 
brandy,  and  vinegar  of  its  district.  Or- 
leans was  the  capital  of  the  first  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  and  since  the  time  of  Philippe 
de  Valofa  it  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  a 


member  of  the  royal  family.  In  1428  Or- 
leans was  besieged  six  months  by  the  En- 
glish :  in  the  following  year  the  celebrated 
Joan  of  Arc  entered  the  city  with  inferior 
French  forces  in  the  face  of  the  English, 
bearing  supplies  to  the  besieged ;  and  as 
she  rode  through  the  streets  on  a  spirited 
charger,  dressed  in  full  armor  and  bearing 
a  sacred  banner,  she  was  looked  upon  by 
the  famished  townspeople  as  a  guardian 
angel.  In  opposition  to  the  opinion  and 
wishes  of  the  most  skillful  and  experienced 
of  the  French  commanders,  she  insisted  in 
organizing  a  chosen  band  of  troops,  at  the 
head  of  which  she  crossed  the  Loire  in 
boats,  and  attacked  a  portion  of  the  Bas- 
tOe  des  Tourelles :  for  many  hours  she 
was  kept  at  bay  by  a  picked  body  of  500 
troops.  In  attempting  to  scale  the  wall, 
an  arrow  pierced  her  corselet,  and  she  fell 
into  the  ditch ;  but  what  was  the  feeling 
of  supernatural  horror  and  dismay  with 
which  the  English  saw  her,  whom  they 
supposed  mortally  wounded,  waving  on 
high  her  magic  banner,  and  again  leading 
on  the  assault.  The  spirits  of  the  French 
increased ;  and  their  enemies,  believing 
that  a  supernatural  power  was  exerted 
against  them  when  they  saw  the  body  of 
their  leader  hurled  into  the  river  as  he  was 
crossing  the  drawbridge,  began  to  miter. 
Joan  carried  the  fort,  and  the  next  day  the 
English  broke  up  the  siege.  Thus,  in  sev- 
en days  after  her  arrival,  she  crossed  the 
bridge  in  triumph  that  had  been  for  months 
blockaded  by  the  English  forces,  after 
which  time  she  was  called  the  "  Maid  of 
Orleans."  In  1567  Orleans  was  pillaged 
by  the  Calvinists.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Robert, king  of  France;  Francis  II.,  hus- 
band of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  here  ended 
his  days.  The  Forest  of  Orleans  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  France. 

Thirteen  miles  from  Orleans  we  pass  the 
village  of  St.  Ay.  It  is  celebrated  for  be- 
ing the  place  where  Louis  XI.  is  buried; 
he  selected  it  in  preference  to  St.  Denis, 
where  his  forefathers  were  buried,  because 
he  supposed  he  had  recovered  from  a  seri- 
ous illness  by  the  interposition  of  the  Vir- 
gin while  residing  here.  His  monument 
consists  of  a  very  elegant  statue  in  marble, 
representing  him  on  his  knees  in  an  atti- 
tude of  prayer.  The  architectural  propor- 
tions of  the  chnrch  are  very  fine.  Near 
the  town  of  Beaugeney,  which  we  pass,  is 
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the  very  beautiful  and  picturesque  chateau 
of  Eugene  Sue. 

We  now  arrive  at  Bloia,  the  rival  of  Or- 
leans in  historical  celebrity.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Loire.  It  is  a  decayed  town,  with 
narrow  and  half-deserted  streets,  but  pos- 
sessing a  fine  old  castle  standing  on  a  rock 
which  overhangs  the  river.  This  castle 
belonged  to  the  counts  of  Blow ;  Louis  XII. 
was  born  here;  the  States-General  held 
their  meetings  here  in  1576  and  1588.  It 
has  been  for  ages  the  residence  of  kings 
and  queens,  princes,  and  dukes  of  royal 
blood,  as  well  as  the  scene  of  many  crimes 
and  murders,  foremost  in  the  rank  of  which 
stands  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  the  mighty  Henri  le  Balafre,  and 
his  brother,  the  unfortunate  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine.  The  room  is  shown  where  Cath- 
arine de  Medici  contrived  the  plot,  and 
where  her  cowardly  son,  Henri  III.,  put 
forty-five  daggers  in  the  hands  of  his  suite 
to  stab  the  Duke  of  Guise  as  he  entered 
the  chamber.  Coming  unarmed  and  un- 
protected, in  obedience  to  the  summons  of 
his  king,  he  fell,  pierced  by  every  dagger. 
His  brother,  the  following  day,  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  observatory  of  Catharine 
de  Medici  may  be  seen,  where  she  used  to 
retire  with  her  astrologer  to  consult  the 
stars.  The  castle  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
There  is  in  Blois  an  ancient  aqueduct,  cut 
in  the  rock  by  the  Romans.  The  magnif- 
icent dikes  for  the  protection  of  the  val- 
leys from  the  encroachments  of  the  Loire, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  commence  at  Blois.  It 
has  manufactures  of  gloves  and  porcelain, 
and  an  extensive  trade  in  wine,  timber, 
and  Orleans  brandy.  In  addition  to  Louis 
XII.,  Peter  the  divine,  and  Papin,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  steam-engine,  were  born  here. 
The  last  imperial  decree  of  Napoleon  I.  was 
dated  here,  having,  in  1814,  dispatched  the 
remnant  of  his  court  hither,  as  well  as  the 
Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome. 

A  very  interesting  excursion,  occupying 
two  hours,  may  be  made  from  Blois  to  the 
Castle  ofChambord.  It  was  built  by  Fran- 
cis I.,  and  has  been  the  residence  of  that 
monarch,  as  well  as  Henri  II.  and  Charles 
IX.  Louis  XIV.  presented  it  to  Marshal 
Saxe,  who  died  here  in  1750.  It  is  now 
owned  by  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  to  whom 
it  was  presented  by  a  body  of  Loyalists. 
Omnibuses  run  daily. 
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Not  far  from  Blois  is  the  Ckdtetm  de  Va- 
faifay,  interesting  to  the  traveler  from  its 
being  the  residence  of  Prince  Talleyrand 
during  the  later  period  of  his  life;  his  re- 
mains were  interred  in  a  small  nunnery  at 
Valenfay.  It  was  in  this  chateau  that  Na- 
poleon I.  kept  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  a 
prisoner  for  six  years.  Before  we  arrive 
at  Amboise  we  pass  the  Chateau  of  Cham- 
mont,  the  birthplace  of  Cardinal  d'Am- 
boise,  minister  under  Louis  XII.  Catha- 
rine de  Medici  lived  here  at  the  time  of 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Henri  II. 

We  now  arrive  at  A  mboise,  14  miles  from 
Tours.  It  is  a  meanly-bnilt  and  dull  town 
of  5000  inhabitants,  but  has  an  extensive 
manufacture  of  files  and  other  steel  goods, 
tine  wineB,  and  woolens.  It  is  noted  prin- 
cipally for  its  castle,  long  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  France.  Here  it  was  that  the 
plot  against  the  Guises  was  formed,  known 
as  the  "  Conjuratoire  d' Amboise."  The 
plot  was  discovered,  and  1200  Huguenot 
conspirators  were  either  hung  or  beheaded 
in  and  around  the  castle.  The  stench  of 
dead  bodies  was  such  that,  for  some  time, 
the  court  was  compelled  to  leave  Amboise. 
The  famous  Arab  chief,  Abd-el-Kader,  was 
detained  here  a  prisoner  by  Louis  Philippe, 
but  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  present  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.  In  the  time  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  the  chief  officer  of  the  castle  had 
three  lovely  daughters,  each  of  whom,  in 
turn,  became  his  mistress ;  their  name  was 
Babon,  and  two  of  the  favorite  mistresses 
of  Henri  IV.  were  daughters  of  two  of 
these  ladies.  Morals  at  that  time  were 
not  at  a  high  premium. 

Ten  miles  south  of  Amboise  is  situated 
the  Chateau  CJtinanceau,  built  by  Francis 
I.  It  was  given  by  Henri  II.  to  his  mis- 
tress, Diane  de  Poitiers,  who  inhabited  it 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  at  which  time 
she  was  dispossessed  of  it  by  his  mother, 
Catharine  de  Medici  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  it  escaped  the  fate  of  nearly  all 
the  old  royal  palaces,  on  account  of  the 
popularity  of  its  amiable  owner,  Madam 
Dupin.  She  was  very  accomplished,  and 
during  her  residence  here,  Voltaire,  Rous- 
seau, and  Bolingbroke  were  among  her 
constant  visitors.  The  chateau  contains 
a  fine  collection  of  historical  paintings; 
among  the  principal  are  one  of  Agnes  Sorely 
Sully,  Henri  IV.,  and  Rabelais. 

We  now  arrive  at  Tours,  the  principal 
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|      dry  of  the  province  of  Touraine.     It  oon- 
|       tains  about  29,000  inhabitants.     Principal 
hotel,  ff.  de  Univers,  a  short  distance  from 
I       the  station.     The  junction  of  the  Paris 
and  Bordeaux  road  is  here  formed.     This 
city  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  fine 
plain,  and  its  bridge  across  the  Loire  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.     One  of  the 
chief  buildings  is  a  Gothic  cathedral,  built 
bv  Henry  V.  of  England.     Its  length  is 
256  feet;  height,  86  feet:  it  is  flanked  by 
two  towers  each  205  feet  high.     It  con- 
tains an  episcopal  palace,  Exchange,  and 
Hotel  de  Ville.     It  has  a  Tribunal  of  Com- 
merce, a  National  College,  a  library  of 
82,000  volumes,  a  cabinet  of  Natural  His- 
tory, numerous  schools,  and  learned  soci- 
eties.    The  manufacture  of  silk  goods  is 
still  important ;  it  was  introduced  by  Louis 
XI.     There  is  also  an  important  manufac- 
ture of  woolen  cloths,  hosiery,  and  leather. 
The  Museum  contains  a  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, but  they  are  very  indifferent.     The 
only  surviving  portion  of  the  ancient  cas- 
tle, which  was  converted  into  cavalry  bar- 
racks, is  a  round  tower,  from  which  Charles 
of  Touraine  (son  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  who 
was  murdered  by  Henri  III.)  let  himself 
down  by  a  rope.     On  either  side  of  Rue  St. 
Martin  stand  two  ancient  towers,  visible 
from  all  parts  of  the  city.    One  of  them 
contains  a  clock,  and  is  called  Tour  SL 
Martin  ;  the  other  La  Tour  de  Charlemagne, 
from  the  fact  that  Luitgarde,  wife   of 
Charlemagne,  was  buried  beneath  it    The 
JHessis  let  Tours,  so  notoriously  known  by 
the  descriptions  of  "  Quentin  Durward," 
built  by  Louis  XI.,  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
The  new  Palais  de  Justice  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  city.     Tours  is  a  fa- 
vorite residence  of  English  families. 

From  Tours  to  the  castle  of  Laches  the 
distance  is  65  miles.  This  castle  acquired 
a  terrible  reputation  as  a  state  prison  un- 
der Louis  XI.  The  blood  curdles  at  the 
recital  of  the  deeds  of  cruelty  committed 
in  this  den  of  infamy  when  under  the  gov- 
ernorship of  the  barber  Le  Daim.  At  one 
end  of  the  terrace  is  the  monument  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  Agnes  Sorel,  mistress 
to  Charles  VII.,  in  whose  praise  it  can  be 
amid  that  she  never  exerted  her  influence 
over  her  royal  lover  but  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  good. 

After  passing  Baumur  (a  town  contain- 
ing 11,000  inhabitants,  beautifully  situated 
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on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  containing  a 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  a  college,  a  libra- 
ry, a  riding-school  for  the  army,  and  man- 
ufactures of  linens  and  cambrics),  we  ar- 
rive at  Angers,  formerly  the  capital  of  An» 
jou.  It  contains  87,000  inhabitants.  The 
principal  hotels  are  the  Cheval  Blanc  and 
Hdtel  le  Hoi.  It  contains  a  large  number 
of  antique  churches  and  buildings  of  a 
sombre  cast,  but  is  generally  ill  built.  It 
has  recently  been  much  improved.  Among 
its  ancient  structures  are  the  rains  of  a  cas- 
tle, once  the  strong-bold  of  the  Dukes  of 
Anjou.  It  has  recently  been  converted 
into  a  prison  and  powder  magazine.  Tak- 
ing its  size  and  preservation  into  considera- 
tion, it  may  be  considered  the  finest  castle 
in  France.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad 
ditch,  the  gateway  and  portcullis  being  al- 
most perfect.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Mau- 
rice, from  its  elevated  position,  is  conspic- 
uous from  all  parts  of  the  town.  It  dates 
from  the  12th  century,  and  is  in  a  very 
fine  state  of  preservation.  Margaret  of 
Anjou  was  buried  in  this  church,  but  her 
tomb  was  destroyed  by  the  Revolutionists. 
In  the  Museum,  situated  contiguous  to  the 
Cathedral,  are  some  very  fine  pieces  of 
sculpture  by  David ;  also  a  marble  bust  of 
Napoleon  I.  by  Canova.  Among  the  rel- 
ics is  a  water-pot  purporting  to  be  one  of 
those  used  by  the  Savior  at  the  marriage 
in  Cana  of  Galilee.  It  was  brought  from 
the  East  by  King  Rene.  The  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
same  building  contains  many  valuable  and 
interesting  relics.  There  are  vestiges  of 
a  Roman  aqueduct  in  the  neighborhood. 
Close  to  the  castle  is  the  suspension  bridge. 
During  the  passage  of  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers over  it  in  1849  it  fell,  and  over  250 
men  were  drowned.  One  of  the  best  con- 
ducted establishments  in  Angers  is  the 
Hospice  St.  Jean,  founded  by  Henry  II., 
king  of  England  and  Duke  of  Anjou.  It 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  12th  century. 
The  Mayenne  divides  Angers  into  an  up- 
per and  lower  town,  and  its  walls  are  con- 
verted into  extensive  boulevards,  planted 
with  trees,  and  lined  with  handsome  houses. 
It  contains  a  riding-school  and  an  Acade- 
my of  Belles-Lettres.  The  Military  Col- 
lege, where  Lord  Chatham  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  studied,  is  now  removed  to 
Saumur.  Angers  is  the  seat  of  a  royal 
college,  university,  and  academy.    Man* 
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ufactures  of  linen  and  woolen  staffs,  cotton 
and  silk  twists,  and  hosiery,  sugar  and  wax 
refineries,  and  does  considerable  trade  in 
wine,  corn,  and  slates  quarried  in  the 
neighborhood.  Bernier,  the  traveler,  and 
David,  the  sculptor,  were  both  natives  of 
Angers. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  terminus 
of  Route  No.  8.—Nanies,  256  miles  south- 
west from  Paris,  contains  a  population  of 
87,000  inhabitants,  and  ranks  the  fourth 
city  in  France  in  regard  to  population.  It 
is  situated  about  forty  miles  from  the  ocean, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Loire  and  Ksdre. 
Nantes  was  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Brittany,  and  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  pleasing  towns  of  France. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its 
public  squares.  It  is  connected  by  twelve 
bridges  with  its  isles  and  the  suburb  Mad- 
eleine, on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The 
chief  edifice  is  the  Cathedral,  with  two  tow- 
ers 170  feet  high.  Some  portions  of  the 
structure  are  of  the  11th,  18th,  and  16th 
centuries.  The  principal  object  of  curiosity 
it  contains  is  the  splendid  monument  of 
Francis  II.,  last  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  his 
wife,  Marguerite  de  Foiz.  It  was  erected 
to  their  memory  in  the  Carmelite  convent 
by  their  daughter,  Anne  of  Brittany,  but 
was  removed  from  there  to  its  present  po- 
sition. It  is  a  magnificent  work  of  art,  by 
Michel  Colomb.  On  an  altar  of  red,  white, 
and.  black  marble  repose  the  figures  of 
Francis  and  his  wife ;  three  angels  support 
their  heads,  their  feet  resting  on  a  lion 
and  greyhound.  At  the  four  corners  are 
statues  of  Wisdom,  Temperance,  Power, 
and  Justice.  The  twelve  apostles  are  ar- 
ranged at  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  Charle- 
magne and  St.  Louis  at  their  heads,  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Marguerite  at  their  feet. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  Castle  of 
Nantes,  a  massive  structure  flanked  with 
bastions:  it  dates  from  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was  the  birthplace  of  Anne  of 
Brittany,  and  she  was  here  married  to  Louis 
XII.  It  had  been  for  a  time  the  residence 
of  all  the  kings  of  France,  from  the  time  of 
Charles  VIII.  down  to  the  Revolution.  It 
was  here  that  Henri  IV.  signed  the  famous 
Edict  of  Nantes,  which  gave  protection  to 
the  Protestants.  It  was  from  this  castle 
that  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  was  a  prisoner, 
escaped  by  letting  himself  down  into  the 
Loire  by  a  rope.  Nantes  contains  also  a 
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town  hall,  mint,  and  corn  exchange*  In 
its  environs  are  manv  handsome  villas. 
Merchant  vessels  of  1000  tons  are  built  on 
the  Loire,  and  it  has  numerous  manufac- 
tures of  cottons,  muslins,  and  woolens, 
cannon  founderies,  distilleries,  potteries, 
ship-building  yards,  and  an  extensive  mar- 
itime commerce.  The  port  admits  vessels 
of  only  200  tons.  Larger  vessels  unload  at 
Paimbceuf.  Nantes  is  the  birthplace  of 
Fouche,  formerly  Minister  of  Police  for  Na- 
poleon, and  of  Bouguer,  the  mathematician. 
It  sustained  numerous  sieges,  and  was  uni- 
ted to  France  with  the  rest  of  Bretagne. 

Nantes  is  noted  for  its  butcheries  during 
the  Revolution.  Over  thirty  thousand 
souls,  principally  women  and  children, 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Carrier, 
the  most  detestable  monster  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  tired  of  single  murders  by  the 
guillotine,  invented  the  noyades  and  repub- 
lican marriages.  By  the  first  process,  boats 
were  filled  with  miserable  victims,  rowed 
into  the  stream,  and  by  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance a  valve  was  opened,  and  boat  and 
crew  sank.  Bands  of  inhuman  wretches 
were  stationed  along  the  shore  to  cut  off 
the  hands  and  fingers  of  any  poor  nnfortu- 
tunate  who  succeeded  in  swimming  on 
shore.  The  "  republican  marriage"  con- 
sisted in  binding  a  male  and  female  back 
to  back,  and  after  being  exposed  for  an 
hour  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  they 
were  dragged  to  the  banks  of  the  Loire 
and  plunged  into  the  "  natural  bath,"  as 
the  villains  facetiously  termed  the  river. 
Paimbceuf  is  situated  on  the  Loire,  thirty 
miles  below  Nantes.  Steamers  run  daily 
in  four  hours.  There  are  several  very 
good  hotels  in  Nantes:  the  principal  are 
Hotel  de  France  and  Hotel  des  Colonies. 
Hdtel  de  Paris  is  also  very  good. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Oudon  station,  on  the 
road  from  Angers  to  Nantes,  is  the  small 
village  of  Champtoos\  noted  for  its  feudal 
castle,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  fa- 
mous Blue  Beard,  of  English  juvenile  liter- 
ature. Gillts  de  Beta,  Lord  of  Laval,  or 
"  Barbe  Blue,"  as  he  was  called,  having 
been  informed  by  an  Italian  magician  that 
bathing  in  infant's  blood  would  renovate  his 
constitution — impaired  by  the  excesses  of 
youth — he  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  kid- 
napping the  children  of  the  manor  for  the 
purpose  of  bathing  in  their  warm  blood. 
He  carried  this  butchery  to  such  an  extent 
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thai  the  whole  country  raised  against  the 
cold-blooded  wretch;  he  was  seized  and 
conducted  before  John  V.  of  Brittany, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  be  burned  at  the 
stake.     He   died   confessing  his  horrid 


ROUTE  No.  4. 

From  Paris  to  La  RocheUe,  by  Orleans, 
Toon,  Poitiers  (described  in  Route  No.  8) : 
distance, 486 miles;  fare, first  class,  $10  70; 
tune,  12  hours.  From  Tours  to  Poitiers  the 
distance  is  62  miles :  trains  daily.  On  our 
way  we  pass  Wieperdue,  near  which  Joan 
of  Arc  found  the  sacred  sword  which  she 
carried  in  all  her  battles.  We  next  pass 
the  enterprising  town  ofChateUerault,  which 
contains  IS, 000  inhabitants;  it  is  one  of 
the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  of 
French  cutlery,  the  production  of  which 
occupies  about  600  familes.  It  has  a  cas- 
tle, from  which  it  derives  its  name,  a  thea- 
tre, exchange,  and  hospital.  James  Ham- 
ilton, second  Earl  of  Arran,  received  the 
dukedom  of  Chatellerault  from  Henry  II.  in 
1548  as  the  price  of  his  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  his  ward,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
with  the  Dauphin  Francis. 

We  now  arrive  at  Poitiers,  the  most  con- 
siderable town  in  the  ancient  province  of 
Poitou,  the  western  portion  of  which  con- 
stitutes the  modern  department  of  Vendee, 
celebrated  under  that  name  for  the  wars 
which,  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Rev- 
olution, its  inhabitants  waged  so  devotedly 
on  behalf  of  the  monarchical  cause — one  of 
the  moat  gallant  and  high-minded  strug- 
gles recorded  in  the  pages  of  history.  The 
hardy  and  vigorous  peasantry  of  the  dis- 
trict, strongly  attached  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  who,  unlike  the  landlords  of 
France  in  general,  resided  much  on  their 
estates,  retained  feudal  attachments  and 
ties  unknown  elsewhere ;  with  their  mas- 
ters, they  staked  life,  and  all  that  makes 
life  dear,  in  behalf  of  the  ancient  regime. 

Poitiers  contains  about  29,000  inhab- 
itants. Principal  hotels  are  HM  de  V Eu- 
rope and  HM  de  France.  It  is  inclosed 
by  old  walls,  and  has  several  old  churches, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Cathedral, 
the  Church  of  St.  Radegonde.  Inclosed 
by  iron  bars  is  a  email  chapel  in  this 
church,  in  which  is  contained  uLe  Pas  de 
Dim,"  covered  with  an  iron  case.  Here, 
the  legend  tells  us,  the  Savior  appeared 


to  the  saint.  In  the  crypt  is  the  black 
marble  coffin  of  St.  Radegonde,  to  which  a 
pilgrimage  is  made  in  the  month  of  August 
by  the  poorer  classes.  It  was  said  her 
body  had  the  virtue  of  curing  the  sick; 
but  that  being  burned  by  the  Huguenots, 
they  think  her  coffin  still  retains  its  heal- 
ing qualities.  The  churches  of  St  Per- 
chaire,  St.  HUaire,  and  St.  Jean  de  Mov~ 
Hersnevf  are  all  well  worthy  a  visit  on  ac- 
count of  the  antiquity  of  their  architecture. 
There  are  also  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre.  It  is  now  used  as  a  vege- 
table garden  by  the  Efcel  cTEvreur.  Poi- 
tiers also  contains  a  castle,  university,  acad- 
emy, and  several  schools,  hospitals,  a  pub- 
lic library  of  25,000  volumes,  a  theatre,  bo- 
tanical garden,  manufactures  of  woolen 
goods,  hosiery,  lace,  and  hats.  It  has 
some  trade  in  corn,  wool,  and  wine.  It 
came  by  marriage  into  possession  of  the 
dukes  of  Normandy,  and  was  for  three 
centuries  attached  to  the  crown  of  England. 

Near  Poitiers  was  the  scene  of  the  ever- 
memorable  conflict  between  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  at  the  head  of  as  many  Christians  as 
he  could  collect  under  his  banners,  and 
Abderrahman,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Mohammedan  forces.  The  Saracens  had 
nearly  made  their  caliph  arbiter  of  the  civ- 
ilized world,  when  the  Koran  received  its 
death-blow  in  the  West  on  this  spot  It 
is  said  by  some  writers  that  over  800,000 
Mohammedans  were  left  dead  upon  the 
field.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  a  signal 
and  most  unexpected  victory,  gained  Sept. 
9,  1866,  over  the  French  by  the  English 
under  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  cap- 
tured and  brought  to  England  John,  king 
of  France,  The  prince  was  on  his  wsy 
home  from  Bordeaux  with  some  12,000 
men,  when  he  unexpectedly  encountered 
King  John  at  the  head  of  60,000  men. 
Edward,  to  prevent  the  useless  effusion  of 
blood,  offered  to  relinquish  all  the  cities 
and  castles  he  had  taken,  and  give  up  his 
prisoners ;  but  the  French,  believing  and 
trusting  in  the  superiority  of  numbers,  re- 
fused every  offer.  The  English  were  then 
led  on  by  the  Black  Prince  and  Lord  Chan* 
doe,  and  the  result  is  well  known.  Poi- 
tiers contains  a  very  celebrated  school, 
called  EcoU  de  Droit,  numbering  a  large 
number  of  students.  Lord  Bacon  was 
among  the  number  who  studied  there. 

From  Poitiers  to  Rochefort,  distance  80 
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miles,  trains  daily.  The  first  place  of  im- 
portance we  pass  is  the  small  village  of 
Lusignan,  population  1500.  It  is  only  cel- 
ebrated as  the  cradle  of  the  Lusignan  fam- 
ily, sovereigns  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus 
during  the  Crusades.  The  old  castle  be- 
longing to  the  family  was  destroyed  by 
the  Catholics  in  1574,  and  a  public  prom- 
enade now  occupies  its  site. 

We  now  arrive  at  Niort,  a  modern  town 
of  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  beau- 
tifully on  the  slope  of  two  hills,  inclosed 
by  well-planted  promenades,  and  contains 
an  ancient  castle  surrounded  by  two  keep- 
towers,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Madame  Maintenon.  Her  father, 
Constant  d'Aubigne,  was  confined  in  it. 
There  is  a  fine  Gothic  church  built  by  the 
English,  a  market-hall,  two  hospitals,  a 
theatre,  barracks,  public  library,  a  college, 
Athenaeum,  and  botanic  garden,  with  man- 
ufactures of  woolen  stuffs,  gloves,  shoes, 
leather,  and  confectionery.  It  is  the  en- 
trepot for  the  wines  of  Gironde,  timber, 
wool,  hides,  and  cattle.  Principal  hotel, 
Hdtel  de  France. 

We  now  arrive  at  La  Rochelle,  once  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  strong-hold  of  Protestant- 
ism ;  but  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIII.  in 
1628.  At  that  time  it  contained  nearly 
80,000  inhabitants ;  it  now  numbers  half 
that  amount.  Its  best  hotels  are  Hdtel  de 
Pcete  and  Hdtel  de  France,  It  is  entered 
by  seven  gates,  and  its  streets  are  mostly 
bordered  by  arcades.  Its  principal  edi- 
fices are  a  cathedral,  town  hall,  exchange, 
courts  of  justice,  hospital,  arsenal,  docks, 
and  good  bathing  establishment.  An  in- 
ner harbor  opens  from  the  outer  port,  ca- 
pable of  containing  vessels  of  500  tons. 
The  roadstead  is  protected  by  the  isles  Be 
and  Oleron.  It  has  schools  of  navigation 
and  drawing,  a  public  library  containing 
20,000  volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
cabinet  of  natural  history.  Its  manufac- 
tures are  glass  and  earthenware,  cotton- 
twist,  and  sugar  refineries.  It  has  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  wines,  brandies,  and  colo- 
nial produce. 

In  1628  Richelieu  ordered  an  immense 
dike  over  5000  feet  in  length  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  which  contributed  much  to 
the  capture  of  the  town,  preventing  the 
English  from  sending  supplies.  The  cour- 
ageous Guiton,  when  he  accepted  the  office 
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of  mayor  at  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  said  he  would  do  so,  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  the  dagger  which 
he  then  held  in  his  hand  should  lie  on  the 
council-chamber  table,  to  be  plunged  into 
the  heart  of  the  first  person  who  should 
breathe  the  word  "surrender."  The  siege 
lasted  fourteen  months,  and  the  population 
was  reduced  from  80,000  to  5000.  The  city 
was  at  length  compelled  to  yield.  One  of 
the  articles  of  capitulation  were  that  the 
heroic  Guiton  should  retain  his  office  of 
mayor,  with  all  the  dignities  appertaining 
thereto.  His  table  and  chair  are  shown 
among  the  relics  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
The  two  towers  at  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor, the  Tower  de  la  Lanterne,  the  Porte  de 
l'Horloge,  and  several  of  the  old  city  gates, 
with  one  or  two  old  houses,  are  all  ftiat  re- 
main as  relics  of  this  most  memorable 
siege.  La  Rochelle  is  the  birthplace  of 
Reaumur,  the  inventor  of  the  Thermomet- 
ric  Scale.  Trains  run  daily  to  Rochefort, 
the  end  of  Route  No.  4. 

Rochefort  contains  16,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  forms  the  third 
military  port  of  France.  It  is  built  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Charente,  ten  miles  from 
its  junction  with  the  sea.  The  town  is 
comparatively  modern,  having  been  found- 
ed by  Louis  XIV.  in  1644.  To  obtain  per- 
mission to  visit  the  dock-yard,  or  Porte 
Militaire,  application  must  be  made  to  our 
consul.  Hotels  dee  Etrangere*  and  Grande 
Bacha.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  ram- 
parts planted  with  trees ;  has  a  tribune  of 
commerce,  a  school  of  hydrography,  a  na- 
tional college,  two  libraries,  a  botanical 
garden,  and  a  maritime  museum.  In  the 
military  port  the  largest  vessels  float  at 
all  seasons.  Attached  to  it  are  the  Bagncy 
or  convict  prison,  containing  1000  convicts, 
and  the  Hdpital  de  la  Marine,  the  hand- 
somest building  in  Rochefort.  There  is 
an  anatomical  museum  attached  to  it.  It 
is  admirably  conducted,  and  is  capable  of 
accommodating  1200  invalids.  The  com- 
mercial port  admits  vessels  of  800  tons 
close  to  the  quays.  The  arsenal  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  France.  It  has  immense 
magazines,  cannon  founderies,  and  ship- 
building docks.  Napoleon  I.  arrived  here 
July  8, 1815,  endeavoring  to  make  his  es- 
cape to  America;  but,  seeing  there  was  no 
possible  means  of  avoiding  the  English 
man-of-war  Bellerophon,  then  lying  in  the 
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mads,  he  boarded  her,  and  tried  to  obtain 
a  promise  of  safe-conduct  from  her  com- 
maaeer,  Captain  Maitland,  wkiok  he  re- 
JuteJL  As  H  is  generally  supposed  that 
a  promise  of  safe-conduct  was  given  and 
then  violated,  the  error  should  be  correct, 
cd,  JVe  fUdge  was  given.  In  1809,  the 
1£wgii*tli  under  the  command  of  Lord  Coch- 
rane, penetrated  into  the  roads  and  burned 
five  ships.  Lord  Cochrane'*  vessel  had 
1500  barrels  of  gunpowder  on  board; 
notwithstanding  this,  he  himself  steered 
through  the  fire  of  the  combined  forts, 
amounting  to  1000  guns.  Steamers  run 
daily  from  Rochefbrt  to  Bordeaux  in  seven 
hones;  fare,  $160. 

ROUTE  No.  5. 

From  Pari*  to  Bordeaux  by  Orleans, 
Tours,  Poitiers,  Civray,  and  Angouleme. 
Orleans  and  Tours  are  described  in  Route 
No.  3,  and  Poitiers  in  Route  No.  4.  Dis- 
tance, 391  miles;  fare,  first  class,  $13} 
time,  13  hours  and  40  minutes. 

We  first  pass  near  the  old  town  of  Ci- 
vray. There  is  nothing  of  special  interest 
here  to  detain  the  traveler.  The  distance 
is  about  30  miles  south  of  Poitiers.  It  con- 
tains 2000  inhabitants,  has  a  very  old  par- 
ish church  and  castle,  also  some  manufac- 
tures of  woolen  fabrics,  and  has  considera- 
ble trade  in  corn,  chestnuts,  and  truffles. 

We  now  arrive  at  Angoulime,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Angoumois.  It  stands  on 
a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Charente,  which  winds  its  way  beneath. 
The  city  proper  contains  about  18,000  in- 
habitants. The  principal  hotels  are  HbUel 
<ke  Etrtmgere*  *n&  La  Poste.  OntheiVom- 
tmade  BeanUeu  a  magnificent  view  may  be 
obtained  of  the  beautiful  valley  below :  the 
winding:  Charente,  bordered  with  verdure, 
threads  its  way  through  the  real  Cognac  of 
France,  21  miles  below. 

As  we  do  not  pass  Cognac  on  our  route, 
but  sometimes  "pass"  it  round  in  the  cars, 
we  think  it  best  to  give  a  short  description 
of  it  em  pasxmt.  It  contains  about  2000 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Charente,  and  contains  a  castle  in  which 
it  is  said  Francis  I.  was  born,  while  his 
mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  Duchess  of  An- 
gouleme, was  residing  there ;  some  histo- 
rians say  he  was  born  under  a  large  elm- 
tree,  his  mother  being  unexpectedly  con- 
fined while  out  airing  I   The  event  is  com- 


memorated by  a  stone  placed  on  the  spot. 
The  quantity  of  Cognac  distilled  does  not 
exceed  6500  tierces  a  year,  but  the  quanti- 
ty sold  as  Champagne-Cognac  amounts  to 
double  that  quantity.  The  vines  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  brandy  are  allowed  to 
run  along  the  ground,  thereby  acquiring 
additional  strength.  Cognac  is  the  entre- 
pot for  nearly  all  the  brandies  distilled  on 
the  Charente  up  to  Angouleme. 

Farther  down  the  Charente  is  the  an- 
cient town  of  SainteBj  containing  12,000  in- 
habitants. Its  population  is  principally 
employed  in  the  eau-de-vie  trade.  The 
brandy  is  shipped  on  barges  and  sent  down 
the  river  for  exportation.  At  Saintes  may 
be  seen  the  ancient  remains  of  &  Roman 
amphitheatre,  also  a  Roman  arch  of  tri- 
umph. In  the  public  library  Feneion's 
Bible  may  be  seen,  the  notes  on  the  mar- 
gin being  in  his  own  handwriting. 

Angouleme  is  275  miles  from  Paris,  and 
74  from  Bordeaux.  It  is  built  of  stone, 
and  has  a  clean  and  cheerful  appearance. 
The  old  castle,  with  its  donjon  and  towers, 
is  now  turned  into  a  prison.  It  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  counts  of  An- 
gouleme ;  and  Marguerite  de  Valois,  queen 
of  Navarre,  the  most  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished princess  of  her  day,  was  born  there. 
It  contains  a  cathedral,  court-house,  thea- 
tre, and  public  library,  hospitals,  paper- 
mills,  and  distilleries,  a  cannon  foundery, 
and  manufactures  of  serges  and  earthen- 
ware. It  was  for  some  time  the  residence 
of  the  Black  Prince.  In  the  Rue  de  Gen* 
esee  is  a  house  shown  as  the  residence  of 
John  Calvin,  when  flying  from  persecu- 
tion; he  here  taught  Greek  to  maintain 
himself.  Montalembert,  the  originator  of 
the  system  of  fortifications,  and  Ravaillac, 
the  assassin  of  Henri  IV.,  were  both  na- 
tives of  Angouleme.  We  next  pass  the 
town  ofJjibournef  one  of  the  "  Bastides,"  or 
free  towns,  founded  by  Edward  L,  king  of 
England,  in  1286.  It  is  inclosed  by  walls, 
and  contains  a  population  of  0000  inhabit- 
ants. Distance  17  miles  from  Bordeaux, 
with  which  city  it  has  considerable  traffic 
in  wine,  brandy,  and  salt.  Its  port  admits 
vessels  of  200  tons  at  high  water.  It  has 
a  large  cavalry  barrack,  and  some  manu- 
factures of  woolen,  glass,  and  cordage.  We 
now  arrive  at  La  Bastidcy  connected  with 
Bordeaux  by  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
bridges  in  Europe.    It  cost  nearly  one  and 
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a  half  million  of  dollars.  Passengers  axe 
conveyed  in  omnibuses  across  this  superb 
structure,  and  we  arrive  at  the  end  of  our 
route. 

Bordeaux,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Garonne,  60  miles  from  its  mouth, 
population  180,000. 


Bordeaux  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  Europe  in  point  of  industry,  com- 
merce, and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and 
sciences :  it  is  the  second  sea-port  town  in 
France;  the  river,  which  is  here  2600  feet 
wide,  is  nearly  60  feet  deep,  and  can  at  all 
points  of  its  long  quay  accommodate  ves- 
sels of  over  1200  tons  burden.  Its  quay  is 
nearly  8  miles  long,  and  is  lined  with  beau- 
tiful buildings,  principally  of  an  Italian 
style  of  architecture.  No  other  city  in  Eu- 
rope can  boast  of  such  a  quay.  It  has 
docks  and  building-yards  for  every  size  of 
vessel,  even  ships  of  the  line.  It  is  an 
archbishop's  see,  the  seat  of  a  national 
court,  and  of  a  university,  academy,  an 
exchange,  banks,  a  secondary  school  of 
medicine,  a  school  of  navigation,  college, 
normal  school,  and  mint.  It  is  put  in  com- 
munication with  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
River  Garonne  and  Canal  du  Midi.  Its 
commerce  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  French 
colonies,  South  America,  and  Mexico.  It 
is  the  entrepot  of  prohibited  goods ;  has 
manufactures  of  all  kinds,  especially  tobac- 
co, vinegar,  liqueurs,  and  chemical  prod- 
ucts ;  sugar  and  saltpetre  refineries,  nu- 
merous distilleries,  cotton  and  woolen  spin- 
ning, and  manufactories  of  printed  calicoes, 
and  iron  founderies.  Its  principal  exports 
are  wine,  brandy,  and  fruit ;  chief  imports, 
colonial  merchandise,  cotton  goods,  iron, 
coal,  and  building  timber.  The  principal 
merchants  are  engaged  in  the  wine  trade. 
Nearly  half  of  the  best  wines  are  sent  to 
England,  since  little  of  the  finest  Medoc  is 
used  in  France.  Paris  takes  only  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  rate  wines;  perhaps 
a  very  small  quantity  of  the  best.  Russia 
consumes  considerable  of  the  beet.  Hol- 
land is  the  great  mart  for  the  second  and 
third  qualities ;  the  United  States  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  with  a  Utile  of  the 
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best.  Before  the  Revolution  the  annual 
export  of  wine  amounted  to  100,000  hogs- 
heads; in  1827  it  was  about  55,000;  it  now 
amounts  to  over  200,000.  The  principal 
fruits  exported  from  Bordeaux  are  plums 
and  almonds. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  public  edi- 
fices of  Bordeaux  are  the  remains  of  the 
palace  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Gallinus :  it 
has  every  appearance  of  a  circus,  capable 
of  containing  15,000  people ;  the  cathedral 
of  St  Andre,  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  dis- 
tinguished by  its  two  elegant  spires  150 
feet  high ;  the  church  of  the  Feuillanta, 
which  contains  the  tomb  of  Montaigne; 
the  great  theatre  built  by  Louis  XIV.,  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  capable  of  seating 
4000  persons.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  contains 
a  gallery  of  very  indifferent  paintings. 
The  museum  contains  some  very  valuable 
antique  Roman  fragments.  The  Hotel  de 
la  Marine  and  the  triumphal  arch  of  the 
Port  Bourgogne  are  especially  deserving 
of  notice. 

Bordeaux,  under  the  name  of  Bordigala, 
was  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
when  conquered  by  the  Romans :  its  wines 
were  celebrated  as  far  back  as  the  4th  cen- 
tury. It  was  sacked  by  the  Visigoths, 
who  were  driven  from  it  by  Clovis,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Saracens  and  Normans 
in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  and  came  into 
possession  of  the  Dukes  of  Gascony  in  the 
10th.  In  1152  it  passed,  by  the  marriage 
of  Henry  Plantagenet  with  Eleanor  of 
Guienne,  sole  heiress  of  the  last  native 
duke,  and  remained  under  the  dominion  of 
England  for  over  800  years,  since  which 
time  it  has  belonged  to  France.  The 
Black  Prince,  while  governor  of  Guienne, 
resided  at  Bordeaux,  and  held  a  brilliant 
court.  His  son,  Richard  II.,  was  born 
here,  and  surnamed  Richard  of  Bordeaux. 
One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  Bordeaux  was  its  siege,  under- 
taken by  Louis  XIV.,  his  mother,  and  Car- 
dinal Mazarin.  The  wife  of  the  great 
Conde,  while  he  was  confined  at  Vincennes, 
having  escaped  the  clutches  of  Maxarin, 
threw  herself  on  the  protection  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Bordeaux :  having  captured  all 
hearts  by  her  eloquence,  beauty,  and  un- 
fortunate circumstances,  the  magistrates 
permitted  her  allies  to  enter  the  city,  and 
prepared  to  resift  the  forces  of  Louis.  She 
j  conducted  the  defense  with  so  much  heroie 
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obstinacy  that  Maxarin  was  fain  to  make 
terms,  and  raise  the  siege  at  the  end  of  a 

One  of  the  most  noted  "lions"  of  Bor- 
deaux are  the  cellars  of  MM.  Barton  and 
Gnestier,  bankers  and  wine -merchants 
— M.  Barton,  Chateau  Leoville,  and  M. 
Gnestier,  Chateau  Btycheville,  in  the  com- 
mune of  St.  Jnllen.  Their  cellars  at  no 
time  contain  less  than  5000  casks  of  wine, 
and  often  9000  and  10,000.  They  have 
paid  to  the  British  government  as  high  as 
one  and  a  half  million  dollars  for  duties  on 
vines  for  a  single  year,  nearly  $5000  per 
day.  Their  sole  agents  in  New  York  are 
C.  Maletta  &  Co.,  53  Beaver  Street,  where 
all  the  best  wines  of  this  productive  dis- 
trict may  be  had  in  their  purity,  and  at 
lower  rates  than  it  can  possibly  be  im- 
ported. 

Below  Bordeaux,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gironde,  is  the  district  of  Medoc,  to  which 
an  excursion  can  be  made  daily  by  dili- 
gence or  steamer  down  the  river.  This  is 
the  great  seat  of  the  wine-culture,  and  the 
tract  which  furnishes  the  wines  so  celebra- 
ted under  the  names  of  Chateau  Margaux 
and  Chateau  Lafitte.  This  dry  and  sterile 
peninsula  is  the  richest  wine  district  of 
France. 

"Medoc  is  the  north  termination  of  the 
extensive  district  of  sand-hills  and  sand- 
plains  called  Let  Landet.  Extending  from 
Bayonne  north,  which  changes  to  a  bank 
of  gravel  on  approaching  the  left  bank  of 
the  Garonne,  and  forms  a  narrow  strip  of 
land  nowhere  more  than  one  or  two  miles 
wide,  raised  from  50  to  80  feet  above  the 
river,  which  is  planted  with  vines,  and  con- 
tains some  of  the  most  precious  vineyards 
in  the  world.  The  transition  is  abrupt 
from  this  gravel-bank  near  the  river  to  the 
Here  Landes,  or  sandy  waste  running  to 
the  west  and  south  of  it,  producing  noth- 
ing but  firs,  furze,  and  heath.  The  soil  of 
Medoc  is  a  light  gravel,  and,  indeed,  on  the 
■pots  where  some  of  the  best  wine  is  pro- 
duced, it  appears  a  mere  heap  of  white 
qtwrtz  pebbles  rolled,  and  about  the  size 
of  an  egg,  mixed  with  sand.  The  best 
wine  is  not  produced  where  the  vine-bush 
i»  most  luxuriant,  but  on  the  thinner  soils, 
where  it  is  actually  stunted— in  ground  fit 
for  nothing  else ;  in  fact,  where  even  weeds 
disdain  often  to  grow.  Yet  this  stony  soil 
b  congenial  to  the  vine,  retaining  the  sun's 


heat  about  its  roots  after  sunset,  so  that,  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  it  works  (tra- 
vaUle)  in  maturing  its  precious  juices  as 
much  by  night  as  by  day.  The  accumu- 
lation of  sand  and  pebbles  of  which  this 
soil  is  composed  is  apparently  the  spoils  of 
the  Pyrenean  rocks,  brought  down  by  the 
torrents  tributary  to  the  Garonne  and  oth- 
er great  rivers,  and  deposited,  in  former 
ages,  on  the  borders  of  the  sea.  At  the 
depth  of  2  or  3  feet  from  the  surface  occurs 
a  bed  of  indurated  conglomerate,  called  ali- 
os, which  requires  to  be  broken  up  before 
the  vine  will  grow,  as  it  would  stop  the 
progress  of  the  roots,  being  impenetrable  to 
their  fibres.  The  vine  is  trained  exclu- 
sively in  the  fashion  of  espaliers,  fastened 
to  horizontal  laths,  attached  to  upright 
posts,  at  a  height  not  exceeding  l|  or  2 
feet  from  the  ground,  running  in  an  unin- 
terrupted line  from  one  end  of  the  vine- 
yard to  the  other.  Manure  is  scarcely 
used  In  the  culture;  only  a  little  fresh 
mould  is  laid  over  the  roots  from  time  to 
time.  But  the  plow  is  driven  between  the 
vines  four  times  each  season,  alternattngly 
laying  open  and  covering  its  roots.  This 
is  performed  by  oxen,  who  with  steady 
and  unvarying  pace  thread  the  ranks  with- 
out treading  on  the  plants.  Manure  de- 
stroys the  fine  quality  of  the  wine,  and 
moisture  or  standing  water  is  most  injuri- 
ous to  the  plant.  The  vine  begins  to  pro- 
duce at  5  years  of  age,  and  continues  pro- 
ductive sometimes  when  200  years  old, 
provided  its  roots  have  found  a  congeni- 
al soil  to  insinuate  (/water)  their  fibres, 
which  they  sometimes  do  to  a  distance  of 
40  or  60  feet,  when  the  soil  is  dry  and  deep 
enough  to  protect  them  from  the  sun.  The 
wines  are  classed  into  growths  (cnu),  ac- 
cording to  their  excellence;  and  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  strip  of  land  before- 
mentioned  is  capable  of  producing  the  pre- 
mier eras.  Indeed,  so  capricious  is  the 
vine,  that  within  a  few  yards  of  the  finest 
vineyards  it  degenerates  at  once.  The 
following  list  will  show  the  classification 
of  Bordeaux  wines,  or  clarets,  as  they  are 
called  in  England  (though  whence  the 
name,  or  what  its  meaning,  are  unknown 
in  Medoc),  together  with  the  average  quan- 
tity of  each  produced  in  one  season.  Tha 
ton,  or  tonneau,  contains  4  hogsheads,  call- 
ed barriquet: 
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5  f  Chateau  Haigaux 140-160)  ._ 
■  a  J  ChAtean  Lafitte. 120         (J? 


£      1  \SUIIHWU    UWIIItC  •••••■>.  4MI  f 

1  1  Chateau  Latour 100        f  g 

^5  (.HautBrfon 60-80  J  * 

The  last  is    properly  a  vin  de  Grave, 

grown  on  the  Garonne,  above  Bordeaux, 

yet  it  is  classed  with  Medoc  wines.    It  is 

less  in  repute  now  than  formerly. 

•a  J»  /  Mouton  (Lafitte) 120-1467  ^ 

H  J  Leoville.  the  best  of  the  f  if 

g  8  \     wines  of  St  Julien. . .  .140-186  t  g 
°a<5  (Rausan  (Margaux) 76-95  )  ' 

La  Rose  Groan,  Pichon  Longueville, 
Darfort,  Degorse,  Lascombe,  Cos-Destour- 
nelle,  in  all  about  800  tuns.  It  is  needless 
to  enumerate  those  of  3d,  4th,  and  5th  rate 
growths,  many  of  which  are  produced  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  first-rate  vineyards,  at 
the  villages,  or  in  the  communes  of  Mar- 
gaux,  Lafitte,  Latour,  without  partaking  in 
their  excellences.  The  goodness  of  a  sea- 
son will  sometimes  give  an  excellence  to 
second  class  wines,  while  in  bad  years 
those  of  first  class  sink  to  mediocrity,  and 
are  not  fit  for  exporting  to  England  (such 
is  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  char- 
acter of  these  wines  there),  but  go  to  Hol- 
land, or  are  retained  in  France.  This  is 
so  well  understood  that,  some  years  ago, 
the  proprietor  of  the  vineyard  La  Rose 
used  to  hoist,  on  a  flagstaff  above  his  house, 
the  English  flag  in  good  years,  the  Dutch 
in  middling,  and  the  French  in  bad  years. 
England  consumes  more  than  one  half  the 
premier  cms,  and  very  little  of  inferior 
sorts.  Russia  takes  a  good  deal,  Paris  lit- 
tle of  the  best ;  Holland  is  the  great  mart 
for  wines  of  second  quality ;  and  the  third- 
rate  sorts,  or  vins  ordinaires,  are  chiefly 
used  in  France.  An  erroneous  idea  pre- 
vails in  England  that  clarets  are  prepared 
for  the  English  market  by  a  certain  mix- 
ture of  brandy.  This  is  not  the  case; 
brandy  would  destroy  the  wine.  A  mix- 
ture does  take  place,  to  adapt  the  wines  to 
the  English,  but  they  are  doctored  with 
strong- bodied  (corafe)  Rhone  wines,  and 
chiefly  with  Hermitage,  the  principal  con- 
sumption of  which  is  for  this  purpose.  The 
practice  of  mixing  is  very  general.  The 
characteristic  of  the  good  wines  of  Bor- 
deaux is  their  aroma  or  bouquet;  spirit 
they  have  none,  and  will  distill  away  into 
nothing,  yet  the  aroma  will  be  retained 
and  penetrate  even  through  the  Rhone 
wine,  when  it  is  judiciously  added.  The 
average  price  of  a  hogshead  (barrique)  of 
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genuine  wine  of  the  first  growth,  in  the 
cellars  of  the  first  houses  of  Bordeaux,  ia 
£50  ($250),  which,  with  carriage,  duty,  bot- 
tling, etc.,  amounts  to  £80  ($400),  rather 
more  than  70*.  ($17  50)  a  dozen.  A  first- 
growth  wine  of  a  fine  vintage  is  scarcely 
to  be  had  at  a  less  price ;  indeed,  the  whole 
produce  of  Chateau  Margaux  has  been  sold 
on  the  spot  for  1000  francs  the  hogshead, 
in  the  case  of  a  very  first-rate  vintage. 
Very  great  skill  is  shown,  and  much  ex- 
perience is  required  in  the  making  of  the 
wine,  in  the  compounding  the  various 
growths,  and  in  the  preservation  of  it.  A 
promising  vintage  often  disappoints  ex- 
pectations, while  a  bad  one  sometimes 
turns  out  excellent ;  indeed,  all  that  can 
be  said  of  the  premier  crvs  is,  that  they  an 
the  wines  which  most  often  succeed.  The 
total  produce  of  Medoc  in  average  years  is 
from  150,000  to  170,000  hogsheads,  of  which 
about  6000  go  to  England. 

"  Travelers  desiring  to  visit  the  princi- 
pal vineyards  of  Medoc  may  take  the 
steamer  to  Pauillac  (which  may  be  reach- 
ed in  four  hours,  or  six  against  the  tide), 
which  is  not  far  from  Lafitte  and  Latour; 
or  the  coaches  which  run  daily  will  convey 
them  to  Margaux.  The  high  road  thither, 
and  thence  to  Pauillac,  traverses  the  cen- 
tre of  the  narrow  strip  of  land  forming  the 
wine-district.  For  some  distance  out  of 
Bordeaux  it  passes  a  series  of  country- 
houses. 

"  The  Garonne  below  Bordeaux  Is  a  fine 
broad  tidal  river,  but  very  much  charged 
with  mud,  having  few  features  of  interest, 
its  banks  being  chiefly  low,  while  an  inter- 
vening fringe  of  marsh  and  meadow-land, 
grown  over  with  willows,  separates  the 
river  from  the  vineyards,  little  of  which 
can  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  view  of  the 
long  crescent  quay  of  Bordeaux,  and  the 
broad  river  covered  with  shipping,  many 
of  them  three-masted  vessels.  As  the 
steamer  casts  off  from  the  quay,  opposite 
the  rostral  columns,  and  skirts  the  long 
Faubourg  des  Chartrous,  right  foremost 
is  a  picturesque  eminence,  covered  with 
wood  and  vineyards,  interspersed  with 
some  neat  country-houses  on  its  top  and 
below  its  steep  sides.  In  a  recess  under 
the  hill  stands  the  village  with  a  domed 
church,  surmounted  with  a  chateau.  Be- 
low Mont/errand,  a  small  village  hid  by 
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poplars,  is  a  large  chateau,  the  residence 
of  tbe  late  M.  de  Peyronnet,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Charles  X.,  who  signed  the 
ordinances. 

"  The  tongue  of  land  between  the  Ga- 
ronne and  Dordogne,  called  Entre-Deux- 
Mers,  which  produces  a  vast  quantity  of 
wines  of  an  inferior  quality,  draws  to  a 
termination  at  the  low  point  called  Bee 
d'Ambes.  The  union  of  the  two  rivers 
forms  the  broad  estuary  of  the  Gironde, 
whence  the  department  is  named.  The 
monsters  of  the  Revolutionary  Mountain, 
after  overwhelming,  in  1793,  their  antago- 
nists, the  Girondins  (so  called  because  the 
leaders  came  from  this  part  of  the  country), 
swamped  even  the  name  of  the  department, 
which  lor  several  months  bore  that  of 
'  Ambes.'  A  long  line  of  low  hills,  faced 
toward  the  water  with  cliffs,  lines  the  left 
bank  of  the  Gironde  and  Dordogne.  Look- 
ing up  the  Dordogne  you  perceive  on  an 
eminence  Bowrg,  a  small  town  of  3855  in- 
habitants, where  Louis  XIV.,  when  a  child, 
resided  with  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria, 
for  nearly  a  year  (1649-60),  during  the 
continuance  of  the  siege  of  Bordeaux. 
Hazaxin,  in  order  to  superintend  tbe  oper- 
ations and  watch  the  leaders  of  the  Fronde 
within  the  city,  had  repaired  in  person  to 
the  south,  dragging  with  him  the  king,  the 
regent,  and  the  court.  The  ladies  in  wait- 
ing complained  bitterly  of  the  want  of  a 
theatre  to  enliven  the  ennui  of  their  resi- 
dence, and  the  cardinal  got  angry  with  the 
mayor  because  the  whole  place  could  not 
furnish  a  sedan-chair  to  carry  him  through 
the  steep  and  dirty  streets.  The  extensive 
vineyards  around  Bourg  produced  the 
wines  (claret)  esteemed  the  best  in  the  dis- 
trict 200  years  ago,  before  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  in  Medoc  had  commenced,  which 
does  not  date  farther  back  than  250  years. 

"  The  steamer  stops  to  set  down  or  take 
up  passengers  at  the  Pain  de  Sucre,  a  land- 
ing-place at  the  mouth  of  the  Dordogne, 
close  under  the  Bee  d'Ambes,  and  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  below  Bourg.  Two 
large  islands  are  here  formed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Gironde, 

"  Nearly  abreast  of  the  Pain  de  Sucre 
a  glimpse  may  be  obtained  of  the  Chateau 
MargomXy  situated  some  distance  inland ; 
it  is  an  Italian  villa,  the  handsomest  in 
Medoc,  and  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  the 
Spanish  banker,  the  Marquis  d'Aguado, 


though  rarely  inhabited,  owing  to  the  ma- 
laria which  prevails  around  it.  It  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  vineyard  producing 
the  Chateau  Margaux,  the  most  esteemed 
growth  of  Medoc.  The  grape  which  yields 
it  is  small  and  poor  to  the  taste,  with  a 
flavor  slightly  resembling  that  of  black 
currants.  The  chateau  is  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  village  of  Margaux,  which 
abounds  in  neat  whitewashed  villas,  seat- 
ed in  little  gardens  amid  acacia  hedges 
and  trellised  vines  \  it  is  20  miles  from  Bor- 
deaux. At  Delas  is  a  tolerable  inn.  The 
yellow  dins  along  the  river  .Bide  are  pierced 
to  form  cellars,  m  which  is  deposited  tbe 
wine  grown  above  them ;  and  for  a  consid- 
erable extent  near  Gauriac  they  are  exca- 
vated in  quarries  of  building-stone.  At 
the  base  of  the  dins  are  several  small  vil- 
lages. 

"itfojys.— The  dead  walls  and  gloomy- 
looking  modern  bastions  of  the  citadel  of 
Blaye  are  seen  projecting  over  tbe  river  at 
a  height  considerably  above  it.  In  the 
midst  of  them  stands  a  fragment  of  the  old 
feudal  fortress,  whose  towers  may  be  seen 
surmounting  the  turfed  ramparts.  This 
citadel  was  chosen  as  the  prison  of  the 
Duchess  de  Bern,  who  was  here  confined 
in  a  double  sense  after  her  capture  in  La 
Vendee  (see  Nantes),  having  been  brought 
to  bed  of  a  daughter  in  1833.  After  a  de- 
tention of  seven  months  she  was  sent  back 
to  Naples.  The  body  of  Boland  the  Brave 
was,  according  to  tradition,  transported 
hither  from  Boncesveaux  by  Charlemagne, 
and  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Bomain, 
with  his  sword  Durandal  at  his  head,  and 
his  famous  horn  of  ivory  (Oliphant),  with 
which  he  had  awakened  the  echoes  of 
Fuente  Arabia,  at  his  feet.  The  body  was 
afterward  transported  to  St.  Sernin  at  Bor- 
deaux. Opposite  Blaye  several  islands 
have  been  formed  in  the  middle  of  the 
river  by  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
Dordogne  and  Garonne,  and  are  constant- 
ly increasing.  On  one  of  them  is  planted 
the  little  fort  Du  Pate,  so  called  from  its 
round  shape.  It  crosses  its  fire  with  that 
of  the  fortress  of  Blaye  on  tho  right  bank, 
and  of  Fort  Medoc  on  the  left,  and  thus 
commands  the  passage  of  the  Gironde. 

"  To  the  north  of  Margaux  the  wines  de- 
cline ;  and  it  is  not  until  after  an  interval 
of  several  miles  of  inferior  vineyards  that 
we  reach  others  producing  wine  of  repute* 
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tion  in  the  vicinity  of  BeychevUle,  lying 
within  the  commune  of  St.  JuLitn,  a  name 
of  note  on  account  of  the  wine  grown  in  it. 
The  Chateau  de  BeychevWe,  situated  on  the 
heights  in  the  midst  of  valuable  vineyards, 
is  the  seat  of  M.  Guestier,  pair  de  France, 
ancien  depute,  and  one  of  the  first  wine- 
merchants  of  Bordeaux. 

"  Here  begin  some  of  the  most  renown- 
ed vineyards  of  Medoc,  which  lie  crowded 
together  in  almost  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion within  a  narrow  space,  stretching 
within  six  miles  north  of  Beycheville. 
About  H  miles  off  is  Chateau  Leoville, 
which  produces  one  of  the  best  second 
growths,  nearly  equaling  the  first  growths. 
The  estate  is  divided  between  M.  Bantre 
and  M.  Las  Cases.  In  the  same  commune 
is  the  vineyard  of  La  Rose,  a  prime  second 
growth,  and  in  the  adjoining  one  of  St 
Lambert  is  the  vineyard  of  Chateau  La- 
tour,  yielding  a  well-known  wine,  premier 
cru.  The  estate,  which  does  not  exceed 
880  acres,  was  sold  a  few  years  ago  for 
£60,000.  The  second  growths,  Pichon- 
Longueville  and  Mouton,  come  from  the 
same  quarter. 

"  PaaxUlac  (inn  H.  de  France),  a  small 
sea-port,  behind  which,  at  the  distance  of 
1\  miles,  is  the  vineyard  of  Chdieau  La- 
jStte,  producing  one  of  the  three  best  wines 
of  Bordeaux.  It  is  the  property  of  Sir 
Claude  Scott,  and  does  not  yield  more  than 
400  hogsheads  yearly.  The  region  of  good 
wines  extends  north  as  far  as  Lasfranc,  but 
the  wines  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  the 
commune  of  Pauillac. 

"  The  aspect  of  the  wine  district  of  Me- 
doc is  that  of  an  undulating  country,  slight- 
ly raised  above  the  Garonne,  affording 
here  and  there  peeps  of  the  river  between 
the  gentle  hills  and  shallow  galleys  which 
intersect  it.  It  abounds  in  marshes  and 
stagnant  pools,  which  render  it  unhealthy, 
so  that  the  chateaux  which  occur  in  it  are 
inhabited  only  for  a  small  part  of  the  }*ear 
by  the  proprietors.  Yet  the  district  is 
populous,  a  group  of  cottages  being  attach- 
ed to  almost  every  vineyard,  and  inhabit- 
ed by  the  peasants  who  cultivate  it.  The 
-vineyards  are  open  fields;  even  those  of 
greatest  value  being,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
provided with  walls  or  even  hedges,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  loss  of  any  space  of  ground 
which  must  be  left  round  the  margin,  to 
allow  the  plow  to  turn.  When  the  grapes 
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begin  to  ripen,  a  temporary  fence  is  formed 
round  the  vines  of  twisted  boughs  inter- 
woven with  furse,  to  keep  out  the  dogs, 
which  are  most  destructive  consumers  of 
grapes.    Farther,  to  deter  both  bipeds  and 
quadrupeds  from  committing  depredations, 
guards  armed  with  guns  are  posted  on  tbe 
watch  both  day  and  night,  while  streaks 
of  paint,  and  bits  of  white  paper  stuck  upon 
poles,  announce  that  the  vineyard  is  sliesm 
with  poisoned  sausages,  and  that  the  grapes 
themselves  are  smeared  with  some  delete- 
rious mixture.     The  vines  are  planted  in 
quincunx  order,  on  ridges  about  three  feet 
apart.     They  are  trained  to  espaliers,  and 
not  allowed  to  raise  more  than  two  feet 
above  the  ground.     In  the  best  vineyards 
they  barely  cover  the  soil,  but  allow  the 
singular  mass  of  pebbles,  of  which  it  al- 
most exclusively  consists,  to  appear  be- 
tween the  rows.     The  growth  of  the  vine 
is  confined  within  a  narrow  line  of  demar- 
cation, and  the  transition  is  most  abrupt 
from  the  most  precious  land  to  an  uncul- 
tivated sandy  desert.     The  distance  of  a 
few  feet  makes  all  the  difference.     The 
vintage  takes  place  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and  it  is  then  that  Medoc  presents 
a  scene  of  bustle,  activity,  and  rejoicing. 
The  proprietors  then  repair  thither,  with 
their  friends  and  families,  to  superintend 
the  proceedings  and  make  merry.     Vigme- 
ront  pour  in  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Gi- 
ronde  to  assist  in  the  gathering;   busy 
crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children  sweep 
the  vineyard  from  end  to  end,  clearing  all 
before  them  like  bands  of  locusts,  while 
the  air  resounds  with  their  songs   and 
laughter.     The  utmost  care  is  employed 
by  the  pickers  to  remove  from  the  bunch- 
es all  defective,  dried,  mouldy,  or  unripe 
grapes.    Every  road  is  thronged  with  carts 
filled  with  high-heaped  tubs,  which  the  la- 
boring oxen  are  dragging  slowly  to  the 
cuvier  deprestoir  (pressing-trough).     This 
is  placed  usually  in  a  lofty  out-house  re- 
sembling a  barn,  whence  issue  sounds  of 
still  louder  merriment,  and  a  scene  pre- 
sents itself  sufficiently  singular  to  the 
stranger.     Upon  a  square  wooden  trough 
(preseoir)  stand  three  or  four  men,  with 
bare  legs  all  stained  with  purple  juice, 
dancing  and  treading  down  the  grapes  as 
fast  as  they  are  thrown  in  to  the  tunes  of 
a  violin.     The  labor  of  constantly  stamp- 
ing down  the  fruit  is  desperately  fatiguing, 
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and  without  music  would  get  on  very 
slowly.  A  fiddler,  therefore,  forms  part 
of  every  wine-grower's  establishment ;  and 
as  long  as  the  instrument  pours  forth  its 
merry  strains,  the  treaders  continue  their 
dance  in  the  gore  of  the  grape,  and  the 
work  proceeds  diligently.  The  next  proc- 
ess is  to  strip  (egrapper)  the  broken  grapes 
and  the  skins  from  the  stalks  with  an  in- 
strament  called  derapoir,  and  to  pour  the 
juice  and  skins'  into  a  vat  to  ferment.  The 
skin  rises  to  the  top,  and  the  wine  is  drawn 
•  off  into  hogsheads  as  soon  as  fermentation 
is  carried  to  the  proper  extent;  in  judging 
of  which  the  utmost  experience  is  required, 
as  on  it  much  depends  the  quality  of  the 
vintage." — Murray's  Hand-book. 

From  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne  the  distance 
is  120  miles.  Trains  daily.  If  on  your 
way  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  this  is  your 
route.  There  is  little  to  interest  the  trav- 
eler here.  Bayonne  is  one  of  the  strongest 
fortified  cities  of  France ;  it  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  17,000  inhabitants.  The  prin- 
cipal hotel  is  du  Commerce.  It  is  a  well- 
built  and  agreeable  city,  with  handsome 
quays  and  promenades;  its  cathedral  is 
small  and  of  not  much  importance ;  but  its 
citadel  is  one  of  the  grandest  works  of  Vau- 
ban.  It  has  a  mint,  theatre,  schools  of 
and  navigation,  naval  and  corn- 
docks,  tribunal  and  chamber  of 
,  distilleries,  sugar  refineries,  and 
glass-works,  and  exports  large  quantities 
of  superior  hams,  timber,  chocolate,  and  tar. 
The  military  weapon,  the  bayonet,  takes  its 
name  from  this  place,  where  it  was  invent- 
ed in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  Basque 
regiment,  having  been  short  of  ammuni- 
tion, assaulted  the  Spaniards  opposed  to 
them  by  sticking  their  long  knives,  which 
they  commonly  carried,  in  the  barrel  of 
their  pirns.  This  city,  though  often  be- 
sieged, has  never  been  taken,  and  gained  im- 
mortal notoriety  by  refusing  to  participate 
in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

The  traveler  had  better  proceed  on  to 
Biarritz— *  distance  of  five  miles  from  Ba- 
yonne— which  has  lately  become  celebra- 
ted n*  a  watering-place  since  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  built  the  Villa  Eugenie  for  a  ma- 
rine residence  for  the  royal  family.  Hdtel 
de  France  is  the  best  establishment. 
.  A  fine  excursion  may  be  made  to,  or  a 
few  weeks  pleasantly  spent  at,  the  water- 
ing-place of  Asa,  situated  on  the  mountain 


stream  of  the  Gave.  It  now  contains 
16,000  inhabitants,  and  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  Beam  and  Navarre,  and  cele- 
brated for  being  the  birthplace  of  Henri 
Quatre,  the  "good  king,"  who  won  the 
decisive  battle  of  Ivry : 

"Hurrah!  hurrah  t  another  field  hath  turned 
the  chance  of  war ; 
Hurrah  I  hurrah  I  for  Ivry  and  Henri  of  Na- 
varre." 

The  principal  square  contains  a  bronze 
effigy  of  the  king.  The  distance  to  Pau 
is  56  miles.  The  principal  object  of  inter- 
est in  the  town  is  the  ancient  castle  in 
which  Henri  was  born.  It  is  said  that  his 
grandfather.  Henri  d'Albret,  requested  his 
daughter,  at  the  time  of  her  confinement, 
to  sing,  that  the  offspring  might  neither 
be  a  crying  or  sulky  child,  and  that  she 
had  the  courage  to  accomplish  his  desires. 
In  the  castle  are  shown  his  cradle  and  bed. 
His  cradle,  which  is  a  large  tortoise-shell, 
was  removed  during  the  Revolution,  and 
another  substituted,  which  the  Revolution- 
ists broke  to  pieces,  thinking  it  a  symbol 
of  royalty. 

Bemadotte,  late  king  of  Sweden,  was 
born  here.  He  was  the  son  of  a  saddler, 
and  left  Pau  as  a  drummer-boy.  He  sent, 
while  King  of  Sweden,  some  fine  specimens 
of  Swedish  porphyry,  which  now  decorate 
the  chambers  of  the  castle.  Bemadotte 
abandoned  the  Catholic  religion  to  procure 
the  throne  of  Sweden,  and  Henri  abandon- 
ed the  Protestant  to  procure  the  throne  of 
France. 

The  rates  at  the  different  hotels  are  ak 
most  as  hfch  as  those  of  Paris :  they  have 
been  rapidly  increasing  of  late  years;  bat 
still  it  is  very  desirable  as  a  residence, 
owing  to  its  clean  and  airy  appearance, 
and  abounding  as  it  does  in  all  the  conven- 
iences and  luxuries  of  life.  Many  En- 
glish and  American  families  reside  here 
during  the  season,  and  one  of  our  country- 
men keeps  a  pack  of  hounds.  It  contains 
a  picture-gallery,  public  library,  school  of 
design,  and  numerous  manufactures,  and 
docs  considerable  in  hams  and  wine.  Pau 
is  the  birthplace  of  Orthes,  who,  when 
governor  of  Bayonne,  refused  to  execute 
the  order  of  Charles  IX.  for  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  railway  is  now 
open  to  Bordeaux,  and  an  omnibus  runs 
from  the  station  to  the  Hotel  dee  Potte*. 
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Diligences  leave  Pau  daily  for  Toulouse, 
Oloron,  Bayonne,  and  fine  excursions  may 
be  made  to  Eaux- Bonne  and  Eaux-Cbau- 
des,  and  to  the  famous  Pic  du  Midi,  one  of 
the  highest  summits  of  this  lovely  mount- 
ain region.  The  excursion  to  Eaux-Bonne 
will  cost  about  $9  if  by  private  convey- 
ance, and  occupy  two  days'  time.  From 
Eaux-Bonne  to  the  Spanish  watering-place 
of  Panticosa  will  occupy  another  day.  The 
atmosphere  here  is  much  brighter  and 
clearer  than  in  the  Alps.  The  fashionable 
watering-places  of  Eaux-Bonne  and  Eaux- 
Chaudes  are  mostly  visited  by  persons  af- 
flicted with  disease  of  the  lungs.  Average 
prices  of  the  hotels,  about  $1 50  per  day. 


ROUTE  No.  6. 

From  Pari*  to  Narbonne.     (From  Paris 
to  Bordeaux,  see  Route  No.  5.)   From  Bor- 
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deaux  to  Narbonne  by  A  gen,  Mbntauban, 
Toulouse,  and  Carcassonne:  distance  297 
miles :  time  15  hours :  trains  daily. 

At  seventy-three  miles  from  Bordeaux 
we  reach  the  ancient  town  of  Agen,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ga- 
ronne: population  13,000.  It  has  some 
good  public  edifices,  including  the  Prefec- 
ture Seminary,  and  a  public  library  of 
12,000  volumes.  Its  principal  manufac- 
tures are  sail-cloth,  starch,  and  leather. 
It  is  the  entrepot  for  the  trade  between 
Bordeaux  and  Toulouse.  Marshal  de  Ma~ 
tigon  carried  the  town  by  storm  during  the 
wars  of  the  League;  and  Marguerite  de 
Valois  and  her  maids,  who  were  in  the 
town  at  the  time,  had  some  curious  adven- 
tures in  escaping.  Jasmin,  the  last  of  the 
Troubadours,  whose  songs  are  so  universal- 
ly sung  throughout  the  south  of  France, 
was  bom  here. 

We  next  arrive  at  Montauban,  an  an- 
cient town  situated  on  the  right  of  the  Tern. 
It  contains  a  population  of  17,000  inhabit- 
ants. Hfcel  de  V Europe  is  the  beat  place 
of  entertainment  in  the  city.  This  city 
was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury ;  was  ineffectually  besieged  by  Mont- 
luc  in  1580,  and  by  the  troops  of  Louis 
XIII.  in  1621.  It  was  considered  the 
strong-hold  of  Protestantism,  and  suffered 
much,  both  under  Louis  XIII.,  who  be- 
sieged it  three  months  in  vain,  and  Louis 
XIV.,  who  singled  out  its  inhabitants  for 
the  purpose  of  the  direst  persecutions. 

We  now  arrive  at  Toulouse,  which  stands 
foremost  among  the  cities  of  the  province 
of  Languedoc.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne ;  is  of  large 
size,  containing  nearly  80,000  inhabitants, 
and  of  great  historical  fame.  The  princi- 
pal portion  of  the  city  is  old,  with  narrow, 
winding,  and  dirty  streets,  but  the  more 
modern  portion  exhibits  a  handsome  ap- 
pearance. Its  principal  hotels  are  HM 
de  France,  Hdtel  de  V  Europe,  and  BStel  da 
Etnpereurs. 

Toulouse  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Visigoths,  and  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Clovis.  At  the  HStel  de  VUU  and 
Museum  are  many  interesting  historical 
relics  and  Roman  antiquities.  It  has  a 
national  court,  a  university-academy,  tri- 
bune of  commerce,  a  school  of  artillery,  t  n 
academy  of  floral  games — the  most  ancient 
in  Europe— a  national  academy  of  sciences, 
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ft  school  of  law,  ft  secondary  school  of  med- 
icine, a  national  college,  seminary  and  nor- 
mal school,  two  libraries,  and  an  observa- 
tory. It  is  the  entrepot  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  interior  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  has  ft  national  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
a  cannon  foundery,  manufactures  of  wool- 
ens, silks,  paper,  and  brandy  distilleries. 

The  celebrated  battle  of  Toulouse,  at 
which  Wellington  defeated  the  French, 
was  fought  April  10th,  1814.  The  French 
forces  were  commanded  by  Marshal  Soult, 
one  of  France's  best  and  bravest  generals. 
The  forces  actually  engaged  were  88,000 
French  and  24,000  allies.  The  French 
were  obliged  to  abandon  Toulouse,  with 
the  loss  of  8000  killed  and  1800  prisoners. 

After  leaving  Toulouse,  the  road  runs 
some  distance  along  the  Caned  du  Midi. 
This  stupendous  work,  completed  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  connecting 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean,  is 
over  150  miles  in  length,  and  cost  nearly 
seven  millions  of  dollars.  We  next  arrive 
at  OarcasmmnA,  situated  on  the  River  Aude 
and  Canal  du  Midi,  55  miles  from  Tou- 
louse, population  19,000:  principal  hotels 
are  BM  du  France,  in  the  new  town,  and 
HStet  da  Bonnet,  on  the  Boulevards.  The 
town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  new  town 
and  old  city.  The  former' is  beautifully 
laid  out,  on  level  ground,  well  built,  trav- 
ersed by  running  streams,  furnished  with 
marble  fountains,  and  has  many  handsome 
squares  and  planted  walks :  one  of  the  last 
leads  to  the  aqueduct  bridge  of  Tregquet, 
and  is  ornamented  with  a  marble  column 
to  the  memory  of  Riquet,  the  engineer  of 
the  Canal  du  Midi.  The  old  city  stands 
on  an  eminence,  and  is  interesting  "  as  re- 
taining unchanged,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  town  in  France,  the  aspect  of  a 
fortress  of  the  Middle  Ages."  It  is  in- 
closed by  walla  of  great  solidity,  portions 
of  which  are  supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as 
the  time  of  the  Visigoths,  and  contains  the 
GasUe  and  Church  of  8t.  Nazaire.  This 
last  contains  the  tomb  of  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  earl  of  Leicester,  that  brave  but  cruel 
warrior,  who  lost  all  the  laurels  he  had 
gained  in  the  holy  wars  by  his  butchery  of 
heretical  Christians,  the  Albigenses:  his 
tomb  is  a  slab  of  red  marble,  and  is  situ- 
ated at  one  side  of  the  high  altar.  The 
other  fine  edifices  are  the  new  cathedral, 
with,  a  line  spire,  the  public  library,  pre- 


fecture, town  hall,  barracks,  theatre,  cov- 
ered market,  and  church  of  St.  Vincent. 
Carcassonne  has  been  celebrated  since  the 
12th  century  for  its  manufacture  of  cloths, 
not  less  than  8000  persons  out  of  the  19,000 
being  employed  on  that  particular  branch 
of  industry :  the  trade  in  agricultural  pro- 
duce is  extensive.  Carcassonne  suffered 
greatly  in  the  wars  against  the  Albigenses, 
the  greater  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  be- 
ing Protestants.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Fabre.  a  celebrated  Revolutionist,  who  per- 
ished by  the  guillotine. 

Thirty-two  miles  from  Carcassonne  we 
arrive  at  the  lifeless  town  of  Narbonne.  It 
is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  about  8  miles  from  the  Mediterrane- 
an, and  contains  12, 000  inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal hotels  are  Hkel  de  France  and  Hdtcl 
de  la  Daurade.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  ca- 
thedral, and  numerous  remains  of  antiqui- 
ty. The  canal  of  Narbonne  traverses  the 
town,  and  communicates  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  with  the  Canal  du  Midi.  It 
has  a  large  commerce  in  honey,  which  is 
celebrated  as  being  the  best  in  France; 
also  in  wine,  oil,  brandy,  and  salt.  Nar- 
bonne is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  Gaul : 
it  received  a  Roman  colony  in  121  B.C., 
and  was  made  the  metropolis  (f  S.  Gaul. 
At  that  time  it  had  a  port,  which  does  not 
now  exist.  The  museum  and  picture-gal- 
lery are  well  worth  a  visit. 

An  excursion  might  be  made  from  Nar- 
bonne to  the  thorough  Spanish  town  of 
Perpignan :  Spanish  in  its  language,  dress, 
and  character,  although  belonging  to 
France  since  the  middle  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. It  has  a  population  of  20,000.  It 
lies  84  miles  south  of  Narbonne.  Princi- 
pal hotels,  des  Ambauadewrs  and  de  P Eu- 
rope. It  is  a  fortified  town  of  the  first 
class,  and  the  citadel  is  considered  impreg- 
nable. It  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a 
wide  glacis.  The  spot  is  pointed  out  to 
the  traveler  where  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.,  going  his  rounds,  discovered  a  sentinel 
asleep  at  his  post ;  he  pushed  him  off  into 
the  ditch,  took  his  gun,  and  stood  sentinel 
until  the  guard  was  relieved.  The  obi  >f 
edifices,  next  to  the  citadel,  are  the  cathe- 
dral and  military  prison.  It  also  contains 
a  tribunal  of  commerce,  a  primary  normal 
school  of  design,  a  library,  and  botanical 
garden ;  manufactures  of  woolens,  paper, 
and  hats.     It  has  an  extensive  commerce 
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in  the  wines  of  the  country,  wool,  silk, 
iron,  and  cork.  Philip  the  Bold  died  here 
in  1285.  It  was  taken  by  Louis  XI.  in 
1474,  and  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1642.  The 
French  conquered  the  Spaniards  near  it  in 
1793.  A  magnificent  view  may  be  had 
from  the  top  of  the  citadel. 


ROUTE  No.  7. 

From  Narbonm  to  the  ancient  city  of 
jvunta,  by  Beziers,  Cette,  and  Montpellier. 
Trains  daily,  in  about  6  hoars ;  fane  20  fr. 

We  first  arrive  at  Beoers,  beautifully 
situated,  and  remarkable  for  the  salubrity 
of  its  climate.  It  contains  a  population 
of  18,000  inhabitants.  Pruicipal  hotel,  du 
Nord.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  church,  situ- 
ated on  a  commanding  eminence,  and  is 
surrounded  by  battlements :  it  resembles  a 
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fortress  more  than  a  church.  In  1209  it 
was  the  scene  of  the  barbarous  massacre 
of  the  Albigenses.  An  army  of  Crusaders, 
under  instructions  from  the  Pope  Innocent 
III.,  entered  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  heretics :  they  were  led  on  by 
the  Bishop  of  Beziers.  In  the  confusion 
of  the  assault,  when  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  the  heretics  from  the  or- 
thodox, the  bishop  gave  orders  to  slay  them 
all,  for  the  Lord  could  pick  out  the  chosen. 
The  number  massacred  was  immense ;  by 
some  historians  it  is  put  down  at  60,000, 
by  some  at  40,000.  The  bishop,  in  his 
statement  to  Pope  Innocent,  acknowledges 
that  20,000  were  thus  butchered.  There 
is  an  aqueduct  of  Roman  origin,  also  an 
amphitheatre,  a  public  library,  tribunal  of 
commerce,  agricultural  society,  and  manuv 
factures  of  sUk,  hosiery,  and  dimity;  parch- 
ment, gloves,  verdigris,  and  confectionery. 
It  is  the  centre  of  considerable  trade,  and 
its  brandy  distilleries  are  very  extensive* 
Riquet,  the  engineer  of  the  Canal  du  Midi, 
was  born  here :  there  is  a  statue  of  him  in 
bronze  on  the  principal  promenade. 

We  now  arrive  at  Cette,  a  sea-port  and 
fortified  town  of  the  first  class ;  it  contains 
17,000  inhabitants.  Its  fortress  is  defend- 
ed by  a  citadel.  Principal  hotel,  det  Bairn. 
The  town  is  entered  by  an  elevated  cause- 
way, built  upon  arches :  its  piers  and  docks 
are  the  works  of  Riquet,  engineer  of  the 
Canal  du  Midi.  Its  principal  edifices  are 
the  church  of  St.  Louis,  library,  and  public 
baths.  Its  harbor  is  spacious  and  secure, 
from  18  to  20  feet  in  depth,  formed  by  two 
piers,  with  a  breakwater  in  front,  defend- 
ed by  two  forts,  one  on  either  pier.  A 
broad  and  deep  canal,  bordered  by  quays 
and  warehouses,  connects  the  port  with  the 
Lagoon  of  Thau,  and,  accordingly,  with  the 
Canal  du  Midi,  and  canals  leading  to  the 
Rhone,  by  which  means  Cette  has  an  ex- 
tensive traffic  with  the  interior.  Imports 
comprise  Benicarlo  wines  from  Spain,  for 
mixing  with  French  wines  for  the  English 
and  American  markets.  It  has  a  large  es- 
tablishment where  are  manufactured  sul- 
phate of  soda,  magnesia,  and  potash,  from 
sea-water;  exports  consist  of  40,000  tuns 
of  wine  and  4000  of  brandy  annually,  with 
almonds,  Montpellier  verdigris,  sirups,  liq- 
ueurs, soaps,  and  perfumery.  It  is  the 
entrepot  of  an  extensive  coasting  trade, 
and  possesses  much  foreign  commerce.   It 
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bsi  ship-building  yards,  and  an  active  oys- 
ter tad  anchovy  trade.  Steamers  rim 
ditty  to  Marseilles  in  about  10  hoars. 

We  now  arrive  at  MontpeUier,  finely  sit- 
uated on  the  slope  of  a  hill  commanding 
extensive  views.  It  contains  a  population 
of  42,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels 
an  Hotel  Newt,  Hotel  de  Londre,  and  Ho- 
tel de  France.  This  city  was  taken  from 
the  Calvinists  in  1622  by  Louis  XIII. :  it 
formerly  attracted  many  strangers,  espe- 
cially English,  by  its  economical  and  lit- 
erary advantages,  and  was  considered  a 
very  desirable  situation  for  invalids.  Its 
chief  ornaments  are  the  gate  and  splendid 
promenade  of  Peyron,  which  is  reached  by 
s  light  of  steps  and  surrounded  by  balus- 
trades; at  its  extremity  is  situated  a  beau- 
tifal  foontain,  which  distributes  its  waters 
throughout  the  town.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Peyroo  is  an*  equestrian  statue  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  whole  being  shaded  by  splendid 
trees;  it  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
promenades  in  the  south  of  France.  Mont- 
pettier  contains  a  university,  a  tribunal  of 
commerce,  a  school  of  engineers,  a  semi- 
nary with  schools  of  medicine  and  phar- 
macy, a  national  college,  normal  school, 
mnseams  of  painting  and  sculpture.  In 
the  firtt  there  is  a  portrait  of  Lorenzo  di 
Medici  tnd  the  head  of  a  young  man,  both 
by  Raphael,  with  many  other  very  fine 
paintings  both  by  ancient  and  modern  mas- 
ten*  It  contains  two  libraries  of  over 
40,000  volumes,  a  botanical  garden,  and 
manufactures  of  blankets,  cottons,  mus- 
lins, paper-hangings,  corks,  and  surgical 
iwtraments.  The  museum  was  founded 
by  Fabre,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name ; 
he  iru  a  gnat  friend  of  Alfleri,  the  Flor- 
entine poet  and  author,  and  of  his  win,  the 
Confess  of  Albany. 

We  now  arrive  at  iVtmet,  the  NemausoB 
of  the  Romans  (improperly  called  Nismes). 
It  contains  a  population  of  nearly  50,000 
inhabitants.  Its  principal  hotels  are  H&- 
&d*Mi6vA  HMcU  Luxembourg.  It 
**•  a  Gothic  cathedral,  an  old  citadel,  and 
fine  promenade;  this  last  is  lined  with 
tosotiiul  buildings  and  planted  with  lofty 
toes.  Its  principal  object  of  curiosity, 
Wsver,  is  its  Roman  amphitheatre,  which 
*  tolly  as  perfect  as  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome.  It  was  considered  capable  of  com- 
frtably  seating  20,000  persons ;  its  great- 
tot  diameter  is  487  met,  its  leaser  882; 


height  72.  It  was  used  m  a  citadel  by  the 
Visigoths,  also  by  the  Saracens,  who  were 
expelled  by  Charles  M artel.  It  is  now 
used  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  scene  of 
their  bull-fights.  The  next  place  of  im- 
portance is  the  Maison-carree,  a  beautiful 
Corinthian  temple,  which  has  been  re- 
stored, and  is  now  used  as  a  museum,  con- 
taining some  exquisite  statuary  and  some 
very  good  pictures ;  two  of  the  best  are, 
"  Nero  trying  the  effect  of  a  poison  on  a 
slave  which  is  intended  for  his  brother,*' 
and  "  Cromwell  violently  opening  the  cof- 
fin of  Charles  I."  It  also  contains  the 
ruins  of  a  magnificent  "Nymphaeum,"  or 
bath,  called  the  Temple  of  Diana,  Nimes 
is  a  very  ancient  town,  having  been  subju- 
gated by  the  Romans  125  years  before 
Christ ;  it  was  successfully  ravaged  by  the 
Franks,  Vandals,  and  Normans,  in  the  14th 
century,  and  was  ruined  by  civil  and  re- 
ligious wars.  It  rose  from  its  ashes  by 
the  aid  of  Francis  I.  But  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury it  again  suffered  on  account  of  its  in- 
habitants having  embraced  Protestantism. 
In  1815,  on  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, it  was  the  scene  of  a  disgraceful  per- 
secution of  the  Protestants.  Nimes  con- 
tains a  modernized  cathedral,  a  bishop's 
palace,  a  theatre,  national  college,  semi- 
nary, and  normal  school,  also  a  library 
containing  over  85,000  volumes.  It  con- 
tains manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
woolen  goods,  and  does  a  large  trade  in 
grain  and  medicinal  plants.  There  is  a 
very  excellent  cabinet  of  antiquities  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Pelet,  in  which  are  imita- 
tions of  all  the  ancient  houses  of  Nimes, 
made  of  cork.  The  Place  de  Bovcairie  is 
memorable  for  being  the  spot  where  tho 
leaders  of  the  Camisards  were  hung,  roast- 
ed alive,  and  broken  on  the  wheel.  Rail- 
way to  Avignon,  trains  daily.  For  de- 
scription of  Avignon,  see  Route  No.  9, 
from  Park  to  Marteilles. 

If  not  wishing  to  visit  Avignon,  a  fine 
excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Pont  du 
Gard,  situated  about  11  miles  from  Nimes, 
on  the  diligence  road  to  Avignon.  This 
interesting  and  stupendous  structure  dates 
back  to  some  twenty  years  before  Christ. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  aqueduct 
erected  by  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of  Augus- 
tus, for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water 
from  Uzez  to  Nimes.  It  is  built  in  the 
Tuscan  order,  and  is  composed  of  three 
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separate  bridges  or  rows  of  arches,  one 
above  the  other,  the  River  Gardon  flowing 
under  the  lowest,  which  is  530  feet  long 
and  65.  feet  high ;  the  next  is  846  feet  long 
and  24  feet  high ;  the  upper  tier  is  870  feet 
long  and  25  feet  high :  the  whole  structure 
being  188  feet  high,  10}  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  and  4}  feet  at  the  top.  The  lowest 
bridge  has  6  arches,  the  next  11,  and  up- 
permost 86.  The  water-course  at  the  top, 
through  which  you  can  now  walk,  is  4  feet 
wide  by  4}  deep.  The  stones  of  which  it 
is  constructed  are  of  immense  size,  and  de- 
void of  all  ornament.  The  wildness  and 
pieturesqueness  of  the  valley  over  which 
this  stupendous  structure  stands  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  desirable  curiosities  to  vis- 
it in  the  south  of  France.  It  is  confessed- 
ly one  of  the  proudest  monuments  cf  Ro- 
man greatness.  It  is  of  the  Tuscan  order, 
little  ornamented,  but  of  a  very  picturesque 
appearance.  It  has  been  very  fortunate 
in  escaping  destruction  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  principal  damage  it  sustained 
was  in  1600,  when  a  portion  oi  the  second 
tier  of  arches  was  broken  away  by  the 
Duke  de  Rohan  in  making  a  passage  for 
his  artillery.  It  has  since  been  repaired 
at  the  expense  of  the  states  of  Languedoc, 
and  it  is  now  difficult  to  see  in  what  part 
the  injury  took  place. 
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ROUTE  No.  8. 

From  Paris  to  Le  Pay,  in  central  France, 
by  Orleans,  Bourges,  Never*,  Moulin*,  ami 
Clermont.  Distance  from  Orleans  250 
miles :  trains  daily. 

Orleans  is  described  in  Route  No.  3.  On 
our  arrival  at  Vierzon  junction  we  may 
branch  off  to  the  right  to  Chateauroux  and 
Limoges.  The  first  is  a  town  of  some 
18,000  inhabitants.  It  has  an  active  trade 
in  woolen  yarn,  in  which  one  fifth  of  the 
entire  population  is  engaged.  Its  princi- 
pal edifice  is  the  CasUe,  for  22  yean  the 
prison  of  the  Princess  of  Conde,  niece  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu.  It  was  the  last  dying 
request  of  the  great  Conde,  her  husband, 
to  Louis  XIV.,  that  she  should  never  be 
set  free.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  General 
Bertrand,  who  accompanied  Napoleon  to 
St.  Helena. 

Limoges  contains  a  population  of  nearly 
40,000  persons.     Principal  hotel,  H.  Rich- 
elieu.    It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Vienne,  110  miles  from  Bordeaux.     It 
contains  few  objects  of  interest  to  the  trav- 
eler.    It  was  once  strongly  fortified,  but 
was  besieged  and  taken  by   the  Black 
Prince  in  1370.     The  upper  or  modern 
town  contains  an  unfinished  cathedral,  a 
church  with  an  elegant  steeple,  a  bishop's 
palace,  theatre,  exchange,  mint,  and  cav- 
alry barracks,  hospitals,  and  public  baths. 
Among  its  antiquities  are  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre  and  fountain.     It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  breed  of  horses,  which  are 
much  sought  after  for  the  French  cavalry, 
and  contains  manufactures  of  glass,  porce- 
lain, broadcloths,  hats,  paper,  and  cards, 
with  tanneries,  dye-houses,  and  brandy 
distilleries.    It  wis  the  birthplace  of  Yerg- 
niaud,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Girondists, 
who  was  beheaded  by  Robespierre;  also 
of  Marshal  Jourdan,  and  Nayllier,  master 
of  the  art  of  enameling. 

From  the  junction  Vierzon  the  distance 
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if  bat  short  to  Bourgtt,  a  city  of  28,000  in- 
habitants. Principal  hotel,  Hotel  de  France. 
On  the  most  prominent  point  of  the  city  is 
situated  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Etienne,  larger 
than  that  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  and  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  structures  in  Eu- 
rope. The  sculpture  contained  therein  is 
particularly  rich  and  original,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Last  Judgment  being  admi- 
rably executed :  Christ  seated  in  the  cen- 
tre amid  archangels,  with  the  Virgin  and 
St.  John  kneeling  on  either  side ;  to  the 
right  the  Gate  of  Paradise,  to  which  the 
good  are  being  led  by  St.  Peter ;  and  on 
the  left  the  fierv  caldron  wherein  the  wick- 
ed  were  plunged,  and  the  flames  of  which 
were  being  increased  by  the  use  of  the  bel- 
lows in  the  hands  of  the  various  imps.  The 
subject  certainly  bears  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  "heavenly  guardians"  on  the 
other  side.  The  name  of  the  sculptor,  un- 
doubtedly an  eminent  one,  judging  from 
his  remarkable  execution,  is  not  known. 
The  architect  has  unfortunately  shared  the 
same  fate.  There  are  smaller  specimens 
of  art,  which,  however,  merit  examination, 
such  as  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  etc.  From 
the  celebrated  tower  you  have  a  fine  view 
of  the  city,  and  the  staircase  by  which  you 
ascend  U  particularly  beautiful.  The  nu- 
merous specimens  of  painted  glass  exhib- 
ited in  the  windows  of  the  chapels  and 
choir,  from  its  quality  and  most  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  form  one  of  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  building,  partic- 
ularly that  contained  in  the  chapel  erected 
by  Jacques  Coeur  and  the  archbishop,  his 
son.  Many  of  these  specimens  of  art  were 
executed  as  far  back  as  the  13th  century. 
The  Ascension  of  the  Virgin  is  very  beau- 
tiful, and  among  the  most  modern  speci- 
mens. The  baptism  of  Louis  XI.  took 
place  in  the  Cathedral,  services  being 
performed  by  the  89th  archbishop,  Huri 
d*  Aranjour.  Among  other  works  of  art  is 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  the  monument 
of  Jean  le  Magnifique.  Built  in  the  Ital- 
ian style,  we  find  the  Archivtche,  where 
Don  Carlos  of  Spain  was  imprisoned.     It 

a  fine  structure,  and  adjoins  the  Cathe- 
draL  The  gardens  attached  contain  an 
abundance  of  limes.  Not  far  distant  we 
find  the  Grand  Seminaire,  as  formerly  call- 
ed ;  now,  however,  it  is  known  as  the  Ca- 
SArtiUerie. 

Bourges  in  ancient  times  was  considered 
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a  strong,  fine  city,  until  it  was  taken,  and 
nearly  all  its  inhabitants  massacred  by 
Caesar.  It  was  well  protected  by  numer- 
ous towers,  few  of  which,  however,  are 
now  remaining.  Two  of  these  deserve 
particular  mention,  being  specimens  of 
Roman  masonry;  consequently,  interest- 
ing mementoes.  This  city, 'believed  by 
some  to  be  the  ancient  Avaricum,  is  situa- 
ted in  the  centre  of  France.  It. was  the 
birthplace  of  Louis  XL,  also  of  the  celebra- 
ted French  pulpit  orator  Bourdaioue.  The 
Museum  contains  some  portraits  worthy  of  9 
notice,  among  which  are  those  of  Marie 
Antoinette  and  Louis  XVI.  The  Hotel  de 
Ville  is  the  building  of  most  importance 
and  interest  after  the  Cathedral.  It  was 
the  former  residence  of  Jacques  Occur. 
He  was  minister  of  finance  to  Charles 
VI L,  an  extensive  capitalist,  and  celebra- 
ted jeweler  and  merchant  \  after  being  a 
good  and  faithful  servant  to  his  master,  was 
sentenced  by  him  to  perpetual  banishment. 
No  cause  has  ever  been  attributed  for  the 
severe  condemnation.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  Gothic,  rich  and  magnificent, 
but  not  unnecessarily  embellished.  The 
walls  and  windows  are  all  ornamented  in 
a  different  manner,  and  yet  all  blend  har- 
moniously together.  The  walls  alone  were 
immensely  expensive.  The  entrance  is 
very  elegant,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
figures  supposed  to  represent  the  servants 
of  Jacques  Coeur,  faithful  to  the  last,  in 
their  wish  to  preserve  him  from  the  ap- 
proaching danger  by  being  on  the  con- 
stant look-out  for  the  officers  of  justice. 
His  motto,  carved  in  characters  of  stone 
purely  Gothic,  is  most  admirably  executed. 
The  chapel  is  of  considerable  importance, 
especially  the  upper  portion,  owing  to  the 
elaborate  and  artistic  representations  of 
Italian  fresco-painting  upon  the  roof;  the 
subject  being  the  figures  of  the  angelic 
host,  with  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  etc.,  in- 
scribed upon  their  skulls.  In  this  palace 
resided  the  young  Conde,  to  whose  use  it 
was  appropriated  during  his  studious  ca- 
reer at  the  Jesuit's  College.  Not  far  from 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  the  residence  of 
Cujas,  professor  of  the  university,  called 
the  Caserne  de  Gendarmerie.  The  exterior 
decorations  are  very  elegant.  It  was  erect- 
ed in  a  substantial  manner  of  brick  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  The  con- 
|  vent  of  the  Sours  BUuee,  in  the  Rue  4es 
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Vieilles  Prisons,  exhibits  some  very  elab- 
orate specimens  of  architecture.  The  Lit- 
tle Oratory,  with  its  singular  roof  composed 
of  thin  stone  slabs,  ingeniously  divided, 
and  separating  many  peculiar  devices  and 
particular  letters,  are  finely  carved,  but 
rather  ambiguous  in  their  meaning. 

A  pleasantjBxcursion  could  now  be  made 
from  Bourges  to  Vichy.  Omnibuses  and 
carriages  are  ever  ready  at  St.  Germain 
des  Fosses  to  carry  you,  upon  the  arrival 
of  each  train,  from  Bourges.  The  princi- 
pal hotels  are  Hfitel  de  Peoria  and  H6tel 
uuilleman.  This  is  now  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  watering-places  in  France,  and 
is  becoming  more  frequented  daily.  A 
beautiful  promenade,  nicely  shaded,  has 
been  recently  connected  with  a  new  por- 
tion of  the  town,  wherein  are  located  chief- 
ly boarding-houses,  hotels,  etc.  The  River 
Allier,  in  the  valley  of  which  Vichy  is  sit- 
uated, may  here  be%crossed  by  a  bridge 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length.  The  waters,  which  are  especially 
beneficial  in  cases  of  liver  complaints,  con- 
tain a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda 
and  carbonic  acid  gas.  These  waters  are 
becoming  bo  popular  as  to  be  used  to  a 
great  extent  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  The  springs  are  quite  numerous, 
and  all  have  their  peculiar  advantages 
and  medicinal  qualities.  The  bath-house, 
called  the  Etablissement  or  Bailment  Ther- 
mal, contains  numerous  baths ;  the  water 
is  constantly  effervescing,  owing  to  there 
being  an  extra  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  contained  therein.  The  season  at  this 
place  is  much  longer  than  at  watering- 
places  generally,  commencing  at  the  latter 
part  of  May,  and  continuing  until  the 
month  of  August  has  passed  away.  Be- 
fore being  able  to  use  the  baths  yon  are 
obliged  to  make  yourself  known  to  one  of 
the  medical  men  who  have  them  in  charge, 
and  obtain  from  him  a  certificate  which 
will  entitle  you  to  their  use.  The  daily 
routine  is  about  the  same  as  at  any  other 
mineral  springs,  commencing  in  the  morn- 
ing with  their  accustomed  drink  an  hour 
or  two  before  breakfast,  and  repeating  ac- 
cording to  directions.  The  Etabllssement 
Thermal,  which  contains  the  principal 
apartments  for  bathers,  has  also  nicely-fur- 
nished saloons  and  reading-rooms.  Balls 
and  concerts  enliven  the  scene  and  make 
it  a  place  of  amusement;  as  well  as  a  ren- 
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dezvous  for  those  who  expect  to  derive 
benefit  from  its  medicinal  waters,  thereby 
combining  health  with  pleasure.  Vichy 
may  now  be  reached  in  a  day,  owing  to  the 
completion  of  the  railway  to  St.  Germain 
des  Fosses.  By  leaving  Paris  at  9  40  a. 
passenger  would  be  enabled  to  arrive  at 
St.  Germain  des  Fosses  at  7  20  P.M.,  and 
an  hour's  carriage-ride  will  bring  him  to 
Vichy.  The  mansion  of  Madam  de  Se- 
vigne,  in  which  she  resided,  and  where  she 
wrote  many  of  her  letters,  stands  near  the 
great  round  Tower.  The  Rocker  des  Ce- 
le&tins,  deriving  its  name  from  the  ruins  of 
a  convent  upon  its  summit,  and  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  springs  rise,  presents  a  singu- 
lar appearance  in  consequence  of  a  carious 
species  of  rock  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  country  around  is  highly  cultivated, 
and  the  situation  of  Vichy  agreeable  and 
pleasing.  The  waters,  however,  are  its 
chief  attraction.  The  road  to  Thais  will 
be  found  an  interesting  and  frequented 
drive,  and  many  other  agreeable  excur- 
sions may  be  made  in  the  neighborhood. 
Pleasant  excursions  might  also  be  made 
to  the  Chdteau  d'Effiat,  historically  inter- 
esting, being  the  residence  and  birthplace 
of  the  father  of  St.  Mars,  the  favorite  of 
Louis  XIII. ;  the  Chateau  of  Bandog  be- 
queathed to  the  Due  de  Montponsier  by 
his  aunt,  Madam  Adelaide,  sister  of  King 
Louis  Philippe.  It  has  now  become  the 
property  of  the  Duke  di  Galliera.  There 
is  a  hospital  (military)  at  Vichy,  which  has 
been  enlarged  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
crease of  chronic  affections. 

On  our  route  to  Vichy  we  pass  Never* 
and  Moulin*.    The  former  is  a  town  con- 
taining 18,000  inhabitants,  beautifully  sit- 
uated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire. 
Principal  hotel,  H.  de  France;  its  princi- 
pal buildings  are  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Cyr, 
situated  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Etienne,  which  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.     The 
building  now  occupied  as  the  H6tel  de 
VlUe  was  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Dukes 
of  Ne vers,  and  the  park  formerly  attached 
to  the  palace  is  now  used  as  a  public  gar-  j§ 
den.     It  has  iron  and  steel  manufactures 
in  its  vicinity ;  in  its  neighborhood  are  the 
forges  of  Fourchambault,  the  copper-works 
of  Sinploy,  and  the  foundery  of  La  Chaus- 
sade  for  cables  and  anchors  for  the  nation- 
al marine ;  also  a  royal  cannon  foundery  for 
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tat  navy.   Near  it  are  the  mineral  waters 
afPoagues. 

JTw&w,  situated  on  the  AJlier,  is  a  cheer- 
ful modern  town  containing  about  16,000 
inhabitants ;   it   has   two  large   squares 
Adorned  with  handsome  fountains.      The 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  still  in  an  un- 
nauhed  state.     The  chapel  of  the  college 
contains  the  monument  to  Henri,  Due  de 
Montmorency,  erected  by  hie  widow,  Maria 
Onina;  he  was  executed  at  Toulouse  by 
order  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  for  conspiracy. 
The  town  owes  its  name  to  the  great  num- 
ber of  water-mills  formerly  on  the  Allier. 
It  con  tains  a  modern  Hotel  de  Ville,  court- 
heue,  national  college,  two  large  hospitals, 
an  old  castle,  theatre,  public  library,  pic- 
ture-gallery, and  large  cavalry  barracks. 
In  the  suburbs  along  the  river  are  well- 
planted  walks.     It  has  societies  of  rural 
economy,  natural  history,  and  fine  arts ; 
also  manufactures  of  cutlery,  silk,  woolen, 
and  cotton,  and  does  a  large  trade  in  corn, 
vine,  raw  silk,  timber,  and  live-stock. 
Marshal  Villien,  the  opponent  of  Marlbor- 
otgh,  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  natural 
son  of  James  II.  by  Marlborough's  sister, 
were  both  born  here.     Lord  Clarendon, 
grand  chancellor  of  England,  who  served 
under  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  having 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
his  prosperity  excited  envy;  he  was  con- 
victed of  high  treason  and  banished  from 
England,  and  while  here,  in  exile,  wrote 
Ins  history  of  "The  Great  Rebellion." 
Sterne,  the  author  of  Tristam  Shandy  and 
Sentimental  Voyage,  made  Moulins  the 
wens  of  the  melancholy  story  of  Maria. 
Some  16  miles  from  here  lies  the  mineral 
springs  of  Boudon  V Archambavlt.      The 
town  has  a  population  of  4000  inhabitants. 
After  passing  St.  Germain  Fosse  junc- 
tion, we  arrive  at  the  well-built  town  of 
£w»,  containing  some  12,000  inhabitants. 
It  ■  mostly  built  of  basalt  and  lava  from 
the  quarries  of  Vol  vie.     It  contains  some 
issnufactures  of  linen  and  cotton,  brandy 
sad  leather.     On  the  Boulevards  which 
surround  the  town,  a  monument  has  been 
erected  to  General  Desaix.     St.  Gregory 
of  Tours,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  French 
Msterlsjis,  was  born  here  in  589 :  he  wrote 
the  History  of  France,  m  16  vols.     The 
church  of  St.  Amable  is  very  interesting  as 
a  specimen  of  ancient  architecture. 
Wt  new  arrive  at  Clermont  Ferramd, 


formerly  the  capital  of  Lower  Anvergne. 
It  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  contains 
a  population  of  81,000  inhabitants.  Its 
principal  hotels  are  Hotel  de  la  Paix  and 
Hdtd  de  V  Europe.  It  is  composed  of  two 
towns,  Clermont  and  Mont  Ferrand,  for- 
merly separate,  but  now  united  by  a  fine 
promenade.  Being  situated  near  Puy-de- 
Dome,  it  is  surrounded  by  volcanic  forma- 
tions of  the  most  varied  aspect.  In  one 
of  its  suburbs  is  the  fountain  of  St.  Alyne, 
the  incrustations  of  which,  during  tho  suc- 
cessive deposits  of  700  years,  have  formed 
a  curious  natural  bridge.  Its  principal  ed- 
ifices are  the  Gothic  cathedral  and  church 
of  Notre  Dame.  In  the  latter  is  a  black 
image  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  found  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well ;  it  was  reported  as 
having  the  power  to  work  miracles,  and  is 
much  resorted  to  by  pilgrims  on  the  15th 
of  May.  Clermont  has  a  university,  acad- 
emy, normal  school,  and  botanic  gardens,  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  school  of  de- 
sign. It  contains  manniactures  of  linen 
and  woolen  fabrics,  hosiery,  paper,  and 
cutlery.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  commerce 
between  Bordeaux  and  Lyons ;  but  it  is 
particularly  noticed  as  being  the  place 
where  Pope  Urban  II.  held  his  grand  as- 
sembly of  cardinals,  archbishops,  and  bish- 
ops. He  was  assisted  by  Peter  the  Her- 
mit, who  here  proclaimed  the  first  crusade. 
In  the  midst  of  the  Pope's  eloquent  ad- 
dress, which  melted  every  listener  to  tears, 
the  red  cloaks  worn  by  the  nobility  were 
torn  in  strips,  and  laid  on  the  breast  in  the 
form  of  a  cross  of  all  who  took  the  vow. 
Clermont  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Pascal, 
the  celebrated  mathematician. 

We  next  arrive  at  Le  Pan;,  the  end  of 
our  route.  It  contains  15,000  inhabitants ; 
principal  hotel,  H.  Palais  Royal.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  south  slope  of 
Mt,  Anis,  crowned  by  the  basaltic  rock  of 
Corneille,  and  has  on  its  highest  point  a 
picturesque  Gothic  cathedral,  dating  back 
to  the  10th  century.  This  cathedral  is 
celebrated  for  containing  the  miracle-work- 
ing image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  called 
NStre  Dame  du  Puy.  Many  of  the  popes 
and  ancient  kings  of  France  have  visited 
it.  The  numbers  that  flock  to  the  cathe- 
dral are  not  so  great  as  formerly,  owing  to 
the  original  figures,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  been  made  by  the  Prophet  Jere- 
miah, having  been  destroyed  or  removed, 
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and  the  present  ones  made  by  a  native  ar- 
tist. On  the  side  of  the  church  is  a  tablet 
recording  the  number  of  priests  who  were 
slaughtered  here  by  the  Revolutionists  in 
1798.  The  museum  of  Le  Pay  contains 
one  of  the  most  Taluable  collections  of 
mineralogical  and  geological  specimens  in 
France.  The  manufacture  of  cotton-lace 
is  carried  on  here  to  great  extent,  some 
fine  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  maseum.  The  remains  of  Du  Guesc- 
lin,  the  illustrious  warrior  and  Constable 
of  France,  were  removed  and  deposited 
here  in  the  church  of  St.  Laurent. 

A  short  distance  from  Le  Puy  lies  the 
town  ot  Espaiiley.  On  the  summit  of  a 
rock  stands  the  ancient  castle  in  which 
Charles  VII.  was  residing  when  the  news 
of  bis  father's  death  arrived ;  he  was  im- 
mediately declared  his  successor,  while  at 
the  same  moment  Henry  VI.  of  England 
was  crowned  at  Paris  with  great  pomp. 

ROUTE  No.  9. 

From  Paris  to  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Nice, 
Menioun,  and  Genoa,  by  Fontainebleau,  Di- 
jon, Macon,  Lyons,  Valence,  Avignon:  rail- 
road finished  to  Nice ;  will  be  completed  to 
Genoa  in  two  years ;  fare  to  Marseilles,«319. 

Fontainebleau  is  described  among  the 
suburbs  of  Paris.  The  next  place  of  im- 
portance is  Dijon  and  the  wine-growing 
district  of  Burgundy.  It  contains  a  pop* 
ulation  of  30,000  inhabitants:  it  is  in- 
closed by  ramparts,  and  has  many  line  pub- 
lic walks  and  beautiful  environs.  Princi- 
pal hotel,  //.  du  Pare,  by  Bipard  freres. 
The  principal  buildings  are  a  palace  of  the 
Princess  of  Conde,  a  castle  built  by  Louis 
XIV.,  which  now  serves  for  barracks,  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  built  in  the  purest 
Gothic  style,  and  remarkable  for  the  bold- 
ness of  its  construction :  it  contains  the  ca- 
thedral clock,  made  by  Jacques  Marques, 
and  seized  upon  by  Philippe  le  Hard!  at 
Courtrai,  as  one  of  the  most  curious  works 
then  in  existence ;  its  bells  are  struck  by 
two  hammer-men,  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  called  Jacquemars,  a  corruption 
of  the  maker's  name.  Dijon  contains  a 
prefecture,  a  large  old  court-house,  theatre, 
hospitals,  prisons,  and  orphan  asylum,  also 
a  national  court  for  the  departments,  courts 
of  assise  and  commerce,  a  university-acad- 
emy, numerous  colleges,  schools  of  med- 
icine and  fine  art,  and  a.  botanic  garden, 
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It  contains  manufactories  of  woolen  fabrics, 
linen,  cotton,  earthenware,  soap,  beer,  and 
candles.  Its  principal  dependence,  how- 
ever, is  in  its  wine-trade,  being  the  princi- 
,  pal  depot  and  market  for  the  sale  of  the 
Burgundy  wines  which  grow  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. 

As  our  travelers  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
a  wine-drinking  people,  and  as  commodi- 
ties can  be  sold  or  withheld  at  pleasure, 
and  be  mingled  and  adulterated  with  no 
regard  to  the  natural  principle  of  the  arti- 
cle in  adherence  to  blind  cupidity,  and 
where  the  price,  too,  ceases  to  be  the  natu- 
ral market  value,  it  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  dif- 
ferent brands,  manner  of  preparation,  and 
the  amount  distilled,  in  self-protection,  that 
every  petty  dealer  in  the  article  may  not 
have  it  in  his  power  to  call  wines  by  fraud- 
ulent names,  not  only  imposing  upon  yon, 
but  every  friend  who  partakes  of  your  hos- 
pitality. For  this  purpose,  the  author 
has  made  a  short  extract  from  Bedding's 
"  Modern  Wines,'*  on  the  subject  of  Bur- 
gundy wines.  We  have  described  the 
Bordeaux  wines  in  Route  No.  6,  and  will 
describe  the  Champagne  wines  on  our  route 
to  Strasbourg. 

"Ancient  Burgundy  now  forms  the  three 
departments  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  the  Saone 
et  Loire,  and  the  Yonne.    The  wine  dis- 
trict is  situated  between  46°  and  48°  laU, 
and  is  about  60  leagues  long  by  80  wide. 
The  most  celebrated  district  is  the  Cote 
d'Or,  thus  named  on  account  of  the  rich- 
ness of  its  vineyards.     It  consists,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  chain  of  gentle  calcareous 
hills,  which  extend  northeast  and  south- 
west from  Dijon  into  the  department  of 
the  Saone  and  Loire,  including  a  small 
part  of  the  arrondissement  of  Dijon  and  all 
that  of  Beaune.     One  side  of  these  hills 
presents  an  eastern,  and  one  a  couth  and 
southeastern  aspect,  both  of  which  are 
highly  favorable  to  the  growth  of  (he  vine, 
The  vineyards  cover  the  elevations  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  their  range,  at  the 
bases  of  which  a  plain  of  argillaceous, 
deep-reddish  earth  extends  itself  rich  in 
agricultural  produce  of  another  species. 
The  training  of  the  vines  is  after  the  low 
method,  on  sticks  about  three  feet  Ion?. 
They  are  set  much  closer  together  than  is 
in  general  customary.     The  superfices  de- 
voted to  vine  cultivation  in  the  depart' 
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meat  of  CAte  d'Or  Is  about  63,978  acres. 
The  department  of  the  Sadne  and  Loire, 
the  least  important  district  of  Burgundy 
as  respects  the  quality  of  the  wines,  con- 
tains 76,775  acres  of  vineyards.  The  third 
district  of  Burgundy,  the  department  of 
the  vonne,  nearly  equals  the  Cote  d'Or  m 
the  quality  of  its  produce,  while  its  vine- 
yards are  more  extensive,  containing  no 
lees  than  84,075  acres  of  surface.  The  to- 
tal of  acres  in  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy 
are  324,223.  The  value  of  the  wines  pro- 
duced in  the  whole  of  Burgundy,  in  years  of 
ordinary  production,  amounts  to  62,189,495 
franca— over  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The 
vines  of  France  are  grateful  and  ben- 
eficial to  the  palate  and  to  health;  they 
do  not,  by  being  too  strongly  impregnated 
with  brandy,  carry  disease  into  the  stom- 
ach at  the  moment  of  social  joy;  they 
cheer  and  exhilarate,  while  thev  fascinate 
all  bat  coarse  palates  with  their  delicate 
flavor.  About  a  million  of  hectolitres,* 
oat  of  2,125,798,  are  consumed  in  the  three 
departments  composing  the  ancient  prov- 
ince ;  the  rest  is  sent  to  different  ports  of 
France,  and  to  foreign  countries,  and  natu- 
rally consists  of  the  wines  of  the  best  qual- 
ity. The  red  wines  of  Champagne  resem- 
ble tham  most  in  character.  The  vine  dis- 
tricts of  Burgundy  are  known  in  the  coun- 
try by  the  divisions  Cote  de  Nults,  C6te  de 
Beanne,  and  Cote  Chalonnaise. 

"The  difference  of  the  qualities  of  the 
wine  may  be  judged  by  the  following  lists 
of  prices,  taking  for  example  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Beaune,  in  the  centre  of  Cote  d'Or. 
There  2300  hectolitres  of  superior  wine  are 
produced  at  125  francs  each,  17,700  at  95, 
45,000  fine  wines  at  60,  60,000  of  good  or- 
dinary at  30,  and  113,670  at  18  francs. 
T^is  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  other 
diitricts  in  respect  to  quality,  except  in 
the  department  of  the  Sadne  and  Loire— 
80  francs  the  hectolitre  Is  the  highest 
price,  snd  15  the  lowest.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Yonne,  the  higher  classes  of 
real  Burgundy  fetch  from  800  to  400  francs 
the  nwi^f  or  rather  125  the  hectolitre, 
Jhile  the  lowest  brings  but  14  francs. 
Tn«  white  wines  bring  from  98  to  23. 
Thus  the  white  wines  neither  rise  as  high 
»«  gink  as  low  as  the  red.  The  quantity 
of  alcohol  in  these  wines  is  said  to  be  13.60 

*  A  hectolitre  is  equal  to  26  J  Eng.  gallons, 
t  bm»l  to  T4  gallons.  * 


I  per  cent.,  but,  in  this  respect,  there  is  a 

1  considerable  variation  in  the*  experiments, 

•  as  no  two  wines  are  exactly  alike  in  point 

of  strength.     The  results  yet  obtained  are 

not,  therefore,  very  satisfactory. 

"  Burgundy  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
of  all  the  known  red  wines,  in  the  qualities 
which  are  deemed  most  essential  to  vinous 
perfection.  The  flavor  is  delicious,  the 
bouquet  exquisite,  and  the  superior  delica- 
cy which  it  possesses  justly  entitles  it  to 
be  held  first  in  estimation  of  all  the  red 
wines  known.  It  can  not  be  mixed  with 
any  other;  even  two  of  the  first  growth 
mingled  deteriorate  the  quality  and  injure 
the  bouqnet. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  histo- 
ry of  the  lower  growths  of  the  wines  of 
Burgundy,  because  they  are  rarely  export- 
ed. It  will  suffice  to  take  a  cursory  no- 
tice of  them,  and  dwell  longest  on  those 
wines  which  are  best  known  out  of  France. 
The  three  more  celebrated  districts  have 
been  previously  enumerated,  namely,  those 
of  Beanne,  Nuit,  and  CheJonnaiee. 

"  The  fine  wines  of  Upper  Burgundy,  in 
the  arrondissement  of  Dijon,  are  the  prod- 
uce of  about  700  hectares,  while  in  the  ar- 
rondissement of  Beanne  7000  are  cultivated 
for  making  the  better  growths.  The  ar- 
rondissement of  Dijon,  near  Gevray,  5  miles 
from  Dijon,  produces  the  red  and  white 
Chambertin.  The  vineyard  is  very  small. 
The  soil  is  gravelly,  with  loam.  The  gravel 
is  calcareous,  and  the  subsoil  marl,  with 
small  shells.  It  is  a  wine  of  great  fullness, 
keeps  welt,  and  has  the  aroma  perfect.  It 
was  the  favorite  wine  of  Napoleon.  The 
first  class  never  passes  out  of  France. 
They  make  an  effervescing  Chambertin,  a 
wine  inferior  to  good  Champagne.  It 
wants  the  delicate  bouquet  of  Champagne, 
by  the  absence  of  which  it  is  easily  detect- 
ed. The  French  complain  of  its  having  too 
much  strength ;  but  this  would  commend 
it  in  England  or  America.  It  is  a  very 
delicate  wine  notwithstanding,  and  highly 
agreeable  to  the  palate.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently imported  into  London,  and  is  much 
commended  by  those  whose  regard  for  the 
delicate  bouquet  of  Champagne  is  less  than 
that  for  the  carbonic  effervescence  of  sim- 
ilar growths.  In  spirit  it  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  above  the  average  of  Champagne, 
which  it  resembles  so  much  that  persons 
riot  judges  might  easily  mistake  the  one 
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for  the  other.  The  principal  plants  used 
are  thoee  called  the  Nmrien  and  Pineau. 
The  Gibaudot  and  the  Garnet,  which  last 
grape  has  an  ill  name,  are  need  for  the  in- 
ferior kinds  of  wine.  The  Garnet  yields 
largely,  sometimes  a  thousand  gallons  an 
acre.  It  is  manured,  and  is  called  the  poor 
man's  wine.  The  Chaxtdenag,  for  white 
wine,  is  gathered  here  at  the  latest  period, 
and  carefully  assorted.  There  is  a  saying 
that  a  bottle  of  Chambertin,  a  ragcfa  a  la 
Sardanapak,  and  a  lady  anuettfe,  are  the 
three  best  companions  at  table  in  France. 

"  At  Beze,  St.  Jacques,  Mazy,  Veroilles, 
Mnsigny,  Chambolle,  the  Clos  Bernardon, 
da  Roi,  of  the  Chapitre,  of  Chendve,  of 
Marcs  d'Or,  of  Violettes,  of  Dijon,  in  the 
commune  of  that  name,  most  excellent 
wine  is  made.  In  the  Clos  de  la  Perriere, 
in  the  commune  of  Fixin,  belonging  to  M. 
Montmort,  a  wine  in  quality  and  value 
equal  to  Chambertin  is  grown.  Many  of 
these  vineyards  produce  white  wines  as 
well  as  red. 

"  In  Beaune,  as  already  stated,  the  wine 
country  is  much  more  extensive  than  in 
Dijon.     The  aspect,  as  before  observed,  is 
northeast  and  southwest,  being  the  direc- 
tion of  the  main  road  conducting  from  Dijon 
to  Chalon-eur-Sadne,  passing  through  the 
towns  of  Beaune  and  Nuits,  both  names  fa- 
miliar to  connoisseurs  in  wine.     The  first 
commune  is  Vougeot.     Upon  the  right 
hand  on  leaving  the  village,  the  vineyard 
of  that  name,  once  belonging  to  a  convent, 
is  seen  extending  about  400  yards  along 
the  side  of  the  road :  it  forms  an  inclosure 
of  about  48  hectares,  112$  acres  English, 
and  sold  for  1,200,000  francs;  the  aspect 
Is  E.S.E.,  and  the  slope  of  the  ground 
makes  an  angle  of  from  8°  to  4°.     Here 
is   produced   the   celebrated  wine   Clos- 
Vougeot     The  upper  part  of  the  land 
turns  a  little  more  south,  forming  an  angle 
of  6°  or  6°.     The  soil  upon  the  surface 
differs  in  this  vineyard ;  the  lower  part  is 
clay,  while  the  uppermost  has  a  mixture  of 
lime,  and  there  the  best  wine  is  grown. 
The  average  is  about  two  hogsheads  and  a 
half  the  English  acre.    No  manure  is  used ; 
but  the  soil  from  the  bottom  is  carried  up 
and  mingled  with  that  at  the  top.     The 
cellars  contain  vats,  each  of  which  contains 
about  14  hogsheads,  in  which  the  must  is 
fermented :  the  time  occupied  is  uncertain. 
The  wine  is  best  when  the  fermentation  is 
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most  rapid.  Above  this  vineyard  is  an- 
other choice  spot,  called  Essejaux,  which  is 
much  esteemed,  but  less  so  than  the  lugg- 
er part  of  Clos-Vougeot,  Farther  on  is 
Vosnes,  a  village  which  produces  the  most 
exquisite  wines  that  can  be  drank,  uniting 
to  richness  of  color  the  most  delicate  per- 
fume, a  racy  flavor,  fine  aroma,  and  spirit, 
((The  most  celebrated  of  these  wines 
are  the  Botnanee-vivaiU  (so  called  from  a 
monastery  of  that  name),  Bomtmie  Omti, 
Richtbourg,  and  La  Tacke.  The  vineyard 
producing  the  first-mentioned  wine  is  be- 
low those  which  yield  the  Richebourg  and 
Romanee-Conti,  and  contains  only  10  hec- 
tares of  ground.  The  Romanee-Conti  is 
considered  the  most  perfect  and  best  wine 
in  Burgundy.  Ouvrard,  the  contractor, 
bought  this  vineyard  for  80,000  francs. 
The  wine  is  produced  in  an  inclosure  of 
about  2  hectares  in  extent,  forming  a  paral- 
lelogram, and  the  quantity  made  is  very 
smalL  The  Richebourg  inclosure,  of  the 
same  form,  contains  only  about  6  hectares. 
The  aspect  of  the  Romanee-Conti  is  south- 
east, and  the  ground  forms  an  angle  of  6°  in 
slope.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  man- 
agement from  that  of  the  neighboring 
growths. 

"  Continuing  to  follow  the  road,  about  a 
league  from  Vosnes  is  the  small  town  of 
Nuits.  A  part  of  the  ground  extends  south- 
west, and  is  mostly  flat     Upon  this  supe- 
rior wines  are  grown ;  and  among  them, 
on  a  spot  of  only  6  hectares  in  extent,  in  a 
slope  with  a  southwestern  aspect  of  not 
more  than  8°  or  4°,  the  well-known  St. 
George's,  of  exquisite  flavor,  delicious  bou- 
quet, and  great  delicacy.    The  other  vine- 
yards on  the  road  produce  wines  of  ordi- 
nary quality.     In  the  commune  of  Aloxe 
a  wine  called  Corton  is  grown,  which  is  in 
repute  for  its  bouquet,  delicacy,  and  bril- 
liant color.    The  ground  upon  which  this 
wine  is  made  gives  only  10  or  12  litres  of 
wine  each  hectare,  of  which  there  are  but 
46.     Nothing  is  more  remarkable  or  unac- 
countable than  the  difference  of  productiea 
in  these  fine  wine  districts.    The  most  de- 
licious wines  are  sometimes  grown  on  one 
little  spot  only,  in  the  midst  of  vineyards 
which  produce  no  other  but  of  ordinary 
quality ;  while,  in  another  place,  the  prod- 
uct of  a  vineyard,  in  proportion  to  its  sur- 
face, shall  be  incredibly  small,  yet  of  ex- 
quisite quality ;  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
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•o3,  aspect,  treatment  as  to  culture  and  spe- 
d«  of  plant,  there  shall  be  no  perceptible 
difference  to  the  eye  of  the  experienced 
wine-grower.  In  such  a  district  as  the 
Cote  d'Or  it  is  difference  of  site  rather  than 
treatment  to  which  the  superior  wine  owes 
its  repute,  for  there  is  no  want  of  competi- 
tkra  in  laboring  after  excellence. 

"Bordering  on  Aloxe  is  the  vineyard 
of  Beaune,  a  well-known  wine  of  a  very 
agreeable  character.  Not  far  from  thence 
is  produced  the  Voiaay,  a  fine,  delicate,  light 
wine,  with  the  taste  of  the  raspberry,  and 
Pomard,  of  somewhat  more  body  than  Voi- 
aay, and,  therefore,  better  calculated  to 
keep,  especially  in  warm  climates.  These 
an  wines  which,  whenv  genuine,  bear  a 
good  character  all  oyer  the  world. 

"Between  Volnay  and  Meursanlt  the 
rineyard  of  Santenot  is  situated.     It  con- 
sists of  twelve  hectares  upon  a  southern 
slope.     The  higher  part  produces  a  cele- 
brated white  vine,  called  Meursanlt ;  the 
middle  and  lower  a  red,  which  is  consider- 
ed preferable  to  Volnay.     In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Meursanlt  are  grown  the  wines 
denominated  *  passe- tons-  grains'  by  the 
French,  and  the  dry  white  wines,  of  a  slight 
sulphurous  taste,  and  much  drank  in  hot 
seasons,  called  wine  of  Genevrieres,  of  the 
Goutte  d'Or,  and  of  Perrieres.    The  quan- 
tity of  hectares  on  which  these  last  wines 
are  grown  is  but  sixteen.     The  situation 
to  the  southwest  of  Meursanlt,  where  it 
Join*  Pnligny,  is  noted  for  the  delicious 
white  wine  called  Mont-Bachet,  of  exqui- 
site perfume,  and  deemed  one  of  the  most 
perfect  white  wines  of  Burgundy,  and  even 
of  France,  being  the  French  Tokay,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  connoisseurs,  but  only  in 
renown,  for  these  wines  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  each  other.    The  vine-ground 
of  Mont-Bachet  is  divided  into  VAini  Mont- 
Bachet,  le  Chevalier  Mont-Bachet,  and  la 
Batard  Mont-Bachet.     The  vineyard  of 
the  Chevalier,  which  is  on  the  higher  part 
of  the  ground,  is  a  slope  of  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  degrees,  and  contains  about  eighteen 
hectares.     L'Alne,  or  the  true  Mont-Ba- 
chet, is  about  six  or  seven  hectares.     The 
Batard  ia  only  separated  from  the  two  oth- 
er -vineyards  oy  the  road  which  leads  from 
Pnligny  to  Chassagne,  and  contains  about 
twelve  hectares.     These  vineyards  have 
all  the  same  southeastern  aspect,  yet  the 
wine  from  them  is  so  different  in  quality 
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that,  while  Mont-Bachet  sells  for  1200 
francs  the  hectolitre,  the  Chevalier  brings 
but  600,  and  the  Batard  only  400.  There 
are  two  vine-grounds  near,  called  the  Per- 
rieres and  Clavoyon,  which  produce  the 
white  wines,  sought  after  only  from  their 
vicinity  to  Mont-Bachet. 

"  Chassagne,  four  leagues  southwest  of 
Beaune,  called  Chassagne  le  Haut,  and  Le 
Baa,  not  far  from  Pnligny,  is  productive 
vine-land.     The  canton  of  Morgeot  con- 
tains twenty  hectares,  which  produce  a 
red  wine  much  sought  after.     It  faces  the 
southwest,  and  owes  its  good  qualities  to 
its  excellent  aspect     The  village  of  San- 
tenay,  on  the  borders  of  the  department 
terminating  the  elevated  land,  grows  some 
choice  wines,  such  as  Clos-Tavannes,  Clos- 
Pitois,  and  the  Gravieres,  though  not  equal 
in  quality  to  those  already  enumerated. 
There  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  wines 
of  Burgundy  which  an  Englishman  can 
hardly  comprehend.    Accustomed  to  wines 
less  delicate  than  intoxicating,  and  regard- 
ful rather  of  the  wine  taken  from  habit 
than  quality,  his  favorite  beverage  is  cho- 
sen more  from  that  cause  than  perfection 
of  flavor.     The  nature  of  the  soil,  the  as- 
pect,, the  season,  the  plant,  and  mode  of 
culture,  as  well  as  the  making,  each  and 
all  equally  affect  the  quality  of  these  wines 
more  than  wines  in  general,  on  account  of 
their  great  delicacy.     The  most  finished 
and  perfect  Burgundies,  the  French  say, 
are  deteriorated  by  so  short  a  voyage  as 
that  across  the  Channel  from  Calais  to  Do- 
ver, including,  of  course,  the  Journey  to 
the  former  place.     They  are  never  sent 
away  but  in  bottle. 

"  The  best  Burgundies,  called  Us  titis  de 
cuoietj  are  from  the  select  vines,  namely, 
the  Noirien  and  Pineau.  Grown  on  the 
best  spots  in  the  vineyard,  having  the 
finest  aspect,  these  rank  firet  in  quality, 
and  are  wines,  when  well  made  in  favora- 
ble seasons,  which  include  every  excel- 
lence that  the  most  choice  palate  can  appre- 
ciate :  fine  color,  enough  of  spirit,  raciness, 
good  body,  great  fineness,  an  aroma  and 
bouquet  very  powerful,  strong  in  odor,  and 
that*  peculiar  taste  which  so  remarkably 
distinguishes  them  from  all  other  wines  of 
France.  The  next,  called  the  first  cuviet 
rifi*  de  primeur,  approximate  very  closely 
to  the  first  class  in  quality,  except  that  the 
perfume  is  not  quite  so  high.    Good  wines, 
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les  bonnet  cwSes,  which  are  grown  on  a  soil 
less  favorable  than  tiio  iurcguiug,  are  in 
an  aspect  inferior,  fairly  rank  third  in 
quality.  Then  come  les  cuvees  rondes%  hav- 
ing the  same  color  as  the  foregoing,  and 
equal  their  strength,  bat  wanting  their 
full  fineness  and  bouquet.  Next,  they  dis- 
tinguish the  second  and  third  cuvees,  the 
color  of  which  is  often  weak  to  the  pre- 
ceding growths.  They  are  deficient  in 
spirit,  and  destitute  of  fineness  and  flavor. 
These  three  last  classes  of  the  wines  of 
Burgundy  come  from  the  same  species  of 
wine  as  the  two  first,  but  the  soil  is  inferi- 
or, or  the  aspect  not  so  good,  being,  per- 
haps, more  humid,  or  less  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Their  abundance  compensates  the 
grower  for  their  inferiority. 

"Of  the  common  red  wines  of  Cote  d'Or 
there  are  two  sorts,  called  wines  de  tout 
fjraln^  or  passe  tons  grains,  which  come  from 
a  mixture  of  the  Noirien  and  Pineau  grape 
with  the  Gamay.  The  wine  de  tous  grains 
is  an  ordinary  wine,  which,  when  good,  is 
much  esteemed  in  hot  seasons.  It  has  a 
deep  color,  tending  to  the  violet,  much 
body,  sufficient  spirit,  and,  after  a  certain 
age,  a  little  bouquet.  It  is  a  coarse  wine, 
but  will  keep  a  long  time  without  sickness 
of  any  kind,  and  is  much  valued  for  sus- 
taining such  wines  as  tend  to  dissolution. 
It  is  often  much  better  than  those  which 
are  called  'lea  seconde  et  troisieme  cuv6es' 
of  a  middling  season. 

"There  are  only  two  sorts  of  white 
wine  in  the  Cote  d'Or ;  the  first  made  from 
the  white  Pineau,  and  the  second  from  the 
common  plant  mingled  with  it.  These 
two  sorts  are  marked  by  two  or  three  sub- 
divisions. The  first  in  quality,  the  finest 
and  the  best,  is  the  Mont-Rachet,  already 
mentioned.  It  is  distinguishable  in  good 
years  for  its  fineness,  lightness,  bouquet, 
and  exquisite  delicacy,  having  spirit,  with- 
out too  great  dryness,  and  a  luscious  taste, 
without  cloying  thickness.  In  making, 
they  endeavor  to  keep  it  with  as  little  col- 
or of  any  kind  as  possible ;  no  doubt  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  that  lightness 
of  hue  which  white  wines  rarely  possess, 
being  yellowish,  probably  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen,  which  incorporates  with 
them  while  in  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere. Most  of  the  other  white  wines  of 
the  Cote  d'Or  differ  most  essentially  from 
that  of  Mont-Rachet.  The  common  kinds 
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are  more  or  less  flat,  acid,  without  body, 
and  deficient  in  firmness  and  strength. 

' '  The  prices  of  the  wines  of  the  Cote  d'Or 
differ  greatly,  and  can  not  be  fixed.  The 
tales  de  cuvee,  or  choice  products  in  the  best 
years,  are  not  sold  under  1000  francs  the 
queue  or  tonneau,  or  215  francs  the  hecto- 
litre. '  Les  premier  cuvees'  in  such  sea- 
sons bring  700  or  800  francs,  according  to 
their  grades  of  distinction ;  •  les  bonne  cu- 
vees,' from  600  to  700;  'les  rondo,'  from 
400  to  500;  'lea  denxleme  et  troisieme,' 
from  350  to  400  and  above ;  the  others  not 
more  than  two  hundred  francs. 

"  The  Mont-Rachet  brings  1200  francs, 
the  other  white  wines  from  300  to  600,  and 
the  common  sorts  from  50  to  70  the  queue. 

"  It  often  happens  in  superior  years  that 
the  best  wines,  after  making,  do  not  bear 
a  higher  price  than  400  francs ;  and  yet, 
in  fifteen  months,  1200  or  1500  are  demand- 
ed for  them.  It  may  easily  be  judged, 
therefore,  that  no  scale  of  prices,  when  the 
wines  are  perfect,  can  be  permanent,  ow- 
ing to  this  circumstance.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  prices  the  Burgundy  wines 
brought  from  the  vineyards  on  the  hills 
of  Beaune,  on  an  average  of  ten  years; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  time 
of  purchase  was  at  the  vintage,  immediate- 
ly upon  making,  and  paid  by  the  highest 
bidder,  and  not  when  the  wines  had  been 
kept.  Volnay,  the  queue,  460  francs ;  Po- 
niard, 450  fr. ;  Beaune,  440  fr. ;  Savigny, 
420  fr.  ;.Aloxe,  480  fr. ;  Aloxe,  the  Carton 
wine,  490  fr. ;  Chassagne,  410  fr. ;  Chas- 
sagne  Morgeot,  470  fr.  The  product  of 
Puligny,  viz. :  Mont-Rachet,  1000  fr. ;  Per- 
rieres  and  Clavoyon,  380  fr.  Meursault 
wines,  viz.:  Les  Genevrieres,  La  Goutte 
d'Or,  450  fr. ;  and  Saulenot  red  wine,  480 
fr. ;  the  common  red  wines  sell  for  90  or 
100  fr.,  and  the  white  from  75  to  90  fr.,  in- 
cluding the  cask. 

"  The  wines  from  the  Nuits  district  are 
superior  to  those  of  Beaune  for  aroma, 
body,  softness,  raciness,  and  will  near 
transport  to  any  distance :  Premaux,  500 
fr. ;  Nuits,  500  fr. ;  Nuits  St.  George's,  580 
fr. ;  Vosnes,  530  fr.  The  wines  of  Vosnes, 
viz.:  Richebourg,  600  fr.;  La  Sache,  600 
fr. ;  Romanee  St  Vivant,  700  fr. ;  Iioma- 
nce-Conti,  6  or  7  fr.  a  bottle ;  Vougeot, 
530  fr. ;  Clos  de  Vougeot,  5  or  6  fr.  the  bot- 
tle, at  ten  or  a  dozen  years  old,  if  the  vint- 
age has  been  very  fine ;  if  otherwise,  at 
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three  or  foor  years  from  the  vintage.  It 
is  preserved  in  large  vats  till  bottled,  in 
which  it  mellows  better  than  In  the  cask. 
The  quantity  produced  b  but  about  two 
hogsheads  and  a  half  to  the  English  acre. 
The  white  wine  made  here  has  been  long 
diminishing.  The  grape  is  the  black  and 
white  Pmeau  and  the  Chandenay.  No  ma- 
im is  permitted.  The  vines  are  fifteen 
inches  apart. 

"The  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  of 
Yongeot  and  Komanee-Conti  do  not  usual- 
ly sell  their  wines  in  wood,  nor,  except  in 
years  of  bad  quality,  do  they  sell  them  im- 
mediately, and  then  generally  by  auction. 
They  keep  them  in  their  cellars  for  years, 
and  only  at  last  dispose  of  them  in  bottles 
Bade  on  purpose,  and  bearing  their  own 
seals.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Dijon 
the  following  were  not  long  since  the  price 
of  two-year-old  wines.  It  may  be  judged, 
from  what  has  already  been  stated,  that 
soch  a  list  can  only  be  an  approximation 
to  the  truth  for  consecutive  years.  The 
white  wines  less  celebrated  in  this  district 
than  the  red  carry  a  price  generally  of  466 
litres  the  queue,  or  about  114  gallons; 
Chambertin,  800  to  1000  fr.  the  queue; 
Gevray,  500  to  560 ;  Chenove  Montrnal, 
350  to  400 ;  Yiolettes,  310  to  850 ;  Marsan- 
nay,  300  to  880 ;  Perrieres,  200  to  240. 
The  red  wines  are,  per  queue,  Chamber- 
tin,  1400  to  1500  fr. ;  Gevray,  700  to  800 ; 
Chambolle,  700  to  800;  Chenove,  400  to 
450;  Dgon,  800  to  400  fr.;  Maraannay, 
and  other  ordinary  wines,  200  to  800; 
Fixin  and  Fixey,  light  wines,  good  ordi- 
nary, 150  to  250  fr.,  the  cask  included. 

"The  wines  of  the  Cote  d'Or<nost  in 
repute,  and  of  the  best  class,  are  those 
which  generally  develop  their  good  quali- 
ties the  slowest,  when  they  have  not  been 
eellared  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them 
potable  too  soon.  Opinions  are  different 
upon  the  most  eligible  period  to  bottle 
them.  Some  think  that  they  preserve 
their  good  qualities  best  when  they  are 
bottled,  at  the  end  of  15  months,  from  the 
▼at;  but  more  think  the  third  or  fourth 
year  a  better  time,  when  the  proprietor 
can  afford  to  delay  it  so  long.  The  infe- 
rior sorts  are  delivered  for  consumption  at 
the  end  of  the  second  or  third  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality.  The  fine  wines 
•re  not  commonly  delivered  until  the 
month  of  March  of  the  second  year  after 
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the  vintage.  The  good  ordinary  wines 
are  bottled  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  or 
they  remain  longer,  if  convenient  to  the 
consumer,  'the  care  bestowed  upon  the 
making  accelerates  or  retards  the  perfec- 
tion of  these  wines.  The  longest  dura- 
tion of  the  finest  wines  most  capable  of 
keeping  does  not  exceed  12  or  15  years 
from  the  season  in  which  they  are  made. 
After  that  time,  though  they  will  support 
themselves  some  years,  they  decline  in- 
stead of  improving.  From  the  second 
year  in  bottle  the  fullest  bodied  and  hardi- 
est wines  have  attained  their  highest  de- 
gree of  perfection.  All  that  can  be  de- 
sired after  this  period  is  that  they  shall 
not  deteriorate.  The  duration  of  the  or- 
dinary wines  is  not  so  easily  defined. 
They  are  rarely  kept  long  in  bottle,  for 
after  the  second  or  third  year  they  would 
become  good  for  little.  The  produce  of 
some  of  the  wines  of  the  C6te  d'Or  is  near- 
ly a  thousand  English  galldns  the  acre. 

"  The  manner  of  making  the  best  and 
most  celebrated  wines  of  the  Cote  d'Or  is 
sufficiently  coarse:  the  grapes  are  com- 
monly trodden  before  they  are  thrown  into 
the  vat ;  a  part  of  the  stalks  are  then  taken 
out,  and  the  must  is  suffered  to  ferment. 
The  gathering  takes  place  in  the  hottest 
sunshine.  The  fermentation  in  the  vat, 
which  contains  about  18  hogsheads,  and 
is  usually  left  uncovered,  lasts  from  80  to 
48  hours  if  the  weather  is  hot,  and  from 
three  to  eight  days,  and  even  12  days,  if 
it  be  cold,  for  the  first  class  of  wines.  The 
ifhite  winos  are  longer.  The  wine  is  then 
drawn  off  into  vats  containing  each  about 
700  gallons.  The  management  consists 
of  a  racking  in  the  month  of  March  follow- 
ing the  vintage,  and  a  second  racking  in 
September,  repeated  every  six  months,  for 
the  red  wines.  The  casks  are  kept  exact- 
ly filled,  and  the  wine  is  fined.  Many 
persons  make  the  first  racking  soon  after 
the  first  frost  happens,  fine  immediately, 
and  rack  again  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  then  in  the  month  of  September. 

"The  next  division  of  Burgundy  con- 
sidered as  respects  the  excellence  of  its 
wines,  is  the  Department  of  the  Tonne. 
It  contains,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
more  space  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the 
vine  than  the  C6te  d'Or;  but,  though  it 
produces  some  wines  of  very  good  quality, 
they  are  inferior  to  those  of  that  renowned 
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district.  The  prices  in  the  arrondisseinent 
of  Auxerre  are  40  francs  the  moid  of  280 
litres,  to  800  and  850. 

"  These  wines  may  be  arranged  in  three 
classes :  The  first  is  made  from  the  black 
Pmeau  grape  alone ;  it  has  a  good  color, 
and  agreeable  bouquet,  with  strength  and 
spirit,  and  yet  does  not  injure  the  head  or 
stomach.  In  this  class  may  be  placed  the 
following  wines  in  their  order  of  superiori- 
ty :  Chainette,  Migraine,  Clairion,  Boivins, 
Qnetard,  Pied  de  Rat,  Chapotte,  Judas, 
Boussicat,  Rosoir,  Champeau,  the  Ilea. 
These  wines  are  produced  on  180  hectares 
of  land.  Hence  may  be  judged  the  vast 
variety  of  species.  They  bring  from  800 
to  400  francs  the  muid ;  the  mean  price  is 
about  860  francs.  In  the  communes  of 
Irancy  and  Cravant  wine  is  produced. 
Palotte,  worth  about  90  francs  the  hecto- 
litre, and  much  esteemed. 

44  This  district  produces  red  wines  still 
lower  in  price.  The  second  class  of  wines 
is  made  from  the  grapes  called  Tresseau, 
romam,  and  plant  duBoiy  alone  or  mingled. 
Of  this  class  the  Tretseau  alone  is  the  su- 
perior kind ;  the  wine  sells  for  86  francs 
the  hectolitre.  The  third  class  is  made 
from  the  vine  Gcunay  or  Garnet,  and  is  on 
that  account  a  common  wine,  strongly 
colored,  but  cold.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  wine,  mingled  with  white  wine,  be- 
comes sooner  ripe  than  in  its  natural  state. 
Of  the  white  wines  of  the  Tonne,  the  best 
class  is  produced  from  the  Pineau  blanc. 
The  chief  of  these  is  Chablis.  If  this  wine 
is  the  product  of  a  favorable  year  it  should 
be  very  white.  It  is  a  dry  wine,  diuretic, 
and  tastes  flinty.  The  best  wines  of  Cha- 
blis stand  in  the  following  order :  first,  Val 
Mur;  secondly,  Vauxdesir ;  thirdly,  Gre- 
nouille ;  fourthly,  Blanchot ;  fifthly,  Mont- 
de-Miliou,  forming  together  about  fifty- 
five  hectares  of  vineyards.  These  wines 
sell  in  the  common  run  of  the  seasons  at 
from  260  to  800  francs  the  muid. 

44  The  third  class  of  white  wines  is  the 
product  of  the  Plant  vert,  grown  in  a  bad 
aspect  and  soil,  and  brings  about  28  francs 
the  hectolitre. 

44  The  white  wines  of  the  first  quality  do 
not  keep  so  well  as  the  red.  The  first 
class  of  red  wines  is  often  kept  in  the  wood 
i  for  more  than  three  years  after  bottling. 
It  is  excellent  after  it  has  remained  a  year 
in  bottle,  and  will  keep  good  for  ten  years 
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more.  The  white  wines  are  perfect  at 
three  or  four  years  old,  but  are  subject  to 
get  thick  as  they  acquire  age.  In  the 
wine  districts  of  the  Yonne  the  wines  are 
racked  twice  the  first  year,  and  not  again 
except  just  before  they  are  sold.  They 
are  never  fined  except  for  bottling.  The 
vineyards  of  Availlon  produce  three  dis- 
tinct qualities  of  wine :  the  first  delicate, 
fine,  spirituous,  and  good,  bringing  50 
francs  the  hectolitre ;  secondly,  a  wine  of 
ordinary  quality,  bringing  40  francs;  third- 
ly, common  wines,  worth  very  little.  The 
best  wines  of  Availlon  are  those  from 
Rouvre8,  Annay,  Monthecherin,  Monfkute, 
ClosdeVezeley,andClosdeGivry.  Wines 
which  form  the  ordinary  wines  of  rich  fam- 
ilies are  Vault,  Valloux,  Champgachot, 
Thurot,  Girolles,  and  Etandes.  These 
wines  are  treated  very  nearly  the  same  as 
in  Auxerre  prior  to  bottling.  The  Champ- 
gachot is  liable  to  a  singular  disease.  In 
spite  of  racking,  and  all  the  care  taken, 
it  is  sometimes  loaded,  in  spring,  with  a 
cloudiness,  which  changes  its  taste  and 
hue.  In  this  state  they  are  careful  not  to 
disturb  it,  and  it  soon  works  itself  clear 
and  of  a  good  color.  It  is  rarely  better 
than  after  this  sickness,  which  never  hap- 
pens but  once.  Some  of  the  growers  are 
pleased  to  see  the  wine  put  on  this  appear- 
ance. The  best  wines  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Poigny  do  not  fetch  more  than  40 
francs  the  hectolitre.  In  the  arrondis*** 
ment  of  Sens  there  are  wines  that  bring 
about  60,  such  as  that  of  Paron,  but  the 
quantity  is  small*  The  arrondissement  of 
Tonnerre  merits  attention  for  its  wines. 
The  vines  are  planted  on  calcareous  slopes, 
differing  in  aspect.  Those  of  the  south- 
east and  south  are  very  good ;  such  as  bear 
a  southwest  aspect  are  also  much  esteem- 
ed, and  give  the  best  wine.  Of  this  latter 
aspect  is  the  vine-ground  from  Tronchoy 
to  Epineuil  inclusively,  where  the  most 
distinguished  wines  are  grown,  such  as 
of  Preaux,  Perrieres,  des  Poches,  and  oth- 
ers, particularly  Olivette,  in  the  commune 
of  Dannemoine.  The  wines  of  Tonnerre, 
of  the  finest  kind,  fetch  90  francs  the  hecto- 
litre, on  an  average ;  and  the  other  kinds, 
in  gradation,  from  60  to  86.  The  wine  of 
Olivette,  one  of  the  best,  has  a  good  flavor, 
is  fine,  and  of  excellent  color,  but  it  lacks 
the  true  bouquet  unless  in  very  favorable 
years.     The  communes  which.furniah  the 
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best  wines  are  Tonnerre,  Epineuil,  Danne- 
moine,  for  the  fine  red  wines ;  those  of 
the  second  and  third  qualities  are  grown 
st  Molosme,  St  Martin,  Neury,  and  Vesin- 
oes.    White  wines  are  grown  in  the  com- 
munes of  Tronchoy,  Fley,  BenyViviers, 
Tfasey,  Roffey,  Serigny,  and  Vezannes. 
Those  of  Grize,  in  the  commune  of  Epi- 
.  neu]}  as  well  as  that  of  Tonnerre,  and,  above 
all,  of  Vaumorillon,  in  the  commune  of 
Junay,  are  distinguished.     These  wines 
an  treated  in  making  as  in  the  C6te  d'Or, 
and  will  keep  good  in  bottles  from  five  to 
ten  years.    The  department  of  the  Saone 
and  Loire  is  the  other  division  of  ancient 
Bsrgundy.     The  quality  of  its  wines  is 
by  no  means  equal  to  those  of  the  C6te 
d'Or  or  the  Yonne,  and  they  are,  there- 
fore, the  Burgundies  of  the  less  opulent 
thaws.    These  wines  differ  in  prices :  the 
anondissement  of  Macon  furnishes   red 
wines,  for  example,  to  the  extent  of  4349 
hectolitres,  at  60  francs  the  hectolitre,  and 
219,782  hectolitres,  of  varying  quality,  at 
intermediate  prices,  down  to  15.     There 
are  excellent  wines  in  quality  between 
those  of  Burgundy  and  the  Rhone,  which, 
at  6  or  7  years  old,  are  in  their  prime  age. 
They  drink,  with  water,  better  than  any 
other  wines.     Lyons  is  a  great  consumer 
of  these  wines.     The  wines  of  the  com- 
mune of  Romaneche,  called  Les  Theorems, 
•ell  for  66  francs ;  La  Chapelle  de  Guin- 
eaay,  Davaye,  Creuze  Noire,  St.  Amour,  at 
different  prices,  down  as  low  as  25  francs. 
The  white  wines  of  the  first  class,  such  as 
frailly,  are  of  superior  quality,  and  better 
adapted  for  carriage  than  the  red,  but  the 
quantity  made  is  much  less.    They  sell  at 
(6  francs;  Fnisse  at  47;  Solutre,  Chain- 
bi,  Loche,  Vinzelles,  Vergisson,  Salomay, 
Chirnay,  Pierre-clos  still  lower.     The  an- 
nual value  of  the  wine  does  not  increase 
in  consequence  of  the  goodness  of  the  qual- 
ity.   The  wines  of  Burgundy  are  gener- 
ally dearest  in  years  when  their  quality  is 
indifferent.     This  has  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  among  the  wine-growers,  Vm  vert, 
n»  cler  — *tart  wine,  dear  wine.'     The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  the  good  quality  of 
the  wine  always  accompanies  abundant 
years,  and  the  reverse.    The  cultivation 
of  the  vine  in  these  districts  has  been  very 
■rack  improved  ot  late.    The  quantity  of 
fruit  produced  is  also  more  considerable. 
The  system  in  the  M&oonnais  is  for  the 


most  part  a  division  of  the  produce  be- 
tween proprietor  and  cultivator.  The  Vig- 
nerons  here  are  a  sober,  economical,  re- 
spectable class  of  men.  The  hectare  of 
vines,  or  about  two  acres  and  a  quar- 
ter English,  represents  a  capital  of  5000 
or  6000  francs.  Not  less  than  40,000  or 
50,000  hectolitres  might  be  sent  out  of  the 
district,  were  wine  demanded  to  that  ex- 
tent. Of  other  red  wines,  the  little  Cor- 
tin,  named  Moulm-a-vent,  produces  a  light 
and  delicate  species,  but  it  must  be  drank 
in  the  second  or  third  year.  It  will  not 
keep  beyond  the  tenth.  The  wine  of 
Davaye  ameliorates  best  by  age.  It  may 
be  drank  in  the  second  year,  and  will  keep 
tul  the  twentieth.  It  approaches  nearest 
the  wines  of  Cdte  d'Or  in  excellence, 
though  considered  but  an  ordinary  wine. 
When  it  is  kept  some  time,  it  rises  superi- 
or to  the  class  denominated  ordinary  in 
the  common  sense  of  the  word.  The  white 
wines  of  Pouilly  rank  superior  to  any  of 
the  red  wines  of  the  Maconnais.  In  good 
years  they  rival  the  first  products  of  the 
French  soil,  and  compete  with  the  best 
wines  of  Champagne,  Burgundy,  or  the 
Bordelais,  according  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Maconnais.  Their  characteristic  is  the 
nutty  taste  they  leave  on  the  palate.  At 
one  year  old  they  drink  smooth  and  agree- 
able, after  which  they  much  resemble  dry 
Madeira  both  in  color  and  strength.  They 
will  keep  a  long  while.  The  wine  of  Fuiase 
does  not  taste  of  the  nut  like  Pouilly,  but 
has  a  flinty  flavor;  is  fine  and  delicate. 
It  becomes  more  spirituous  by  age.  The 
wines  of  Solutre  are  more  like  those  of 
Pouilly  than  Fuisse,  but  are  inferior. 

"  These  and  the  other  white  wines  enu- 
merated before  are  often  sparkling  or 
mottmuz  of  their  own  accord  in  the  first, 
and  sometimes  the  second  year,  when  bot- 
tled in  March.  They  keep  long  and  welL 
The  red  wines  keep  a  good  while  in  wood ; 
but  the  white  are  bottled  in  the  month  of 
March  of  the  first  year.  They  are  twice 
racked  and  fined  only  six  days  before  bot- 
tling. In  Autun  there  are  three  qualities 
of  wines.  The  best  is  called  Maranges; 
it  is  left  in  wood  three  years,  bottled  the 
fourth,  and  keeps  well.  Its  mean  price  is 
76  francs.  The  second  quality  of  wine  is 
that  of  Sangeot,  and,  indeed,  all  the  wines 
of  Dezize,  except  Maranges.  These  are 
ordinary  wines,  and  bottled  at  three  yean 
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of  age  ;  will  keep  twenty.  They  increase 
in  quality  by  age,  and  become  from  vins 
cT  ordinaire  to  be  vins  d' entremets.  The 
mean  price  is  85  francs  the  hectolitre.  The 
wines  of  Chalons  admit  of  the  same  divi- 
sions in  quality  as  those  of  Autun.  The 
best  wines  are  from  the  noirien  grape,  and 
the  best  of  the  first  growth  fetch  6G  francs, 
and  of  the  second  growth  44  francs.  These 
wines  have  a  fine  and  delicate  taste  ;  they 
please  by  their  agreeable  odor  and  aroma. 
In  the  ordinary  wines  the  aroma  is  not 
present,  still  they  are  pleasant  drinking 
of  their  class.  The  better  ordinary  wines 
of  Chalons  increase  in  value  by  age,  aug- 
menting a  fourth  in  price  every  year  they 
are  kept.  A  bottle  of  the  finest  wine 
fetches  from  2  to  3  francs.  In  the  arron- 
dissements,  the  produce  of  which  is  not 
here  detailed,  the  mean  price  of  the  hecto- 
litre is  from  20  to  24  francs.  Such  are 
these  wines,  the  most  perfect  ever  grown, 
and  vet  the  care  taken  of  them  bv  the 
maker  from  the  press  to  the  bottle  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  that  taken  of  Cham- 
pagne. Nature  and  the  site,  with  the  ob- 
servance of  a  very  simple  and  common 
process,  aro  all  that  are  demanded  to  bring 
to  its  present  perfection  the  first  red  wine 
in  the  world. 

"  The  secret  of  the  excellence  of  Bur- 
gundy depends  upon  unknown  qualities  in 
the  soil,  which  are  developed  only  in  par- 
ticular places,  often  in  the  same  vineyard, 
at  all  events  within  a  very  narrow  district. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  France  has  in  these 
wines  a  just  cause  for  boast,  and  a  staple 
in  which  she  has  never  been  excelled. 
While  much  is  owing  to  the  climate  and 
aspect,  it  is  evident  that  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristics of  Burgundy  depend  least  upon 
the  art  or  labor  of  man,  since  wines  inferior 
in  quality  receive  as  much  or  more  of  his 
attention  than  those  of  Burgundy.  There 
is  very  little  of  the  first  class  of  these 
wines  exported  from  France,  in  this  re- 
spect differing  from  Champagne,  where 
the  best  finds  its  way  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. There  aro  several  reasons  for  this, 
and  among  the  foremost  the  small  quan- 
tity produced,  which  the  French,  who  are 
choice  in  wines,  know  very  well  how  to 
distinguish,  bat  which  foreign  merchants 
very  rarely  do.  As  good  a  price  can  be 
obtained  in  France  for  the  highest  olass 
of  Burgundy,  such  as  Bomanee-Conti,  of 
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which  only  a  dozen  pieces  aro  annually 
made,  or  for  La  Tache,  as  can  be  obtained 
any  where.  The  first  of  these  wines,  be- 
ing grown  upon  less  than  four  acres  of 
land,  is  not  beyond  the  supply  of  the  Paris 
market ;  and  to  the  second,  grown  upon  a 
spot  of  ground  of  about  six  acres,  the  same 
remark  will  apply.  The  genuine  Cham- 
bertin  is  a  scarce  wine  with  tho  foreigner. 
The  other  wines  of  the  first  class  of  Bur- 
gundy are,  therefore,  substituted  for  these 
to  the  stranger  almost  universally.  This 
is,  however,  of  less  consequence,  when  it 
is  considered  that  very  few  persons,  except 
those  of  the  best  taste  habitually  acquaint- 
ed with  them,  can  discern  the  difference. 
In  wholesomeness,  and  every  essential 
quality  to  the  ordinary  drinker,  they  are 
equal  to  the  first  growths.  To  recapitu- 
late the  wines  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  the  finest 
Burgundies  of  the  C6te  de  Nuits  are,  Ro- 
manee-Conti,  La  Tache,  Chambertin,  Ro- 
man6e  St.  Vivant,  Richebourg,  Nuita,  St. 
George's,  Clos-Vougeot,  Preinaux,  Vosnes, 
and  La  Perriere.  Of  the  Cote  de  Beaune, 
Chambolle,  Musigny,  Yolnay,  Pomard, 
Beaune,  Savigny,  Aloxe,  Aloxe  do  Cortin. 
Of  the  Cote  de  Challonais,  Vosnes,  Morey, 
Santenot,  St.  Aubin,  Maranges.  These  are 
the  three  first  and  finest  qualities  among 
red  wines.  Of  white,  the  celebrated  Mont- 
Rachet  takes  tho  first  place,  then  the 
Goutte  d'Or  and  Gen6vrieres  of  Meursault. 
The  red  wines  of  the  second  class  above 
are  many  of  them  a  little  inferior  to  the 
first.  The  first  class  of  the  wines  of  the 
Yonne  comprises  those  called  Olivettes, 
near  Tonnerre,  and  Perriere.  Those  of 
Auxerre  have  been  enumerated  in  a  pre- 
ceding page,  to  which,  in  the  second  class, 
may  be  annexed  the  wines  of  Epineuil,  Lea 
Poches,  Haute  Perriere,  Irancy,  Danne- 
moine,  and  Coulanges  la  Vineuse.  The 
white  wines  of  the  first  class  are  Chablia, 
Tonnerre,  Le  Clos,  Vauxdesir.  The  first 
class  of  Burgundies  in  the  Saone  and  Loire 
are  Moulin-a-vent,  Torins,  and  Chenas. 
The  second  class  comprise  Fleuri,  Chapelle 
de  Bois,  and,  in  short,  all  the  district  of 
Romaneche.  The  white  wines  are  Ponflly, 
Fuisse  of  the  first  class,  and  Chaintre,  So- 
lutre,  and  Davaye  of  the  second." 

After  leaving  Dijon  we  pass  the  Vougeot 
station,  renowned  for  its  celebrated  wines, 
described  by  Mr.  Redding.  We  next  pans 
,\'uits,  a  town  of  3000  inhabitants ;  its  wines, 
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described  above,  irere  rendered  famous  as 
far  back  as  1676  by  Louis  XIV.,  whose 
physician  prescribed  their  use  exclusively, 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  his  health. 

Beauae,  a  town  of  12,000  inhabitants. 
Hotel  Arbre  d Or,  fair.  It  contains  a  fine 
hospital,  founded  in  1443 ;  a  public  library 
of  10,000  volumes ;  it  has  manufactures 
of  doth,  leather,  and  casks.  Its  principal 
trade,  however,  is  in  the  wines  of  Burgun- 
dy, nearly  100  of  the  leading  mercantile 
houses  being  engaged  in  that  business. 
Over  40,000  butts  are  annually  exported*. 
Honge,  the  celebrated  mathematician  and 
favorite  of  Napoleon,  was  born  here. 

Ckalon-gttr-Saone,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Saone ; 
H  contains  16,000  inhabitants.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  town  worth  seeing.  Here 
the  Canal  du  Centre  connects  the  Loire  to 
the  Saone.  Hotels,  the  II.  de  T Europe  and 
U.  Tnig  Faisans.  There  is  a  granite  col- 
umn supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  Roman 
period,  an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Napo- 
leon, and  a  fountain  with  a  statue  of  Nep- 
tune. The  town  has  a  school  of  design 
tad  a  public  library  containing  10,000  vol- 
umes. The  Hospital  of  St.  Laurent,  which 
is  sitaated  on  an  bland  in  the  Saone,  is  an 
admirably  managed  institution,  as  well  as 
that  of  St.  Louis.  There  is  also  a  theatre, 
public  baths,  and  college,  manufactories  of 
watches,  jewelry,  and  linen,  and  exports  a 
large  quantity  of  wine,  timber,  and  char- 
coal The  famous  Abelard  died  here  in 
1142;  he  was  buried  at  tho  Abbey  of  St. 
Marcel,  but  was  afterward  removed  to  Par- 
aclete. Steamers  go  down  the  Sa  ne  to 
Lyons  daily  in  five  or  six  hours. 

Macon,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Saone:  population  13,000:  Hotel  le  Sau- 
«qpr.  The  Huguenots  and  Revolutionists 
have  swept  nearly  every  object  of  interest 
and  antiquity  from  Macon,  and  nothing  of 
interest  remains  to  be  seen ;  its  chief  edi- 
fices now  are  the  Hotel  de  VUle,  cathedral, 
and  old  episcopal  palace.  Passengers  for 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  via  Bourges,  Point 
d'Ain,  here  change  cars.  This  is  the  most 
direct  road  to  enter  Switzerland. 

Xfoax,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  and  Saone,  on  a  tongue  of  land  which 
divides  their  streams :  population  200,000. 
The  principal  hotel  is  the  Grand  Hotel 
CnHrf,  No.  60  Rue  Iinperiale  and  No.  99 
Bae  do  rimperatricc,  near  Place  Louis-le- 


G rand— a  very  good  house,  prices  reason- 
able. Lyons  is  the  centre  of  manufac- 
tures in  France,  and  the  second  city  in 
the  empire  in  point  of  size  and  pop- 
ulation. Lyons  is  of  great  antiquity. 
Under  the  Latin  name  of  Lugdunum,  it 
was  the  capital  of  Celtic  Gaul;  in  modern 
times,  its  share  in  the  horrors  of  tho  Revo- 
lution, where  it  was  one  of  the  chief  scenes 
of  the  Jacobin  excesses,  has  aided  in  giv- 
ing it  notoriety.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton  has  rendered  its  name  enduringly  pop- 
ular in  connection  with  scenes  of  an  oppo- 
site and  more  attractive  kind. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Saone  are  magnificent  quays ;  and  the  city 
possesses  man}'  fine  public  edifices  which 
we  will  notice  in  detail.  It  is,  however, 
for  the  most  part  closely  built,  with  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  the  usual  characteristics 
of  a  manufacturing  town.  The  regenera- 
ting hand,  however,  of  the  present  Empe- 
ror is  visibly  displaying  itself.  Lyons  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  silk  manufacture,  in- 
cluding that  of  velvets,  satins,  and  other 
varieties  of  the  same  fabric,  but  the  present 
number  of  silk  looms  is  much  belowwhat 
it  was  at  a  former  time,  prior  to  the  exten- 
sive pursuit  of  this  branch  of  industry  by 
Zurich  and  other  places  on  the  Continent, 
as  well  as  the  fuller  development  among 
the  manufactures  of  England.  There  are 
in  Lyons  considerable  factories  for  the  prod- 
uce of  cotton,  woolen,  and  other  goods, 
besides  gold  lace,  jewelry,  and  other  arti- 
cles. 

To  obtain  a  topographical  view  of  Lyons, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  very  beautiful  sight, 
the  traveler  had  better  make  the  ascent  of 
the  heights  of  Fourvieres:  in  reaching  them 
from  the  Hotel  de  Lyon,  you  pass  the  hos- 
pital of  A  ntiquities,  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Roman  palace  where  Claudius  and  Caligula 
both  were  born.  On  the  top  of  the  heights 
stands  the  church  of  Ndtre  Dame  de  Four- 
mere,  surmounted  with  a  dome  on  which 
stands  a  colossal  copper  figure  of  the  Vir- 
gin. The  church  contains  numerous  of- 
ferings to  the  Virgin,  whose  intercession 
saved  Lyons  from  being  devastated  by 
cholera.  Close  to  the  church  an  enterpris- 
ing individual  has  built  a  tower  which 
stands  over  600  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
Sa6ne,  and  on  clear  days  Mont  Blanc,  100 
miles  off,  is  often  Been.  Immediately  be- 
hind Fourvieres  stands  the  church  of  SU 
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live  in  houses  of  immense  height,  in  nar- 
row, dirty  streets.    This  suburb  is  the  hot- 
bed of  insurrection,  teeming  with  turbu- 
lence and  sedition;  nearly  all  the  riots 
and  revolts  in  Lyons  sprung  from  this 
quartier :  there  are  over  30,000  silk-weav- 
ers in  Lyons,  all  of  whom  are,  physically 
considered,  an  inferior  set  of  men,  and  are 
generally  exempt  from  military  duties  on 
that  account.     They  do  not  work  in  large 
factories  as  with   us,  but  the  employer 
gives  out  the  raw  silk  to  the  weavers  and 
dyers.     This  manufacture  of  silk  was  first 
established  at  Lyons  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century.     The  ConseU  des  Prud- 
hommes,  alluded  to  in  our  description  of 
Paris,  is  here  brought  into  requisition  with 
very  beneficial  effect,  in  settling  difficul- 
ties arising  between  master  and  man.   Om- 
nibuses traverse  the  town  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  voltures  stand  on  the  principal 
places :  where  the  names  of  the  streets  are 
written  in  black,  the  streets  run  parallel 
with  the  two  rivers,  and  when  in  yellow, 
at  right  angles.     Steamers  on  the  Rhone 
leave  daily  for  Avignon  and  Aries,  leaving 
from  Place  Belcour,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhone;  but  take  the  railway  by  all 
means.     The  scenery  of  the  river  can  be 
seen  just  as  well  from  the  cars  by  sitting 


Iranbe,  of  no  importance  in  itself,  but  erect- 
ed on  the  spot  where  that  cruel  tyrant, 
Septimius  Sevens,  in  the  year  202,  caused 
the  massacre  of  nearly  20,000  Christians 
who  had  met  here  to  pray.    Their  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  vaults  underneath 
the  church.    The  museum  contains  several 
fine  pictures  by  some  of  the  best  masters. 
The  principal  picture  in  the  gallery  is  the 
Ascension,  by  Perugino,  master  of  Raphael. 
There  are  also  a  number  by  Rubens,  Guer- 
cino,  Teniers,  and  PalmoYecchio.    There 
are  also  some  specimens  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ty, foremost  among  which  are  the  bronze 
tables  on  which  is  carved  a  speech  of 
Claudius,  a  native  of  Lyons,  delivered  be- 
fore the  Roman  Senate  in  A.D.  48.  Among 
the  celebrated  persons  born  in  Lyons  was 
Jacquard,  inventor  of  the  silk-loom.   There 
is  a  very  fine  portrait  of  him  in  the  picture- 
gallery;  also  one  in  the  School  of  Design, 
or  Institution  de  la  MarHmsre ;  the  latter  is 
produced  by  the  loom,  and  is  in  imitation 
of  an  engraving.     Lyons  also  contains  a 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  well  filled  in 
all  its  various  departments,  and  a  public 
library  containing  10,000  volumes.     Be- 
fore the  siege  of  Lyons  it  contained  nearly 
100,000 ;  after  the  city  was  taken,  the  be- 
siegers turned  the  library  into  a  barrack, 

and  insisted  in  using  the  books  only  for  |  on  the  right-hand  side,  tljg  road  skirting 

the  river  on  its  left. 

Viewte,  a  very  ancient  town,  anterior 
even  to  Lyons,  contains  20,000  inhabitants : 
hotel  Table  Sonde.  It  was  made  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Viennoise  by  the  Romans, 
and  was  the  capital  of  the  first  kingdom  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  residence  of  the  dau- 
phin. It  has  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  nu- 
merous ancient  remains,  among  which  is 
the  Castle  of  Salomon,  supposed  by  some  to 
be  the  prison  of  Pilate,  he  having  been 
banished  from  Rome  to  Vienna,  in  Gaul, 
after  his  return  from  Jerusalem.  Pope 
Clement  V.  and  Philippe  le  Bel  here  held  a 
council  in  1811,  and  abolished  the  Order  of 
the  Templars. 

Our  next  place  of  any  importance  is,  aft- 
er passing  the  village  of  St.  Vallier,  the 
Chateau  de  Ponsas,  where  it  is  said  Pontius 
Pilate  committed  suicide  by  throwing  him- 
self from  a  rock  I  Nearly  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Doux,  on  our  left,  before  we  ar- 
rive at  Tain,  we  perceive  a  small  conical 
hill.  Tradition  says  that  an  inhabitant 
of  the  town  of  Condrieu  determined  to 
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fuel.    The  HMde  ViUe  is  rendered  histor- 
ically of  great  importance.     It  was  here 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  sat  after  the 
siege  of  Lyons,  consisting  of  Couthon, 
Fouche,  and  Collot  d'Herbois.     The  last 
named,  who  was  chief  of  those  tyrants,  had 
been  an  actor,  and  had  been  hissed  off  the 
stsge  at  Lyons.    Maddened  at  his  recep- 
tion, he  threatened  the  direst  vengeance 
against  the  inhabitants ;  chance  gave  him 
the  power ;  and  the  poor  unfortunates  were 
executed  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per  day. 
The  guillotine  being  too  tedious  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  both  innocent  and  guilty,  they 
were  tied  to  a  cable,  sixty  at  a  time,  and 
cannon  loaded  with  grape-shot  were  fired 
along  the  line;  after  over  2000  persons 
were  butchered  in  this  manner,  the  city 
was  rased  to  the  ground. 

Lyons  is  well  fortified  by  detached  forts 
in  a  circle  round  the  town :  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  heights  of  St.  Croix,  of 
Fourvieres,  and  Croix- Rousse;  the  last  stands 
above  the  suburbs  of  that  name,  which  are 
principally  inhabited  by  silk-weavers,  who 
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ton  hermit,  and  established  his  cell  on 
the  top  of  this  hill :  he  amused  his  leisure 
boon  by  breaking  the  stones  and  rocks 
which  surrounded  his  dwelling,  and  plant- 
ing among  them  some  vine-slips  of  the 
Yionnier  species   from   Condrieu.     The 
Shiraz  was  afterward  introduced.     It  suc- 
ceeded to  admiration :  the  hermit's  exam- 
ple was  copied  by  others,  and  the  sterile 
fafll  side  was  soon  converted  into  a  vine- 
yard of  about  800  acres,  which  produces 
the  celebrated  white  and  red  wines  known 
is  the  Hermitage.     The  real  Hermitage 
will  not  keep  more  than  20  years  without 
altering :  that  of  the  first  class  is  not  bot- 
tled for  4  or  5  years ;  it  is  generally  sold 
at  that  age  for  exportation ;  its  average 
price  on  the  spot  is  about  80  cents  the  bot- 
tle. The  quantity  produced  is  about  63,000 
gallons,  including  every  quality.    A  large 
quantity  of  the  first  quality  is  sent  to  Bor- 
deaux to  mix  with  the  best  qualities  of 
duet,  which  gives  the  claret  body,  and  fits 
it  for  exportation.     The  white  Hermitage 
if  made  of  white  grapes  only,  and  is  di- 
vided into  three  qualities.     This  is  the 
finest  white  wine  France  produces,  and  lit- 
tle or  none  of  the  first  quality  is  exported. 
The  French  value  it  highly.     The  second 
quality  is  generally  passed  off  as  the  first 
to  the  foreigner,  and  figures  as  such  in  the 
list  of  the  foreign  merchant:  its  color 
ihonld  be  a  straw  yellow,  its  odor  like  that 
of  no  other  known  wine.     It  is  of  a  rich 
taste,  between  that  of  the  dry  and  luscious 
vines.    It  is  often  in  a  state  of  fermenta- 
tion for  two  years,  but  is  never  delivered 
to  the  consumer,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  until 
fermentation  is  complete.     The  quantity 
of  real  white  Hermitage  does  not  exceed 
ISO  tierces,  or  8400  gallons  annually.     It 
keeps  much  longer  than  the  red,  even  to 
the  extent  of  a  century,  without  the  least 
deterioration ;  though  after  25  or  30  years 
old  it  assumes  somewhat  of  the  character 
of  certain  old  Spanish  wines,  and  its  aroma 
and  taste  undergo  a  change. 

Valence  contains  14,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  surrounded  by  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
woods,  and  inclosed  by  walls.  Principal 
hotel,  de  Potte.  It  was  formerly  the  capi- 
tal of  Valentinois,  and  Louis  XII.  created 
it  into  a  dukedom  for  Cesar  Borgia.  Its 
principal  edifices  are  a  cathedral,  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  Pope  Pins  VI.,  barracks, 
•ourt-  house,  citadel,  and  theatre.    The 


principal  occupation  of  its  inhabitants  is 
the  reeling  and  throwing  of  silk. 

A  short  distance  east  from  Valence  is 
the  village  of  St.  Perry,  noted  for  its  very 
excellent  red  and  white  wines,  and  are 
considered  some  of  the  very  best  of  the 
Rhone  wines.  The  sparkling  St.  Perey 
is  a  much  sweeter  and  more  wholesome 
wine  than  Champagne,  its  sweetness  being 
derived  from  the  natural  juice  of  the  grape. 
The  red  St  Perey  derives  its  color  from 
the  skin  of  the  grape,  which  is  of  a  deli- 
cate rose  tint.  The  Grand  Mousseaux 
of  St.  Perey  ranks  equal  to  the  first-class 
Champagne. 

Avignon,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  contains  a  population  of  82,000. 
Hotels,  PalaU  Royal  and  de  T  Europe.  The 
ancient  city  of  the  Popes,  whose  residence 
it  was  for  half  a  century,  and  under  whose 
jurisdiction  it  remained  for  nearly  400 
years.  Their  palace  is  now  used  as  a  mil- 
itary barracks.  The  city  is  surrounded 
by  lofty  walls,  surmounted  with  battle- 
ments and  flanked  by  watch-towers.  Its 
chief  edifices  are  the  Cathedral  of  Ndtre 
Dame  det  Doms,  which  contains  the  tomb 
of  Pope  Jean  XXII.  In  one  of  the  chap- 
els there  is  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  by  Pra- 
dier;  the  Church  of  the  Cordeliers,  in  which 
Petrarch's  Laura  was  buried,  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides,  a  theatre  recently  built,  and 
the  Hotel  Crillon.  There  are  many  Ro- 
man ruins,  and  the  remains  of  a  magnifi- 
cent bridge  built  by  the  Popes.  Avignon 
has  many  important  scientific  and  literary 
establishments,  a' botanic  garden,  and  mu- 
seum of  antiquities:  It  is  the  centre  of 
the  madder  districts  of  France,  the  culti- 
vation of  which  is  very  general.  It  con- 
tains founderies,  forges,  and  numerous 
printing  establishments.  The  museum  con- 
tains many  objects  of  great  interest  to  the 
antiquarian.  In  the  picture-gallery,  where 
there  are  a  number  of  very  fine  paintings, 
there  is  a  bust  of  Horace  Vernet,  the  great 
marine  painter,  by  Thorwaldsen.  The 
library  has  nearly  60,000  volumes.  The 
Palace  of  the  Popes  is  rich  in  historical  as- 
sociations. Here  * '  the  redeemer  of  bright 
centuries  of  shame,"  the  immortal  tribune 
Rienzi,  was  confined  a  prisoner,  chained 
in  a  vault  in  the  dungeon,  until  liberated 
through  the  intercession  of  his  friend  Pe- 
trarch the  poet,  who  was  entertained  here 
as  a  guest.    From  Avignon  to  Vaucluse 
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Ss  a  very  Interesting  excursion  to  visit  the 
haunts  of  Petrarch.  The  trout  at  the  lit- 
tle inn  are  exquisite. 

Aries,  a  river-port  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  principal  branch  of  the  Rhone ; 
contains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal hotel,  du  Nord.  This  town  is  princi- 
pally celebrated  for  its  amphitheatre  and 
other  Roman  antiquities.  The  amphithe- 
atre is  459  feet  long  and  838  wide.  It  has 
five  corridors  and  43  rows  of  seats,  and 
was  capable  of  holding  25,000  people.  It 
was  excavated  in  1830.  It  was  used  as  a 
fortress  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centur 
ry  by  the  Saracens  at  the  time  they  were 
expelled  from  the  city  by  Charles  Martel. 
The  town  is  inclosed  with  old  walls.  Its 
streets  are  narrow  and  intricate,  and  houses 
mostly  old  and  mean ;  but  it  has  some  spa- 
cious quays,  and  several  good  squares. 
Around  the  Palace  Royale  are  a  handsome 
town  hall,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  TropHmus. 
This  saint  was  saicTto  have  been  a  disciple 
of  St.  Paul,  and  here  it  was  the  first  cross 
was  planted.  The  cathedral  contains  some 
very  good  statuary.  Here  also  is  an  an- 
cient theatre,  in  which  was  discovered  the 
celebrated  "Venue  of  Aries,"  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre.  Aries  is  the  en- 
trepot for  goods  passing  from  Marseilles 
and  Lyons.  It  is  also  noted  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  Constantino  the  Younger, 
and  the  seat  of  many  celebrated  councils. 
The  most  important  was  held  in  814,  at 
which  the  Donatists  were  condemned. 

Marseilles,  the  commercial  capital  of 
France,  and  for  a  long  time  possessed  of 
the  most  important  share  in  the  commerce 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  quays  are  very 
magnificent,  and  its  harbor  is  always 
crowded  with  the  shipping  of  Southern 
nations.  It  contains  a  population  of 
250,000  souls. 

Principal  hotel,  and  one  of  the  best  in 
France,  is  the  Grand  Hotel  de  Marseilles, 
recently  erected,  and  fitted  up  with  all  the 
comforts  of  which  the  best-class  Ameri- 
can hotels  can  boast ;  and,  although  every 
thing  is  first  class,  the  prices  are  reason- 
able, and  both  landlords  and  servants  po- 
lite. The  hotel  is  situated  in  the  most  eli- 
gible and  beautiful  position  in  Marseilles 
(the  Rue  de  Noailles,  which  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Cannebiere),  between  the  railroad 
station  and  the  steam-boat  wharf.  The 
splendid  apartments  are  in  suits  or  sepa- 
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rately,  furnished  in  the  most  approved 
style  of  luxury  and  comfort.  In  addition 
to  the  handsome  bedrooms,  there  are  beau- 
tiful drawing-rooms,  lounging-rooms,  read- 
ing-rooms, and  bath-rooms.  There  is  also 
an  improvement  which  our  American  ho- 
tels mi^ht  imitate  with  advantage,  viz., 
on  every  floor,  in  the  beat  position  of  the 
house,  there  is  a  public  reception-room, 
where,  if  a  party  b  traveling  together,  or 
acquaintances  are  made  on  the  journey, 
they  can  meet  to  talk  over  affairs  without 
descending  to  the  lower  floor.  There  is  a 
fine  table  d'hote.  The  proprietors  have 
been  the  principal  hotel-keepers  in  Mar- 
seilles for  the  last  seventeen  years. 

Grand  Hotel  des  Colonies  is  also  a  first- 
class  establishment.  These  are  the  two 
best  kept  houses  in  Marseilles. 

Marseilles  was  founded  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians 600  years  before  Christ,  and  served 
as  a  refuge  for  them  from  the  vengeance 
of  Cyrus.  It  soon  became  the  entrepot 
of  all  the  surrounding  countries ;  founded 
many  fine  colonies ;  was  long  celebrated 
for  the  cultivation  of  letters  and  arts ;  pre- 
served its  liberty  under  the  Romans,  and 
often  acted  as  an  independent  republic ; 
but  it  has  left  but  few  traces  of  its  ancient 
wealth  and  grandeur.  These  consist  of  a 
few  fragments  of  sculpture,and  a  few  Greek 
inscriptions.  The  harbor  is  the  most  com- 
mercial in  France,  and  capable  of  contain- 
ing 1200  vessels.  Its  entrance,  which  ad- 
mits only  one  vessel  at  a  time,  is  defended 
by  two  hills,  surmounted  by  the  forts  St 
Jean  and  St.  Nicolas,  and  the  road  is  de- 
fended by  the  fortified  islands  Chateau 
d'lf,  Pomegue,  and  Ratonean.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  arrive  and  depart  from 
Marseilles  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  over 
25,000.  The  connection  of  Algiers  to 
France  has  given  a  very  great  impetus  to 
the  prosperity  of  Marseilles,  as  it  monopo- 
lizes nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  that 
colony.  Marseilles  suffered  severely  from 
the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  1720.  Over 
one  half  the  population  of  the  town  was 
swept  away.  The  scourge  lasted  the  whole 
summer.  It  was  from  here  St.  Louis  sail- 
ed with  an  immense  fleet  of  galley/a— all 
of  which  Marseilles  furnished — on  the  era* 
sade.  Marseilles  has  been  the  birth-place 
of  several  very  celebrated  persons,  among 
whom  are  M.  Thiers,  historian  and  ex- 
premier,  son  of  a  blacksmith ;  the  astron- 
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oner  Pytheas,  the~  preacher  Mascaron,  and 
the  sculptor  Paget.  It  was  united  to  the 
crown  of  France  by  Lonis  XT.  in  1481. 
The  public  garden  of  Marseilles  is  very- 
beautiful  ;  by  no  means  fail  to  take  a  drive 
or  a  walk  to  it.  A  new  and  magnificent 
museum,  equal  to  any  in  Europe,  will  soon 
be  finished,  which  will  add  much  to  the 
attractions  of  the  city.  New  and  beauti- 
ful buildings  are  being  erected  on  every 
ride,  and  the  master  mind  which  governs 
the  country  is  seen  in  every  direction. 
The  principal  churches  are  St.  Victor  Char- 
frUN?  and  Notre-Dame  de  la  Garde.  A 
few  days  may  be  well  spent  in  seeing  Mar- 
seilles. 

Steamers  leave  Marseilles  daily  or  week- 
ly to  nearly  every  port  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean. .  The  principal  line  is  that  of  the 
French  Heasageries  Imperiales  Company. 
They  have  one  line  of  steamers  that  sail 
dina  to  Constantinople,  stopping  only  at 
Messina  and  Athens ;  one  line  direct  to 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  stopping  at  Mes- 
tiaa  and  Malta ;  one  line  to  Naples,  stop- 
ping only  at  Civita  Vecchia ;   a  line  to 
Naples,  stopping  at  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and 
Civita  Vecchia ;    also  a  line  to  Algiers. 
The  company  employ  nearly  sixty  steam- 
ers, and  the  time  is  so  admirably  arranged 
that  they  all  connect  at  different  points. 
They  also  have  a  line  from  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  to  Constantinople,  stopping  at  Jaf- 
fa, fieirout,  Tripoli,  Alexandretta,  Rhodes, 
ud  Smyrna ;  also  a  line  direct  to  Con- 
stantinople.    These  are  decidedly  the  best 
boats,  and  their  table  d'hote  is  excellent. 
The  company  publish  a  small  book,  giving 
the  names  of  the  different  boats,  their  time 
of  starting,  and  fares  from  all  the  different 
points,  which  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  traveler;  they  may  be  obtained  gratis 
at  the  Company's  office  in  Paris  or  Mar- 
seilles.   As  the  fare  and  time  of  sailing 
b  changeable,  it  is  bad  policy  to  insert  any 
time  in  a  work  of  this  description.     The 
author  was  onoe  kept  waiting  in  Marseilles 
three  days  on  account  of  following  implic- 
itly «n  English  guide-book.     If  starting 
for  Italy  or  the  East,  visit  the  office  of  the 
Company  in  Paris,  ascertain  the  time  of 
•ailing,  allowing  two  days,  which  is  suffi- 
cient, to  see  Marseilles.     There  is  a  com- 
pany of  Italian  boats  which  sail  twice  a 
week  for  the  Italian  ports.     Persons  sail- 
ing for  Alexandria  might  take  the  boats 


of  the  Peninsula  and  Oriental  Company, 
which  sail  twice  a  month,  touching  only 
at  Malta :  they  are  magnificent  steamers. 
The  different  companies  will  obtain  for 
you  the  proper  vises,  if  you  have  not  ob- 
tained them  in  Paris.  Be  careful  to  at- 
tend to  it  the  first  thing  after  your  arrival, 
as  the  officers  of  the  Company  are  very 
particular,  and  you  can  not  procure  a  tick- 
et unless  every  thing  is  properly  done,  and 
your  passport  "en  regie."  Travelers  to 
Spain,  not  wishing  to  return  to  Paris, 
generally  take  steamers  from  Marseilles. 
They  leave  here  weekly  for  Barcelona, 
Valencia,  Alicante,  and  Cadiz. 

From  Marseilles  to  Toulon  the  distance 
is  only  36  miles.     Fare,  7  f.  50  c. 

Toulon  is  the  great  naval  arsenal  of 
France  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  second 
only  to  Brest  in  the  empire.  It  contains 
about  50,000  inhabitants.  Principal  ho- 
tel, Croix  de  Make.  It  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, defended  by  a  double  line  of  bastion- 
ed  fortifications,  and  strengthened  by  forts 
on  the  adjacent  heights.  The  French  con- 
sider it  impregnable.  Around  the  harbor 
are  magazines  and  arsenals,  ship-building 
docks,  rope  aYid  sail  works.  Toulon  was 
originally  a  Roman  colony ;  it  was  taken 
by  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  in  1524,  and 
by  Charles  V.  in  1 536.  It  was  taken  by  an 
English  expedition  In  August,  1793,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Sidney  Smith;  but  the 
5000  British  troops  being  inadequate  to 
garrison  so  vast  an  extent  of  works,  and 
the  important  pass  of  Ollioules — the  only 
approach  to  the  city  on  the  west — being 
left  unguarded,  it  was  entered  by  60,000 
mad  Republicans,  reeking  with  the  gore 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  and  Lyons. 
Enraged  that  a  place  of  so  much  import- 
ance should  have  been  given  up  to  the  en- 
emy, they  massacred  all  who  came  in  their 
way,  friends  or  enemies.  Two  hundred 
of  their  friends,  the  Jacobins,  who  had  gone 
out  to  meet  them,  shared  the  same  fate. 
Six  thousand  unfortunate  victims  were 
murdered  by  order  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  of  which  Robespierre  was 
at  the  head,  notwithstanding  tbe  French 
General  Dugommicr,  and  Bonaparte,  who 
was  acting  under  him  as  lieutenant,  pro- 
tested loudly  against  this  wholesale  mas- 
sacre. Fifteen  thousand  of  tbe  inhabit- 
ants took  advantage  of  the  English  fleet, 
embarking  thereon.      Here,  at  Toulon, 
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young  Bonaparte,  for  the  first  time  in 
command,  had  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing his  vast  military  genius  in  planning 
and  directing  the  batteries  on  the  heights 
of  Bregaillon,  Evesca,  and  Lambert,  which 
positions  commanded  all  the  forts  held  by 
the  enemy.  A  few  days  after  they  open- 
ed their  fire  the  British  and  Spanish  fleet 
were  standing  out  to  sea.  In  1707,  the 
English  and  Dutch  fleets,  and  an  Austrian 
and  Sardinian  army,  bombarded  the  city, 
but  were  compelled  to  retire.  The  Musee 
de  la  Marine  and  the  Botanical  Garden — 
the  last  is  outside  the  town — are  well 
worth  a  visit. 

The  railway  to  Genoa  is  now  finished 
as  fer  as  Nice.  Time,  from  Marseilles, 
6  hours.  Fare,  25  f.  20  c.  In  about  two 
years  it  will  be  finished  all  the  distance, 
and  will  be  unsurpassed,  not  only  for  the 
beauties  of  the  country  through  which  it 
will  pass,  but  for  its  magnificent  engineer- 
ing and  construction.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Corniche  road  is  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  interesting  diligence  roads  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Nice,  which  in  the  Greek  means  vic- 
tory, is  beautifully  situated!  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, with  a  fine  southern  aspect, 
protected  from  the  chilling  winds  of  the 
North  by  a  spur  of  the  Alps,  which  rises 
behind  it  like  a  gigantic  amphitheatre. 
Since  its  annexation  to  France  it  has  rap- 
idly improved,  not  only  in  population, 
which  now  (1865)  amounts  to  50,000,  but 
in  ever}*  thing  which  tends  to  promote 
comfort  and  pleasure.  The  principal  ho- 
tels, both  of  which  are  excellent,  are  H. 
de  France  and  H.  Grand  Bretagnc.  The 
first,  admirably  conducted  by  Mr.  Zundel, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Quay  Mas- 
sena,  on  the  Promenade  Anglais,  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  the  sea ;  contains 
reception,  smoking,  and  reading  rooms, 
with  English  and  American  newspapers ; 
the  proprietor  and  servants  speak  English. 
The  Grand  Bretagne,  kept  by  Mr.  Brizzi, 
has  for  a  long  time  maintained  its  position 
as  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Europe.  The 
"  Jardin  des  Plantes"  and  English  prome- 
nade are  immediately  opposite :  here  the 
band  plays  twice  a  week  during  the  sea- 
son. It  has,  like  the  Hotel  de  France,  to 
which  it  is  contiguous,  a  splendid  view  of 
the  sea.  It  has  a  magnificent  concert  and 
ball  room..  Both  of  these  houses  have  fine 
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tables  d'hote,  and  both,  from  their  posi- 
tion, escape  the  miasma  arising  from  the 
drainage,  to  which  other  houses  are  liable. 

The  climate  of  Nice  is  very  regular,  and 
the  temperature,  even  in  December,  is  sel- 
dom below  freezing-point  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  while  during  the  day  the  sun  is 
often  inconveniently  warm.  The  sea- 
bathing is  very  good,  and  there  are  few 
places  in  Europe  where  the  invalid  had 
better  make  a  winter's  residence,  while 
for  families  spending  the  winter  in  Europe 
it  offers  all  the  advantages  of  a  capital  in 
the  matter  of  education ;  masters  of  lan- 
guages, of  music,  of  design,  of  dancing 
gymnastics,  etc.,  are  numerous.  There  is 
a  public  library,  museum,  Italian  opera, 
theatre,  and  numerous  clubs.  The  city  is 
surrounded  by  numerous  elegant  villas. 
Carriages  and  donkeys,  to  make  the  nu- 
merous excursions,  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 

The  city  of  Nice  is  divided  into  three 
quarters,  vis.,  the  Old  Town,  the  Harbor, 
and  the  Quartier  de  la  Croix.  This  last, 
in  which  is  situated  the  principal  hotels 
and  lodgings  inhabited  by  foreigners,  is  so 
called  from  a  marble  cross  erected  in  1538 
to  commemorate  the  visit  of  Paul  III., 
pope  of  Borne,  who  came  to  reconcile  Frau- 
ds I.  of  France  with  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  of  Germany.  Immediately  opposite 
this  stands  a  monument  to  commemorate 
the  visits  of  Pope  Pius  VII.  in  1809  and 
1814.  Here  is  situated  the  Public  Garde* 
and  the  Promenade  Anglais,  a  very  beauti- 
ful promenade  facing  the  sea,  where  for 
three  hours  every  afternoon  may  be  seen 
all  the  fashions  of  the  world,  from  the  Em- 
press of  all  the  Russia*  downward. 

The  climate  and  waters  of  Nice  are 
noted  for  the  cure  of  the  following  com- 
plaints :  Indigestion,  Scrofula,  Nervous 
Affection,  Paralysis,  Neuralgia,  all  Lym- 
phatic Maladies,  and  diseases  peculiar  to 
females. 

The  excursions  and  ancient  ruins  in 
the  vicinity  of  Nice  are  quite  numerous. 
To  obtain  a  view  of  the  lovely  situation  of 
Nice  and  the  surrounding  country,  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the  old  chateau  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  back  of  the  Old  Town. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  house 
where  the  Italian  patriot  Garibaldi  was 
born,  July  4th,  1807 ;  it  is  No.  4  Quay  Cas- 
sini.  Masscna  was  also  born  in  Nice, 
May  6th,  1758.     No.  1  Rue  de  Villefraora 
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is  the  house  where  Napoleon  I.  lodged  in 
1794 ;  and  No.  15  Rue  Droite  is  the  palace 
of  the  Emperor  Lascaris,  who,  when  de- 
throned at  Constantinople,  fled  to  Nice  in 
1261,  and  resided  with  his  daughter,  who 
married  one  of  the  Grimaldi. 

One  of  the  most  important  excursions 
from  Nice  is  that  to  Monaco.  In  fact,  you 
might  as  well  visit  Rome  and  not  see  the 
pope,  as  Nice  and  not  see  Monaco.  The 
kingdom  of  Monaco  is  the  oldest  and  small- 
est in  the  world.  For  its  age,  the  present 
prince  is  a  descendant  of  the  Grimaldi,  of 
the  tenth  century,  who  drove  the  Saracens 
from  his  dominions.  For  its  size,  you  can 
to-day  shoot  an  arrow  over  it  in  any  di- 
rection ;  yet  it  possesses  a  palace,  ships, 
a  harbor,  a  newspaper,  a  patron  saint 
(whose  remarkable  fete  takes  place  on  the 
27th  of  January),  ramparts,  cannon  (  ?  ), 
etc. 

The  prince  leases  the  most  beautiful 
portion  of  his  dominions  to  a  French  com- 
pany, which  has  built  a  most  magnificent 
casino  and  grand  hotel.  This  company  is 
the  same  which  has  done  so  much  to  im- 
prove Homburg  and  other  fashionable  wa- 
tering-places. The  hotel  is  modeled  after 
the  Grand  Hotel  of  Paris,  with  magnifi- 
cent apartments,  French  cooking,  table 
*kfo,*nda-!a-carte.  The  beautiful  3ath 
House  is  situated  at  the  port:  here  one 
has  both  salt  and  fresh  water  bathing, 
the  temperature  being  the  same  during 
the  winter  as  the  months  of  June  and  July 
in  Paris.  The  Casino  is  open  during  the 
entire  year,  with  play-rooms,  ball-rooms, 
dancing-rooms,  and  reading-rooms,  with 
daily  concerts.  Steamers  leave  Nice  sev- 
eral times  each  day ;  time,  one  hour. 

Visitors,  if  intending  to  take  apartments 
in  Nice,  should  consult  a  resident  physi- 
cian, as  the  climate  varies  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  the  city.  One  of  the 
best  is  Dr.  Drummond,  of  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, who  is  justly  celebrated  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

Nice  is  also  blessed  with  a  first-rate 
American  dentist,  Chas.  O.  Hall,  D.D.S., 
a  graduate  of  the  Baltimore  Dental  Col- 
lege ;  he  has  a  fine  practice. 

Under  the  Hotel  Grand  Bretagne  may 
be  found  a  branch  of  the  celebrated  Watch 
and  Jewelry  Manufacturing  Establishment 
of  P.  Reynaud  &  Co.,  of  Geneva,  noted 
both  for  the  extensiveness  of  the  bu sines* 


and  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  work. 
Here  may  be  found  large  collections  of 
enamel  paintings,  musical  birds,  etc.,  etc., 
at  Geneva  prices. 

In  another  year  the  railroad  will  be  fin- 
ished through  to  Genoa,  when  this  route 
from  Paris  to  Italy  must  supersede  all 
others.  In  the  mean  time,  we  must  take 
two  days  if  going  by  the  Corniche  road, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
Europe.  An  arrangement  can  be  made 
with  the  diligence  company  by  which  you 
can  go  half  the  distance  the  first  day,  stop- 
ping over  night  at  Oneolia,  and  continuing 
on  the  next  day,  arriving  at  Genoa  by 
sunset  on  the  second  day,  or  you  can  go 
right  through  in  twenty -four  hours. 
Steamers  leave  Nice  three  times  a  week 
for  Genoa,  making  the  journey  in  eight 
hours. 

Some  fifteen  miles  from  Nice,  on  the 
road  to  Genoa,  is  the  town  of  Menlone, 
which  contains  some  6000  inhabitants. 
The  principal  hotel  is  the  d1  Angltterre, 
highly  spoken  of.  This  town  is  quite 
noted  for  the  purity  of  its  atmosphere,  and 
is  attracting  much  attention  as  a  winter 
residence.  A  diligence  leaves  Nice  for 
Mentone  three  times  each  day. 

There  is  nothing  of  importance  to  be 
seen  in  any  of  the  other  towns  on  the  way 
to  Genoa:  they  are  only  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  their  situations. 


ROUTE  No.  10. 
From  Pari*  to  Strasbourg,  by  Epemay, 
the  Champagne  Wine  District,  CheUont-eur- 
Afarne,  and  Nancy.  Distance,  810  miles ; 
trains  daily  in  10  hours.  Fare,  first  class, 
56  f. 

Jtfetwx,  a  town  of  9000  inhabitants,  26 
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miles  from  Paris,  beautifully  situated  on 
the  Marne.  Principal  hotel,  Palais  Royal. 
It  is  a  tribunal  of  commerce ;  has  a  com- 
mercial college,  with  a  library  of  13,000 
volumes.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1520,  after  a  siege  of  five  months :  its  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  Etietme  is  a  magnificent  Goth- 
ic edifice,  containing  a  monument  of  Bos- 
suet,  who  was  bishop  of  Meaux,  and  that 
of  Philippe  of  Castile.  The  town  does  a 
large  trade  in  grain  and  cheese. 

Chateau  Thierry,  a  pleasant  town  of  5000 
inhabitants,  named  from  the  vast  castle, 
built  on  a  hill,  by  the  celebrated  Charles 
Mnrtel,  in  720,  for  King  Thierry  IV.:  it  is 
the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Jean  de  la  Fon- 
taine, born  1621 ;  in  the  public  walk  there 
is  a  very  fine  marble  statue  erected  to  his 
memory.  The  Russians  were  kept  a  long 
time  in  check  here,  in  1814,  in  attempting 
to  cross  the  bridge. 

Epemay%  containing  a  population  of  8000 
inhabitants:  it  was  formerly  a  fortified 
city :  IlUel  de  V Europe.  The  town  is  kept 
neat  and  clean :  it  is  the  principal  entrepot 
for  Champagne  wines,  which  are  kept  bot- 
tled in  curious  vaults  excaveted  in  the 
sandstone  on  which  the  town  is  built; 
they  contain  many  millions  of  bottles. 

As  we  are  essentially  a  Champagne- 
drinking  people,  it  will  be  well  to  devote 
a  few  paces  descriptive  of  the  different 
brands  of  Champagne,  their  price,  and 
manner  of  prtparatim,  which  we  quote 
from  Redding  on  Wines,  the  best  author- 
ity: 

44  In  1828  Rheims  wine  bore  a  price  of 
10  livres  only,  while  Beaune  brought  28. 
In  1559,  at  the  coronation  of  Francis  II., 
Rheims  wines  were  dearer  than  Burgundy ; 
but  the  wines  of  the  Lyonnais  carried  a 
still  higher  price.  In  1561  these  wines  had 
risen  in  price.  In  1571  there  were  nearly 
eight  times  increased  beyond  their  former 
value.  Champagne  reached  its  present  per- 
fection and  estimation  about  1610,  at  the 
coronation  of  Louis  XII L  The  oldest  an- 
ecdote which  the  French  possess  relative 
to  the  excellence  of  Rheims  wine  dates 
as  far  back  as  1397,  when  Yincesilaus, 
king  of  Bohemia  and  the  Romans,  on  com- 
ing to  France  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
Charles  VI.,  arrived  at  Rheims,  and  hav- 
ing tasted  the  wine  of  Champagne,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  for  the  first  time,  spun  out  his 
diplomatic  errand  to  the  longest  possible 
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j  moment,  and  then  gave  np  all  that  was  re- 
|  quired  of  him  in  order  to  prolong  his  stay, 
getting  drunk  on  Champagne  daily  before 
dinner. 

"  It  Is  Baid  that  Francis  I.  of  France, 
Pope  Leo  X.,  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and 
Henry  VI II.  of  England,  had  each  of  them 
a  vineyard  at  Ay,  their  own  property,  and 
on  each  vineyard  a  Bmall  house  occupied 
by  a  superintendent.  Thus  the  genuine 
article  was  secured  by*  each  sovereign  for 
his  own  table.  If  this  be  true,  it  shows 
pretty  accurately  the  length  of  time  that 
Champagne  wine  has  been  in  esteem.  The 
vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne  are 
those  which  possess  the  highest  character, 
producing  most  of  the  wine  known  by  the 
general  term  of  Champagne  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  wines  are  divided  into  those 
of  the  river  and  the  mountain,  the  former 
being  for  the  most  part  white.  In  a  cli- 
mate so  far  north,  these  and  other  French 
wines  bear  remarkable  evidences  of  human 
industry.  In  the  south  Nature  does  ev- 
ery thing,  and  man  is  idle.  In  tike  north 
man  is  the  diligent  cultivator,  and  he  is  re- 
warded in  the  deserved  superiority  of  his 
produce,  and  the  estimation  it  justly  holds, 
"Champagne  wines  are  farther  divided 
into  sparkling  (mousseux),  demi-eparkling 
(demi  -  mousseux),  and  still  wines  (non 
mousseux).  Some  are  white  or  straw-col- 
or, others  gray,  others  rose-color,  and  some 
red.  They  are  of  a  light  quality  in  spirit, 
the  average  of  alcohol  in  Champagne  wine 
in  general,  according  to  Mr.  Brande,  being 
but  12.61  per  cent. 

"The  entire  quantity  of  wine  made  in 
Champagne,  of  all  kinds,  varies  with  the 
season,  but  the  average  may  be  taken  at 
1,560,687  hectolitres,  or  40,968,083  gallons, 
from  55,540  hectares,  or  188,870  acres,  of 
vines.  The  department  of  the  Marne  is 
that  in  which  the  most  famous  of  these 
wines  are  made.  There  are  19,066  hec- 
tares of  land  devoted  to  the  vine  in  the  de- 
partment/though some  say  above  20,000, 
and  of  this  number  110  are  situated  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Chalons-sur-Marne,  6866 
in  that  of  Epernay,  425  in  that  of  St  Mene- 
hould,  9029  in  that  of  Kheims,  and  2646  in 
that  of  Vitry  sur  Marne.  The  quantity 
of  wine  made  in  the  whole  department, 
422,487  hectolitres,  and  the  value  about 
11,235,897  francs.  Of  this  sum,  nearly 
four  fifths  in  value  are  made  in  the 
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diseeniente  of  Epernay  and  Bheims.  Each 
hectare  gives  from  28  to  80  hectolitres. 
The  produce  has  increased  of  late  years, 
from  the  improved  mode  of  cultivation. 
The  quantity  exported  from  the  depart- 
ment is  the  best  kind,  and  amounts  to 
•hoot  103,043  hectolitres  annually;  the 
residue  is  distilled  or  consumed  by  the  in- 
habitants. The  best  red  wines  are  sold  in 
Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  provinces ;  the 
SUkry  goes  to  Paris  and  to  England,  and 
tike  sparkling  wines  not  only  over  France, 
but  the  entire  civilized  world.  For  En- 
gland, this  wine  is  made  more  spirituous 
than  that  for  export  to  other  countries, 
and  it  is  valued  here  in  proportion  to  its 
extreme  effervescence  in  place  of  the  con- 
trary, which,  as  all  judges  of  the  wine  al- 
low, is  best  recommendatory  of  it.  That 
which  gently  sends  up  the  gas  in  sparkles 
is  to  be  preferred,  and  the  finest  of  all  is 
the  still  Vm  du  rtri.  None  should  be  pur- 
chased in  France  which  does  not  cost  three 
francs  to  the  merchant  on  the  spot.  That 
of  leas  price  is  good  for  little.  The  French 
merchants  of  Paris  and  Meaux  take  near- 
ly all  the  wine  grown  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Epernay. 

*^The  vintage  of  1892  gave  480,000  hec- 
tolitres, viz.,  60,000  in  white  sparkling 
or  still,  810,000  common  red,  of  middling 
quality,  and  120,000  choice  red. 

"The  annual  consumption  of  Cham- 
pagne wine  in  France  was  estimated  at 
626,000  bottles  in  1836,  but  the  quantity 
was.  thought  to  be  on  the  decline.  The 
export  was  then  reported  to  be,  to  En- 
gland and  the  East  Indies,  467,000  bottles, 
Germany  479,000,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica 400,000,  Russia  280,000,  and  Sweden 
and  Denmark  30,000. 

"The  mean  price  in  the  arrondisse- 
menta  of  Chalons,  St.  Menehould,  and  Vit- 
tjt  which  are  inferior  kinds,  is  about  16 
francs  the  hectolitre ;  those  of  Vitry  bring 
20  francs,  St.  Menehould  15,  and  Chalons 
about  12. 

"  Though  in  England  most  people  un- 
derstand by  Champagne  only  wine  that  ef- 
fervesces, this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  error. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  Champagne 
wine,  but  the  best  are  those  which  froth 
■lightly.  They  are  improved  in  the  drink- 
ing by  ice,  which  tends  to  suppress  the 
effervescence;  the  Sillery  has  no  sparkle 
at  aU»    Every  connoisseur  in  wine  will  se- 


lect wine  of  moderate  effervescence,  and 
such  wine  always  carries  the  best  price. 
When  the  glass  is  entirely  filled  with  froth, 
on  pouring  out  the  contents  of  the  bottle, 
the  better  qualities  of  the  wine  and  spirit 
evaporate.  The  quantity  of  spirit  in  Cham- 
pagne, as  we  have  seen,  is  but  small,  and 
the  residue  is  a  flat,  meagre  fluid. 

"There  is  an  exquisite  delicacy  about 
the  wines  of  Champagne,  which  is  more 
sensible  to  the  foreigner  than  that  which 
distinguishes  the  richest  kinds  of  Burgun- 
dy to  the  taste  of  the  French  amateur. 
The  French  have  terms  for  distinguishing 
different  qualities  in  their  wines,  some  of 
which  can  not  be  translated ;  but  the  term 
4  delicate,'  or '  fine,'  as  applied  to  the  wines 
of  Champagne,  the  peculiar '  aroma,'  which 
remains  in  the  mouth  after  tasting  them, 
together  with  the  *  bouquet,'  which  is  un- 
derstood alone  of  the  perfume,  applying  to 
the  sense  of  smell,  are  terms  pretty  intel- 
ligible to  Englishmen  who  are  drinkers  of 
f  rench  wines. 

"  It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Marne  that  the 
best  effervescing  wines  are  made,  or,  to  fol- 
low the  French  designation, in  'the  vine- 
yards of  the  river.'  We  have  already  noted 
the  general  divisions  of  river  and  mountain 
wines,  which  are  of  some  antiquity  in  char- 
acterizing the  wines  of  this  part  of  France. 
The  French  farther  divide  this  district  or 
vine-ground  of  Bheims  into  four  general 
divisions,  namely,  the  river-vineyard  dis- 
trict, that  of  the  mountain  of  Bheims,  that 
of  the  estate  of  St  Thierry,  and  that  of  the 
valleys  of  Norrois  and  Tardenois.  There 
are,  moreover,  one  or  two  other  spots  which 
do  not  come  into  these  divisions ;  one  of 
them  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  northeast  of 
Bheims. 

"The  river  district  is  situated  on  a  cal- 
careous declivity,  open  to  the  south,  at  the 
foot  of  which  runs  the  Marne,  from  Bis- 
seuil  to  the  borders  of  the  department  of 
the  Aisne.  The  chalk  abounds  here,  min- 
gled with  stones  in  the  uppermost  soil. 
The  vines  are  as  closely  planted  as  possi- 
ble. On  this  declivity  comes  first  in  or- 
der the  vine-ground  of  Ay,  which  produces 
on  an  average,  year  by  year,  about  4320 
hectolitres  of  red  wine,  valued  at  60  francs 
the  hectolitre,  and  3892  hectolitres  of  white 
wine,  at  130 ;  also  the  vineyards  of  Mareuil 
and  Dizy,  yielding  S220  hectolitres  of  red, 
at  40  francs,  and  1070  of  white  wine,  at 
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110.  These  are  the  districts  which  pro- 
dace  Champagne  wines  of  the  very  first 
quality  known.  They  are  light  and  deli- 
cate, vinous,  of  the  most  agreeable  taste, 
and  preserve  to  a  great  age  their  virtues 
and  effervescence.  When  these  wines  are 
destitute  of  the  sparkling  quality,  they  ri- 
val those  of  Sillery,  as  still  Champagne, 
and  are  frequently  preferred  to  Sillery,  be- 
cause they  are  lighter  and  more  luscious. 
The  red  wines  of  this  quarter  also  keep 
well.  It  yet  remains  to  account  for  cer- 
tain differences  in  wine  of  adjoining  vine- 
yards met  with  here,  with  apparently  the 
same  soil  and  exposure. 

"  The  next  vine-lands  of  this  district  in 
rank  are  those  of  Cumieres  and  Hautvil- 
liers,  which  yield  about  7130  hectolitres  of 
red  wine  of  the  second  quality,  at  50  francs. 
Hautvilliers  was  the  spot  where  Father 
Perignon,  a  Benedictine,  first  introduced 
the  mixing  grapes  of  different  qualities  in 
making  these  wines.     This  wine  resem- 


The  red  wines  of  Bouzy  approach  in  bou- 
quet the  best  wines  of  Burgundy. 

':  It  is  from  this  district  that  the  exqui- 
site white  still  Champagne,  called  Sillery, 
is  produced.  The  vineyard  is  not  more 
than  fifty  arpents  in  extent.  The  hill  on 
which  it  stands  has  an  eastern  aspect. 
This  wine  has  more  body,  is  more  spir- 
ituous than  any  other  white  Champagne 
wine,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  dry  and 
agreeable  taste.  It  is  grown  principally 
on  the  lands  of  Verzenay  and  Mailly,  of 
the  blackest  grape,  of  which  also  the  gray 
bright  wine,  having  the  complexion  of 
crystal,  is  made.  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  of  late,  owing  to  the  changes  of  prop- 
erty there,  they  have  planted  white  grapes, 
that  make  a  very  inferior  wine,  which  will 
not  keep  half  as  long.  The  name  of  Sil- 
lery was  given  to  the  wine  from  that  of 
the  soil ;  after  a  marquis  who  improved  it, 
the  wine  was  also  styled  Vm  da  la  Mart- 
chaJe.     Very  little  is  now  produced  in  the 


bles  that  of  the  hilly  district  of  Rheims  in  •commune  of  Sillery,  which  covers  a  con- 
lightness  and  delicacy,  but  will  not  keep'^siderable  space  of  ground.     The  grape  is 


to  so  great  an  age.  In  warm  seasons  it 
reaches  maturity  the  first  year.  Formerly 
white  wine  made  at  Hautvilliers  rivaled 
that  of  Ay,  but  of  late  the  manufacture 
has  ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  division 
of  the  property  on  which  the  wines  were 
produced,  the  greater  part  of  the  vine-lands 
which  grew  the  finest  qualities  having  got 
into  the  hands  of  wine-makers  who  have 
changed  the  quality  of  the  wine.  All  die 
other  wines  of  the  river  are  common,  and 
fetch  in  the  market,  on  the  average,  only 
from  25  to  40  francs. 

"The  mountain  or  hilly  district  of 
Rheims  is  at  the  back  of  the  preceding  ac- 
clivity, and  its  slope  is  much  less  steep 
than  that  toward  the  river.  The  soil  is 
of  the  same  calcareous  description.  The 
prices,  however,  differ  with  the  reputation 
of  the  vineyards.  The  aspect  is  east  and 
north.  The  first  vine-lands  are  those  of 
Bouzy  and  Ambonnay,  producing  2100  hec- 
tolitres, either  of  red  or  white  wine  at 
pleasure,  at  about  150  francs  the  hectolitre. 
Next  come  the  vineyards  of  Veraenay,  Sil- 
lery, Mailly,  and  Verzy,  producing  2882 
hectolitres  of  the  same  kind  of  wines,  at 
130  francs.  It  is  here  that  the  best  red 
wines  of  Champagne  are  produced.  They 
have  good  body,  are  spirituous,  fine,  and 
keep  their  qualities  to  an  advanced  age. 
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subjected,  for  making  this  wine,  to  a  leas 
pressure  than  for  a  red  wine,  and  it  is  kept 
longer  in  wood  than  the  other  sorts  gener- 
ally are,  or  about  three  years.  The  quan- 
tity made  differs  every  year,  according  to 
the  orders  received  for  it.  It  is  chiefly 
manufactured  for  wine-merchants  who  buy 
the  proper  grape  from  the  proprietors  of 
the  vineyards  in  proportion  to  the  demand 
made  on  them  for  export.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  durable,  as  well  as  the  most 
wholesome  to  drink,  of  all  the  wines  of 
Champagne,  the  fermentation  being  more 
perfect  than  that  of  any  other  species. 

"The  second  class  of  wines  is  generally 
valued  at  50  francs,  while  there  are  oth- 
ers, such  as  those  of  Ville  Dommange, 
which  are  only  worth  from  25  to  30  francs 
thef  hectolitre  on  the  spot  They  are  made 
ftym  the  vineyards  of  Ambonnay,  Ludes, 
Chigny,  Rilly,  Villers-Allerand,  and  Trois- 
Puits,  and  in  quantity  produce  about  9408 
hectolitres.  These  wines  are  some  of  them 
of  tolerable  quality,  and  are  mostly  sold 
to  foreigners.  The  rest  of  the  wines  of 
the  mountain  district  are  ordinary  wines, 
bringing  only  from  80  to  40  francs  the 
hectolitre,  and  some  only  16  and  20. 

.  "  The  third  Champagne  district,  or  that 
of  St.  Thierry,  produces  6592  hectolitres 
of  delicate  wines,  bearing  prices  from  oil 
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to  60  francs,  and  some  ordinary  sorts  as 
low  at  20. 

11  The  fourth  district,  namely,  the  valley 
of  Norrois  and  Tardenois,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  hill-side  near  Rheims,  produces  only 
common  red  wines,  the  bulk  of  which  sell 
from  25  to  30  francs  the  hectolitre. 

"  In  all  the  distinguished  vineyards  of 
Champagne,  as,  for  example,  in  the  river 
district  of  Ay,  Mareuil,  Disy,  Hautvilliers, 
and  Comieres ;  and  at  Bouzy ,  Verzy,  V erz- 
enay,  Maflly,  in  the  mountain,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  of  the  vine-lands,'  they  culti- 
vate the  black  grape,  which  is  called  the 
'Golden  Plant'  (plant  dor£),  being  a  vari- 
ety of  the  vine  called  Pinct,  and  red  and 
white  Pmeau.     Crescenzio,  who  wrote  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  speaks  of  a  vine 
sear  Milan  called  Pignolus,  which  was 
probably  of  the  same  species,  especially 
ii  in  ordinance  of  the  Louvre,  of  the  date 
of  1394,  places  the  Pftios,  as  then  called, 
above  all  the  common  species  of  vine. 
The  product  of  the  white  grape  produces  a 
very  inferior  wine  to  that  from  the  forego- 
ing fruit    It  seems  at  first  singular  that 
the  blackest  grape  should  produce  wine  of 
the  purest  white  color,  or  straw,  but  such 
is  nevertheless  the  fact.     The  price  of  the 
▼ins-lands  differ  much.     It  is  greatly  sub- 
divided, there  are  vineyards  not  exceed- 
ing the  tenth  of  an  arpent  in  size.     Some 
productive  land  will  not  bring  £40  per 
acre,  English,  on  sale,  while  spots  have 
been  known  to  sell  for  £800,  which  have 
yielded  750  bottles  to  the.  acre.     The  ex- 
pense of  cultivation  at  Ay,  a  small  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Marne,  a  little  above 
Epernay,  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of 
hi  wines,  is  from  600  f.  to  900  f.  per  hec- 
tare.   The  selling  price  of  vineyards  av- 
enges 5000  francs ;  the  highest  has  been 
H.O0Q ;  the  lowest  2500.    These  wines  are 
grown  in  a  southern  exposure,  upon  a 
range  of  chalk  hills,  on  the  mid  elevation 
of  which  the   best  wines  are  produced. 
The  number  of  wine  proprietors  in  the  ar- 
nmdkBement  of  Rheims  is  11,903 ;  for  the 
whole  department  they  are  not  less  than 
22,500.    The  produce  may  average  in  the 
districts  most  noted  from  440  to  540  gal- 
Ions,  English,  per  acre,  some  producing 
660.    But  it  is  well  known  that  certain 
spots  in  this  department  have  given  1000 
galloas  the  English  acre. 
"The  still  wines  of  Epernay,  both  red 


and  white,  are  inferior  to  those  which  are 
made  on*  the  lands  of  Kheims.  The  best 
red  wines  of  Epernay  are  those  of  Mardeu- 
il,  at  the  gates  of  Epernay,  those  of  Dam- 
ery,  Yertus,  Monthelon,  Cuis,  Mancy,  Cha- 
vost,  Moussy,  Vinay,  and  St  Martin  d'Ab- 
lois.  They  fetch  only  middling  prices, 
from  40  to  60  f.  the  hectolitre.  The  wines 
of  Fleury,  Venteuil,  Vauciennes,  and  Bour- 
sault,  on  the  Marne,  are  only  to  be  classed 
as  ordinary  wines  of  the  district.  Those 
of  (Euilly,  Mareuil  le  Port,  Leuvrfcny, 
Crossy,  Verneuil,  and  the  canton  .of  Dor- 
mans,  rank  as  common  wines  from  22  f.  to 
80  f.  on  the  spot  Among  the  lands  where 
white  wines  are  produced,  the  vineyard  of 
Pierry,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Epernay,  is 
most  esteemed.  It  is  dry,  spirituous,  and 
will  keep  longer  than  any  of  the  other 
kinds.  Varying  from  150  f.  to  20  f. ,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  wines  may  be  easily  conjec- 
tured. 

"  At  Epernay,  where  the  black  grape  is 
most  cultivated,  there  are  lands  which  pro- 
dice  wine  approaching  that  of  Ay  in  deli- 
cacy, in  the  abundance  of  saccharine  prin- 
ciple, and  in  the  fragrance  of  the  bouquet. 
Though  customarily  arranged  after  the 
wine  of  Pierry,  it  may  fairly  be  classed  on 
an  equality.  The  wines  from  the  white 
grape  of  Cramant,  Avize,  Oger,  and  Me- 
nil  are  characterized  by  their  sweetness 
and  liveliness,  as  well  as  by  the  lightness 
of  their  effervescence.  To  a  still  class, 
put  into  bottles  when  about  ten  or  eleven 
months  old,  they  give  the  name  of  ptixm- 
nes  of  Champagne,  much  recommended  by 
physicians  as  aperient  and  diuretic.  The  . 
grounds  of  Chouilly,  Cuis,  Moussey,  Vi- 
nay, St.  Martin  d'Ablois,  and  Grauve,  as  • 
well  as  those  of  Monthelon,  Mancy,  and 
Molina,  produce  wine  used  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  sparkling  Champagne,  being  fit  for 
that  purpose  alone. 

"  It  is  proper  to  explain  that  the  wine  ia 
put  into  casks  of  100  and  80  litres  each. 
But  white  wines  of  Champagne  are  not  in- 
tended far  consumption  at  these  prices  in 
the  piece ;  it  is  only  to  be  understood  of 
snch  wines  as  are  thus  preserved  by  the 
merchants  at  Epernay  and  Rheims,  when, 
during  the  vintage,  or  for  three  months 
after,  they  wish  to  hold  the  stock  of  the 
growers,  which  it  is  not  convenient  at  the 
moment  for  them  to  bottle,  as.it  is  the 
general  custom  among  the  wine-makers  to 
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take  upon  themselves  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  bottling.  Thus  they  die  ena- 
bled to  dispose  of  a  small  quantity  at  once, 
if  demanded,  and  can  still  wait  to  the  end 
of  the  first  year  for  ascertaining  the  whole 
of  their  stock.  They  suffer  the  less  by 
breakage,  leakage,  and  filling  up  of  the 
bottles,  and  obtain  a  portion  of  the  profits 
at  once  from  the  immediate  sale  of  a  part 
of  their  stock  to  the  merchant.  The  price 
of  a  bottle  of  Champagne  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, either  in  France  or  abroad,  varies 
more  according  to  the  scarcity  or  abun- 
dance of  the  crop,  and  the  agreement  with 
the  seller,  than  the  difference  of  the  qual- 
ity at  the  place  of  growth.  The  following 
prices  will  give  an  idea  of  these  variations : 

"The  wine  of  Pierry  and  Epernay,  in  a 
plentiful  year,  sells  from  130  f.  to  150  f. ; 
in  a  medium  year  from  180  f.  to  200  f. ;  in 
a  year  of  scarcity  from  200  f.  to  250  f.  the 
piece. 

14  Those  of  Cramant,  Avize,  Oper,  M6- 
nil,  from  80  f.  to  100  f.,  and  from  100  f.  to 
200  f. 

"  Those  of  Chouilly  from  60  f.  to  150  f., 
under  such  circumstances. 

"Those  of  Moussy,  Vinay,  St.  Martin 
d' Ablois,  Cuis,  Grauve,  Monthelon,  Mancy, 
and  Molins,  from  50 £  to  60  f.,  60  f.  to  80  f. 
or  80  f.  to  100  f. 

"  Sold  in  bottles  by  the  grower  to  the 
merchant  in  gross,  the  waste  not  replaced, 
and  bottles  not  filled  up,  1  f.  25  c,  1  f.  50  c, 
2  f.  to  2  f.  50  c ;  in  medium  years,  1  f.  30  c, 
2  f.,  and  2  f.  50  c. ;  in  years  of  scarcity,  2  f., 
2  f.  50  c.  to  3  f.  The  bottles  filled  and  no 
waste,  in  abundant  years,  1  f.  50  c,  1  f.  75  c, 

2  f.  25  c,  2  f.  75  c.  In  years  of  average 
product,  1  f.  75  c,  2  f.  25  c,  2  f.  75  c.  In 
years  of  scarcity,  2  f.  25  c,  2  f.  75  c,  8  £ 

"  In  bottles  sold  by  the  merchant  to  the 
consumer,  in  years  of  abundance,  2  f.,  2  f. 
50  c,  8  f. ;  medium  years,  3  f.  50  c.  j  years 
of  scarcity,  8  f.  50  c,  4  f.  50  c,  6  f.     From 

3  f.  to  3  f.  50  c.  is  the  avorage  for  good 
quality.  Some  class  the  qualities:  the 
first,  from  3  f .  to  4  f . ;  the  second,  from  2  f. 
50  c.  to  3  f. ;  the  third,  from  2  f.  to  2  f.  50  c. 
From  10  to  20  per  cent,  fluctuation  in  price 
is  not  common.  England  and  her  colonies 
consume  this  wine  largely.  The  annual 
exportation  is  about  2,690,000  bottles,  with 
an  increasing  demand. 

"  In  1818  there  were  effervescing  wines 
sold  at  from  1  f.  25  c.  to  1  £  50  c,  after  the 
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first  month  of  bottling ;  but  this  makes  noth- 
ing against  the  foregoing  prices.  These 
wines  are  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and, 
being  sweetened  or  seasoned  with  sugar 
and  spirit,  could  only  answer  for  instant 
consumption.  Such  wines  are  neither 
sound  nor  wholesome,  and  it  is  probable 
are  the  same  that  the  advertising  wine- 
quacks  of  London  puff  off  by  advertise- 
ments as  the  best  Champagne.  Those 
who  have  any  regard  for  their  organs  of 
digestion  should  avoid  them  as  poison,  for, 
though  good  Champagne  is  one  of  the 
wholesomest  of  wines,  the  bad  is  more  than 
commonly  pernicious. 

"Some  of  the  more  respectable  growers 
and  merchants  never  keep  any  Champagne 
but  the  best  quality,  and  never  Bell  under 
3  f.,  let  the  season  be  as  abundant  as  it 
may.  These  are  the  best  persons  of  whom 
to  buy.  They  have  always  the  finest 
stock,  and,  after  encountering  the  first 
year's  loss  by  breakage,  they  have  a  cer- 
tain property  in  their  cellars,  which  cov- 
ersiUie  return  of  bad  seasons. 

"""The  best  red  wines  of  Epernay  are  fit 
for  consumption  the  second  year.  They 
gain  little  by  being  kept  above  two  years 
in  the  wood,  but  in  bottle  they  lose  noth- 
ing of  their  good  qualities  for  six  or  seven, 

"  The  wines  of  Champagne,  whether 
still  or  effervescing,  white,  gray,  or  rose, 
whether  solely  of  black  or  white  grapes, 
or  of  both  mingled,  are  generally  in  perfec- 
tion the  third  year  of  bottling.  The  best 
wines,  however,  gain  rather  than  lose  in 
delicacy  for  ten  and  even  twenty  years, 
and  are  often  found  good  at  the  age  of 
thirty  or  forty. 

"  It  will  not  now  be  amiss  to  give  a  cur- 
sory view  of  the  mode  in  which  the  effer* 
vesdng  wines  of  Champagne  are  made. 
By  this  means  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  care  required  in  bringing  them  to 
a  perfection,  which  has  aided  in  placing 
them  beyond  all  rlvalrj\ 

"The  vine-crop  designed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  white  Champagne  is  gathered 
with  the  greatest  care  possible.  The 
grapes  for  the  purest  wines  consist  only  of 
those  from  an  approved  species  of  vine. 
Every  grape  which  has  not  acquired  a 
perfect  maturity,  every  rotten  grape,  or 
touched  with  the  frost,  or  pricked,  is  re- 
jected. In  gathering  or  in  emptying  tbe 
baskets,  and  in  the  carriage  to  the  press, 
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erery  motion  that  can  injure  the  fruit  is 
avoided,  as  well  as  the  sun's  action.  On 
arriving  at  the  press,  the  baskete,  or  what- 
ever the  grapes  are  carried  upon,  are 
placed  in  a  shade  in  a  cool  spot.  When 
the  quantity  is  sufficient  for  a  pressing, 
they  are  heaped,  with  as  little  motion  as 
possible,  on  the  press,  and  the  bunches  are 
Tery  carefully  arranged. 

"The  must  is  not  immediately  casked, 
bat  is  placed  in  a  rat,  where  it  remains  six, 
ten,  or  fifteen  hours,  that  the  dregs  may 
ejtposit.  When  it  begins  to  ferment  it  is 
immediately  transferred  to  the  cask. 

11  Perhaps  there  are  none  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  soil  that  require  more  care 
than  the  grape,  to  make  it  produce  the  de- 
Boons  wines  to  perfection.  In  no  country 
is  the  art  of  making  wine  so  well  under- 
stood as  in  France,  and  being  a  commodity 
which  it  is  impossible  to  equal,  except  in  a 
soC  and  temperature  of  exactly  the  same 
character,  it  is  improbable  that  country  will 
be  excelled  by  any  other  in  her  staple  prod- 
act.  An  advantage  of  no  slight  moment 
▼hen  compared  to  those  of  her  manufac- 
tures, which  time  may  enable  foreigners 
to  equal,  and  in  many  cases  to  surpass. 
Tbe  following  is  an  account  of  the  process 
of  bottling,  and  the  treatment  of  the  wines 
of  Champagne  before  they  are  ready  for 
the  market. 

"About  Christmas,  after  the  vintage, 
the  fermentation  being  complete,  the  wine 
k  racked.  This  ifl  always  done  in  dry 
weather,  and,  if  possible,  during  frost.  A 
month  after  it  is  racked  a  second  time,  and 
fined  with  isinglass ;  before  it  is  bottled  it 
undergoes  a  third  racking  and  a  second 
fining.  There  are  some  makers  of  wine 
who  only  fine  it  once  after  the  second  rack- 
ing, and  immediately  bottle  it,  taking  care 
that  it  has  been  well  fined  in  the  cask. 
Others  rack  it  twice,  but  fine  it  at  each 
racking.  The  beat  wines  are  always  able 
to  bear  three  rackings  and  two  finings,  and 
the  benefit  of  such  repetitions  is  found  of 
the  utmost  importance  afterward  in  man- 
aging the  wine  when  bottled. 

"The  wine  which  is  designed  to  effer- 
***ce,  and  the  ptuannes  and  wines  of  the 
And  pressing,  are  racked  and  fined  in 
Kerch  and  April  in  the  cellar,  out  of  which 
they  are  only  taken  in  bottles.  That 
which  is  designed  to  be  still  wine  is  not 
bottled  at  Epernay  until  autumn,  and  is 
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taken  to  the  under-ground  cellar  in  April 
or  May.  This  is  not  the  practice  at  Rheims 
with  the  Sfllery.  It  has  been  found  there 
the  most  advantageous  plan  to  bottle  the 
wine  in  the  month  of  January,  though  at 
the  risk  of  its  imbibing  the  sparkling  qual- 
ity. In  this  case,  and  forthwith  after  the 
first  racking,  which  is  called  debourbage, 
it  is  fined,  and  drawn  off  in  ten  or  twelve 
days.  Still  wines  are  found  by  this  means 
to  be  much  improved  in  character. 

"The  great  complaint  against  Cham- 
pagne wine  has  been  that  it  can  not  be  ob- 
tained of  a  uniform  quality.  This  is  prin- 
cipally owing  to  its  being  put  into  small 
casks.  The  wine  in  every  cask  will  not 
be  alike,  as  the  minutest  difference  in  the 
operation  of  preparing  it  for  the  market 
will  alter  the  quality.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  so  justly  complained  of,  Mumm,  Geis- 
ler,  &  Co.,  at  Rheims,  provided  tuns  hold- 
ing 12,000  litres  each,  which  they  import- 
ed from  the  Palatinate,  and  they  found  it 
a  mode  that  fully  obviated  the  evil.  The 
strength  of  the  bottles,  and  their  uniform 
thickness  for  the  sparkling  wines,  are  most 
carefully  ascertained.  Every  bottle  with 
an  air-bubble  in  the  glass,  or  with  too  long 
or  too  narrow  a  neck,  or  with  the  least 
malformation — in  short,  with  any  thing 
which  may  be  supposed  to  afreet  the  pro- 
duction or  retention  of  the  effervescence, 
is  put  by  for  the  red  wine.  The  bottles, 
too,  are  jingled  together  in  pairs,  one 
against  the  other,  and  those  which  crack 
or  break  are  carried  in  account  against  the 
maker. 

"  Some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  efferves- 
cing wine  made  in  the  department  of  tbe 
Maine,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Epernay 
alone,  is  obtained  from  the  fact  that  no 
less  than  866,000  gallons  have  been  manu- 
factured in  one  year.  A  third  was  pur- 
chased by  the  merchants  of  Rheims,  and 
at  least  as  much  more  has  been  made  in 
one  year  in  this  last  arrondissement.  In 
the  month  of  March  or  April,  after  the 
wine  designed  for  effervescence  is  made, 
it  is  put  into  bottles.  Some  begin  as  early 
as  February,  at  the  risk  of  exposing  the 
wine  to  failure,  or  the  bottles  to  more  ex- 
tended breakage  in  case  they  succeed.  Fif- 
teen per  cent,  is  a  common  loss ;  sometimes 
it  reaches  much  higher. 

"The  effervescence  is  owing  to  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas  produced  in  the  process  of 
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fermentation.  This  gas,  being  resisted  in 
the  fermentation  of  the  white  wine,  scarce- 
ly begins  to  develop  itself  in  the  cask,  but 
is  very  quickly  reproduced  in  bottle.  In 
this  process,  the  saccharine  and  tartarous 
principles  are  decomposed.  If  the  latter 
principle  predominate,  the  wine  effervesces 
strongly,  bat  is  weak.  If  the  saccharine 
principle  be  considerable,  and  the  alcohol 
found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  limit  its  de- 
composition, the  quality  is  good.  The 
wines  do  not  effervesce  in  uniform  times. 
Some  will  do  it  after  being  in  bottle  fifteen 
days,  others  will  demand  as  many  months. 
One  wine  will  require  a  change  of  temper- 
ature, and  must  be  brought  from  the  un- 
der-ground cellar  to  another  on  the  surface ; 
a  third  will  not  exhibit  the  desired  qual- 
ity until  August.  One  kind,  when  pa- 
tience is  exhausted,  and  the  effervescence 
so  long  expected  is  given  up,  will  give  it 
all  of  a  sudden;  another  wine,  standing 
until  the  following  year  without  this  ac- 
tion, must  then  be  mingled  with  the  prod- 
uct of  a  new  vineyard  which  is  known  to 
abound  in  the  effervescing  principle,  such 
as  that  of  the  white  grapes  of  Avize.  The 
effervescence  of  the  Champagne  wine,  con- 
sidered in  all  its  bearings,  is  most  uncer- 
tain and  changeable,  even  in  the  hands 
of  those  best  acquainted,  through  experi- 
ence, with  its  management.  The  differ- 
ence of  a  spot  of  growth ;  the  mixture ;  the 
process,  more  or  less  careful,  in  the  ma- 
king; the  casking,  and  the  preservation  in 
the  wood ;  the  glass  of  the  bottles ;  the  as- 
pect of  the  cellars ;  the  number  and  direc- 
tion of  the  air-holes ;  the  greater  or  less 
depth,  and  the  soil  in  which  the  cellars  are 
situated,  all  have  a  varied,  and  often  an 
inexplicable  influence  on  the  phenomena 
of  effervescence.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to 
follow  up  the  subject  farther  in  its  details, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the 
attention  necessary  in  an  operation,  to  a 
stranger  apparently  the  least  important  re- 
lation to  the  manufacture  of  this  delicious 
wine. 

' '  The  bottles  must  be  new,  having  been 
some  days  preceding  rinsed  twice  in  a  large 
quantity  of  water  and  shotted.  Five  work- 
men are  required  to  manage  them  in  what 
is  called  the  workshop,  or  atelier. 

"The  barrel-heads  are  bored,  and  a  lit- 
tle brass  pipe  inserted  in  them  with  a  fine 
gauze  strainer,  to  prevent  the  smallest  sub- 
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stance  from  passing.  The  bottles  are  fill- 
ed so  as  to  allow  about  two  inches  space 
between  the  wine  and  the  cork.  This 
space  diminishes  during  the  time  the  gas 
is  forming,  and  in  those  bottles  which 
burst,  it  appears  that  the  void  is  fillod  up 
entirely  by  the  expansion  of  the  liquid. 

"The  workman  whose  duty  it  is  to  fill 
the  bottles  passes  them  by  his  right  side 
to  the  principal  operator,  who  aits  on  a 
stool,  having  before  him  a  little  table  cov- 
ered with  sheet-lead,  and  not  higher  than 
his  knees.  He  takes  the  bottle,  inspects 
the  allowance  left  between  the  wine  and 
the  place  the  cork  will  occupy,  regulates 
it  very  nicely,  chooses  a  cork,  moistens  it, 
introduces  it  into  the  bottle,  and  strikes  it 
forcibly  two  or  three  times  with  a  wooden 
mallet,  so  smartly  that  it  would  almost  be 
thought  the  bottle  must  be  broken  by  the 
violence  of  the  blows;  but  fracture  is  rase 
in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  workman, 
who  has  paid  attention  to  placing  his  bottle 
solidly,  and  resting  it  with  a  perfectly  even 
pressure  on  the  bottom. 

"The  bottle  thus  corked  is  passed  by 
the  right  hand  to  another  workman,  seat* 
ed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  foregoing, 
who  crosses  it  with  pack-thread,  very 
strongly  tied,  and  then  hands  it  to  a  fourth, 
who  has  a  pincers  and  wire  by  him;  he 
wires  it,  twists  it,  and  cuts  the  wire,  and 
gives  it  to  a  fifth,  who  places  the  bottles 
on  their  bottoms  in  the  form  of  a  regular 
parallelogram,  so  that  they  can  be  counted 
m  a  moment.  The  daily  labor  for  a  work* 
shop  is  calculated  at  80  casks  of  180  lilies 
each,  or  a  drawing  of  1600  or  1700  bottles. 
M.  Moet,  of  Epernay,  who  deals  in  the  bot- 
tled wine,  has  constantly  from  500,000  to 
600,000  bottles  in  store,  and  sometime*  not 
less  than  ten  of  his  workshops  are  in  fall 
employ. 

"The  cellars  of  M.  Moet,  at  Epernay, 
are  in  the  limestone  rock,  and  of  immense 
extent.  The  piles  of  bottles  render  it  a 
labyrinth.  They  rise  to  the  height  of  six 
feet. 

"  The  bottles  are  arranged  in  heaps  (ea 
tat)  in  the  lower  cellars.  They  are  carried 
down  by  means  of  baskets,  which  inclose 
each  25  osier  cases  for  the  bottles;  two 
workmen,  by  means  of  leather  belts  drawn 
through  the  handles,  transport  them.  The 
heap  or  pile  runs  along  the  wall  of  the  cel- 
lar, most  commonly  for  its  entire  length. 
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Among  the  wholesale  merchants  slopes  are 
prepared  in  cem/snt  for  the  piles,  having 
gotten  to  carry  off  the  wine  from  the 
broken  bottles,  and  also  reservoirs  to  col- 
lect it.  The  bottles  are  arranged  horizon- 
tally one  against  the  other.  The  lowest 
row  has  the  necks  turned  to  the  wall,  and 
the  bottles  placed  upon  laths.  The  bot- 
tles thus  situated  indicate  the  vacant  space 
kft  between  the  wine  and  the  cork,  just 
at  the  spot  where  the  bend  of  the  bottle 
takes  place  to  form  the  neck,  by  which  the 
diminution  in  the  void  space  is  easily  seen. 
Small  wedges  secure  the  first  range  of  bot- 
tles toward  the  wall.  All  the  rows  are 
placed  on  laths,  the  corks  of  one  row  one 
way,  and  the  other  the  reverse.  The  piles 
of  bottles  are  thns  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  English  bins,  bat  are  carried 
to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet.  This 
they  call  in  France  to  heap  them  (mettre 
en  tas  on  entreiller). 

41  The  pile  is  very  solid,  and  any  of  the 
bottles  with  their  necks  to  the  wall  can  be 
withdrawn  at  pleasure,  by  which  means 
they  can  be  examined  to  observe  if  they 
are  "  up,"  as  it  is  termed  in  England.  If 
not  they  must  be  got  into  that  state,  let  the 
expense  amount  to  what  it  may.  A  bottle 
drawn  from  the  heap  to  examine  if  it  be 
in  a  proper  state  is  held  horizontally,  when 
a  deposition  is  observed,  which  the  work- 
man call  the  grift,  or  claw,  from  its  branch- 
ing appearance.  The  indications  of  a  bot- 
tle's breaking  is  the  disappearance  of  the 
vacancy  below  the  eork  before  spoken  of, 
by  the  expansion  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 
ft  is  generally  in  July  and  August  that 
this  breakage  happens,  and  that  consider- 
able loss  ensues.  In  ordinary  cases,  in- 
from  four  to  ten  per  cent,  is  the 
Sometimes,  however,  it  amounts 
to  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.  It  is  very  re- 
markable, too,  such  is  the  uncertainty  of 
the  process,  that  of  two  piles  in  the  same 
part  of  the  cellar,  of  the  very  same  wine, 
not  a  bottle  shall  be  left  of  one,  while  the 
other  remains  without  effervescence  at  all. 
A  current  of  fresh  air  will  frequently  make 
the  wine  develop  its  effervescence  furi- 
ously. The  proprietor  of  the  wines  is  ev- 
ery year  placed  in  the  alternative  of  suf- 
fering great  loss  by  breakage,  or  is  put  to 
great  expense  in  making  wine  effervesce 
that  will  not  naturally  develop  itself.  Of 
the  two  evils  he  prefers  submitting  to 


breakage  from  too  great  effervescence, 
rather  than  be  put  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  correcting  the  inertness  of  the 
liquid.  If  the  breakage  be  not  more  than 
eight  or  ten  per  cent,  the  owner  does  not 
trouble  himself  further  about  it.  If  it  be- 
come more  serious,  he  has  the  pile  taken 
down,  and  the  bottles  placed  upright  on 
their  bottoms  for  a  time,  which  is  longer 
or  shorter,  as  he  judges  most  advisable. 
This  makes  the  quality  of  one  bottle  of 
wine  somewhat  different  from  another. 
Sometimes  he  removes  it  into  a  deeper  cel- 
lar, or  finally  uncorks  it,  to  disengage  the 
over-abundant  gas,  and  to  re-establish  the 
void  under  the  cork.  This  last  operation 
is  naturally  expensive. 

4 '  It  happens  that  when  the  gas  develops 
itself  with  furious  rapidity,  the  wine  is 
wasted  in  large  quantities,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  save  any  portion  of  it.  Even  that 
which  is  least  deteriorated  is  of  bad  quali- 
ty. The  piles,  as  before  observed,  are 
longitudinal,  and  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
with  a  very  small  space  between  each  pile. 
The  dally  breakage,  before  it  reaches  its 
fullest  extent,  will  be  in  one  day  perhaps 
five  bottles,  another  ten,  the  next  fifteen. 
Those  piles  which  may  have  the  smallest 
number  broken  still  fly  day  by  day  among 
the  mass,  and  scatter  their  contents  upon 
the  sound  bottles.  Sometimes  a  fragment 
of  a  bottle  is  left  which  contains  a  good 
proportion  of  its  contents.  In  a  short  time 
this  becomes  acid  from  fermentation,  and 
finally  putrid ;  during  the  continuance  of 
the  breakage,  the  broken  bottles  which  lie 
higher  in  the  pile  mingle  their  contents 
with  what  is  spoiled,  resting  in  the  frag- 
ments beneath.  The  overflow  runs  to- 
gether into  gutters  in  the  floor.  When 
there  are  many  of  these  accidents,  the  air 
of  the  cellar  becomes  foul,  and  charged 
with  new  principles  of  fermentation,  which 
tend  to  increase  the  loss.  Some  merchants 
throw  water  over  the  piles  of  bottles  two 
or  three  times  a  week  during  the  period  of 
breakage  to  correct  the  evil.  The  work- 
men are  obliged  to  enter  the  cellars  with 
wire  masks,  to  guard  against  the  frag- 
ments of  glass  when  the  breakage  is  fre- 
quent, as  in  the  month  of  August,  when 
the  fragments  are  often  projected  with 
considerable  force. 

"The  breakage  ceases  in  the  month  of 
September,  and  in  October  they  '  lift  the 
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pile,'  as  they  style  it,  which  is  done  sim- 
ply by  taking  the  bottles  down,  one  and 
one,  patting  aside  the  broken  ones,  and 
setting  on  their  bottoms  those  which  ap- 
pear, in  spite  of  the  cork  and  sealing,  which 
are  entire,  to  have  stirred  a  little,  upon  ex- 
amining the  vacant  space  in  the  neck. 
Bottles  are  sometimes  found  in  this  state 
to  have  diminished  in  quantity  to  the 
amount  of  one  half  by  evaporation.  This 
loss  must  be  replaced.  In  the  other  bot- 
tles there  is  observed  a  deposition  which 
it  is  necessary  to  remove.  For  this  latter 
purpose,  the  bottles  are  first  placed  in  an 
inclined  position  of  about  25°,  and,  without 
removing  them,  a  shake  is  given  to  each 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  to  detach  the  sedi- 
ment. Planks,  having  holes  in  them  for 
the  necks  of  the  bottles,  are  placed  in  the 
cellar  to  receive  them,  thus  slopingly,  three 
or  four  thousand  together.  For  ten  or  fif- 
teen days  they  are  submitted  to  the  before- 
mentioned  agitation,  which  is  managed  by 
the  workmen  with  great  dexterity,  so  as  to 
place  all  the  deposition  in  the  neck,  next 
to  the  cork,  and  leave  the  wine  perfectly 
limpid.  Each  bottle  is  then  taken  by  the 
bottom,  kept  carefully  in  its  reversed  posi- 
tion, and,  the  wire  and  twine  being  broken, 
the  bottle  resting  between  the  workman's 
knees,  the  cork  is  dexterously  withdrawn, 
so  as  to  admit  an  explosion  of  the  gas, 
which  carries  the  deposition  with  it.  An 
index  is  then  introduced  into  the  bottle,  to 
measure  the  height  to  which  the  wine  shall 
ascend,  and  the  deficiency  is  immediately 
made  good  with  wine  that  has  before  un- 
dergone a  similar  operation.  As  it  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  task  to  do  this,  from  the 
evaporation  of  the  gas  while  the  bottle  was 
open,  an  instrument  has  been  invented, 
and  is  every  where  used  for  the  purpose, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  here. 
The  bottle  is  then  a  second  time  corked 
and  wired. 

"The  wine  is  now  ready  to  be  sent 
away  by  the  maker.  The  bottles  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  pile,  as  before ;  but  if  they  re- 
main any  time  longer  in  the  cellar,  they 
are  uncorked,  and  submitted  to  a  second 
disengagement  (degagement)  of  the  deposi- 
tion, and  sometimes  to  a  third,  for  it  is  a 
strict  rule  never  to  send  Champagne  out 
of  the  maker's  hand  without  such  an  op- 
eration about  fifteen  days  preceding  its  re- 
moval. If  this  were  not  done,  the  deposit 
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would  affect  the  clearness  of  the  wine  in 
the  act  of  transporting  it.  Thus  the  proc- 
ess, to  the  last  moment  the  wine  remains 
in  the  maker's  hands,  is  troublesome  and 
expensive.  Sometimes,  too,  in  the  second 
year  of  its  age,  the  wine  will  break  the  bot- 
tles, though  such  breakage  will  be  very 
limited,  it  generally  remaining  tolerably 
quiet. 

"  The  non-effervescing  wines,  if  they  are 
of  the  white  species,  are  all  submitted  to 
the  operation  of  uncorking  and  clearing, 
at  least  once,  before  being  sent  out  of  the 
maker's  hands. 

"  The  white  wines  of  Champagne  do  not 
admit  of  being  mixed  with  any  but  those 
of  their  own  growth.  The  wines  of  Ay 
are  sometimes  mixed  with  those  of  Crm- 
mant,  Avize,  Oger,  and  Menil,  to  produce 
the  gas  more  favorably ;  and  the  makers 
in  those  places  have  recourse  to  that  of  Ay 
for  a  similar  purpose,  from  its  abounding 
in  the  saccharine  principle.  When  mix- 
tures take  place  in  some  districts  they  are 
made  simply  to  meet  the  taste  of  the  con- 
sumer. Wines  that  would  please  a  Paris- 
ian palate  would  not  be  drank  at  Frank- 
fort. These  mixtures  are  called  assort- 
ments. They  take  place  in  the  first  mak- 
ing of  the  wine,  by  purchases  from  other 
growths ;  it  is  done  very  soon  after  the 
wine  is  made.  For  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing wine  to  perfection  in  this  way,  many 
makers  have  their  cellar- vats,  denominated 
fovdre*,  which  will  contain  from  30  to  100 
hectolitres  each. 

"  Mixtures  are  not  often  made  of  the  ef- 
fervescing wines.  They  generally  remain 
the  pure  production  of  the  spots  the  names 
of  which  they  bear. 

"  The  red  wines  are  differently  assorted. 
The  maker  often  mingles  the  productions 
of  his  best  wines  together.  The  dealer  in 
the  white  wines,  who  happens  to  be  the 
proprietor  of  vineyards,  buys  red  wines  of 
the  third  class,  strong  in  color  and  pure  in 
taste,  which  he  mingles  with  his  wines  of 
the  fourth  and  fifth  of  his  white  pressings, 
thus  ameliorating  them.  Experience  teach- 
es the  maker  of  red  wines,  two  or  three 
years  in  wood  and  weak  in  quality,  that  it 
is  a  useful  custom  to  mingle  with  each 
piece  ten  or  twelve  litres  of  very  gener- 
ous wine  from  the  South,  which  improves 
them  and  adds  to  their  liody. 

"The  gray  Champagne  wine  is  obtain- 
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ed  by  treading  the  grapes  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  they  are  submitted  to  the 
press.  A  rose-colored  wine  is  obtained  by 
continuing  this  process  a  longer  period; 
but  in  the  arrondisaement  of  Rheima  the 
rose-colored  wines  are  the  only  ones  of  the 
second  quality,  lightly  tinged  with  a  small 
quantity  of  very  strong  red  wine,  or  with 
a  few  drops  of  liquor  made  at  Fismes  from 
elder-berries.  It  ia  needless  to  say  that 
both  the  taste  and  quality  of  the  wine  are 
injured  by  this  mixture.  Indeed,  no  one 
who  knows  what  the  wines  are  at  all  would 
drink  rose-colored  Champagne  if  he  could 
obtain  the  other  kinds. 

11  In  Haut-Marne  a  rose-colored  wine  is 
Bade,  called  tocantte  in  the  country.  The 
most  ia  racked  after  being  twenty-four 
boon  in  the  vat.  White  wine  ia  also  made 
there  with  the  red  grape,  which  is  pressed 
without  treading,  and  the  must  thrown 
into  the  vat.  The  pineau  plant  is  used. 
The  wine  made  at  Montsaugeon  will  keep 
many  years  in  bottle.  The  price  of  the 
best  kind  ia  thirty-five  francs  the  hecto- 
litre. 

"The  red  wines  of  Champagne  are  little 
known  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
Verxy,  Verzenay,  Mailly,  and  St.  Basle, 
near  Rheims,  produce  what  are  called  the 
nourtain  wines.  They  are  of  excellent 
quality,  and  the  wines  of  Bouzy,  in  par- 
ticular, are  distinguished  by  great  delicacy 
of  flavor.  The  red  wines  of  Cloe  de  St. 
Thierry,  a  league  from  Rheims,  is  of  a 
quality  between  Burgundy  and  Cham- 
pagne, and  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  the 
connoisseur.  The  price  is  from  thirty  to 
sixty  francs  the  hectolitre.  Aubigny  pro- 
duces a  delicate  red  wine,  and  Montsau- 
geon a  red  wine  which  keeps  well  for  forty 
▼airs,  though  of  a  y^ry  delicate  quality. 

"It  ia  useless  here  to  particularize  ev- 
ery variety  of  wine  produced  in  Cham- 
pfcgae.  Some  classes  are  too  meagre  to 
attract  the  attention  of  foreigners,  while 
others  will  not  bear  exportation.  It  suf- 
fice* to  remark  that  in  no  other  spot  on  the 
globe  is  the  art  of  making  wine  of  such  a 
delicate  flavor  so  well  understood;  and 
that  the  great  pains  taken,  and  the  labor 
requisite  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  added  to 
the  loss  in  the  process  of  effervescence,  and 
Bot  the  scarcity  of  the  grape,  as  some  pre- 
tend, are  the  causes  of  the  high  prices  of 
the  wines  in  comparison  with  other  sorts. 


In  truth,  they  are  an  article  of  very  high- 
ly finished  manufacture." 

In  Epernay,  in  the  same  street,  and  im- 
mediately opposite  the  house  where  Napo- 
leon slept  the  night  preceding  the  great 
battle  of  Montmirail,  lives  M.  Moet,  one 
of  the  largest  wine-merchants  in  the  world. 
His  cellars  run  under  the  streets,  and  gen- 
erally contain  five  or  six  thousand  pipes. 

From  Epernay  there  are  trains  running 
daily  to  the  ancient  city  of  Rheims,  which 
contains  a  population  of  50,000  inhabitants. 
Principal  hotel,  the  Lion  <T  Or.  Rheims  is 
noted  not  only  for  being  the  entrepot  for 
the  world-renowned  wines  of  Champagne, 
but  for  being  the  city  where  nearly  all  the 
kings  of  France  have  been  crowned  from 
the  time  of  Philip  Augustus.  It  ac- 
quired this  honor  on  account  of  its  being 
the  depository  where  the  Sainte  Ampoule  or 
holy  oil  was  kept.  Tradition  says  that  at 
the  time  St  Remy  was  about  to  baptize 
Clovis,  a  dove  flew  down  from  heaven 
with  a  flask  of  oil.  Although  this  was  at 
the  commencement  of  the  6th  century,  it 
contained  oil  sufficient  to  last  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th,  when  it  was  broken 
to  pieces  by  a  Revolutionist  named  Ruhl. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  was  resusci- 
tated, and  appeared  again  at  the  coronation 
of  Charles  X.  Rheims  retains  hardly  any 
remains  of  antiquity,  if  we  except  the  Ro- 
man gates,  Porta  Mortis  and  Porta  Cereris. 
The  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Rem*,  founded  by 
Clovis  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
and  the  Cathedral,  which  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  18th,  are  well  worth  seeing. 
The  last  stands  second  to  none  north  of  the 
Alps.  It  was  designed  by  Robert  de  Cour- 
cy ;  is  466  feet  long  by  121  in  height,  and 
contains  many  statues  and  monuments. 
One  of  the  most  important  ceremonies  that 
ever  occurred  within  its  noble  walls  was 
the  coronation  of  Charles  VII.,  which  event 
was  consummated  through  the  enthusiasm 
of  Joan  of  Arc.  She  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  king  while  he  was  being  anointed,  with 
her  ever-memorable  banner  unfurled  in 
her  hand,  the  spectators  gazing  in  wonder 
and  astonishment.  Rheims  was  taken  by 
the  Russians  in  1814,  but  they  were  soon 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter  by  Napoleon. 
Colbert,  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  born 
here.  Ruinart,  pere  and  fils,  is  the  most  re- 
sponsible wine-house  of  Rheims,  and  C.  Mar- 
ietta &  Co.,  New  York,  are  their  sole  agents. 
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Chalm+*ur-Marne,  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  15,000  inhabitants.  Principal  ho- 
tel, de  la  Haute  Mere  DUu.  It  is  noted 
for  containing  the  largest  wine-cellars  in 
France.  Its  Champagne  trade  makes  it 
still  quite  popular,  although  it  is  not  as 
much  so  as  in  years  gone  by.  The  cathe- 
dral, which  so  narrowly  escaped  being  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  by  lire  in  the  year 
1668,  is  now  a  specimen  of  both  modern 
and  ancient  architecture.  The  church  of 
'  N6tre  Dame  is  decldely  the  finest  church 
here.  It  contains  various  monuments, 
and  specimens  of  glass  painted  three  centu- 
ries ago.  In  1798  mass  was  performed  al- 
most constantly  in  the  choir  during  the 
dedication  of  the  nave  to  the  Goddess  of 
Reason.  The  Promenade  du  Jard  is  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  Marne,  and  is 
planted  with  ash-trees  numbering  about 
2000.  The  cavalry  barracks  are  noted 
for  being  very  extensive.  The  immense 
Champagne  cellars  belonging  to  M.  Jac- 
queson  contain,  aa  an  ordinary  thing,  some- 
thing like  4,000,000  of  bottles.  Before  the 
wine  is  properly  cleared  and  fit  for  use, 
each  bottle  ia  passed  about  two  hundred 
times  through  the  workman's  hands. 

Loaded  wagons  pass  through  the  exca- 
vations in  the  chalk  rock,  the  galleries  of 
which  are  sue  miles  in  length. 

Nana/. — Principal  hotel,  H6ul  de  France, 
It  contains  a  population  of  about  41,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  generally  thought  a  very 
pretty  town ;  is  clean  and  neat,  its  streets 
are  wide,  and  its  buildings  very  regular. 
Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  very  fine, 
among  which  are  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
Eveche,  and  Theatre ;  these  are  among  the 
fine  buildings  which  surround  the  Place 
Royal.  Two  handsome  fountains  and  a 
statue  of  Stanislas,  ex-king  of  Poland,  are 
among  the  attractive  objects.  The  king  re- 
sided in  Nancy  many  years  after  abdicating 
the  throne  of  Poland  in  1785,  and  remained 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1766. 
The  triumphal  arch,  considered  very  hand- 
some, was  erected  in  honor  of  the  Dau- 
phin's birth,  and  to  celebrate  the  victories 
of  France  and  her  alliance  with  the  United 
States.  The  paintings  contained  in  the 
Musee  de  la  ViUe  are  by  a  native  of  Nancy, 
Isabeg.  A  specimen  of  the  flamboyant 
Gothic  architecture  stands  in  the  Grand 
Rue,  and  is  known  as  the  Palace  of  the 
Dukes  of  Lorraine.  The  Church  ofN.  D. 
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de  Bon  Seeours  contains  the  tomb  of  Stan- 
islas, who  was  accidentally  burned  to  death 
by  his  clothes  taking  fire.  It  also  contains 
the  tomb  of  his  queen.  In  the  Church  of 
the  Cordeliers  are  tombs  of  Cardinal  de  Van- 
deinot,  Philippa  of  Gueldres,  considered 
fine  specimens  of  art.  We  also  find  the 
ChapeUe  Duoale  a  Rotonde,  erected  for  the 
Dukes  of  Lorraine,  and  intended  for  a  fu- 
neral chapel.  During  the  Revolution  the 
coffins  were  removed  and  thrown  into  the 
public  cemetery,  and  a  warehouse  repre- 
sented where  the  chapel  onoe  had  been. 
The  Church  of  St.  Evert  has  become  old 
and  is  very  much  altered.  The  Last  Sup- 
per in  bas-relief  may  be  seen  behind  the 
altar.  One  hundred  men  were  hung  in 
the  tower  out  of  pure  revenge  for  the  death 
of  Suffron  du  Bachier,  who  was  put  to  death 
by  Charles  the  Bold :  the  one  hundred  were 
compelled  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  be- 
ing his  officers.  The  Gate  of  St.  Jean  leads 
to  the  Croix  du  Due  de  Bourgogne.  It  was 
near  this  spot  the  body  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
perfectly  lifeless,  was  found  m  a  pond,  and 
a  statue  was  erected  in  memory  of  the 
event.  Nancy  is  particularly  noted  for 
its  manufacture  of  "plumetus"  embroid- 
ery, one  half  of  the  entire  population  being 
employed  upon  it. 

A  short  distance  from  Nancy  we  pass 
the  ancient  town  of  Lunevitte,  containing  a 
population  of  10,000  inhabitants,  celebra- 
ted only  for  being  the  place  where  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria was  signed  in  1801,  and  where  Francis, 
duke  of  Lorraine,  was  born :  he  married 
Maria  Theresa,  and  became  founder  of  the 
imperial  house  of  Austria.  It  contains 
one  of  the  principal  cavalry  barracks  hi 
France. 

Strasbourg,  the  chief  city  in  the  depart- 
ment du  has  Rhin,  contains  nearly  70,000 
inhabitants.  The  principal  hotel,  and  one 
of  the  best  in  France,  is  HMel  de  Paris. 
Strasbourg,  although  belonging  to  France, 
is  essentially  a  German  town,  both  in  ap- 
pearance, and  in  the  language  and  costume 
of  the  lower  orders,  few  of  whom  speak 
French,  although  it  is  taught  in  all  the 
public  schools.  It  is  situated  about  1} 
miles  from  the  Rhine,  which  is  crossed 
here  by  a  bridge  of  boats :  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1681,  since 
which  time  it  hss  belonged  to  the  French. 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
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in  Ranee.  In  addition  to  it*  forti- 
fications, there  axe  sluices  constructed  by 
Vauban,  which,  when  opened,  will  flood 
the  country  for  miles  around.  The  arse- 
nal contains  1000  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
arms  for  150,000  men.  The  gates  of  Stras- 
bourg are  closed  at  10  o'clock  in  summer 
and  8  o'clock  in  winter,  but  travelers  are 
generally  admitted  at  all  times. 

The  principal  object  of  interest,  and  the 
one  to  which  travelers  first  resort  after 
their  arrival,  is  the  Cathedral  or  Minuter. 
This  masterpiece  of  architecture  is  the 
work  of  Erwin  of  Steinbach,  and  continued 
after  hie  death  by  his  son  and  daughter 
Sabina:  it  was  begun  in  1277,  and  finished 
in  1601 ;  John  Hults,  ef  Cologne,  com- 
pleted the  work.  Its  spire  is  remarkable 
lor  being  the  highest  t»  the  world,  standing 
468  feet  above  the  level  of  the  cathedral 
floor :  H  is  26  feet  higher  than  the  Pyramid 
ef  Cheops  at  Cairo,  although  the  pyramid 
nwst  have  been  about  the  same  height, 
hat  hen  been  worn  away  by  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  surface  of  its  top  being 
now  about  16  met  in  diameter.  The  view 
from  the  top  of  the  spire  is  most  grand : 
the  windings  of  the  Rhine,  the  Vosges 
Mountains  of  France,  and  the  Black  For- 
est of  Germany,  the  scene  of  so  many  his- 
torical romances.  A  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  whole  panorama  will  well  reward  the 
adventurous  sight-seer;  adventurous  be- 
cause the  ascent  can  not  be  made  without 
some  danger,  and  requires  considerable 
nerve  and  steadiness  of  head.  The  stone- 
work is  so  very  open  that,  in  case  of  a  sud- 
den attack  of  giddiness  or  the  slipping  of 
the  foot,  the  body  might  pass  through; 
there  have  been  several  such  cases.  Two 
thirds  of  the  way  up  there  is  a  watchman's 
station,  where  persons  live  to  keep  a  look- 
out for  fires :  here  the  visitors'  register  is 
kept,  and  you  can  purchase  prints,  plans, 
and  books  descriptive  of  the  cathedral. 
The  interior  is  rich  in  stained  glass,  but 
the  most  remarkable  object  of  interest  it 
contains  is  its  world-renowned  clock,  in- 
vented 800  years  ago.  It  would  require  a 
volume  to  describe  it.  When  you  visit  it, 
be  particular  to  be  present  at  12  o'clock 
prncuejr,  as  that  is  the  only  time  during 
the  twelve  hours  when  the  cock  crows,  and 
all  the  images,  puppets,  etc.,  are  set  in  mo- 
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ited for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  mon- 
ument of  Marshal  Saxe  by  Pigalle,  erected 
to  the  memory  of  that  hero  by  his  sover- 
eign, Louis  XV.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  finest  efforts  of  the  chisel.  This  church 
also  contains  two  bodies  in  glass  cases, 
said  to  be  those  of  the  Count  of  Nassau 
and  his  daughter;  the  flesh  and  clothes 
have  been  preserved  in  their  present  state 
for  over  400  years.  The  Public  Library, 
which  contains  over  100,000  volumes,  is 
rich  in  its  collection  of  early  efforts  in  the 
art  of  printing,  among  which  are  Metelin's 
Bible,  printed  in  1466,  and  Cicero,  printed 
by  Faust  in  1465.  Guttenberg,  to  whom 
a  statue  by  David  has  been  erected  on 
Place  Guttenberg,  made  his  first  attempt 
at  printing  here  in  1486.  On  the  site  of 
the  present  Prefecture,  in  the  middle  of 
the  14th  century,  2000  Jews  were  burned 
to  death,  accused  of  having  poisoned  the 
fountains  and  wells,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  plague  which  at  that  time  desolated 
the  city. 

Strasbourg  is  noted  for  the  celebrated 
Pdtie  define  praSy  made  from  the  liver  of 
geese.  They  are  fed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  liver  grows  to  an  unnatural  size ; 
it  often  weighs  three  pounds  when  the 
goose  is  killed. 

Steamers  descend  the  Rhine  daily  to 
Mayence  in  ten  hours.  Omnibuses  con- 
vey you  to  the  railway  station  at  Kehl, 
where  your  passport  and  baggage  is  exam- 
ined. From  thence  to  Baden-Baden  toe 
time  is  four  hours. 

ROUTE  No.  11. 

From  Paris  to  Cologne,  by  Comp&gne,  St. 
Quentm,  Charkroi,  Namur,  liege,  and  Aia*. 
la-ChapeUe.  Trains  daily :  time  12  hours. 
Fare,  first  class,  69  f. ;  second,  48  f.  Ton 
change  cars  at  Charleroi  for  Brussels. 
This  is  the  quickest  and  most  direct  route 
for  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Compiegne,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oise,  contains  10,000  inhab- 
itants. Hotels,  La  Cloche  and  SoUU  ePOr. 
This  town  is  noted  for  its  being  one  of  the 
favorite  residences  of  the  French  kings. 
Its  forest  occupies  an  area  of  over  80,000 
acres.  The  Royal  Palace  is  magnificently 
furnished,  and  contains  some  very  fine  pic- 
tures and  statuary.  It  was  erected  by 
Louis  XV.,  but  was  thoroughly  renovated 
and  additions  made  by  Napoleon,  who  here 
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received  his  bride,  Haria  Louise.  Com- 
piegne  was  once  a  fortified  town,  but  is  so 
no  longer.  It  was  endeavoring  to  enter 
the  town  gate,  after  having  made  a  sally 
on  the  besiegers,  that  Joan  of  Arc  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  handed  over  to  John 
of  Luxembourg,  who  sold  her  to  the  En- 
glish. The  Tour  de  la  Pucelle  marks  the 
spot.  A  most  lovely  excursion  may  be 
made  to  the  pretty  village  of  Pierrefimds, 
distance  6  miles;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  quiet  retreats  in  France,  and 
contains  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle. 

Noyon,  a  town  of  7000  inhabitants,  con- 
tains a  fine  old  cathedral  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, but  is  principally  noted  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  John  Calvin,  the  great  re- 
former; he  was  the  son  of  a  notary  of 
Noyon. 

From  here  you  can  take  a  diligence  to 
visit  the  state  prison  of  Ham,  rendered 
famous  by  its  being  the  place  where  the 
present  Emperor  of  France  was  confined 
for  six  years.  We  have  described  the  cir- 
cumstance in  his  biography.  The  walls 
are  36  feet  thick,  and  the  donjon  100  high ; 
strangers  are  not  admitted. 

St.  Quentin  contains  27,000  inhabitants. 
HoHel  du  Cygne  the  best.  It  is  a  manufac- 
turing town,  prettily  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Somme.  The  principal  manufac- 
ture is  that  of  linen  cloths.  The  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  northern  France. 
St.  Quentin  is  celebrated  for  the  great  bat- 
tle fought  between  the  French  and  Span- 
ish troops  in  1557.  Queen  Mary  having 
dispatched  a  large  force,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  assist 
her  husband,  Philip  II.,  the  town  was  car- 
ried after  the  eleventh  assault ;  the  inhab- 
itants were  treated  with  great  cruelty  for 
the  vigorous  defense  they  had  made. 

Cambrai,  a  manufacturing  town  of  20,000 
inhabitants,  situate^  on  the  Scheldt.  Ho- 
tel de  V Europe.  Archbishop  Fendlon,  au- 
thor of  "Telemachus,"  was  buried  here. 
His  coffin  was  torn  from  the  grave  by  the 
demons  of  the  Revolution,  and  melted  to 
make  bullets.  There  is  a  very  fine  mon- 
ument erected  to  his  memory  in  the  new 
church,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  cathe- 
dral, which  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the 
Revolutionists.  The  article  known  in  En- 
gland and  the  United  States  as  "  cambric" 
is  named  from  this  town,  being  manufac- 
tured here.  Cambrai  was  taken  by  the 
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English  in  1815.  It  Is  noted  also  for  tha 
treaty  of  peace  signed  here  between  Charles 
V.  and  Francis  I. ;  also  for  the  League  con- 
cocted against  the  Republic  of  Venice. 

Previous  to  our  arriving  at  Charleroi, 
we  pass  the  JeumotU  station,  where  bag- 
gage is  examined  coming  from  Belgium  ; 
the  next  station  is  Eequelme,  where  baggage 
and  passports  are  examined  going  to  Bel- 
gium. 

Charleroi,  the  first  Belgian  fortress  on 
the  line  of  defense  toward  France ;  popu- 
lation, including  suburbs,  20,000.  It  is 
one  of  the  busiest  and  most  thriving  places 
in  Belgium.  The  coal-fields  in  the  vicin- 
ity employ  over  10,000  men;  7000  are 
employed  making  nails;  and  the  glass- 
works are  the  largest  in  Belgium.  Coal, 
founderies,  furnaces,  and  smoke  surround 
you  in  every  direction.  Charleroi  was 
founded  by  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  and 
named  after  him.  Its  fortifications  were 
destroyed  by  the  French  in  1795,  but  re- 
stored in  1816  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Namur,  the  Sheffield  of  Belgium,  con- 
tains 24,000  inhabitants.  Hotel  de  Hoikmd 
best.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  but 
contains  few  objects  of  interest  to  attract 
the  notice  of  travelers.  Should  they  stop, 
the  fortifications  and  citadel  are  well  worth, 
a  visit,  as  is  the  handsome  Cathedral  of 
St.  Atibin,  It  contains  the  mausoleum %t 
Don  John  of  Austria,  the  hero  and  con- 
queror of  Lepanto. 

Liege,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ourthe  and  Meuse,  contains  over  80,000 
inhabitants.  It  has  several  good  hotels, 
among  which  are  H.  de  BcUevue,  H.  de 
V Europe, and H.SAngUierre.  Everything 
in  and  about  Liege  proclaims  it  a  manu- 
facturing city.  It  is  the  Pittsburg  of  Bel- 
gium. Foremost  among  its  manufactures 
are  fire-arms,  over  600,000  being  yearly 
made  here.  It  contains  also  a  royal  can- 
non foundery,  manufactures  of  spinning- 
machines  and  cutlery.  Liege  was  ancient- 
ly an  imperial  free  city,  governed  by  bish- 
ops, who  held  the  rank  of  independent 
princes,  from  the  10th  century  down  to  the 
French  invasion  of  1794.  Although  there 
are  still  some  twenty  churches  remaining, 
the  number  was  four  times  as  great  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  The  princi- 
pal religious  edifice  is  the  Cathedral,  which 
dates  back  to  the  10th  century.     It  con- 
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tains  some  very  good  paintings.  The 
airing  of  the  oaken  pulpit  is  very  mag- 
nificently executed.  The  Church  of  St, 
Jacqua  is  most  elaborately  painted  and 
gflt,  and  its  painted  glass  is  considered  the 
very  perfection  of  the  art.  The  Palais  de 
/attics,  formerly  the  bishop's  palace,  erect- 
ed in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  by 
Bishop  Erard  de  la  Harck,  a  descendant 
of  8ir  Walter  Scott's  William  de  la  March, 
who  figures  in  his  "Quentin  Durward," 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at  Liege.  The 
watch-tower  that  rises  above  the  Palais  is 
bow  mad  as  a  prison.  The  University,  a 
nrj  beautiful  edifice,  erected  in  1817, 
contains  a  Museum,  in  which  is  stored  a 
fine  collection  of  fossil  forms  found  in  the 
neighborhood.  There  is  also  a  fine  botan- 
ical garden  attached.  Outside  the  walls, 
in  the  midst  of  very  elegant  grounds,  there 
»  s  casino,  in  which  balls  are  given. 
Strangers  are  freely  admitted.  We  would 
strongly  recommend  the  traveler,  if  he 
have  not  read  Quentin  Durward,  to  do  so 
en  he  visits  Liege,  and  when  in  the  bish- 
op's palace  he  may  recognize  much  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel.  It  is  asserted  by 
some  writers  that  Sir  Walter  never  visited 
Uege,  but  it  seems  hard  to  reconcile  that 
statement  with  his  very  accurate  descrip- 
tion*. 

A  short  distance  to  the  right  of  Liege  is 
the  watering-place  of  Spa,  near  the  Prus- 
sian frontier.  It  was  at  one  time  the  first 
watering-place  of  Europe,  but  sadly  ran 
down  in  quality,  Baden-Baden,  Wiesbaden, 
sad  Ems  having  superseded  it.  Still,  it  is 
well  worth  an  excursion.  The  number  of 
permanent  inhabitants  is  about  4500.  Prin- 
cipal hotels,  H.  o? Orange,  H.  de  Flandre, 
A  de  BeBemU,  H.  de  York,  H.  de  Pays-Bas. 
Prices,  as  a  general  thing,  average  low. 
Table  d'hote,  8}  f. ;  fair  room,  8  f. ;  break- 
frft,  2  f.— about  $1  70  per  day. 

The  water  of  Spa  is  considered  effica- 
exms  m  cases  of  bilious  and  nervous  dis- 
orders. Its  medicinal  properties  consist 
in  the  admixture  of  iron,  salt,  and  car- 
bonic add.  The  principal  spring  is  call- 
ed the  Povhon.  It  is  situated  under  a 
very  pretty  colonnade  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Visitors  repair  to  this  spring  as 
«*rly  in  the  morning  as  6  o'clock,  take 
their  first  drink,  then  promenade  back- 
ward and  forward,  drinking  every  ten  min- 
Btes,  until  9  o'clock ;  in  the  mean  time  a 
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band  discourses  most  eloquent  music.  They 
then  return  to  their  hotel,  dress  for  break- 
fast, after  which  time  the  terrible  Rtdide 
opens.  This  is  the  principal  gambling- 
house.  It  includes  also  a  cafe-room,  thea- 
tre, and  ballroom.  The  rooms  are  open  to 
every  person,  and  nearly  every  person  en- 
joys the  privilege.  The  visitor  is  not  ex- 
pected to  play  unless  he  wishes,  and  not 
one  half  of  them  do;  yet  many  persons 
throw  down  a  Napoleon,  and  lose  or  win  it, 
that  would  be  horrified  at  entering  a  gam- 
bling-room in  his  own  country.  The  Bishop 
of  Liege  was  the  former  owner,  or  at  least 
a  partner,  in  the  gambling-houses  of  Spa, 
and  derived  from  them  a  large  revenue. 
The  play  is  fair,  a  liberal  percentage  being 
in  favor  of  the  banks.  Those  who  do  not 
wish  to  play  or  look  on  take  pony  rides  to 
the  other  springs,  some  distance  from  the 
town.  The  price  of  a  pony  for  the  trip  is 
8  f. ;  for  the  whole  day,  6  f. ;  for  a  carriage 
to  the  springs,  8  f.  There  are  horse-races 
in  August,  and  hounds  are  kept.  There 
are  several  fine  promenades  in  and  about 
the  town. 

Eight  miles  from  Spa  is  the  ruined  cas- 
tle of  let  Quatre  File  Aymon,  the  former  res- 
idence of  "the  Boar  of  Ardennes,"  Wil- 
liam de  la  Marck,  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
characters  in  Quentin  Durward,  who  slew 
the  Archbishop-  of  Liege.  Spa  is  celebra- 
ted for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  toys.     . 

Verniers,  a  town  of  80,000  inhabitants, 
contains  nothing  but  weavers  and  dyers ; 
45,000  in  the  town  and  suburbs  are  em- 
ployed in  making  the  cloth  of  Vervicrs, 
$20,000,000  in  valne  being  manufactured 
here  annually.  The  traveler  is  detained 
at  the  station  a  considerable  time,  to  exam- 
ine baggage  preparatory  to  entering  Prus- 
sia. At  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  passports  are 
examined. 

Aix-la-Chapelk  (in  Rhenish  Prussia),  the 
birthplace  of  Charlemagne,  is  a  city  of 
60,000  inhabitants.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  good  hotels,  chief  among  which  are 
Nuellen's  Hotel,  H.  Grand  Monarque,  II. 
SEmperew,  and  Couronne  Imperials :  rates 
about  the  same  as  Spa. 

Aix-la-Chapclle  was  named  after  "the 
chapel' '  erected  by  Charlemagne.  It  stood 
on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral  or 
minster,  and  was  intended  as  a  place  of 
burial  for  himself  and  descendants.  It 
was  consecrated  by  Pope  Leo  III.,  assist- 
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ed  by  866  bishops  and  archbishops.  The 
church  was  destroyed  by  the  Normans  in 
the  10th  century.  The  present  edifice,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  and 
is  unequaled  in  the  number  and  value  of 
the  relics  it  contains,  some  of  which  are 
only  shown  once  in  seven  years,  when 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  infatuated  mor- 
tals make  pilgrimages  to  see  them.  They 
were  presented  to  Charlemagne  by  the 
Grand  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  They  con- 
sist of  the  swaddling-clothes  in  which  the 
Savior  was  wrapped,  the  scarf  he  wore  at 
the  Crucifixion  spotted  with  blood,  a  cot- 
ton robe  worn  by  the  Virgin  at  the  Na- 
tivity, and  the  cloth  on  which  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptist  was  laid.  These,  with 
numerous  presents  of  great  value  present- 
ed by  different  German  emperors,  are  de- 
posited in  a  silver  rase  of  great  cost,  and, 
as  we  before  remarked,  are  shown  only 
•very  seven  years :  1860  was  the  last  time. 

There  are  also  numerous  other  relics, 
considered  not  of  as  much  Importance,  but 
guarded  with  jealous  care.  It  requires  a 
fee  of  one  dollar  to  make  the  guardian  ex- 
pose them ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  a 
locket  of  the  Virgin's  hair,  and  a  piece  of 
the  true  cross,  both  of  which  Charlemagne 
wore  round  his  neck  when  he  died  and  in 
the  grave ;  the  leathern  girdle  of  Christ ; 
the  bones  of  St  Stephen  ;•  the  cord  which 
bound  the  rod  which  smote  the  Savior;  a 
piece  of  Aaron's  rod,  and  the  arm-bone  of 
the  Emperor  Charlemagne.  All  the  em- 
perofl  and  empresses  of  Germany  for  over 
700  years  swore  on  these  relics  at  their 
coronation.  Under  the  centre  of  the  dome 
is  a  slab  of  marble,  on  which  are  inscribed 
the  words  "Cartomogno,"  pointing  out  the 
position  of  his  tomb.  A  full  mass  is  chant- 
ed in  the  Cathedral  every  Sunday  at  10 
o'clock  A.M. 

The  Hfcd  de  VUU  is  an  imposing  build- 
ing of  the  14th  century,  standing  on  the 
site  of  the  palace  where  Charlemagne  was 
born.  It  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
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the  congresses  held  there— that  of  1746\ 
when  a  general  peace  was  signed  by  all 
the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  and  that  of 
1818,  when  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  addi- 
tion to  deputies  from  Louis  XVIII.  and 
George  IV.,  here  assembled.  After  this 
Congress,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  had  been 
annexed  by  Napoleon,  was  ceded  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  in  whose  possession  it 
has  since  remained.  In  the  centre  of  the 
market-place  stands  a  fine  bronze  eques- 
trian figure  of  Charlemagne. 

The  springs  of  Aix  are  celebrated  far 
their  efficacy  in  the  cure  of  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  cutaneous  diseases.  The  tem- 
perature is  180°  F.  At  the  fountain  of 
Elisa  there  is  a  cafe,  drinking-room,  and 
restaurant.  A  band  plaj's  from  7  to  8 
o'clock,  and  the  process  of  time-killing  is 
much  the  same  as  that  described  at  Spa, 
with  the  exception  of  the  gambling,  which 
was  prohibited  here  in  1854.  The  JTar- 
ferns,  at  which  place  weekly  balls  are  giv- 
en, is  a  splendid  suite  of  rooms.  For  the 
accommodation  of  visitors,  there  is  a  read- 
ing-room supplied  with  reviews,  and  all 
the  magazines  and  foreign  newspapers,  for 
the  use  of  which  visitors  remaining  any 
length  of  time  pay  a  small  monthly  sub- 
scription fee. 

The  manufactures  of  Aix  are  vary  ex- 
tensive, in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
the  town,  chief  among  which  is  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth,  steam-engines  and  spin- 
ning-machinery, looking-glasses  and 
broidery. 

Borcette,  a  small  town  some  three 
distant,  is  more  retired,  and  less  expensive 
for  persons  taking  the  waters. 

We  now  arrive  at  Cologne,  which  wffl 
be  described  in  our  tour  of  the  Bbine, 
Here  we  conclude  Tour  No.  11.  Return- 
ing from  Cologne  to  Paris,  we  commenos 
Tour  No.  12,  from  Paris  through  Belgium, 
Holland,  Prussia,  Austria,  to  Italy  ending 
at  Genoa. 
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From  Paris  to  Vienna,  via  Chaiieroia, 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  the  Hague, 
Amsterdam,  Minden,  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Prague ;  from  Prague 
to  Vienna,  Trieste,  Venice,  Padua,  Vicen- 
ss,  Verona,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Milan  to 
Gam. 

From  Paris  to  Charlerois  is  described  in 
Rente  U.  Having  now  entered  the  king- 
dom of  Bdffimm,  we  shall  devote  a  few 
•ages  to  a  description  of  the  history,  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  resources  of  that 
kingdom: 

Belgium  is  situated  between  France 
and  Holland,  and  has  been  established 
siaee  the  separation  of  its  provinces  from 
those  of  Holland  by  the  Revolution  of 
1880.  Its  territory  is  small  compared  with 
that  of  the  great  European  states,  being 
only  about  one  eighth  of  that  of  Great 
Britain,  while  its  population  but  little  ex- 
ceeds four  millions.  However,  the  import- 
ant position  the  country  has  occupied  in 
the  political,  military,  commercial,  and  ag- 
ricultural history  of  Europe— its  former  ce- 
lebrity m  manufactures  and  the  fine  arts, 
•ad  its  present  rapid  progress  in  every  in- 
dustrial pursuit  and  social  improvement, 
give  it  a  peculiar  interest.  Its  climate  is 
lets  chilly  and  damp,  and  more  favorable 
to  health  than  that  of  Holland;  but  it  is 
certainly  humid  compared  with  France 
sad  Germany,  and  may  be  considered  very 
•War  to  that  of  England,  except  that  it 
*  still  subject  to  more  frequent  variations, 
vith  a  tendency  to  excess. 

Daring  the  time  of  Cesser,  the  natives 
of  Belgium  were  considered  the  least  civ* 
flked  and  most  courageous  of  all  the  Gallic 
nations.  They  had  cities  surrounded  by 
fafty  stone  walls  and  fortified  gates,  re- 
quiring the  use  of  the  Roman  battering- 
rans  and  moving  towers.  Their  armies 
contained  troops  of  cavalry.  The  country 
produced  supplies  of  corn,  and  abundant 
herds  of  cattle.  The  people  consisted  of 
two  classes,  chiefs  and  slaves.  Druidism 
fa*  Britain  was  universally  predominant, 
fenders  was  occupied  by  the  Menapii  and 
fami,  Brabant  by  the  Aduatici,  Hai- 
ftnalt  and  Namur  by  the  Nervil  (who  ex- 


celled in  desperate  courage),  and  Luxem- 
burg and  Limburg  by  the  Eburones,  etc 
In  the  great  confederacy  of  these  clans 
against  the  Romans,  they  levied  about 
120,000  fighting  men,  60,000  of  whom  were 
reduced  by  Cauar  to  500  in  his  battle  wfth 
the  Nervii  near  Namur,  and  of  the  Aduati- 
ci he  sold  63,000  for  slaves  on  taking  the 
town  ot  Tongres.  In  stature  and  bulk 
they  surpassed  the  Romans,  whom  they 
fiercely  encountered,  and  nearly  destroyed 
Cesser's  army  of  the  best  disciplined  troops 
in  the  world. 

The  highland  tribes  soon  became  amal- 
gamated with  their  Roman  conquerors, 
adopted  their  manners  and  language,  and, 
during  the  long  dominion  of  Rome  in  those 
regions,  they  served  in  her  armies,  and 
were  greatly  distinguished  for  their  intre- 
pidity ;  so  that  many  of  Csasar's  subsequent 
victories,  especially  that  of  Pharsalia,  were 
decided  by  the  cavalry  and  light  infantry 
of  Belgium.  The  lowland  people,  on  the 
contrary,  continued  faithful  to  their  an- 
cient manners,  customs,  and  language,  and 
sought  only  to  secure  national  independ- 
ence by  maritime  commerce  and  agricul- 
tural industry.  Pliny,  who  speaks  from 
personal  observation,  says  that,  in  his  time, 
their  fruits  were  abundant  and  excellent. 

In  the  Sd,  4th,  and  5th  centuries,  the 
character  of  the  Belgic  population  was 
greatly  changed  by  successive  invasions 
of  Salian  Franks  from  the  North,  whose 
progress  westward  terminated  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Frankish,  or  French  em* 
pire  in  Gaul,  and  under  whose  dominion 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Ardennes 
were  either  destroyed  or  reduced  to  slavery. 

Christianity  was  introduced,  and  mon- 
asteries were  founded  in  tbo  immense  for- 
ests and  solitudes  of  the  higher  country, 
where  the  French  nobles  visited  only  for 
the  sake  of  hunting  bears.  The  maritime 
lowland  descendants  of  the  Menapii,  now 
blended  with  Saxons  and  Frisians,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Flemings,  continued 
to  prosper  in  commerce  and  agriculture. 

In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  A.D.  800, 
the  physical  state  of  the  country  had  be- 
come much  improved.  In  the  west  em- 
bankments were  raised  against  the  en- 
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attachments  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  east 
large  tracts  of  forest  were  cleared ;  bat  the 
fierce  and  valiant  warriors,  who  formerly 
occupied  the  soil,  were  succeeded  by  an 
abject  race  of  serfs,  who  cultivated  the  do- 
mains of  haughty  lords  and  imperious 
priests.  The  clergy  enjoyed  immense  pos- 
sessions :  14,000  families  of  vassals  belong- 
ed to  the  single  abbey  of  Nivelle,  and  the 
income  of  the  abbey  of  Alore  exceeded 
1,800,000  dollars. 

The  Flemings  formed  associations  called 
Gilden  (the  English  guilds)  for  protection 
against  the  despotic  violence  of  the  Franks, 
as  well  as  for  social  assistance.  These 
were  the  origin  of  all  the  ancient  munici- 
pal corporations,  and  within  a  century  aft- 
er the  time  of  Charlemagne  Flanders  was 
covered  with  corporate  towns.  At  the  end 
of  the  9th  century,  the  Normans,  that  is, 
rapacious  inhabitants  of  Denmark j  Sweden, 
and  Norway,  commenced  a  series  of  pirat- 
ical irruptions  into  Belgium,  and  continued 
to  plunder  and  devastate  the  whole  coun- 
try during  150  years. 

In  1070  Flemish  maritime  commerce 
had  made  great  progress  with  Spain  and 
England,  from  whence  wool  was  largely 
imported.  Woolen  stuffs  and  herring-fish- 
ery were  the  principal  sources  of  wealth, 
with  corn,  salt,  and  jewelry. 

The  men  of  Flanders  were  so  highly  re- 
puted for  martial  spirit,  that  many  foreign 
sovereigns  obtained  them  to  form  their 
best  troops.  They  constituted  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  Norman  army  in  the  con- 
quest of  England ;  and  a  Flemish  princess, 
daughter  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
and  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  em- 
broidered with  her  own  hands  the  celebra- 
ted tapestry  of  Bayeux,  which  represents 
the  whole  history  of  that  event. 

The  country  had  long  been  divided  into 
provinces,  belonging  to  different  families, 
and  governed  by  different  laws.  Hence 
the  counties  or  earldoms  of  Flanders,  Na- 
mur,  and  Hainault ;  the  duchies  of  Brabant, 
Limbourg,  and  Luxembourg;  the  princi- 
pality of  Liege;  the  marquisate  of  Ant- 
werp ;  and  the  seigniory  of  Mechlin. 

At  the  end  of  the  11th  century,  when  all 
the  states  except  Flanders  were  reduced 
by  the  fierce  quarrels  of  the  feudal  lords 
and  prince  bishops  to  a  cheerless  waste  of 
bondage,  the  fanatical  frenzy  of  the  Cru- 
sades induced  many  of  the  nobles  to  part 
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with  lands,  and  to  grant  great  privileges 
and  political  powers  in  order  to  obtain  the 
means  of  equipping  armies  to  fight  the 
Saracen.  Their  wealthy  vassals,  the  Flem- 
ish burghers,  were  thus  enabled  to  purchase 
independence  and  a  jurisdiction  of  their 
own.  They  consequently  formed  them- 
selves into  communes,  elected  bailiffs,  di- 
rected their  own  affairs,  and  built  magnifi- 
cent town  halls,  with  huge  belfries,  as 
temples  and  trophies  of  their  liberties. 

The  people,  conscious  of  their  power, 
gradually  extorted  from  their  rulers  so 
many  concessions  that  the  provinces  form- 
ed, in  reality,  a  democracy,  and  were  only 
nominally  subject  to  the  monarch  of  France 
and  his  nobles. 

When  the  rest  of  Europe  was  subject  to 
despotism,  the  court  of  the  Counts  of  Flan- 
ders was  the  chosen  residence  of  liberty, 
civilization,  and  useful  knowledge;  and 
when  the  ships  of  other  nations  scarcely 
ventured  beyond  the  sight  of  land,  those 
of  the  Flemish  merchant  traversed  the 
ocean,  and  Bruges  and  Antwerp  possessed 
all  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  the  north 
of  Europe. 

In  this  state  the  provinces  long  con- 
tinued, until  they  came  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century.  Previous  to 
this  event  we  find  only  disconnected  duch- 
ies, counties,  lordships,  and  towns,  with  in- 
numerable rights,  claims,  and  privileges, 
advanced  and  enforced  now  by  subjects 
and  vassals  against  each  other  or  f^fc"* 
their  lords,  and  now  by  lord  and  vassal 
against  the  monarch,  without  the  expres- 
sion of  any  collective  idea  of  Belgium  as  a 
nation. 

Under  the  Bnrgundian  dynasty  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  towns  of  the 
Low  Country  enjoyed  a  remarkable  pros- 
perity. The  famous  Order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  was  instituted  in  1480,  and,  before 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  the  city  of 
Ypres  had  4000  looms,  and  the  city  of  Ghent 
50,000  weavers, 

Bruges  and  Antwerp  were  the  great 
marts  of  the  commercial  world,  and  con- 
tained about  200,000  inhabitants.  In  the 
Flemish  court  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
named  Philip  the  Good,  about  1456,  luxu- 
rious living  was  carried  to  a  foolish  and 
vicious  excera.  The  wealthy  were  clad  in 
gorgeous  velvets,  satins,  and  jewelry,  and 
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banquets  were  given  with  almost  in- 
credible splendor.  This  luxury  produced 
depravity  and  crime  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  one  year  1400  murders  were  committed 
in  Ghent  in  the  gambling-houses  and  other 
resorts  of  debauchery.  The  arts  were  cul- 
tivated with  great  success.  Van  Eyck  in- 
vented the  beautiful  oil  colors  for  which 
the  Flemish  school  is  renowned.  Paint- 
ing on  glass,  polishing  diamonds,  lace 
tapestry,  and  chimes  were  also  invented  in 
Belgium  at  this  period.  Most  of  the  mag- 
nificent cathedrals  and  town  halls  in  the 
country  were  built  in  the  13th  and  14th 


History,  poetry,  and  learning  were  much 
cultivated;  and  the  University  of  Louvain 
was  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  In 
M77,  Belgium  passed  under  the  dynasty 
of  the  empire  of  Austria ;  and,  after  many 
years  of  contest  between  the  despotic  Max- 
imilian and  the  democratic  Flemings,  the 
government,  in  1519,  descended  to  his 
grandson,  Charles  V.,  King  of  Spain  and 
Emperor  of  Germany.  In  his  reign  the 
affluence  of  the  Flemish  burghers  attained 
its  highest  point. 

The  city  of  Ghent  contained  175,000  in- 
habitants, of  whom  100,000  were  employ- 
ed in  weaving  and  other  industrial  arts. 
Bruges  annually  exported  stuffs  of  En- 
glish and  Spanish  wool  to  the  value  of 
8,000,000  florins.  The  Scheldt  at  Antwerp 
often  contained  2500  vessels  waiting  their 
ton  to  come  to  the  wharves.  Her  gates 
daily  entered  by  500  loaded  wag- 
and  her  Exchange  was  attended  twice 
a  day  by  5000  merchants,  who  expended 
130,000  golden  crowns  in  a  single  banquet 
given  to  Philip,  son  of  Charles  V.  The 
▼nine  of  the  wool  annually  imported  from 
England  and  Spain  exceeded  4,000,000 
nieces  of  gold.  This  amazing  prosperity 
experienced  a  rapid  and  fatal  decline  un- 
der the  malignant  tyranny  and  bigotry  of 
Philip  II.,  son  of  Charles  V.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Protestant  Reformation  had 
found  very  numerous  adherents  in  Bel- 
gium. Lutheranism  was  preached  with 
zrenzied  seal  by  several  popular  lanatics, 
who  drew  around  them  crowds  amounting 
sometimes  to  10,000  or  15,000.  Parties  of 
Iconoclasts  also  appeared,  and  demolished 
the  ornamental  property  of  400  churches. 
Protestant  persecution  by  the  Inquisition 
commenced  by  Charles  V.,  but 


by  Philip  II.  it  was  established  in  its  most 
diabolical  extravagance.  He  filled  the 
country  with  Spanish  soldiers,  and  com- 
missioned the  Duke  of  Alva  to  extirpate 
without  mercy  every  Protestant  heretic  in 
Belgium. 

Volumes  have  been  written  to  describe 
the  proceedings  of  this  able  soldier  but 
sanguinary  persecutor,  who  boasted  that 
he  had  put  to  death  in  less  than  six  years 
18,000  men  and  women  by  the  sword,  the 
gibbet,  the  rack,  and  the  flames.  Ruin 
and  dread  of  death  in  its  most  hideous 
forms  drove  thousands  of  artisans  to  En- 
gland, where  they  introduced  the  manu- 
facturing skill  of  Bruges  and  Ghent.  Com- 
merce and  trade  in  Flanders  dwindled 
away.  Many  of  the  rich  merchants  were 
reduced  to  beg  for  bread.  The  great  cities 
were  half  deserted,  and  forest  wolves  often 
devoured  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  des- 
olated villages. 

Belgium  remained  under  Spanish  do- 
minion until  the  memorable  victory  of 
Ramillies  in  1700,  after  which  it  was  sub- 
ject again  to  Austria;  and,  having  been 
several  times  conquered  by,  and  recon- 
quered from  the  French,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1795  with  the  French  Republic, 
and  divided  into  departments.  By  this 
union  Belgium  secured  a  suppression  of 
all  the  old  feudal  privileges,  exemption 
from  all  territorial  contributions,  the  abo- 
lition of  tithes,  a  more  extensive  division 
of  real  property,  a  repeal  of  the  game-laws, 
an  admirable  registry  law,  a  cheap  sj'stem 
of  tax  collection,  the  advancement  of  ed- 
ucation in  central  schools  and  lyceums,  a 
uniform  system  of  legislation  for  the  crea- 
tion of  codes,  publicity  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings, trial  by  jury,  and  the  general  use  of 
the  French  language. 

In  the  centre  of  Belgium  was  fought  the 
great  battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815,  to  which 
event  we  will  allude  in  our  description  of 
Brussels,  remarking  that  Belgium  has  been 
often  the  scene  on  which  the  surrounding 
nations  have  settled  their  quarrels,  and  has 
long  been  styled  the  cockpit  of  Europe. 

By  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  prov- 
inces of  Belgium  were  annexed  to  those  of 
Holland,  to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, which  existed  until  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1880,  when  Belgium  became  an  in- 
dependent nation.  Her  union  with  Hol- 
land was  one  of  convenience  on  the  port 
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of  those  by  whom  it  was  negotiated,  and 
not  attributable  to  any  congeniality  of  the 
people  joined  together,  who  differ  in  na- 
tional character,  in  religion,  and  in  lan- 
guage. The  Belgians  complained  of  be- 
ing forced  into  a  union  which  they  would 
not  have  sought,  and  that  its  terms  were 
unequal.  The  French  Revolution  which 
had  recently  transpired  excited  the  pre- 
disposition to  insurrectionary  movement, 
and  the  result  was  a  declaration,  and  final- 
ly a  general  recognition  of  independence. 

Belgium  is  the  first  state  in  Europe  in 
which  a  general  system  of  railways  has 
been  planned  and  executed  by  the  govern- 
ment at  the  public  cost ;  and  certainly  it 
is  an  honorable  distinction  to  have  given 
the  first  example  of  such  a  national  and 
systematic  provision  of  the  means  of  rapid 
communication.  The  undertaking  was 
first  projected  in  1883,  and  the  object  pro- 
posed was  to  unite  the  principal  commer- 
cial towns  on  one  side  with  the  sea,  and 
on  the  other  with  the  frontiers  of  France 
and  Prussia.  In  this  respect  Belgium  is 
most  favorably  situated  for  the  experiment 
of  a  general  system  of  railroads. 

It  is  compact  in  form,  of  moderate  ex- 
tent, is  surrounded  on  three  of  its  sides 
by  active  commercial  nations,  and  on  the 
fourth  by  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separ- 
ated only  by  a  few  hours'  voyage  from 
England.  On  the  west  side  are  the  two 
large  and  commodious  ports  of  Antwerp 
and  Ostend,  and  its  eastern  frontier  is  dis- 
tant only  a  few  leagues  from  the  Rhine, 
which  affords  a  connection  with  the  na- 
tions of  central  and  southern  Europe.  It 
is  therefore  in  possession  of  convenient 
markets  for  its  productions,  and  of  great 
facilities  for  an  extensive  transit  trade. 

That  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  low 
fares  is  beneficial  to  the  managers  of  rail- 
ways may  clearly  be  seen  in  the  fact  that, 
in  Belgium,  where  the  charges  are  only 
half,  or  a  third  of  those  in  England,  the 
proportion  of  the  population  who  travel  is 
five  times  greater ;  for,  according  to  official 
documents,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
travelers  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
line,  compared  with  the  population  of  lines 
along  its  course,  gives  one  trip  to  each  per- 
son a  year ;  while  a  similar  comparison  of 
the  travelers  and  population  on  the  line 
between  Antwerp  and  Brussels  shows  the 
average  number  of  trips  of  each  individual 
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to  be  five.  Since  the  establishment  of  . 
railway  communication  between  these  two 
cities,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the 
expense  of  traveling  to  one  half  the  previ- 
ous charges  on  the  common  road,  the  in* 
tercourse  has  become  nearly  ten  times 
greater,  and  it  appears  that  the  difference 
is  mainly  occasioned  by  the  poorer  classes 
being  enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
means  of  locomotion  both  for  business  and 
recreation;  an  advantage  of  whkh  the 
same  classes  in  England  are  unfortunately 
deprived  by  the  amount  of  railroad  foes 
being  kept  above  their  reach. 

The  Belgians  have  always  displayed  a 
passionate  fondness  for  social  liberty— an 
impatience  of  control  that  always  embroil* 
ed  them  with  all  their  different  rulers,  aad 
involved  them  in  ruinous  disasters  during 
many  successive  centuries.  Writers  of  all 
ages  agree  in  describing  the  Belgians  as 
the  most  restless,  unruly,  tumult-loving 
mortals  in  existence ;  always  treating  their 
best  rulers  the  worst,  while  the  bad  over- 
awed them.  In  the  history  of  no  other 
country  do  we  find  such  unbounded  liber- 
ty, with  such  an  invincible  disposition  ts 
abuse  it. 

The  Flemish  burghers  no  sooner  emeu* 
cipated  themselves  from  the  despotism  of 
their  feudal  lords  than  jealousy  of  each 
other's  power  engaged  them  in  frequent 
and  fatal  hostilities;  so  that  "liberty," 
says  Mr.  Hallam,  "never  wore  a  mora 
unamiable  countenance  than  among  these 
burghers,  who  abused  the  power  she  gave 
them  by  cruelty  and  insolence."  They 
confirmed  every  compact  with  ceremonir 
one  oaths,  and  then  broke  them  one  after  / 
another,  always  complaining  of  encroach- 
ments on  their  liberties ;  and  this  charac- 
teristic deficiency  of  good  faith  appears  to 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  present  de- 
scendants of  the  Belgians  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Music  and  dancing  are  very  favorite 
amusements,  especially  with  the  middle 
and  lower  classes.  On  every  fine  summer 
evening,  balls  are  given  at  the  tavern  gar- 
dens, which  are  numerous  in  the  outskirts 
of  every  large  town.  The  price  of  admis- 
sion varies  from  four  sous  to  a  franc. 

Musical  festivals  are  celebrated  every 
year  at  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp,  by 
amateur  performers,  who  are  emulated  by 
enthusiastic  ambition  to  win  numerous 
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prizes,  -Which  are  awarded  to  the  best  per- 
farcers.  The  musical  skill  exhibited  on 
these  occasions  is  truly  astonishing,  and 
the  trial  of  the  comparative  ability  of  the 
natives  of  particular  localities  is  regarded 
with  intense  excitement,  which  is  manifest- 
ed by  marching  the  performers  to  the  con- 
test in  stately  processions,  accompanied  by 
party  banners  and  thousands  of  spectators, 
Music,  in  met,  is  so  commonly  and  care- 
rally  learned,  even  by  the  laboring  classes, 
that  the  harmony  of  the  airs  which  are 
song  by  groups  of  peasants  while  at  work 
is  often  delightful  to  the  most  cultivated 
musical  ear.  The  national  taste  for  music 
is  strongly  manifested  in  the  numerous 
and  singularly  excellent  chimes  of  50  or 
100  bells,  called  carillons,  which  are  placed 
in  the  church  steeples  and  towers  of  the 
town  halls ;  those  in  the  large  cities  are 
not  always  played  by  means  of  a  revolv- 
ing barrel  worked  by  machinery,  but  by 
keys  similar  to  those  of  an  organ,  though 
offer  greater  dimensions.  The  perform- 
er, an  accomplished  musician,  is  paid  a 
considerable  ^salary  for  amusing  the  Citi- 
zens, during  an  hour  or  two  each  day, 
with  tiie  finest  musical  compositions.  His 
hands  are  cased  with  thick  leather,  and  the 
physical  force  required  is  so  severe  as  to 
exhaust  the  strength  of  a  powerful  man  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  some  localities, 
the  different  chimes  are  so  numerous  as 
scarcely  to  leave  an  interval  of  silence  day 
or  night. 

The  manufactures  of  Belgium  employ 
an  immense  quantity  of  foreign  wool,  of 
which  the  annual  value  exceeds  fourteen 
million  francs.  It  is  imported  from  Sax- 
ony, Prussia,  Silesia,  Poland,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Moravia,  and  the  southern  prov- 
inces of  Russia.  The  annual  production 
of  the  indigenous  wool,  of  pure  and  mix- 
ed breeds,  scarcely  amounts  in  value  to 
200,000  francs.  Woolen  cloths  form  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  and  they  are  greatly 
superior  in  quality  to  those  produced  in 
France.  The  manufactures  of  carpets,  lin- 
en and  cotton  cloths,  as  well  as  silks,  leath- 
er, and  paper,  have  long  been  highly  re- 
puted. 

Hie  "  Brussels  lace,"  the  thread  of  which 
h  made  of  the  finest  flax  in  the  country,  is 
superior  to  every  other  description  made  in 
Belgium  or  foreign  countries,  and  the  de- 


mand is  kept  up  for  it  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Its  peculiar  qualities  are  delicate 
firmness,  and  a  great  elegance  and  variety 
of  design.  The  patterns  are  all  worked 
separate,  and  are  stitched  on.  The  flax 
employed  grows  near  Hal,  and  the  best  at 
Bebecque.  The  finest  (description  costs 
from  800  to  400  francs  .a  pound.  The 
spinning  is  performed  in  darkened  rooms, 
with  a  beam  of  light  admitted  only  upon 
the  work  through  a  small  aperture.  The 
lace  of  Mechlin  is  second  in  rank,  with  re- 
spect to  richness  and  elegance.  Fabrics 
of  hair  are  produced  in  Belgium  to  great 
perfection.  Belgium  has  long  been  fa- 
mous for  its  breed  of  work-horses,  and,  by 
their  frequent  importation  into  England, 
the  English  draught-horse  breed  has  been 
much  improved. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  profess- 
ed by  nearly  the  whole  population.  The 
Protestants  do  not  amount  to  18,000,  and 
the  Jews  are  about  1100.  The  fullest  lib- 
erty is  allowed  in  the  expression  of  relig- 
ious opinions  and  the  choice  of  modes  of 
worship. 

Belgium  possesses  a  great  number  of 
charitable  institutions,  consisting  of  rich- 
ly-endowed hospitals,  and  alms-houses  for 
the  relief  of  every  kind  of  misfortune,  mis- 
ery, and  want,  and  for  individuals  of  all 
ages.  The  annual  amount  of  money  de- 
voted to  public  charities  exceeds  10,000,000 
francs.  The  regular  standing  army  is  over 
100,000  men. 

The  franc  is  the  monetary  unit  of  Bel- 
gium, and  its  divisions  are  made  accord- 
ing to  the  decimal  system,  as  in  France. 
There  are  eleven  different  Belgic  coins, 
namely,  two  of  gold — the  pieces  of  40 
francs  an4  the  pieces  of  20  francs ;  five  of 
silver — pieces  of  five  francs,  two  francs, 
one  franc,  and  half  franc ;  four  of  copper — 
pieces  of  ten  centimes,  five,  two,  and  one. 
Belgium  has  also  adopted  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  French  metrical  system. 

After  those  of  England,  the  roads  of 
Belgium  are  the  best  in  Europe.  They 
are  capable  of  sustaining  great  extremes 
of  changes  of  weather  without  undergoing 
any  injury  worthy  of  notice.  Roads  of 
the  best  class  are  all  paved  or  Macadam- 
ized. 

The  custom-house  officers  on  the  Belgi- 
an frontiers  are  very  particular  in  the  ex- 
amination of  your  baggage.    They  mag 
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not  ask  yon  for  your  passport,  but  be  cer- 
tain it  is  "en  regie." 

Brussels,  the  capital  of  Belgium,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  River  Senile,  about 
60  miles  from  the  sea.  Including  its  sub- 
urbs, it  contains  about  170,000  inhabitants. 
The  principal  hotel,  and  one  of  the  best 
and  most  beautifully  situated  in  Europe, 
is  the  Eto&  de  Bellevue,  on  Place  Royale, 
on  which  stands  a  finely-executed  statue 
of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  by  M.  Simonis. 
Its  position,  in  sight  of  the  park,  king's 
palace,  etc.,  makes  it  the  most  desirable 
stopping -place  in  Brussels.  The  ex- 
penses are  about  the  same  as  at  a  first  class 
hotel  in  the  United  States.  The  principal 
portion  of  the  city  is  built  on  the  acclivity 
of  a  hill,  and,  when  viewed  from  the  west, 
reminds  the  traveler  of  Genoa  or  Naples. 

The  fortifications  that  existed  a  century 
ago  have  all  been  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
on  their  site  beautiful  boulevards  and  prom- 
enades have  been  made,  the  whole  planted 
with  stately  linden-trees,  extending  nearly 
five  miles  around  the  city.  The  principal 
promenades  are  Boulevard  du  Regent  and 
Boulevard  de  Waterloo. 

The  upper  town  contains  the  park,  the 
royal  court,  and  government  offices,  the 
finest  squares,  streets,  and  hotels,  and  the 
residences  of  the  richer  classes ;  the  lower 
town  has  a  more  crowded  and  mean  ap- 
pearance, and  is  the  residence  of  the  opera- 
tive portion  of  the  population,  though  it 
still  abounds  in  fine  old  picturesque  man- 
sions, which  were  formerly  occupied  by 
the  ancient  nobles  of  Brabant.  The  Hotel 
de  VUle,  in  this  quarter,  is  one  of  the  lar- 
gest and  most  remarkable  edifices  in  the 
Gothic  style,  that  are  to  be  seen  in  per- 
fection only  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was 
erected  in  1400.  It  contains  a  great  pro- 
fusion of  quaint  sculptures,  and  its  pyram- 
idal tower  rises  to  the  height  of  864  feet, 
and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  field 
of  Waterloo  and  the  surrounding  country. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  statue  17  feet  high 
of  St  Michael  and  the  Dragon. 

In  the  court  there  is  a  beautiful  fount- 
ain formed  of  dolphins  in  bronze,  and  riv- 
er-gods in  white  marble.  There  are  two 
other  fountains  deserving  of  notice,  the 
first  of  which  Is  situated  in  Place  du  Grand 
8ablon,  and  is  named  Fountain  of  Miner- 
va. It  was  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Ayles- 
bury in  1741,  as  a  token  of  respect  to  the 
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inhabitants  after  residing  in  their  midst 
for  forty  years.  It  consists  of  a  beautiful 
group  of  figures  in  white  marble.  The 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  fountains  is  the 
world-renowned  "Mannikin."  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  "Man. 
nikin"  is  considered  the  oldest  citizen  of 
Brussels.  It  is  an  exquisite  bronze  figure, 
about  two  feet  in  height,  of  an  urchin  boy 
who  discharges  a  stream  of  water  in  a  nat- 
ural manner.  Great  value  and  historical 
interest  are  attached  to  this  antique  little 
figure  by  the  old  citizens  of  Brussels,  who 
regard  it  with  peculiar  solicitude  as  a  kind 
of  municipal  palladium.  Tradition  invest* 
him  with  an  importance  which  is  exhibited 
on  fete-days;  he  is  then  dressed  in  uni- 
form, and  decorated  with  the  Order  of  St. 
Louis. 

Four  beautiful  streets  surround  the  park, 
or  palace  garden,  any  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  surpass  in  any  city  in  Europe,  but 
the  tout  ensemble  of  the  whole  is  truly 
charming.  The  Bue  Bellevue,  containing 
the  king's  palace ;  the  Rue  Ducale,  in 
which  are  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Or- 
ange (the  late  king  of  Holland),  and  the 
grand  concert-room ;  the  Rue  Brabant,  in 
the  centre  of  which  are  the  houses  of  Par- 
liament ;  and  the  Rue  Royale,  on  which  are 
situated  the  finest  mansions  in  Brussels ; 
the  general  appearance  of  the  whole  is 
similar  to  the  surroundings  of  Place  la 
Concorde  in  Paris,  on  a  small  scale;  in 
fact,  the  whole  cite,  opera  house,  theatres, 
squares,  restaurants,  and  cafes,  is  a  minia- 
ture Paris. 

One  of  the  principal  squares  Is  Place  dee 
Martyres.  It  is  planted  with  linden-trees 
and  surrounded  by  elegant  buildings  in 
the  Doric  style ;  it  was  chosen  as  the  sep- 
ulture for  those  who  fell  in  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle  of  1880 ;  a  monument  has 
been  erected  over  their  graves ;  it  consists 
of  a  marble  statue  of  Liberty,  with  a  gen- 
ius kneeling  at  each  corner  of  the  pedes- 
tal.    Geeft  was  the  artist. 

In  the  Place  de  la  Monnaie  are  situated 
the  mint,  exchange,  and  theatre,  with  the 
principal  cafes  in  the  city.  '  The  principal 
and  most  frequented  streets,  and  those  in 
which  are  situated  the  most  elegant  shop*, 
are  Rue  Montagne  de  la  Cour  and  Rue  de 
la  Madeleine.  Of  the  public  buildings 
that  surround  the  park,  the  first  in  order  m 
the  Royal  Palace  at  the  southern  extremi- 
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ty ;  its  general  aspect  is  plain  and  unassum- 
ing; the  interior  is  \ery  magnificently  far- 
sighed  in  the  usual  style  of  European  pal- 
aces, but  contains  few  pictures  of  any  great 
value,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  by  Van- 
dyke and  David. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  park  is  the  pal- 
ace, which  before  the  Revolution  of  1880 
was  occupied  by  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  it 
was  presented  to  the  prince  by  the  city  of 
Brussels ;  it  is  a  beautiful  building  240  feet 
in  length,  with  a  central  dome  and  cupola. 
The  paintings  it  formerly  contained  were 
of  the  highest  order,  comprising  some  of 
the  most  choice  productions  of  the  Flemish 
and  Italian  schools ;  all  of  them,  however, 
with  the  magnificent  furniture  the  palace 
contained,  have  been  sold.  Many  were 
bought  by  the  city,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
■nciearm  in  the  Old  Palace. 

On  the  north  end  of  the  park  the  House 
of  Parliament  is  situated.  It  is  a  noble 
building,  ornamented  with  fluted  Doric 
fffitifnw ;  it  was  built  by  Maria  Theresa. 
The  two  chambers  of  Parliament  are  ele- 
gantly fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  the 
members.  Males  and  females  are  admit- 
ted into  both  chambers  during  the  debates. 
It  contains  several  very  splendid  pictures. 

Near  the  Place  Royale  is  situated  the 
handsome  old  Palac*.  It  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
governors  of  the  Low  Countries,  or  Neth- 
erlands, and  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
richest  palaces  in  Europe.  It  was  bulk  in 
1300,  and  rebuilt  in  1746.  It  now  con- 
tains museums,  public  libraries,  galleries 
«f  painting  and  sculpture,  and  lecture- 


In  the  picture-gallery  there  are  some 
very  fine  paintings,  especially  those  pur- 
chased by  the  city  at  the  King  of  Holland's 
sale.  There  are  some  six  or  seven  by  Ru- 
bens, all  of  which  have  been  severely  crit- 
icised by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  They  are 
all  considered  far  inferior  to  those  by  the 
same  artist  in  Antwerp.  There,  however, 
Mi  masterpieces  exist. 

'As  it  is  our  intention  to  give  a  small  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  different  leading  paint- 
en  of  Europe,  and  as  the  traveler  will  soon 
begin  to  see  aerea  of  Rubens'  pictures, 
where  of  other  great  artists  he  Bees  but 
yards,  and  as  we  are  nowon  his  "native 
heath,"  we  think  it  not  inappropriate  to 
append  to  our  sketch  a  selection  from  Sir 


Joshua  Reynolds  on  Rubens  as  an  artist 
and  man  of  genius. 

"  Rubens  (Peter  Paul)  was  born  at  Co- 
logne in  1577 ;  he  studied  the  art  first  at 
Antwerp ;  from  there  he  went  to  Venice  to 
study  under  Titian ;  from  there  he  went  to 
Rome,  in  1600,  to  study  its  antique  monu- 
ments and  the  pictures  of  Raphael.  His 
reputation  soon  spread  throughout  Europe. 
Marie  de  Medicis  sent  for  him  to  come  to 
Paris  to  paint  the  series  of  pictures  of  that 
queen  from  her  birth  to  her  reconciliation 
with  Louis  XIII.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham presented  him  to  the  Infanta  Isabella 
of  Spain,  who  appointed  him  her  embassa- 
dor to  England  to  negotiate  a  peace  with 
Charles  I.  He  was  very  successful  in 
this  mission.  Charles  conferred  on  him 
the  honor  of  knighthood,  gave  him  his  own 
sword,  a  rich  ring,  and  his  portrait.  Ru- 
bens was  embassador  in  Spain;  then  in 
Holland ;  after  which  he  retired  from  po- 
litical life,  and  died  at  Antwerp  in  1640. 

"  The  works  of  men  of  genius  alone, 
whose  great  faults  are  united  with  great 
beauties,  afford  matter  for  criticism.  Gen- 
ius is  always  eccentric,  bold,  and  daring, 
which  at  the  same  time  commands  atten- 
tion, is  sure  to  provoke  criticism.  It  is  the 
regular  cold  and  timid  composer  who  es- 
capes unseen  and  deserves  no  praise. 

"  The  elevated  situation  on  which  Ru- 
bens stands  in  the  esteem  of  the  world  is 
alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  some  examina- 
tion of  his  pretensions.  His  fame  is  ex- 
tended over  a  great  part  of  the  Continent 
without  a  rival,  and  it  may  be  justly  said 
that  he  has  enriched  his  country,  not  in  a 
figurative  sense  alone  by  the  great  exam- 
ples of  art  which  he  has  left,  but  by  what 
some  would  think  a  more  solid  advantage 
— the  wealth  arising  from  the  concourse  of 
strangers  whom  his  works  continually  in- 
vite to  Antwerp. 

"  To  extend  his  glory  still  farther,  he 
gives  to  Paris  one  of  its  most  striking  fea- 
tures, the  Luxembourg  gallery  (and  the 
Louvre) ;  and  if  to  these  we  add  the  many 
towns,  churches,  and  private  cabinets, 
where  a  single  picture  of  Rubens  confers 
eminence,  we  can  not  hesitate  to  place  him 
in  the  first  rank  of  illustrious  painters. 

"  Though  I  still  entertain  some  general 
opinion  with  regard  to  his  excellence  and 
defects,  yet,  having  now  seen  his  greatest 
compositions,  where  he  has  more  means  of 
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displaying  those  parts  of  hi*  art  in  which 
he  particularly  excelled,  my  estimation  of 
his  genius  is  of  course  raised.  It  is  only 
in  large  compositions  that  his  powers  seem 
to  have  room  to  expand  themselves.  They 
really  increase  in  proportion  to  the  siae  of 
the  canvas  on  which  they  are  to  be  dis- 
played. His  superiority  is  not  seen  in 
easel  pictures,  nor  even  in  detached  parts 
of  his  greater  works,  which  are  seldom 
eminently  beautiful.  It  does  not  lie  in  an 
attitude,  or  in  particular  expression,  but 
in  the  general  effect— in  the  genius  which 
pervades  and  illuminates  the  whole. 

"  The  works  of  Rubens  have  that  pecul- 
iar property  always  attendant  on  genius— 
to  attract  attention  and  enforce  admiration 
in  spite  of  all  their  faults.  It  is  owing  to 
this  fascinating  power  that  the  perform- 
ances of  those  painters  with  which  he  is 
surrounded,  though  they  have  perhaps  few- 
er defects,  yet  appear  spiritless,  tame,  and 
insipid ;  such  as  the  altar-pieces  of  Crayet, 
Schut,  Segers,  Haysum,  Tyssens,  Van  Be- 
len,  and  the  rest.  They  are  done  by  men 
whose  hands,  and  indeed  all  their  faculties, 
appear  to  have  been  cramped  and  confined, 
and  it  is  evident  that  every  thing  they  did 
was  the  effect  of  great  labor  and  pains. 

"The  productions  of  Rubens,  on  the 
contrary,  seem  to  flow  with  a  freedom  and 
prodigality,  as  if  they  cost  him  nothing, 
and  to  the  general  animation  of  the  com- 
position there  is  always  a  correspondent 
spirit  in  the  execution  of  the  work.     The 
striking  brilliancy  of  his  colors,  and  their 
lively  opposition  to  each  other;  the  flow- 
ing liberty  and  freedom  of  his  outline ;  the 
animated  pencil  with  which  every  object 
is  touched,  all  contribute  to  awaken  and 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  spectator ; 
awaken  in  him,  in  some  measure,  corre- 
spondent sensations,  and  make  him  feel  a 
degree  of  that  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
painter  was  carried  away.     To  this  we 
may  add  the  complete  uniformity  in  all 
parts  of  the  work,  so  that  the  whole  seems 
to  be  conducted  and  grow  out  of  one  mind. 
Every  thing  is  of  a  piece,  and  fits  its  place. 
Even  his  taste  of  drawing  and  of  form  ap- 
pears to  correspond  better  with  his  color- 
firgfjand  composition  than  if  he  had  adopt- 
Sablony  other  manner,  though  that  manner, 
va.     If  considered,  might  have  been  bet- 
bury  in  IP  here,  as  in  personal  attractions, 
frequently  a  certain  agreement 
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and  correspondence  in  the  whole  together, 
which  is  often  more  captivating  than  reg- 
ular beauty. 

u  Rubens  appears  to  have  had  that  con- 
fidence in  himself  which  it  is  necessary 
for  every  artist  to  assume  when  he  has  fin- 
ished his  studies,  and  may  venture  in  some 
measure  to  throw  aside  the  fetters  of  au- 
thority; to  consider  the  rules  as  subject 
to  his  control,  and  not  himself  subject  to 
the  rules ;  to  risk  and  to  dare  extraordina- 
ry attempts  without  a  guide,  abandoning 
himself  to  his  own  sensations,  and  depend- 
ing upon  them.  To  this  confidence  must 
be  imputed  that  originality  of  manner  by 
which  he  may  be  truly  said  to  have  ex- 
tended the  limits  of  the  art.  After  Ru- 
bens had  made  up  bis  manner,  he  never 
looked  out  of  himself  for  assistance;  thane 
is,  consequently,  very  little  in  his  works 
that  appears  to  be  taken  from  other  mas- 
ters. If  he  has  borrowed  any  thing,  ho 
has  had  the  address  to  change  and  adapt 
it  so  well  to  the  rest  of  his  work  that  the 
thief  is  not  discoverable. 

"  Besides  the  excellency  of  Rubens  in 
these  general  powers,  he  possessed  the  true 
art  of  imitating.  He  saw  the  objects  of 
Nature  with  a  painter's  eye;  he  saw  at 
once  the  predominant  feature  of  which 
every  object  is  known  and  distinguished ; 
and  as  soon  as  seen  it  was  executed  with  a 
facility  that  is  astonishing ;  and,  let  me 
add,  this  facility  is  to  a  painter,  when  he 
closely  examines  a  picture,  a  source  of 
great  pleasure.  How  far  this  excellence 
may  be  perceived  or  felt  by  those  who  are 
not  painters,  I  know  not;  to  them  certain- 
ly it  is  not  enough  that  objects  be  truly 
represented  with  grace,  which  means  here 
that  the  work  is  done  with  facility  and 
without  effort  Rubens  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  master  in  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  art,  the  best  workman  with  his  tools, 
that  ever  exercised  his  pencil. 

"  This  power,  which  Rubens  possessed 
in  the  highest  degree,  enabled  him  to  rep- 
resent whatever  he  undertook  better  than 
any  other  painter.  His  animals,  particu- 
larly lions  and  horses,  are  so  admirable 
that  it  may  be  said  they  were  never  prop- 
erly represented  but  by  him.  His  por- 
traits rank  with  the  best  works  of  the 
painters  who  have  made  that  branch  of 
the  art  the  sole  business  of  their  lives; 
and  of  these  he  has  left  a  great  variety  of 
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specimens.  The  same  may  be  said  of  hit 
landscapes;  and  though  Claude  Lorraine 
finished  more  minutely,  as  becomes  a  pro- 
fettor  in  any  particular  branch,  yet  there 
is  such  an  airiness  and  facility  in  the  land- 
scapes of  Rubens  that  a  painter  would  as 
soon  wish  to  be  the  author  of  them  aa  those 
of  Claude,  or  any  other  artist  whatever. 

u  The  pictures  of  Rubens  have  this  effect 
on  the  spectator,  that  he  feels  himself  in 
nowise  disposed  to  pick  out  and  dwell  on 
his  defects.  The  criticisms  which  are 
msda  on  him  are,  indeed,  often  unreasona- 
ble. His  style  ought  no  more  to  be  blamed 
ftr  aot  baring  the  sublimity  of  Michael 
Aagelo,  than  Ovid  should  be  censured  be- 
came he  is  not  like  Virgil. 

"However,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  he  wanted  many  excellences  which 
weald  have  perfectly  united  with  his  style. 
Among  these  we  may  reckon  beauty  in  his 
Canals  characters ;  sometimes,  indeed,  they 
■she  approaches  to  it ;  they  are  healthy 
and  comely  women,  but  seldom,  if  ever, 
possess  any  degree  of  elegance.  The  same 
say  be  said  of  his  young  men  and  chil- 
dren. His  old  men  have  that  sort  of  dig- 
nity which  a  bushy  beard  will  confer ;  but 
he  never  possessed  a  poetical  conception 
of  character.  In  his  representations  of  the 
highest  characters  in  the  Christian  or  the 
frbuiooj  world,  instead  of  something  above 
humanity,  which  might  fill  the  idea  that 
is  conceived  of  such  beings,  the  spectator 
nuds  little  more  than  mere  mortals,  such 
as  he  meets  with  every  day. 

"The  incorrectness  of  Rubens  in  regard 
to  the  outline  oftener  proceeds  from  haste 
and  carelessness  than  inability ;  there  are 
hi  his  great  works,  to  which  he  seems  to 
hare  paid  more  particular  attention,  naked 
figures  as  eminent  for  their  drawing  as  for 
fteir  coloring.  He  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained a  great  abhorrence  for  the  meagre, 
dry  manner  of  his  predecessors,  the  old  Ger- 
man snd  Flemish  painters ;  to  avoid  which 
he  kept  his  outline  large  and  flowing ;  this, 
parried  to  an  extreme,  produced  that  heav- 
iest which  is  so  often  to  be  found  in  his 
agues. 

"Another  defect  of  this  great  painter  is 
afa  Inattention  to  the  foldings  of  his  dra- 
pwy,  especially  that  of  his  women ;  it  is 
*arcely  even  cast  with  any  choice  of  skill. 
Carlo  Maratti  and  Rubens'  are  in  this  re- 
■Pwt  in  opposite  extremes :  one  discovers 


too  much  art  in  the  disposition  of  drapery, 
and  the  other  too  little.  Rubens'  drap- 
ery, besides,  is  not  properly  historical ; 
the  quality  of  the  stuff  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed is  too  accurately  distinguished,  re- 
sembling (he  manner  of  Paul  Veronese. 
This  drapery  is  less  offensive  in  Rubens 
than  it  would  be  in  many  other  painters, 
as  it  partly  contributes  to  that  richness 
which  is  the  peculiar  character  of  his  style, 
which  we  do  not  pretend  to  set  forth  as  of 
the  most  simple  and  sublime  kind. 

"  The  difference  of  the  manner  of  Ru- 
bens from  that  of  any  other  painter  before 
him  is  in  nothing  more  distinguishable 
than  in  his  coloring,  which  b  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Titian,  Correggio,  or  any 
of  the  great  colorists.  The  effect  of  his 
pictures  may  not  be  improperly  compared 
to  clusters  of  flowers :  all  his  colors  appear 
aa  clear  and  beautiful,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  avoided  that  tawdry  effect  which 
one  would  expect  such  gay  colors  to  pro- 
duce; in  this  respect  resembling  Barocd 
more  than  any  other  painter.  What  was 
said  of  an  ancient  painter  may  be  applied 
to  those  two  artists,  that  their  figures  look- 
ed as  if  they  fed  on  roses. 

"  It  would  be  a  curious  and  profitable 
study  for  a  painter  to  examine  the  differ- 
ence, and  the  cause  of  that  difference,  of 
effect  in  the  works  of  Correggio  and  Ru- 
bens, both  excellent  in  different  ways. 
The  difference,  probably,  would  be  given 
according  to  the  different  habits  of  the 
connoisseurs :  those  who  had  received  their 
first  impressions  from  the  works  of  Rubens 
would  censure  Correggio  as  heavy;  and 
the  admirers  of  Correggio  would  say  Rubens 
wanted  solidity  of  effect.  There  is  light- 
ness, airiness,  and  facility  in  Rubens,  his 
advocates  will  urge,  and  comparatively  a 
laborious  heaviness  in  Correggio,  whose 
admirers  will  complain  of  Rubens1  man- 
ner being  careless  and  unfinished,  while 
the  works  of  Correggio  are  wrought  to  the 
highest  degree  of  delicacy ;  and  what  may 
be  advanced  in  favor  of  Correggio's  breadth 
of  light  will,  by  his  censurers,  be  called  af- 
fected and  pedantic.  It  must  be  observed 
we  are  speaking  solely  of  the  manner,  the 
effect  of  the  picture ;  and  we  may  conclude, 
according  to  the  custom  in  pastoral  poetry, 
by  bestowing  on  each  of  these  illustrious 
painters  a  garland,  without  attributing  su- 
periority to  either. 
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"To  conclude,  I  will  venture  to  repeat 
in  favor  of  Rubens  what  I  have  before  said 
in  regard  to  the  Dutch  school,  that  those 
who  can  not  see  the  extraordinary  merit 
of  this  great  painter  either  have  a  narrow 
conception  of  the  variety  of  art,  or  are  led 
away  by  the  affectation  of  approving  noth- 
ing but  what  comes  from  the  Italian 
school.*' 

Gorreggio  was  born  in  Modena  in  1494 : 
he  was  the  founder  of  the  Lombardy  school 
of  painters,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of  40 
years  from  excess  of  labor,  being  in  very 
indigent  circumstances.  He  was  remark- 
able for  the  coloring  of  his  pictures,  and 
the  females  which  adorned  them  have  al- 
ways been  considered  models  of  perfection. 

Brussels  contains  several  splendid  ca- 
thedral churches,  erected  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the 
Cathedral  of  St,  Gudule,  founded  in  1010. 
The  outside  was  restored  in  1843.  Its  im- 
posing front  is  surmounted  by  two  large 
square  towers,  from  the  top  of  which  Ant- 
werp is  distinctly  visible :  its  bell  weighs 
14,600  pounds.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
beautiful  painting  of  its  windows.  The 
magnificent  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  in  the  principal  window,  is  by 
Frans  Florins,  a  celebrated  Flemish  paint- 
er. The  windows  of  the  north  chapel,  of 
the  Sacrament,  of  the  Miracles,  are  by 
Roger  Van  der  Weyde.  In  this  chapel  are 
preserved  three  miraculous  consecrated 
wafers,  said  to  have  been  stolen  by  Jews 
in  the  14th  century,  and  miraculously  re- 
covered. They  were  stolen  on  Good  Fri- 
day, and  the  Jews,  to  add  to  the  sacrilege, 
are  supposed  to  have  stabbed  the  wafers 
with  their  knives,  when  streams  of  blood 
gushed  from  the  wounds.  The  Jews  were 
then  struck  senseless,  and  the  inhabitants, 
supposing  this  a  second  miracle,  tore  their 
flesh  from  their  bones  and  burned  them  at 
the  stake.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  thing  was  trumped  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enriching  the  accusers  with  the 
confiscated  goods  of  the  Jews,  who  were 
very  wealthy  at  the  time.  These  wafers 
are  still  annually  paraded  with  great  pomp 
through  the  principal  streets. 

The  pulpit  of  the  Cathedral  is  formed 
of  wonderfully  carved  groups  of  figures, 
representing  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and 
Eve  from  Paradise :  the  figures  are  the 
size  of  life.  Above  the  pulpit,  which  is 
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supported  by  the  tree  of  knowledge,  stands 
the  Virgin,  holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  her 
arms,  who  is  endeavoring  to  thrust  the 
cross  into  the  serpent's  head.  The  Cathe- 
dral contains  numerous  magnificent  altars 
and  fine  paintings.  The  organ  is  remark- 
able for  the  depth  and  power  of  its  intona- 
tions and  perfect  unison. 

The  Cathedral  of  Nitre  Dame  delaCha- 
pette  in  the  Rue  Haute  is  a  beautiful  Goth- 
ic structure,  founded  in  1184.  The  mon- 
uments contained  in  it  are  very  numerous, 
chief  of  which  is  that  of  the  Spinola  fami- 
ly ;  it  stands  to  the  left  of  the  altar.  We 
find,  also,  a  large  number  of  vtry  fair  pic- 
tures. Its  pulpit  is  curiously  carved,  rep- 
resenting Elijah  fed  by  an  angeL 

The  church  of  Nitre  Dame  de  hon  8e- 
coxcrt,  built  in  the  17th  century,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  lofty  dome.  The  ornaments 
of  the  interior  are  very  magnificent;  it  is 
the  best  attended  church  in  Brussels,  and 
high  mass  is  very  frequently  performed. 

The  church  of  NOtre  Dame  dee  Vktoirm 
is  a  beautiful  Gothic  structure,  founded  in 
the  18th  century.  Its  exterior  is  profuse- 
ly ornamented,  and  is  very  symmetrical  in 
its  plan.  It  contains  many  marble  mon- 
uments and  statues,  and  its  organ  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  finest  in  Belgium. 

In  the  church  attached  to  the  convent 
of  Begwn  nuns  there  are  some  very  fine 
pictures.  The  convent  formerly  contain- 
ed over  1000  nuns.  There  are  two  other 
convents  in  Brussels — one,  Lee  8teun 
Noiree,  the  other  the  convent  of  BerSameomL 

The  old  court,  or  Palace  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  is  divided  into  three  departments: 
the  first  contains  the  paintings  of  the  great 
Flemish  masters,  from  Van  IjLyck  to  Ru- 
bens, and  their  numerous  pupils ;  the  sec- 
ond contains  a  splendid  library  of  200,000 
volumes  and  20,000  MSS.— many  of  the 
latter  were  collected  at  a  very  early  period 
by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  are  of 
great  value ;  the  third,  the  museum  of  nat- 
ural history,  which  fa  in  the  lower  story, 
and  surpasses  in  extent  and  value  every 
other  in  the  kingdom. 

The  different  collections  are  open  to  trav- 
elers on  Sundays,  Mondays,  and  Thurs- 
days, also  on  fete-days :  admission  gratia. 
A  fee  to  the  porter  will  open  the  doors  at 
all  times. 

Brussels  has  numerous  and  excellent  es- 
tablishments of  public  instruction ;  a  free 
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university,  founded  in  1834;  a  primary 
normal  school,  an  academy  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  engraving;  a  royal  school 
of  music ;  a  school  of  deaf,  dumb,  and 
Uind,  established  1884,  and  numerous  pri- 
mary schools  and  schools  of  industry. 

Its  astronomical  observatory  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe.  Brussels  is  the  seat 
of  the  principal  banks,  and  of  the  only 
mint  in  the  kingdom ;  it  has  a  savings' 
tank,  and  many  wealthy  and  charitable 
institutions. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  lace 
mentioned  in  our  description  of  Belgium, 
Brussels  is  largely  interested  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  carpets,  hosiery,  fine  linen, 
printed  cottons ;  in  articles  of  iron,  brass, 
gold, silver,  bronze,  and  cut  glass;  clocks, 
lamps,  mathematical  and  surgical  instru- 
ments. 

Brussels  affords  peculiar  advantages  to 
those  who  require  the  use  of  modern  pub- 
lications for  study  or  amusement.  Sur- 
rounded by  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, the  very  centre  of  European  litera- 
ture, all  the  best  works  in  every  depart- 
ment of  science  and  literature  are  reprint- 
ed immediately,  with  equal  neatness,  for 
about  one  third  the  original  cost. 

The  palace  of  Aremburg  contains  some 
very  fine  paintings  and  curiosities.  It.  is 
shown  in  the  absence  of  the  family.  A 
fee  of  two  francs  for  a  party  is  expected. 
In  the  studio  of  Verbockhoven,  in  Rue 
Boyale  Extereure,  there  are  some  very  fine 
Pointings.  There  is  a  very  nice  cafe  in 
the  park  near  the  theatre.  If  you  do  not 
intend  to  remain  many  days  in  Brussels, 
and  have  no  courier  with  you,  take  a  valet- 
de-place  by  all  means.  The  regular  tariff 
a  five  francs  per  day.  The  excursion  to 
Waterloo,  which  of  course  you  must  make, 
will  occupy  a  whole  day.  The  distance 
b  about  12  miles.  A  carriage  with  two 
horses  will  cost  about  one  napoleon.  Stage- 
coaches leave  Place  Boyale  every  morning 
for  the  field,  fare  five  francs.  Be  partic- 
ular in  stipulating  that  you  must  be  con- 
veyed to  the  field,  else  they  will  leave  you 
at  the  village. 

Sergeant  Monday,  a  fine-looking  old  sol- 
dier of  the  7th  Hussars,  who  was  in  the 
battle,  is  an  excellent  guide.  There  are  sev- 
v*l  other  guides,  who  speak  both  French 
sad  English,  and  who  were  in  the  battle, 
and  who  will  describe  the  action  in  ac- 


cordance with  your  sympathies,  no  matter 
on  which  side  they  are.  The  field  is  now 
covered  with  smiling  crops  of  corn.  A 
conical  mound  200  feet  in  height,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a  bronze  figure  of  the  Bel- 
gic  lion,  commemorates  the  events  of  June, 
1815.  From  the  top  of  this  mound  is  the 
best  position  for  surveying  the  field.  It 
marks  the  spot  where  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  wounded,  and  the  very  centre  of  the 
conflict,  although  on  both  sides  of  it,  at 
the  Farm  of  la  Heap  Scdnte  and  the  Cha- 
teau of  Bottgoumont,  some  of  the  most 
bloody  combats  took  place. 

There  exists  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  memorable 
event,  the  number  of  men  engaged ;  wheth- 
er the  English  had  or  had  not  gained  the 
day  before  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians. 
The  best  English  and  German  authorities 
say  that  Napoleon's  force  was  76,000  men ; 
while  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  was  but 
64,000,  and  only  82,000  of  these  were  of 
the  British  or  German  legion;  and  the 
Prussian  General  Muffling  Bays  "the  bat- 
tle could  have  afforded  no  favorable  result 
to  the  enemy,  even  if  the  Prussians  had 
never  come  up."  The  Prussians  certainly 
did  not  do  much  execution  until  after  sev- 
en o'clock,  it  being  nearly  five  o'clock  be- 
fore the  first  regiment  arrived.  One  of 
our  own  writers  on  the  subject  says :  "  In 
regard  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  were  we 
to  believe  the  British  accounts,  the  victo- 
ry would  have  remained  with  them,  even 
though  no  Prussians  had  arrived  on  the 
field,  while  the  Prussian  and  French  state- 
ments unequivocally  demonstrate  to  the 
contrary.  The  British  maintained  their 
position  with  the  most  obstinate  courage ; 
no  one  doubts  that ;  but,  in  the  language 
of  Gneisenau's  official  bulletin,  '  Napoleon 
continually  advanced  in  masses ;  and  with 
whatever  firmness  the  English  troops  main- 
tained themselves  in  their  position,  it  was 
not  possible  but  that  such  heroic  exertions 
must  have  a  limit.'  And  even  after  the 
arrival  of  the  fourth  Prussian  corps  under 
Bulow,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
field  of  battle  would  have  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  French.  As  the  result  was, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  glo- 
ry which  the  British  and  Prussians  have 
taken  to  themselves  for  effecting,  with 
140,000  men  and  380  pieces  of  cannon,  the 
rout  of  a  French  army  with  70,000  men 
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and  240  guns,  did  we  not  know  that  the 
latter  was  commanded  by  the  French  Em- 
peror, '  who,  out  of  thirteen  of  the  greatest 
pitched  battles  recorded  in  history/  had 
lost  bat  one  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo." 

Near  the  building  of  the  farm  of  la  ffaye 
Sainte,  which  was  riddled  with  shot,  is  the 
spot  where  the  brave  English  Life-guards- 
man was  buried,  after  having  killed  nine 
frenchmen  with  his  own  hand.  Near  the 
mound,  on  either  side  of  the  road,  are  two 
monuments  erected,  one  to  the  Hanoveri- 
an officers  of  the  German  legion,  the  other 
in  memory  of  Col.  Gordon,  erected  by  his 
family.  The  epitaph  on  the  last  is  one  of 
the  most  touching  ever  penned.  Descrip- 
tions of  the  battle  may  be  purchased  on 
the  field.  When  we  say  that  large  quan- 
tities of  buttons  are  imported  yearly  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  relic-hunter, 
the  traveler  will  know  what  importance 
to  place  upon  them. 

About  three  miles  distant  from  Brussels, 
to  the  northward,  and  near  the  west  bank 
of  the  Senne,  is  the  palace  of  Lacken,  the 
frequent  residence  of  the  king.  The  cha- 
teau of  Lacken  was  originally  bought  by 
tho  first  Napolepn  during  the  time  of  the 
imperial  supremacy,  and  when  part  of  the 
Low  Countries,  to  which  Belgium  had  till 
then  belonged,  was  absorbed  by  France, 
as  a  palace  for  the  Empress  Josephine; 
and  it  was  beneath  its  roof  that  he  signed 
his  fatal  declaration  of  war  against  Rus- 
sia—a locality  pregnant  with  yet  darker 
influences  on  his  destinies.  The  gardens 
and  park  attached  to  the  palace  are  very 
fine.  Madam  Malibran  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery,  and  a  monument  erected  by  her 
husband:  it  is  a  very  fine  marble  statue 
by  Geefs. 

From  Brussels  to  Antwerp  by  MaUnes  or 
Mechlin,  distance  26  miles;  time,  1  hour 
10  minutes.     Fare,  1st  class,  4  f.  60  c. 

Mechlin,  containing  25,000  inhabitants, 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  towns  in 
Belgium.  Hotel  St.  Jacques  in  the  corn- 
market,  and  La  Grue  in  the  Grand  Place. 
The  name  of  this  city  is  familiar  to  trav- 
elers from  the  celebrated  Mechlin  lace  be- 
ing manufactured  here.  It  is  of  a  coarser 
kind  than  that  made  at  Brussels,  and  its 
manufacture  has  fallen  off  considerably. 
The  town  is  divided  by  the  River  Dyle  in 
two  parts.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  the 
houses  on  the  public  square  and  market- 
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place  are  large  and  well  built.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  curiosity  in  the  town  is  the 
fine  Gothic  Cathedral  of  St.  Rumbold.  It 
has  a  tower  850  feet  high,  of  massive  con- 
struction. Its  pulpit  is  very  curious ;  the 
carvings  represent  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul.  In  the  chapel  on  the  left  is  the 
masterpiece  of  Vandyke ;  it  is  the  Crnci* 
fxion  of  Christ  between  the  two  thieves. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  it  is  the  most 
capital  of  all  his  works.  In  the  different 
chapels  around  the  choir  are  several  paint- 
ings by  Michael  Coexie,  a  native  of  Mech- 
lin, and  pupil  of  Raphael.  The  Church 
of  St.  John  possesses  several  of  Rubens' 
best  paintings,  among  which  is  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi.  To  show  the  rapidity 
with  which  Rubens  painted,  there  is  a  re- 
ceipt of  his  preserved  in  the  church,  which 
states  that  he  painted  eight  of  these  pic- 
tures in  eighteen  days,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived 1800  florins.  In  the  Church  of  No- 
tre Dame  may  be  seen  his  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes.  This  is  considered 
one  of  his  best  works. 

The  railway  station  is  a  short  distance 
from  the  town.  An  obeliak  has  been  erect- 
ed to  show  where  the  various  lines  di- 
verge. The  line  from  Ostend  and  Ghent 
to  Liege  here  crosses  the  road  from  Brus- 
sels to  Antwerp.  As  there  is  great  con- 
fusion here  in  the  meeting  and  changing 
of  cars,  travelers  should  be  particular  that 
they  get  into  the  right  ones. 

As  some  of  our  travelers  might  wish  to 
return,  or  go  to  London  from  here,  which 
they  could  do  in  12  hours  from  Ostend 
by  steamer — fare  $4  00 — and  as  there  are 
three  very  important  towns  on  the  route, 
we  propose  to  visit  Ostend  by  the  way  of 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  and,  returning  to  Mech- 
lin, proceed  on  our  route. 

ROUTE  No.  18. 

Mechlin  to  Ostend  by  Ghent  and  Bruges, 
distance  77  miles.     Fare,  1st  class,  11  f. 

Ghent,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Scheldt  and  Lys,  contains  110,000  inhabit- 
ants. Principal  hotels,  H.  Flandre,  B. 
Royale,  and  H.  de  Vienne. 

In  the  time  of  Charles  V.  (1540),  Ghent 
was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  city  in 
western  Europe,  and  contained  nearly 
200,000  inhabitants ;  but  having  rebelled 
against  its  sovereign,  and  proposed  to  trans- 
fer its  allegiance  to  his  rival,  Francis  L, 
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of  France,  it  forfeited  its  best  privi- 
faget,  and  enormous  subsidies  were  levied 
on  it,  from  the  effect  of  which  it  Beyer 
fully  recovered,  la  1400  the  city  of  Ghent 
had  80,000  men  capable  of  bearing  anna, 
•ad  has  for  five  years  at  a  time  withstood 
the  liege  of  its  sovereign ;  but,  when  con- 
quered, what  fearful  retribution  the  inhab- 
itants underwent! 

Ins  circumference  of  the  walls  of  Ghent 
m  between  7  and  8  miles.  The  city  is  di- 
vided into  numerous  islands,  most  of  which 
are  bordered  by  magnificent  quays.  There 
are  over  seventy  bridges  crossing  the  dif- 
ferent canals  and  rivers.  The  streets  are 
generally  wide  and  the  houses  handsome, 
although  antique.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  public  squares ;  the  principal  are  St. 
Peter*!,  which  serves  as  a  parade-ground 
for  the  garrison,  and  Friday  Market  Squan, 
named  from  its  weekly  linen  market  held 
on  that  day.  In  this  square  there  is  an 
enormous  iron  ring  on  which  the  authori- 
ties expose  all  defective  linen  brought  into 
the  market.  Here  the  horrible  civil  broil 
teak  place  between  the  weavers  and  full- 
en,  when  1500  persons  were  slain.  Here, 
•ho,  the  people  of  Ghent  gave  their  oath 
of  fidelity  to  Van  Artaveldt  previous  to 
hie  leading  them  against  their  oppressor, 
Una  de  Male. 

One  of  the  oldest  relies  in  Ghent,  and 
perhaps  in  Belgium,  is  the  tarreted  gate- 
way formerly  belonging  to  the  castle  in 
which  John  of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent,  was  born,* 
it  was  built  in  868,  and  Edward  III.,  la- 
te of  John  of  Gaunt,  resided  here  in  1888 : 
*is  situated  in  Place  Pharailde. 

The  principal  building  in  Ghent  is  the 
Pdoceoflke  UwMmty.  It  was  founded  by 
William  I.,  king  of  Holland,  in  1816.  It 
contains  an  amphitheatre  capable  of  hold- 
ing 1600  persona,  where  prizes  are  distribu- 
ted to  the  students  of  the  University ;  there 
is  also  a  library,  cabinets  of  natural  his- 
tory and  comparative  anatomy.  The  Ca- 
thedral of  St.  Bavon,  founded  in  941,  ex- 
ternally has  a  very  ordinary  appearance, 
hot  the  interior  is  unrivaled  by  any  church 
fa  Belgium.  It  is  entirely  lined  with  black 
•rsof  pure  white  or  variegated  Italian  mar- 
nurble;  the  balustrades  and  pillars,  which 
Me,  form  a  beautiful  contrast.  Over  the 
choir  are  placed  the  arms  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Philip  II.  of  Spain 
add  the  last  chapter  here  in  1659.    This 


church  contains  many  very  valuable  pic- 
tures, chief  among  which  are  Rubens'  St. 
Bavon  renouncing  the  profession  of  sol- 
dier; the  brothers  Van  Eyck's  Adoration 
of  the  Lamb :  this  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated pictures  in  Europe.  It  was  taken  to 
Paris  by  Napoleon,  but  only  the  body  of 
the  picture  was  returned;  the  wings  or 
shutters  that  inclosed 'it  are  preserved  in 
the  Museum  at  Berlin.  Considering  it  is 
480  years  since  this  picture  was  painted, 
the  coloring  is  most  remarkable ;  it  looks  as 
pure  as  the  first  day  it  left  its  painter's 
hands. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael  contains  the 
once  famous  picture  of  the  "Crucifixion," 
by  Vandyke,  but  it  has  been  ruined  by 
modern  restorers.  There  are  several  fine 
modern  paintings  in  this  church.  There 
are  numerous  other  churches,  such  as  St, 
Peter,  St.  Martin,  and  St.  Nicholas,  all  of 
which  contain  very  fine  paintings. 

Near  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Bavon  is  situa- 
ted the  famous  Belfry  Tower,  founded  1188. 
Its  summit  is  ornamented  with  a  copper 
dragon  taken  from  the  city  of  Bruges  in 
1445;  its  lower  part  is  now  used  as  a  prison ; 
it  was  formerly  used  as  a  watch-tower,  and 
in  case  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  the 
ringing  of  its  bell  was  the  signal  to  collect 
the  citizens  together  for  the  purpose  of 
arming  or  deliberating.  When  the  Emper- 
or Charles  V.  punished  the  citizens  of 
Ghent  for  their  insurrection  by  beheading 
some,  forfeiting  the  estates  of  others,  and 
compelling  the  corporation  to  demand  par- 
don on  their  knees,  barefooted  and  bare- 
headed, with  ropes  around  their  necks, 
even  this  bell  was  punished  for  aiding  in 
the  insurrection  by  calling  the  inhab- 
itants together,  and  taken  down  from  the 
tower. 

The  only  nunnery  in  Ghent  that  has 
survived  the  dissolutions  of  these  institu- 
tions is  the  Grand  Begmnage.  It  is  a 
small  town  in  itself  is  surrounded  with  a 
moat,  and  contains  streets,  squares,  and 
promenades  within  its  walls.  It  is  inhab- 
ited by  600  nuns,  many  of  them  of  noble 
blood.  They  are  bound  by  no  particular 
vow,  and  may  return  to  the  world  when- 
ever they  please,  but  there  is  no  case  on 
record  where  they  have  ever  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.  They  may  all  be 
seen,  at  the  hour  of  vespers,  in  the  chapel. 
They  attend  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  and 
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private  houses,  and  are  considered  excel- 
lent nurses. 

There  are  about  20,000  persons  employ- 
ed in  Ghent  in  bleaching,  cotton-printing, 
and  thread  factories ;  lace-making,  woolen, 
silk,  and  linen  manufactures,  are  of  con- 
siderable importance.  It  has  many  ex- 
tensive sngar-refineries,  distilleries,  brew- 
eries, and  tanneries,  with  manufactories  of 
oil-cloths,  chemical  products,  andafutlery 
machinery,  and  enjoyB  a  large  trade  in  ag- 
ricultural produce. 

Ghent  has  given  birth  to  many  distin- 
guished individuals,  among  whom  may  be 
.mentioned  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  John 
of  Gaunt,  son  of  Edward  III.,  Jacques  van 
Artaveldt,  "the  Brewer  of  Ghent,"  and 
his  son  Philip. 

This  city  was  pillaged  by  the  Danes, 
under  Hastings,  when  repulsed  from  En- 
gland ;  belonged  successively  to  the  Counts 
of  Flanders  and  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  In 
1678  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  in 
1706  by  Marlborough. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain  was 
concluded  here  in  1814.  Louis  XVIII. 
took  refuge  in  Ghent  in  1815.  The  largest 
cannon  in  Europe  is  here ;  the  diameter  of 
the  bore  is  2|  feet! 

The  theatre  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Eu- 
rope ;  it  was  erected  by  the  city  at  an  ex- 
pense of  nearly  $500,000. 

The  nursery  gardens  in  Ghent  are  well 
worth  a  visit. 

From  Ghent  to  Bruge*,  distance  28  miles. 
PricA,  1st  class,  8  f.  70  c    Time,  1  h.  20  m. 

Brttffe*  contains  a  population  of  50,000 
inhabitants.  Principal  hotels  are  Jf.  de 
Fkmdres  and  if.  du  Commerce,  being  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  canals  from  Ghent, 
Ostend,  and  L'Ecluse.  It  is,  like  Ghent, 
crossed  by  numerous  bridges,  from  whence 
it  derives  its  name.  Bruges  was  formerly 
the  capital  and  residence  of  the  Counts  of 
Flanders,  who  resided  here  from  the  9th  to 
the  15th  centuries,  and  in  the  18th  centu- 
ry was  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities 
in  the  world,  and  even  in  the  7th  century 
it  was  a  prosperous  seat  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  industry.  In  1430,  Phil- 
ip the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  here  in- 
stituted the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece ; 
and  during  his  reign  the  wealth  and 
splendid  attire  of  the.  citizens  of  Bruges 
were  subjects  of  extreme  wonder. 
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Bruges  has  preserved  all  the  peculiar- 
ities which  distinguished  its  appearance) 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  presenting  a 
mournful  aspect  of  desolation.  Soutbey, 
in  his  "  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,"  describes 
its  ancient  grandeur : 

"  Fair  city,  worthy  of  her  ancient  fame! 
The  season  of  her  splendor  is  gone  by. 
Yet  every  where  its  monuments  remain: 
Temples  which  rear  their  stately  heads  on 

high, 
Canals  that  intersect  the  fertile  plain — 
Wide  streets  and  squares,  with  many  a  court 

and  hall, 
Spacious  and  undefaced — but  ancient  all, 
Where  I  may  read  of  tilts  In  days  of  old, 
Of  tourneys  graced  by  chieftains  of  renown, 
.    Fair  dames,  grave  citizens,  and  warriors  bold  ; 
If  fancy  could  portray  some  stately  town, 
Which  of  such  pomp  fit  theatre  may  be, 
Fair  Bruges  1  I  shall  then  remember  thee." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  edifices  in 
the  city  is  the  Crtihedral  of  ffStre  Dame. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  high  tower,  which  it 
is  said  may  be  seen,  in  remarkably  clear 
days,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  The 
interior  contains  some  very  fine  painting*, 
among  which  are  the  "Crucifixion"  and 
"  Last  Supper,"  by  Porbus.  There  is  also 
an  exquisite  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
said  to  be  by  Michael  Angelo.  Horace 
Walpole  offered  $15,000  for  it.  But  the 
principal  "objects  of  interest  and  attrac- 
tion in  this  church  are  the  monuments  of 
Charles  the  Bold  and  his  daughter  Vary, 
wile  of  Maximilian,  emperor  of  Austria, 
The  last-mentioned  was  a  lovely  and  ami- 
able princess,  and  much  loved  by  the 
Flemish  people.  She  was  thrown  from 
her  horse  during  her  pregnancy  while  out 
hawking  with  her  husband,  and  killed,  at 
the  early  age  of  25.  Her  father's  monu- 
ment was  erected  half  a  century  later 
(1558)  by  his  grandson,  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
They  are  both  alike ;  the  effigies  are  richly 
gilded  bronze  and  silver,  and  lay  on  slabs 
of  black  marble.  The  duke  is  decorated 
with  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  A 
fee  of  50  cents  is  charged  to  inspect  the 
monuments. 

In  the  Hospital  of  8t.  John  there  are  a 
number  of  very  fine  paintings  by  Vandyke, 
Hembling,  and  others. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  relics  this 
hospital  contains  is  the  coffin  in  which  is 
kept  the  arm  of  St  Ursula.  On  the  sides 
of  the  coffin  are  painted  the  different  sub- 
jects from  the  foolish  story  of  the  Saint 
and  her  11,000  virgins.     See   Cologne. 
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The  paintings  are  by  Hembling.  Kogler, 
in  his  Hand-book  of  Painting,  says,  '"  They 
an  among  the  very  best  productions  of  the 
Flemish  school." 

In  the  principal  square,  or  Grand  Place, 
stands  a  lofty  Gothic  belfry,  considered  the 
handsomest  in  Europe.  In  it  are  48  bells, 
tome  of  them  weighing  six  tons.  They 
are  played  four  times  an  hour,  and  are 
nearly  incessantly  going.  Their  music  is 
considered  the  most  complete  and  harmo- 
nious in  Belgium.  They  are  played  by 
means  of  an  immense  cylinder  communi- 
cating with  the  clock.  On  fete-days  a  pro- 
fessor of  music  performs  the  most  exquisite 
airs  by  striking  on  immense  keys,  his  hands 
being  covered  with  leather. 

In  the  ffotdde  ViUe  is  the  public  libra- 
ry, containing  many  rare  and  valuable 
manuscripts.  There  may  also  be  seen  the 
scheme  of  a  lottery  drawn  in  Bruges  in 
1445,  which  renders  it  very  probable  that 
lotteries  first  originated  in  Flanders.  At 
one  of  the  windows  of  this  building  the 
flemish  counts  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  laws. 

At  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Oaths- 
tod  of  St,  Sauveur  there  are  some  very 
good  pictures. 

The  Church  cf  Jerusalem  was  founded 
by  Pierre  Adorner ;  it  is  a  fac-eimile  of 
the  interior  of  the  Savior's  tomb  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeru- 


There  is  a  benevolent  institution  in 
Bruges,  entitled  Mont  de  Piete\  for  lending 
money  on  pledges}  at  low  rates ;  an  insti- 
tution worthy  of  being  copied  in  every  city 
in  Christendom.     - 

In  the  council  chamber  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice  there  is  a  very  curious  chimney- 
pmee,  with  figures  as  large  as.  life  of  the 
Emperors  Charles  V.  and  Maximilian, 
Charles  the  Bold  and  his  wife,  Margaret 
of  York.  Part  of  the  decorations  are  in 
marble,  bas-reliefs,  illustrating  the  story 
of  Susannah  and  the  Elders. 

The  chief  industry  of  Bruges  is  the  man- 
ufacture of  lace.  There  are  also  manufac- 
tories of  linen,  cotton,  and  woolen  cloths. 
It  has  numerous  distilleries,  breweries,  and 
tanneries;  salt  and  sugar  refineries,  and 
•hip-building  yards.  It  imports  largely 
of  wool,  cotton,  wine,  and  colonial  products. 

Charles  II.  of  England  resided  in  Bruges 
faring  his  exile.  In  U30,  Philip  the  Good, 


duke  of  Burgundy,  here  instituted  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  a  compliment 
to  the  weavers  of  Flanders,  who  had 
brought  their  manufacture  of  wool  to  such 
a  state  of  perfection. 

There  is  a  convent  of  Begum  nuns  in 
Bruges  similar  to  that  of  Ghent,  but  in- 
ferior in  size. 

From  Bruges  to  Ostend,  distance  14  m. 
Fare,  1  f.  70  c ;  time,  85  minutes. 

Ostend,  a  strongly-fortified  sea-port  town 
of  15,000  inhabitants :  principal  hotels  are 
H.  Fontaine  and  H.  d'AUemagne.  This 
town  is  principally  known  as  a  watering- 
place,  but  possesses  little  attraction  for  the 
traveler.  Its  Digue,  which  is  40  feet  high, 
constructed  to  serve  as  a  barrier  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  forms  a  most 
agreeable  promenade  during  the  season. 
There  are  nearly  100  bathing  machines  on 
the  beach,  in  addition  to  a  bathing-house 
on  the  Digue. 

The  king  and  queen,  with  many  of  the 
nobility,  generally  visit  Ostend  during  the 
month  of  August. 

On  arriving  at  Ostend  with  the  desire  to 
pass  through  Belgium  without  stopping,  by 
specifying  the  same  to  the  custom-house 
officers,  your  baggage  will  be  charged  "  in 
transit,"  and  will  not  be  examined ;  and  the 
same  leaving  Ostend  by  declaring  at  the 
frontier  custom-house.  Steamers  leave  Os- 
tend for  Dover  every  evening  at  6  80  P.M. 

ROUTE  No.  12. 

From  Mechlin  to  Antwerp,  distance  14  m. 
Fare,  2  f.  80  c. ;  time,  45  minutes. 

Antwerp  contains  80,000  inhabitants: 
principal  hotel  is  St.  Antoine,  on  Place 
Verte,  most  admirably  conducted  by  Mr. 
Fred.  Soy,  for  a  long  time  a  resident  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  wants  of  American  travelers. 

Antwerp,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Scheldt,  is  the  chief  port  of  Belgium, 
and  commands  considerable  foreign  trade ; 
its  importance  in  this  respect  is  vastly  in* 
rerior  to  that  which  it  formerly  possessed, 
and  its  general  aspect  is  that  of  decay. 
The  numerous  fine  buildings  which  it  con- 
tains bespeak  rather  the  opulence  of  its 
merchants  in  by-gone  times  than  in  the 
present  day.  The  Scheldt  is  now  compar- 
atively denuded  of  shipping,  and  the  pass- 
ing traveler  may  notice  only  a  few  barges 
I  passing  slowly  up  and  down  a  river  which 
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was  once  the  highway  of  European  com- 
merce. 

Anterior  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Antwerp  was  almost  without  a  rival 
among  the  commercial  cities  of  Europe. 
In  the  great  struggle  which  then  arose,  its 
citizens  embraced  the  Reformed  cause,  in 
support  of  which  their  town  suffered  the 
most  dreadful  calamities.  In  1676  it  was 
sacked  by  the  Spaniards,  and  being  after- 
ward wrested  from  them,  surrendered  on 
fivorable  terms,  after  a  siege  of  more  than 
a  year's  duration,  to  the  Prince  of  Par- 
ma. Subjected  to  the  bigoted  and  tyrannic 
sway  of  Spain,  and  oppressed  by  the  active 
rivalry  of  Holland,  it  lost  nearly  all  its 
commerce,  and  presented  the  mere  shadow 
of  its  former  greatness.  With  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  French  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century  commenced  a  partial  revival  of  its 
prosperity.  Bonaparte  made  it  one  of  his 
grand  naval  arsenals,  and  spent  enormous 
sums  on  the  construction  of  its  docks  and 
other  works.  It  has,  however,  never  whol- 
ly regained  either  the  extensive  trade  or 
numerous  population  which  it  possessed  at 
an  earlier  period,  when  its  inhabitants  are 
said  to  have  numbered  200,000  persons. 

There  are  few  places  in  Europe  so  rich 
in  magnificent  churches  and  embellished 
by  the  most  remarkable  works  of  art,  such 
as  Rubens',  Vandyke's,  Jordaens',  and  other 
great  masters  of  painting,  who  were  na- 
tives of  Antwerp.  The  principal  street, 
Place  de  Mere,  rivals  any  in  Europe.  The 
older  and  narrower  streets,  bordered  by 
lofty  houses  with  their  gables  to  the  streets, 
are  singularly  picturesque. 

The  most  important  public  edifice  of 
Antwerp,  and  one  of  which  its  citizens  are 
justly  proud,  is  the  Cathedral,  a  magnifi- 
cent building  of  600  feet  long  and  260  feet 
wide.  Of  the  height  of  its  steeple  we 
hardly  know  what  to  say,  the  difference 
between  different  authorities  is  so  great. 
Scbrieber  says  it  is  466  feet.  Murray's 
Hand-book  gives  it  403;  while  the  Penny 
Cyclopedia  affirms  it  to  be  only  886 !  It 
Is  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  work> 
manship.  The  original  design  was  to  raise 
both  towers  to  the  same  height  The  fin- 
ished tower  contains  a  mammoth  set  of 
chimes :  a  fee  of  1  f.  for  one  person,  and  1  f. 
60  c.  for  a  party,  is  demanded  by  the  cus- 
todian to  make  the  ascent.  The  view  is 
very  magnificent. 
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Near  the  foot  of  the  tower  win  be 
a  splendid  iron  canopy :  it  is  the  work  of 
Quentin  Matsys,  the  blacksmith  of  Ant- 
werp, who  fell  in  love  with  a  painter's 
daughter,  but  was  refused  by  her  father, 
who  would  bestow  her  hand  only  on  a  paint- 
er. He  abandoned  the  anvil  and  took  to 
the  easel,  and  eventually  fax  surpassed  her 
father  in  his  own  art,  as  his  masterpiece, 
the  "  Desoent  from  the  Cross,"  in  the  mu- 
seum, will  testify.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter, and  left  these  two  monuments  of  his 
genius. 

The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  corresponds 
in  magnificence  and  grandeur  with  the  ex- 
terior ;  but  its  chief  attraction  is  the  mas- 
terpiece of  Rubens,  "  The  Descent  from  the 
Cress."  It  presents  Joseph  and  Nicode- 
mus  removing  the  body  of  Christ  from  the 
cross,  while  the  three  Marys  are  near,  as- 
sisting with  all  the  care  and  tenderness 
imaginable,  for  fear  the  dead  Savior  might 
still  have  the  power  to  feel.  The  suffer- 
ing Mary,  kneeling  and  looking  up  at  her 
Redeemer,  with  tears  of  love  and  sorrow, 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  conceptions 
of  female  loveliness.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
says  he  considers  u  Rubens'  Christ  as  one 
of  the  finest  figures  that  ever  was  invent- 
ed; it  is  most  correctly  drawn,  and,  I  ap- 
prehend, in  an  attitude  of  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty to  execute.  The  hanging  of  the 
head  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  falling  of  the 
body  of  Christ  on  one  side,  give  it  each  an 
appearance  of  the  heaviness  of  death  that 
nothing  can  exceed  it." 

This  picture  was  given  by  Rubens  for 
the  ground  on  which  he  built  his  house  in 
Antwerp. 

In  the  north  transept  of  the  Cathedral 
is  Rubens1  next  best  work,  "  The  Elevation 
to  the  Cross.91  There  are  also  his  "Jtown* 
rection  of  the  Savior"  and  "Assumption  of 
the  Virgin."  The  sculptured  Gothic  stalls 
in  the  principal  choir,  and  the  carving  of 
the  pulpit,  are  well  worth  a  visit.  In 
front  of  the  Cathedral,  in  Place  Verte,  there 
is  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Rubens  by  Geefs. 
The  old  convent  of  the  ReoaUects  has  been 
converted  into  *  Museum,  in  which  is  a 
magnificent  collection  of  paintings,  com- 
prising the  choicest  specimens  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Flemish  school,  Vandyke,  Jor- 
daens, Rubens,  Tenters,  and  others.  Ad- 
mission fee  1  fr.  There  is  a  very  good 
catalogue,  which  you  should  by  all 
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asy.  It  is  Impossible  to  give  the  numbers 
of  each  picture,  as  custodians  are  continu- 
ally changing  them. 

Ton  will  here  find  the  masterpiece  of 
Vandyke,  "The  Crucifixion."    This  cele- 
brated artist  most  not  be  confounded  with 
Peter  Vandyke,  who  was  also  a  distinguish- 
ed painter,  and  born  at  Amsterdam.    An- 
tone  Vandyke  was  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1J99 :  he  was  a  pupil  of  Rubens ;  he  trav- 
eled through  Italy ;  resided  some  time  at 
Borne,  and  a  long  time  at  Venice,  where  he 
Tinted  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  col- 
oring of  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  the 
Venetian  school.    He  painted  the  portraits 
ef  many  noted  personages :  one  of  his  chef- 
d'eesvrcs  is  a  portrait  on  foot  of  Charles 
L,  which  is  at  the  Louvre ;  his  St.  Sebas- 
tian is  at  the  same  place.    He  died  in  1641 . 
There  are  two  other  pictures   of  Dead 
Christs  by  this  artist  that  have  acquired 
great  celebrity.     There  are  two  pictures 
by  Rnbena  here  which  are  considered  by 
many  as  fully  equal  to  his  "  Descent  from 
the  Cross"  and  u  Elevation  to  the  Cross" 
in  the  Cathedral :  they  are  the  "  Crucifix- 
ion of  Christ  between  the  two  Thieves," 
and  his  "Dead  Christ,"  which  lies  on  a 
stone  table,  covered  with  straw.     The  art- 
ist, in  the  former  picture,  has  chosen  the 
time  when  the  executioner  is  plunging  his 
■pear  into  the  Savior's  side ;  at  the  same 
time,  a  soldier  is  breaking  the  limbs  of  one 
of  the  malefactors,  the  expression  of  whose 
lace  is  truly  horrible :  in  his  writhing  he 
has  torn  one  of  his  feet  from  the  cross. 
The  attitude  of  the  other,  as  he  gazes  on 
the  dying  Savior,  is  truly  expressive  of  re- 
pentance :  the  Horse  of  the  good  centurion 
m  a  magnificent  composition.    There  are 
several  other  pictures  here  by  Rubens  of 
inferior  merit.    "  Boors  Smoking,"  by  Te- 
nters :  this  artist  was  born  at  Antwerp  in 
1610;  his  father  also  was  a  painter.     His 
pictures  are  all  of  a  small  size.     All  the 
sovereigns  of  his  time  conferred  honors  on 
him,  Louis  XIV.  only  excepted. 

The  Church  of  St.  Jacque$  is  the  hand- 
somest in,  Antwerp.  It  contains  nearly 
ail  the  monuments  and  vaults  of  the  lead- 
ing families,  chief  among  which  is  the 
tomb  of  Rubens,  who  was  buried  here.  It 
is  covered  with  a  slab  of  marble  sunk  in 
the  floor. 

During  the  excitement  of  the  French 
Revolution,  when  all  the  other  tombs  in 


the  church  were  pillaged,  the  universal 
respect  for  Rubens'  genius  left  this  un- 
scathed.    There  are  numerous  paintings 
by  Rubens  in  this  elegant  church,  among 
which  is  his  Holy  Family.     The  repre- 
sentation of  Calvary  on  the  outside  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  is  a  very  singular  composi- 
tion.   At  the  top  of  the  eminence  there  is 
a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  cross :  at  the  bot- 
tom there  is  what  is  pretended  to  be  a  copy 
of  the  holy  sepulchre,  or  some  portion  of 
it,  at  Jerusalem,  though  in  no  one  particu- 
lar can  we  see  any  similarity,  and  we  ex- 
amined it  very  carefully.     In  one  part  of 
the  grotto  there  is  a  figure  dressed  to  rep- 
resent the  Savior  as  he  lay  in  the  sepul- 
chre ;  in  the  other  there  is  a  painting  rep- 
resenting hell.     It  contains  numerous  fa- 
ces, apparently  in  great  torment.     The 
paintings  are  miserable,  and  the  design 
worse.     Scattered  all  around  are  statues 
of  saints,  priests,  and  prophets  in  vari- 
ous attitudes.     The  principal  picture  the 
church  contains  is  Rubens'  "Scourging 
of  Christ." 

The  Church  of  St.  Augustine  contains 
Rubens'  celebrated  picture  of  "  The  Mar- 
riage of  St  Catharine."  It  is  the  altar- 
piece  of  the  church,  and  considered  one  of 
his  best  works.  "  The  Ecstasy  of  St.  Au- 
gustine," by  Vandyke,  has  justly  obtained 
a  world-wide  notoriety.  There  are  sever- 
al other  churches  in  Antwerp,  such  as  the 
Church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  Church 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Church  of  the  Jesuits, 
etc.,  all  of  which  contain  fine  paintings, 
beautiful  carvings  in  wood,  and  are  well 
worth  a  visit. 

The  house  in  which  Rubens  died  is  sit- 
uated in  Rue  de  Ruben,  and  may  be  seen. 
After  Rubens'  death  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle resided  here,  and  entertained  Charles 
II.  while  in  exile.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  to  visit  in  Antwerp  is  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  The  large  collection 
of  beautiful  birds  and  fine  specimens  of  an- 
imals are  not  a  whit  inferior  to  those  of 
London.  There  are  some  of  the  best  spec- 
imens of  the  largest  kind  of  blue  monkeys 
there  we  ever  saw.  Omnibuses  call  at 
the  different  hotels  to  convey  passengers 
to  the  railway  station ;  steamers  leave  for 
Rotterdam  daily ;  for  London,  Wednesday, 
Friday,  and  Sunday. 

From  Antwerp  to  Rotterdam,  distance  69 
miles.    Fare,  10  f.    Time,  8  h.  15  m. 
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Holland  forms  an  independent  state 
to  the  northward  of  Belgium,  and  lying 
along  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean ;  its 
average  dimensions  in  the  direction  of 
north  and  south  are  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles ;  its  mean  breadth  is  about 
one  hundred  miles.  The  area  of  the  prov- 
inces at  present  constituting  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands — that  is,  including  the 
duchies  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg — is 
18,598  square  miles.  The  total  population 
is  about  three  and  a  half  millions. 

The  **  Netherlands,"  as  the  term  im- 
plies, are  low  countries,  exhibiting  an  al- 
most perfectly  level  surface ;  a  great  part 
of  the  country,  indeed,  toward  the  coast, 
is  even  lower  than  the  level  of  the  adja- 
cent ocean  —  in  some  places  as  much  as 
forty  feet  below  high-water  mark.  But 
the  sea  is  prevented  from  overflowing  the 
land,  partly  by  natural  and  partly  by  artifi- 
cial means,  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Zuyder-Zee.  The  sea  is  shut  out  by  enor- 
mous artificial  mounds  or  dikes,  which 
are  constructed  chiefly  of  earth  and  clay, 
sloping  gradually  from  the  sea,  and  usual- 
ly protected  in  the  most  exposed  parts  by 
a  facing  of  wicker-work,  formed  of  wil- 
lows interlaced  together.  Sometimes  their 
bases  are  faced  with  masonry,  and  in  some 
places  they  are  defended  by  a  breast-work 
of  piles,  intended  to  break  the  force  of  the 
waves.  The  preservation  of  the  dikes  in 
good  condition  is  an  object  of  constant  at- 
tention with  the  people  of  Holland,  as  it 
is  only  by  their  means  that  large  tracts  of 
country  are  prevented  from  inundation. 
The  expenditure  of  keeping  these  dikes  in 
repair  amounts  to  a  large  sum  annually. 
The  cost  of  each  dike  is  defrayed  by  a  tax 
laid  on  the  surrounding  lands. 

The  general  aspect  of  Holland  Is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope. Its  surface  presents  one  grand  net- 
work of  canals,  which  are  there  as  numer- 
ous as  roads  in  any  other  country,  the  pur- 
poses of  which  indeed  they,  for  the  most 
part,  answer.  The  facility  with  which  the 
country  may  be  laid  under  water  con- 
tributes materially  to  its  strength  in  a  mil- 
itary point  of  view.  This,  indeed,  is  not  a 
resource  to  be  resorted  to  except  on  ex- 
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treme  occasions;  but  it  was  repeatedly 
made  use  of  in  the  war  of  liberation,  and 
also  in  1672,  when  Louis  XIV.  invaded 
Holland.  It  is  said  that  in  1890  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  an  inundation. 

The  climate  of  Holland  is  colder  than  tin 
opposite  coasts  of  England  in  similar  lati- 
tudes, and  the  winter  is  generally  severe. 
The  atmosphere  is  very  moist,  owing  to  the 
abundance  of  water.  The  eastern  prov- 
inces are  drier  and  more  healthy  than 
those  immediately  adjacent  to  the  coast 
The  climate  of  Holland,  indeed,  is  damp, 
raw,  and  cold  for  eight  months  of  the  year; 
hot  and  unwholesome  for  four. 

In  the  second  century  Holland  was  over- 
run by  the  Saxons.  In  the  eighth  it  mi 
conquered  by  Charles  Martel ;  and  it  sub- 
sequently formed  part  of  Charlemagne's 
dominions".  For  four  centuries  it  was  gov- 
erned by  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  and  Counts 
of  Holland  and  Flanders.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  passed,  by 
marriage,  into  the  hands  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  then  to  the  house  of  Austria; 
and  lastly,  in  1548,  to  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.  Philip  II.,  jealous  of  the  liberties  en- 
joyed by  the  Dutch,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  extirpating  the  Reformed  faith,  which 
had  taken  firm  root  in  Holland,  dispatched 
a  powerful  army  under  the  Duke  Alva; 
but  the  Dutch,  instead  of  being  subdued, 
were  driven  into  open  rebellion,  and  after 
a  fearful  struggle,  the  independence  of  the 
republic  was  acknowledged  by  Spain  in 
1609.  Holland  now  contended  with  En- 
gland for  the  empire  of  the  sea.  She  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  attacks  of  Ix>u> 
XIY.,  and  extended  her  conquests  in  the 
east  and  west. 

From  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  down  to  the 
Revolution  the  position  of  Holland  grads- 
ally  declined  (see  Motley's  "  Dutch  Repub- 
lic"). Notwithstanding  the  policy  of  Hol- 
land had  long  been  peaceful,  it  could  not 
protect  her  from  being  overrun  by  revoio- 
tionary  France.  Napoleon  constituted  her 
a  kingdom  for  his  brother  Louis,  father  of 
the  present  emperor.  In  1815,  after  the 
downfall  of  Bonaparte,  she  was  united  to 
Belgium  by  interested  parties,  and  afteto* 
the  wishes  of  the  people.    The  two  nation! 
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being  totally  dissimilar,  the  union  never 
was  cordial,  and  it  was  dissolved  in  1830. 

Holland  is  not  distinguished  as  a  milita- 
ry power,  and  only  a  small  standing  army 
■  actually  maintained  (20,000  men).  Her 
ieet  is  more  considerable,  and  the  Dutch 
bare  always  been  distinguished  in  mari- 
time warmrc.  The  amount  of  her  com- 
mercial traffic  is  very  large,  and  is  inferior 
ii  number  and  tonnage  ouly  to  that  of 
Gnat  Britain. 

An  English  writer,  speaking  of  the 
Banners  and  customs  of  the  natives  of 
Holland,  says  they  are  proverbially  distin- 
guished by  their  habits  of  cleanliness,  in- 
dustry, frugality,  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness. Every  thing  in  the  aspect  of  Hol- 
land bespeaks  this  met.  The  towns  are 
uniformly  clean,  regular,  and  weU  built; 
the  private  dwellings,  in  which  order,  econ- 
omy, and  quiet  always  present  the  ascend- 
ency ;  and  the  open  country,  divided  into 
well-drained  and  carefully  cultivated  fields, 
rich  meadows,  or  productive  tracts  of  gar- 
den-land. Drunkenness  is  rarely  met  with 
in  Holland,  and  the  general  absence  of 
beggars,  even  in  the  largest  towns,  at- 
tracts the  admiring  notice  of  the  stranger. 

The  out-door  amusements  of  the  Dutch 
take  their  form  and  coloring  from  the  as- 
pect and  climate  of  their  country.  Dur- 
ing the  prolonged  severity  of  the  winter 
naeon,  many  sports  are  performed  on  the 
ice;  at  other  periods  of  the  year,  fishing  is 
a  nvorite  amusement.  The  habits  of  the 
town  population  are  sedentary ;  and  with 
the  people  of  town  and  country  alike,  and 
with  all  ranks  and  classes,  smoking  is  a 
taste  that  is  uniformly  indulged.  Among 
the  fine  arts,  painting  is  that  which  has 
heen  most  liberally  and  successfully  culti- 
vated. The  works  of  the  great  masters  in 
the  Dutch  school  are  well  known  and  de- 
servedly appreciated  in  our  own  country. 
The  peasantry  of  both  Holland  and  Flan- 
ders have  their  peculiar  local  costume, 
«howm  in  the  wide  spreading  breeches  of 
the  men  and  the  short  jackets  of  the  wom- 
en. The  higher  classes,  however,  are  gen- 
erally attired  either  in  the  French  or  Ger- 
man style.  Holland  can  boast  of  nothing 
nbiime ;  but  for  picturesque  foregrounds 
*~for  close,  compact,  snug  home  scenery, 
*jth  everything  in  harmony,  and  stamped 
with  one  strong  peculiar  character — Hol- 
land is  a  cabinet  picture,  in  which  nature 


and  art  join  to  produce  one  impression,  one 
homogeneous  effect. 

The  Dutch  cottage,  with  its  glistening 
brick  walls,  white-painted  wood-work  and 
rails,  and  its  massive  roof  of  thatch,  with 
the  stork  clappermg  to  her  young  on  the 
old-established  nest  on  the  top  of  the  gable, 
is  admirably  in  place  and  keeping,  just 
where  it  is,  at  the  turn  of  the  canal,  shut 
in  by  a  screen  of  willow-trees  or  tall  reeds 
from  seeing  or  being  seen,  beyond  the  sun- 
ny bright  of  the  still  calm  water,  in  which 
its  every  tint  and  part  is  brightly  repeated. 

Then  the  peculiar  character  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  the  household  furniture,  which  the 
Dutch-built  house -mother  is  scouring  on 
the  green  before  the  door  so  industriously ; 
the  Dutch  character  impressed  on  every 
thing  Dutch,  and  intuitively  recognized, 
like  the  Jewish  or  Gipsy  countenance, 
wherever  it  is  met  with ;  the  people,  their 
dwellings,  and  all  in  or  about  them — their 
very  movements — make  this  Holland  no 
dull  unimpressive  land. 

The  Hollander  has  a  decided  taste  for 
the  romantic.  Great  amateurs  are  the 
Mynheers  of  the  rural  districts.  Every 
Dutchman  above  the  necessity  of  working 
to-day  for  the  bread  of  to-morrow  has  his 
garden-house  (buyteplaats)  in  the  suburbs 
of  his  town,  and  repairs  to  it  on  Saturday 
evening,  with  his  family,  to  ruralize  until 
Monday  over  his  pipe  of  tobacco.  Dirck 
Hatterick,  we  are  told  in  Guy  Mannering, 
did  so.  It  is  the  main  extravagance  of 
the  Dutch  middle-class  man,  and  it  is  oft- 
en an  expensive  one.  This  garden-house 
is  a  wooden  box,  gayly  painted,  of  eight  or 
ten  feet  square — its  name,  "My  Delight," 
or  "  Rural  Felicity,"  or  "  Sweet  Solitude," 
stuck  up  in  gilt  tin  letters  on  the  front, 
and  situated  usually  at  the  end  of  a  narrow 
slip  of  ground,  inclosed  on  three  sides  by 
well-trimmed  hedges  and  slimy  ditches, 
and  overhanging  the  canal,  which  forms 
the  boundary  of  the  garden-plot  on  its 
fourth  side. 

The  slip  of  land  is  laid  out  in  flower- 
beds, all  the  flowers  in  one  bed  being  gen- 
erally of  one  kind  and  color ;  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  these  large  masses  of  flowers — 
the  white,  and  green,  and  paint-work,  and 
the  gilding  about  the  garden-houses ;  and 
a  row  of  these  glittering  fairy  summer 
lodges  shining  in  the  sun  upon  the  side  of 
the  wide  canal,  and  swimming  in  humid 
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brilliancy'  in  the  midst  of  plots  and  par- 
terres of  splendid  flowers,  and  with  the  ac- 
companiments of  gay  ly-dressed  ladies  at  the 
windows,  swiftly  -  passing  pleasure- boats 
with  bright  burnished  sides  below,  and  a 
whole  city  population  afloat  or  on  foot,  en- 
joying themselves  in  their  holiday  clothes, 
form,  in  truth,  a  summer-evening  scene 
which  dwells  upon  yon  with  much  delight. 
Coffee,  tea,  beer,  and  native  gin,  but  espe- 
cially the  first,  are  the  favorite  drinks. 

When  we  say  that  there  are  nearly  ten 
thousand  wind-mills  in  Holland,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  they  are  hardly 
ever  out  of  sight  in  a  Dutch  landscape. 
They  are  used  for  every  purpose  for  which 
we  use  the  steam-engine.  Their  sails  are 
immense,  averaging  80  feet  broad  and  100 
long. 

Holland  is  now  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, hereditary  in  the  family  of  the 
Princes  of  Orange,  founders  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country.  The  king  is  also 
Grand-Duke  of  Luxemburg,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  belongs  to  the  German  confed- 
eration. He  nominates  all  civil  and  mili- 
tary officers,  proposes  and  promulgates  the 
laws,  declares  war,  and  makes  peace.  The 
States-General  consists  of  two  chambers; 
the  first  is  nominated  by  the  king,  the  sec- 
ond consists  of  66  deputies  from  the  nobil- 
ity, towns,  and  several  districts.  The 
States-General  are  convoked  annually,  and 
one  third  part  of  the  second  chamber  is  an- 
nually selected.  All  persons  are  eligible  to 
public  office.  The  public  debt  of  Holland 
is  very  large,  and  taxation  oppressive. 

It  is  very  unsafe  to  drink  water  in  Hol- 
land— drink  any  thing  else. 

In  Holland  money  is  kept  in  gilders, 
stivers,  and  cents:  1  gilder =20  stivers = 
100  cento  =  40  cents  United  States  cur- 
rency. 

Rotterdam,  the  second  city  in  Holland, 
contains  90,000  inhabitants :  the  principal 
hotel  is  the  New  Bath,  finely  located  on  the 
Boompjes,and  most  admirably  managed  by 
Mr.  G.  L.  Van  Craenenbroeck.  The  city  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  chief  out- 
let of  the  Meuse,  through  the  channel  of 
which  the  Rhine  is  most  frequently  reach- 
ed. The  river  is  sufficiently  deep  to  admit 
the  largest  class  of  ships  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  city.  There  being  as  many  canals 
as  streets  in  the  city,  the  communication  is 
maintained  by  draw-bridges  and  forry- 
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boats.  The  city  is  thoroughly  Dutch  in 
aspect — healthy,  clean,  and  uniform.  The 
houses  high,  often  quaint- looking,  and  built 
of  very  small  bricks,  they  are,  as  a  general 
thing,  more  useful  than  ornamental.  Near- 
ly all  of  the  houses  have  small  mirrors 
outside  the  windows,  the  one  reflecting  on, 
the  other  down  the  street;  the  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  all  that  passes  outside 
may  be  seen  without  going  to  the  window 
and  being  seen  yourself.  This  contrivance 
is  very  general  in  every  city  and  town  in 
Holland. 

The  principal  occupation  of  the  male 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  is  coloring  meer- 
schaums; that  of  the  female  is  scrubbing, 
scraping,  mopping,  and  washing  every 
thing  within  her  reach,  whether  H  requires 
it  or  no.  Although  there  are  some  hund- 
red very  fine  merchant-ships  belonging  to 
this  port  that  do  quite  a  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  in  sugar,  coffee,  and  spices, 
still  the  loading  and  unloading  is  secondary 
to  the  coloring  business ;  there  is  also  quite 
a  trade  in  the  ship-building  business,  but 
that  also  is  secondary  to  the  coloring  trade. 
Since  1880  the  commerce  of  Rotterdam  has 
increased  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any 
other  town  in  the  Netherlands,  it  being 
much  more  favorably  situated  for  trade 
than  Amsterdam. 

The  public  edifices  of  Rotterdam  are  the 
cathedral  Chunk  o/SL  Lawrence,  built  1450, 
with  a  magnificent  organ,  and  the  tombs 
of  Admirals  De  Witt,  Rortenaar,  and  Vsb 
Brakel ;  the  Exchange,  with  a  library  and 
a  good  collection  of  philosophical  instru- 
ments ;  Custom-house,  new  Stadt-kousc,  Pal- 
ace of  Justice,  Admiralty,  and  Dockyard. 
It  contains  many  charitable  institutions, 
the  central  prison  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
many  superior  schools.  Erasmus  was  bom 
here  in  1467.  The  house  of  his  birth  if 
still  preserved,  and  there  is  a  taonse  ststae 
of  the  reformer  in  the  market-place.  There 
is  nothing  that  will  more  amuse  the  trav- 
eler during  a  day  (long  enough  to  remain 
here)  than  walking  about  the  streets  sad 
canals ;  he  will  be  struck  with  the  oddity 
of  every  thing,  so  entirely  different  from 
his  own  country.  There  are  no  galleries 
to  amuse  the  stranger.  There  is,  however, 
a  Tvry  fine  botanical  garden,  and  several 
refreshment  gardens  outside  the  gates. 
There  are  also  several  clubs  in  the  city. 

From  Rotterdam  to  the  Hagm  by  Ddflr 
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distance  8|  miles.  Fare,  first  class,  HO 
cents  Dutch  =87  cents  United  States. 

Delfl  contains  17,000  inhabitants.  H6- 
*f  Gcmdm  Moule*  the  best  This  town 
was  formerly  very  celebrated  for  its  "  pot- 
tery-ware,"  known  by  the  name  otDeift- 
wan.  The  principal  objects  of  cariosity 
are  the  Stadtkuu  and  the  New  Church, 
which  contains  the  monument  of  William 
L,  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  assassin- 
ated July  10,  1684,  by  Balthasar  Gerard, 
an  agent  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  the 
Jesuits :  they  had  previously  made  eight 
attempts  to  murder  him.  There  is  an  in- 
scription on  the  tomb  referring  to  a  small 
favorite  dog,  who,  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  Spanish  ssssssins  were  on  the  point  of 
murdering  the  prince  while  asleep  in  his 
tent,  by  his  jumping  on  the  bed  and  bark- 
ing violently  awoke  the  sleeper  in  time  to 
make  his  escape.  The  poor  creature,  after 
the  murder  of  his  master,  pined  away  and 
died. 

The  Old  Cfoarch  contains  the  monument 
of  Admiral  Yon  Tromp,  the  hero  of  thirty- 
two  fights;  the  nioniiiiient  has  a  bas-relief 
representing  the  engagement  in  which  he 
waa  killed.  This  church  has  a  leaning 
tower.  Near  it  is  the  Prmnmkqf,  the 
house  where  the  prince  was  shot.  Near 
the  entrance  to  the  town  is  the  state  ar- 
senal of  Holland,  surrounded  by  canals. 
The  town  is  well  built  of  brick,  clean,  but 
dull. 

The  Hagm  has  a  population  of  65,000. 
The  principal  hotels  are  H.  Pauk*  and 
U.  de  r  Europe.  The  rates  are  nearly  as 
high  as  in  Paris.  This  city,  situated 
three  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  German 
Ocean  and  thirty-two  from  Amsterdam,  is 
one  of  the  best-built  cities  in  Europe.  The 
streets  are  wide,  and  paved  with  brick;  it 
contains  many  fine  walks  bordered  with 
trees.  It  is  the  seat  of  government,  and 
of  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  and  ranks 
as  the  political  capital  of  the  kingdom.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  court  and  the  abode 
of  foreign  ministers.  Hague  was  origin- 
ally the  hunting-seat  of  the  Counts  of  Hoi* 
land,  and  was  named  La  Hage,  from  the 
hedge  which  surrounded  their  lodge.  The 
Hague  is  indebted  to  Louis  Bonaparte  for 
conferring  upon  it  the  privileges  of  a  city. 

The  chief  attraction  at  the  Hague  is  an 
unrivaled  collection  of  paintings  by  the 


Dutch  masters,  in  the  National  Museum, 
which  occupies  the  former  palace  of  Prince 
Maurice— an  elegant  building  of  the  17th 
century.  The  lion  of  this  collection  is  the 
"Young  Bull"  by  Paul  Potter,  a  picture 
which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  end  of  one 
of  the  rooms.  This  highly-prised  work  of 
art  was  carried  off  to  Paris  by  order  of 
Napoleon,  and  hung  up  in  the  Louvre, 
where  it  was  considered  the  fourth  in  val- 
ue in  that  collection,  which  is  the  largest 
in  the  world,  though  not  the  most  valua- 
ble. The  Dutch  government  offered  Na- 
poleon one  hundred  thousand  dollars  if  he 
would  allow  it  to  remain  at  the  Hague. 
The  picture  represents  a  young  bull  with 
white  and  brown  spots,  a  cow  reclining  on 
the  green  sward  before  it,  two  or  three 
sheep,  and  an  aged  cowherd  leaning  over 
a  fence;  the  figures  are  all  life  sise,  and, 
unlike  large  pictures,  every  thing  will  en- 
dure the  closest  inspection.  It  is  Potter's 
masterpiece,  and  valued  at  £25,000.  Paul 
Potter  was  born  at  JSnkhuysen,  in  Holland, 
in  1635 ;  his  particular  forte  lay  in  paint- 
ing animals ;  he  died  in  1054.  The  next 
work  of  art  in  importance  is  by  Bembrandt ; 
it  is  the  dissection  of  a  dead  man  by  a  pro- 
fessor and  his  pupils.  Paul  Bembrandt 
was  born  in  1000.  He  was  very  celebrated 
as  a  portrait  painter ;  he  also  painted  some 
historical  pictures.  He  died  in  1674.  There 
are  several  other  fine  pictures  by  him  in 
the  Museum. 

One  of  the  finest  pictures  in  this  collec- 
tion is  Poussm's  "Vena*  asleep:"  a  satyr 
is  drawing  off  the  drapery.  This  artist 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  historical 
painters  the  world  has  ever  produced :  he 
was  born  at  Andelys  in  1604;  studied  a 
long  time  at  Borne;  was  high  in  favor 
with  Louis  XIII.  and  Cardinal  Richelieu. 
He  died  at  Borne,  in  the  72d  year  of  his 
age.  There  are  several  other  splendid  pic- 
tures by  Gerard  Dow,  Holbein,  Keyxer, 
Albert  Durer ;  some  of  Wouverman's  best 
specimens;  a  Storm  at  Sea,  by  Horace 
Vernet,  etc.,  etc. 

The  lower  floor  of  the  Maurits  Hnis 
contains  the  Royal  Cabinet  of  curiosities, 
which,  for  its  sise,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting ever  visited,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
small.  It  comprises  costumes  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  of  different  ranks,  his- 
torical relics  of  eminent  persons,  large  coU 
lections  of  Japanese  ware,  weapons,  coats 
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of  mail,  and  surgical  instruments.  Among 
the  relics  is  the  dress  worn  by  William, 
prince  of  Orange,  the  day  he  was  murder- 
ed at  Delft,  the  shirt  and  waistcoat  worn 
by  William  III.  of  England  the  three  last 
days  of  his  life,  sword  of  Van  Speyk,  the 
armor  of  Admiral  Yon  Tromp,  etc  The 
picture-gallery  and  museum  are  open  dal- 
ly from  9  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  There  is  a  very 
good  catalogue  for  sale. 

The  King's  Palace,  which  is  near  the 
Museum,  is  built  in  the  Grecian  style, 
but  is  not  particularly  beautiful  within 
or  without.  It  contains  the  state-rooms 
where  the  king  gives  audience  to  any  of 
his  subjects  every  Wednesday.  The  Pal- 
ace of  ike  Prince  of  Orange  contains  a  very 
good  collection  of  Dutch  paintings,  and  a 
large  collection  of  chalk  drawings,  by  the 
old  masters.  It  was  formerly  the  proper- 
ty of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  The  Birmen- 
hoff'\s  a  handsome  Gothic,  irregular  build- 
ing, formerly  the  residence  of  the  Counts 
of  Holland.  It  is  now  occupied  by  differ- 
ent government  offices,  and  the  chambers 
where  the  States-General  meet. 

The  Hague  contains  a  large  number  of 
churches,  public  and  private  schools,  a 
state  prison,  a  library  containing  100,000 
volumes,  with  a  large  collection  of  medals, 
gems,  etc.  There  are  two  or  three  private 
galleries  of  paintings  that  are  well  worth 
a  visit ;  those  of  M.  Steengracht  and  M. 
Osthuis  are  the  principal.  There  is  a  fine 
equestrian  bronze  statue  of  William  I., 
prince  of  Orange,  near  the  Museum.  It 
was  erected  in  1848. 

We  would  most  strongly  advise  travel- 
ers not  to  leave  the  Hague  without  visit- 
ing T  fftds  in  '<  Bosch,  or  *'  House  in  the 
Woods."  It  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
Queen  of  Holland.  The  king  visits  her 
here  once  a  year.  It  is  reached  by  the  el- 
egant promenade  the  Voorheut,  a  fine  wide 
road  lined  with  elegant  mansions  and  rows 
of  trees.  The  "  House  in  the  Woods" 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  finely-wooded 
park,  embellished  with  artificial  lakes  and 
lovely  gardens.  Externally  it  is  of  an  un- 
pretending character,  but  within  it  has 
such  an  appearance  of  the  luxurious  home. 
The  queen's  apartments  were  teeming 
with  exquisite  little  gems  of  painting,  stat- 
uettes, bronzes,  etc ;  likenesses  of  Louis 
Napoleon  and  his  lovely  empress  predom- 
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mating.*  ..The  bUliard-room  is  hung  with 
family  portraits.  The  Orange  Hall,  or 
ballroom,  is  most  magnificent  in  paint- 
ings. Ceiling,  walls,  and  all  are  covered. 
Part  of  its  ceiling  was  painted  by  Rubens, 
and  part  by  Jordaens,  while  Jordaens, 
Hondthorst,  and  others  finished  the  walls. 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  hung  with  Chinese 
silk,  beautifully  worked.  But  then  its  fra- 
grant gardens,  its  flowers,  its  butterflies, 
its  birds  I  Oh,  what  music  1  The  most 
gorgeous  description  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
would  not  do  justice  to  it  Every  thing 
was  fresh  as  the  .breath  of  spring,  bloom- 
ing as  a  rosebud,  and  fragrant  as  an  or- 
ange-flower. Surely  the  occupant  most 
be  happy!  Ah!  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
For  particulars,  we  refer  to  the  social  tar- 
dea of  the  Hague. 

About  8  miles  from  the  Hague  is  toe 
watering-place  of  Scheveninom,  which  is 
very  fashionable  during  the  season.  Apart- 
ments may  be  had  at  any  price,  although 
the  tariff  is  high.  It  was  from  this  place 
that  Charles  II.  embarked  for  England 
after  the  downfall  of  Cromwell.  Omni- 
buses are  constantly  running  between  the 
village  and  the  Hague. 

Prom  the  Hague  to  Amsterdam  by  Letfdm 
and  Haarlem,  distance  36  miles.  Fare, 
first  class,  8  g.  10  c. ;  time,  2  hours. 

Lcyden  is  a  town  of  87,000  inhabitants; 
hotel,  Plaat  Royal  It  is  very  prettily  sit- 
uated on  the  Rhine,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  University,  which  has  600  students  and 
30  professors.  This  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished schools  in  Europe,  and  the  town 
long  maintained  the  appellation  of  the 
"  Athens  of  the  West."  It  has  a  rprr 
valuable  museum  attached  to  it  The 
Stadthuis,  or  town  hall,  contains  some  very 
fine  pictures ;  among  them  is  a  portrait  of 
the  brave  burgomaster,  Peter  Vanderwerf, 
who  so  bravely  defended  the  town  when 
besieged  by  the  Spaniards  in  1574.  The 
inhabitants  lived  on  dogs,  cats,  and  rats 
for  weeks  after  their  provisions  had  given 
out  They  were  finally  relieved  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  inundated  the  conn- 
try.    There  is  a  monument  erected  to  bis 

*  Although  the  queen  was  occupying  her  apart- 
ments at  the  time  the  author's  party  culW,  the 
very  kindly  went  out  to  walk,  that  we  nigM 
have  an  opportunity  to  examine  them.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  H.  de  1' Europe  waa  our  conductor, 
he  being  her  steward  or  purveyor,  which  ac- 
count*/or  the  kindness  we  experienced. 
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memory  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Pancras. 
There  is  also  a  picture  by  Weppers,  repre- 
senting the  siege.  In  the  Museum  of  Nat- 
oral  History,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  there  are  some  remarkable  mineral 
productions,  among  which  is  the  largest 
topaz  in  the  world ;  also  a  piece  of  native 
geld  weighing  nearly  17  pounds.  The 
Botanical  Gardens,  Dr.  Siebold's  Japanese 
Collection,  and  the  Egyptian  Collection, 
sue  all  well  worth  a  visit. 

Haarlem  contains  27,000  inhabitants; 
hotel,  hum  £  Or.  This  town  is  well  known 
in  history  for  the  remarkable  and  prolong- 
ed siege  which  it  endured  in  1678.  It  hut- 
ed  seven  months;  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  when  wasted  by  famine,  haying  con- 
famed  every  thing  within  the  walls,  they 
determined  to  make  a  sortie  and  cat  their 
way  through  the  enemy's  camp.  The 
Spaniards,  hearing  of  this  desperate  de- 
termination, offered  pardon  and  amnesty 
if  they  would  yield  the  city  and  deliver 
np  57  of  their  principal  citizens.  For  the 
sake  of  the  starving  women  and  children, 
57  of  the  citizens  voluntarily  yielded  them- 
selves up.  The  city  surrendered  to  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  who  basely  violated  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  putting  all  the 
garrison  and  nearly  2000  of  the  citizens  to 
death. 

Haarlem  was  formerly  famous  for  its 
blcaching-works,  as  well  as  for  its  cotton 
manuactiires  •  but  both  of  these  branches 
of  industry  have  fallen  off.  It  is  a  great 
mart  for  the  sale  of  bulbous  roots,  tulips, 
hyacinths,  and  others,  which  are  wry  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  its  outskirts,  and 
supply  the  noricultural  tastes  of  the  most 
distant  portions  of  Europe.  When  the 
tulip  mania  was  at  its  height  in  Europe, 
the  most  fabulous  prices  were  paid  for  the 
bulbs  of  Haarlem.  Instances  are  record- 
ed where  $2000  was  paid  for  a  single  bulb. 
The  public  gambled  in  them  as  they  do  in 
the  different  stocks,  and  they  were  bought 
and  sold  without  ever  appearing  in  the 
transaction.  The  highest  price  any  of 
them  now  brings  is  $50,  although  the  av- 
erage price  is  about  25  cents.  There  is 
one  horticulturist  who  exports  annually 
800,000  crocuses,  200,000  tulips,  100,000 
hyacinths,  and  100,000  ranunculuses,  be- 
sides other  flowers. 

The  principal  edifice  in  the  city  is  the 
Church  of  St.  Aawn,  a  vast  Gothic  struc- 
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ture  with  a  high  square  tower,  from  which 
there  is  an  extensive  view.  It  contains 
one  of  the  lions  of  the  Continent,  the  great 
organ,  which  has  6000  pipes  and  60  stops. 
Its  largest  metal  pipe  is  15  inches  in  diam- 
eter. It  fills  up  the  whole  of  one  end  of 
the  church,  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof. 
It  is  played  on  certain  days,  when  all  are 
admitted  gratuitously.  At  all  other  times 
the  fee  is  $5  for  the  organist  and  $1  for 
the  blower.  The  party  may  be  large  or 
small,  it  makes  no  difference.  Under- 
neath the  organ  are  three  excellent  stat- 
ues, representing  Faith,  Hope,  and  Chari- 
ty. Opposite  the  church  is  a  statue  of 
Lawrence  Coster,  the  reputed  inventor  of 
movable  types. 

At  the  south  of  the  city  there  is  a  wood 
of  considerable  extent.  In  it  there  is  a 
pavilion  fitted  up  as  a  picture-gallery,  con- 
taining the  works  of  Dutch  living  artists. 
This  elegant  mansion  was  built  by  a  bank- 
er of  Haarlem  named  Hope,  and  sold  by 
him  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  for  a  res- 
idence for  his  brother  Louis.  It  now  be- 
longs to  phe  King  of  Holland.  The  neigh- 
borhood round  Haarlem  is  beautifully  laid 
out  in  plantations  and  public  walks,  and 
sprinkled  with  lovely  villas.  The  famous 
engines  that  pumped  out  the  Lake  of  Haar- 
lem, nearly  1,000,000,000  tuns  of  water, 
are  well  worth  a  visit.  By  means  of  this 
stupendous  undertaking,  50,000  acres  of 
land  have  been  redeemed  and  made  pro- 
ductive. The  appearance  of  the  country, 
as  we  approach  Amsterdam,  is  very  in- 
teresting, causeways,  canals,  sluices,  and 
wind-mills  in  every  direction. 

Amsterdam,  derived  from  to  "  dam'*  the 
river  "Amstei,"  which  runs  through  the 
city,  and  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions.  This  commercial  capital  of  Hol- 
land, and  one  of  the  most  wonderful  in  Eu- 
rope, contains  280,000  inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal hotel  is  Brack's  Doelen  (doel  is  the 
Duteh  for  the  "  bull's-eye"  in  the  target, 
and  the  t»  was  the  place  of  resort  for  the 
marksmen).  This  house  has  been  used 
as  a  hotel  for  250  years.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  there  are  fine  spacious 
baths  connected  with  the  house. 

The  city  is  nearly  the  shape  of  a  crescent, 
surrounded  by  walls,  having  20  bastions, 
and  a  wide  canal  or  fosse;  but  its  ramparts 
have  been  planted  with  trees  and  convert- 
ed into  boulevards,  the  inhabitants  trust- 
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ing  their  safety  to  the  facility  for  inun- 
dating the  surrounding  country.  On  both 
sides  of  the  Amatol,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  the  streets  and  canals  are  very  irreg- 
ular; bat  running  parallel  with  the  walls 
are  four  canals,  and  streets  not  easily 
matched  in  any  other  city  in  Europe,  either 
for  their  length,  width,  or  elegance  of  their 
buildings.  They  are  called  Princen  Gracht, 
Keyser  Gracht,  Heeren  Gracht,  and  Singel 
Gracht  These  are  so  intersected  with 
other  canals  that  they  divide  the  city  into 
90  islands,  which  are  crossed  by  nearly  300 
bridges,  partly  wood  and  partly  atone.  The 
principal  streets  are  about  two  miles  long. 
The  houses  are  nearly  all  of  brick,  large 
and  well  built.  The  whole  city,  however, 
wharves,  streets,  houses,  and  canals,  are 
built  on  piles  driven  into  the  ground.  The 
mouths  of  the  canal  which  open  into  the 
Biver  Y  (pronounced  eye),  and  also  that 
of  the  River  Amstel,  are  provided  with 
strong  flood-gates,  and  a  dike  is  erected 
upon  the  Bide  of  the  town  nearest  the  sea 
to  guard  against  the  chance  of  inundations. 
The  harbor  is  secure  and  spacious,  and  the 
largest  ships  come  close  up  to  the  quays 
and  warehouses. 

The  Royal  Palace  is  the  finest  building 
in  the  city,  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  noblest 
to  be  any  where  met  with :  it  stands  in  an 
open  square  or  space  called  the  damm. 
This  fine  structure,  regarded  by  the  Dutch 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  is  erect- 
ed on  a  foundation  of  over  13,000  piles :  it 
is  282  feet  in  length,  235  in  depth,  and  116 
high,  exclusive  of  the  cupola,  which  is  41 
feet  higher,  and  from  the  top  of  which 
there  is  an  excellent  view  of  this  most  sin- 
gular city.  The  palace  is  richly  adorned 
with  pillars  and  various  works  of  art. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  Bonaparte  it  be- 
came his  palace.  It  was  built  between  the 
years  1648  and  1655.  It  contains  one  large 
hall  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  used  for 
a  ballroom,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe :  it  is  125  feet  long  by  55 
feet  wide,  and  is  lined  with  white  Italian 
marble.  The  palace  contains  many  splen- 
did paintings :  one  of  the  most  attractive 
is  Van  Speyk  blowing  up  his  ship  sooner 
than  yield  to  the  Belgians. 

The  Mu»ewn,  containing  an  excellent 

collection  of  about  500  pictures,  including 

several   masterpieces,  principally  of  the 

Dutch  and  Flemish  schools,  is  open  to  the 
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public  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays ;  on  oth- 
er days  1  gilder  admission  fee  is  charged. 
Catalogues  containing  lac-similes  of  the 
different  painters'  autographs  are  for  sale, 
price  1±  gilder.  This  catalogue  also  gives 
you  the  original  cost  of  most  of  the  pic- 
tures, also  the  cost  to  place  them  in  this 
gallery.  One  of  the  best  pictures  here,  al- 
though one  of  the  smallest,  is  Gerard  Dow's 
Evening  School :  the  effect  of  several  can- 
dles is  magnificently  rendered.  The  pic- 
ture is  about  14  by  20  inches:  it  cost,  in 
1766,  $800 ;  in  1808,  when  purchased  for 
the  Museum,  it  cost  $3700.  The  great 
lion  of  the  gallery  is  considered  the  Ban- 
quet of  the  Civil  Guard.  This  chef-d'osarn 
of  Van  der  Heist  represents  a  banquet  of 
the  Garde  Bourgeois,  which  took  place  June 
18,  1648,  in  the  grand  Salle  du  StLoris 
Docle  in  the  Singel  at  Amsterdam,  to  cel- 
ebrate the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Hun- 
ter. The  25  figures  which  compose  this 
picture  are  all  portraits.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds says :  "  Of  this  picture  I  had  heard 
great  commendations;  but  it  as  far  exceed- 
ed my  expectation  as  that  of  Bembrandt, 
the  Night  Watch,  fell  below  it."  Rem- 
brandt's "La  Bonde  de  Nuit,"  as  well  as 
his  "Five  Masters  of  the  Drapers'  Com- 
pany," are  considered  remarkable  works, 
notwithstanding  Sir  Joshua's  opinion.  Te- 
nters* Body-Guard,  Temptation  of  St  An- 
thony, and  Hour  of  Repose,  are  all  excel* 
lent  works.  The  Neto  Church  contains 
some  fine  monuments,  particularly  one 
erected  In  honor  of  the  brave  Admiral  De 
Ruyter.  The  Old  Church  of  St  Nicholas 
has  some  of  the  finest  painted  windows  in 
Europe. 

Amsterdam  is  famous  for  the  number  of 
its  charitable  institutions:  there  are  over 
twenty  of  different  descriptions  in  the  city. 
You  never  see  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
the  street  covered  with  rags,  and  a  csss 
of  drunkenness  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

To  obviate  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
of  navigating  the  shallow  water  of  the 
Zuyder-Zee,  a  ship-canal  has  been  con- 
structed from  Amsterdam  to  the  Holder,  a 
distance  of  50}  miles,  and  at  an  expense 
of  about  $5,000,000.  This  magnificent 
work  is  20  feet  deep,  and  sufficiently  wtdo 
for  two  large  ships  to  pass  each  other. 
The  dues  are  moderate,  and  it  has  been  of 
the  greatest  service  to  Amsterdam. 

There  are  three  theatres  in  Amsterdam, 
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which  are  opened  alternately  every  night 
in  the  week,  Sundays  excepted.  The 
performances  are  in  Dutch,  Italian,  and 
French.  There  are  alao  two  smaller  ones, 
where  smoking  is  allowed,  with  concerts 
at  Frascatfs.  An  English  writer  says 
the  Dutch  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Chinese:  like  that  industrious  and 
economical  race,  they  keep  their  hogs, 
their  docks,  and  other  domestic  *tiimala 
constantly  on  board  their  vessels.  Their 
cabins  display  the  same  neatness  as  the 
parlors  of  their  countrymen  on  shore.  The 
women  employ  themselves  in  all  the  do- 
mestic offices,  and  are  assiduous  in  embel- 
lishing their  little  sitting-rooms  with  the 
labors  of  the  needle ;  and  many  of  them 
have  little  gardens  of  tulips,  hyacinths, 
anemones,  and  various  other  flowers.  Some 
of  these  vessels  are  of  great  length,  but 
generally  narrow,  suitable  to  the  canals 
and  sluices  of  the  towns. 

Ship-building  is  carried  on  to  s  great  ex- 
tent in  Amsterdam.  There  are  also  man- 
umctures  of  linen,  cotton,  silk,  with  dis- 
tilleries and  breweries,  tanneries  and  to- 
bacco manufactories.  The  art  of  cutting 
diamonds  and  other  stones  for  the  lapida- 
ries has  here  attained  a  great  perfection. 
Tlie  factories  or  diamond-mills  are  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jews.  If  you  are  not  a 
dealer  in  diamonds,  you  can  obtain  per- 
mission to  witness  the  process  of  cutting 
and  polishing  the  stones.  The  mills  are 
worked  by  steam-engines ;  the  machinery, 
acting  on  metal  plates,  causes  them  to  re- 
volve with  fearful  rapidity.  On  these 
plates  pulverized  diamond  is  laid.  The 
diamond  to  be  polished  is  then  placed  on  a 
cap  of  axnalgamised  zinc  and  quicksilver, 
and  pressed  on  the  plates.  Diamond  dust 
Is  the  only  thing  that  will  cut  diamond. 
When  a  diamond  is  to  be  cut,  the  diamond 
dust  is  pat  on  a  very  fine  wire,  and  drawn 
rapidly  backward  and  forward.  Hence 
the  origin  of  "  diamond  cut  diamond." 
The  Jews  of  Amsterdam  and  Antwerp  mo- 
nopolise nearly  the  whole  of  this  trade. 
The  refineries  of  smalt  and  borax  are  pe- 
culiar to  Amsterdam,  as  well  as  the  manu- 
mctnres  of  vermilion  and  rouge.  Steam- 
ers leave  for  Hamburg  every  five  days ; 
also  to  London,  Hull,  St.  Petersburg,  Stock- 
holm, and  Marseilles. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  to  see  the 
town  of  Brotkf  about  6  miles  east  of  Am- 


sterdam. Ton  take  the  steam  ferry-boat 
to  Waterland,  and  a  carriage  from  there  to 
the  village.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  wealth 
of  its  inhabitants,  who  are  principally  land- 
ed proprietors  or  retired  merchants,  but 
more  celebrated  for  the  extreme  cleanli- 
ness of  its  houses  and  streets,  the  attention 
to  which  has  been  carried  to  an  absurd  and 
ridiculous  excess.  The  houses  are  mostly 
of  wood,  painted  white  and  green;  the 
fronts  of  many  of  them  are  painted  in  va- 
rious colors ;  the  roots  are  of  polished  tile, 
and  the  narrow  streets  are  paved  with 
brick,  or  little  stones  set  in  patterns.  Car- 
riages can  not  enter  the  town;  you  can 
not  even  ride  your  horse  through  it,  but 
must  lead  him  or  leave  htm  outside.  The 
natives  are  very  much  like  the  Turks: 
they  take  off  their  shoes  before  entering 
their  houses,  and  walk  in  slippers  or  in 
their  stockings.  Even  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, when  he  visited  Broek,  was  obliged 
to  comply  with  this  custom. 

Saardam. — Steamers  leave  Amsterdam 
every  two  hours  for  Saardam  in  the  sum- 
mer season.  This  town  is  remarkable  for 
two  things— containing  the  cottage  in  which 
Peter  the  Great  lived  while  learning  the 
trade  of  a  shipwright,  and  the  immense 
number  of  its  wind-mills.  Peter  the  Great, 
founder  of  the  modern  dynasty  of  Russia, 
visited  Holland  in  order  to  learn  the  art 
of  ship-building,  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  instruct  his  subjects.  He  was  troubled 
so  much  by  the  crowd  of  gazers  who  as- 
sembled to  see  him  work,  that  he  left  the 
employ  of  Mynheer  Calf,  in  whose  yard  he 
worked,  and  entered  the  dock-yard  of  the 
East  Indian  Company  in  Amsterdam,  that 
being  inclosed  by  walls.  He  subsequent- 
ly worked  in  the  dock-yards  of  Deptford, 
England.  The  cottage  was  purchased  by 
the  late  Queen  of  Holland,  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  it  inclosed 
with  shutters.  Every  portion  of  it  is  cov- 
ered with  the  names  of  visitors,  even  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  caused  a  tablet 
to  be  placed  over  the  mantle-piece  with 
the  inscription,  "  Nothing  too  small  for  a 
great  man."  Saardam  contains  about 
11,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  Greenock  of 
Amsterdam,  and  splendid  fish  dinners  may 
be  got  at  the  Otter  Hotel.  .  Its  distance 
from  Amsterdam  is  9  miles ;  time  by  steam- 
er, 1  hour.  Many  of  the  400  wind-mills  at 
this  place  are  kept  continually  grinding  a 
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volcanic  tufa,  which,  when  mixed  with 
lime,  makes  terrass,  which  has  the  remark- 
able property  of  becoming  harder  when 
submerged  in  water;  consequently,  very 
valuable  to  the  Dutch  in  the  construction 
of  their  locks  and  dikes. 

From  Amsterdam  to  Oberhausen  by 
Utrecht,  and  Arnhem,  and  Emmerich,  dis- 
tance 112  miles.  Fare,  first  class,  8  g.  80 
c ;  tame,  6  h.  15  m. 

The  ride  to  Utrecht  is  very  pleasant; 
the  neat  farm-houses,  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens blooming  with  flowers,  the  canals  and 
rich  green  fields,  the  villas  and  summer- 
houses  of  the  rich  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam, the  whole  quiet,  soft,  and  subdued, 
create  an  impression  never  to  be  effaced. 

Utrecht  contains  49,000  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tels are  Pay-Bos,  II.  BeUevue,  and  II.  Kastul 
Van  Antuxrpen.  It  is  a  well-built  and 
agreeable  city,  and  carries  on  considerable 
trade  by  means  of  rivers  and  canals.  It 
has  been  the  scene  of  several  important 
events  in  history.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
belonged  to  the  warlike  bishops,  who  de- 
rived their  title  from  its  name.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Rhine,  which  is  here  reduced 
to  a  very  insignificant  stream,  the  larger 
portion  of  its  waters  passing  into  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Mouse.  The  principal  objects 
of  attraction  in  the  city  are  the  Cathedral, 
the  tower  of  which  stands  on  one  side  and 
the  church  on  the  other ;  the  nave  of  the 
church  was  carried  off  by  a  storm  in  1674. 
.  The  tower  is  820  feet  high,  from  the  top  of 
which  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  of 
Holland  may  be  had.  The  sexton  and  his 
family  live  half  way  up  this  steeple,  and 
all  his  children  were  born  there  1  The 
church  contains  several  fine  monuments. 
The  Mint,  University,  and  Museum  are  the 
remaining  attractions.  The  University 
contains  nearly  600  students,  and  has  a 
fine  collection  of  minerals.  The  ramparts 
.  have  been  formed  into  a  boulevard  and 
planted  with  trees ;  that  on  the  side  of  the 
canal  forms  an  agreeable  promenade.  The 
MaUbaan  is  a  beautiful  avenue  of  lime- 
trees  half  a  mile  in  length  and  eight  rows 
deep.  They  were  so  very  beautiful  that 
when  Louis  XIV.  was  ravaging  the  coun- 
try, he  gave  an  express  order  that  they 
should  be  spared.  The  house  in  which 
the  famous  treaty  of  1713  was  signed, 
which  gave  peace  to  Europe,  has  been 
piffled  down ;  tho  treaty  of  1579,  which 
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separated  Holland  from  Spain,  was  signed 
in  the  University. 

The  first  bishop  of  Utrecht,  St.  Willi- 
brord,  was  an  Englishman,  who  left  Eng- 
land in  the  seventh  century  to  convert  the 
heathen.  The  Pope  ordained  him  bishop, 
and  Charles  Martel  presented  him  with 
the  castle  of  Utrecht  as  a  residence.  The 
museum  of  agricultural  implements  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  Louis  Bonaparte. 
Utrecht  has  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
large  manufactures  of  woolen,  silk,  and  lin- 
en fabrics.  It  has  more  spacious  squares 
and  fewer  canals  than  most  Dutch  towns. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  Pope  Adrian  VI. 
The  gates  of  the  city  close  at  9  o'clock,  but 
a  small  fee  will  open  them  at  any  hour. 

About  six  miles  from  Utrecht  is  a  Mo- 
ravian colony,  well  worth  a  visit.  Near  it 
is  the  celebrated  mound  erected  by  80,000 
men  under  Marshal  Grammont,  in  memory 
of  the  day  on  which  Bonaparte  was  crown- 
ed emperor.  The  whole  army  were  thirty- 
two  days  in  raising  it. 

Amheim  contains  18,000  inhabitants. 
Hotels  are  H.  Beloidere,  H.  des  Pays-Bos, 
Golden  Eagle,  The  Sun,  and  Boar's  Head, 
This  town  is  prettily  situated  on  the  Rhine, 
and  is  the  chief  place  in  Guelderland ;  it 
contains  nothing  of  importance  to  detain 
the  traveler,  although  its  suburbs  are  very 
beautiful.  Most  travelers  start  here  in 
steamers  to  make  the  ascent  of  the  Rhine, 
but  we  intend  to  come  down  the  Rhine. 
If  your  time  should  be  limited,  and  yon  do 
not  wish  to  go  farther  east,  this  is  the  best 
place  to  take  a  steamer  to  make  the  ascent. 
(See  return  route  for  description  of  the 
cities  on  the  Rhine.) 

We  now  arrive  at  the  first  Prussian  town : 
Emmerich,  containing  a  population  of  5000 
souls,  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  consid- 
erable of  a  garrison ;  baggage  and  pass- 
ports are  here  examined.  Nothing  of  in- 
terest to  be  seen. 

From  Emmerich  to  Dusseldorf,  about  V\ 
hours. 

Dusseldorf  (Stat)  Hotels:  Breidenbacker 
Hof,  excellent,  and  the  worthy  host,  Mr. 
Capellan,  is  ever  alive  to  promote  the  com- 
fort of  his  visitors ;  Hotel  Domhardt,  Dm 
Beichskronen  (Three  Imperial  Crowns). 
These  are  in  the  city — Europaischer  Hof, 
very  excellent,  and  Print  von  Prussen,  near 
the  Coin  and  Minden  Railway. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  (here 
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abort  1200  feet  broad,  and  traversed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats),  at  the  junction  of  the  small 
river  Dfissel,  is  situated  the  city  of  Dussel- 
dor£  capital  of  the  dnchy  of  Berg.  It  has 
now  a  population  of  over  50,000,  which  is 
fast  increasing ;  many  new  and  handsome 
residences  being  in  course  of  erection, 
squares  being  laid  out,  and  great  improve- 
ments taking  place  daily.  D&sseldorf, 
until  the  peace  of  Luneville,  was  a  fortified 
town,  some  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen ;  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  surround- 
ed by  gardens  and  pleasant  walks.  The 
Hof  Garten,  in  which  is  situated  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Prince  Hohenzollern,  cousin 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  abounds  with  beau- 
tifully-shaded walks,  and  extends  from  the 
Grand  Allee  down  to  the  Rhine,  and  is  the 
place  of  general  resort  for  the  inhabitants 
of  this  famed  little  city,  which  contains  at 
present  nothing  worthy  of  notice  save  the 
school  of  its  living  artists  (and  a  very  pop- 
ular school  it  is  among  American  art-lov- 
ers). They  occupy  the  palace  near  the 
Rhine  built  by  the  Elector  John  William, 
whose  bronze  equestrian  statue  stands  in 
the  market-place.  The  main  portion  of 
the  edifice  was  destroyed  by  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  French  in  1794.  It  was  here, 
up  to  1805,  the  famous  collection  of  pic- 
tures—now of  world-wide  celebrity,  and 
known  as  the  Munich  Gallery — were  to  be 
seen.  All  were  at  that  time  removed  save 
one  large  painting  of  inferior  quality, 
"The  Ascension  of  the  Virgin,"  said  to  be 
by  Rubens,  which  was  lefl>  behind  with 
some  few  old  and  worthless  specimens  of  a 
by-gone  age. 

There  is,  however,  a  most  remarkable 
collection  of  drawings  by  the  old  masters 
of  nearly  15,000  in  number,  including  sev- 
eral by  Raphael,  A.  Montagna,  Guido,  Ro- 
mano, Domenichino,  Michael  Angelo,  Ti- 
tian, etc.,  etc. ;  also  about  880  water-color 
copies  of  the  most  remarkable  paintings  of 
the  Italian  school  from  the  fourth  century 
by  RantouL  Below  this  gallery  is  the  pub- 
lic library. 

The  modern  school  of  Dflsseldorf  artists, 
which  has,  most  curiously  enough,  risen 
up  since  the  removal  of  the  old  picture- 
gallery,  was  only  originated  in  1828,  under 


the  direction  of  the  great  Cornelius  (a  na- 
tive of  the  town),  in  whose  studio  most  of 
the  distinguished  artists  of  this  school  first 
displayed  their  now  acknowledged  talents. 
The  artists  in  I860  purchased  the  celebra- 
ted residence  of  the  poet  Jacoby,  and  there 
established  their  club,  known  as  the  uMal- 
kasten"  (Painters'  box).  Strangers  can 
easily  procure  admission  thereto  by  intro- 
duction of  any  artist,  and  then  can  have 
the  proud  privilege  of  roaming  through  the 
gardens  where  Goethe,  Schiller,  Leasing 
(the  poet),  and  all  the  most  celebrated  men 
of  their  time  were  wont  to  congregate.    ' 

In  the  Allee  Strasse  is  situated  Schulte's 
Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  where  daily  new  pic- 
tures are  placed  on  exhibition  fresh  from 
the  easels  of  the  most  distinguished  artists. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  painters  of 
this  school,  every  work  issuing  from  their 
studios  is  placed  in  this  gallery,  if  only  for 
a  few  days,  it  is  the  lounge  for  the  more 
wealthy  class  of  residents  as  well  as  all 
passing  visitors,  and  here  we  often  meet 
the  principal  artists,  who  come  in  to  criticise 
or  praise  each  other's  works.  A  chenbachs, 
Sohn,  Hildebrandt,  Preyer,  Tiddeman, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  usually  to  be  found  there, 
watching  with  pride  the  growing  talents 
of  their  younger  brethren. 

Another  collection  of  good  pictures  can 
always  be  found  at  Conzen's  (Hohe 
Strasse) ;  admission  free. 

There  is  an  English  Church  service  on 
Sundays  at  the  German  Protestant  Tem- 
ple, Berger  Strasse,  at  11}  A.M. 

A  most  noteworthy  fact  is  the  establish- 
ment in  this  city  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Morland,  the  oculist,  who,  to  aid  the  poor, 
has  given  up  a  most  lucrative  practice  to 
take  the  management  of  the  Ophthalmic 
Institution  of  this  town.  Thousands  of 
cases  yearly  are  either  cured  or  their  suf- 
ferings alleviated  by  this  most  worthy  ben- 
efactor of  the  human  race.  Parties  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  flock  to  this  young 
man — from  China,  India,  Africa,  America, 
England — nay,  it  would  be  difficult  to  state 
from  whence  they  come  not ;  and  though 
large  sums  are  frequently  offered  to  secure 
his  services,  yet  the  poor  are  the  first  to 
meet  attention  at  his  hands. 
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The  States  of  Germany  extend  over  a 
large  area  of  Central  Europe,  between  the 
Baltic  Sea  and  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  on 
the  north  and  south,  from  the  Netherlands 
and  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea  on  the 
west,  to  the  borders  of  Poland,  Galicia, 
and  Hungary  on  the  east.  These  distances 
embrace  600  miles  in  the  direction  of  lati- 
tude, and  nearly  700  in  the  direction  of 
"longitude,  and  the  total  area  which  they 
comprehend  is  little  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  square  miles. 

Within  this  extensive  range  the  people 
are  nearly  throughout  German,  and,  with 
some  minor  modifications,  the  language, 
customs,  usages,  and  manners  are  the  same. 
It  is  in  regard  to  religious  and  political  in- 
stitutions that  the  chief  differences  are  to 
be  noted.  Southern  Germany  is  Catholic ; 
Northern  Germany  has  for  the  most  part 
embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  or 
Reformed  Church.  The  former  exhibits 
in  most  of  its  governments  the  forms  of 
absolute  monarchy,  while  the  latter  has 
made  at  least  some  progress  toward  the 
development  of  free  institutions. 

But,  although  the  Germans  are,  in  a  ge- 
ographical sense,  one  people,  with  a  com- 
mon language,  and  although  their  writers 
are  fond  of  indulging  in  dreams  of  a  com- 
mon nationality,  Germany  is  by  no  means 
one  politically.  It  is  divided  into  not  less 
than  86  states  of  various  sizes  and  popula- 
tion, and  in  which  various  forms  of  gov- 
ernment prevail.  The  two  principal  of 
these  states  are  Austria  and  Prussia,  which 
embrace  three  fifths  of  the  entire  extent 
of  Germany.  The  whole  are  embraced  in 
the  following  table. 

These  different  states,  while  possessing 
many  characteristics  of  climate  and  natu- 
ral productions  in  common,  have,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  larger  of  them  are  concerned, 
some  features  which  are  peculiar  to  each, 
which  will  be  noticed  as  we  pass  through 
their  various  countries. 

"  For  nine  centuries  previous  to  1792 
Germany  formed  an  empire,  governed  by  a 
sovereign  elected  by  the  different  states. 
For  the  purpose  of  administration,  the  em- 
pire was  divided  into  ten  circles,  and  com- 
prised, besides  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
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Austria  (upper  and  low 
er) 

Austria,  with  her  dif- 
ferent provinces .... 

Prussia  (including  her 
Polish  territories) . . . 

Bavaria 

Hanover 

Wiirtemberg 

Baden 

Saxony 

Mecklenberg-  Schwerin 

Uesse-Casaei 

Hesse-Darmstadt 

Holstein    and   Lauen- 
bure 

Oldenburg 

Luxemburg 

Nassau 

Brunswick 

Saxe-Weimar 

Saxe-Meiningen. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha . , . 

Mechlonburg-StreUU. . 

Saxe-Altenburg 

Waldeck 

Eeuss  (Younger) 

Llppe-Detmold 

Annalt-Dessau 

Anhalt-Bernburg. 

Schwarxb.-Rudol8tadt. 

Schwarzburg  -  Sondero- 
hausen 

Anhalt-Koetben 

Llppe-Schaumberg. . . . 

Reuse  (Elder) 

Hesse-Homburg 

Llchtenstein 

Hamburg  (free  city) . . . 

Lubeck  " 

Bremen  " 

Frankfort       " 


I 


iJ 


18,263 

283,000 

107,960 
39,628 
14,846 
7.668 
6,918 
6,776 
4,845 
4,439 
3,761 

8,729 

2,491 

1,841 

1,760 

1,531 

1,419 

971 

799 

767 

510 

461 

448 

438 

36) 

339 

881 

327 
818 
207 
144 
106 

53 
151 
127 
106 

88 


I 

S 


2,173,000 

86,000,OOJ 

16,627,000 

4,510,000 

1,759,000 

1,743,000 

1,863,000 

1.836,000 

524,000 

755,000 

853,000 

527,000 

279,000 

889,000 

425,000 

269,000 

261,000 

163,000 

150,000 

94,000 

132,000 

58,000 

77,000 

106,000 

63,000 

50,000 

68,000 

53,000 
43,000 
31,000 
83,000 
24,000 
6,000 
188,000 
47,000 
73,000 
68,000 


o'S* 
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177 

159 

1«7 
15S 
118 
227 
230 
317 
103 
141 
227 

113 
116 
211 
849 
176 
189 
167 
187 
12) 


m 

171 
246 
176 
147 
205 

177 
135 
149 
22? 

226 

119 


the  Margravate  of  Moravia  and  the  Duchy 
of  Silesia.     Its  capital  was  Vienna. 

"The  Diet,  or  general  assembly  of  the 
empire,  -which  was  composed  of  three  col- 
leges, was  convoked  by  the  emperor;  he 
was  assisted  in  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs by  the  Aulic  Council,  which  exercised 
the  functions  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
empire.  The  conquests  of  the  French,  and 
the  annexation  of  Belgium  and  the  other 
countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to 
France,  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
in  1806.  This  was  replaced  temporarily 
by  the  Confederation  of  the  Aft**,  which 
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had  for  its  object  mutual  assistance  and 
the  maintenance  of  peace  among  the  con- 
federate parties,  who  consisted  of  the  king 
of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg  and  several 
petty  sovereigns.  The  Confederation  was 
established  at  Paris  12th  of  July,  1806, 
under  the  protection  of  Napoleon.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  from  time  to  time  considerably 
augmented  till  its  dissolution  in  1813. 

44  In  1815,  the  Congress  of  Vienna  estab- 
lished the  Germanic  Confederation,  com- 
posed of  all  the  states  of  Germany,  who 
formed  an  alliance  to  secure  the  integrity 
of  their  laws  and  their  respective  territo- 
ries, and  to  wi»fritttiw  the  peace  and  order 
of  the  whole.  The  different  states  con- 
tributed to  the  military  force  in  proportion 
to  their  population.  The  Confederation 
was  represented  by  an  assembly  called  the 
Diet,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  differ- 
ent states,  the  seat  of  which  was  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main.  This  state  of  matters 
costumed  until  1818,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  replace  the  German  Diet  by 
a  representative  Parliament,  to  meet  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Main.  Such  a  body,  com- 
piled of  500  representatives,  did  meet  at 
Frankfort,  March  80,  and  drew  up  a  plan 
of  representation,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  first  German  National  Assembly  was 
elected,  and  met  likewise  at  Frankfort, 
May  18, 1848. 

"This  Assembly  elected  Archduke  John 
of  Austria  to  be  lord  lieutenant  or  regent 
(Rkekuerwemr)  of  this  newly-constituted 
German  Empire.  The  same  prince  was 
in  like  manner  elected  regent  by  the  Diet, 
when  sitting  in  Frankfort,  and  with  this 
transaction  the  existence  of  the  Diet  may 
be  said  to  have,  for  the  time  being,  at  least, 
virtually  terminated. 

14  The  newly-constituted  Assembly  pro- 
ceeded to  form  a  constitution  for  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  which,  however,  after  being 
passed,  was  not  recognized  by  the  several 
important  states.  Discussion  ensued ;  and 
on  May  30, 1849,  the  Assembly  resolved  to 
transfer  its  place  of  meeting  to  Stuttgart. 

n  But  this  resolution  not  being  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  government,  it  resolved  to 
remain  at  Frankfort,  while  a  large  body  of 
the  members  withdrew  to  Stuttgart,  where 
the  so-called  German  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned for  June  6th.  This  was  the  final 
death-blow  to  that  assemblv.  which  at  one 
time  seemed  destined  to  play  so  important 


a  part  in  German  history.  Subsequently 
to  this  period  Prussia  endeavored  to  form  a 
confederation,  with  herself  at  the  head  of  it. 
This  plan  was  opposed  by  several  states, 
including  Austria,  which  last,  proceeding 
to  act  on  the  old  law  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, by  which,  since  1815,  the  Diet  of  Ger- 
man States  had  been  annually  assembled 
at  Frankfort,  convoked  the  Diet,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  Prussia, 
With  the  exception  of  Prussia  and  Olden- 
burg, all  the  states  obeyed  the  summons. 

44  Subsequently  to  this  period,  the  pre* 
tensions  of  Prussia  to  form  and  head  a  sep- 
arate confederation  nearly  involved  Ger- 
many in  a  general  war,  which  was,  howev- 
er, happily  prevented.  Meetings  between 
the  ministers  of  Prussia  and  Austria  took 
place,  and  differences  were  so  far  arranged 
that  these  two  leading  powers,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  states,  united  in 
attempting  to  re-constitute  the  German 
Confederation,  which  was  finally  accom- 
plished, and  the  Assembly  met  at  Frank- 
fort May  80th,  1861." 

The  representative  of  Austria  presides 
at  the  sittings  of  the  Diet.  Austria  and 
Prussia  are  the  principal  powers  of  the 
Confederation,  and  exercise  a  prepondera- 
ting influence  in  the  management  of  its  af- 
fairs. In  the  general  council  of  the  Diet 
(or  the  Pieman,  as  it  is  termed),  these  two 
states,  and  also  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg,  Hanover,  and  Saxony,  each 
possess  four  votes;  Baden, the  two  Hesse 
States,  Holstein,  and  Luxemburg,  each 
three ;  and  the  other  states  each  two  votes, 
or  only  one,  according  to  their  respective 
importance ;  the  four  free  cities  have  each 
one  vote.  The  whole  number  of  votes  is 
seventy.  The  business  submitted  to  the 
Plenum  is  initiated  by  a  minor  assembly, 
or  committee,  in  which  the  total  number  of 
votes  is  only  seventeen;  the  larger  states 
having  one  each,  and  several  of  the  small- 
er being  joined  together  for  the  purpose  of 
a  single  vote.  No  organic  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  Confederation,  howev- 
er, can  be  made  without  the  sanction  of 
at  least  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  the 
full  Assembly,  or  Plenum. 

The  general  business  of  the  Diet  is  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  the  entire  Con- 
federation, and  the  management  of  matters 
relating  to  Germany  as  a  whole,  such  as 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  formation  of 
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treaties,  etc.  But  within  the  last  few  years 
many  changes  have  occulted  in  the  politi- 
cal relations  of  the  various  states  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  general  government  of  the 
Confederation  is  at  present  in  an  unsettled 
condition. 

Passports. — In  most  of  the  states  of  Ger- 
many the  police  regulations  are  very  strict. 
On  entering  the  principal  cities  your  pass- 
port is  taken  at  the  gates,  and  a  receipt 
given  for  it.  If  you  have  determined  to 
stop  at  any  particular  hotel,  by  naming  it 
to  the  gate-keeper,  he  will  forward  your 
passport  to  your  hotel,  for  which  he  ex- 
pects a  fee;  otherwise  your  courier  will 
get  it.  If  you  have  no  courier,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel  will  attend  to  it,  charg- 
ing you  a  commission ;  or  you  can  find  it 
at  the  police-office.  If  you  are  traveling 
without  a  courier,  always  state  your  inten- 
tions in  regard  to  your  future  movements 
to  the  landlord  immediately  on  your  ar- 
rival, and  it  will  invariably  save  you  time 
and  expense. 

Throughout  Germany,  thirty  pounds  of 
baggage  is  allowed  free  of  expense;  all 
above  that  is  charged.  If  you  have  muoh 
heavy  baggage,  make  arrangements  to 
send  it  ahead,  as  very  often  the  director 
will  not  allow  over  fifty  pounds  in  case  the 
baggage  car  is  full. 

The  German  Customs  Leagw. — Until  late- 
ly every  different  state  in  Germany  had 
its  own  custom-houses,  its  own  tariff  and 
revenue  laws,  which  frequently  differed 
very  widely  from  those  of  its  neighbors. 
Each  petty  state  endeavored  to  procure  a 
revenue  for  itself,  or  to  advance  its  own  in- 
dustry by  taxing  or  prohibiting  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded, and  custom's  officers  and  lines  of 
custom-houses  were  spread  over  the  coun- 
try, instead  of  being  reciprocal  and  depen- 
dent. Now,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  this  immense  country,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  freedom  of  commerce.  A 
commodity,  whether  for  consumption  or 
transit,  that  has  once  passed  the  frontier  of 
the  league,  may  be  subsequently  conveyed 
without  let  or  hinderance  throughout  its 
whole  extent  The  same  arrangements 
have  been  effected  this  year  (1862)  in  re- 
gard to  passports. 

The  duties  are  received  into  a  common 
treasury,  and  are  apportioned  according  to 
the  population  of  each  of  the  allied  states. 
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Money.— -Accounts  are  kept  in  Prussia 
in  thalers  and  silver  groschens.  30  silver 
groschen=l  thaler.  1  thaler =78  cento 
U.  S.  In  Brunswick  and  Hanover,  1  tha- 
ler = 24  good  groschens.  The  silver  coins 
are  marked  8  eiaen  thaler  =T  thaler = Stye. 
U.S.;  ftthaier=12±cU.S.;  & thaler = 
tycU.S.;  J*  thaler=»cU.S.;  and  1 
silver  groschen.  •  Prussian  gold  coins  are, 
double  Friedrichid'Or,  marked  10  thaler = 
*8  40  U.  S.;  tingle  Friedricks  cTOr,  mark- 
ed 6  thaler:;**  20  U.S.;  half  Frisdrkkt 
ePOr,  marked  2}  thaler =$2  10  U.  S.  The 
copper  coins  are,  1,  2,  8,  4  pfennings;  12 
pfennings =1  silver  groschen.  Decline 
taking  paper  money. 

The  traveler  will  notice  that  the  gold 
coin  is  marked  at  a  less  figure  than  it  act- 
ually passes  for.  For  instance,  ten-thaler 
pieces  pass  for  11  thalers  and  10  silver  gros- 
chen. We  have,  however,  given  its  actual 
value  in  dollars  and  cents  U.  S.  currency. 

There  is  a  police  regulation  throughowt 
Germany  compelling  the  proprietor  of  ev- 
ery hotel  to  hang  up  in  each  apartment  of 
his  house  a  regulated  tariff;  with  all  the 
charges  for  rooms,  meals,  servants,  com* 
missaires,  .or  valets  de  place.  If  it  is  not 
hung  up,  you  may  insist  on  seeing  it. 
The  rates  are  examined  periodically  by  a 
proper  officer  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  when  he  thinks  a  charge  too 
exorbitant  he  has  it  reduced.  The  aver- 
age prices  are:  bedroom,  1st  floor,  60  c ; 
2d  floor,  87?  c  Table  d'hote,  60  c ;  break- 
fast,  with  beefsteak,  bread,  butter,  coffee 
or  tea,  86  c. ;  valet  de  place,  50  c.  per  day. 

From  JSmmerick  to  Oberhausen  Statum, 
distance  88  miles.  At  this  station  we 
change  cars,  taking  the  train  coming  di- 
rect from  Cologne  to  Berlin,  via  "Mim*^ 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  and  Magdeburg. 

From  Oberhausen  to  Minden,  distance 
118  miles.  Time,  7  hours.  Fare,  1st  class, 
6th.9s.g.£=*4  66U.  S. 

Mindm,  a  strongly-fortified  town  on  the 
River  Weser,  contains  16,000  inhabitants* 
Hotels,  Eisenbakn  GastAoftnd  Stadt  Lorn- 
don.  The  new  barracks  and  cathedral  are 
its  principal  buildings.  The  last  has  some 
very  pretty  windows.  The  fortifications 
were  blown  up  by  Frederick  the  Great  at 
the  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  but  have 
since  been  rebuilt.  A  little  north  of  the 
town  lies  the  field  where  the  tattle  of  Mia- 
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den  was  fought  in  1759,  where  Prince  Fer- 
;  d&umd  of  Brunswick  defeated  the  French. 
|  The  Weser  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  stone 
bridge  600  feet  long,  one  of  the  arches  of 
which  was  blown  up  by  the  French  in 
1813.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  here 
of  sufficient  importance  to  detain  the  trav- 
eler. You  change  cars  at  this  station,  and 
hare  time  for  refreshments.  There  is  a 
mill  steamer  on  the  Weser  which  plies 
between  Mlnden  and  Bremen,  to  which  an 
eicdnion  might  be  made. 

firemen.— Population  76,000.     Hotels, 
H.  de  f  Europe,  H.  Lindenhof,  and  H.  Stadt 
Frankfurt.   Bremen  is  an  independent  and 
free  city,  and  only  second  to  Hamburg  as 
a  seat  of  German  commerce.    The  greater 
number  of  German  emigrants  for  America 
embark  at  this  port.     It  is  built  on-  both 
banks  of  the  Weser,  about  40  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  river.    The  fortifications 
of  the  dty  having  been  destroyed,  the 
grounds  on  which  they  stood  have  been 
laid  out  as  public  gardens,  with  rivulets 
and  sheltered  walks.     It  has  considera- 
ble manufactures,  among  the  principal  of 
wUch  are  those  of  snuff  and  cigars — the 
latter  are  the  largest  in  the  world — besides 
mmerous  distilleries  and  breweries,  linen 
aid  woolen  factories,  sugar  refineries,  tan- 
series,  soap  and  oil  works.     It  exports 
large  quantities  of  linen  and  woolen  goods, 
provisions,  and  grain.     The  literature  of 
Bremen  renders  her  the  principal  empori- 
■n  of  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Hesse,  and 
other  countries  traversed  by  the  Weser, 
in  consequence  of  which  she  has  a  large 
and  increasing  trade.    The  city  is  govern- 
ed by  a  senate,  called  D*  WUthcit  ("The 
Wisdom'*).    The  principal  buildings  are, 
tbe  Cathedral,  built  in  1160 ;  the  Church 
of  St  Ausgarioa,  with  a  spire  325  feet  in 
kight;  the  new  town  ball,  formerly  the 
arehiepiscopal  palace,  a  building  of  the 
same  elaborate  character  as  the  town  halls 
of  Bruges  and  other  cities  of  the  Nether- 
lands.   Beneath  the  old  town  hall,  built 
ib  1405,  are  the  famous  wine-cellars,  con- 
taining vats  filled  with  hock,  said  to  be 
over  100  years  old.     In  one  compartment 
of  this  cellar  are  some  casks  called  "  Rose 
sad  the  12  Apostles !"    It  is  said  the  hock 
contained  in  them  is  150  years  old,  and  was 
formerly  sold  for  two  dollars  a  glass !   Ves- 
sds  of  large  size  stop  at  Bremerhaven,  near 
tee  mouth  of  the  river.    Those  drawing 


18  or  14  feet  of  water  ascend  as  far  as- 
Yegesack,  18  miles  Below  Bremen,  and 
those  not  drawing  more  than  seven  feet 
come  up  to  the  city.  Steamers  leave  ev- 
ery other  week  for  New  York.  Fare  $100. 
from  Bremen  to  Hull,  every  Tuesday; 
from  Bremen  to  London,  every  Monday 
and  Thursday.     Fare  $10. 

From  Minden  to  Hanover,  dlstanoe  40 
miles.     Fare  52  silver  grosehens=$l  27.  • 

KINGDOM  OF  HANOVER. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  occupies  a 
large  part  of  northwestern  Germany.  Its 
northern  boundary  is  the  North  Sea;  on 
the  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Prussian  do* 
minions ;  on  the  east  by  Prussia  and  the 
course  of  the  River  Elbe,  which  divides  it 
from  Mecklenburg  and  Holsteln ;  and  on 
the  west  by  Holland.  A  small  detached 
portion  of  Hanover  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  by  the  little  territory 
of  Brunswick.  In  the  detached  part  of 
Hanover,  to  the  southeast,  is  the  metallif- 
erous group  of  the  Harts  Mountains,  their 
highest  summit,  the  Brocken,  famous  for 
its  spectral  appearances— a  gigantic  repro- 
duction of  the  figures  of  the  spectator  and 
of  surrounding  objects  upon  the  white  veil 
of  mist  which  envelops  the  mountain  at 
early  dawn. 

The  kingdom,  of  Hanover  is  formed  out 
of  the  duchies  formerly  possessed  by  sev- 
eral families  of  the  junior  branch  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick.  The  reigning  family 
derives  its  origin  from  the  union  of  the 
Marquis  d'Este,  in  the  11th  century,  with 
a  wealthy  princess  of  Bavaria,  the  issue 
of  which  received  the  surname  of  Ouelph 
from  his  maternal  ancestors,  and  inherited 
the  dukedom  of  Bavaria.  Henry  the  Proud, 
third  in  descent  from  him  last  mentioned, 
married  Gertrude,  the  ruling  princess  of 
Brunswick.  Their  son,  well  known  in  the 
history  of  the  Crusades  as  Henry  the  Lion 
(born  1129),  was  the  first  Qudpk  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Hen- 
ry II.,  king  of  England,  and  from  this  mar- 
riage both  the  houses  of  Brunswick  and 
LunebuT£  are  descended.  The  Reformation 
numbered  the  princes  of  Brunswick  among 
its  most  zealous  supporters,  and  their  sub- 
jects, during  the  thirty  years'  war,  warmly 
seconded  their  anti-papal  efforts.  Ernest  of 
Zell,  the  reigning  duke,  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  defenders  of  Luther  at  the  Diet 
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of  Worms.  His  endeavors  to  improve  the 
people,  by  establishing  clerical  and  gener- 
al schools,  when  learning  was  esteemed 
only  by  the  few,  show  him  to  be  a  man  of 
enlightened  views.  His  grandson,  Ernest 
Augustus,  married  Sophia,  granddaughter 
of  James  I.  of  England  (by  his  daughter 
Elisabeth,  the  wife  of  the  Elector-Palatine), 
and  on  this  marriage  was  founded  the  claim 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick to  the  English  crown,  acknowledged 
by  Parliament  in  1701.  George  Louis  was 
issue  of  this  marriage,  and  became  King 
of  England  in  17H,  from  which  time  till 
1887,  at  the  death  of  William  IV.,  both 
.England  and  Hanover  have  had  the  same 
sovereign.  The  Salic  law,  which  is  in 
force  in  Hanover,  by  which  the  crown  does 
not  pass  in  the  female  line,  then  conferred 
the  Hanoverian  crown  on  Ernest,  duke  of 
Cumberland,  fifth,  but  eldest  surviving  son 
of  George  III. 

In  1804  Prussia  took  possession  of  Han- 
over, but  ceded  it  in  the  same  year  to 
the  French,  who  constituted  it  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  established  in 
1808  to  make  a  kingdom  for  Jerome  Bona- 
parte. At  the  peace  of  1818,  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  reclaimed  his  rightful  do- 
minions, which  were  much  enlarged  by 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
and  formed  into  a  kingdom,  the  capital  of 
which  is 

Hanooer,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
sandy  plain,  upon  the  banks  of  the.Leine, 
an  affluent  of  the  Weser.  Population 
74,000.  Principal  hotels  KtnH.de  £■#- 
sia,  H.  de  Royate,  and  H,  de  r  Europe, 
There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  in  Hanover  of 
much  importance,  although  it  is  the  res- 
idence of  the  king.  The  old  town,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  has  crooked  and 
narrow  streets,  and  is  poorly  built  and 
dirty.  The  streets  of  the  new  town  are 
more  regular,  and  lined  with  handsome 
houses,  particularly  George  Street  and 
Frederick  Street,  opening  on  Waterloo 
Plata,  which  serves  for  a  parade-ground. 
It  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  monumental 
rotunda  of  Liebnitz,  the  philosopher  and 
mathematician.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
square  stands  the  Waterloo  column,  156 
feet  high,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
Hanoverians  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo. On  the  north  side  of  the  square 
stands  a  statue  of  General  Alton,  com* 


mander  of  the  Hanoverian 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  roy- 
al palace  or  ScMcm,  of  very  good  exterior, 
and  splendidly  fitted  up  within.  The  Bit- 
ter-Seal, or  Knight's  Hall,  is  splendidly 
furnished,  and  contains  some  very  fine  por- 
traits. .  Among  the  best  are  Napoleon, 
Wellington,  George  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.  of 
England.  The  Beliquarium  contains  bobs 
very  curious  relics,  some  of  which  were 
brought  from  Palestine  by  Henry  the  lion* 
The  Opera-house  is  a  very  handsome  build- 
ing; also  the  Mint,  Arsenal,  and  viceroy's 
palace.  The  royal  stables,  where  the 
well-known  breed  of  black  and  creanvcoU 
ored  Hanoverian  horses  are  kept,  ere  well 
worth  a  visit  This  is  the  same  stock  that 
draws  the  state  carriage  of  the  Queen  of 
England.  The&UowAtrdfeisoneofthe 
handsomest  churches  in  the  city;  it  eon- 
tains  the  remains  of  the  Electron  Sopaia 
and  her  son,  George  I.,  king  of  England. 
In  the  picture-gallery  of  Bauroth  Honsmss 
there  are  some  very  fine  pictures. 

About  half  a  mile  from  Hanover  is  Mom* 
Brilliant,  the  king's  country  residence,  and 
formerly  the  seat  of  Count  Walmsden,  was 
enriched  it  with  a  gallery  of  very  fine  pic- 
tures. About  one  and  a  half  miles  distant 
is  the  old  palace  of  Herrenhausen,  the  fa- 
vorite residenoe  of  George  I.,  who  built  it 
for  his  mistress,  Countess  Platen.  It  is 
heavy  and  tasteless,  and  appears  to  be  go- 
ing to  decay.  The  gardens,  which  are 
laid  out  in  the  old  French  style— straight 
walks,  lined  with  high  clipped  hedges— 
formerly  contained  a  fine  collection  of  rare 
plants,  but  they  were  dispersed  during  the 
late  war.  The  mother  of  George  I.  drop- 
ped down  dead  while  promenading  in  thai 
garden. 

From  Hanover  to  Brtmswici,  distance  87 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  60  s.  g.?  time,  1 
hour  16  minutes. 

DUCHT  OF  BRUNSWICK. 

The  duchy  of  Brunswick  embraces  three 
detached  portions  of  moderate  size,  in- 
closed between  the  kingdom  of  Hanover 
and  the  Prussian  dominions,  together  with 
several  pieces  of  much  smaller  extent 
The  inhabitants  of  this  duchy  are  mostly 
descended  from  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
Saxons,  and  the  low  German  language  is 
universal  among  the  villagers,  except  on 
the  Han  Mountains,  where  the  mining 
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population  speak  high  German.  Personal 
courage  and  open-heartedness  are  the  lead- 
ing characteristics  of  the  Brunswickers. 
They  are  allowed  to  be  the  best  situated, 
in  point  of  comfort  and  village  economy, 
of  all  the  Germans,  and  the  aspect  ot  the 
whole  country  is  indicative  of  good  order 
sad  prosperity.  It  is  one  of  the  best-gov- 
erned states  in  Europe.  The  public  debt 
is  lets  than  one  million  of  dollars,  and  is 
being  rapidly  reduced. 

las  present  Puke  of  Brunswick  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Henry  the  lion,  the 
bat  of  the  house  of  Welf,  who  held  the 
united  duchies  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony.   In 
their  rivalry  with  the  SwaWan  house  of 
Hohenstaufen,  in  the  12th  century,  the  par- 
ry of  the  powerful  Welfs  waa  stronger  in 
Italy  than  in  Germany,  and  the  jealousy 
entertained  of  their  power  in  the  farmer 
country  caused  all  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire to  unite  with  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Bsrherossa  in  humbling  them.    Henry  the 
lion,  having  refused  to  aid  that  emperor 
in  his  wars  with  the  free  Italian  cities  and 
the  Pope,  was  deprived,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Dirt  in  1180,  of  both  his  duchies,  and  only 
left  the  possession  of  his  allodial  domains 
of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg  (or  Hanover), 
which  were  subsequently  split  into  numer- 
ous branches,  but  merged  finally  into  the 
suH  reigning  lines  of  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick, which  is  the  elder  branch.    As  such 
the  crown  of  England  would  have  de- 
volved to  this  line,  which  claims  descent 
from  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  on  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  house  of  Stuart,  had  not  the 
Duke  of  Luneburg,  afterward  George  I., 
by  marrying  the  daughter  of  Elisabeth, 
Countess  Palatine,  the  daughter  of  James 
L  of  England,  procured  a  prior  claim  to 
the  younger  line. 

Treaties  of  mutual  inheritance  exist  be- 
tween the  houses  of  Hanover  and  Bruns- 
wick, and  die  succession  only  passes  to  the 
female  side  when  legitimate  male  heirs  fail. 
The  intimate  family  connection  which  in 
the  last  century  subsisted  between  the 
fosses  of  Brunswick  and  the  reigning  fam- 
ilies of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  engaged 
the  princes  of  Brunswick  in  political  alli- 
**oss  with  these  two  powers,  in  opposition 
to  France  and  c^easiottally  to  Austria.  The 
Prussian  army,  at  the  outset  of  the  disas- 
trous campaign  of  1806!,  was  commanded 
by  the  Duke  Charles  Wiffism  Ferdinand 


of  Brunswick,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Jena. 
Although  he  had  declared  his  duchy  neu- 
tral, and  no  Brunswick  troops  were  with 
the  Prussian  army,  yet  his  lands  were 
immediately  seized  by  the  conqueror,  and 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia. His  youngest  son,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, after  the  death  of  his  eldest,  and  the 
abdication  of  his  second  brother,  the  sole 
remaining  heir,  served  some  time  in  the 
Prussian,  and  afterward  in  the  Austrian 
army.  In  1809  this  adventurous  prince 
raised  a  small  corps,  and  attempted,  in  co- 
operation with  the  grand  Austrian  army, 
to  excite  a  diversion  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many ;  but,  finding  his  cause  ruined  by  the 
victory  of  the  French  at  Wagram,  he  cross- 
ed the  whole  of  Germany  at  the  head  of  a 
small  body  not  exceeding  2000  men,  and 
marched  from  the  Bohemian  frontier  to 
the  sea-coast  near  Bremen.  Eluding  and 
alternately  fighting  the  various  French 
corps  which  crossed  his  passage,  with  equal 
good  fortune  and  bravery  he  succeeded  in 
embarking  for  England,  where  his  troops 
joined  the  British  army,  with  permission 
to  retain  the  black  uniform  which  their 
bravery  had  Tendered  celebrated,  and 
served  until  1814  in  the  Peninsula.  Hev«- 
ing  regained  his  dominions  under  the  stip- 
ulations of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Freder- 
ick William  fell  at  the  head  of  his  troops 
while  maintaining  bis  position  at  Quatre 
Bras,  two  days  before  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo. In  the  German  Confederation  Bruns- 
wick has  the  thirteenth  voice  conjointly 
with  Nassau,  and  has  two  voices  in  the 
Plenum. 

Brunswick,  capital  of  the  duchy,  con- 
tains 44,000  inhabitants.  Hotels  axe  H. 
d?  Angltterre,  H.  do  Prus$e,  and  JSchrieder. 
Henry  the  Lion  made  this  dry  his  rest* 
dence  in  the  12th  century,  fortifying  and 
adorning  it  From  this  prince  the  present 
royal  family  of  England  are  descended. 
The  principal  objects  of  curiosity  to  be 
seen  are  the  new  palace  oTResidenzBckUm: 
it  Is  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Oraue  Hofy 
which  was  burnt  by  the  mob  in  1889.  ft 
is  a  tasteful  Greek  structure,  and  is  ele- 
gantly furnished,  containing  many. very 
pretty  modern  pictures,  and  some  of  the 
old  masters.  The  exorbitant  fee  of  two 
dollar*  is  charged  for  admission,  and  it  is 
hardly  worth  it.  The  Cathedral  of  SL 
Bkas»  waa  finished  by  Henry  the  Liont 
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it  is  an  interesting  solid  structure  in  the 
Byzantine  Gothic  style.  It  contains  the 
monument*  of  Henry  the  Lion  and  his  wife 
Matilda  (sister  of  Richard  Coaur  de  Lion). 
In  the  vaults  beneath  the  church  lie  the 
coffins  of  Duke  Charles  William  Ferdi- 
nand, who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  and 
his  son,  Duke  Frederick  William,  who  fell 
at  Quatre  Bras,  nobly  avenging  his  father's 
death.  Small  black  flags  (the  color  of  his 
uniform),  presented  the  one  by  the  matrons, 
the  other  by  the  maidens  of  Brunswick, 
hang  above  Duke  Frederick's  coffin.  Close 
to  these  lies  the  coffin  of  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  unfortunate  queen  of  George  IV., 
king  of  England.  The  church  contains 
numerous  relics  brought  from  the  East  by 
Henry  the  Lion,  his  own  statue,  the  high- 
priest's  servant's  ear,  the  bone  of  a  whale 
which  was  formerly  passed  off  as  one  of 
Goliath's  ribs,  and  various  other  articles. 
Near  the  Cathedral  stands  a  large  bronze 
lion,  said  to  have  been  cast  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  brought  from  there  by  Henry 
the  Lion,  who  placed  it  upon  a  pedestal  in 
front  of  his  palace,  on  the  site  of  which  a 
barrack  now  stands. 

The  Museum,  also  near  the  Cathedral, 
contains  numerous  gems  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  Among  the  former  there  is  a 
portrait  by  Raphael,  an  Adam  and  Ever  by 
Giorgkme,  portraits  by  Rembrandt  and  Al- 
bert Durer,  a  Marriage  Contract  and  a 
Musical  Party  by  Steens,  a  Crucifixion  by 
Benvenuto  Celini.  Among  the  leading 
antiquities  there  is  a  stone  carving  of  St. 
John  Preaching  in  the  Wilderness  by  Al- 
bert Durer;  Kosciusko's  cup,  carved  in 
prison ;  Luther's  ring,  the  sword  of  Duke 
Frederick  William,  and  the  uniform  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  The  museum  is  open 
daily  (Mondays  excepted)  from  11  to  1; 
at  all  other  times  a  fee  of  2}  Prussian  dol- 
lars is  charged  for  a  party.  The  church 
of  St.  Andrew*,  with  its  steeples,  one  of 
which  is  820  feet  high,  containing  a  bronze 
font,  and  that  of  St.  Catharine,  with  paint- 
ings by  Diebrich,  and  stained-glass  win- 
dows from  designs  by  Cranach  and  Durer, 
as  well  as  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  in  the 
pointed  Gothic  style,  are  interesting  to 
lovers  of  the  fine  arts. 

Brunswick  contains  numerous  manufac- 
tories of  linen  and  woolen  stuff,  hardware, 
etc.,  with  many  excellent  schools  and  char- 
itable institutions.    The  city  has  a  very 
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quaint  appearance,  with  innumerable  ga- 
bles, high-pitched  roofs,  and  overhanging 
stories,  -one  above  the  other,  the  tops  of  the 
houses  on  either  aide  of  the  narrow  aiiocis 
often  making  close  approach  to  one  anoth- 
er. The  cky  is  surrounded  with  pretty 
walks,  which  occupy  the  site  of  the  former 
ramparts;  here  the  citizens  have  effected  a 
cast-iron  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  the  twe 
dukes  who  fell  at  Jena  and  Quatre  Bras: 
it  is  60  feet  high.  About  a  mile  from  the 
city  is  the  monument  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  patriot  Scfaill,  who  was  shot  by 
the  French.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the 
rising  against  the  French  in  1806,  was  un- 
successful, captured,  and  shot,  with  many 
of  his  companions  in  arms.  The  body- 
guard of  the  present  duke  wear  the  same 
uniform  that  distinguished  the  Duke  Fred- 
erick William—jet  black,  with  death's  head 
and  cross-bones.  Leasing,  the  celebrated 
German  author,  is  buried  in  the  Magmi 
Kirckhof;  there  is  also  a  statue  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Plata  Lemma;  he  was  along 
time  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

From  Brunswick  to  Magdeburg,  distance 
68  miles.  Fare,  first  class,  85  s.g.=t21v; 
time,  2  h.  14  m. 

Prussian  Saxony  embraces  the  middle 
course  of  the  Elbe,  with  seme  diversified 
territories  to  the  west  of  that  river;  it 
includes  numerous  small  manufacturing 
towns,  besides  several  places  of  gi  eater 
siae  and  importance. 

Magdeburg,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe. 
It  contains  66,000  inhabitants.  Hotels 
are  Erthenog  Stephen  and  Stadt  London, 
Its  citadel  is  built  on  an  island  in  the  Elbe, 
which  runs  through  the  town.  Magde- 
burg is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  cot- 
tons, woolens,  gloves,  lace,  porcelain,  and 
tobacco.  It  has  an  active  trade,  which  is 
facilitated  by  steam  packets  on  the  Elbe. 
The  town  is  very  ancient,  having  been  in 
existence  since  the  8th  century.  It  suffer- 
ed much  during  the  religious  wars  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  but  most  of  all 
when  it  was  sacked  by  the  ferocious  TBly, 
and  80,000  of  its  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children,  murdered  in  the  moat  brutal 
manner.  It  resisted  the  Austrian  army 
under  Wallenstein  for  seven  months.  It 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  French  in 
1806,  and  also  in  1818. 

The  principal  and  perhaps  the  only  build- 
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tag  worthy  of  note  k  the  2fesi-£ircfo  or 
Cathedral,  and  that  is  truly  splendid.  The 
interior  is  magnificent,  and  contains  many 
interesting  and  highly-finished  sculptur- 
ed monuments.  It  was  badly  used  by  the 
French,  who  turned  it  into  a  stable ;  it  has, 
however,  been  lately  restored  by  the  Prus- 
sian government  at  an  enormous  expense. 
The  principal  monuments  are  that  of  Arch- 
bishop Ernest:  it  is  in  bronze,  and  sur- 
rounded by  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles ; 
the  tombs  of  the  Emperor  Otfao,  and  of 
Ins  queen  Editha ;  a  monument  of  Bake,  a 
canon  of  the  church,  who  saved  it  from  de- 
struction by  interceding  with  Tilly,  whose 
schoolfellow  he  was.  There  is  also  the 
monument  of  the  woman  of  Asseburg,  who 
wts  buried  alive,  made  her  escape,  returned 
to  her  husband  the  night  after  her  burial, 
sad  several  children,  and  lived  nine  years 
•fter.  In  the  old  market,  opposite  the 
Bathluras,  stands  the  equestrian  statues 
of  the  Emperor  Otho  and  his  two  queens : 
it  was  erected  in  979.  The  Reformer  Lu- 
ther went  to  school  in  Magdeburg,  and 
wed  to  sing  from  door  to  door  to  earn  suf- 
ficient to  support  him.  The  French  Gen- 
eral Carnot  is  buried  here :  he  was  Minis- 
ter of  War  when  Napoleon  was  First  Con- 
sol,  sad  during  the  hundred  days  was  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior ;  he  was  banished  from 
Fraaee  at  the  Restoration,  and  died  at  Mag- 
deburg in  1821. 

From  Magdeburg  to  Bertm,  distance  89 
nnlcs.  Fare,  first  class,  140  s.  g.  =$8  41 ; 
time,  3  h.  5  m. 
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Berlin,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  contains 
630,000  inhabitants.  [The  best  hotels  are 
H.  du  Nord,  and  H.  de  Russe,  a  new  house, 
splendidly  kept,  opposite  the  king's  pal- 
ace, Royal  Museum,  and  other  public 
buildings— one  of  the  finest  positions  in 
Berlin.  The  landlord  is  brother-in-law  of 
Mr.  Baur,  of  Zurich,  one  of  the  best  hotel 
proprietors  in  Switzerland.]  It  is  situated 
on  the  River  Spree,  a  small  sluggish 
stream,  and  is  ordinarily  the  residence  of 
the  monarch.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
handsomest  cities  in  Europe,  being  about 
twelve  miles  in  circumference.  It  has  a 
garrison  of  20,000  soldiers.  The  Spree 
intersects  the  city,  insulating  one  of  its 
quarters,  and  is  crossed  by  more  than  fifty 
bridges  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The 
Spree  is  navigable  for  barges,  and  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  canals  with  the  Oder, 
aa  well  as  the  Elbe,  so  that  the  interland 
water-communication  of  Berlin  is  exten- 
sive. 

The  most  prominent  objects  of  attraction 
to  the  stranger  are  the  splendid  palaces 
and  other  buildings  found  upon  either  side 
of  the  principal  street,  called  Unter  dm 
Linden,  from  its  magnificent  avenue  of 
limes.  At  one  extremity  of  this  street  is 
the  Brandenburg  gate,  which  forms  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  city,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  magnificent  triumphal  arch, 
erected  in  1789.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  Pro- 
pytoum  at  Athens.  The  Car  of  Victory 
on  the  top  was  taken  to  Paris  by  Napoleon 
as  a  trophy,  but  was  returned  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  Most  of  the  other 
streets  are  plain  and  without  ornament; 
but  there  are  some  extensive  open  spaces 
or  places  adorned  with  statues. 

The  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  is  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent monuments  in  Europe;  covering  the 
sides  of  a  pedestal  of  granite,  twenty-five 
feet  high,  are  bronze  groups,  size  of  life, 
of  all  the  leading  generals  and  statesmen 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  amounting 
in  all  to  thirty-one  persons;  chief  among 
these  are  four  of  his  generals :  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  Prince  Heinrioh  of  Prus- 
sia, General  Seydlitz,  and  General  Zie- 
then.  At  each  corner  of  the  pedestal, 
above  the  groups,  are  figures  of  Justice, 
Prudence,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance ;  be- 
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tween  these  are  bas-reliefs  representing 
different  periods  in  the  life  of  Frederick : 
the  Muse  teaching  him  history ;  Mercury 
giving  him  a  sword ;  walking  in  the  gar- 
dens of  his  palace,  surrounded  by  his  fa- 
vorite companions,  greyhounds ;  playing 
on  his  flute ;  in  tho  weaver's  hut ;  draw- 
ing the  plan  of  a  battle  after  his  defeat  at 
Rollin.  On  the  front  tablet  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  u  To  Frederick  the  Great. 
Frederick  William  III.,  1840,  completed 
by  Frederick  William  IV.,  1851."  The 
equestrian  statue  is  seventeen  feet  high, 
and  most  perfect  in  all  its  proportions ;  a 
mantle  hangs  from  the  monarch's  shoul- 
ders, his  stick  hanging  from  his  wrist ;  all 
is  most  perfect  and  true  to  life.  It  is  the 
production  of  Ranch. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Museum,  which 
is  rich  in  works  of  art,  is  the  beautiful 
bronze  statue  of  the  Amason,  by  Kiss. 
M.  Laing  says,  "  Berlin  has  the  sir  of  the 
metropolis  of  a  kingdom  of  yesterday:  no 
Gothic  churches,  narrow  streets,  fantastic 
gable-ends,  no  historical  stone  and  lime,  no 
remnants  of  tho  picturesque  age,  to  recall 
the  olden  time.  Voltaire  in  satin  breeches 
and  powdered  peruke,  Frederick  the  Great 
in  jack-boots  and  pigtail,  and  the  French 
classical  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  are  the  men 
and  times  Berlin  calls  up  to  the  traveler. 
Berlin  is  a  city  of  palaces,  that  is,  of  huge, 
barrack-like  edifices,  with  pillars,  statues, 
etc.,  etc." 

The  fixtures  which  strike  the  eye  in  the 
streets  of  Berlin  are  vast  fronts  of  build- 
ings, ornaments,  statues,  inscriptions,  a 
profusion  of  gilding,  guard-houses,  sentry- 
boxes;  the  movables  are  sentries  present- 
ing arms  every  minute,  officers  with  feath- 
ers and  orders  passing  unceasingly,  hack- 
ney droskies  rattling  about,  and  numbers 
of  well-dressed  people.  The  streets  are 
spacious  and  straight,  with  broad  margins 
on  each  side  for  foot-passengers,  and  a  band 
of  plain  flag-etones  on  these  margins  make 
them  much  mora  walkable  than  the  streets 
of  most  continental  towns.  The  open  ken- 
nels, which  are  boarded  over  only  at  the 
gateways  of  the  palaces  to  let  the  car- 
riages cross  them,  must  be  particularly 
convenient  for  the  inhabitants,  for  they 
are  not  at  all  particularly  agreeable.  Use 
reconciles  people  to  nuisances  which  might 
be  easily  removed.  A  sluggish  but  consid- 
erable river,  the  Spree,  stagnates  through 
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the  town,  and  the  money  laid  out  in  etno- 
co-work  and  outside  decorations  of  the 
houses  would  go  far  toward  covering  over 
their  drains,  raising  the  water  by  engines, 
and  sending  it  in  a  purifying  stream 
through  every  street  and  sewer.  This, 
however,  is  now  being  rectified. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  civilization  of  tho  Use 
arts  and  that  of  the  useful  arts  in  their  in* 
fluences  on  social  well-being,  that  this  city, 
as  populous  as  Glasgow  or  Manchester, 
has  an  Italian  opera,  two  or  three  theatres, 
a  vast  picture-ipallery,  a  statue-gallery, 
and  museums  of  aU  kinds ;  a  musical  acad- 
emy, schools  of  all  descriptions,  a  Univers- 
ity with  142  professors,  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  science  who  can  be  collect- 
ed in  Germany,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
capital,  the  central  point  of  taste  in  the 
fine  arts,  and  of  mind  and  intelligence  in 
literature  for  a  vast  proportion  of  the  en- 
lightened and  refined  of  the  European  pop- 
ulation. 

Berlin  owes  much  to  the  taste  and  mu- 
nificence of  its  sovereigns.  Tho  quarter 
called  the  New  Stadt  was  built  by  the  great 
elector,  Frederick  William,  in  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  He  also  planned 
Unter  den  Linden  Street,  and  otherwise 
greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  tile  oily,. 
The  succeeding  monarch*,  especially  Fred- 
erick I.,  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  late 
monarch,  have  added  many  new  streets, 
squares,  and  suburbs,  and  have  embellish- 
ed the  city  with  many  splendid  buildings 
and  monuments.  The  long  bridge  of  stone 
which  crosses  the  Spree  has  a  fine  eques- 
trian bronze  statue  of  the  great  elector, 
Frederick  William,  and  is  considered  a 
work  of  great  merit.  Opposite  the  Guard- 
house stands  the  bronze  statue  of  Blucher, 
and  on  each  side  stand  the  marble  statues 
of  Generals  Bulow  and  Scharnhorst,  all  by 
Rauch. 

The  Unter  dm  Lindm  is  considered  one 
of  the  finest  streets  in  Europe.  It  is  about 
one  mile  long,  from  the  royal  palace  to 
the  Brandenburg  gate.  The  fine  avenues 
in  the  centre  are  composed  of  chestnut, 
linden,  plantain,  acacia,  and  aspen  trees, 
whose  various  foliage  contrasts  beautifully 
with  the  elegant  palaces  and  public  builaV 
ings  that  line  each  side  of  the  street.  Here 
are  the  palaces  of  the  Queen  of  Holland, 
Prince  William  of  Prussia  (son-in-law  of 
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Queen  Victoria),  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arte,  the  King's  Palace,  the  Opera-house, 
the  Arsenal,  and  the  Seminaries  of  the  Ar- 
tillery and  Engineer*.  Here  the  fashion- 
able and  wealthy  exhibit  themselves  and 
their  iplendid  equipages. 

Berlin  is  the  first  city  in  Germany  for 
the  variety  of  its  manufacturing  works. 
The  principal  are  those  of  cloths,  linen,  car- 
pets,  silks,  ribbons,  and  printed  cottons, 
|     Berlin  jewelry,  paper,  porcelain,  and  musi- 
i    eel  instruments.    It  is  the  great  centre  of 
!    instruction  and  intellectual  development 
is  Northern  Germany.    Its  libraries  are 
luge,  end  educational  establishments  very 
natrons.    Its   University,  founded   in 
1M6,  eoamrising  schools  of  jurisprudence, 
medietne,  and  philosophy,  has  nearly  two 
thousand  scholars.     It  has  an  Academy  of 
Fiat  Arts,  an  Academy  of  Sciences,  an 
Aesdeay  for  the  Encouragement  of  Indus- 
try, end  an  Academy  of  Musk,  a  Geo- 
graphical Society,  and  Society  of  Natural 
History,  a  Theological  Seminary,  schools 
of  Artillery,  Military  Engineering,  Archi- 
tects!*, Sculpture,  Painting,  and  Music. 

The  Prussian  capital  has  numerous  ex- 
cellent hotels  and  cams,  and  itspublio  con- 
^yanees  are  under  the  best  management, 
hi  summer,  upward  of  1000  dfoschkies 
ire  kept  in  the  street  for  hire.  The  tares 
■re,  tor  1  or  2  persons  the  coarse  or  drive, 
6  t»g.=12  c  U.  8. ;  8  or  4  parsons,  one 
thud  more;  and  by  the  hour,  17}  a.  g. 
The  prices  at  hotels  are  high,  with  the  ex- 
emption of  rooms.  Diner  table  d'hote, 
with  wine,  40  s.  g. ;  breakfast,  bread,  cof- 
fct,  cutlets,  and  eggs,  20  e.g.;  medium 
nam,  20  a.  g. :  in  all,  about  $2  per  diem. 

The  suburbs  have  many  attractions, 
tends  the  walls,  which  are  16  met  high, 
sad  entered  by  16  gates,  we  have  the  Tkkr- 
oris*,  in  which  a  corao  has  been  establish- 
ed, and  the  J&mmVry,  a  sand-hill  south  of 
the  gate  of  Halle,  on  which  is  erected  an 
bun  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Prus- 
rins  who  fell  in  the  war  with  Napoleon, 
and  whence  the  only  good  view  of  the  city 


The  churches  of  Berlin  am  not  of  much 
haparaace.  The  principal  one  here  is  the 
Odktkul  or  Dom.  It  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  is  cele- 
wated  for  being  the  burial-place  of  the 
royal  family.  It  contains  the  coffin  of 
Jhrierkk  William,  the  great  elector,  and 


Frederick  I.,  king  of  Prussia.  It  also  con- 
tains statues  of  various  electors.  The 
"  Mendelssohn's  Choir"  chant  every  Sun- 
day at  10  A.M.  The  other  churches  are 
the  Church  of  Friedrichewerder,  St.  Peter* e, 
St.  Nickola*—thi*  last  contains  the  tomb 
of  Puflfendorff;  and  St.  Hedwig. 

The  Mueewn  of  Berlin  stands  unrivaled 
in  Europe,  that  is,  if  taken  as  a  whole.  Aa 
a  building,  there  are  few  that  can  surpass 
it:  the  splendid  marble  columns  and  stair- 
cases, the  cleanliness  and  order  in  which 
every  thing  is  arranged,  renders  the  effect 
truly  magnificent.  Its  picture-gallery  may 
be  surpassed  by  the  picture* gallery  at 
Dresden,  or  the  Uflzzo  Gallery  or  Pitti 
Palace  at  Florence ;  but  tiuy  have  not  their 
Museum  of  Antiquities  nor  historical  relics. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  Museum  of  An- 
tiquities, on  the  second  the  Sculpture-Gal- 
lery, and  on  the  third  the  Picture-GaUery. 
In  the  rear  of  the  Old  Museum,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  a  covered  arcade,  stands 
the  Ne»  Mueewn,  a  most  splendid  building, 
rich  in  antiquities,  Egyptian  and  northern, 
as  well  as  historical  and  ethnological  cot 
lections.  In  front  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Old  Museum  stands  an  enormous  vase  of 
polished  granite  66  feet  in  circumference. 
It  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  block 
out  of  which  it  waa  made  was  brought  from 
Furstenwald,  a  distance  of  82  miles,  by 
floating  it  down  the  Spree.  It  waa  polish- 
ed by  steam-engines,  and  placed  where  it 
now  stands  with  incredible  labor  and  ex- 
pense. The  front  walls,  or  portico  of  the 
Museum,  are  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Cor- 
nelius, and  are  the  admired  of  all  admirers. 
They  are  allegorical  representations  of  the 
creation  of  the  universe. 

The  Pictnre-Gallery  is  divided  into  near- 
ly 40  different  departments,  containing  in 
the  first  division  the  pictures  of  the  Ital- 
ian, French,  and  Spanish  schools,  and  in 
the  second  the  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Ger- 
man. The  collection  of  pictures  here  has 
been  much  augmented  by  the  removal 
from  the  palace  of  Sans  Soud,  in  Potsdam, 
and  different  royal  palaces  in  Berlin,  the 
principal  works  of  art  contained  therein, 
which  has  been  done  with  the  permission 
of  the  king.  There  is  a  very  fine  cata- 
logue published,  the  purchasing  of  which 
we  would  decidedly  recommend.  Fore- 
most in  this  gallery— notes  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture to  look  at,  for  in  many  places  the  cot 
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or  is  entirely  gone,  but  as  a  relic  of  the 
mighty  master — is  the  "Madonna  Anca- 
jani"  of  Raphael.  It  is  placed  in  a  large 
oaken  frame,  which  is  beautifully  carved. 
It  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the 
stable  at  the  moment  when  the  magi  ar- 
rived to  worship  the  infant  Christ.  There 
has  been  a  fine  copy  taken  of  it,  which  is 
also  shown.  It  derives  its  name  "  Anca- 
jani"  from  its  former  owners. 
.  A  beautiful  series  of  twelve  paintings  of 
the  Dutch  school  by  Van  Eyck  is  known 
as  "The  Worship  of  the  Spotless  Lamb." 
The  centre-piece  of  this  same  series  we  no- 
ticed in  our  description  of  Ghent.  Two 
pictures  by  Correggio — Io  and  the  Cloud, 
and  Leda  and  the  Swan — are  well  worth 
examination,  not  only  as  works  of  art,  nor 
for  the  celebrity  of  the  master,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  incidents  connected  with  them. 
They  were  formerly  in  the  gallery  of  Phi- 
lippe, duke  of  Orleans,  while  Regent  of 
France,  and  were  considered  the  most  pre- 
cious gems  there.  After  his  death  they 
descended  to  his  son,  Louis,  duke  of  Or- 
leans, who  was  renowned  for  his  piety. 
From  motives  of  false  delicacy,  he.  cut  out 
the  heads  of  Io  and  Leda,  and  burned  them, 
fie  also  cut  the  picture  of  Leda  to  pieces, 
but  by  accident  the  pieces  were  not  de- 
stroyed. Both  pictures  were  purchased 
by  Frederick  the  Great.  The  head  of  Io 
Was  replaced  by  a  French  artist,  and  that 
of  Leda  by  a  German.  You  can  hardly 
distinguish  that  they  have  ever  suffered 
from  any  ill  treatment.  In  the  Spanish 
school,  one  of  the  finest  paintings  of  Mu- 
rillo  is  St.  Anthony  embracing  the  infant 
Savior.  There  are  several  fine  paintings 
by  Rubens,  among  which  is  his  Resurrec- 
tion of  Lazarus ;  a  portrait  of  Duke  Adolph 
of  Guelderland  shaking  his  fist  at  his  fa- 
ther, by  Rembrandt;  a  bear-hunt  by  Sny- 
ders,  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the  gal- 
lery. Teniers'  Temptation  of  St.  Antho- 
ny is  very  droll. 

The  entrance  to  the  Sculpture-Gallery  is 
most  magnificent  in  its  proportions,  and 
decorated  with  antique  statues  and  origi- 
nal tapestries.  The  principal  gems  here 
are  Canova's  Hebe,  the  antique  statue 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  of  the  Boy 
praying,  a  bronze  statue  of  Napoleon  II., 
a  Venus,  and  the  bust  of  Julius  Cesser 
standing  on  a  table  of  Frederick  the  Great 
The  Antiquarium  is  filled  with  gems,  coins, 
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vases,  bronzes,  armors,  spears,  terracotta, 
and  all  kinds  of  earthenware. 

In  the  New  Museum  are  the  Egyptian 
curiosities  and  antiquities.  In  one  of  the 
halls  there  is  an  Egyptian  temple,  sur- 
rounded with  pillars,  and  inclosing  statues 
of  deities  and  kings.  The  whole  collec- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  Europe. 
Here  are  the  ancient  Egyptians*  weapons 
of  offense  and  defense,  implements  used  in 
the  various  arts,  articles  of  dress,  medicine- 
chests,  cooking  utensils,  instruments  used 
in  embalming,  such  as  brass  hooks  for 
drawing  the  brain  through  the  nostrils, 
mummies  of  sacred  animals  they  wor- 
shiped, the  contents  of  the  tomb  .of  a  high- 
priest  brought  from  Thebes,  viz.,  2  mod- 
els of  such  vessels  as  navigated  the  Nile 
in  former  days,  completely  rigged,  with 
figures  of  a  dead  body  and  party  of  mourn- 
ers on  board ;  a  priest's  wand,  the  leg  and 
skull-bone  of  an  ox.  These  antiquities 
fill  five  different  apartments,  and  are  most- 
ly the  collections  of  M.  Leipsiua,  General 
Mimitola,  and  M.  Passalaoqua. 

The  Berlin  Museum  is  very  rich  in 
historical  collections  and  works  of  art. 
Among  the  latter  is  the  life  of  Christ, 
carved  in  wood,  an  ivory  crucifix  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  a  head  carved  in  wood  by 
Albert  Durer,  an  ornamented  cabinet  made 
for  Philip  II.,  duke  of  Pomerania.  The 
principal  relics  are  the  decorations  and  or- 
ders of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  presented 
by  the  different  sovereigns  of  Europe,  also 
his  hat,  all  of  which  were  found  in  his 
traveling-carriage  at  Waterloo,  from  which 
he  escaped  so  narrowly,  a  miniature  wind- 
mill made  by  Peter  the  Great  while  learn- 
ing the  trade  of  shipwright  at  the  docks 
of  the  East  India  Company  at  Amsterdam, 
a  wax  figure  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  the 
same  uniform  he  wore  the  day  of  his  death, 
surrounded  by  his  books,  walking-cane, 
fluV»,  a  cast  taken  of  his  face  after  death, 
the  ball  with  which  he  was  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Rossbach,  etc.  Here  are  also 
two  cannon  balls,  both  flattened  on  ona 
side.  It  is  said  they  met  in  the  air  at  the 
siege  of  Magdeburg.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous relics  of  the  father  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  prominent  among  which  are  his  to* 
bacco-pipes,  a  gaudy  white  dress  that  be- 
longed to  Marat,  and  a  thousand  other 
things  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  men- 
tion.   It  would  be  advisable  to  take  a  ««£■ 
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etdejfhoe  the  first  day  you  visit  the  Muse- 
um, after  that  you  may  go  alone.  The 
scripture  and  picture  galleries  are  open 
daily  (Sunday  excepted)  in  summer  from 
10  to  4,  and  in  winter  from  10  to  8.  The 
collection  of  vases  and  bronzes  can  only 
be  Tinted  on  Wednesdays. 

Hie  Umvtrgity  is  a  large  and  magnifi- 
cent building,  and  ranks,  as  an  education- 
al establishment,  second  to  none  in  Ger- 
many. In  its  left  wing  is  the  Museum  of 
Kataial  History,  open  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  from  12  to  2.  Tickets  of  admis- 
sion are  given  out  the  day  previous  by  the 
directors.  On  the  right  wing  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  Anatomical  Museum,  one  of  the 
moat  valuable  in  Europe.  It  is  open  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  from  4  to  6  in 
rammer,  and  from  2  to  4  in  winter. 

Tkt  Royal  library  is  a  very  indiflerent- 
boking  building,  but  contains,  in  addition 
to  a  large  number  of  valuable  relics  and 
ctnfetities,  over  500,000  volumes  and  6000 
M8S.    There  is   also  a  public  reading- 
room  and  a  private  reading-room,  where 
may  be  seen  all  the  reviews  and  Journals 
ef  the  day.    One  of  the  most  interesting 
cariosities  in  the  library  is  an  album,  with 
■*  very  beautiful  miniature  portraits  by 
UcasCranach ;  Luther's  Bible,  from  which 
be  made  his  translation ;  his  translation 
of  the  Psalms ;   Guttenberg's  Bible,  the 
fat  book  printed  with   movable   types 
(1450) ;  also  the  prayer-book  which  Charles 
I.  carried  to  the  scaffold ;  the  two  hemi- 
spheres of  metal  by  which  Otto  Guericke 
wovered  the  principles  of  the  air-pump, 
and  numerous  other  articles  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  scientific  traveler. 

The  Royal  Palace  is  a  building  of  im- 
mense size,  built  of  brick  and  covered  with 
rtueco,  at  the  gate  of  which  stand  the 
bronze  horses  with  grooms,  copied  from 
toe  M  Monte  Orallo"  horses  at  Rome. 
Ine  sumptuous  furniture,  the  grandeur  of 
the  apartments,  and  the  historic  interest 
which  hangs  about  this  palace,  renders  it 
an  object  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance. The  royal  chapel  is  quite  modern 
fa  fte  fittings,  paintings,  and  decorations ; 
ft  contains  numerous  modern  pictures  and 
portraits.  The  white  hall  is  the  most  mag- 
BhVent  apartment  in  Berlin  j  it  contains 
statues  of  the  Brandenburg  electors  and 
allegorical  figures.  The  knight's  hall,  or 
tame-room,  is  sumptuously  decorated. 
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Frederick  the  Great's  rooms  will  be  ex- 
amined with  much  interest.  It  is  said 
this  palace  was  formerly  haunted  by  a 
white  lady,  who  appeared  only  to  announce 
the  death  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family ! 
•  The  Sckbmbrueke  is  ornamented  with 
eight  groups  of  marble  statuary,  very  fine- 
ly executed.  The  Artenal,  on  Unter  den 
Linden  Street,  is  a  very  beautiful  building. 
It  contains  over  100,000  stand  of  arms,  and 
numerous  warlike  relics,  such  as  samples 
of  all  the  weapons  of  war  used  by  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  Europe;  the  keys  of  nu- 
merous fortresses  captured  by  the  Prus- 
sians, cannon,  guns,  colors,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Opera-house  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  and  in  no  city  on  the  Continent 
has  tiie  author  ever  seen  such  an  opera 
company  and  such  a  ccrpe  de  ballet  under 
one  roof.  There  is  no  city  where  music  is 
more  universally  patronized,  or  where  the 
opera  is  better  performed  or  more  heartily 
appreciated  than  in  Berlin.  Mr.  Strang 
says,  "  It  is  not  fashion,  but  a  passion  for 
the  art  that  prompts  the  crowd  of  admiring 
listeners  to  congregate  in  the  Opera-house 
—listeners  whose  judicious  applause  is  at 
once  illustrative  of  their  taste  for,  and 
knowledge  of  good  music" 

The  New  Theatre,  built  by  Schinkel,  is 
ornamented  with  a  good  deal  of  sculpture. 
This  theatre  is  dedicated  to  the  regular 
drama,  and  is  generally  well  attended. 
The  German  and  French  company  play 
alternate  nights.  The  pieces  are  splendid- 
ly put  upon  the  stage.  There  is  attached 
to  it  subscription-rooms  for  balls  and  con- 
certs, which  are  frequently  attended  by 
the  court.  The  concert-room  is  of  beauti- 
ful architectural  proportions,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  holding  1200  persons.  There  are 
two  other  theatres  of  minor  importance, 
as  well  as  an  amateur  musical  association 
composed  of  persons  belonging  to  the  high- 
er classes,  who  give  weekly  performances. 

The  Orphan  is  a  ballroom  where  the 
lower  classes  dance  and  the  higher  classes 
look  on.  The  Bights  seen  here  are  often 
very  amusing.  The  condition*  are  much 
frequented  by  the  upper  classes.  They 
resemble  our  confectioners'  shops,  but  are 
far  more  spacious,  and  fitted  up  with  great- 
er attention  to  comfort  and  elegance.  In 
addition  to  refreshments  of  all  kinds,  they 
are  supplied  with  foreign  and  domestic 
newspapers,  and  literary  and  scientific  joor- 
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nab.     The  best  is  H.  Sohnbert,  Char- 
lotten  Strasse  56. 

Tea  and  coffee  constitute  the  favorite 
beverage  of  the  higher  classes;  and  the 
latter,  when  they  can  afford  it,  is  popular 
with  all  ranks.  The  gin-palaces  are  supe- 
rior to  those  of  London,  and  more  frequent- 
ed,  dram-drinking  being  very  prevalent  in 
Berlin.  For  Bavarian  beer,  Happold's,  in 
Grun  Strasse,  is  the  best  place.  Among 
the  dealers  in  paintings,  the  best  is  N.  L. 
Lepke,  No.  12  Untor  den  Linden. 

Of  the  Embroidery  Manufactories,  the 
greatest  is  B.  Soxnerfeld's,  No.42  Leipseger 
Street,  who  keeps  the  principal  store-house 
of  finished  and  unfinished  embroideries. 

For  Antique  and  Modern  Bronzes,  for 
which  Berlin  is  justly  celebrated,  the  best 
and  largest  assortment  may  be  found  at 
Adolph  Nevirs,  No.  14  Untor  den  Linden. 

At  Charlottenburg  there  is  nothing  ot 
importance  to  see  but  the  palace  built  by 
Frederick  I. ,  and  the  monuments  of  the  lato 
King  and  Queen  of  Prussia.  Queen  Loui- 
sa, who  was  considered  the  most  beautiful 
and  amiable  princess  of  the  day,  is  buried 
in  a  small  Doric  temple.  Her  monument, 
that  all  travelers  visit,  is  considered  the 
masterpiece  of  the  sculptor  Rauch.  The 
town  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
and  is  the  summer  residence  of  many  of 
the  citizens  of  Berlin. 

The  distance  from  Berlin  to  Potsdam  is 
about  18  miles.  Trains  leave  every  two 
hours.  By  no  means  omit  making  this 
excursion.  Potsdam  is  the  Versailles  of 
Prussia,  It  contains  42,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  a  great  station  for  the  Prussian  army, 
and  is  altogether  military  in  its  aspect. 
Potsdam  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Riv- 
er Havel,  surrounded  by  groves  and  rivu- 
lets, streams  and  forests,  meadows  and  gar- 
dens, and  .every  thing  to  make  a  landscape 
lovely,  mountains  alone  excepted.  The 
architecture  of  the  houses  is  very  splen- 
did. It  boasts  of  five  royal  residences  in 
and  about  it,  the  palace  of  Sans  Souci,  the 
Royal  Palace,  the  New  Palace,  the  Marble 
Palace,  and  Babelsburg.  A  carriage  with 
a  valet  de  place  had  better  be  taken  from 
the  station.  In  the  Garrison  Kirche,  in 
the  town,  lie  the  remains  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  They  are  contained  in  a  plain  sar- 
cophagus, and  lie  above  the  ground.  He 
requested  to  be  buried  with  his  favorite 
dogs  and  war-horse  in  the  garden  of  Sans 
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Souci,  but  his  request  was  not  complied 
with.  Bonaparte  carried  off  his  sword, 
which  formerly  lay  upon  the  top  of  his  cof- 
fin. The  pulpit  and  walls  axe  now  adorn- 
ed with  standards  and  eagles  taken  from 
the  French.  The  same  vault  contains  tho 
marble  sarcophagus  of  William  I.  The 
custodian  expects  a  fee  of  one  franc. 

Sans  Souci  is  built  on  the  height  of  a 
succession  of  terraces,  planted  with  vines, 
olives,  and  orange-trees.  It  is  a  series  of 
low  and  unpretending  buildings,  but  its 
colonnade  is  very  fine.  There  are  not 
many  fine  pictures  here.  The  principal 
objects  of  mtererst  are  the  apartments  in 
which  the  Great  Frederick  died.  They 
contain  the  clock  he  used  to  wind  up  with 
his  own  hand,  and  which  stopped  just  at 
the  moment  he  died,  20  minutes  past  2. 
At  the  ends  of  the  terrace  are  the  graves 
of  his  horse  and  dogs. 

Contiguous  to  Sans  Souci  stands  the  fa- 
mous historical  wind-mill.  Frederick  the 
Great  desired  to  purchase  it,  that  he  might 
pull  it  down  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
his  gardens  in  that  direction ;  the  miller 
refused,  and  the  king  brought  a  suit 
against  him,  but  was  beaten  in  the  court. 
He  then  erected  for  the  miller  the  present 
large  mill,  as  a  monument  of  Prussian  jus- 
tice. Some  years  since,  the  owner,  having 
met  with  reverses,  offered  to  sell  the  mill 
to  the  king,  who  immediately  settled 
enough  on  the  miller  to  defray  his  debts, 
saying  the  mill  belonged  to  Prussian  his- 
tory, and  should  not  be  removed.  In  the 
grounds  of  Sans  Souci  stands  the  villa  of 
Charlottenhof;  built  by  Frederick  William : 
it  is  in  imitation  of  a  Pompeian  dwelling, 
with  a  bath,  fountains,  statues,  and  hronses, 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 

About  2}  miles  from  Potsdam  stands 
the  New  Palace,  erected  by  Frederick  the 
Great  after  the  Seven  Years'  war,  at  an 
enormous  expense,  to  show  his  enemies  the 
extent  of  his  finances :  some  of  the  apart- 
ments are  beyond  description  in  the  pro- 
fusion and  richness  of  the  marble  used ;  one 
room  is  entirely  lined  with  shells  and  min- 
erals, stuck  on  the  walls  to  represent  a 
grotto.  There  are  some  very  good  paint- 
ings here.  In  a  small  library,  for  Freder- 
ick's private  use,  there  is  a  copy  of  the 
king's  own  works,  with  notes  and  criti- 
cisms in  the  handwriting  of  Voltaire.  In 
a  small  temple  near  the  palace  is  a  beaut*- 
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fol  statue  of  Louisa,  queen  of  Prussia,  by 
Bauch.  A  fee  of  2  francs  is  expected*  It 
would  be  better,  however,  to  let  the  com- 
nrissaire  attend  to  the  -whole  of  the  foes  in 
Potsdam. 

The  Marble  Palace,  built  by  Frederick 
William  II.  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  is 
very  pretty,  and  has  some  fine  modern  pic- 
tores.  A  beautiful  view  of  this  lovely 
panorama  may  be  had  from  the  Tower  of 
Ffingstberg,  erected  in  imitation,  of  a  villa 
atTivoli 

Aa  you  enter  the  town  from  the  station 
you  pass  the  old  palace,  erected  toward 
the  dote  of  the  17th  century.  It  contains 
lotbing  of  importance  except  the  furniture 
aied  by  Frederick  the  Great,  the  covering 
•f  which  was  nearly  all  torn  off  by  the 
claws  of  his  dogs.  The  apartments  are 
kept  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  when 
}  he  was  alive.  Adjoining  his  bedroom 
i  there  is  a  small  cabinet  where  he  used  to 
i  dine  alone,  or  with  a  friend,  without  any 
attendance,  every  thing  coining  through 
the  floor  in  a  dumb-waiter,  he  placing  the 
dishes  on  the  table  himself.  The  Tabact*- 
CoQegkon,  or  smoking  club,  where  Freder- 
ick's father  used  to  hold  his  boisterous 
■eatings  and  deliver  his  smoking  lectures, 
is  bordering  on  the  basin  of  the  lake. 
I  One  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  Prussia,  or 
perhaps  in  Germany,  is  BadMurg,  the 
country  residence  of  the  late  Prince  Regent 
of  Prussia  (now  king),  father  of  young 
Frederick  William,  prince  of  Prussia,  who 
married  the  Princess  Royal  of  England: 
it  is  often,  also,  the  residence  of  that  prin- 
ts*. It  is  a  modern  castle  designed  by 
8cai&keL  The  house  is  beautifully  fur- 
nished, and  the  grounds  laid  oat  with  ex- 
quisite taste.  Visitors  are  freely  admit- 
ted. The  housekeeper  expects  a  fee  of  a 
fane  each  person.  Yon  are  obliged  to  reg- 
ister your  name  in  the  visitors'  book  be- 
fore yon  leave. 

From  Berlin  an  excursion  might  be 
made  to  the  free  city  of  Hamburg,  al- 
though, if  not  intending  to  return  to  En- 
gland or  visit  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  hardly 
*o  object,  as  it  is  entirely  out  of  our  route, 
and  the  distance  is  long.  We  will  give  a 
•tort  description  of  it 

From  Berlin  to  Hamburg,  distance  175 
niles.    Fare,  first  class,  300  s.  g.  =$7  50 ; 
faie,  9  hours. 
Tou  had  better  pay  both  tooys  in  silver 


groschens,  for,  according  to  Bradshaw's  Of- 
ficial Guide,  you  pay  from  Hamburg  to  Ber- 
lin 26 mark*:  it  says  a  mark— 1*.  44. —33*. 
4d.  =$8  33  c  U.  8.  On  the  opposite  page 
it  says  from  "Berlin  to  Hamburg,  fare  800 
s.  g. :  1  s.  g.  =l±d.,  or  10=3#."  80s.  =$7 
50 1     So  pay  in  groschens,  by  all  means. 

We  pass  the  town  of  Ludwigtlvat,  con- 
taining about  4000  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  His  stables  are 
well  filled  with  the  finest  horses  in  the 
country.  He  pays  particular  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  stock. 

Hamburg,  a  free  imperial  city  of  Ger- 
many, situated  on  the  River  Elbe,  about 
75  miles  from  its. mouth.  It  contains 
170,000  inhabitants.  The  principal  ho- 
tel is  StreWs,  which  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Lungternstieg.  Money  is  kept  in 
marks  and  schillings.  17  schillings =1 
mark=30  cU.S.  It  is  the  first  commer- 
cial port  of  Germany.  Its  imports  amount 
to  150  million  dollars,  and  exports  145 
million  annually.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  cities  of  the 
world.  Vessels  of  large  size  come  quite 
up  to  the  town,  in  front  of  which  the  river 
is  divided  into  several  channels  by  numer- 
ous small  and  exceedingly  fertile  islands. 
The  older  portion  of  Hamburg  was  badly 
built,  and  consisted  of  narrow  and  dirty 
streets,  but  in  1843  sixty-one  streets  and 
1747  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
many  important  improvements  were  made 
in  the  process  of  rebuilding.  The  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  city  is  really  Y&ry  mag- 
nificent, but  there  are  few  public  buildings 
deserving  of  special  note. 

The  Exchange  here  is  a  very  beautiful 
building.  It  was  finished  in  1841.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  sights  is  to  look 
down  from  the  galleries  during  change, 
and  watch  the  excitement  depicted  on  the 
faces  of  from  4000  to  5000  merchants. 
Some  of  the  principal  churches  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  conflagration  of  1842,  and 
have  since  been  replaced  by  modern  edi- 
fices. There  is  an  elegant  Jewish  Temple, 
besides  several  synagogues.  The  Gym- 
nasium, a  modern  structure,  possesses  a 
library  of  200,000  volumes,  with  a  museum. 
The  walls  and  various  fortifications  have 
been  converted  into  boulevards  and  gar- 
dens, which  extend  nearly  round  the  town. 
The  Church  of  St,  Peter's  is  the  most  an- 
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cieift  in  the  city,  having  been  built  in  the 
12th  century,  but  St.  Michael's  is  the  most 
magnificent :  it  has  a  tower  460  feet  high, 
which  is  ascended  by  600  steps.  It  con- 
tains an  organ  with  5600  pipes,  considered 
one  of  the  finest  in  Germany.  The  church 
is  capable  of  holding  6000  people. 

The  literary  and  charitable  institutions 
of  Hamburg  are  very  numerous,  and  its 
trade  embraces  every  article  of  German 
commerce,  both  in  the  way  of  import  and 
export,  and  the  Elbe  is  the  great  channel 
by  which  these  commodities  are  conveyed. 
It  has  likewise  considerable  manufactures. 
The  principal  branch  of  industry,  in  this  re- 
spect, are  sugar  refining,  brewing,  and  dis- 
tilling, calico  printing,  dyeing,  hat-mak- 
ing, silk  and  velvet  weaving,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  snuff  and  tobacco.  The  natives  of 
Hamburg  are  famous  for  their  hospitality, 
and  persons  visiting  the  city,  properly  in- 
troduced, receive  the  very  best  of  attention 
from  her  merchants.  It  is  customary  to 
fee  the  servants  in  private  houses  where 
you  dine ;  they  generally  expect  50  cents 
from  every  visitor.  The  gates  are  closed 
every  night  at  dark,  when  a  toll  is  charged 
from  that  time,  increasing  up  to  midnight, 
when  it  costs  one  mark  to  pass  them.  This 
fine  produces  considerable  revenue.  The 
suburbs  of  Hamburg  are  very  beautiful ; 
flower-gardens,  tea-gardens,  tombs,  and 
monuments  in  every  direction. 

On  your  route  to  or  from  Hamburg  an 
excursion  might  be  made  to  the  ancient 
and  picturesque  old  city  of  Lubeck.  It  is 
a  free  city  of  Germany,  and  contains 
about  27,000  inhabitants.  Its  whole  ter- 
ritory contains  about  50,000.  Principal 
hotels  are  H.  du  Nord  and  Stadi  Hamburg. 
Its  accounts  are  kept  in  marks  and  schil- 
lings, the  same  as  in  Hamburg.  Lubeck 
has  considerable  transit  trade,  but  no  long- 
er enjoys  its  ancient  commercial  import- 
ance. She  has  never  recovered  from  her 
destruction  by  the  French  troops  in  1806. 
Blucher,  after  the  defeat  of  the  battle  of 
Jena,  threw  himself  into  this  town,  much 
against  the  desire  of  the  citizens.  He  was 
hotly  pursued  by  70,000  French  troops  un- 
der the  command  of  Murat,  Soult,  and  Ber- 
nadotte,  who  carried  the  town  by  storm. 
It  was  then  committed  to  the  mercies  of 
the  French  soldiers  for  three  days. 

The  Dom  or  Cathedral  is  the  principal 
building ;  it  dates  from  the  12th  century. 
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The  Marten  Kirche  is  very  beautiful.  It 
was  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, and  contains  some  fine  pictures  by 
Overbeck,  who  is  a  native  of  Lubeck.  The 
principal  object  of  attraction,  however,  is 
the  clock  standing  behind  the  high  altar. 
At  12  o'clock  figures  of  the  seven  electors 
pass  before  a  statue  of  the  emperor,  each 
bowing  as  it  passes.  The  city  was  for- 
merly surrounded  by  walls  and  bastions, 
which  have  been  leveled  and  converted 
into  public  walks.  It  is  still  entered,  how- 
ever, by  four  ancient  gates.  Many  of  the 
buildings  present  a  highly  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, finely  decorated  with  high  roofs 
and  gable-ends.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  and 
the  brothers.  Van  Ostade  were  born  in  Lu- 
beck. Steamers  leave  here  weekly  for  St 
Petersburg. 

Before  proceeding  on  our  route,  a  short 
excursion  might  be  made  to  Wittenberg, 
rendered  immortal  as  the  cradle  of  the 
Reformation.  The  excursion  can  be  made 
easily  in  one  day.  The  time  to  go  and  re- 
turn, H  hours,  and  8  or  4  hours  is  suffi- 
cient to  see  all  the  sights.  We  would 
give  the  whole  route  to  Leipzig  by  Halle, 
Worlitz,  and  Dessau,  had  we  not  intended 
to  give  a  return  route  from  Dresden 
through  Weimar,  Erfurth,  Gotha,  and  Ei- 
senach to  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  in  case 
the  traveler  does  not  wish  to  continue  on 
route  12  to  Vienna,  Venice,  etc 

From  Berlin  to  Wittenberg,  distance  GO 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  8  t.  7£  s.  g.= 
$2  44  U.  S. ;  time,  2  h.  15  m. 

As  a  general  thing,  we  advise — if  per- 
sons can  afford  it — the  traveling  in  first- 
class  cars.  The  price  of  second  class  is 
generally  one  third  less ;  in  this  instance, 
however,  it  is  only  a  little  more  than  one 
half,  viz.;  $1  44.  Travelers  must  ride  in 
accordance  with  their  circumstances ;  but 
do  not  believe  people  when  they  tell  you 
"the  second-class  cars  are  as  good  as  die 
first  class  in  Germany."  It  it  not  to;  and 
on  a  warm  summer's  day,  a  few  strong 
whifis  of  garlic  in  a  second-class  car,  with 
ten  or  twelve  persons  inside  of  it,  might 
make  you  wish  you  had  taken  the  first 
class,  and  been  alone  with  your  own  parry. 

Wittenberg  contains  about  12,000  inhab- 
itants. Hotel,  Stadt  London.  It  is  a  for- 
tified town,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe.  This  town  is  noted  for  being 
the  place  where  Martin  Luther  first  com- 
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menoed  his  war  Against  the  evils  and 
abates  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  He  was 
Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  in 
the  University  of 'Wittenberg,  the  same 
school  where  Shakspeare's  Hamlet  stud- 
ied. The  Schloee  Kirch*  is  the  principal 
building.  It  was  against  the  doors  of  this 
church  that  Luther  hung  up  his  ninety- 
five  arguments  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
offering  to  defend  them  against  all  comers. 
In  the  centre  of  the  church  are  two  tablets 
let  into  the  floor,  pointing  out  the  spot 
where  Luther  and  his  friend  Melancthon 
lie  buried. 

Martin  Luther  was  born  10th  of  Nov., 
1484,  in  Eislebeo,  a  town  in  Prussian  Sax- 
ony. He  was  the  son  of  a  miner.  He 
studied  at  Eisenac,  begging  in  the  mean 
time  to  obtain  a  subsistence.  A  thunder- 
holt  having  killed  one  of  his  companions 
at  his  side,  caused  him  to  embrace  religion. 
He  entered  the  convent  of  the  Augustus, 
and  became  professor  of  theology  in  the 
•University  of  Wittenberg.  Having  stud- 
ied the  writings  of  John  Huss,  he  rapidly 
acquired  a  taste  for  his  opinions.  The 
•ale  of  indulgences  by  the  Pope  furnished 
him  an  occasion  to  open  the  controversy. 
He  published  an  argument  in  which  he  de- 
nied their  efficacy.  The  quarrel  soon  be- 
came excited.  Luther,  who  at  first  at- 
tacked but  the  abuses  of  the  Church,  now 
attacked  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  the  be- 
lief in  purgatory,  the  celibacy  of  the  priests, 
the  possession  of  temporal  wealth,  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  and  the  mass. 
He  married  a  nun  named  Catharine  de 
Bore,  by  whom  he  bad  six  children.  He 
was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope,  and 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  wrote  strongly 
against  him.  He  burnt  the  bulls  of  the 
Pope,  and  responded  to  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
Wrongest  terms.  The  duchy  of  Saxony, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  took  the  part  of 
Lather  in  this  quarrel.  At  the  Diet  of 
Worms  he  supported  his  opinions.  The 
ant  Diet  of  Spire,  held  in  1526,  acknowl- 
edged the  liberty  of  conscience ;  that  held 
in  1529,  desiring  to  rescind  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  first,  the  Lutherans  pro- 
toted  against  it,  from  whence  is  derived 
the  name  of  Protestants.  Luther  died  at 
Baleben,  in  1564,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  a  man  of  impetuous 
eloquence,  and  exercised  an  irresistible  in- 
fluence on  the  multitude.     His  works  are 


very  numerous.  Boesuet,  in  his  History 
of  the  Variations  of  ike  Church,  has  tried  to 
refute  his  doctrines. 

In  addition  to  the  tombs  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon  in  the  Schkm  Kirche  are  the 
monuments  of  Frederick  the  Wise  and  John 
the  Steadfast,  both  of  whom  were  strong 
supporters  of  Luther  and  his  doctrines. 
There  is  also  a  fine  bronze  statue  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  In  the  Market  Place 
there  is  a  Gothic  temple  of  iron,  and  in  it 
a  bronze  statue  of  Luther,  erected  in  1821, 
with  this  inscription  in  German :  "  If  it  be 
the  work  of  God\  it  will  endure;  if  of  man, 
it  will  pen**."  In  the  University  build- 
ings, where  he  resided  after  he  was  mar- 
ried, there  still  remains  his  chair,  table, 
beer-jug,  and  two  portraits  of  him  by  Cra- 
nach,  who  was  a  native  of  Wittenberg ; 
also  a  cast  of  his  face  taken  after  his  death. 
Many  of  the  nobles  of  the  earth  have  stood 
in  this  room,  and  left  their  names  on  the 
wall  as  memorials  of  their  visit;  among 
others,  Peter  the  Great,  who  wrote  his 
name  with  chalk  over  the  door :  it  is  now 
covered  with  a  piece  of  glass  to.  protect  it 
from  the  touch  of  the  curious.  At  the 
Stadt  Kirche  may  be  seen  the  font  where 
Luther  baptized,  also  some  very  fine  pic* 
tuxes  by  Cranach.  The  present  citadel 
was  formerly  the  castle  of  the  electors. 

The  town  of  Wittenberg  was  besieged 
by  the  Prussians  for  nearly  one  year  in 
1814,  and  was  finally  carried  by  storm; 
the  French  suffered  severely  in  this  action. 
On  the  place  where  Luther,  on  the  10th  of 
Dec.,  1520,  burnt  the  Pope's  bull,  there  is 
a  tree  now  standing  inclosed  by  a  railing. 
The  ancient  University  of  Wittenberg  was 
removed  in  1817,  and  united  to  that  of 
Halle. 

From  Berlin  to  Dresden,  distance  116 
miles.  Fare,  1st  class,  165  s.  g.  =  $4  07; 
time,  6  hours. 

Dresden,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  is  delightfully  situated  on  either 
bank  of  the  Elbe.  96,000  inhabitants. 
Principal  hotels  are  27.  de  BeUevue,  one  of 
the  very  best  in  Germany,  and  Victoria 
Hotel.  This  city  is  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  its  suburbs,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary richness  of  its  works  of  art.  The 
surrounding  country  and  city  are  favora- 
ble alike  in  regard  to  the  mildness  of  cli- 
mate and  richness  of  productions. 

The  position  of  this  capital— which  dates 
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back  to  a  period  prior  to  the  10th  century — 
is  excellent,  over  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  the  Saxon  wine- 
districts,  occupying  the  most  beautiful  and 
richly-cultivated  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Elbe.  The  succession  of  rising  vine- 
yards, groves,  meadows,  gardens,  and  or- 
chards, the  whole  studded  with  beautiful 
villas,  make  us  easily  imagine  the  Elbe  is 
the  Arno,  and  that  we  are  in  M  La  belle 
Firenze,"  and  that  the  city  itself  may  well 
be  termed  the  German  Florence.  There 
are  few  capitals  in  Europe  can  compete 
with  Dresden  in  works  of  art,  and  none  in 
the  value  of  its  immense  collection  of  pre- 
cious stones,  curiosities,  and  objects  of  wr- 
tuj  Dresden  is  divided  into  an  old  and 
new  town,  the  first  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  the  second  on  the  left,  and  are 
connected  by  a  noble  stone  bridge  1400 
feet  in  length  and  86  in  breadth.  It  was 
originally  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  dispensations  from  the  Pope  for 
eating  eggs  and  butter  during  Lent.  It 
is  the  longest  and  finest  stone  bridge  in 
Germany.  On  the  centre  pier  a  bronze 
crucifix  has  been  erected  to  commemorate 
the  destruction  of  the  fourth  pier  from  the 
side  of  the  Alstadt  by  Marshal  Davoust,  to 
facilitate  his  retreat  in  1814,  and  its  resto- 
ration the  same  year  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander of  Russia.  There  is  also,  half  a 
mile  lower  down,  a  magnificent  railroad 
bridge,  built  for  the  Prague  and  Leipzig 
line.  It  has  likewise  a  carriage  and  foot 
way.  It  cost  nearly  $800,000.  The  new 
town  is  much  better  laid  out  than  the  old, 
and  contains  all  the  fine  squares,  spacious 
streets,  and  beautiful  faubourgs.  The  mag- 
nificent Japanese  palace  founded  by  Au- 
gustus II.  is  situated  in  this  quarter ;  but 
in  the  old  town  we  have  the  Royal  Palace, 
the  Terrace  qfBrW,  the  Palace  of&rQM, 
the  Court  Church,  the  celebrated  Picture- 
Gallery,  the  Ztoingcr,  and  other  leading 
objects  of  curiosity.  The  inhabitants  of 
Dresden  are  great  loven  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  are  noted  for  their  orderly  and  indus- 
trious habits,  retiring  at  ten  o'clock  and 
rising  at  six. 

There  is  no  place  m  Germany  where  the 
services  of  a  good  valet  de  place  are  more 
desirable  than  at  Dresden.  The  fees  for 
examining  the  curiosities  are  so  exorbi- 
tantly high,  and  the  times  when  you  can 
see  them  so  varied,  and  having  to  make 
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application  for  tickets  of  admission  days 
before  you  can  use  them,  render  the  serv- 
ices of  a  valet  de  place  absolutely  indispens- 
able, in  the  absence  of  a  courier. 

The  Schlose,  or  royal  palace,  is  a  large, 
antique,  gloomy-looking  castle  on  the  oat* 
side ;  within  it  is  ornamented  in  the  usual 
style.  The  throne-room  is  beautifully  dec- 
orated with  allegorical  frescoes.  The  difc 
ferent  other  state-rooms,  Horary,  and  chap- 
el are  all  ornamented  in  every  respect  wor- 
thy of  the  occasion.  The  lion  of  the  pal* 
ace,  however,  is  the  "green  vaults,'*  a  se- 
ries of  eight  rooms  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  apartments  were  formerly  hung  with 
green,  from  whence  they  derive  their 
name.  The  custodian  who  accompanist 
you  through  the  different  rooms  charge* 
two  Prussian  thalera=$l  50,  for  one  or 
six  persons.  More  than  six  are  nota11ow<* 
ed  in  the  same  party,  and  an  appointment 
must  be  previously  made,  although  often 
you  may  find  the  custodian  disengaged. 
The  origin  of  the  immense  wealth  lying 
idle  in  the  "  green  vaults"  is  easily  ex- 
plained. The  Saxon  princes  were  former- 
ly the  richest  monarchs  of  Europe.  Most 
of  their  wealth  was  derived  from  the  Freid- 
burg  silver-mines,  which,  previous  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  were  the  richest  in 
Europe,  much  of  the  proceeds  of  which 
they  expended  in  the  accumulation  of  jew- 
els and  works  of  art.  The  jewels  in  one 
room  are  considered  worth  $15,000,000! 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  in  detail  the 
numerous  works  of  art  and  value  in  the 
different  rooms :  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
each  one  is  more  valuable  than  the  one  last 
shown.  One  of  the  finest  works  of  art  in 
the  first  room  is  a  statue  of  Charles  II.,  hi 
the  character  of  St.  George :  it  is  cut  out 
of  a  piece  of  solid  cast  iron.  In  the  sec- 
ond room  are  two  horses'  heads,  and  a  cru- 
cifix by  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  third 
room  there  is  a  magnificent  chimney-piece 
of  Dresden  china,  ornamented  with  pre- 
cious stones,  beautiful  Florentine  mosaics, 
etc.  The  fourth  room  contains  the  gold 
and  silver  plate  used  at  the  emperor's  ban- 
quets, and  furnished  by  the  Electors  et 
Saxony.  In  the  fifth  room  are  some  sped* 
mens  of  rock  crystal,  and  numerous  an- 
tique gems.  The  lion  of  the  fifth  room  is 
an  immense  pearl,  arranged  to  represent 
the  court  dwarf  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
is  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.    There  are  also 
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•oaw  beautiful  wood  earrings  here.  In 
the  sixth  is  kept  the  magnificent  regalia 
vied  at  the  coronation  of  Frederick  Augus- 
tas II.,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of 
Saxony.  In  the  eighth  room  the  senses 
an  bewildered  by  the  splendor  of  Its  con- 
tents :  diamonds,  crowns,  sceptres,  chains, 
and  collars;  orders  of  the  Garter,  Golden 
fleece,  and  Polish  Eagle ;  coat  buttons-— di- 
amonds of  the  purest  water,  weighing  from 
40  to  50  carats.  The  whole  gala  dress  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  consisting  of  his 
coat  buttons,  vest  buttons,  epaulette  but- 
tons, sword-hilt,  scabbard,  and  collar,  all 
diamonds:  there  are  several  magnificent 
ringa,  two  of  which  belonged  to  Martin 
Luther.  One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in 
this  room  is  "  the  Court  of  the  Great  Mo- 
gul," by  Dinglinger,  jeweler  to  the  court 
of  Dresden.  There  are  188  figures,  made 
of  pure  gold  enameled,  all  of  them  carved 
in  the  most  finished  and  delicate  manner. 
The  artist  was  employed  six  years  on 
this  gem.  Its  cost  was  about  6T),000  tha- 
ler*, equaling  $45,000. 

The  Picture-Gallery. — By  all  means  buy 
s  catalogue.  They  are  printed  in  French, 
price  75  cents.  This  gallery  is  open  to  the 
public  on  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday;  on  other  days  a  fee  of  25  cents 
wiU  open  the  doers. 

The  conquerors  of  Dresden  at  all  times 
have  paid  the  highest  respect  to  its  pic- 
ture-gallery. When  Frederick  the  Great 
bombarded  Dresden,  battered  down  its 
churches,  and  laid  its  streets  in  ruins,  he 
ordered  his  artillery  to  keep  clear  of  the 
picture-gallery ;  and  although  he  entered 
the  city  as  a  conqueror,  levied  his  contri- 
butions, and  superintended  the  govern- 
ment, he  desired  permission  of  the  con- 
qsered  Electress  to  visit  the  picture-gal- 
lery ;  and  although  Napoleon  carried  away 
the  gems  of  art  from  every  leading  gallery 
m  Germany  and  Italy,  he  treated  Dresden 
with  so  much  consideration  that  not  one  of 
her  pictures  made  the  Journey  to  Paris. 

Chief  among  the  gems  of  this  gallery  is 
the  Madonna  &  San  Sisto  by  Raphael,  con- 
sidered one  of  his  best  works.  It  was 
named  after  Pope  Sixtus,  whose  portrait 
is  here  given,  gazing  with  reverence  and 
swe  at  the  Madonna,  who  is  soaring  up  to 
heaven  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  is  the 
matchless  figure  of  St.  Barbara  kneeling. 


At  the  bottom  are  two  angel  boys  gazing 
upon  the  Madonna,  intelligence  and  devo- 
tion beaming  in  their  faces.  This  picture 
cost  $40,000.  It  was  purchased  by  Au- 
gustus III.  from  the  Duke  of  Modena's 
collection.  A  separate  room  is  set  apart 
for  its  exhibition.  The  masterpiece  of 
Holbein  has  also  a  separate  room  devoted 
to  it.  This  is  also  a  Madonna.  The  Bur- 
gomaster of  Basle,  whose  child  is  dying,  is 
praying  that  the  Virgin  will  cure  him. 
She  has  lain  down  the  infant  Christ,  and 
taken  the  sick  child  in  her  arms.  The 
burgomaster  is  accompanied  by  his  family. 

In  this  gallery  we  have  five  of  Cor- 
reggio's  best  works.  This  artist  is  con- 
sidered as  having  no  superior  in  original- 
ity', conception,  and  arrangement  of  color. 
Chief  among  his  works  is  the  world-re- 
nowned picture  of  the  Virgin  and  the  In- 
fant Christ  in  the  Manger.  It  has  been 
engraved  in  every  style,  and  every  picture- 
dealer  has  seen  copies  of  it.  The  celestial 
child  is  lying  on  the  straw,  emitting  a  su- 
pernatural light.  The  Virgin-mother  bend- 
ing over  the  infant  undazzled,  while  her 
companion  is  shading  her  face  with  her 
hand,  unable  to  endure  the  dazzling  light. 
Wilkie  says,  "  The  matchless  beauty  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  the  group  of  angels  over- 
head, the  daybreak  in  the  sky,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  of  light  and  shadow, 
give  it  the  right  to  be  considered,  in  con- 
ception at  least,  the  greatest  of  his  works." 
The  other  wWks  of  Correggio  are,  "The 
Virgin  andl'fchild  with  St.  George,"  the 
portrait  of  his  physician,  "  The  Virgin  and 
Child  with  St  Francis,"  and  his  "  Recum- 
bent Magdalen."  Wilkie,  in  speaking  of 
this  last,  says,  "  It  is  in  its  pristine  condi- 
tion, almost  as  left  by  the  master,  without 
even  varnish.  The  head,  neck,  and  arms 
are  beautiful ;  the  face  and  right  arm  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  painting  I  have  wit- 
nessed." This  is  a  small  picture,  about 
14  by  18  inches,  but  it  is  the  "lion"  of 
the  apartment  where  it  is  hung.  It  is 
placed  on  hinges,  that  it  may  be  viewed 
by  all  lights. 

Among  the  other  leading  pictnres  ore 
the  "Christo  della  Moneta,"  or  Tribute- 
money,  by  Titian ;  a  reclining  Venus  by 
the  same;  also  a  portrait  of  his  mistress: 
St.  Cecilia,  by  Carlo  Dolce,  his  master- 
piece. There  are  several  pictures  by  Paul 
Veronese  in  his  best  style,  among  which 
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are  his  Adoration  of  the  Wiae  Hen,  Mar- 
riage in  Cana,  Finding  of  Moses,  etc.  By 
Rubens,  vre  here  see  his  Boar  Hunt,  Judg- 
ment of  Paris,  and  his  Garden  of  Love. 
There  are  several  pieces  by  Rembrandt, 
chief  of  which  are  his  Entombment  of 
Christ,  and  his  own  portrait  with  his  wife 
sitting  on  his  knee.  By  Vandyke  we  have 
several  of  bis  most  finished  portraits:  a 
portrait  of  old  Parr  at  the  age  of  151 ;  por- 
traits of  Charles  I.  and  his  queen,  Charles 
II.,  James  II.,  and  others.  By  Goido,  a 
Bacchus  and  Child.  There  are  nearly  400 
paintings  by  different  Italian  masters. 

In  the  works  of  the  later  German  and 
Flemish  masters  this  gallery  is  extremely 
rich.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  those  art- 
ists already  mentioned,  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  Hans  Holbein  the  younger,  Ruys- 
dale,  and  Wouvermans.  Of  the  French 
school  there  are  several  paintings  by 
Claude:  one  of  the  best  is  his  Flight 
into  Egypt.  Some  fine  specimens  by  Pous- 
sin  and  others.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  Wouvermans'  paintings  in  this  gal- 
lery— over  fifty — chief  of  which  is  his 
Horse-market. 

Among  the  collection  of  crayon  draw- 
ings is  one  by  Iiotard  of  "La  Belle  Choco- 
latiere."  She  was  a  waitress  or  barmaid 
in  Vienna,  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and 
married  into  a  noble  family  of  Austria. 
One  of  the  most  complete  collections  of 
engravings  to  be  found  in  Europe  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Dresden  gallery^- over  1000 
framed  and  800,000  in  portfolios.  A  fee 
of  three  Prussian  thalers  will  gain  you  ac- 
cess to  these  gems  of  art  at  all  times.  Be- 
neath the  gallery  of  pictures  there  is  a  fine 
collection  of  plaster  casts  of  the  most  fa- 
mous statues,  made  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Raphael  Mengs. 

The  Zvfinger  was  originally  intended  as 
the  vestibule  of  a  new  palace,  which  Au- 
gustus II.  intended  to  erect  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century,  but  was  never 
carried  farther.  It  is  a  fine  group  of 
buildings  surrounded  by  an  inclosure  plant- 
ed with  orange-trees,  and  forming  an  ele- 
gant promenade,  much  frequented  by  the 
citizens.  The  Z winger  contains  the  Arm- 
ory,  which  is  considered  second  only  to 
that  of  Vienna,  and  the  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  our  giving 
any  detailed  account  of  what  may  be  seen 
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in  this  MiBary  Muumm.  It  outstrips  all 
others  in  the  variety  and  quantity  of  Ha 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons;  in  ita 
accoutrements  of  the  tournament ;  the  rich- 
ness and  skill  evinced  in  the  decoration  off 
the  armor  and  trappings  both  of  man  and 
horse;  and  the  relics  it  possesses  of  the 
greatest  warriors  of  different  ages.  Among 
the  relics  are  the  robes  worn  by  Augustas 
II.,  surnamed  u  Strong,"  at  his  coronation 
as  King  of  Poland ;  the  horse-shoe  which 
he  broke  with  his  fingers;  his  cuirass, 
weighing  100  lbs.,  and  his  iron  cap,  25 
lbs.  He  is  said  to  have  lifted  a  trumpet- 
er in  full  armor,  and  held  him  aloft  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand ;  to  have  twisted  the  iron 
banister  of  a  stair  into  a  rope;  to  have 
made  love  to  a  coy  beauty  by  presenting 
in  one  hand  a  bag  of  gold,  and  breaking 
with  the  other  the  hone-shoe  mentioned 
above.  Judging  from  the  great  weight  of 
his  armor  and  weapons,  he  must  have  been 
a  man  of  giant  strength.  There  is  also  a 
saddle  of  Napoleon's,  his  boots  worn  at  the 
battle  of  Dresden,  and  the  shoes  worn  at 
his  coronation. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  Turkish  tent, 
with  all  its  furniture,  taken  from  the  Turks 
at  the  siege  of  Vienna;  also  the  aimer 
worn  by  John  Sobieski  at  the  same  siege, 
the  pistols  worn  by  Charles  XII.  of  Swe- 
den on  the  day  of  his  death,  on  the  battle- 
field at  FrederickshaL  Some  of  the  tilt- 
ing-euits  worn  at  the  tournament  weigh 
over  200  pounds.  In  the  Gallery  of  Tourn- 
ament there  are  some  splendid  suits  of  ar- 
mor both  for  man  and  horse.  One  of  the 
finest  here  was  a  present  from  PhQippe 
Emanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  to  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.  Philippe  Emanuel  was  one  of 
the  ancestors  of  Victor  Emanuel,  king  of 
United  Italy.  In  a  cabinet  presented  to 
Luther  by  John  Frederick,  one  of  the  elect* 
ore  of  Saxony,  are  numerous  relics  of  the 
great  reformer. 

A  whole  day  may  be  well  spent  in  ex- 
amining the  many  very  interesting  relics 
to  be  seen  here.  The  gallery  is  open  to 
the  public  only  on  Thursdays,  from  8  to 
12  and  2  to  6;  on  other  days  it  is  only  to 
be  seen  by  ticket,  price  2  thalers,  which  is 
good  for  6  persons. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  the 
lower  story  of  the  Z winger,  is  open  from 
U  to  1 ;  at  other  times,  a  fee  of  2  thalers 
will  gain  admission  for  6  persons.    There 
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art  some  carious  specimens  of  minerals 
tnd  fossil  remains  here. 

Nearly  adjoining  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
Zwinger  is  the  Grand  Opera-house,  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  8000  persons.  It 
communicates  by  a  covered  way  with  the 
Palace  of  the  Princes,  but  is  now  used  only 
lor  court  festivities.  Theatrical  perform- 
ance* take  place  in  a  smaller  theatre  close 
by.  Near  to  the  latter  is  the  Catholic 
Church,  profusely  decorated  in  the  Italian 
style.  It  contains  a  fine  organ,  and  its 
aoaic  is  celebrated  throughout  Germany. 
It  has  an  altar-piece  by  Raphael  Mengs. 
It  is  attended  by  the  royal  family,  and  is 
connected  with  the  palace  by  a  bridge 
thrown  over  the  street. 

The  FrauaUdrche,  or  Church  of  Oar 
Lady,  is  a  beautiful  stone  edifice.     It  is 
started  in  the  New  Market,  adorned  with 
a  cupola  888  feet  high.     It  is  constructed 
after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome. 
a  The  Japanese  Palace  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  the  new  town. 
It  is  unrounded  by  gardens,  used  by  the 
public  for  a  promenade.     It  was  founded 
by  Augustus  the  Strong,  and  derived  its 
muse  from  its  Japanese  decorations.     It 
vat  intended  as  a  summer  palace  for  the 
Hector.    The  palace  is  now  used  as  a 
museum,  and  contains  a  collection  of  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  porcelain,  a  library,  and 
museum  of  antiquities.     The  library  is 
wry  rich  in  valuable  relies,  among  which 
is  a  collection  of  portraits  of  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  17th  century ;  they  are 
besatfrolly  colored,  and  are  bound  in  19 
volumes.    The  collection  was  made  by 
Augustus  the  Strong.    Dr.  Faustus'  Con- 
juring Book  ia  also  here ;  volumes  filled 
with  miniatures  and  autograph  letters  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  and  women  of  the 
15th  and  16th  centuries.     The  specimens 
of  china  amount  to  over  60,000  pieces,  and 
fill  20  rooms. 

The  cafe*  Beetle  and  Belmdere,  on  the 
Bruhl  terrace,  are  the  principal  in  Dresden. 
Carriages,  with  two  horses,  1  thaler  an 
boor;  one  horse,  12  s.  g.  per  hour. 

Near  the  end  of  the  New  Bridge  there  is 
*  very  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Augustus 
the  Strong.  There  is  also  a  statue  of 
Frederick  Augustus  In  the  centre  of  the 
Zwinger,  and  one  of  the  Elector  Maurice 
opposite  the  ArsenaL 
A  short  distance  from  Dresden,  and  near 
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the  village  of  Racknitz,  is  the  monument 
erected  to  Jean  Victor  Moreau,  who  was 
shot  in  the  legs  by  a  cannon  ball  at  the 
battle  of  Dresden.  His  legs  were  ampu- 
tated by  Sir  James  Wylie.  He  was  in  the 
service  of  Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia, 
and  was,  at  the  moment  he  was  shot,  recon- 
noitering  the  movements  of  the  French 
army.  The  monument  consists  of  a  gran- 
ite block  surmounted  by  a  helmet ;  under 
this  his  legs  are  buried ;  his  body  was 
conveyed  to  St.  Petersburg,  where,  in  the 
Catholic  church  of  that  city,  you  may  see 
a  marble  slab  which  recounts  the  brilliant 
deeds  and  unfortunate  end  of  the  hero  of 
Hohenlinden. 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  proceed  far- 
ther on  Route  12,  or  to  Vienna,  will  find 
the  following  route  the  most  advantageous 
returning  to  the  Rhine  or  Paris. 

ROUTE  No.  14. 

From  Dresden  to  Frankfort  on  Ms  MaiA 
by  Leipzig,  Weimar,  Erfiarzy  Gotha,  ISse- 
nackj'CaMel)  and  Friedberg,  whole  distance 
880  miles. 

From  Dresden  to  Leipzig,  distance  72  m. 
Fare,  first  class,  3  thalers=$2  25 ;  time,  8} 
hours. 

Nearly  10  miles  from  Dresden  we  pass  the 
Niederau  station,  4  miles  from  which  is  the 
town  of  Meissen,  celebrated  for  its  porce- 
lain manufactory,  where  the  Dresden  china 
is  made.  It  contains  a  population  of  8000 
inhabitants.  The  building  which  now 
contains  the  principal  or  government  fac- 
tory is  situated  on  a  rock  above  the  town, 
and  is  entered  by  a  bridge  thrown  across 
the  road.  It  was  formerly  the  castle  of 
the  margraves  or  Saxon  princes.  Porce- 
lain was  originally  brought  from  China, 
from  which  it  was  named,  and  was  first 
made  in  Europe  in  the  16th  century  at  this 
place.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  man- 
ufactured by  one  Botticher,  a  native  of 
Plauen,  an  alchyroist  of  the  16th  century, 
who  accidentally  discovered  the  art  of  mak- 
ing it  in  the  course  of  his  search  for  the 
philosopher's  stone.  During  the  "  Seven 
Years'  War"  this  establishment  was  nearly 
ruined,  Frederick  the  Great  having  car- 
ried off  its  workmen,  medals,  and  archives. 
The  ware  now  manufactured  does  not  equal 
that  of  the  time  when  the  factory  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  Saxon  kings.  Near  the 
manufactory  is  the  Cathedral,  which  con* 
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tains  some  very  fine  paintings,  also  the 
tombs  of  the  early  Saxon  princes. 

Meissen  is  the  terminus  of  the  mammoth 
tunnel,  twenty-four  miles  long,  being  made 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  Friedberg 
silver-mines,  which  hare  been  for  ages  the 
source  of  Saxon  wealth. 

Leipzig  has  65,000  inhabitants ;  principal 
hotels  are  H*<k  Palogne+B.de  Bamere^M. 
de  PniMB,  and  H.  4s  /taste.  Carriages  are 
sent  to  the  depot  by  the  different  hotels; 
fare,  12T  cents.  Leipzig  is  the  second  city 
in  Saxony,  and  one  of  the  most  industrious 
and  commercial  cities  in  Europe.  It  stands 
en  a  fertile  plain  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
River  Elster.  The  traveler  should,  the 
first  thing  he  does,  ascend  the  tower  of  the 
PleisBenburg,  from  whence  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  city,  country,  and  whole  of  the 
field  of  the  celebrated  battle  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Leipzig,  although  a  place  of  great  his- 
torical celebrity  and  commercial  import- 
ance, has  but  little  to  detain  the  traveler 
except  during  its  three  fairs,  which  are  held 
here  annually,  one  beginning  on  New- 
Tear's  day,  the  other  beginning  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  Michaelmas,  and  the  last  and 
most  important  beginning  the  second  Sun- 
day after  Easter.  During  these  seasons 
the  town  is  very  gay.  Strangers  are  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  world :  Turks  and 
Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Armenians,  Per- 
sians, Americans,  and  Hindoos.  While 
the  lairs  last  the  hotels  charge  double  their 
usual  price,  and  there  are  generally  as 
many  strangers  In  the  city  as  its  popula- 
tion amounts  to.  The  money  transactions 
often  amount  to  80  million  dollars.  Leip- 
zig is  the  centre  of  the  German  book-trade, 
who,  to  the  number  of  between  six  and 
seven  hundred,  meet  here  annually  to 
balance  their  accounts,  and  their  sales 
often  amount  to  two  million  dollars  year- 
ly. Nearly  every  bookseller  or  publisher 
in  Germany  has  an  agency  here.  There 
are  about  180  depots  for  books,  16  steam- 
presses,  and  200  hand-presses.  The  pub- 
lishers have  an  Exchange  of  their  own, 
called  the  BuckMdndler  Bfrse,  where  they 
transact  all  their  business. 

Leipaig  is  the  seat  of  a  University  which 
possesses  a  distinguished  reputation,  and 
has  numerous  literary  and  scientific  es- 
tablishments. The  city  was  of  early  ori- 
gin, and  has  often  been  noted  in  oonneo- 
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tion  with  the  events  of  modern  history. 
Its  University  was  founded  in  the  early 
part  of  the  15th  century,  and  has  nearly 
1000  students :  it  is  very  finely  decorated 
with  statues  and  bas-reliefs.  Gothe  studied 
at  this  University,  and  one  of  the  "lie**" 
of  the  place  is  Auerbach's  cellar,  where  he 
laid  one  of  his  scenes  in  the  tragedy  of 
Faust.  In  this  cellar  Mephistophele*  sup- 
plied the  drunken  students  with,  wine  from 
gimlet-holes  bored  in  the  table.  Here  it 
was  Dr.  Faustus  performed  his  feats.  In 
this  cellar  Gdthe  himself  held  his  midnight 
orgies  when  a  student  at  the  University. 

On  one  side  of  the  picturesque  market- 
place  is  the  jRatkham  or  town  hall,  former- 
ly the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Saxony. 
Marshal  Schwarzenberg,  general  of  the  al- 
lied army,  died  in  it  It  was  occupied  by 
Napoleon  during  the  battle  of  i^«f«ig 
This  battle  was  the  most  famous  occur- 
rence in  the  annals  of  the  town,  when  Na- 
poleon was  defeated  by  the  combined  arm- 
ies of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  in  1818, 
after  three  days'  contest,  which  was  de- 
servedly designated  "The  Battle  of  Na- 
tions." It  was  fought  on  the  16th,  17th, 
18th,  and  19th  of  October.  Napoleon's 
army  amounted  to  170,000,  and  the  allied 
forces  to  800,000.  Napoleon  left  Leipaig 
minus  80,000  men;  the  loss  of  the  allies 
was  about  60,000. 

In  the  garden  of  M.  Gerard  is  a  tomb- 
stone erected  to  the  memory  of  the  brave 
Pole  Poniatowski,  who  was  drowned  in 
attempting  to  swim  his  horse  across  the 
Elster.  He  had  been  partially  instru- 
mental in  preventing  the  capture  of  Napo- 
leon by  covering  his  retreat ;  had  bad  his 
horse  shot  under  him,  and  was  seriously 
wounded.  The  stream  was  so  filled  with 
the  dead  and  dying  men  and  hones  that 
the  miserable  steed  on  which  he  was 
mounted  was  unable  to  push 
through,  and  horse  and  rider  both 
The  brave  Maedonald  crossed  at  the  same 
place,  and  was  saved.  There  is  a  model 
of  Thorwaldsen's  statue  of  him  here. 
There  are  two  other  monuments  erected 
here  in  connection  with  the  battle,  one 
where  the  three  allied  sovereigns  met, 
and  another  to  the  memory  of  Marshal 
Schwaraenberg.  The  walks  and  gardens 
round  the  city  walls  are  very  interesting, 
and  the  park  of  BotaUkal  u  much  fre- 
quented during  the  summer  months,  to 
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to  the  fire©  concerts  given  in  the 
cafes. 

Leipzig  has  a  large  wool-market,  which 
b  held  here  in  May ;  it  also  has  extensive 
manufactures  in  silken  fabrics,  hosiery, 
leather,  and  oil-cloths,  playing-cards,  to- 
bacco, gold  and  silver  articles,  snuff,  choco- 
late, liquors,  and  musical  instruments,  with 
numerous  printing,  engraving,  and  wool- 
spinning  establishments.  In  the  publish- 
ers' catalogue  issued  during  the  fair,  there 
are  often  from  4000  to  6000  new  books  an- 
nounced. 

An  excursion  might  be  made  to  the  res- 
idence of  Baron  Speck,  five  miles  from  the 
city.  His  gallery  contains  some  very  fine 
paintings ;  among  them  is  a  Madonna  and 
Child  by  Murillo. 

There  is  a  collection  of  pictures  in  the 
Siadliche  Museum,  which  is  open  on  Sun- 
days, Tuesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  10  to  4, 
well  worth  seeing ;  also  a  museum  of  nat- 
ural history  and  anatomy. 

From  Leipzig  to  Weimar,  distance  63 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  99  s.  g.=f2  60, 
very  dear ;  second  class,  #1  60. 

About  20  miles  from  Leipzig  we  pass 
the  town  of  Weissenfils,  containing  about 
11,000  inhabitants.  Napoleon  slept  here 
the  night  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  On 
the  height  above  the  town  is  the  Cattle, 
which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Weissenfels.  It  is  rendered  more 
famous  from  the  fact  that  Gustavus  AdoL 
phua,  king  of  Sweden,  was  brought  here 
from  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where  he  was 
killed  in  1688.  He  was  embalmed  in  a 
room  in  the  castle,  and  his  blood  is  still 
shown  on  the  wall.  His  heart,  which,  it  is 
said,  weighed  one  pound  and  two  ounces, 
was  conveyed  to  Stockholm  by  his  widow- 
ed queen. 

Weimar.— This  charming  town  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Hm,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
groves  and  handsome  grounds ;  its  popula- 
tion is  12,000.  Principal  hotels  are  Rto- 
sucker  Hof  and  27.  Erbprim*.  There  are 
few  things  here  to  detain  the  traveler  any 
length  of  time.  It  possesses,  however,  a 
greet  interest  as  the  residence  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  literary  men  of 
Germany,  drawn  thither  by  the  enlighten- 
ed patronage  of  the  grand-duke.  Among 
the  great  names  thus  connected  with  it  are 
thoae  of  Schiller,  Gothe,  Herder,  and  Wie- 
Weimar  has  no  trade  or  manufac- 


tures of  any  importance,  but  its  literary 
and  scientific  establishments  surpass  those 
of  places  of  much  larger  size  and  vastly 
greater  commercial  importance.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  Athens  of  Germany ;  its 
groves  alone  certainly  remind  one  of  the 
academic  groves  of  ancient  Athens  (there 
are  no  groves  there  now,  nor  any  shade  save 
that  produced  by  stunted  mildewed  olive- 
trees). 

The  sights  to  be  seen  are  the  Grand-ducal 
Palace,  which  is  a  handsome  structure;  it 
contains  some  fine  modern  frescoes,  illus- 
trating the  works  of  Weimar*  b  greatest 
poets.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  kept  the  ar- 
mor and  one  of  the  thumbs  of  the  Grand- 
Duke  Bernard,  one  of  the  Protestant  lead- 
ers in  the  "  Thirty  Years'  War."  His  body 
is  buried  in  the  StadtkMe.  Adjacent 
to  the  palace  is  the  Public  Library,  which 
contains  busts  of  Gothe,  Schiller,  Herder, 
and  Weiland,  also  numerous  relics  of  Lu- 
ther and  others.  The  Stadilarche  con- 
tains a  fine  painting  by  Lucas  Cranach: 
it  represents  the  Crucifixion,  and  is  con- 
sidered one  of  his  very  best  works.  In 
front  of  the  church  stands  a  bronze  statue 
of  Herder,  by  Schiller.  The  interior  of 
the  church  contains  his  remains.  This 
church  was  also  the  burial-place  for  the 
members  of  the  ducal  family.  Gothe's 
house,  in  which  he  lived  and  died,  is  shown 
to  the  public  every  Friday.  It  is  situated 
in  the  Gothe-platz,  and  remains  just  as  he 
left  it  in  1882.  Some  of  his  furniture  is 
preserved  with  religious  care,  especially  a 
common  deal  table  at  which  he  wrote, 
which  also  belonged  to  Schiller,  making  it 
doubly  valuable. 

Out  of  the  town  is  the  New  Churchyard, 
which  contains  the  present  grand-ducal 
burial-vault.  Ifcre  repose  the  bodies  of 
the  poets  GCthe  and  Schiller.  Here  also 
lies  the  body  of  their  friend  and  patron, 
the  late  grand -duke.  It  was  his  desire 
that  the  poets  should  He  on  either  side  of ' 
him,  but  courtly  etiquette  forbade  the 
proximity.  This  church-yard  is  a  sweet 
place  to  visit  on  a  bright  summer*  s  morn- 
ing, the  air  made  fragrant  by  the  opening 
rose-buds,  and  all  nature  still  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  musical  wsrbling  of  the 
birds  and  the  humming  of  the  bees.  Some 
of  the  monuments  are  perfect  gems  of  art. 
Here  may  be  seen  an  admirable  arrange- 
ment to  prevent  the  accident  of  premature 
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burial  in  cases  of  suspended  animation. 
In  a  dark  chamber,  lighted  with  a  small 
lamp,  the  body  lies  in  a  coffin ;  in  its  fin- 
gers are  placed  strings,  which  communi- 
cate with  an  alarm-clock ;  the  least  pulsa- 
tion of  the  corpse  will  ring  the  bell  in  an 
adjoining  chamber,  where  a  person  is  placed 
to  watch,  when  medical  attendance  is  at 
once  supplied.  There  have  been  several 
cases  where  persons  supposed  to  be  dead 
were  thus  saved  from  premature  interment 

About  twelve  miles  southeast  of  Wie- 
mar  is  the  town  of  Jena,  famous  as  the 
scene  of  one  of  Napoleon's  greatest  victo- 
ries over  the  Prussians  in  1806.  It  pos- 
sesses a  celebrated  University,  which  has 
numbered  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  present  and  preceding  centuries 
among  its  professors. 

From  Weimar  to  Erfurt,  distance  13  m. 
Fare,  26  s.  g. ;  time,  40  minutes. 

Erfurt,  finely  situated  on  the  Gera. 
Population  82,000.  Hotels  are  H.  Zum 
Kaiser  and  H.  Silber.  This  is  an  old  and 
well-built  town,  strongly  fortified,  and  of 
considerable  commercial  importance.  The 
principal  edifice  is  the  Cathedral,  which 
dates  from  the  12th  century.  It  possess- 
es a  famous  bell,  called  Grosse  Susanna, 
weighing  275  cwt.  The  church  contains 
some  pictures  and  very  fine  monuments. 
The  painted  glass  is  also  very  good.  The 
leading  object  of  interest,  however,  in  the 
town  is  the  orphan  asylum,  occupying  the 
Augustine  convent,  of  which  Luther  was 
a  member.  One  of  the  apartments  con- 
tains his  Bible,  portrait,  and  other  relics. 
The  two  churches,  Predigerkirche  and  Bar- 
fu$serkirchey  are  well  worth  a  visit.  The 
University,  established  here  in  1392,  was 
abolished  in  1816.  It  has  now  a  Prot- 
estant and  Roman  Catholic  school,  gym- 
nasia, a  normal  school,  an  academy  of 
sciences,  a  museum,  botanical  gardens, 
and  a  public  library  of  20,000  volumes. 
It  has  extensive  manufactories  of  woolen 
and  cotton  cloths,  shoes,  leather,  and  vin- 
egar. From  1807  to  1813  it  was  occupied 
.by  the  French ;  and  in  1808  the  memora- 
ble interview  between  Napoleon  and  Alex- 
ander, emperor  of  Russia,  here  took  place. 
It  was  restored  to  Prussia  in  1814. 

From  Erfurt  to  Gotha,  distance  16  m. 
Fare,  first  class,  82  s.  g. ;  time,  48  minutes. 

Gotha,  which,  conjointly  with  Coburg, 
is  the  residence  of  the  sovereign  prince  of 
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the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  Ss  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the 
palace  of  Freidenstein.  It  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  14,000  inhabitants.  Principal 
hotels  are  //.  Der  Mohr  and  DeuUcher 
Hof.  This  capital  has  become  familiar  to 
American  ears  from  the  relationship  ex- 
isting between  its  reigning  sovereign  and 
England's  mistress — the  duke's  younger 
brother,  the  late  Prince  Albert,  having 
married  Queen  Victoria. 

Nature  and  art  have  made  this  city  as 
fair  a  capital  in  miniature  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  It  is  one  of  the  best  laid  out 
and  best  built  towns  in  Germany,  and  sur- 
rounded by  handsome  boulevards,  which 
replace  its  ancient  fortifications.  The  sit- 
uation is  beautiful,  and  the  climate  exceed- 
ingly healthy.  The  scenery  around  it  is 
varied,  pleasing,  romantic,  and  interesting. 
Within,  all  the  literary,  religious,  and  sci- 
entific institutions,  such  as  museums  of 
natural  history  and  the  fine  arts,  Japanese 
and  Chinese  museum,  picture  -galleries, 
seven  churches,  a  large  number  of  chari- 
table institutions,  such  as  orphan  and  lu- 
natic asylums,  institutions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  neglected  children,  and  others 
which  distinguish  larger  cities,  are  to  be 
met  with,  as  well  as  all  the  amusements, 
and  all  the  arrangements  for  convenience 
and  comfort,  and  for  cheapness  of  living, 
which  are  generally  found  only  in  first- 
class  cities. 

The  palace  of  FriedmtUin,  which  con- 
tains the  picture-gallery  and  muweunu,  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Tuesday  and  Friday 
gratis,  and  on  other  days  the  fee  is  one 
thaler.  In  the  picture-gallery  there  are 
several  fine  paintings  by  Rembrandt,  Ru- 
bens, Van  Eyck,  Holbein,  and  Van  der 
Heist.  In  the  Kunsthammer  are  manv 
valuable  relics,  among  others  the  swords  of 
Charlemagne  and  John  Sobieski,  a  prayer- 
book  of  James  I.,  and  a  ring  of  Mary  Stu- 
art. The  library,  Japanese  and  Chinese 
museums,  and  museums  of  natural  histo- 
ry, are  all  in  the  same  building.  The  col- 
lection of  medals  and  coins  is  considered 
one  of  the  first  in  Europe. 

The  Almanach  de  Gotha  is  the  title  of 
a  small  book  published  here;  which  gives 
you  the  pedigree  of  all  the  crowned  heads 
in  Europe.  Gotha  has  a  large  manufac- 
tory of  porcelain,  and  does  considerable 
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tnde  in  linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  fabrics. 
Among  other  branches  of  its  trade  is  that 
of  Gotha  sausages,  which  are  very  fine,  and 
are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Germany.  It  also 
does  a  large  business  in  lacquered  ware  of 
all  kinds. 

Frvn  Gotha  to  Eisenach,  distance  19  m. 
Fare,  first  class,  35  s.  g. ;  time,  45  minutes. 

Eisenach,  the  capital  of  Saxe- Weimar- 
Eisenach,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Neasa  and  Horsel,  and  contains  10,000 
inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  manufacturing  towns  be- 
tween Leipzig  and  Frankfort.  Its  hotels 
are  H.  Rautenkrasu  and  XT.  ffaibe  Mond. 
It  is  the  principal  town  in  the  Thuringian 
forest,  and  has  been  rendered  famous  from 
toe  fact  of  Martin  Luther  being  detained 
a  prisoner  in  its  Cattle  of  Wartburg,  which 
is  situated  about  1J  miles  south  of  the  town. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1521,  as  Luther 
was  returning  to  his  home  from  the  Diet 
of  Worms,  where,  in  defiance  of  all  threats 
and  the  Pope's  excommunication,  he  had 
boldly  proclaimed  the  Protestant  religion, 
as  he  was  entering,  the  borders  of  the 
wood,  his  party  was  attacked  by  a  body  of 
armed  knights  and  dispersed;  he  alone 
was  made  prisoner.  He  was  conducted  to 
the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where  he  discov- 
ered the  whole  affair  was  managed  by  the 
order  of  his  friend  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
who  was  present  at  the  Diet  when  he  left. 
Although  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  had  giv- 
en Luther  assurance  of  safe-conduct,  a  de- 
cree for  his  arrest  was  instantly  sent  after 
Aim,  and  his  sentence  of  death  decided  on. 
The  Elector's  band  reached  him  before  the 
warrant  of  arrest,  and  he  was  carried  in 
secret  to  Wartburg,  where  he  remained  for 
ten  months.  He  cultivated  mustaches, 
tad  passed  at  the  castle  for  a  young  noble- 
Mn,  thus  screened  by  the  friendly  Elect- 
or of  Saxony  until  the  first  fury  of  the 
storm  had  passed.  The  chamber  which 
Luther  occupied  In  the  castle  contains  his 
portrait  and  that  of  his  father  and  mother. 
This  room  was  the  scene  of  his  conflict 
with  Satan.  There  is  an  absurd  story  told 
and  believed  that  the  Evil  One  appeared 
before  him  gnashing  bis  teeth  and  threat- 
ening him  with  vengeance,  whereupon  Lu- 
ther, who  had  defeated  his  foes  with  pen 
and  ink,  thought  be  would  try  the  ink 
done  on  the  devil,  and,  seizing  the  ink- 
stand, he  hurled  it  with  all  his  power  at 


the  head  of  his  satanic  majesty,  hitting  his 
—  imagination  and  the  wall,  making  a 
greater  impression  on  the  latter  than  Sa- 
tan did  on  the  former.  The  hole  in  the 
wall  is  now  shown  to  the  traveler. 

In  another  part  of  the  castle  is  the  pic- 
ture of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  for- 
merly a  resident  of  Wartburg,  whose  hus- 
band was  as  hard-hearted  as  she  was  kind 
and  charitable  to  the  poor.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  she  had  her  apron  filled  with 
food  which  she  was  about  to  bestow  on  the 
hungry,  her  husband  caught  her  in  the 
act,  and,  demanding  what  she  had  in  her 
apron,  she  replied, "  Flowers,"  when,  think- 
ing to  .detect  her  in  a  falsehood,  he  tore 
open  her  apron,  when,  lo  and  behold!  the 
bread  and  cheese  were  transformed  into 
roses  and  lilies.  She  stands  in  the  pic- 
ture as  if  trembling  for  fear  they  will 
change  again.  In  another  part  of  the  cas- 
tle are  some  beautiful  suits  of  armor ;  con- 
spicuous among  these  is  tfrat  of  the  rob- 
ber-knight Kunz,  of  Kaufungen,  who  was 
of  gigantic  stature.  He  was  beheaded  at 
Friedburg  for  kidnapping  two  young  Sax- 
on princes;  also  that  of  the  Connetable 
de  Bourbon,  who  was  slain  while  taking 
Rome  by  assault;  and  those  of  the  two 
Saxon  princesses,  Agnes  and  Kunegunde. 

From  Eisenach  to  Cassel,  distance  66  m. 
Fare,  first  class,  108  s.  g. ;  time,  4  h.  25  m. 

Cassel,  the  capital  of  the  Electorate  of 
Hesse-Cas8el  and  residence  of  the  Elector, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
Fulda.  It  contains  a  population  of  about 
32,000.  Principal  hoteh  are  H.  Komg  von 
Preussen,  Komischer  Kaiser,  and  JRustischer 
Hof  The  first-named  is  a  very  fine  house, 
situated  in  the  Konig's  Plata.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Friedrich  Plata,  the  largest 
square  in  any  German  town,  stands  a  stat- 
ue of  the  Elector  Frederick,  whose  memory 
is  universally  detested  by  all  freemen  of 
the  Western  World.  He  it  was  who  hired 
his  bloodthirsty  soldiers  to  the  King  of 
England  to  crush  the  rising  growth  of  our 
young  republic.  Cassel  is  divided  into 
the  Old  and  New  towns,  the  former  of 
which,  close  to  the  river's  banks,  consists  of 
narrow  and  dirty  streets ;  the  latter  con- 
tains the  Elector's  palace  and  many  other 
public  edifices,  with  several  fine  squares. 
The  Museum,  which  is  situated  on  Fried- 
rich's  Plata,  next  to  the  Elector's  palace, 
is  the  finest  building  in  Cassel.     It  con- 
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tains  a  library  of  80,000  volumes  and  a 
cabinet  of  cariosities.  Among  the  latter 
are  several  antiquities  from  Herculaneum, 
busts  of  Napoleon  and  his  son,  the  young 
King  of  Rome,  by  Canova,  several  very  fine 
antique  statues  purchased  from  the  Pope, 
among  which  are  a  Minerva  and  a  bronze 
head  of  Mars.  The  antique  bronze  figure 
of  Victory  is  the  lion  of  the  collection. 
There  are  also  some  fine  agates,  from  3  to 
4  feet  long,  from  the  Marburg  mines.  The 
fee  for  a  single  person  is  1  thaler,  and  2  for 
a  party.  The  picture-gallery  in  the  Bel- 
videre  contains  some  very  fine  pictures. 
They  are  principally  of  the  Dutch  school, 
Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  and  Teniers.  There 
is  a  very  fine  cattle-piece  by  Paul  Potter, 
and  a  portrait  by  Titian.  The  gallery  is 
open  to  the  public  from  10  to  12  on  Wednes- 
days ;  at  other  times  the  fee  is  1  thaler. 

A  little  below  the  Friedrichs  Platz,  in 
the  old  town,  is  the  Kattenburg,  a  large  un- 
finished palace,  begun  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  electoral  palace  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1811.  Work  on  it  was  suspended  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  the  Elector  who  com- 
menced it.  It  is  now  covered  with  moss 
and  weeds. 

Cassel  has  eight  churches,  seven  Prot- 
estant and  one  Jewish.  The  principal  is 
the  church  of  St  Martin :  it  is  the  burial- 
place  of  the  royal  family.  Its  educational 
and  charitable  institutions  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  among  the  latter  is  the  Wilhdms 
Iiutitut,  where  a  large  number  of  poor  are 
not  only  provided  for,  but  taught  different 
trades.  In  the  Augarten,  or  public  gar- 
den, is  situated  the  Marble  Bath,  a  very 
elaborate  apartment,  filled  with  statues 
and  bas-reliefs,  not  of  the  most  delicate 
character.  Close  to  this  is  the  orangery. 
Cassel  possesses  few  manufactures,  com- 
paratively speaking:  the  principal  are 
woolen,  silk,  and  cotton  fabrics,  snuff,  play- 
ing-cards, and  chemical  products.  It  has 
two  fairs  annually. 

A  straight  and  handsome  road,  shaded 
by  an  avenue  of  limes  three  miles  long, 
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leads  to  WWtelmihShe,  the  Versailles  at 
Germany,  and  summer  residence  of  tho 
Elector.  By  no  means  quit  Cassel  with- 
out visiting  this  beautiful  spot.  The  wa- 
ters play  every  Wednesday  and  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  highest  fountain  on  the 
Continent  is  here;  one  stream,  12  inches 
in  diameter,  is  thrown  to  the  night  of  900 
feet.  This  palace  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  residences  in  Europe. 
Apart  from  the  immense  amount  spent  on 
it,  its  natural  beauties  are  hard  to  match. 
The  palace  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill ; 
it  was  occupied  by  Jerome  Napoleon  -while 
King  of  Westphalia;  close  to  it  is  tike  the- 
atre he  built,  and  where  he  used  to  act. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  here  is  the 
colossal  Hercules,  and  the  Cascade  of 
Karlsburg.  The  cascade  is  900  feet  long, 
leading  up  to  the  colossal  statue,  which 
stands  on  an  octagon  building  1300  feet 
above  the  river.  The  figure  is  of  copper, 
and  80  feet  high;  eight  persons  can  stand  at 
one  time  in  the  hollow  of  the  club  the  figure 
holds  in  his  hand.  The  view  from  the  stat- 
ue is  most  delightful.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment is  said  to  have  kept  employed  daily 
2000  men  for  fourteen  years,  and  to  have 
cost  over  ten  million  dollar*,?  although  the 
exact  amount  was  never  known.  The  gov- 
ernment, fearing  the  people,  destroyed  all 
record  of  the  expense. 

From  Canel  to  Frankfort,  distance  120 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  9  florins  12  krs.= 
$3  80 ;  time,  5  hours  15  minutes. 

Friedberg  contains  a  population  of  about 
8600.  It  is  prettily  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  surmounted  by  a  fine  old  tower; 
there  is  nothing  here  to  detain  the  traveler. 

Frankfort  will  be  described  on  our  return 
routes.  See  index.  We  will  now  resume 
route  12,  starting  from  Dresden. 

From  Dresden  to  Prague,  distance  116 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  7  florins  40  kreut- 
sero=$3  10 ;  time,  6  hours.  An  express 
train  twice  a  week  makes  the  tame  in  five 
hours,  or  the  whole  distance  from  Dres- 
den to  Vienna  in  14  hours. 


__w  enter  one  of  the  largest,  most 
a,  and  must  important  of  tho  Euro- 
pean states,  wit.,  Tun  Expib*  of  Ans- 
lul  Although  about  a  third  part  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  is  included  in  the  Ger- 
miTTi  Confederation,  it  hu  been  found 
more  convenient  to  treat  of  tho  whole  em- 
pire in  a  separate  division,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  province  of  Yenetla,  »  hich  be- 
longs geographically  to  Italy,  and  will  be 
included  in  that  country. 

nt  division,  the  Aus- 
ten prov  incsa 


prebend  (with  thoae  that  form  part  of  Italy) 
the  portion  of  Its  population  that  is  moat 
inced  with  regard  to  civil  and  social 
ition.  But  the  German  provinces  con. 
te  less  thnn  a  third  part  of  the  entire 
nt  of  the  empire ;  the  Hungarian  coun- 
tries form  more  than  a  half  of  its  entire 
md  include  two  fifths  of  its  populn- 
Galicia,  or  Austrian  Poland,  is  equal 
eighth  of  the  whole  empire  as  regards 
'  Includes  more  than  that  propor- 


ulation.     The  • 


a  of  Austria,  before  tl 
Lombardy  to  Sardinia,  was  equal  to  one 
eighth  its  population. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  empire,  In  regard 

to  natural  capabilities,  is  the  limited  extant 

•    of  its  sea-coast.    The  entire  rengeof  this  is 

!   only  about  five  hundred  miles,  which  ore 

i    confined  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  j  and 

this  comparative  small  extent  of 

a  frontier,  by  fax  the  greater  part 

to  the  Hungarian  provinces  of  the 

empire,  a  portion  which  is  only  united  to 

1    it  by  the  code  of  political  necessity,  and  is 

ny  time  to  be  dissevered  (rem  its 

e  entire  frontier  of  the  empire 
:»  upward  of  four  thousand  milos. 
JJJ  j  The  greater   portion,    however,   of  these 

—  states  are  united  by  peaceable  means,  that 

—  is,  by  Inheritance  or  treaty,  and  their  bound- 
The  empire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  I  nriea  remain  as  they  existed  when  they 

ftnsnifi,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Saxony ;  on  |  formed  independent  states.  The  principal 
Use  west  by  Havana,  .Switzerland,  and  the  ports  of  Austria  are  Trieste,  Venice,  and 
kingdom  of  Sardinia ;  on  the  south  by  the    Fiume  in  Hungary. 

smaller  Italian  states,  the  Adriatic  Sea,  I  H'Cullocfa,  in  speaking  of  the  size  and 
and  Turkey;  and  on  the  east  by  Turkey  |  increase  of  the  Austrian  empire,  says ; 
and  Russia.  Its  greatest  length  is  860  !  "The  house  of  Austria  derives  its  origin 
miles,  and  average  breadth  400  miles,  the  and  the  foundations  of  Its  power  from  Bo- 
total  area  being  nearly  twice  the  si»  of  dolph,  count  of  Hapsburg,  in  Switzerland. 
,_  *    Bodolph  was  one  of  the  ablest  princes  of 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  one  third 
more  than  the  whole  of  the  Middle  and 
Northern  States  of  our  own  country. 

The  countries  brought  together  under  the 
mis  of  Austria,  comprise  a  greater  portion 
of  the  European  continent  than  belongs  to 

any  other  single  power  excepting  Russia.  i  ing  principally  to  the  wish  of  the  electors 
They  include  provinces  inhabited  by  people  ;  have  an  emperor  of  undoubted  ability,  cap- 
of  different  race  and  language,  and  whose  able  of  putting  down  the  anarchy  that  had 
only  bond  is  that  of  political  rule.  The  j  long  prevailed  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
nucleus  of  Austrian  power  is  German,  and  I  states  Included  within  the  limits  of  the 


of  the  , 

his  age :  having  extended  bis  a 
over  the  greater  part  of  Switzerland,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  his  ability  and 
bravery,  he  was  raised  in  1279  to  the  impe- 
rial throne.     Bodoloh's 
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empire,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  not 
powerful  enough  to  occasion  any  fear  of 
subverting  the  privileges  of  the  different 
states.  The  family  of  the  ancient  Dukes 
of  Austria,  of  the  house  of  Bamberg,  be- 
came extinct  a  short  while  previously  to 
the  elevation  of  Kodolph ;  their  states  were 
taken  possession  of  by  Ottocar,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, whose  ascendency  threatened  the 
independence  of  the  empire.  But  Rodolph, 
having  secured  the  sanction  of  the  Diet, 
declared  war  against  Ottocar,  whose  forces 
were  totally  defeated  and  himself  killed  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Marchfield  in  1278. 
This  formidable  competitor  being  removed, 
Rodolph  had  little  difficulty  in  procuring 
from  the  Diet  the  investiture  of  the  duchy 
in  favor  of  his  eldest  son,  and  it  has  ever 
since  continued  in  the  possession  of  his  de- 
scendants, and  formed  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  their  power. 

41  Albert,  the  son  of  Rodolph,  did  not  in- 
herit the  talents  of  his  father.  The  Swiss 
revolted  from  his  dominion  in  1307,  and, 
after  a  lengthened  contest,  achieved  their 
independence;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
event,  -and  the  elevation  of  several  princes 
of  other  families  to  the  imperial  throne, 
the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria  rapidly 
increased,  and  in  no  very  long  time  its  do- 
minions embraced  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  countries  in  Europe.  It 
It  has  been  principally  indebted  for  its  ex- 
traordinary aggrandizement  to  fortunate 
alliances.  The  marriage,  in  1477,  of  Max- 
imilian, son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  III., 
with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  last  Duke  of  Burgundy,  brought 
to  the  house  of  Austria  all  the  rich  inherit- 
ance of  the  latter  in  the  Low  Countries, 
Franche-Comte,  and  Artois.  Another  mar- 
riage opened  to  the  house  of  Austria  the 
succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  in- 
cluding its  vast  possessions  in  Italy  and 
the  New  World.  And  Frederick  I.,  hav- 
ing married  in  1521  Anne,  sister  of  Louis, 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  -  succeed- 
ed, on  the  death  of  the  latter  at  the  battle 
of  Mohacz  in  1526,  to  these  states. 

"Charles  V.,  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch of  the  house  of  Austria,  concluded  in 
1521  a  treaty  with  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
by  which  he  assigned  to  him  the  heredita- 
ry possessions  of  the  family  in  Germany ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  ar- 
rangement was  for  the  advantage  of  both 
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branches  of  the  house — that  of  Austria, 
properly  so  called,  and  that  of  Spain. 

"  The  great  power  and  ambition  of  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  excited  a 
well-founded  alarm  among  the  European 
powers.  For  a  lengthened  period  the 
whole  politics  of  Europe,  its  alliances  and 
its  wars,  had  little  other  object  than  the 
humbling  of  the  power  of  Austria.  This 
was  the  motive  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in 
1648,  which  secured  the  independence  of 
the  different  states  of  the  Germanic  empire, 
and  the  free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion. 

"For  a  lengthened  period  the  Turks 
held  the  greater  portion  of  Hungary,  but 
in  1689  they  were  finally  expelled  from 
that  kingdom,  and  the  arms  of  Prince  Eu- 
gene gave  the  Austrians  an  ascendency 
over  the  Ottomans  they  have  ever  since 
preserved. 

"  In  1740  the  male  line  of  the  house  of 
Austria  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  VI. ;  but  his  daughter,  Ma- 
ria Theresa,  married  to  Francis  of  Lor- 
raine, grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  succeeded 
to  his  dominions,  and  eventually  to  the 
imperial  crown.  Shortly  after  her  acces- 
sion, Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia, 
seized  upon  the  greater  part  of  Silesia, 
The  recovery  of  this  province  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  Austria  and  her  allies  in  the 
Seven  Years' War;  but  his  Prussian  majes- 
ty triumphed  over  all  his  enemies,  and  Si- 
lesia was  finally  ceded  to  Prussia  by  the 
treaty  of  Hubertsburg  in  1678. 

"  The  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Maria  Theresa,  is  important  for 
the  reforms  he  effected  in  most  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  and  the  territo- 
ries he  added  to  the  empire.  Under  his 
reign  Galicia  was  acquired  from  Poland, 
and  the  Bukowine  from  Turkey." 

It  would  be  unnecessary,  even  if  our 
limits  admitted  of  it,  to  attempt  any  sketch 
of  the  fluctuations  of  the  Austrian  power 
during  the  eventful  period  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution in  1789.  At  certain  stages  of  her 
great  struggle  with  France,  Austria  seem- 
ed to  be  depressed  to  the  rank  of  a  second- 
rate  power.  But  the  insatiable  ambition 
of  Napoleon  effecting  his  downfall,  Austria 
was  left  at  the  end  of  the  contest  as  pow- 
erful as  ever,  the  loss  of  the  Low  Countries 
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being  fully  compensated  by  her  acquisi- 
tions in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 

In  1804  Francis  assumed  the  title  of  he- 
reditary Emperor  of  Austria,  and  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1806,  renounced  the  title  of 
Emperor  of  Germany.  The  latter  event 
had  been  preceded  by  the  formation  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  entire 
dissolution  of  the  old  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion. His  son,  Ferdinand  I.,  succeeded 
him  in  March,  1835,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  emperor,  Francis  Joseph, 
born  Aug.  18, 1830,  ascended  the  throne 
Dec.  2, 1848. 

The  government  of  Austria  is  an  hered- 
itary and  almost  absolute  monarchy,  in 
which  the  chief  legislative  as  well  as  the 
executive' power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
peror. Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Austria  are  the  followers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Next  in  num- 
bers are  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church, 
who  are  most  numerous  in  Transylvania, 
Southern  Hungary,  Slavonia,  Croatia,  and 
Galicia.  Members  of  the  various  Protest- 
ant churches  are  found  chiefly  in  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania;  in  these  countries, 
however,  as  in  the  bulk  of  the  empire,  the 
people  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  Prot- 
estants are  confined  to  the  Magyar  portion 
of  die  population. 

Education  is  not  generally  in  an  ad- 
vanced condition  in  Austria,  though  more 
so  in  the  German  and  Italian  provinces 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  in 
our  country  we  have  a  wrong  impression 
entirely.  The  spirit  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion, if  not  the  most  enlightened,  inculcates, 
at  every  step,  morality,  the  advantage  and 
happiness  of  a  virtuous  life,  the  evils  of 
vice,  and  the  miseries  consequent  on  crime. 

The  military  resources  are  considerable, 
and  a  very  large  standing  army  is  main- 
tained. Military  science  is  highly  esteem- 
ed, and  there  are  various  institutions  for 
the  purpose  of  its  cultivation  at  Vienna 
and  other  principal  cities  of  the  empire. 
The  people  of  the  southern  counties  lead  a 
semi-military  life,  and  are  almost  constant- 
ly under  arms.  The  navy  is  small  and  of 
modern  date,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Adriatic  coasts  and  islands  are  enterpris- 
ing sbip-builders  and  mariners,  and  are 
much  addicted  to  nautical  pursuits.  The 
estimated  strength  of  the  Austrian  army, 
when  on  a  war  footing,  is  little  short  of 


600,000.  The  navy  consists  of  nine  ships 
of  the  line,  ten  frigates,  and  twenty  odd 
smaller  vessels.  The  principal  dock-yard 
is  at  Venice. 

As  every  province  in  Austria  forms  a 
separate  land,  each  has  its  peculiar  lan- 
guage or  dialect,  and  its  distinguishing 
customs  and  habits.  Of  the  Slavonic  lan- 
guages, the  Polish  possesses  the  richest 
literature ;  but  the  Bohemian  has  of  late 
years  been  highly  cultivated,  and  forms 
the  written  language  of  the  Moravians  and 
Slowaks  of  the  northwest  counties  of  Hun- 
gary. The  dialect  of  Carniola  has  been 
methodized,  and  is  grammatically  taught 
as  the  written  language  of  Illyria  and  Cro- 
atia. The  ephemeral  existence  of  the  II- 
lyrian  kingdom,  established  by  Napoleon, 
sufficed  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  a  lyric 
poet  of  considerable  merit  named  Wodnik, 
who  wrote  in  this  dialect. 

The  Slavonian  nations  have  all  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  ardent  feel- 
ings and  sanguinity  of  temperament,  which 
makes  them  more  easily  elated  and  sooner 
depressed  than  their  neighbors  the  Ger- 
mans. They  are  fond  of  music,  and  every 
district  has  its  national  airs,  which  are 
often  of  great  antiquity,  and  usually  plain- 
tive. *Among  the  Slavonians  the  Poles 
are  distinguished  by  a  martial  disposition 
and  love  of  show.  The  national  costume 
is  now  only  kept  among  the  peasantry, 
whose  winter  dresses  especially  are  taste-* 
ful  and  even  elegant.  In  the  other  Sla- 
vonic nations  of  the  empire  the  love  of 
ornament  is  less  remarkable,  the  national 
spirit  having  sunk  in  the  lapse  of  time 
during  which  they  have  been  dependent. 
No  Slavonic  dialect  is  used  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  or  in  public  instruction  in  the 
higher  schools  of  the  empire. 

The  German  peasants  wear  the  dress 
commonly  met  with  all  over  Germany, 
with  varietiea^in  the  color  and  head-gear 
in  nearly  every  village.  The  Austrian 
women  wear  eaps  or  bonnets  made  with 
gold  lace  and  decorated  with  spangles.  In 
Tyrol  the  German  costume  is  most  pictur- 
esque. 

The  German  language  is  that  used  in 
transacting  public  business  in  the  German 
and  Slavonian  provinces,  and  in  the  uni- 
versities on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps. 

The  Magyars,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Hun- 
garian plains  of  Tartar  descent,  are  a  high- 
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spirited  race,  warmly  attached  to  their  hab- 
ita  and  rights.  Their  national  costume  is 
the  most  splendid  in  Europe,  and  every 
family  wears  its  distinguishing  colors.  The 
rich  dottman  (hussar  jacket)  and  the  taste- 
ful attUh  (a  frock-coat  trimmed  with  fur) 
are  only  worn  on  state  occasions  by  the 
nobles ;  but  the  tight  pantaloon  and  short 
boot  is  the  usual  dress  of  the  peasant,  who 
also  wears  a  blue  jacket  and  low-brimmed 
hat.  Though  fond  of  music,  the  Hunga- 
rians are  no  musicians.  The  national 
dances  are  often  highly  pantomimic,  and 
the  Magyar,  who  is  seldom  seen  to  smile, 
expresses  the  excitement  of  his  feelings, 
whether  in  joy  or  sorrow,  in  dancing.  The 
Magyar  and  the  Latin  languages  are  those 
used  in  the  courts  of  justice  and  in  the  pub- 
lic offices.  The  dress  of  the  Wallachian 
peasantry  on  festive  occasions  is  highly 
ornamental  and  becoming.  The  Italian 
costume  is  both  rich  and  elegant,  especial- 
ly the  head-dresses  of  the  women,  which 
are  more  tasteful  than  those  worn  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Alps.  In  the  conflict  for 
superiority  between  the  Germans  and 
Italians,  neither  nation  does  perhaps  jus- 
tice to  the  good  qualities  of  the  other ;  but 
the  northern  Italian  must  be  allowed  the 
merit  of  displaying  those  of  continence,  so- 
briety, and  industry  in  a  high  degree, 
though  he  be  less  the  slave  of  form  than 
his  German  neighbor.  The  Italian  lan- 
guage is  used  in  the  government  offices,  in 
the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  public  instruc- 
tion in  the  Italian  provinces. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions are  occupied  by  the  Alps,  and  its 
scenery  is  most  enchanting.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  says,  "The  variety  of  the  scenery, 
the  verdure  of  the  meadows  and  trees,  the 
depths  of  the  valleys  and  altitudes  of  the 
mountains,  the  clearness  and  grandeur  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes,  give  it,  I  think,  a  de- 
cided superiority  over  Switzerland. ' '  There 
is  a  greater  disparity  in  the  mannen  and 
customs  of  the  people  than  in  the  scenery 
of  the  two  countries.  In  Austria  you  are 
struck  with  the  warm  reception  accorded 
to  you  from  all  with  whom  you  come  in  con- 
tact, and  an  earnest  desire  evinced  to  give 
you  all  they  can  for  your  money ;  in  Switz- 
erland it  is  just  the  reverse.  In  Switzer- 
land we  have  seenjifleen  persons  at  one 
time  maltreat  in  the  most  shameful  man- 
ner an  unoffending  traveler  (an  American), 
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and  the  courts  of  justice  refusing  to  pmnsh 
the  ruffians ;  in  Austria  they  would  hsvs 
been  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction  for 
years.  That  occurred  at  Basle,  and  the 
judge  refused  to  receive  the  important  tes- 
timony of  our  late  worthy  consul,  John 
Endlicfa,  Esq.,  who  was  stationed  at  that 
place. 

Money. — Accounts  in  Austria  are  kept 
in  florins  and  kreutzers.  A  florin  st  par 
=60  c.  IT.  8.  currency ;  but  its  value,  if 
in  paper  money,  fluctuates  from  33  c.  to 
40  c.  U.  S.  currency.  Sixty  kreutzers = 
1  florin. 

AtrBTKIAW  oors. 

F.  K. 

~m    (Sovereign 13  16 

uouu  J  Imperial  ducat. 4  4* 

(Imperial  dollar. 3  00 

g,!        iHalfe. 1<M 

BUyer- 1  Zwanxlger 90 

iGroschen 3 

By  no  means  carry  the  paper  money  of 
Austria  out  of  the  country,  else  you  will 
suffer  a  most  incredible  discount  in  getting 
it  exchanged ;  in  fact,  it  will  not  be  takes 
at  all  but  by  money-changers. 

On  our  route  from  Dresden  to  Prague, 
60  miles  from  the  former  is  the  town  of 
Aussig,  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  the 
watering-place  of  TSplitz,  which  lies  about 
14  miles  distant  on  the  route.  Paseengen 
for  Carlsbad  change  cars  here,  proceeding 
by  railway  to  Tdplitc  and  thence  by  dili- 
gence to  Carlsbad,  a  distance  of  50  nines. 

Topliiz  is  celebrated  for  its  warm  spring!, 
the  medical  properties  of  which  attract 
visitors  from  every  part  of  the  Continent. 
Population  8000;  principal  hotels  are  5". 
Prince  de  Ligne,  if.  Kbnig  ton  Pnusx*, 
and  Stadt  London ;  for  lodging  alone,  the 
Herrnhaus  is  the  best.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  town  belongs  to  Prince  Clary,  a  Bo- 
hemian nobleman  of  immense  wealth,  ft 
is  said  he  owns  nearly  one  hundred  ri)« 
lages  in  Austria,  principally  in  Bohemia. 
The  baths  of  TSplitz  are  nearly  one  hand- 
red  in  number,  and  during  the  season  an 
in  constant  use  from  morning  until  night 
They  contain  carbonate  of  soda,  and  an 
very  efficacious  in  cases  of  gout  or  rbeo- 
matism.  Their  temperature  averages  1W~ 
Fahrenheit,  but  are  cooled  down  to  90 
preparatory  to  use.  A  bath  costs  about  15 
cents ;  time  allowed,  one  hour  only*  Kit 
necessary  to  be  very  particular,  else  yon 
lose  your  turn.    The  routine  is  slightly 
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different  from  other  watering-place*.  The 
looming  is  spent  in  bathing ;  dinner  early, 
say  one  o'clock;  the  afternoon  in  driving 
er  riding;  at  6  o'clock  performances  com- 
mence in  the  theatre,  after  that  a  ball. 
There  is  no  gambling  allowed.  The  prin- 
cipal place  of  resort  is  the  palace  and  gar- 
dens of  the  Prince  of  Clary.  The  prome- 
nades are  very  delightful.  Toplitz  owes 
its  celebrity  to  the  number  of  crowned 
heads  and  nobility  of  Europe  who  resort 
here  every  season.  It  is  considered  the 
cheapest  watering-place  in  Europe.  Din- 
ners at  the  table  d'hote  about  38  cents, 
and  a  parlor  and  bedroom  for  five  dollars 
per  week.  There  was  a  diplomatic  Con- 
gress held  here  in  1813  and  in  1835. 

From  TdpHiz  to  Carlsbad,  distance  50  m. 
by  diligence,  daily,  during  the  season. 

Carlsbad  contains  a  permanent  popula- 
tion of  3000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels 
am  J/.  Prince  Wxlhdm  von  Pretu$en,  Stadt 
JBmover,  DnUtcker  Hof,  Goldener  Scktid, 
and  Parodies.  The  rates  are  about  the 
same  as  at  Toplitz.  Carlsbad  is  most  ro- 
mantically situated  in  a  narrow  valley, 
surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  every 
Variety  of  foliage,  and  affording  the  most 
extensive  and  varied  prospect.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  most  aristocratic  and  fash- 
ionable watering-place  in  Europe.  The 
aprmgs  were  first  discovered  by  the  Em- 
peror Charles  IX.  while  hunting  in  the 
neighborhood.  One  of  his  dogs  fell  into  the 
Sprudel,  which  is  the  principal  spring,  and 
the  hottest  in  Europe  (165°  Fahr.).  The 
cries  of  the  poor  animal  soon  brought  the 
hunters  to  the  spot.  The  Emperor  was 
suffering  at  the  time  from  wounds  received 
in  battle.  His  physician  recommended 
these  waters,  and  his  wounds  were  cured 
in  a  miraculously  short  time.  He  gave  his 
same  to  the  spring,  and  endowed  it  with 
his  patronage. 

The  principal  baths,  which  are  effica* 
iinwasea  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
of  the  gout,  are  the  Mflhlbader 
and  Sprudelbider;  the  principal  springs 
an  the  Sprndel  and  Hygeia.  Visitors  par- 
taking of  the  waters  of  theJfaths  an  obliged 
to  follow  certain  rules  in  regard  to  diet, 
which  are  laid  down  by  the  faculty  of  Carls- 
had,  the  neglect  of  which  would  be  daager- 
ees  to  the  patient.  The  daily  routine  here 
la  the  same  as  at  Ttiptttz.  The  walks  are 
aiKL  delightful,  and  donkeys  for  rid- 


ing and  mounting  the  heights  in  plenty. 
There  is  a  reading-room  and  billiard-ta- 
bles, but  gambling  is  strictly  prohibited. 
It  is  customary,  in  leaving  the  town,  to 
give  one  or  two  francs  to  the  girls  at  the 
springs  who  have  waited  upon  you. 

The  tariffs  may  be  seen  at  the  hotels. 

From  Carlsbad  to  MarUnbad,  by  dili- 
gence, in  6  hours.  This  watering-place  has 
recently  become  quite  celebrated.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  green 
▼alley,  with  promenades  finely  shaded.  The 
village  contains  several  good  hotels  (the 
principal  Klinger),  and  about  100  houses. 

We  now  resume  our  route  from  Dres- 
den to  Prague.  This  city,  the  capital  of 
Bohemia,  stands  in  a  basin,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  rocks  and  eminences,  upon  the 
slopes  of  which  the  buildings  rise  tier  aft- 
er tier  as  they  recede  from  the  water's 
brink.  It  contains  146,000  inhabitants, 
and,  next  to  Vienna,- is  the  most  important 
place  in  the  German  provinces  of  Austria, 
and  ranks  next  to  the  capital  in  point  of 
size  and  population.  The  principal  hotels 
are  H.  d*  AngleUrrt,  Goldener  Engel. 

Prague  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  Mol- 
dau  (the  chief  tributary  of  the  Elbe),  in 
the  centre  of  the  province,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  fertile  and  beautiful  region.  It  is  the 
chief  seat  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  Bohemia,  and  a  place  of  great  inland 
trade.  This  is  facilitated  by  its  extensive 
railway  communication,  which  gives  its 
citizens  immediate  intercourse  with  Vien- 
na on  one  side,  and  with  all  the  great  cities 
of  northern  and  western  Germany  in  an- 
other direction. 

The  principal  quarters  of  the  city  are  the 
Neustadt,  the  Kleinseite,  and  the  Hrad- 
schin.  The  Alttadt,  or  old  town,  is  gloomy, 
and  the  Judenstadts,  or  Jews'  town,  filthy. 
The  Moldau,  which  flows  north  through 
the  city,  is  crossed  near  the  middle  by  the 
celebrated  stone  bridge,  begun  in  the  14th 
and  finished  in  the  16th  century :  it  is  1850 
feet  in  length,  and  is  ornamented  on  each 
side  with  28  statues  of  saints,  and  has  a 
lofty  tower  at  each  end.  Near  the  centre 
of  the  bridge  stands  the  bronze  statue  of 
St.  John  Nepomuk,  who  was  drowned  in 
this  river  by  King  Wencislaus,  because  he 
would  not  betray  the  secrets  which  the 
queen  had  intrusted  to  him  in  the  holy  rite 
of  confession.  The  place  where  his  body 
I  was  found  is  still  marked  by  a  cross  and 
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five  stars.  There  is  a  legend  in  existence 
here  that  flames  -were  seen  issuing  from 
the  water  at  this  place  until  his  body  was 
searched  for  and  found.  There  is  a  gor- 
geous silver  shrine,  weighing  nearly  4000 
pounds,  placed  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Vitus. 
In  this  shrine,  incased  in  a  silver  and  crys- 
tal coffin,  is  the  body  of  St  John ;  around 
the  shrine  are  silver  lamps  continually 
burning.  From  the  circumstance  of  his 
death,  St.  John  has  become  the  patron  saint 
of  all  bridges  in  Catholic  countries.  He 
was  not  canonized  until  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century. 

The  peculiar  architecture  of  Prague,  and 
its  numerous  domes,  spires,  and  turrets, 
give  it  quite  an  Oriental  appearance. 
The  first  object  that  strikes  the  eye  on  en- 
tering Prague  is  the  Hradschin,  or  palaoe 
of  the  hill,  the  former  residence  of  Bohe- 
mia's kings :  it  is  an  immense  pile  of  build- 
ings, more  remarkable  for  extent  than 
beauty.  Immediately  behind  the  Hrad- 
schin  are  the  heights  of  Laurenzibergj 
where  in  ancient  times  the  native  pagans 
celebrated  the  rites  of  fire-worship.  On  a 
terrace  immediately  below  the  palace  are 
two\>belisk3,  which  mark  the  spot  where 
the  imperial  commissionerB  and  their  sec- 
retary, sent  thither  with  the  most  intoler- 
ant edicts  against  the  Bohemian  Protest- 
ants, were  indignantly  thrown  out  of  the 
windows  of  the  palace  by  the  deputies  of 
the  kingdom :  this  was  in  1618,  and  was 
the  commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years1 
War,  which  secured  the  liberties  of  Ger- 
many, and  ended  with  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia in  1648.  Within  the  precincts  of 
the  Hradschin  stands  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Vitus :  it  was  begun  in  1340,  and  finished 
in  1486.  It  is  a  most  interesting  edifice, 
and  a  complete  museum  of  curiosities.  Its 
choir  was  built  by  Charles  IV.,  and  the 
chapels  that  surround  it  are  much  admired. 
In  the  Cathedral  is  the  monument  erected 
by  Rodolph  II.  as  a  tomb  for  himself  and 
other  Bohemian  kings.  It  is  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  most  beautifully  executed.  Over 
the  high  altar  is  an  excellent  picture  of 
St  Luke  painting  the  Virgin.  It  is  in 
front  of  this  altar  the  Emperors  of  Austria 
are  crowned  Kings  of  Bohemia.  At  the 
back  is  the  tomb  of  Ottocar,  who  was  kill- 
ed in  battle  by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg,  the 
founder  of  the  present  house  of  Hapsburg. 
In  addition  to  the  chapel  of  St  John  Nepo- 
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muk,  already  described,  is  that  of  St  Wen- 
zel,  patron  saint  of  Bohemia,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  his  brother  in  the  10th  century: 
his  statue,  armor,  and  sword  are  here.  In 
the  Schatzkammer  of  the  Cathedral  an 
kept  some  very  curious  relics,  among  which 
are  some  of  the  bones  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  two 
thorns  from  the  dying  Savior's  crown,  out 
of  the  palm-branches  over  which  he  rode, 
the  pocket-handkerchief  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  bridal  robe  of  Maria  Theresa, 
worked  by  herself  into  a  mass-robe,  vita 
numerous  relics  used  at  the  coronation  of 
the  kings.  Near  the  Hradschin  is  me  pal- 
ace of  the  Counts  of  Czerin,  which  was  one 
of  the  finest  in  Bohemia ;  it  is  now  turned 
into  a  barrack.  There  are  also  many  oth- 
er fine  palaces  in  this  neighborhood,  among 
which  is  that  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tus- 
cany. 

The  Carolinum  is  remarkable  as  the  tat 
great  public  school  established  in  Get- 
many.  This  university  was  founded  by 
Charles  IV.  in  I860,  and  contained  at  one 
time  40,000  students,  who  were  composed 
of  Bohemians,  Auetrians,  Poles,  Saxons, 
and  Bavarians.  A  measure  proposed  by 
John  Hues,  the  celebrated  reformer,  abridg- 
ing the  privileges  of  foreigners,  caused  the 
secession  of  25,000,  who  founded  the  Uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  and  da- 
cow.  The  Carolinum  is  now  exclusively 
devoted  to  instruction  in  medicine,  1**, 
and  the  sciences,  while  theology  is  con- 
ducted in  the  Clementinum. 

Among  the  numerous  churches  is  tint 
of  the  Thien  Kirche,  noted  for  containing 
the  grave  of  Tycbo  Brahe,  the  great  as- 
tronomer, as  well  as  the  place  where  the 
heads  and  hands  of  the  Protestant  leaden 
were  buried  after  being  taken  down  front 
the  gate  tower  of  the  bridge  after  the  bat- 
tle of  White  Hill,  where  they  were  stock 
up  to  appease  the  anger  of  Ferdinand. 

The  Rathhatu,  and  the  square  in  which  It 
stands',  are  historically  interesting  from  the 
many  remarkable  events  that  have  bete 
occurred.  Here,  during  the  H  ussite  troth* 
les,  the  mob  entered  into  the  conned 
chamber,  and  threw  the  German  council- 
ors out  of  the  windows  on  the  pikes  and 
spears  of  the  rabble  below.  Sixty  rears 
later  the  mob  again  entered  the  Rathbant, 
and  threw  the  magistrates  out  in  the  same 
style.    John  of  Luxemburg,  king  of  F* 
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knd  and  Bohemia,  who  iu  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Crecy,  was  severely  wounded  in 
a  tournament  in  this  square.  This  war- 
rior, commonly  known  as  the  "  Blind  King 
tf  Bohemia,"  was  son  of  the  Emperor  Hen- 
ry VII.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Lithua- 
nians, when  he  lost  an  eye,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  Montpellier  to  consult  a  physician, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  Jew,  who  caused 
him  to  lose  the  other.  This  diminished 
not  in  the  least  his  taste  for  war.  At  the 
battle  of  Crecyf  whither  he  went  to  render 
assistance  to  his  ally,  Philip  of  Valois,  his 
horse  was  led  on  either  side  by  a  brave 

i  warrior.  He  here  lost  his  life,  and  the 
Black  Prince  gained  his  spurs,  and  the 

|  feathers  and  motto  which  the  princes  of 
Wales  bear  to  this  day,  which  were  original- 
ly possessed  by  the  "Blind  King  of  Bohe- 
mia." 

On  the  Kotowratstnme,  in  the   same 

I  quarter  with  the  Bathhans  Alstadt,  is  sit- 
uated the  Bohemian  or  National  Museum, 
containing  some  fine  antiquities  found  near 
Prague.  There  is  also  a  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  and  library.  Prominent  in 
the  latter  is  the  autograph  challenge  of 
John  Huss,  which  was  formerly  affixed  on 
the  gate  of  the  University  of  Prague,  chal- 
lenging all  comers  to  dispute  with  him 
on  the  articles  of  his  belief.  This  cele- 
brated reformer  was  born  at  Huss,  in  Bo- 
hemia, in  1876;  he  was  educated  at  Prague, 
and  became  rector  of  the  University,  and 
confessor  of  Sophia  of  Bavaria,  queen  of 
Bohemia.  Having  become  strongly  im- 
bued with  the  doctrines  of  the  English  re- 
former Wickliff,  he  set  out  to  reform  the 
Church.  He  declared  boldly  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin  and  saints  was  idolatry. 
The  Pope  condemned  him  for  a  heretic; 
but,  protected  by  Wencislaus,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, he  pursued  his  plan  of  reform  with 
energy  and  boldness.  He  was  summoned 
to  Constance  to  render  an  account  of  his 
doctrine.  Under  the  assurance  of  safe-con- 
duct from  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  he  went. 
Hardly  had  he  arrived  before  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  tried,  and  condemned 
to  be  burned.  He  suffered  martyrdom 
with  heroic  courage.  A  portion  of  his 
ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Rhine;  the 
residue  were  retained  by  his  disciples,  who 
distributed  them  to  their  masters,  crying 
for  vengeance.  Thus  commenced  the  fa- 
mous Hussite  war. 


The  Hussites  put  at  their  head  John 
Trocznow  (nicknamed  Ziska,  from  having 
lost  an  eye  in  battle),  to  avenge  the  death 
of  Huss  on  the  Catholics.  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  noble  family  of  Bohemia; 
was  very  successful;  took  the  city  of 
Prague,  and  refused  to  recognize  Sigis- 
mund as  King  of  Bohemia.  He  attacked 
and  vanquished  the  Emperor  at  the  siege 
of  Raby,  where  he  lost  his  second  eye. 
After  several  victories  over  Sigismund,  he 
forced  him  to  accord  to  himself  the  title 
of  Viceroy  of  Bohemia;  but,  taking  the 
plague,  he  died  suddenly  in  1424.  It  is 
said  he  gave  orders  to  have  a  drum  made 
out  of  his  skin  to  frighten  his  enemies 
again  after  his  death. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  reformed  relig- 
ion, which,  after  flickering  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury, the  flame  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the 
Reformation  of  Luther.  The  Hussites  car- 
ried their  blind  zeal  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent :  they  destroyed  nearly  all  the  sculp- 
ture and  ornaments  of  the  different  church- 
es, defacing  the  frescoes,  and  breaking  the 
beautiful  painted  glass;  this  accounts  for 
the  uninteresting  state  of  the  ancient 
churches  of  Prague. 

Among  the  different  places 'worthy  of 
a  visit  in  the  Neustadt  are  the  Military 
Hospital,  House  of  Correction,  Mad-house, 
Custom-house,  General  Hospital,  and  Mon- 
ument to  the  Swedes. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  river,  above 
the  suspension  bridge,  is  the  Wimerad,  or 
Acropolis.  These  precipices  are  famous 
in  history.  It  is  said  that  Queen  Libussa, 
the  founder  of  Prague,  who  was  a  notori- 
ous wanton,  used  to  pitch  her  lovers  from 
this  giddy  height  into  the  river  as  soon  as 
she  got  tired  of  them,  and  wished  a  new 
one.  A  country  clown,  who  was  more 
successful  than  the  rest  in  retaining  her 
passion,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  long  line 
of  Bohemian  kings. 

Near  the  Czemin  Palace,  in  the  Hrad- 
schin,  is  situated  the  Loretto  Chapel,  which 
is  an  exact  copy  of  the  wandering  house 
of  Loretto  in  Italy  (neither  of  which  are 
any  thing  like  the  house  at  Nazareth). 
This  is  considered  the  holiest  place  in 
Prague,  and  pilgrimages  are  made  to  it 
from  all  parts  of  Germany.  Here  you  will 
be  shown  the  leg-bone  of  Mary  Magdalen 
and  the  skull  of  one  of  the  wise  virgins ! 
The  building  was  erected  by  the  Princess 
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of  Lobkowitz,  and  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  Church  plate.  A  fee  of  one  franc 
is  expected. 

In  the  palace  of  Count  Sternberg  there 
is  quite  a  largo  picture-gallery,  but  the 
paintings  are  very  indifferent  on  the  whole. 

One  of  the  most  important  palaces  in 
Prague  is  that  of  WaUenstein,  built  by  the 
hero  and  generalissimo  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  Albert,  duke  of  Friedland  and  Meck- 
lenburg, prince  of  Sagau  and  Glogan.  In 
addition  to  these  estates  he  owned  lord- 
ships in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  and,  at  the 
time  he  was  dismissed  from  the  imperial 
service,  lived  in  state  equal  to  the  Emperor. 
It  was  found  necessary,  when  this  palace 
was  built,  to  pull  down  one  hundred  houses 
to  make  room  for  it.  The  most  skillful 
workmen  on  the  Continent  were  employed 
in  beautifying  and  adorning  it.  His  sta- 
bles, in  which  he  kept  three  hundred  car- 
riages, were  profusely  ornamented  with 
marble.  He  had  sixty  pages  of  noble 
blood  to  wait  on  him,  and  in  his  ante-cham- 
ber were  always  to  be  found  an  abundance 
of  barons  and  knights  in  waiting.  When 
he  traveled  from  home  a  hundred  car- 
riages and  wagons  were  necessary  for  his 
escort  and  baggage,  with  fifty  of  the  finest 
saddle-horses  led  in  his  train.  Although 
his  income  was  over  five  million  dollars 
yearly,  he  was  often  troubled  for  the  want 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars  during  the  war. 
It  is  said  you  can  travel  from  Prague  to 
Vienna,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred 
miles,  without  quitting  his  estate. 

The  principal  places  of  resort  for  prom- 
enade and  amusement  are  the  bastions 
which  surround  the  Kleinseite  and  the  two 
islands  in  the  river.  The  Sophia*  Intel 
is  frequented  by  the  higher  classes.  It 
contains  a  ballroom,  bathing  establish- 
ment, and  numerous  cafes.  The  Grot* 
Venedig  island  is  the  favorite  place  of  re- 
sort for  the  lower  classes. 

About  15  miles  east  of  the  city  is  the 
scene  of  the  battle  of  Prague.  A  monu- 
ment is- there  to  the  memory  of  Schwerin, 
Frederick  the  Great's  favorite  general,  who 
was  killed  in  this  battle. 

Prague  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  lin- 
en, silk,  and  woolen  stuffs,  hats,  earthen- 
ware, and  sugar  refineries,  and  is  the  cen- 
tre of  an  extensive  and  rapidly-increasing 
transit  trade.  The  Jews  settled  here  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  have  an  infirmary 
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and  orphan  asylum  of  their  own,  and  at 
many  as  nine  or  ten  synagogues.  Ons 
of  them,  it  is  said,  is  900  years  old.  It  is 
very  dirty  with  smoke  and  dust,  and  con- 
tains the  holy  books  of  the  law  m  a  fin- 
proof  chest.  The  old  Jewish  biirial-gronnl 
is  rather  a  singular  place,  and  well  worth 
a  visit.  It  is  no  longer  used,  not  being 
capable  of  holding  more.  There  an  sons 
tombs  which  date  back  1200  years! 

Prague  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  un- 
der Frederick  the  Great  in  1741,  but  the? 
were  soon  compelled  to  evacuate  the  dty, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  held  by  the 
Austrians. 

From  Prague  to  Vienna,  distance  2f0 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  18  fl. ;  time,  IS 
hours  40  minutes.     Via  Britain. 

BruMR,  the  capital  of  Moravia,  is  «tas* 
ted  near  the  junction  of  the  Schwann  aid 
Zwittawa,  two  small  affluents  of  the  River 
Morava,  which  carries  its  waters  to  tbt 
Danube.  It  contains  a  population  of 
48,000  inhabitants.  Its  principal  bstsk 
are  Drei  Fursten  and  Kaiser  von  (fester- 
reick.  Terms  moderate;  dinner  a  la  corn* 
The  city  is  distinguished  as  a  gnat  stflt 
of  the  woolen  manufacture,  as  well  as  ft* 
its  silk,  soap,  glass,  tobacco,  and  cotton 
works.  It  contains  nothing  to  detain  the 
traveler,  unless  he  wishes  to  visit  the  vil- 
lage of  Austerlitz,  the  scene  of  one  of  Na- 
poleon's greatest  victories,  which  lies  (bs> 
teen  miles  to  the  east. 

Oimu/z  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Ms- 
ravia,  and  lies  to  the  northeast  of  Brims. 
It  contains  18,000  -inhabitants.  It  to 
strongly  fortified,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Us> 
varsity.  Stages'  run  thither  daily  in  ty 
hours. 


VIENNA. 

Vienna,  the  capital  of  the  Austria! 
empire,  is  situated  in  a  plain  600  ft* 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  very  lit- 
tle above  the  level  of  the  Danube,  sear 
whose  southern  bank  it  is  situated,  ft 
contains  a  population  of  620,000.  The 
principal  hotel  is  the  GoWmLoa***6" 
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on  the  Prater  Strasse :  it  is 
well  managed  by  the  Messrs.  Hauptmann. 
Kakerm  EUzabetk,  also  a  first-class  house. 
Vienna  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  capi- 
tals in  Europe,  but  its  sights  are  many,  its 
citizens  courteous,  and  its  amusements  de- 
lightful. The  prices  for  an  ordinary  room 
an from$l  25  to $1 75  per  day;  tea,  eggs, 
bread  and  butter,  40  cts. ;  steaks,  25  cts. ; 
candles  12  J.    These  prices,  however,  vary. 

Vienna  is  a  city  of  ancient  origin,  and 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  Vindobona,  noted  as  the  place  where 
the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  breathed  his 
last  It  has  been  the  scene  of  many  his- 
torical events.  It  was  successively  taken 
by  the  Goths  and  Huns,  and  subsequently 
by  Charlemagne,  who  placed  it  under  the 
government  of  the  margraves  of  the  East, 
part  of  his  dominions,  thence  called  Oester- 
rcicky  and  Austria.  The  margraves,  after- 
ward dukes,  held  Vienna  until  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  and  again  by 
Rodolph  I.,  rounder  of  the  Habsburg  dy- 
nasty, in  1297.  The  Hungarians  vainly 
besieged  it  in  1477,  but  eight  years  later  it 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  Mathiaa,  who 
then  possessed  the  united  crowns  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  and  made  it  the  seat 
of  his  court.  Since  the  time  of  Maximil- 
ian L  it  has  been  the  usual  residence  of 
fee  Archdukes  of  Austria  and  Emperors  of 
Germany.  The  most  memorable  event  in 
its  history,  however,  and  one  that  largely 
influenced  the  fortunes  of  Christendom, 
was  its  famous  siege  in  1688  by  a  Turkish 
army  200,000  strong,  under  the  command 
of  Kara  Mustapha,  when  it  was  only  saved 
from  surrender  by  the  timely  arrival  of 
John  Sobieski,  the  heroic  King  of  Poland, 
who  defeated  the  besiegers  with  great 
daughter  under  the  very  walls  of  Che  city. 
In  1619  Vienna  was  unsuccessfully  block- 
aded by  the  Bohemian  Protestants.  In 
1805  it  submitted  to  the  conquering  arms 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  again,  alter  a 
short  resistance,  in  1809. 

Vienna  is  of  nearly  a  circular  form,  be- 
ing twelve  miles  in  circumference.  The 
eld  city,  or  city  proper,  is,  however,  scarce- 
ly three  miles  round ;  it  was  formerly  in- 
dosed  by  fortifications:  these,  however, 
hare  been  converted  into  a  public  prome- 
nade, known  as  the  Bastei.  Immediately 
entaide  of  this  is  a  wide  esplanade,  called 


the  Glacis,  which  is  laid  out  in  delightful 
walks  and  gardens.  Beyond  are  the  ex- 
tensive suburbs  of  the  capital,  which  are 
about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference.  In 
addition  to  the  Bastei  and  Glacis,  Vienna 
possesses  numerous  fine  public  prome- 
nades, among  which  are  two  extensive 
parks,  the  Prater  and  Augarten,  situated 
between  the  insular  spaces  inclosed  be- 
tween the  main  stream  of  the  Danube  and 
its  various  branches.  The  Prater  is  the 
favorite  place  of  resort  to  all  classes  of  the 
population :  it  is  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  of 
Vienna,  and  during  the  season  is  crowded 
with  all  sorts  of  equipages. 

Vienna,  from  its  wealth  and  size,  comes 
nearer  London  and  Paris  than  any  other 
European  city.  It  differs  from  these  cit- 
ies in  this  respect,  that  it  preserves  about 
it  more  antique  grandeur,  and  that  it  is 
the  old,  and  not  the  new  parts  of  the  city 
that  form  tho  fashionable  quarters,  and 
contains  most  of  the  objects  of  interest 
which  Vienna  presents  to  the  stranger,  in- 
cluding, besides  the  imperial  palace,  those 
of  Prince  Esterhazy,  Lichtenstein,  Met- 
ternich,  Schwarzenberg,  and  Auersberg, 
as  well  as  the  principal  churches,  muse- 
ums, galleries,  libraries,  and  public  office* 
of  every  kind.  There  is  no  city  in  Europe 
that  has  so  large  a  number  of  resident  no- 
bility as  Vienna.  There  are  nearly  200 
families  of  princes,  counts,  and  barons 
who  make  Vienna  their  residence  the  great- 
er part  of  the  year,  spending  from  $60,000 
to  $200,000  yearly.  It  is  said,  with  the 
exception  of  London,  the  citizens  of  Vien- 
na are  the  richest  in  Europe. 

The  streets  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  are 
generally  broad  and  straight ;  but  some  of 
them,  being  unpaved,  are  in  wet  weather 
muddy  and  dirty,  and  in  dry  weather  dusty. 
The  thoroughfares  in  the  city  proper  are, 
On  the  contrary,  uniformly  clean  and  well 
paved ;  but  no  part  of  the  capital  has  as 
yet  the  advantage  of  foot-paths.  Most  of 
the  squares  or  spaces  in  Vienna  are  orna- 
mented with  fountains  or  monuments.  In 
the  Josephplatz  Is  a  fine  equestrian  statue 
of  Joseph  II.,  but  there  are  few  statues  of 
her  great  men  and  benefactors. 

Vienna  is  far  from  being  distinguished 
as  a  literary  city,  and  amusement  seems 
to  form  a  principal  object  of  its  pleasure- 
seeking  population.  A  fondness  for  music 
is  general  among  all  classes.     The  Vien- 
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nese  have,  in  fact,  been  described  as  a 
more  eating  and  drinking,  good-natured, 
illiterate,  laughing,  pleasure -loving,  and, 
•withal,  hospitable  set  of  people  than  the 
inhabitants  of  any  other  large  city  in  Eu- 
rope. Neither  here  nor  in  any  other  large 
town  in  Germany  do  social  morals  occupy 
a  very  high  grade.  Mr.  Russell  says  "  the 
Viennese  take  to  themselves  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  musical  people  in 
Europe,  and  this  is  the  only  part  of  their 
character  about  which  they  display  much 
jealousy  or  anxiety.  So  long  as  it  is  grant- 
ed that  they  can  produce  among  their  citi- 
zens a  greater  number  of  decent  perform- 
ers on  the  violin  or  piano  than  any  other 
capital,  they  have  no  earthly  objection  to 
have  it  said  that  they  can  likewise  produce 
a  greater  number  of  blockheads  and  deb- 
auchees." With  all  due  deference  to  Mr. 
Russell,  we  must  beg  to  differ  with  him, 
although  they  may  well  be  proud  of  their 
musical  composers.  Mozart,  Haydn,  Beet- 
hooven,  and  others  have  composed  their 
best  works  in  or  near  Vienna. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Cathedral  of  St.  Stephen,  which  stands 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  from 
which  radiate  nearly  all  the  streets  not 
only  of  the  city  proper,  bat  also  those  of 
the  suburbs.  It  is  an  elegant  Gothic  build- 
ing of  imposing  dimensions,  being  equal 
in  size  and  richness  of  architecture  to  those 
of  Strasburg  and  Antwerp.  Its  length 
is  850  feet,  breadth  220  feet,  and  height  of 
its  graceful  spire  450  feet.  Its  bell  weighs 
858  cwL,  and  was  made  of  the  180  pieces 
of  cannon  taken  from  the  Turks.  Midway 
up  the  tower  is  the  fine  watch-station  of 
the  city,  where  a  watchman  stands ;  a  tel- 
escope is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  he  sees  a  fire,  by  reference  to  the 
chart  of  the  city  he  can  discover  in  what 
street  and  number  it  is.  He  immediately, 
by  the  aid  of  the  telegraph,  conveys  the 
information  to  the  fire-office,  when  in  a 
very  short  time  assistance  is  on  the  spot. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  the  spire  is  most 
magnificent,  taking  in  the  famous  battle- 
fields of  Wagram,  Loban,  and  Easting,  as 
well  as  the  suburbs  of  the  city  and  wind- 
ings of  the  Danube.  The  interior  of  the 
cathedral  is  rich  in  sculpture  and  stained 
glass.  The  principal  objects  of  interest 
it  contains  are  the  gorgeous  chapel*  of 


the  Lichtenstein  family,  the  monument  of 
Prince  Eugene,  who  is  buried  here,  and 
that  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  This 
last  is  decorated  with  240  figures,  and  rep- 
resentations of  40  coats  of  arms.  Around 
the  sceptre  in  the  hand  of  the  effigy  are 
the  vowels,  which  was  Frederick's  motto, 
A,  E,  I,  O,  U:  Austria  £$t  Imperare  Orbi 
Unwerso,  u  Austria  must  rule  the  world." 
The  crypt  of  St.  Stephen's  has  been  the 
burial-place  of  the  royal  family  for  cen- 
turies, but  for  the  last  200  years  only  toe 
bowels  of  the  dead  have  been  interred 
here.  Their, bodies  have  been  deposited 
in  the  Church  of  the  Capuchins,  and  their 
hearts  in  the  Church  of  the  Auguetines! 
The  open  space  that  now  surrounds  toe 
cathedral  was  formerly  a  church-yard,  but 
Francis  Joseph  II.  ordered  the  remains  to 
be  removed  and  placed  in  the  vaults  under 
the  church,  and  the  ground  to  be  paved.  * 

The  Church  of  the  Augustine*  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  Vienna.  It  is  princi- 
pally noted  for  the  masterpiece  of  Canova, 
the  monument  of  the  Archduchess  Chris- 
tine. It  consists  of  a  pyramid  of  marble 
80  feet  high,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
opening  representing  the  entrance  to  the 
vault.  This  is  reached  by  two  broad  mar- 
ble steps,  which  are  the  base  of  the  pyra- 
mid. Ascending  the  steps  is  a  figure  rep- 
resenting Virtue  bearing  an  urn  whfcn 
contains  the  ashes  of  the  deceased.  By 
her  side  are  two  little  girls,  carrying  torch- 
es ;  behind  them  is  a  figure  of  Benevolence 
supporting  an  old  man  bowed  down  by 
age  and  grief,  A  little  child  accompanie) 
him,  the  very  picture  of  innocence  and  sor- 
row. On  the  other  side  is  an  admirably- 
drawn  figure  of  a  mourning  genius,  and  st 
bis  feet  crouches  a  melancholy  lion.  0*sr 
the  entrance  to  the  vault  is  a  medallion  of 
the  archduchess,  held  up  by  Happiness 
while  a  genius  is  presenting  her  with  s 
palm,  indicative  of  success.  There  an 
also  monuments  of  Leopold  II.,  General 
Daun,  Van  Swieten,  and  others.  Throngs 
the  door  to  the  Loretto  Chapel  may  ** 
seen  the  silver  urns  in  which  are  contain- 
ed the  hearts  of  the  imperial  family,  con- 
spicuous among  which  are  those  of  Maris 
Theresa  and  Napoleon  II. 

The  Church  of  the  Capuchins  contains  the 
vault  where  are  interred  the  bodies  of  the 
royal  family.  This  vault  is  shown  at  all 
times  by  torchlight,  under  the  guidance 
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of  one  of  the  brothers ;  but  you  most  not 
eonte  during  dinner-hour;  gold  will  not 
move  them  then.  One  of  the  first  coffins 
the  visitor  will  look  for  will  be  that  of  the 
only  son  of  the  great  Napoleon,  the  only 
prmce  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty,  with  the 
exception  of  the  present  Emperor  Napole- 
on III.  and  his  son  Eugene,  born  under 
the  imperial  purple.  There  is  a  sorrowful 
romance  connected  with  his  life  and  death 
that  makes  it  an  object  of  universal  attrac- 
tion. It  is  of  simple  copper,  with  a  raised 
erase  npon  it.  Not  far  removed  from  this 
is  the  coffin  of  his  grandfather,  the  late 
Emperor  Francis  I.,  who  was  passionately 
Jbod  of  the  prince  daring  his  life,  and  re- 
quested to  be  placed  near  him  after  death. 
The  coffin  of  Joseph  I.  is'  of  pore  silver. 
Here,  also,  are  those  of  Joseph  II.,  his  fa- 
ther Francis,  and  his  mother  Maria  The- 
resa. It  ia  said  of  the  last  that  for  18 
years  she  every  day  descended  this  mau- 
soleum to  mourn  for  her  husband,  until 
death  gave  her  permission  to  lie  continu- 
ally by  his  side.  There  are  over  eighty 
coffins  in  this  narrow  house  of  royalty. 
The  unadorned  coffin  of  the  early  instruct- 
or of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  the 
Countess  Fuchs,  lies  here,  by  the  special 
request  of  the  empress. 

The  other  principal  churches  in  Vienna 
are  the  Carmelite  church,  which  has  some 
fine  stained  glass,  the  church  of  St,  Mi- 
chael, and  the  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  a  splen- 
did bonding  in  the  Byzantine  style  of  er- 
chitecluie.  There  are  some  sixty  other 
churches,  eighteen  conventual  establish- 
ments, a  Scotch  church,  several  Greek 
churches,  and  a  number  of  synagogues. 

The  Imperial  Palace  or  Burp  is  a  con- 
fused mass  of  buildings  occupying  a  large 
extent  of  ground,  attached  to  which  is 
ine  Imperial  Riding-school,  the  Ubraty, 
the  Jewel  office,  a  museum  of  Antiquities, 
Kneads,  Zoology,  and  Botany.  The  im- 
perial apartments  are  shown  when  the 
court  is  absent.  There  are  hundreds  of 
T^i*if  in  Europe  far  superior  to  this  in 
magnificence,  although  it  contains  some 
tee  collections  in  art  and  science.  Adjoin- 
ing this  is  the  palace  of  the  Archduke  Air 
bert,  which  is  a  very  splendid  structure. 
It  contains  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
engravings  and  drawings  in  Europe :  they 
were  mostly  collected  by  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Tescnen,  and  largely  increased  by  his  son- 
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in-law,  the  late  Archduke  Charles ;  they 
amount  to  nearly  200,000.  There  are  over 
one  hundred  sketches  and  drawings  by 
Raphael ;  among  these  is  the  sketch  for  his 
great  picture,  the  Transfiguration.  The 
figures  are  all  drawn  naked,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  the  anatomy  of  each  figure. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  sketches  by 
Michael  Angelo,  including  the  figures  for 
his  Last  Judgment.  The  gallery  is  open 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from  9  to  12. 

Attached  to  the  Imperial  Library  is  an- 
other magnificent  collection  of  engravings, 
commenced  by  the  Prince  Eugene,  num- 
bering nearly  800,000.  In  this  collection 
are  whole  volumes  of  the  drawings  of  Ra- 
phael, Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  Rubens,  Al- 
bert Durcr,  and  other  great  masters.  The 
Imperial  Library  is  a  beautiful  building  sit- 
uated on  the  Josephplatz.  It  contains 
nearly  850,000  volumes  and  16,000  manu- 
scripts. In  the  centre  of  the  grand  hall,  a 
splendid  apartment  240  feet  long,  50  feet 
wide,  and  60  high,  is  situated  a  statue  of 
Charles  VI.,  founder  of  the  library ;  at 
least  it  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  for 
the  first  time  by  this  monarch.  Among 
its  other  curiosities,  it  contains  the  Psalm- 
book  of  Charlemagne,  in  gold  letters,  and 
an  engraving  on  bronze  of  an  act  of  the 
Roman  Senate  prohibiting  the  Bacchanalia, 
bearing  date  186  years  before  Christ;  also 
the  MS.  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
and  a  military  map  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  fourth  century. 

The  Cabinet  of  Antiquities  contains  many 
rich  and  valuable  relics.  It  is  open  on 
Mondays  and  Fridays.  Tickets  of  admis- 
sion must  be  procured  the  day  previous. 
It  contains  125,000  coins  and  medals,  50,000 
of  which  are  Greek  and  Roman.  Here  may 
be  seen  the  celebrated  salt-cellar  carved 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini  for  Francis  I.  It 
was  formerly  in  the  Ambraa  museum. 
There  are  several  other  works  here  by  this 
celebrated  artist :  his  Led*  and  the  Swan, 
etc.  The  finest  cameo  in  the  world  is  in 
this  collection.  The  workmanship  is  con- 
sidered the  perfection  of  art :  it  represents 
the  Apotheosis  of  Augustus,  and  is  about 
26  inches  in  circumference. 

The  Cabinet  of  Minerals,  which  is  open 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  contains 
some  fine  specimens  of  diamond  crystals 
and  fossil  remains ;  also  a  large  collection 
of  meteoric  stones,  which  have  fallen  from 
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the  sky  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  some 
of  them  weighing  as  much  as  70  pounds. 
Among  the  most  noteworthy  relics  is  a  bou- 
quet of  flowers,  made  of  precious  stones,  for 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Zool- 
ogy, and  Botany  is  considered  second  to 
none  in  Europe.  The  specimens  of  birds 
is  very  complete.  The  leading  curiosities 
are,  an  immense  goose  with  four  legs !  a 
pigeon  with  the  same  number  of  pedal  sup- 
porters, a  horse  covered  with  long  woolly 
hair,  and  a  horned  owl.  This  museum  is 
open  only  on  Thursdays. 

The  most  interesting  apartment,  how- 
ever, in  this  vast  establishment  is  the 
Sehatzkammer,  or  Imperial  Jewel  Office, 
which  may  be  visited  on  Friday  or  Sunday 
by  ticket,  although  a  few  zwanzigers  are 
quite  as  effectual,  and  perhaps  more  so,  as 
they  secure  a  deal  of  information  from  the 
custodian  that  a  ticket  does  not.  The  ar- 
ticles and  relics  contained  in  these  cham- 
bers are  rare  and  beautiful,  and  of  fabulous 
value.  Standing  foremost  among  these  is 
the  diamond  which  was  lost  by  Charles 
the  Bold  on  the  battle-field  of  Granson ;  it 
was  found  by  a  Swiss  soldier,  and  sold  for 
$2  50 ;  it  weighs  188  carats !  There  is  also 
an  emerald  here-  weighing  2980  carats. 
Here  is  kept  the  regalia  of  Charlemagne, 
taken  from  his  grave  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  used  for  centuries  at  the  coronation  of 
the  German  emperors ;  the  crown  and  scep- 
tre of  Rodolph  II. ;  the  robes,  crown,  and 
sceptre  worn  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
when  he  was  crowned  King  of  Lombardy 
— the  jewels,  however,  are  only  imitations ; 
but  they  look  so  much  like  real  stones  that 
only  good  judges  can  tell  the  difference — 
the  silver  cradle  of  his  son  Napoleon  II., 
king  of  Rome,  which  was  presented  to  him 
by  the  citizens  of  Paris.  Among  the  relig- 
ious relics  are  the  table-cloth  used  at  the 
Last  Supper,  a  tooth  of  John  the  Baptist,  a 
piece  of  the  true  cross,  the  arm-bone  of  St. 
Anne,  etc.  There  are  also  the  sabre  of 
Tamerlane  and  the  horoscope  of  Wallen- 
stein. 

Situated  under  the  library  is  the  imperial 
Coach-house,  in  which  are  kept  all  the  state 
carriages.  Here  may  be  seen  the  elegant 
state  sledge  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  im- 
perial Riding  School  is  also  worthy  of  a 
visit. 

The  Volksgwtm  (people's  garden)  and 
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Hofgarten,  fronting  the  palace,  are  hand- 
somely laid  out,  and  in  the  summer  seawm 
are  the  usual  resort  of  the  citizens ;  in  the 
former  is  situated  a  temple,  built  for  the 
express  purpose  of  securing  Canova's  fine 
group  of  Theseus  killing  a  Centaur.  Tht 
artist  received  the  order  for  the  execution 
of  this  piece  of  sculpture  from  Napoleon, 
who  intended  it  to  decorate  the  triumphal 
arch  at  Milan.  The  soldier  in  attendance 
expects  a  small  fee.  Corti's  Cafe,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  in  Vienna,  is  situated  in 
this  garden,  and  here  twice  a  week  Strains' 
celebrated  band  plays  at  a  grand  concert, 
on  which  occasion  the  garden  is  always 
crowded  by  the  beau  monde  of  Vienna. 
In  the  winter  season  the  concerts  take  place 
on  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  Imperial  Royal  Picturt-GaUeiy,  Up- 
per Belvidere.  This  is  considered  the  sec- 
ond in  quantity  and  quality  in  all  Germany. 
It  is  open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays;  a  fee 
of  one  franc  will  obtain  entrance  on  other 
days.  The  palace  which  contains  this  gal- 
lery is  in  the  Italian  style  of  archkectare 
of  the  last  century.  It  was  built  by  the 
Austrian  general  in  chief,  Eugene  of  Sa- 
voy, in  1724.  Its  architect  was  Jean  Lac 
de  Hildebrand,  who  was  the  constructor  of 
many  other  magnificent  palaces  in  Vienna. 
It  came  into  possession  of  the  government 
in  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  was  ap- 
propriated by  Joseph  II.  to  hold  the  pic- 
tures of  the  imperial  court.  This  palace, 
with  its  rich  flower-garden,  is  one  of  the 
finest  sights  of  the  capital,  and  the  view 
of  the  city  and  its  environs  from  the  sec- 
ond story  is  superb.  David  Teniers,  the 
younger,  was  counselor  of  the  Archdnfce 
William,  one  of  the  most  zealous  collector* 
of  this  gallery,  and  was  director  of  the 
German  portion  of  this  collection  at  Bras- 
sels ;  one  of  his  best  pictures  is  in  the  sixth 
room,  No.  84 :  it  represents  him  in  presence 
of  the  Archduke  with  a  large  number  of 
his  Italian  collection  of  pictures. 

In  the  grand  marble  saloon  which  fens 
the  entrance  to  the  imperial  gallery,  and 
which  is  beautifully  frescoed,  we  pereeire 
two  portraits,  one  of  Joseph  II.,  and  (he 
other  of  Maria  Theresa,  painted  by  Mawa, 
1775,  and  considered  the  best  likenesses  ex- 
tant of  those  noted  personages.  *  On  the  fin* 
story,  the  first  seven  rooms  on  the  right  are 
devoted  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish  school* ; 
the  left  seven  rooms,  and  two  cabinets,  are 
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devoted  to  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools. 
On  the  second  story,  the  four  rooms  on  the 
right  are  devoted  to  the  ancient  German, 
Flemish,  and  Dntch  masters;  on  the  left 
of  the  same  story,  the  apartments  contain 
entirely  modern  German  pictures.  The 
general  catalogue  does  not  describe  these, 
as  they  are  daily  increasing;  they  are  de- 
scribed in  a  separate  catalogue.  On  the 
ground  floor,  four  chambers  on  the  right 
contain  pictures  of  the  Italian  school;  the 
fifth  chamber  is  devoted  to  the  library,  and 
the  five  chambers  on  the  left  to  pictures  of 
the  Flemish  school,  and  to  copies.  In  the 
pavilion  attached  are  exposed  the  sculp- 
tnsn  in  marble  of  modern  artists. 

In  the  first  chamber  the  principal  pic- 
tores  are,  No.  1,  the  Savior  at  the  house 
of  Simon  the  Leper,  with  Mary  Magdalen 
at  his  feet— school  of  Paul  Veronese ;  12, 
Mais  and  Venus — school  of  Titian ;  28,  the 
Annunciation  of  St.  Mary,  by  Paul  Vero- 
nese; M,  Judith  with  the  head  of  Holo- 
fcrnes,  by  the  same ;  49,  Apollo  and  the 
Moses,  by  Tintoretto ;  50,  a  Holy  Family, 
with  Saints  Catharine  and  Barbara,  by  Paul 
Veronese ;  54,  Venus  and  Adonis,  of  the 
school  of  Titian. 

In  the  second  chamber  the  principal 
pfctaes  are,  2,  Visitation  of  Mary,  by  Pal- 
ms the  elder ;  17,  Diana  and  Kalliste,  with 
the  Nymphs,  by  Titian ;  19,  the  celebrated 
£cce  Homo:  in  this  picture,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Charles  I.  of 
Jfagiand,  and  sold  by  Cromwell,  the  artist, 
in  addition  to  his  own  portrait,  has  given 
inose  of  several  celebrated  personages  of 
Ins  time— that  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
•  a  chevalier  in  armor ;  the  Sultan  Soli- 
*an  as  a  Turkish  chevalier ;  Pitale  is  rep- 
resented by  a  friend  of  Titian's,  Peter  Are- 
tino ;  the  date  1543,  with  Titian's  name, 
is  on  the  picture ;  36,  DanaS  reposing  on  a 
Couch,  by  Titian.  From  85  to  46,  with  one 
exception,  are  all  of  Titian;  46  is  a  fine 
Portrait  of  John  Frederick,  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, by  Titian;  66,  a  young  Girl  embraced 
by  a  Warrior  in  armor,  both  of  whom  are 
being  crowned  by  Victory :  before  them 
■tends  the  God  of  Love,  by  Paris  Bordone ; 
W,  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery  and 
conducted  before.  Christ,  by  Titian;  59,  an 
Allegory:  the  old  man  on  the  right  sup- 
posed to  be  the  celebrated  general  of 
Charles  V.,  the  Marquis  del  Vasto,  and  the 
young  girl  before  him  his  sweetheart. 


In  the  third  chamber  we  see  two  Roman 
battle-pieces,  Nos.  56  and  57,  by  Salvator 
Rosa.  This  room  contains  Raphael's  Ma- 
donna of  the  Meadow — the  Virgin,  Child, 
and  St.  John  in  a  meadow.  The  edge  of 
the  Virgin's  robe  bears  the  date  MDVI. 
It  is  painted  on  wood,  half  life  size,  and  is 
numbered  55.  In  the  Golden  Cabinet  is 
Henri  Fuger's  celebrated  allegorical  pic- 
ture of  the  Peace  of  1814,  a  magnificent 
composition. 

In  the  fourth  room  are  several  fine  pic- 
tures by  Carlo  Dolce,  an  exquisite  painter. 
These  are,  9,  St  Mary  with  the  Infant;  16, 
Christ  with  the  Cross ;  and  31,  the  Virgin 
in  Grief;  29,  the  Presentation  in  the  Tem- 
ple, Simon  holding  the  Infant  Jesus,  and 
at  his  sides  St.  Joseph,  St  Anne,  and  St. 
Elizabeth,  .by  Fra  Bartolomeo.  Rubens 
formed  his  style  of  painting  from  this  pic- 
ture. 

In  the  fifth  room  are  a  large  number  of 
paintings  by  the  celebrated  master,  Guido 
Reni,  born  1575,  died  1642.  Chief  among 
these  are,  1,  the  Baptism  of  Christ;  15,  an 
allegorical  picture  of  the  Four  Seasons; 
24,  a  Magdalen  at  Prayer ;  27,  the  Present- 
ation in  the  Temple ;  13,  Adonis  surprises 
Venus  by  the  side  of  Love,  by  Annibale 
Caracci;  30,  the  Return  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  and  32,  the  Prodigal  Son  receiving 
new  Garments  from  his  Father,  both  by 
Guercino ;  36,  two  Females  at  the  Toilet, 
by  Elizabeth  Sirani. 

In  the  sixth  room,  2,  Venus  playing  with 
Love,  in  the  background  a  Satyr,  by  Lo- 
dovico  Caracci ;  4,  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas,  by  Preti;  6,  Death  of  Cleopatra, 
by  Guido  Caynacci;  12,  Christ  and  the 
woman  of  Samaria  at  the  Fountain,  by 
Annibale  Caracci;  17,  Roman  Charity,  by 
Franceschini ;  19,  Jupiter,  hidden  in  a 
cloud,  embraces  Io,  by  Correggio ;  27,  St. 
John  as  a  Child,  with  a  lamb,  by  MurUlo ; 
42,  43,  44,  45,  and  47,  48,  49,  50,  the  Tri- 
umphs of  Julius  Caesar,  by  Andrea  Mon- 
tague. 

In  the  seventh  room,  14,  Picture  of  a 
family,  by  Velasquez — excellent ;  13  and 
15  by  the  same  master ;  44,  the  Archangel 
Michael  fighting  the  rebellious  Angels,  by 
Luca  Giordana ;  56,  a  figure  of  a  female 
and  Love,  by  Andrea  Schiavone ;  60,  the 
Dead  Christ,  supported  on  the  top  of  the 
tomb  by  Angels,  by  Antonello  da  Messina. 

The  first  room  on  the  left  of  the  hall 
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contains  numerous  portraits  by  Rembrandt, 
Fyt,  Van  Es,  and  other  painters ;  14  and  15 
are  Fish-markets — the  figures  are  by  Jor- 
daens ;  the  rest  of  the  pictures  by  Van  Es. 

In  the  second  room  are  several  fine  land- 
scapes by  Ruysdael ;  29  and  36,  Teniers 
the  elder,  and  Backhuysen.  The  view  of 
Amsterdam  by  the  last  is  his  best  picture 
here ;  the  port  is  filled  with  vessels. 

The  third  room  is  mostly  filled  with  por- 
traits by  Vandyke :  2  is  one  of  his  master- 
pieces— St.  Mary  with  the  Infant  on  the 
Throne :  the  child  is  crowning  St.  Rosalia 
with  flowers,  an  angel  with  flowers  is 
standing  by  her  side,  with  the  apostles  Pe- 
ter and  Paul  on  either  side  of  the  throne ; 
4,  portrait  of  Prince  Rupert,  son  of  the 
Elector  Frederick  V.,  is  excellent,  by  Van- 
dyke ;  9,  portrait  of  a  lady  in  a  black  robe, 
by  Kneller;  17  and  29,  by  De  Crayen — 
very  fine. 

The  fourth  chamber  is  entirely  filled 
with  Rubens'  paintings.  The  principal 
pictures  are,  1,  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  cast- 
ing out  Devils ;  2,  the  Assumption  of  the 
Holy  Virgin ;  8,  St.  Francis  Xavier  preach- 
ing and  doing  miracles  among  the  Indians ; 
8,  St  Ambrose  refusing  the  Emperor  The- 
odosius  admission  into  the  church  at  Mi- 
lan, touched  up  by  Vandyke — Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  says,  "The  better  for  every 
touch ;"  9,  the  Alliance  of  Frederick  III., 
king  of  Hungary,  afterward  emperor  of 
Germany,  with  Charles  Ferdinand  of 
Spain;  16,  a  scene  from  the  Decameron 
of  Boccace— Cimon  finding  Iphigenie  and 
her  two  companions  asleep ;  near  a  basin 
is  a  dog,  a  monkey,  and  a  bird,  with  vases 
of  fruits  and  flowers. 

In  the  White  Cabinet  are  some  elegant 
specimens  of  fruits  and  flowers.  The  Green 
Chamber  contains  three  very  magnificent 
pieces :  20,  the  Water  Doctor,  by  Gerard 
Dow ;  and  103  and  104,  by  Balthasar  Don- 
ner :  the}T  are  the  heads  of  an  old  man  and 
old  woman,  and  are  most  remarkable  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  hair  and  wrinkles 
are  painted. 

The  fifth  room  is  nearly  filled  with  Ru- 
bens' work.  The  principal  are  1,  6,  7, 11, 
21,  22,  23.  No.  6,  the  penitent  Magdalen 
and  her  sister  Martha;  7,  the  Feast  of  Ve- 
nus— a  statue  of  the  goddess  surrounded 
by  dancing  satyrs,  nymphs,  and  little  cu- 
pids :  the  sacrifice  is  burning  before  the 
statue  ;  11,  a  portrait  of  Helena  Forman, 
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Rubens'  second  wife,  entering  a  bath,  par- 
tially covered  with  a  wrapper. 

The  sixth  room  is  mostly  filled  with 
works  of  that  celebrated  artist,  David  Te- 
niers the  younger ;  also  some  of  David  Te- 
niers the  elder.  No.  11,  a  cabinet  of  art, 
with  pictures  and  a  variety  of  objects  in 
nature  and  art,  with  visitors  examining 
the  same,  by  Jordaens;  17,  a  Sorcenss 
chasing  Phantoms,  by  David  Ryckaert; 
23,  Venus  and  Adonis,  by  Jansens;  81, 
Pan,  with  nymphs  and  satyrs,  by  Tenkn 
the  elder ;  84,  the  interior  of  the  picture- 
gallery  at  Brussels,  with  portrait  of  toe 
painter,  Teniers  the  younger,  in  the  fore- 
ground; 51,  the  Archduke  Leopold  Wil- 
liam, governor  general  of  the  Low  Coon- 
tries,  receiving  a  deputation  from  thecraav 
bowmen  of  Brussels — the  painter  Tenien, 
with  his  family,  in  the  foreground.  Hoi. 
48,  44,  and  54,  by  the  same  artist,  are  very 
fine. 

In  the  seventh  room  are  some  fine  pro- 
traits  by  masters  of  the  Spanish  school, 
with  a  number  of  pictures  by  Unbans. 
Nos.  27  and  47,  by  Jordaens,  are  very  ex- 
cellent ;  54,  an  Attack  of  Cavalry,  by  Pals- 
medes,  good. 

In  the  first  room  on  the  second  floor  a 
number  of  the  masterpieces  of  Albeit  Do- 
rer  are  to  be  found,  his  best  works  being 
preserved  in  this  collection :  they  an  Not 
18,  15,  18,  26,  28,  and  30.  No.  1ft,  toe 
Holy  Trinity,  is  considered  his  best  Then 
are  also  a  number  of  portraits  by  Holbein 
the  younger.  No.  81,  an  altar-niece,  tbe 
Crucifixion,  by  Schongauer— amagninoeat 
composition. 

In  the  second  room  we  find  a  number 
of  pictures  by  Quintin  Matsys :  29, 32,  and 
87.    No.  88  is  a  very  fine  picture. 

In  the  third  chamber  we  find  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  by  Pierre  Breughel;  17,  Adam 
and  Eve  driven*  from  Paradise,  by  F.  Fio- 
na ;  a  number  of  fine  portraits  by  PSene 
Porbus  the  elder,  and  a  number  of  very 
excellent  pieces  by  Roland  Savory. 

In  the  fourth  room  stand  prominent,  1, 
David  and  Bethsaba;  4,  Mercury  surprise! 
Venus  in  the  arms  of  Mars ;  5,  the  Re- 
union of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  by  VanAcbea; 
11,  Venus  reposing  on  a  Couch,  by  Joseph 
Heinz;  19,  by  the  same  artist;  24,  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catharine;  89,  Bacchus  and 
Venus,  by  Van  Achen. 

The  four  rooms  corresponding  to  tht 
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last  described  have  no  catalogue  of  pic- 
toes.  They  are  all  of  the  modern  school 
of  Germany.  There  is  one  landscape  de- 
terring of  especial  notice.  It  is  by  Han- 
shofer.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  ground 
floor  the  visitor  will  find  a  magnificent 
marble  statue  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
m  the  antique  costume  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. It  was  executed  by  George  Ra- 
phael Donner  in  1734.  The  nine  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor  are  devoted  to  copies,  and 
Italian,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  masters,  and 
in  the  adjoining  pavilion  may  be  seen  some 
sculpture. 

The  Lower  Belvidere,  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  garden,  contains  the  celebrated  Am- 
brm  Collection  of  armor,  so  called  from  hav- 
ing been  brought  from  the  castle  of  Am  bras, 
in  Tyrol,  where  it  was  collected  by  the 
Archduke  Ferdinand,  count  of  Tyrol,  and 
son  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  It  is 
considered  the  most  authentic  historical 
collection  in  Europe,  the  prince  having 
himself  written  to  all  the  contemporary 
sovereigns  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
suits  of  armor  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  attached  to  the  different  courts  in 
the  14th,  loth,  and  16th  centuries.  There 
are  three  apartments  filled  with  armor.  In 
the  first  room  are  kept  all  the  armor  be- 
longing to  members  or  connections  of  the 
imperial  family;  in  the  second,  those  of 
celebrated  German  princes  and  nobles ;  In 
the  third,  those  of  Spanish  and  Italian 
princes  and  nobles.  The  most  noteworthy 
in  the  collection  are  suits  of  Don  John  of 
Austria  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain ;  the  armor 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian ;  that  of  Mau- 
rice of  Saxony,  and  Alexander  Farnese, 
duke  of  Parma ;  the  steel  suit  of  Albert  the 
Bear,  elector  of  Brandenburg. 

There  are  numerous  other  apartments 
in  this  palace,  filled  with  portraits  of  all 
the  principal  European  sovereigns  and  dis- 
tinguished persons,  Roman  antiquities, 
weapons  of  sport,  and  musical  instruments, 
collections  of  precious  stones,  valuable  jew- 
elry, collections  of  dresses  brought  from 
the  South  Sea  by  Captain  Cook,  etc.,  etc. 
The  gallery  is  open  to  the  public  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays ;  at  other  times  a  small  fee 
▼ill  obtain  an  admission.  A  catalogue 
may  be  obtained  at  the  door. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  very  val- 
uable private  galleries  in  Vienna,  which 
may  be  visited  by  paying  a  small  fee  to 


the  custodian  say  one  franc.  One  of  the 
best  is  the  picture-gallery  in  the  Esterhazy 
Summer  Palace,  which  contains  several 
Murillos,  Raphaels,  Paul  Potters,  Rubens', 
Tintorettos,  Leonardo  da  Vincis,  Domeni- 
chinos,  Rembrandts,  and  other  great  mas- 
ters. The  finest  collection  in  Europe  of 
the  Spanish  masters  may  be  seen  here  out 
of  Spain.  There  is  also  a  fine  collection 
of  engraving*,  as  well  aa  a  sculpture-gaUery, 
containing  specimens  of  Thorwaldsen,  Ca- 
nova,  and  others.  Superior  in  extent  and 
value  to  the  former  is  the  picture-gallery 
in  the  summer  palace  of  Prince  Lichtm- 
stein.  It  may  be  visited  any  day  in  the 
week  from  9  to  12,  or  3  to  6.  Among  the 
most  valuable  of  this  collection  are  Ra- 
phaels, Correggios,  Titians,  Guidos,  Do- 
menichinos,  and  Giorgiones,  also  several 
portraits  by  Vandyke  and  Gerard  Dow. 
The  grounds  about  this  palace  are  beauti- 
fully laid  out,  and  kept  in  excellent  order. 
The  picture-gallery  of  Count  Czerrdn  con- 
tains a  small  collection ;  the  pictures  are, 
however,  very  choice.  The  Counts  of 
Schonbrunn,  Harrach,  Lemberg,  and  many 
Other  noblemen,  have  collections  of  choice 
paintings. 

One  of  the  most  important  places  which 
the  traveler  should  see  in  Vienna  is  the 
Imperial  A  rsenal,  within  the  walls  of  which 
are  fortified  barracks  capable  of  holding 
10,000  men.  It  was  erected  in  1849,  and 
is  a  large  and  massive  structure.  Within 
its  walls  it  contains  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  large  army.  It 
has  manufactories  of  all  kinds  of  weapons, 
from  the  largest  cannon  to  the  smallest 
dirk.  It  also  has  a  hospital,  a  church,  and 
an  officers'  barrack.  It  contains  200,000 
stand  of  arms  always  ready  for  use.  Its 
collection  of  arms  and  armor  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  in  Europe.  It  may  be  vis- 
ited any  day  by  a  ticket  obtained  from  the 
Minister  of  War,  and  is  open  to  the  public 
on  Thursdays  from  8  to  11,  and  2  till  5. 
Around  the  court-yard  is  hung  the  mon- 
ster chain  which  the  Turks  threw  across 
the  Danube  in  1529.  It  is  composed  of 
8000  links.  The  upper  rooms  contain  a 
great  many  interesting  historical  relics, 
among  which  are  Marlborough's  arms, 
the  armor  of  John  Sobieski,  Mohammed's 
green  standard,  which  Sobieski  captured 
at  the  siege  of  Vienna,  the  elk-skin  coat 
worn  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  at  the  battle 
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of  Lutzen,  an  immense  amount  of  stand- 
ards captured  in  battle,  and  other  relics. 

In  the  Town  Arsenal  are  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  arms,  the  same  that  were  stolen  by 
the  mob  in  the  late  revolution.  Here  is 
kept  the  head  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Kara 
Mustapha,  commander  of  the  Turkish 
forces  at  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683.  He 
was  strangled  by  order  of  the  Sultan,  on 
account  of  having  failed  to  take  the  city. 
When  Belgrade  was  taken,  his  body  was 
disinterred,  the  head  cut  off  and  brought 
to  Vienna,  as  well  as  the  cord  with  which 
he  was  strangled. 

The  public  institutions  of  Vienna  are 
many  and  liberally  endowed.  Few  capi- 
tals can  compare  with  it  in  the  number  of 
its  colleges,  schools,  and  hospitals.  Its 
University,  which  was  founded  in  1237,  is 
celebrated  on  the  Continent  as  a  school  of 
medicine,  and  is  probably  attended  by  a 
greater  number  of  students  than  any  other 
German  University  except  that  of  Berlin. 
There  are  between  80  and  90  professors, 
who  are  paid  by  the  government,  and  are 
neither  permitted  to  receive  fees  on  their 
own  account  nor  to  give  private  lessons. 
The  theological,  surgical,  and  veterinary 
courses  are  delivered  free,  but  the  student 
has  to  pay  about  $8  for  attendance  on  lec- 
tures on  philosophy,  and  $13  for  those  of 
medicine  and  jurisprudence.  This  amount 
is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  indigent  stu- 
dents. The  Normal  School  of  Vienna  was 
founded  by  Maria  Theresa,  and  is  a  copy 
for  all  others  in  the  Austrian  dominions. 
Soldiers'  children,  and  children  of  parents 
too  poor  to  pay  for  their  schooling,  are 
taught  gratuitously. 

The  General  Hospital  of  Vienna  is  an 
immense  building,  capable  of  holding  8000 
patients.  It  is  ranged  round  numerous 
quadrangles,  and  receives  annually  30,000 
patients.  Connected  with  this  hospital  is 
the  Lying-in  Hospital,  to  enter  which  not 
even  the  name  of  the  applicant  is  demand- 
ed. She  may  enter  veiled  or  masked,  and 
remain  incognito  the  whole  time  she  con- 
tinues in  the  house.  She  receives  every 
attention.  None  are  permitted  to  see  her 
but  her  physician  and  nurse,  and  when  her 
confinement  is  over,  she  may  leave  the 
hospital  without  any  person  having  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  who  she  is.  She 
has  only  to  inclose  her  name  in  a  sealed 
envelope  and  deposit  it  with  the  superin- 
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tendent,  that,  in  case  of  death,  her  relatives 
may  be  apprised  of  the  event.  The  cases 
are  so  carefully  guarded  by  the  govern- 
ment that  neither  parents,  friends,  nor 
even  the  officers  of  justice  can  approach 
them,  and  it  is  contrary  to  law  to  prove 
their  presence  in  this  establishment  in  a 
court  of  justice.  According  to  their  cir- 
cumstances, they  pay  for  their  mainte- 
nance ;  the  best  accommodations  are  about 
50  cents  per  day,  30  and  12}  for  inferior. 
Persons  not  able  to  pay  any  thing  are 
obliged  to  act  as  nurses  for  two  months. 
Nearly  20,000  children  are  supported  in 
this  institution  at  one  time.  The  mother 
may  either  take  or  leave  the  child  in  the 
hospital ;  if  the  latter,  she  receives  a  tick- 
et, by  presenting  which  the  child  may  be 
reclaimed  at  any  time.  If  he  be  not  taken 
away  at  a  suitable  age,  he  is  brought  np  to 
some  trade,  or  made  a  soldier ;  if  a  girl, 
a  nurse  in  a  hospital.  The  mortality 
among  the  children  is  very  great.  The 
object  of  this  institution  is  to  prevent  the 
many  cases  of  infanticide  which  would  oth- 
erwise occur,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  secrecy  it  guarantees  acts  as  a 
powerful  incentive  to  the  immorality  of  the 
Viennese. 

Vienna  has  five  theatres,  two  in  the  city 
proper  and  three  in  the  suburbs ;  the  last 
are  the  minor  theatres.  The  KamOmerthor 
Theatre,  or  Opera-house,  is  very  large,  and 
devoted  to  the  opera  and  ballet.  The  pie- 
ces are  magnificently  put  upon  the  stage, 
and  only  the  best  performers  are  engaged. 
The  house  has  six  rows  of  boxes,  and  half 
a  row  next  the  pit.  The  Ha/burg  Theatre 
is  attached  to  the  palace,  and  is  supported 
by  the  government.  It  is  devoted  solely 
to  the  performance  of  the  regular  German 
drama.  The  performers,  after  ten  yean' 
service,  have  a  pension  settled  upon  them 
for  life  by  the  government,  with  an  annu- 
ity after  their  death  for  their  widows.  T%e 
best  seats  for  gentlemen  are  the  orchestra 
stalls,  price  about  75  cents ;  boxes  in  the 
first  tier  about  $2.  The  Theatre  an  4er 
Wien  is  the  handsomest  and  most  spacioas 
in  Vienna.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to 
equestrian  pieces  and  melodramas.  A 
whole  box  must  be  taken  if  you  wish  to  sit 
in  the  first  tier ;  price  $2,  or  5  ft*. 

The  really  national  house  of  amusement 
in  Vienna  is  the  Karl  Theatre,  formerly 
the  Beym  Casparl.     It  is  appropriated  to 
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faces,  and  patronized  by  the  middling  and 
lover  classes,  and  is  the  arena  on  which 
the  national  character  is  painted  in  the 
most  lively  colors  and  broadest  manner. 

Mr.  Strang  says,  "  One  circumstance  is 
noticeable  as  indicative  of  the  power  of 
'the  million'  even  in  Austria :  the  police, 
though  exceedingly  strict  in  the  regular 
theatres,  are  said  to  wink  hard  at  the  polit- 
ies! Jokes  that  are  frequently  cracked  on 
this  stage,  while  the  pulse  of  the  public  is 
not  nnirequently  felt  here  by  somewhat 
the  same  means  as  the  old  Council  of  Ten 
wed  to  adopt  at  Venice  through  the  tricks 
and  colloquies  of  Punchinello." 

The  manufactures  of  Vienna  are  numer- 
ous; the  principal  are  velvet,  silk,  and 
cotton  cloths.  Its  porcelain  manufacture 
■  among  the  principal  on  the  Continent, 
vita  numerous  factories  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cutlery,  bronze,  and  meerschaum 
pipes;  this  last  is  carried  to  a  very  large 
extent  The  meerschaum  is  a  kind  of  clay 
"""tinting  of  hydrate  of  magnesia  and  si- 
lex-  It  occurs  in  beds  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  but  particularly  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  when  first  taken  out  is  soft,  and  makes 
lather  like  soap.  When  it  is  manufac- 
tured it  is  boiled  in  oil  or  wax,  and  baked. 
Pip*  may  be  bought  here  much  cheaper 
than  any  other  place  in  Europe.  Hart- 
nann&Eiden  are  the  most  liberal  dealers. 

Carriages.— There  are  three  classes  of 
carriage*  (or  hire  in  Vienna:  the  flrat  class 
it  the  stadtiohnwagen:  these  are  the  same 
as  private  carriages,  and  have  the  privi- 
lege to  enter  into  the  court-yard  of  private 
bosses;  all  other  kinds  must  set  you  down 
in  the  street ;  they  may  be  hired  by  the 
day,  week,  or  month,  at  from  $2  to  $4  per 
day,  with  50  cents  to  the  coachman.  The 
next  best  class  is  the  fiacre,  which  has  no 
fixed  price,  and  for  which  a  bargain  should 
invariably  be  made;  the  ordinary  price 
»»  50  cents  per  hour.  The  common  cab 
charges  12  cents  for  the  first  quarter  of  an 
boor,  and  8  for  every  quarter  afterward. 

Baggage.— The  inspection  of  baggage 
bikes  place  immediately  on  arrival.  The 
tnveler  must  be  particular  not  to  have  in 
his  possession  any  thing  that  is  prohibited 
without  declaring  the  same,  among  which 
■re  books  and  tobacco.  Some  books  are 
prohibited  from  entry  even  by  paying  duty. 
These  are  placed  in  the  central  inspection 
ofice  until  the  departure  of  the  owner. 


Passports. — The  government  of  Austria; 
are  much  more  liberal  in  regard  to  pass- 
ports than  formerly.  After  you  pass  the 
Austrian  frontier  you  are  not  obliged  to 
show  your  passport  again  until  leaving. 

Cafes. — The  coffee-houses  in  this  city  do 
not  compare  with  those  of  Paris.  Most  of 
them  are  dingy  with  smoke,  and  nearly  all 
contain  a  billiard  and  reading  room.  The 
principal  coffee-house  is  Damn's,  No.  278 
in  the  Kohlmarket,  and  Kauner's  in  the 
Plankengrasse ;  the  last  has  a  private 
apartment  for  ladies.  The  cafes  in  the 
Leopoldstadt  are  well  worth  a  visit,  from 
the  motley  crowd  one  meets  there. 

If  you  have  no  courier,  by  all  means  em- 
ploy a  valet  de  place  for  the  first  few  days ; 
it  will  save  you  much  time  and  trouble  in 
arranging  for  tickets  of  admission  to  mu- 
seums, galleries,  and  theatres.  One  or 
two  little  errands  from  the  hotel  will  cost 
you  more  than  a  valet  de  place  for  all  day. 
The  usual  price  is  about  76  cents.  He  is 
allowed  to  conduct  you  to  your  seat  in  the 
theatre,  and  will  be  on  hand  when  the  per- 
formance is  over  to  find  your  carriage  or 
conduct  you  home.  M.  J.  Schleichert,  a 
good  commissionaire,  may  be  seen  at  the 
Archduke  Charles's. 

Lace,  jewelry,  Bohemian  glass,  tele- 
scopes, and  opera -glasses  may  be  pur- 
chased in  Vienna,  good,  and  at  a  low  rate. 

The  Environs  of  Vienna  are  well  worthy  of 
notice,  and  are  much  frequented  by  pleas- 
ure-parties from  the  metropolis.  Chief 
among  the  principal  places  is  Schdnbnmn, 
the  favorite  summer  residence  of  the  Em- 
peror. This  palace  was  begun  by  the 
Emperor  Mathias,  and  finished  by  Maria 
Theresa.  It  possesses  a  melancholy  his- 
torical interest  on  account  of  Napoleon  II., 
duke  of  Reichstadt,  having  died  here,  and 
in  -the  same  bed  that  his  imperial  father 
occupied  in  1809.  This  event  occurred  in 
1832. 

There  is  a  false  impression  prevalent  in 
our  country  that  this  prince  was  detained 
in  Austria  as  a  state  prisoner.  It  is  a 
great  mistake.  He  was  universally  be- 
loved for  his  goodness  of  heart  and  mild 
disposition,  and  was  an  especial  favorite 
with  his  grandfather,  the  late  emperor, 
who  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  him,  that  he 
might  not  become  the  victim  of  designing 
men  who  wished  to  carry  him  to  France ; 
but  there  was  not  the  slightest  restriction 
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on  his  personal  liberty.  There  are  some 
very  fine  pictures  and  portraits  in  the  pal- 
ace, and  the  furniture  is  of  the  richest  de- 
scription. The  gardens  behind  the  palace 
were  made  memorable  by  the  attempted 
assassination  of  Napoleon  by  the  German 
student  Stapps,  who  was  convicted  and 
shot  a  few  hours  afterward.  The  gardens 
are  beautifully  laid  out  in  the  French  style, 
with  long  avenues  bordered  with  hedges, 
arising  to  a  great  height.  At  the  extrem- 
ity of  one  of  the  avenues  is  the  Beautiful 
Fountain,  or  SchSne  Brunnen,  from  which 
the  palace  derives  its  name.  From  the 
Gloriette  Temple,  in  the  rear  of  the  garden, 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  grounds,  and  Vi- 
enna in  the  distance,  may  be  obtained. 
There  is  a  fine  Botanical  Garden  and  Me- 
nagerie attached  to  the  grounds. 

At  Hkleldorfii  the  Emperor's  deer-park, 
at  which  place  may  be  seen  8000  wild  boars, 
rather  an  unusual  sight. 

A  short  distance  from  Schdnbrunn  is 
the  beautiful  village  of  HeUzing.  In  the 
church-yard  there  is  an  exquisite  monu- 
ment, by  Canova,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  Baroness  Pillersdorf.  The  Casino 
of  Dommeyer  contains  a  cafe,  restaurant, 
billiard-room,  and  dancing  saloon.  It  is 
beautifully  fitted  up,  and  the  musio  is  su- 
perb. Parties  from  Vienna  generally  visit 
it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  suppers, 
which  are  finely  gotten  up  here. 

Saxenburg,  to  which  you  can  proceed  by 
railroad,  forms  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
excursions  from  Vienna.  It  was  the  fa- 
vorite summer  residence  of  Maria  Theresa 
and  of  the  late  emperor.  There  is  a  beau- 
tiful avenue  of  trees  which  connects  it  with 
the  palace  of  Schdnbrunn.  The  palace  in 
itself  is  not  worth  the  visit,  but  the  gardens 
and  park  are  exquisitely  laid  out.  The 
winding  avenues  and  walks  are  so  densely 
hemmed  in  with  shrubbery  that  you  are 
obliged  to  take  a  guide  at  the  entrance  to 
prevent  your  missing  your  way.  The 
* '  lion"  of  Saxenburg,  however,  is  the  Fran- 
zenburg,  or  Ritterschloss,  an  antique  castle 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a  small  lake.  It 
will  occupy  several  hours  to  examine  all  its 
antique  furniture,  its  carvings  in  wood  and 
stone.  Its  collection  of  armor  is  rich  and 
varied ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  perfect  museum  of 
antiquities  and  curiosities.  Among  the 
collection  of  armor  are  numerous  suits 
made  for  females  and  children.  In  one  of 
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the  rooms  there  is  a  procession  of  knights 
proceeding  to  a  tournament,  and  another  is 
surrounded  with  statues  of  celebrated  Ger- 
man emperors.  In  another  room  there  is 
a  fao-simile  of  a  chamber  of  torture,  and  in 
the  miniature  dungeon  a  wooden  prisoner. 
The  whole  castle  is  a  very  correct  imita- 
tion of  a  feudal  fortress  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
filled  with  authentic  relics.  Near  to  this 
castle  is  the  TumierplatZy  where  tourna- 
ments formerly  took  place  by  members 
of  the  imperial  family  and  young  nobles. 
There  is  also  here  a  Temple  of  Diana,  a 
Prater,  and  artificial  waterfall. 

A  very  interesting  excursion  may  be 
made  to  MddUng  to  see  the  castle^and 
park  of  Prince  Lichtenstein  and  the  Knight 
Templar's  Church  of  Holy  Otmar.  On 
the  way  to  MGdling  you  paas  the  JSpimt 
tin  am  KreuU  (the  spinner  at  the  cross), 
a  Gothic  cross  erected  in  1546  by  Criapi- 
nus,  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Crispinu 
and  Crispianus.  It  received  its  name  from 
a  tradition,  which  is  generally  believed 
among  the  natives,  that  a  maiden  during 
the  Holy  Wars  made  a  vow,  when  her  lov- 
er set  out  for  Palestine,  to  sit  here  and 
spin  until  his  return.  We  could  neither 
find  out  whether  she  kept  her  vow,  or 
whether  he  ever  came  back. 

An  excursion  to  the  warm  springs  of 
Baden  (one  hour  of  railway),  if  in  the  sea- 
son, to  see  the  manner  of  bathing  in  com- 
pany, will  to  some  be  found  very  amusing. 
Some  of  the  baths  will  accommodate  200 
persons  at  once.  Male  and  female,  attired 
in  long  dressing-gowns,  enter  the  bath  pro- 
miscuously, and  stand  or  move  round  up 
to  their  necks  in  steaming  water.  The 
ladies  enter  from  one  side,  and  the  gentle- 
men from  the  other,  but  in  the  bath  there 
is  no  separation.  Every  body  is  talking, 
every  body  Joking,  and  every  body  try- 
ing to  make  himself  or  herself  agreeable. 
Many  who  are  in  perfect  health  take  great 
delight  in  mixing  in  this  motley  crowd* 
The  balconies  around  the  bath  are  filled 
with  the  friends  of  the  bathers,  but  they 
are  often  compelled  to  retire,  as  it  is  si- 
most  impossible  to  withstand  the  heat  of 
the  steam. 

The  Emperor  and  many  of  the  nobility 
have  palaces  here,  and  often  during  the 
season,  the  town,  which  contains  5000  in- 
habitants, has  a  population  of  16,000.  The 
walks  about  the  town  are  charming,  and 
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the  valley  of  Helenenthal,  where  every 
body  repairs  after  dinner,  is  really  charm- 
ing. The  valley  is  surrounded  by  heights 
on  all  sides,  covered  in  many  places  with 
rained  castles,  to  reach  which  are  paths 
miming  up  the  woody  sides  of  the  valley 
is  all  directions.  On  the  left  is  the  beau- 
tifal  palace  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  sur- 
rounded by  groves  and  flower-gardens ;  on 
tee  heights  are  the  rained  castles  of  Kau- 
henatein,  Kanheneck,  and  Scharfeneck. 
The  owners  of  Kauhenstein  were  robber- 
knights,  and,  during  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
milian I.,  they  stopped  the  Empress  on 
the  high-road  and  robbed  her.  This  act 
was  the  cause  of  their  downfall. 

Another  excursion  may  be  made  to  La- 
cpohkberg,  Kalenberg,  and  Kiostemeuburg. 
The  boilding  on  the  summit  of  Kalenberg 
wag  formerly  a  convent,  but  was  suppress- 
ed by  Joseph  II.     It  afterward  came  into 
possession  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  who 
died  here.   It  is  now  the  property  of  Prince 
Tifhtsnstein.    The  Kiostemeuburg  con- 
tains one  of  the  largest  and  oldest  mon- 
asteries in  Austria ;  it  is  also  one  of  the 
wealthiest.    The  vineyards  of  Klosterneu- 
hsrg  belong  exclusively  to  this  monas- 
tery.   It  has  a  library  of  80,000  volumes. 
The  monastery  was  founded  daring  the 
early  part  of  the  12th  century  by  St.  Ag- 
nes, wife  of  St.  Leopold,  Margrave  of  Ba- 
denberg,  who  was  canonized  by  Pope  In- 
nocent VIII.  in  the  15th  century.    Of 
crane,  there  is  a  legend  attached  to  its 
fevndation— there  always  is.    It  is  said 
that  Agnes,  having  determined  to  erect  a 
convent,  in  looking  for  a  site,  had  .her  veil 
Mown  away.     It  was  not  found  until  nine 
▼Bars  afterward,  at  which  time  her  hus- 
band, while  out  bunting,  discovered  it  on 
*  tree  perfectly  preserved,  which  clearly 
proved  that  was  the  site  for  the  projected 
convent    The  veil  and  part  of  the  tree 
are  both  shown  to  convince  the  unbeliev- 
er! (We  were  once  told  by  a  traveler  that 
he  had  caught  a  brook  trout  two  ft*  long! 
•nd  on  our  venturing  to  suggest  a  few 
inches  off  as  a  compromise,  he  offered  to 
•tow  ws  the  brook  where  he  caught  U,  as  con- 
clusive proof!)     The  Emperor  Maximil- 
fam  II.  placed  the  ducal  coronet  on  the 
■hrine  of  St.  Leopold,  praying  the  saint 
to  take  charge  of  the  same.     Joseph  II., 
whose  name  should  have  been  Thomas, 
thought  the  keeper  of  the  crown  jewels  at 
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Vienna  the  better  custodian  of  the  two, 
and  removed  it  accordingly.  Leopold  II. 
thought  he  would  give  his  namesake  an- 
other trial,  and  sent  it  back  to  the  saint, 
where  it  still  remains. 

A  few  days  could  be  spent  in  a  profita- 
ble manner  by  taking  the  steamer  at  Vi- 
enna, and  making  an  excursion  to  the  cap- 
ital of  Hungary,  Path.  The  distance  from 
Vienna  is  140  miles.  Time,  by  rail,  10 
hours ;  by  steamer,  going  down,  12  hours. 
The  better  way  is  to  go  by  steamer  and 
return  by  rail.  Travelers  wishing  to  pro- 
ceed to  Constantinople  by  the  Danube  will 
find  excellent  steamers  leaving  Vienna  ev- 
ery Sunday,  at  6  80  A.M.,  for  Galatz,  from 
whence  they  can  proceed  directly  to  Con- 
stantinople or  Odessa.  Steamers  leave 
Odessa  once  a  week  for  Sevastopol. 

Pesth  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Danube.  It  contains  100,000  inhab- 
itants. Principal  hotels  mH.de  VEu- 
rope  and  Kdnigirm  von  England.  This  city, 
with  Buda,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Dan- 
ube, forms  the  modern  capital  of  Hungary, 
and  the  third  city,  in  point  of  population, 
in  the  Austrian  Empire.  Buda  is  an  an- 
cient place,  built  chiefly  upon  the  lower 
slopes  of  a  range  of  picturesque  hills.  The 
town  is  commanded  and  overlooked  by  a 
castle,  a  stern,  feudal-looking  pile.  In 
this  was  deposited  the  crown  of  St  Ste- 
phen, king  of  Hungary,  presented  by  Pope 
Sylvester,  A.D.  1000,  and  regarded  as  the 
palladium  of  the  Hungarian  nation.  This 
cherished  monument  of  Hungarian  inde- 
pendence, removed  by  Kossuth  during  the 
recent  struggle,  with  a  view  to  its  preser- 
vation by  the  Magyar  nation,  fell  subse- 
quently into  the  possession  of  Austria, 
and  has  since  been  deposited  at  Vienna. 
Buda,  which  has  40,000  inhabitants,  com. 
municates  with  Pesth  by  a  handsome  sus- 
pension bridge.  Pesth  is  the  seat  of  a 
University,  is  a  handsome-built  town,  and 
is  the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Hun- 
gary. The  town  bears  strong  evidence 
of  the  bombardment  it  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  the  Austrians  during  the  insur- 
gent movement  of  1849.  There  are  few 
public  buildings  worthy  of  note,  if  we 
except  the  barracks  and  artillery  d6p6t, 
which  are  the  largest  in  the  world.  There 
is  a  museum  and  two  theatres.  There  are 
four  annual  fairs  held  in  Pesth,  at  which 
it  is  said  over  20,000  people  are  present. 
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The  principal  trade  is  in  wines  and  raw- 
hides. The  noted  Tokay  wine  is  much 
cultivated  by  the  Magyars.  The  hills 
around  Buda  are  all  covered  with  vine- 
yards, which  produce  the  Hungarian  wine 
called  Turk's  blood,  Ofner,  and  others. 

The  fortifications  which  crown  the 
heights  of  Buda  are  very  strong;  never- 
theless, they  were  stormed  and  taken  by 
the  Hungarians  under  Gdrgei  in  1849,  aft- 
er a  fearful  struggle,  in  which  the  brave 
Austrian  general  Hentzi,  with  418  of  his 
companions,  fell.  There  is  a  monument 
erected  to  them  in  the  square  of  the  royal 
palace.  It  consists  of  a  Gothic  cross,  un- 
der which  lies  a  wounded  soldier,  over 
whom  Fame  is  leaning.  At  the  side  of 
the  cross  are  the  names  of  the  418.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hills  on  which  the  fortress 
is  built  gush  copious  streams  of  hot  sul- 
phureous water,  which  were  highly  ap- 
preciated by  both  possessors  of  the  coun- 
try, Roman  and  Turk,  and  are  to  the  pres- 
ent day.  Turkish  baths  are  numerous 
here,  and  for  all  classes.  Three  of  the  an- 
cient baths  are  now  in  use. 

An  English  writer,  describing  one  of 
them,  say 8:  "The  largest  and  best  pre- 
served is  situated  near  the  bridge,  under 
the  Blocksberg :  its  Saracenic  architecture 
and  Turkish  inscription,  still  visible  out- 
side near  the  entrance,  sufficiently  mark 
its  founders.  On  opening  the  door,  I  was 
met  by  such  a  cloud  of  steam,  and  so  dis- 
agreeable an  odor  of  sulphur,  that  I  was 
in  doubt  at  first  whether  to  enter.  The 
apartment  was  also  so  dark  that  I  could 
not  see  a  foot  before  me,  and  as  I  knew 
there  must  be  water  near,  and  that  a  single 
step  might  plunge  me  into  the  middle  of 
it,  my  hesitation  to  advance  increased.  My 
conductor,  however,  better  accustomed  to 
the  place,  led  me  to  a  spot  where,  in  a  few 
minutes,  my  eyes,  becoming  accustomed  to 
the  gloom,  began  to  discern  objects  athwart 
the  darkness.  I  found  myself  in  a  spa- 
cious circular  vault  or  dome,  supported  by 
eight  massive  columns,  surrounded  by  a 
basin  of  water  so  hot  that  the  vapor  aris- 
ing from  it  filled  the  whole  interior,  and 
fell  in  drops  from  the  ceiling.  The  dim 
light,  partially  admitted  through  one  or 
two  very  small  windows,  was  barely  able  to 
penetrate  this  dense  atmosphere.  It  was 
therefore  only  by  degrees  that  I  discovered 
in  the  midst  of  the  basin  a  crowd  of  bath- 
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en,  male  and  female,  of  the  very  lowest 
order,  promiscuously  intermingled,  the  for- 
mer stark  naked,  except  a  slight  vestment 
round  the  loins,  the  women  in  not  much 
ampler  garb,  but  partially  covered  by  their 
long  tresses  falling  about  them.  Others 
were  squatting  on  the  floor  at  the  water- 
side, depositing  their  filthy  rags  previously 
to  enjoying  this  cheap  luxury ;  and  not  a 
few,  stretched  at  foil  length  upon  the  stone 
benches  along  the  wall,  were  taking  a  vs- 
por  bath.  The  scene  was  curious,  but  very 
disgusting,  and  I  soon  retired  with  a  copi- 
ous deposit  of  steam  upon  my  face  and 
clothes." 

Four  miles  distant  from  Buda  is  Ak- 
Buda,  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Aguincum,  where  Attila  held  his  court. 
Upon  a  hill  beside  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  18  miles  north  of  Buda,  are  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  castle  of  Wissegrad, 
long  the  residence  of  the  native  sovereigni 
of  Hungary. 

Prttbvrg,  the  former  capital  of  the  Hun- 
garian kingdom,  is  prettily  situated  along 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  It  contains  a 
population  of  42,000  inhabitants.  Hotels 
are  Goldene  Sonne  and  Grvner  Bavnu  Its 
distance  from  Vienna  is  84  miles.  Pree- 
burg  contains  little  to  interest  the  traveler. 
The  principal  object  of  attraction  is  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  palace  on  the  hill  above 
the  town.  It  was  here  that  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  threw  herself  on  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  who  re- 
sponded in  the  most  liberal  manner,  rais- 
ing men  and  money  for  her  protection. 

About  half  way  between  Presburg  and 
Buda,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube, 
is  the  strong  and  almost  impregnable  for- 
tress of  Komorn,  which  played  so  important 
a  part  during  the  struggle  for  Hungariaa 
independence  in  1849.  It  then  resisted  the 
united  force  of  the  Austrian  army,  and  it 
is  the  boast  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
that  it  never  yet  surrendered  to  an  ene- 
my. The  Hungarian  forces  were  under 
command  of  General  Klopka. 

From  Vienna  to  Triette,  distance  W 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  84  fl. ;  time,  33 
hours.     An  express  train  twice  a  week. 

The  railroad  runs  through  a  beautiful 
country,  and,  although  the  distance  and 
time  are  long,  few  people  stop  until  they 
arrive  at  Trieste,  as  every  one  is  anxious 
to  reach  Venice.     If  in  a  first-class  car, 
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one  can  enjoy  a  night  on  the  road  very 
well. 

Gratz,  distance  140  miles  from  Vienna, 
contains  a  population  of  65,000;  hotels, 
Euglucker  Hof  and  Stadt  Trieste.      The 
trains  stop  here  thirty  minutes.     Gratz  is 
the  capital  and  chief  city  of  Styria,  one  of 
the  provinces  of  Austria.     It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Mur,  and  pos- 
sesses a  large  inland  trade,  and  has  a  great 
share  in  the  transit  traffic  between  Vienna 
and  Trieste.     The  streets  are  generally 
narrow  and  dark,  opening  occasionally  into 
large  irregular  places.     Gratz  has  a  large 
number  of  churches,  and  a  fine  Gothic  ca- 
thedral containing  many  handsome  mar- 
ble monuments.    Contiguous  to  the  cathe- 
dral u  the  chapel  containing  the  mauso- 
leum of  Ferdinand  II..,  who  was  a  native 
of  Gratz.     The  University,  founded  by 
Charles  Francis,  is  attended  by  upward  of 
300  students ;  it  contains  a  library  of  46,000 
volumes  and  2000  MSS.     One  of  the  most 
interesting  institutions  in  Gratz  or  in  Aus- 
tria is  the  Johcmnewn,  of  which  every  na- 
tive of  the  city  is  proud.     It  was  founded 
in  1811  by  the  Archduke  John,  hence  its 
name.    Its  object  is  the  encouragement 
of  the  arts  and  manufactures  in  Styria  by 
means  of  collections,  lectures,  and  public 
library.    It  contains  a  magnificent  muse- 
um, and  the  various  appurtenances  of  a 
great  educational  establishment.     Gratz 
is  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
and  is  considered  the  cheapest  town  in  Aus- 
tria to  live  in.    A  great  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  persons  of  rank,  army  offi- 
cers, and  others,  who  reside  here  on  ac- 
count of  the  cheapness  and  quality  of  the 
market    The  female  population  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  remarkable  beauty. 
Gratz  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1809, 
after  a  siege  of  seven  days.     Charles  X. 
of  France  and  his  family  resided  here  after 
the  Revolution  of  1880. 

Fifty  miles  from  Trieste  we  pass  the  vil- 
lage ot  Adelsberg,  celebrated  for  its  Grotto 
of  Adelsberg,  which  is  considered  the  most 
magnificent  in  Europe,  to  visit  which  it 
will  cost  the  traveler  about  $3,  with  an  ad- 
ditional franc  for  every  additional  person. 
The  grotto  is  well  worth  a  visit ;  it  occu- 
pies about  three  hours ;  ladies  should  wrap 
themselves  up  carefully  and  wear  thick 
■hoes.  The  entrance  to  this  grotto  is  by 
two  large  apertures,  into  one  of  which  a 


river  flows,  and  accompanies  the  visitor  in 
his  progress  through  the  subterranean  pas- 
sage.    At  length  it  reaches  an  extensive 
natural  cavern,  and,  having  penetrated  a 
ledge  of  rock,  plunges  under  ground,  and 
is  seen  no  more.     It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
River  Unz,  which  bursts  forth  at  Planina. 
Now  a  precipitous  wall  of  rock  seemingly 
arrests  all  farther  progress ;  but  some  years 
since,  upon  scaling  this,  a  passage  was 
found  leading  to  a  double  range  of  mo*t 
magnificent  caverns,  supported  by  pillars, 
and  fretted  with  cornices  of  the  purest 
stalactite.      These  columns  of  Nature's 
work  are  in  some  places  so  nicely  cluster- 
ed together,  and  so  regularly  arranged,  as 
to  resemble  the  nave  of  a  Gothic  cathedral. 
The  roof  is,  in  part,  so  lofty  as  not  to  be 
discernible  from  beneath.     Not  a  sound 
but  the  dropping  of  the  water  is  heard 
within  this  deep  recess,  save  when,  once  a 
year,  on  Whit-Monday,  a  ball  is  given  by 
the  peasantry  in  one  of  the  most  spacious 
of  the  caves.     Here,  many  hundred  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  a 
mile  distant  from  the  light  of  day,  the  sim- 
ple music  of  the  Carniolan  peasant  re- 
sounds through  halls  more  magnificent 
than  were  ever  built  for  monarchs. 

Not  far  distant,  and  within  the  same  dis- 
trict, may  be  seen  the  Lake  ofZerknitz,  four 
miles  long  and  two  wide :  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  periodical  flow  and  ebb  of  its  waters, 
which,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  weeks, 
wholly  disappear;  it  generally  takes  thirty 
days  to  empty,  but  fills  in  that  many  hours. 
Before  reaching  Adelsberg  we  pass  the 
capital  of  Illyria,  Laybach.  It  oontalns 
17,000  inhabitants,  but  has  not  much  to  in- 
terest the  traveler.  The  city  is  grouped 
round  the  castle  hill^  the  castle  being  con- 
verted into  a  state  prison.  The  town  con- 
tains several  handsome  public  edifices, 
among  which  are  the  Cathedral,  Town  Hall, 
St.  James'  Church,  Prince  Auersberg's  pal- 
ace, which  contains  the  Landes  Museum, 
and  is  filled  with  a  very  good  native  collec- 
tion. The  town  has  a  large  transit  trade, 
besides  manufactures  of  porcelain  and  silk. 
It  is  celebrated  in  diplomatic  history  for 
the  congress  held  here  in  1821.  About  25 
miles  to  the  westward  are  the  rich  quicksiU 
ver  mines  of  Idria. 

Trieste,  the  commercial  capital  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  is  situated  on  the  Adri- 
atic, near  its  northeast  extremity.     It  con- 
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tains  86,000  inhabitants.  Hotels  are  H. 
de  la  Viile  (the  best),  H,  de  France,  Lo- 
oanda  Granda,  and  Victoria.  Trieste  is  a 
free  port,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  commercial  places  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  It  has  completely  supplant- 
ed Venice,  and  monopolised  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Adriatic  trade.  Ship-build- 
ing is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and 
there  are  important  manufactories  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Trieste  has  no  natural  harbor, 
but  a  canal  enables  vessels  of  considerable 
tonnage  to  penetrate  within  the  heart  of 
the  town,  and  load  or  unload  at  the  doors 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  has  also  a  large  mole, 
constructed  of  regular  masonry,  which 
serves  as  a  protection  for  the  shipping. 
The  city  is  divided  into  old  and  new  town 
by  the  Corso,  which  is  the  principal  street, 
and  on  which  are  situated  the  principal 
stores  and  coffee-houses.  It  communicates 
with  two  public  squares,  the  Piazza  Grande 
and  Borsmplatz,  in  the  former  of  which 
Is  a  fine  public  fountain,  with  the  column 
and  statue  of  Charles  VI.,  to  whom,  and 
Maria  Theresa,  Trieste  is  principally  in- 
debted for  its  importance. 

The  Cathedral  of  San  Giusto,  in  the  old 
town,  is  situated  on  the  hill  near  the  castle. 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Jupiter.  It  is  in  the  Byzantine  style, 
and  dates  back  to  the  fourth  century.  It 
contains  the  tomb  of  Winkelman  the  anti- 
quary, who  was  murdered  in  an  inn  here 
by  an  Italian  to  whom  he  had  shown  a  gold 
medal  which  had  been  awarded  to  him  by 
the  government  at  Vienna.  Fouche,  min- 
ister of  police  for  Napoleon,  died  here  in 
1820,  and  was  buried  under  the  terrace  be- 
fore the  cathedral. 

The  Exchange,  standing  in  the  Exchange 
Place,  is  a  very  beautiful  building.    The 
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Casino  Club  is  situated  hen,  to  which  gen- 
tlemen can  easily  be  introduced.  The 
finest  church  in  the  city  is  that  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  great  canaL  It  contain! 
a  magnificent  altar,  and  its  organ  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  on  the  Continent 
The  church  of  the  Jesuits  is  a  noble  build- 
ing, and  contains  some  fine  painting*. 
The  traveler  should  by  no  means  neglect 
to  drop  in  at  the  Tergestatm.  It  cont&ial 
the  rooms  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd's,  a  bazar, 
concert  and  ball  room,  reading-rooms  and 
conversation-rooms,  all  fitted  up  in  the 
most  magnificent  style.  The  Piametta  aV 
Ricardo  received  its  name  from  its  having 
been  the  place  where  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  was  confined  on  his  return  from  the 
Holy  Land. 

The  population  of  Trieste  is  very  Ori- 
ental in  its  appearance,  derived  as  it  is  from 
all  commercial  nations  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an— Greeks,  Italians,  Jews,  Armenians, 
Germans,  and  Americans. 

The  Austrian  Lloyd's  are  a  very  numer- 
ous line  of  steamers  running  to  all  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  starting  daily,  week- 
ly, and  semi-weekly.  Boats  leave  ever/ 
evening  for  Venice  at  12  o'clock — time,  8 
hours — arriving  at  Venice  at  8  A.M.  next 
morning.  Fare  $4.  They  leave  once  a 
week  for  Constantinople;  twice  a  month 
for  Alexandria ;  once  a  week  to  the  Danube; 
once  a  fortnight  to  Syria,  by  Rhodes  and 
Cyprus,  to  Beirut  and  Jaffa ;  once  a  week 
to  Dalmatia  and  Croatia ;  once  a  week  to 
Istria ;  and  once  a  week  to  the  Ionian  Isl- 
ands and  Greece. 

We  would  be  particular  in  advising 
travelers  to  be  up  early  on  the  morning 
they  arrive  at  Venice,  say  by  half  past  six, 
else  they  will  miss  some  most  splendid 
views. 
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"  The  celebrated  name  of  Venice,  or  Ve- 
•etia,  was  formerly  diffused  oyer  a  large 
tnd  fertile  province  of  Italy.  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  fir$t  and  second,  of 
which  the  first  applied  to  the  main  land, 
and  the  second  to  the  islands  and  lagoons. 
In  the  first,  before  the  irruption  of  the  bar- 
barians, 50  Venetian  cities  flourished  in 
peace  and  prosperity.  Aquileia  was  placed 
in  the  most  conspicuous  station ;  but  the 
indent  dignity  of  Padua  was  supported  by 
agriculture  and  manufactures.  The  sec- 
ond part,  placed  in  the  midst  of  canals  at 
the  mouth  of  several  rivers,  was  occupied 
in  fisheries,  salt-works,  and  commerce." 

Yenetia  was  formerly  a  celebrated  re- 
public of  Italy,  now  a  province  of  the  An*-, 
trian  empire.  The  republic  was  formed 
soon  after  the  building  of  the  city  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  government  was  at 
first  democratic,  but  in  1247  became  an 
aristocracy;  none  could  afterward  have 
any  share  in  it  bat  the  nobles :  the  Doge 
*as  the  chief  executive  officer,  and  was 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  l$y  means 
of  gold  and  silver  balls.  In  1797  the  city 
of  Venice  was  taken  by  the  French,  who 
htstitated  a  provisionary  democratic  gov- 
ernment ;  but  soon  after,  by  the  treaty  of 
CampoFormio,  the  city  and  territory  lying 
to  the  north  and  west  of  the  River  Adige 
was  ceded  to  Austria  as  a  duchy,  and  also 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  dominions  lost  by 
the  Austrjans  in.  the  Netherlands.  The 
remainder  of  the  Venetian  territory  was 
annexed  by  the  French  to  the  Cisalpine 
Republic.  In  1805,  by  the  treaty  of  Pres- 
bnrg,  the  whole  Venetian  territory  was  an- 
nexed to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It  was 
once  one  of  the  most  powerful  maritime 
and  commercial  states  in  Europe.  For 
this  it  was  indebted,  at  first,  to  the  mon- 
opoly of  the  commerce  of  India,  the  prod- 
ucts of  that  country  being  conveyed  during 
the  Middle  Ages  up  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  the 
Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris,  as  far  as  Bag- 
dad, thence  by  land  across  the  desert  to 
Palmyra,  and  thence  to  the  Mediterranean 
potts.  Afterward  the  supplying  of  the 
Crusaders  on  their  way  to  Palestine  with 
provisions  and  military  stores  was  an  ad- 
ditional source  of  opulence  and  power. 


All  this  declined  after  the  discovery  of  the 
passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1486  by  the  Portuguese. 

"  The  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  under 
the  Austrian  sceptre.  The  northern  part 
of  this  territory  is  mountainous,  the  south 
flat,  forming  the  plain  of  Lombardy.  The 
whole  country  abounds  with  rivers,  all  of 
which  have  a  southerly  course  except  the 
Po,  and  all  contribute  their  waters  to  the 
Adriatic.  At  the  foot  of  the  Alpine  chains, 
in  the  north  of  Lombardy,  are  the  lakes  of 
Garda,  Como,  Maggiore,  Lugano,  Iseo,  etc. 
The  shores  of  the  Adriatic  are  lined  with 
extensive  lagoons,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  Venice. ' '  The  climate,  except  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mantua  and  near  the  Adriatic, 
is  considered  healthy.  The  thermometer 
keeps  higher  in  summer,  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  sinks  lower  in  winter  in  lombardy 
than  in  England ;  and  more  rain  falls  here 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.  In  Venice  the  annual  amount 
is  estimated  at  34  inches,  and  in  Lombardy 
at  45  inches :  the  rains  are  heavier  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  than  at  any  other  sea- 
son. The  spring  is  considered  the  most 
delightful  time  to  visit  this  country :  cloud- 
less skies  and  a  genial  climate  of  course  add 
much  to  the  pleasure. 

Large  sums  of  money  are  spent  in  keep- 
ing up  public  education.  A  larger  portion 
of  the  population  is  educated  in  the  Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom  than  in  almost 
any  other  of  the  Austrian  provinces.  The 
government  of  Austria  in  Italy  is  undoubt- 
edly a  cold,  repulsive,  and  jealous  despot- 
ism ;  but  it  is  not  oppressive,  and,  in  point 
of  military  government,  it  is  not  as  rigid 
as  the  French.  "  The  greater  portion  of 
this  part  of  Italy,  after  the  fall  of  the  West- 
ern empire,  was  successively  possessed  by 
the  Heruli,  Ostrogoths,  Greeks,  and  Lom- 
bards :  the  latter  held  it  from  668  till  774, 
when  Charlemagne  annexed  it  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  Franks,  to  which  it  remained 
attached  till  888.  From  that  period,  ex- 
cept the  territory  of  the  Venetians,  it  gen- 
erally belonged  to  the  German  emperors 
till  the  establishment  of  the  republic  of 
Milan  in  1150.     This  republic,  in  1558, 
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came  into  the  possession  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  Venice  and  its  territory,  which 
had  existed  as  an  aristocratic  republic  from 
the  7th  century  to  1797,  was  confirmed  to 
Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815. 
It  has  since  then  remained  a  portion  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  together  with  Lombardy ; 
bat  the  latter  having  now  been  ceded  to 
Sardinia,  Austria  at  present  retains  the 
province  of  Venetia  alone  in  Italy. 


VENICE. 

A  famous  maritime  city  of  Austrian  It- 
aly, formerly  the  capital  of  the  republic  of 
the  same  name.  Population  106,000.  The 
principal  hotel  is  H.  Royal  Danieli,  on  the 
Grand  Canal  and  Lagoon,  the  most  de- 
lightful part  of  Venice.  This  house  has 
recently  been  much  enlarged,  is  admirably 
fitted  up,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  best  houses  in  Europe:  table 
d'hote,  billiard-saloon,  and  reading,  smok- 
ing, reception,  and  conversation  rooms. 
This  is  decidedly  the  finest  hotel  in  Ven- 
ice, and  one  of  which  the  author  has  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  traveler  will 
be  perfectly  satisfied  with.  The  cooking 
is  admirable.  On  the  arrival  of  each  train 
the  proprietors  of  the  H.  Royal  Dameli 
have  a  commissioner  present,  speaking  all 
the  languages ;  give  him  your  baggage- 
checks,  and  step  into  his  gondola,  saving 
yourself  all  trouble  and  expense. 

The  city  of  Venice,  formerly  called  the 
"Queen  of  the  Adriatic,"  is  unrivaled  as 
to  beauty  and  situation.  It  stands  on  a 
bay  near  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  It  was  in 
this  gulf,  or  Adriatic  Sea,  that  the  cere- 
mony of  espousing  the  Adriatic  took  place 
annually  on  Ascension  Day.  It  was  per- 
formed by  the  Doge,  accompanied  by  all 
the  nobility  and  embassadors  in  gondolas, 
dropping  into  the  sea  a  ring  from  his  Bu- 
centaur  or  state  barge.  This  celebrated 
barge  was  burned  by  the  French  soon  aft- 
er the  downfall  of  the  republic.  The  cer- 
emony was  omitted  for  the  first  time  in 
many  centuries  in  1797. 

Venice  is  situated  upon  72  islands.  Its 
peculiar  formation  renders  it  singularly 
attractive.  The  islands  upon  which  the 
city  is  built  lie  in  the  midst  of  exten- 
sive lagoons,  which  surround  it  on  all 
sides.  The  access  to  the  city  is  very 
difficult,  a  great  portion  of  the  la</oon  on 
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which  it  is  situated  being  dry  at  low  -wa- 
ter.    Merchant  vessels  usually  moor  off 
the   ducal  palace;    sometimes,  however, 
they  come  into  the  Grand  Canal,  which  in- 
tersects the  city.     In  consequence  of  the 
chain  of  long  narrow  islands,  which  bound 
the  lagoon  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  being 
in  part  broken  away,  the  republic  during 
the  last  century  was  obliged  to  construct  a 
mole  several  miles  in  length,  to  protect  the 
city  and  port  from  storms  and  the  swells 
of  the  Adriatic.     This  vast  work  is  ad- 
mired for  its  extent  and  solidity.    It  is 
formed  of  blocks  of  Istrian  marble,  and 
connects  various  little  islands  and  towns. 
The  principal  from  the  sea  to  the  lagoon  is 
at  Malamacco,  1}  leagues  from  the  city. 
There  is  a  bar  outside  of  Malamacco,  on 
which  there  is  not  more  than  10  feet  of  wa- 
ter at  spring  tides.     On  arriving  at  the 
bar,  ships  are  conducted  across  it  and  into 
ports  by  pilots,  whose  services  must  be 
availed  of. 

The  Grand  Canal,  which  takes  a  serpen- 
tine course  through  the  city,  is  intersected 
by  146  smaller  canals,  over  which  there 
are  806  bridges,  which,  being  very  steep, 
and  intended  only  for  foot-passengers,  are 
cut  into  steps  on  either  aide.  These  ca- 
nals, crossed  by  bridges,  form  the  water- 
streets  of  Venice,  the  greater  part  of  the 
intercourse  of  the  city  being  carried  on 
by  means  of  gondolas.  The  gondola  sup- 
plies the  place  of  coaches,  as  carriage  and 
even  horseback  riding  is  wholly  out  of  the 
question  here,  the  streets  being  so  very 
narrow,  not  usually  over  4  or  5  feet  in 
width,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jferesra, 
which  is  from  12  to  20  feet  across,  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  which  is  lined  on  either 
side  with  handsome  stores.  The  gondola 
is  therefore  the  mode  of  conveyance;  it 
cuts  its  way  so  rapidly  through  the  water 
that  in  a  short  time  you  may  be  able  to 
visit  every  part  of  the  city.  They  are 
long,  narrow,  light  vessels,  painted  black, 
according  to  an  ancient  law,  containing  in 
the  centre  a  cabin  nicely  fitted  up  with 
glass  windows,  blinds,  cushions,  etc ;  those 
belonging  to  private  families  are  much 
more  richly  decorated.  One  gondolier  * 
generally  considered  sufficient,  and  the 
price  is  then  four  lire  per  day,  but  doable 
that  fare  for  two  rowers.  The  most  pleas- 
ant and  healthy  portion  of  Venice  is  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Canal,  whkh  to 
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broad  and  deep,  on  either  side  of  which  are 
magnificent  palaces  and  churches.  This 
canal,  which  varies  from  100  to  180  feet  in 
width,  is  crossed  by  the  principal  bridge 
of  the  city,  the  famous  Riallo,  which  was 
built  of  marble  by  Antonio  da  Ponte  in 
1591,  and,  like  other  bridges  of  Venice,  has 
stairs,  by  which  people  ascend  on  one  side 
and  descend  on  the  other.  The  view  from 
this  bridge  is  remarkably  fine ;  the  beau- 
ties of  Grecian  architecture  meet  the  eye 
of  the  stranger  on  whichever  side  he  feels 
disposed  to  turn.  It  is  89  feet  in  the  span, 
and  is  divided  into  three  parts,  a  narrow 
street  running  through  the  centre,  with 
shops  on  either  side,  and  two  still  narrow- 
er between  the  shops  and  balustrade.  Its 
appearance  is  heavy,  and  by  no  means 
merits  the  great  fame  and  attention  which 
it  has  excited. 

The  manufactures  of  Venice  are  much 
more  various  than  many  persons  suppose. 
The  Glow-works,  situated  on  the  island  of 
Murano,  employing  about  400  hands  (in- 
cluding females,  who  are  engaged  in  ar- 
ranging beads),  produces  magnificent  mir- 
rors, artificial  pearls,  colored  beads,  etc. 
Gold  chains,  and  every  variety  of  jewelry, 
is  also  produced  extensively,  together  with 
gold  and  silver  materials,  velvets,  silks, 
laces,  and  other  valuable  goods.  Printing 
is  very  extensively  carried  on  here ;  the 
ferae  which  Venice  early  acquired  in  this 
respect  is  familiar  to  every  scholar,  and 
the  classics  that  issued  from  the  Aldint 
prtstts  are  still  admired  for  their  correct- 
ness and  beauty.  Ship-building  is  carried 
on  to  some  extent  both  here  and  at  Chioz- 
za.  The  first  steam-engine  seen  in  Ven- 
ice was  set  up  for  a  sugar-refinery  in  1836. 
The  Venetians,  in  the  15th  century,  at- 
tempted new  arts  at  a  time  when  they 
were  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
They  also  attended  to  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  navigation. 

The  policy  of  government  was  fetal  to 
the  progressive  advancement  of  manufac- 
tures, although  favorable  to  their  introduc- 
tion, the  severest  penalties  being  inflicted 
upon  the  importers  of  foreign  domestic 
commodities  into  the  territory.  There  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  competition, 
and  consequently  nothing  to  stimulate  in- 
vention or  discovery.  The  Venetian  gov- 
ernment was  so  jealous  of  foreigners  that 
they  issued  the  severest  laws,  and  also 


enforced  them  with  respect  to  their  own 
workmen.  "  If  any  workman  carry  his 
art  to  a  foreign  country,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  republic,  he  shall  be  ordered  to  re- 
turn ;  if  he  do  not  obey,  his  nearest  rela- 
tives shall  be  imprisoned,  that  his  regard 
for  them  may  induce  him  to  return,  which 
if  he  does,  he  shall  be  forgiven,  and  employ- 
ment again  provided  for  him;  if,  in  de- 
spite of  the  imprisonment  of  his  relatives, 
he  perseveres  in  his  absence,  an  'emissary 
shall  be  employed  to  dispatch  him;1  and, 
after  his  death,  his  relatives  shall  be  set 
free." 

In  consequence  of  having  no  competi- 
tion to  encourage  them,  the  manufacturers 
of  Venice  during  the  last  century  were 
more  remarkable  for  their  perfection  than 
the  extent  to  which  they  were  carried. 
In  1830  Venice  was  made  a  free  port,  and 
most  of  the  articles  for  the  use  of  the  citi- 
zens are  admitted  free  of  duty.  She  also 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  differ- 
ent parts  of  Greece.  Previous  to  1830, 
Trieste  was  encouraged,  in  point  of  trade, . 
in  preference  to  Venice,  and  still  continues 
in  the  ascendency.  By  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
the  city  is  carried  on  through  Trieste  by 
coasting  vessels  that  are  every  day  pass- 
ing between  the  two  cities.  Many  of  the 
flubitants  of  Venice  get  their  living  by 
fishing  in  the  lagoon  and  the  contiguous 
portion  of  the  Adriatic.  Independent  of 
the  fishing-boats,  there  are  about  80,000 
tons  of  shipping,  of  which  a  large  propor- 
tion is  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade. 

Venice  was  the  earliest,  and,  for  a  long 
time,  the  most  extensive  commercial  city 
in  modern  Europe.  Her  origin  dates  from 
the  invasion  of  Italy  by  Attila  in  452. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aquileia  and  the 
adjoining  territory  were  compelled  to  fly 
from  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians  to  the 
cluster  of  small  islands  on  which  the  city 
is  built,  opposite  the  month  of  the  Brenta. 
They  were  then  compelled  to  cultivate  com- 
merce and  its  subsidiary  arts  as  a  means 
of  subsistence.  In  the  15th  century  Ven- 
ice was  considered  by  far  the  richest  and 
most  magnificent  city  of  Europe,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Rome ;  and  those  who 
visited  her  were  impressed  with  still  high- 
er notions  of  her  grandeur,  on  account  of 
her  singular  situation  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.    It  has  been  represented  as  a  delight- 
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Ail  place  to  reside  in.  At  first,  no  doubt 
the  novelty  gratifies  and  pleases,  but  it  is 
too  monotonous  to  be  a  favorite  residence 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  streets  being 
very  narrow,  the  knowledge  that  you  are 
dependent  upon  boats  to  carry  you  about, 
and  the  want  of  rural  beauty,  makes  one 
weary  of  the  scene.  The  aaltness  of  the 
water  and  the  changes  of  tide  make  it 
more  endurable  than  it  otherwise  would 
be.  If  the  water  was  fresh  it  would  be 
uninhabitable.  There  were  formerly  no 
springs  or  wells,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  use  the  water  collected  in  cis- 
terns from  the  tops  of  the  houses;  but  in 
1847  artesian  wells  were  constructed,  which 
afford  an  abundant  and  more  agreeable 
supply.  The  Venetians  are  improving 
their  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  flow- 
ers, etc.  Very  extensive  gardens,  con- 
structed by  the  French,  excite  much  admi- 
ration, from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which 
they  are  formed;  the  serpentine  walks, 
fine  trees,  shrubbery,  different  views  of 
-the  islands  and  lagoons,  make  this  an 
agreeable  and  interesting  promenade. 

The  houses  occupied  by  the  upper  class- 
es are  from  three  to  four  stories  high,  gen- 
erally built  square,  and  have  two  entran- 
ces, one  on  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  other 
on  the  street.  Some  of  the  finest  palaces 
are  built  of  marble ;  the  rooms  occupftsl 
by  the  family  are  frequently  small  and 
badly  ventilated,  in  consequence  of  setting 
apart  the  most  desirable  portions  for  the 
exhibition  of  statuary,  paintings,  and  oth- 
er works  of  art.  Venice  is  a  very  reason- 
able place  to  reside  in :  rents  are  low,  and 
living  uncommonly  cheap;  society  is  pleas- 
ing and  unrestrained,  and  foreigners  are 
well  received,  and  are  usually  much 
pleased.  The  manners  and  morals  of  the 
Venetians  have  been  very  much  miscon- 
strued and  exaggerated,  and  what  was 
merely  holiday  amusement  was  deemed 
by  some  to  be  corruption  of  morals. 

Piazza  San  Marco  is  of  an  oblong  form, 
600  feet  by  800 :  it  is  the  only  open  space 
of  any  magnitude,  and,  with  the  piazzetta 
leading  to  it,  forms  the  state  entrance  to 
Venice  from  the  sea.  On  one  side  is  the 
old  palace  of  the  doges,  on  the  other  the 
mint  and  library  of  St  Mark:  the  archi- 
tecture is  regular,  fresh,  and  modern,  and 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  its  j 
neighbors.  Two  magnificent  granite  col- 1 
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umns,  each  of  a  single  block,  one  bearing 
the  statue  of  St.  Theodore,  protector  of 
the  republic,  and  the  other  crowned  with 
the  winged  lion  of  St,  Mark,  stand  on  the 
fourth  side  of  the  piazzetta,  on  the  sea- 
shore. Public  executions  formerly  took 
place  between  these  two  columns.  On 
two  of  its  sides  are  regular  buildings  with 
arcades ;  on  the  north  is  the  long  row  of 
buildings  called  the  Procwratk  Vecdua,  on 
the  south  the  Procuraiie  Nuove  and  Li- 
braria  Vecchia.  The  Piazza  and  neighbor- 
ing buildings  are  frequented  daily  at  the 
hour  of  two,  simultaneous  with  the  striking 
of  the  great  clock  of  the  Torre  dell  Oro- 
logio,  by  a  large  flock  of  pigeons,  which  is 
fed  at  that  place  at  the  expense  of  gov- 
ernment (so  it  is  said  by  some  authors); 
and,  although  government  receives  the 
credit  of  it,  yet,  as  the  story  runs,  they  are 
fed  and  cared  for  by  the  liberality  of  an 
old  lady,  widowed  and  childless,  who  left  a 
large  amount  to  be  expended  for  this  pur- 
pose, she  having  been  much  interested  in 
their  welfare  during  her  life. 

The  church  of  St.  GeminianowBB  former- 
ly situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  piaz- 
zetta, but  its  place  is  now  occupied  by  the 
staircase  of  the  imperial  palace.  The 
Cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  the  Orolopia,  and 
Campanile  stand  on  the  opposite  end :  there 
are  three  high  poles  in  front  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, from  which  were  formerly  displayed 
the  flagB  of  Morea,  Crete,  and  Cyprus,  of 
which  the  republic  was  mistress  about  the 
middle  of  the  15th  century,  when  Moham- 
med II.,  the  Turkish  sultan,  entered  Con- 
stantinople and  placed  himself  on  the  throne 
of  Constantino  and  Justinian.  The  square, 
being  the  only  open  place  of  any  size  in 
Venice,  is  a  celebrated  promenade,  and  is 
the  scene  of  masquerades  and  festivals. 

The  number  of  fine  private  residences  is 
quite  large,  mostly  built  on  heavy  piles  or 
massive  structure;  they  are,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  those  built  by  Palladia, 
SansovinOjSoamozzi,  and  a  few  other  emi- 
nent architects,  devoid  of  good  taste,  and 
are  more  remarkable  for  their  gorgeous 
style  and  great  display :  they  are  general- 
ly a  mixture  of  Eastern,  Roman,  and  Gothic 
architecture.  Many  of  the  ancient  man- 
sions have  been  pulled  down,  and  the  rest 
mostly  deserted.  The  singularity  of  style 
in  many  of  the  buildings  is  peculiarly  at- 
tractive. 
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Chtrck  of  San  Marco,  converted  into  a 
cathedral  in  1807,  previous  to  which  time 
it  was  the  Ducal-  Chapel,  founded  by  the 
Doge  Giostiniani  Participazio  in  the  year 
829.    In  consequence  of  his  death  it  was 
left  unfinished ;  his  heirs,  however,  finish- 
ed it,  and  it  was  destroyed  by  the  confla- 
gration of  976.     In  977  the  present  edifice 
was  founded  by  Pietro  Orseolo  I.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Gandiano,  whose  lift  and  reign 
terminated  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration. 
It  wss  not  completed,  however,  until  the 
reign  of  Domenico  Contarini,  1048.     In 
1071  the  Doge  Domenico   Salvo  added 
many  precious  ornaments,  and  mosaics  in 
particular.    It  was  designed  by  architects 
from  Constantinople,  and  is  a  mixture  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  architecture.      The 
nave  is  248  feet  in  length,  the  transept  200 ; 
the  centre  dome  is  92  feet  in  height,  and 
the  other  four  81  feet  each.     It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross :  width  of  the 
front  is  171  feet,  height  78.    Nearly  600 
pfflars  support  the  decorations  inside  and 
outside  of  this  building ;  they  were  brought 
from  Greece,  and  are  of  marble :  it  seems 
a  large  number  to  be  crowded  into  so  small 
*  space.    The  finishings  are  in  the  Italian 
Gothic  style  of  the  16th  century,  but  are 
not  light  and  graceful ;  the  scarcity  of 
windows  gives  the  building  a  gloomy  ap- 
pearance.   In  the  lower  part  of  the  front 
are  five  arched  doorways,  each  adorned 
with  a  double  row  of  little  columns ;  over 
these  arches  in  the  gallery  of  marble  are 
the  famous  Bronze  Horses  of  Chian  origin, 
carried  to  Constantinople  by  Theodosius, 
from  whence  they  were  removed  by  the 
Venetians  in  1206,  when  they  plundered 
the  capital  of  the  Eastern  empire ;  they 
crowned  the  triumphal  arch  in  the  Place 
do  Carrousel,  in  Paris,  from  1797  to  1815, 
at  which  time  they  were  restored.     In  the 
outer  walls  are  inserted  tablets  of  ancient 
Kolpture  of  different  nations  and  ages; 
one  on  the  north  side  represents  Proserpine 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  dragons,  and 
Voiding  in  either  hand  a  torch.     In  the 
comer  near  the  Ducal  Palace,  attractive 
from  their  color  and  position,  is  a  group  of 
four  full-length  figures  in  red  porphyry, 
&*  origin  of  which  is  not  exactly  known, 
five  large  mosaics  are  placed  over  the 
doorways :  the  first  on  the  right  is  a  de- 
*ign  by  Pietro  Vecchio,  executed  in  1650 ; 
the  subject  represented  is  the  body  of  St, 


Mark  being?  removed  from  the  tomb  at 
Alexandria.  The  Last  Judgment  occu- 
pies the  next  place ;  a  design,  dated  1728, 
representing  the  Venetian  magistrates  ven- 
erating the  body  of  St.  Mark.  The  last, 
and  probably  the  most  ancient  of  these 
mosaics,  represents  the  church  of  St.  Mark. 
Above  these  are  four  other  mosaics,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  the  Taking  down  from 
the  Cross,  Descent  into  Hades,  the  Resur- 
rection, and  the  Ascension.  By  the  cen- 
tral portal  as  you  enter  the  vestibule  is  a 
small  piece  of  reddish  marble,  indicating 
the  spot  where  Pope  Alexander  III.  and 
the  Emperor  Frederick  Barbarossa  were, 
through  the  interposition  of  the  Venetian 
republic,  reconciled  on  the  23d  of  July, 
1177.  The  vaulting,  and  many  portions 
of  the  wall,  are  covered  with  rich  marbles 
and  mosaics ;  the  columns  are  of  vercUan- 
tique  and  porphyry ;  the  pavement  is  com- 
posed of  small  pieces  of  white  and  colored 
marble,  agate,  jasper,  etc.,  and  is  beautiful- 
ly arranged.  Over  the  centre  door  of  the 
church  is  a  mosaic  representing  St.  Mark 
in  pontifical  robes,  executed  by  the  broth-* 
ers  Zuccati  in  1545 ;  the  Crucifixion  oppo- 
site by  the  same ;  they  also  executed  the 
Eight  Prophets,  the  Four  Evangelists,  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus,  and  the  Annun- 
ciation. The  magnificent  tomb  of  Cardi- 
nal Zeno,  from  the  design  of  Alessandro 
Leopardi,  is  situated  in  the  Zeno  Chapel,  on 
the  right  of  the  vestibule.  In  the  north 
corridor  is  the  ancient  bas-relief  of  Christ 
surrendered  by  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
the  monument  of  the  Doge  Marino  Moro- 
sini.  The  walls  of  the  interior  are  of  pre- 
cious marble.  A  mosaic  of  tho  Virgin  of 
St.  Mark  is  over  the  central  door ;  by  the 
door,  on  the  right,  the  basin  for  holy-water 
is  placed,  composed  of  porphyry,  supported 
by  a  Greek  altar.  Farther  on  to  the  right 
is  situated  the  Baptistery,  executed  in  the 
14th  century ;  the  granite  slab  upon  which 
our  Savior  is  supposed  to  have  stood  when 
he  preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre, 
brought  from  that  city  in  1126,  forms  the 
altar  table.  The  monument  of  the  last 
doge,  Andrea  Dandolo,  who  died  in  1634, 
and  was  interred  in  St.  Mark's,  stands 
against  the  wall;  the  Gothic  tomb  was 
erected  to  the  Doge  Soranza.  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Cross  by  the  north  transept ;  one 
of  the  columns  which  support  it  is  of  a  rare 
specimen  of  black  and  white  granite. 
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Chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Maseoli,  at  the 
end  of  the  north  transept,  contains  the 
statues  of  the  Madonna,  St.  Mark,  and  mar- 
ble altar  from  the  design  of  Nicola  Pisano ; 
it  also  contains  the  History  of  the  Virgin 
in  mosaics.  Parted  from  the  nave  by  a 
rich  screen,  after  the  Greek  fashion,  is  the 
choir,  which,  with  its  divisions,  rise  in 
triple  ascent;  fourteen  statues,  executed 
by  Jacobello  and  Pietro  Paolo  dalle  Mas- 
senge  in  1392,  surmount  it ;  statue  of  Christ 
in  silver  is  placed  over  the  centre.  In  the 
presbytery  is  the  high  altar,  supported  by 
four  columns,  with  Latin  inscriptions,  and 
covered  with  sculpture ;  the  events  of  Gos- 
pel history,  from  the  Marriage  of  St.  Anna 
to  the  Ascension,  are  inscribed  upon  the 
columns.  Eight  bronze  statues  of  the  four 
Doctors,  by  Sansovino,  and  the  four  Evan- 
gelists, stand  at  the  sides  of  the  altar.  One 
of  the  most  attractive  features  is  the  Pala 
d'Oro,  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Byzantine 
art,  the  finest  that  now  exists,  made  at  Con- 
stantinople in  977,  under  the  direction  of 
Doge  Pietro  Orseolo.  The  Doge  Ordelofo 
Faliero  had  it  repaired  in  1106 ;  it  was  re- 
paired again  in  1280  by  Pietro  Zani,  and  in 
1844  by  Andrea  Dandolo. 

The  Sacristy,  entered  by  a  door  at  the 
side  of  the  altar;  Sansovino  was  employed 
twenty  years  on  this  same  door.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  rich  mosaics,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  St.  Theodore  and  St. 
George.  From  the  south  transept  opens  a 
door  into  the  Treasury  of  St.  Mark ;  it  is 
kept  locked,  and,  unless  by  particular  per- 
mission, can  only  be  seen  on  Fridays  at 
noon.  It  contains  many  precious  relics, 
rich  jewelry,  and  a  piece  of  our  Savior's 
dress. 

Torre  delT  Orohgio,  or  Clock-tower,  sit- 
uated on  the  right  as  you  leave  St  Mark, 
was  designed  by  Pietro  Lombardo  in  1494. 
The  two  upper  stories  are  decorated  with 
the  Virgin  in  gilt  bronze,  and  the  Lion  of 
St  Mark.  It  was  struck  by  lightning  in 
1750,  and  restored  in  1755  by  Ferracina  of 
Bassano.  The  entrance  to  the  Merceria, 
where  the  principal  shops  are,  and  the 
most  trade  carried  on,  passes  beneath  this 
clock-tower.  Beyond  the  tower,  forming 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Piazza  of  St  Mark, 
stands,  upon  51  arches,  the  Procwatie  Vec- 
chie, which  was  intended  for  the  residence 
of  the  procurateurs  of  St.  Mark,  who  were 
among  the  most  important  personages  of 
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the  republic.  It  was  erected  by  Barto- 
lomeo  Buona  da  Bergamo  in  1516.  The 
procuratori  were  honest  and  good  man- 
agers. From  this  body  the  Doge  was  gen- 
erally elected.  The  office  was  for  life; 
and  on  the  decline  of  the  republic  many 
of  the  offices  were  sold  to  benefit  the  state. 
The  old  nobility  paid  30,000  ducats,  and 
the  new  100,000.  In  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  numbers,  the  Procuratie  JVaoee 
was  erected ;  it  is  now  the  Royal  Palate, 
and  is  a  rich  line  of  buildings,  fronted  ait* 
ex  the  Grecian  style.  At  the  time  the  ad- 
dition was  made  to  the  palace  the  Church 
of  San  Geminiano  waa  entirely  destroyed. 
This  was  one  of  Sansovino's  best  works, 
and  was  likewise  his  burial-place. 

Libraria  Vecchie  occupies  the  west  aide 
of  the  Piazzetta,  and  is  united  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Piazza.  It  contains  a  great 
many  valuable  books,  among  which  are  a 
fine  copy  of  Sophocles,  Iliad  complete,  a 
great  part  of  Odyssey,  and  a  MS.  of  Ho- 
mer, and  nearly  all  the  works  of  Cicero. 
The  library  was  increased  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  presentation  of  valuable  works  from 
Cardinal  Grimani,  Cardinal  Bessarioo,  and 
others.  In  1811,  120,000  volumes  and 
10,000  MSS.  were  transferred  to  the  fine 
saloon  in  the  ducal  palace  from  the  libra- 
ria Vecchie.   . 

Library  of  St.  Mark,  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture of  Ionic  and  Doric  architecture.  Om 
the  ground  floor  is  a  portico  consisting  of 
20  arcades,  decorated  with  columns;  is 
the  interior  are  arches,  many  of  which  are 
used  for  shops.  The  ornaments  in  the 
hall  which  contains  the  books  are  in  stuc- 
co, and  there  are  also  some  fine  paintings. 

The  Mint  is  situated  on  the  Molo  and  at- 
tached to  the  library ;  it  also  is  of  the  Doric 
and  Ionic  order,  and  was  built  in  1586  by 
Sansovino.  The  gold  coin  of  the  republic, 
the  zecchino,  derived  its  name  from  this 
establishment  Titian's  Madonna  in  fres- 
co, the  figure  of  Apollo,  and  portraits  by 
Tintoretto,  adorn  the  different  rooms. 

The  square  piers  of  St.  Join  of  Acre, 
covered  with  Latin  inscriptions  dated  as 
far  back  as  the  7th  century,  are  situated  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  Piazzetta ;  also  a 
column  of  red  porphyry,  from  which  the 
republican  laws  were  promulgated,  called 
the  Pietro  del  Bando. 

The  Campanile,  or  bell-tower,  near  the 
Piazzetta  and  Piazza,  is  820  feet  high,  and 
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was  commenced  in  906;  the  belfry  was 
bailt  in  1609.  At  particular  times  the  bell 
is  struck  by  the  watchman,  -who  resides  in 
it  The  whole  tower  is  surmounted  by  a 
high  pyramid — view  magnificent.  The 
Loggia  around  the  base  of  the  tower  is  or* 
asmented  by  statues  of  Mercury,  Pallas, 
Apollo,  and  Peace ;  was  built  in  1541.  Be- 
neath the  bronze  statues  are  two  bas-reliefs. 
Lender  assisted  by  Tethys,  and  the  Fall 
of  Helle  from  the  Ram  of  Fhryxus. 

Palamo  Ducale,  or  Dtge's  Palace,  east  of 
the  Piazzetta.  It  is  open  to  visitors  ev- 
ery day,  including  Sundays,  from  9  until  4. 
Tie  first  palace  erected  on  this  spot  was 
in  the  9th  century,  but  the  present  edifice 
was  built  by  the  Doge  Marino  Faliero  in 
the  14th.  There  are  eight  gates  by  which 
it  is  entered,  the  principal  leading  into  the 
Gortikj  around  which  are  two  stories  of 
arcades.  A  double  row  of  arches  support 
aa  immense  wall  of  brick-work,  in  which 
are  a  few  windows.  The  unity  of  design 
•ad  grandeur  of  dimensions  give  an  impo- 
sing effect  to  the  structure,  although  many 
defects  are  visible. 

GitmCs  Staircase,  a  noble  flight  of  steps 
erected  by  A.  Rizzo  in  1482,  leads  up  from 
theCortile  to  the  Arcade,  where,  under  the 
republic,  the  lion's  month  gaped  to  receive 
communications  of  plots  against  the  state. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  statues  of 
Mars  and  Neptune  which  stand  on  either 
side  of  the  staircase  at  the  top.  The  arch- 
es and  steps  are  exquisitely  inlaid  with 
marble.  The  doges  were  crowned  at  the 
head  of  these  stairs.  The  statues  of  Adam 
and  Eve  are  considered  magnificent  spe- 
cimens of  the  Veneto-  Lombard  school. 
Busts  of  celebrated  Venetians,  such  as 
Tintoretto,  Lazzaro  Moro,  Enrico  Dando- 
le,  Marco  Polo,  etc.,  are  placed  round  the 
upper  colonnade.  In  the  court-yard  are 
two  bronze  openings  of  wells,  one  executed 
in  1559,  the  other  in  1556.  Left  of  the  Gi- 
ant's Staircase,  a  facade  of  two  stories  forms 
a  side  of  the  Corte  di  Senatori ;  opposite 
the  top  of  the  staircase  is  an  inscription 
conunemorating  the  visit  of  Henry  III.  of 
France  to  Venice  in  1578;  on  the  left  of 
the  Corridor  Loggia,  by  which  three  sides 
of  the  court  are  surrounded,  is  the  Scala 
fOra,  or  great  staircase.  The  Stanze 
deyR  Amogadori,  just  beyond  the  staircase, 
is  where  was  preserved  in  former  times 
the  roll  of  Venetian  aristocracy.    A  sec- 


ond flight  of  stain  farther  on  leads  to  the 
library ;  through  the  door  on  the  left,  after 
ascending  the  stairs,  you  pass  into  the  suite 
of  rooms  on  the  Molo  and  Piazzetta:  the 
first  room,  or  antechamber,  is  filled  with 
books ;  from  this  you  enter  into  the  read- 
ing-room, which  contains  10,000  choice 
MSS.  and  many  fine  miniatures.  It  con- 
tains also  the  first  book  printed  in  Venice, 
in  1469,  Cicero  ad  familiaris;  the  will  of 
Marco  Polo,  1873;  and  many  other  rare  cu- 
riosities. The  door  opposite  the  anteroom 
leads  into  the  Sola  del  Maggior  Coruiglio; 
the  hall,  176  ft.  long,  85  ft.  broad,  and  52 
ft.  high,  is  very  magnificent.  It  was  paint- 
ed by  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  Titian, 
and  Bellini.  After  its  completion  in  1334, 
that  and  the  adjoining  one,  DeUo  Scrutimo, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1577.  It  is  now 
the  Bibliotheca  di  San  Marco,  and  is  open 
from  nine  until  four  every  day  (except  cer- 
tain feast-days),  including  Sundays.  The 
paintings  which  adorn  this  hall  of  the 
Great  Council  are  among  the  earliest  and 
largest  specimens  of  oil-paintings  on  can- 
vas. 

At  the  east  end  of  this  hall  is  the  im- 
pressive and  magnificent  painting  of  Par- 
adise. It  is  immensely  large,  84  feet  in 
width  and  88}  feet  in  height,  painted  by 
Tintoretto ;  also  the  Embassadors  meeting 
Frederick  II.  at  Pavia,  praying  to  him 
for  restoration  of  peace  to  Italy  and  the 
Church ;  the  second  Conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Crusaders  and  Venetians  in 
1204;  the  great  naval  battle  which  took 
place  in  Istria  at  the  time  the  imperial 
fleet  was  defeated,  and  Otho,  the  emper- 
or's son,  taken  prisoner ;  Pope  Alexander 
III.  discovered  secreted  in  the  Convent  of 
La  Carita,  when  escaping  from  Frederick 
II.  in  1177 ;  the  Pope  presenting  the  light- 
ed taper  to  the  Doge ;  the  Doge  departing 
from  Venice,  and  is  receiving  the  blessing 
of  the  Pope ;  the  Emperor  submitting  to 
the  Pope ;  Alexis  Comnenus,  son  of  the 
dethroned  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  im- 
ploring the  Venetians  to  aid  him  in  his 
father's  behalf;  the  return  of  the  Doge 
Contarini,  after  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Genoese  at  Chioggia  in  1378  by  the  Vene- 
tians ;  Paul  Veronese's  painting  of  Venice 
amid  the  clouds  crowned  with  glory,  near 
the  great  picture  of  Paradise ;  an  oblong 
painting  by  Tintoretto,  divided  into  two 
parts :  in  the  upper  portion  Venice  is  rep- 
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resented  among  the  deities ;  below  is  the 
Doge  da  Ponte  and  senators  receiving  from 
the  cities  the  deputation  who  wish  to  ten- 
der allegiance  to  the  republic;  the  cele- 
brated frieze  of  portraits  of  the  72  doges 
around  the  hall,  commencing  from  the 
year  809,  with  the  space  which  should  have 
been  occupied  by  Marino  Faliero  covered 
by  the  black  veil,  and  on  it  the  well-known 
inscription :  these  were  mostly  painted  by 
Tintoretto. 

Sola  delta  Scruimo,  connected  with  the 
hall  by  a  corridor:  the  41  nobles  were 
elected  formerly  in  this  hall,  and  they  nom- 
inated the  Doge.  The  large  painting, 
which  is  situated  opposite  to  the  entrance, 
represents  a  triumphal  arch  erected  to  Fran- 
cesco Morosini,  surnamed  II  Peloponessi- 
aco,  in  1694;  opposite  to  this  arch  is  one 
of  Palma  Gio vane's  finest  works,  the  Last 
Judgment.  The  portrait  of  the  last  doge, 
Ludovico  Manini,  has  been  placed  in  this 
apartment,  in  which  the  frieze  was  contin- 
ued and  concluded.  In  the  middle  of  the 
ceiling  is  a  historical  painting  representing 
the  capture  of  Padua  from  the  Carraras  in 
1405.  Returning  to  the  spot  from  which 
we  entered  the  library  is  a  door  on  the  left 
which  opens  into  the  Archaeological  Mu~ 
mum:  the  first  room  contains  many  an- 
cient marbles,  such  as  Esculapius  at  the 
baths  of  Abano,  etc.  Next  to  this  hall  is 
the  Camera  degli  Scarlati,  where  were  kept 
the  scarlet  robes  of  the  Maggior  Constg&o: 
the  chimney-piece,  which  was  executed  in 
1490  for  Doge  Barberigo,  is  very  attractive. 
The  Doge  Loredano,  at  the  Virgin's  feet, 
is  placed  over  the  door. 

Sola  deHo  Scudo,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  Doge's  coat  of  arms  being  placed  here 
at  the  time  of  the  election :  maps  drawn 
by  the  great  geographer  Ramusio,  in  the 
16th  century,  are  placed  upon  the  walls ; 
the  Mappe  Monde  of  Frate  Monro,  a  monk 
of  the  convent  of  St.  Michael,  is  now  among 
the  collection :  it  was  composed  for  Al- 
phonso  V.,  king  of  Portugal.  Another  cu- 
riosity is  the  Turkish  map,  in  the  form  of 
a  heart,  by  Hadji  Mahomed  in  1559 ;  also 
the  block  which  it  was  struck  from,  cap- 
tured by  the  Venetians  in  a  galley  in  which 
it  was  found.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Sala 
della  Bussola,  the  anteroom  of  the  Council 
of  Ten,  is  the  Lion'8  Mouth,  celebrated  for 
being  the  receptacle  of  the  "secret  denun- 
ciations." 
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The  Chapd,  which  was  merely  used  at  a 
private  oratory,  is  noted  for  little  besides 
the  altar  and  a  Madonna  and  Child:  the 
only  fresco  painting  remaining  in  Venice 
is  by  Titian,  and  placed  in  the  stairway  of 
this  chapel.  Sola  del  Collegia,  in  which 
foreign  embassadors  were  received  by  the 
Doge  and  his  privy  council.  Ante  Collegia, 
containing  four  of  Tintoretto's  beat  paint- 
ings—the Forge  of  Vulcan,  Mercury  and 
the  Graces,  Ariadne  crowned  by  Venni, 
Pallas  driving  away  Mars. 

Sotto  Piombi,  formerly  used  as  prisons, 
in  which  Jacopa  Casanova  was  confined  m 
1775.  Gloomy  and  intricate  passages  lead 
you  to  the  Pozzi,  or  dark  cells,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  is  given  in  the  notes  to  the 
fourth  canto  of  Childe  Harold.  The  canal 
called  the  Rio  del  Palazzo  separates  the  dn- 
cal  palace  from  the  public  prisons,  which 
were  built  in  1587,  by  Antonio  da  Ponte: 
more  than  400  prisoners  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  these  buildings. 

Ponte  de'  Sotpiri,  or  *«  Bridge  of  Sighfi," 

immortalized  by  Byron  in  the  fourth  canto 

of  Childe  Harold: 

"I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand : 
I  saw  from  oat  the  waves  her  structures  rise, 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand: 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  tini«s  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  lion*s  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sate  in  state,  throned  on  her  hoa- 
dred  isles/' 

Criminals  were  conveyed  across  this  bridge 
to  hear  their  sentence,  and  from  there  led 
to  their  execution ;  from  this  it  derives  its 
melancholy  but  appropriate  name. 

The  fifth  bridge  which  crosses  the  canal 
conducts  you  to  the  ArsenaL  It  opens 
upon  the  port  near  to  St.  Mark's,  and  occu- 
pies an  island  nearly  three  miles  in  drcam- 
ference;  it  is  defended  by  lofty  walls.  In 
front  of  the  entrance,  which  is  guarded  by 
two  towers,  are  four  lions  brought  from  the 
Pir»us — the  winged  lion  still  frowns  defi- 
ance over  the  gateway.  Among  the  many 
fine  establishments  belonging  to  the  Arse- 
nal is  the  Rope-house,  1000  feet  in  length. 
Placed  in  the  Armory  is  a  beautiful  monu- 
ment representing  Fame  crowning  the  Ve- 
netian admiral  Angelo  Emo,  by  Canova. 
The  Armory  contains  many  curiosities, 
such  as  helmets  and  shields  belonging  to 
Venetian  soldiers  in  the  ancient  times; 
cross-bows,  quivers  full  of  arrows;  the  com- 
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pleto  suit  of  Henry  IV.  of  France ;  spring- 
pistols,  etc. ;  also  a  model  of  the  Bucentaur 
used  at  the  espousals  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
Dogana  del  Mart)  located  on  the  point  of 
land  which  divides  the  Grand  Canal  from 
the  Giudeeca. 

Among  the  palaces  in  Venice,  many  are 
very  attractive.  Palatzo  Foscari,  erected 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  by 
the  same  architect  as  the  Doge's  palace. 
Frauds  I.  was  lodged  here  in  1674.  The 
history  of  the  Doge  Foscari  and  his  son 
most  be  familiar  to  every  one ;  the  lan- 
guage of  Byron  beautifully  expresses  the 
feeling  of  the  eon  while  gazing  upon  the 
land  of  his  birth  from  his  prison  window : 

uMy  beautiful,  my  own, 
My  only  Venice— this  is  breath  I    Thy  breeee, 
Thine  Adrian  sea-breeze,  how  It  fans  my  facel 
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The  very  winds  feel  native  to  my  veins. 
And  cool  them  into  calmness !  how  unlifc 
The  hot  gales  of  the  horrid  Cyclades, 
Whfeh  howl'd  about  my  Oandlote  dungeon,  and 
Hade  my  heart  alck." 

Palazzo  Puam  a  &  Polo,  in  Arabesque 
Gothic  style,  built  early  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. The  celebrated  ' '  Family  of  Darius," 
purchased  for  £14,000,  was  in  this  palace ; 
the  group  of  Icarius  and  Daedalus,  by  Ca- 
nova,  the  execution  of  which  so  rapidly 
raised  his  reputation,  is  still  here.  The  na- 
val commander,  Vitiorio  Pisani,  died  in 
1380,  after  saving  the  republic  from  great 
peril  by  his  skill  and  bravery.  Palazzo 
Grmam,  now  the  post-office.  In  the  Gri- 
mani  family  were  two  doges,  Antonio  and 
Marino.  In  1595,  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  latter,  his  duchess  was  inaugu- 
rated in  splendid  style,  according  to  the 
Venetian  custom ;  she  was  clothed  in  gold 
doth,  wore  a  gold  crown,  and  was  brought 
to  the  Piazza  of  San  Marco  in  a  bucentaur, 
where  she  was  saluted  with  peals  of  artil- 
lery and  martial  music.  She  was  present- 
ed with  the  golden  rose,  blessed  by  the 
pontiff  every  year,  by  Clement  VIII. ;  it 
was  afterward  taken  from  her  by  order  of 
the  senate,  and  placed  in  the  treasury  of 
St  Hark.  Palazzo  Manfrim  formerly  con- 
tained, with  the  exception  of  the  Academy, 
the  finest  collection  of  paintings  in  Venice ; 
the  best  of  them  were  sold  in  1866.  One 
of  its  gems  is  now  in  possession  of  F.  P. 
James,  Esq. , N.York.  Palamo  Aforq,  on  the 
Campo  del  Carmine,  the  supposed  residence 
of  Crlstoforo  More,  the  Othello  of  Shak- 
•peare.    The  house  formerly  occupied  by 


Shylock  has  been  converted  into  a  govern- 
ment pawnbroker's  establishment.  Palaz- 
zo Grimani  a  8.  Maria  Formosa  is  remark- 
able for  containing  the  colossal  statue  of 
Agrippa,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Pan- 
theon at  Rome. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  palaces  of 
the  15th  century,  adorned  in  the  Eastern 
style,  is  the  Casa  iTOro,  now  occupied  by 
Mdlle.  Taglkroi.  Palazzo  <fe»  Polo:  here 
resided  the  celebrated  traveler  of  the  13th 
century,  Marco  Polo :  he  was  taken  prison- 
er at  Curzola  by  the  Genoese,  and  died  here 
in  1828.  Tintoretto's  house  was  situated  on 
the  quay  of  the  Campo  dei  Mori,  and  Ti- 
tian's opposite  the  island  of  Murano,  at  a 
place  called  Berigrande. 

CHUBCHES. 

Santa  Maria  Gloriosa  oV  Frari,  designed 
by  Nicolo  Pisano  in  1258.  As  we  enter  to 
the  right  is  the  monument  of  Titian,  raised 
at  the  personal  expense  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  Charles  V.  intended  to  have 
erected  a  tomb  over  the  remains  of  this 
great  painter,  but  it  was  left  to  the  Emper- 
or Ferdinand  I.  to  carry  out  the  idea.  The 
monument  was  first  exhibited  in  1858. 
There  is  a  massive  basement,  on  which, 
rises  a  canopy  decorated  in  the  Corinthian 
style,  under  which  is  a  statue  of  the  paint- 
er seated,  and  crowned  with  laurel ;  there 
are  small  statues  on  either  side,  and  on  the 
basement  four  others— one  bearing  the  in- 
scription "  Titiano  Momanentum  erect**  sit 
Ferdinandus  /.,  1889."  Immediately  op- 
posite to  this  is  the  monument  erected  in 
1827  to  Canova ;  the  design  is  a  duplicate 
of  one  executed  by  himself  for  the  Arch- 
duchess Christina  at  Vienna :  its  beauty  is 
only  rivaled  by  the  original  design.  The 
most  conspicuous  monument  m  the  church 
is  that  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Doge 
Giovanni  Pesaro  in  1659.  Moors  and  ne- 
groes in  black  marble,  robed  in  white,  sup- 
port it ;  the  Doge  sits  in  the  centre.  Over 
a  door  of  the  church,  beyond  the  altar,  is 
a  case  supposed  to  have  contained  the  re- 
mains of  Francisco  Carmagnola,  executed 
in  1482  at  Venice :  it  is  now  believed,  how- 
ever, that  his  remains  were  carried  to  Mi- 
lan. The  tomb  of  Doge  Nicolo  Tron,  who 
died  in  1472,  is  composed  of  six  stones,  or- 
namented by  19  full-length  figures :  it  is 
70  feet  in  height  and  50  in  width.  The 
monument  of  Benedetto  Pesaro,  the  Vene- 
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tian  general,  decorates  the  door  of  the  sac- 
risty; in  the  sacristy  is  a  very  beautiful 
painting  by  Bellini,  of  the  Madonna  and 
three  Saints:  it  also  contains  the  Cruci- 
fixion and  Burial  of  the  Savior  in  high  re- 
lief. Over  the  Pesaro  altar,  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Peter,  is  a  painting  by  Titian,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  seated  in  a  lofty  posi- 
tion, surrounded  by  magnificent  architect- 
ure, with  our  Savior  in  her  arms  turning 
to  St.  Francis :  St.  Peter  with  a  book ;  be- 
neath, five  members  of  the  Pesaro  family 
are  kneeling  to  the  Virgin.  It  is  said  for 
this  work  Titian  received  102  golden  duc- 
ats. 

Church  of  Santa  Giovanni  e  Pooh  was 
commenced  in  1246,  and  completed  in  1390. 
It  is  380  ft.  long,  140  ft.  wide  between  the 
transept,  90  ft  in  the  body,  and  120  ft  high : 
the  principal  objects  of  interest  are  the 
monuments  and  paintings.  The  monu- 
ment of  the  Doge  Leonardo  Loredan  was 
erected  to  his  memory  as  a  tribute  of  es- 
teem for  the  merits  of  one  of  the  most  pru- 
dent princes  of  Venice. 

One  of  the  finest  monuments  in  Venice 
is  that  of  the  Doge  Andrea  Vendramih: 
the  style  is  dignified,  and  the  invention 
graceful.  The  statue  of  the  Doge  upon  his 
bier  would  appear  to  represent  him  sleep- 
ing instead  of  having  passed  into  "the 
undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne 
no  traveler  returns."  The  tombs  of  the 
General  Dionigi  .Naldo  and  Nicolo  Orsini, 
count  of  Pittigliana,  both  in  the  service 
of  Venice  against  the  league  of  Cambray, 
were  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  repub- 
lic. A  marble  group  representing  Vittore 
Capello  receiving  the  baton  from  Saint 
Elena.  In  the  north  transept,  the  painting 
of  St  Peter  Martyr,  by  Titian,  is  considered 
one  of  his  finest  works,  and  ranks  as  third 
best  painting  in  the  world.  There  are 
also  several  paintings  by  Tintoretto :  the 
Holy  League  of  1570,  Battle  of  Lepanto, 
the  Crucifixion.  The  painting  of  Mary 
Magdalene  washing  the  feet  of  our  Savior 
is  very  attractive.  In  front  of  the  church, 
on  the  Campo,  stands  the  statue  of  Barto- 
lomeo  Colleoni,  designed  by  Andrew  Ver- 
rocchio,  who  it  is  said  died  of  grief  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mould  being  a  failure, 
and  his  inability  therefore  to  complete  the 
statue. 

Church  of  Santa  Maria  delta  Salute,  the 
most  beautiful  in  Venice,  was  erected  as  a 
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monument  of  thanksgiving  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  pestilence  in  1630,  at 
which  time  about  60,000  inhabitants  died. 
Many  splendid  works  of  art  decorate  the 
interior;  Titian's  celebrated  picture  of  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  also  the  Evan- 
gelists and  Doctors  of  the  Church,  Titian 
himself  representing  the  figure  of  St.  Mat- 
thew. Tintoretto's  Marriage  of  Cans,  and 
Pandovino's  Madonna  della  Salute,  are 
among  the  finest  specimens.  The  Oratory 
contains  the  tomb  of  Sansovini,  whose  re- 
mains were  interred  here  after  their  re- 
moval from  the  church  of  S.  Grimmiano, 
where  they  had  lain  for  over  260  yean. 
The  altar  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  sculp- 
turing :  it  consists  of  a  representation  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child ;  St.  Mark  on  one 
side,  and  St.  Justinian  on  the  other;  an 
allegorical  figure  of  Venice  kneeling  to  an 
angel  who  is  driving  away  a  figure  of  the 
plague.  On  each  side  of  the  altar  is  a  flag 
and  pacha's  tails  taken  from  the  Turka. 
There  are  also  two  old  crutches  standing 
up  on  the  right  of  the  altar:  it  is  related 
that  in  1857  an  old  woman,  known  to  hare 
been  lame  for  years,  came  a  long  distance 
to  make  her  confession  in  this  charcb,  is 
the  midst  of  which  her  lameness  departed, 
and  she  went  on  her  way  rejoicing.  The 
court-yard  of  this  church  is  arranged  in  a 
very  ingenious  manner  for  filtering  water. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  other 
churches  which  contain  many  very  inter- 
esting objects  of  interest. 

Academia  delli  Belle  Arti,  open  from  IS 
to  8  every  day.  -  It  is  located  in  the  build- 
ing which  ■was  formerly  the  Convent  of  la 
Carita.  The  only  portion  of  the  building 
which  is  left  to  represent  the  great  stndr 
spent  upon  it  by  PaUadio  is  the  ToWm, 
or  square  hall,  now  used  as  one  of  the 
drawing-schools,  formerly  the  sacristy  d 
the  church.  In  the  Sola  delT  Assuata  ie 
the  great  painting  by  Titian,  wherein  he 
has  displayed  his  greatest  talents  in  color- 
ing, arrangement  of  drapery,  illustration 
of  character,  and  magnificent  attitude,  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  it  was  purchased 
from  the  friars  of  the  church  of  the  Frari, 
over  the  altar  of  which  it  was  formerly 
placed.  It  is  a  powerful  effort  of  this 
great  painter,  considered  beyond  any  of 
his  other  works. 

Titian,  or  Tiziano  ViceM,  "was  born  at 
Cadore,  on  the  borders  of  the  Friuli,  A.D. 
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1477.  He  studied  with  Sebastiano  Zuccati, 
afterward  with  Gentil  Bellini,  and  Anally 
with  Giorgione ;  he  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  Venetian  school,  and  is  acknowledged 
the  greatest  colorist  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  His  palette  was  extremely  simple ; 
the  colon  which  he  used  being  few  in 
number,  and  very  pare  and  decided  in  tint. 
His  mode  of  painting  has  never  been  un- 
derstood or  imitated ;  he  has  enchanted  the 
world  by  his  wonderful  effects,  and  made 
man  j  artists  throw  down  their  pencils  and 
palettes  in  perfect  desperation.  His  figures 
have  an  air  of  superb  repose,  but  in  some 
of  his  earliest  works  were  not  perfectly 
drawn.  He  was  doubtless  the  greatest 
painter  that  ever  lived;  was  also  a  fine 
landscape  painter,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
to  make  it  a  separate  art.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  laborious  of  artists,  and  continued 
to  paint  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  Aretino  in  1576."  In  this  saloon  are 
also  two  other  pictures  by  this  celebrated 
artist,  the  "  Visitation  of  St.  Elisabeth," 
painted  when  he  was  14,  and  the  Deposition, 
when  at  the  advanced  age  of  98 ;  the  cele- 
brated Assumption  was  painted  in  his  prime 
— so  we  are  afforded  at  the  same  moment 
the  privilege  of  beholding  hiajirst,  lost,  and 
seat  work.  In  the  picture  of  the  Presenta- 
tion in  the  adjoining  room  there  is  a  life- 
size  portrait  of  his  mother  selling  eggs. 

Tie  painting  of  St.  Mark  staying  the 
tempest  is  full  of  historical  interest,  and 
considered  one  of  the  best  works  of  Gior- 
gione. A  fine  picture  by  Bellini,  repre- 
senting the  Canal  near  San  Lorenzo,  in 
which  the  Cross  was  dropped,  and  from 
which  it  was  recovered.  Our  Lord  visit- 
ing the  house  of  Levi  is  a  large  picture, 
and  the  subject  nicely  expressed  by  Paul 
Veronese.  Another  highly  interesting 
painting  is  the  Presentation  of  the  Ring  to 
the  Doge  by  the  Fisherman. 

School*— those  of  Ban  Marco  and  San 
Roceo  are  the  most  important.  Tintoretto 
continued  to  paint  in  the  latter  for  17 
years ;  some  of  the  walls  are  entirely  cov- 
ered with  his  paintings.  His  greatest  work 
is  the  Crucifixion. 

Giacomo  Bobnsti  Tmtoret  was  the  son 
of  a  dyer  (tintoretto),  from  whence  he  de- 
rived his  surname,  and  was  born  in  Venice 
in  1512.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Titian's,  who, 
fearful  of  having  in  him  a  redoubtable 
rival,  sent  hhn  away.     He  studied  then 


alone,  proposing  to  himself  to  unite  the  de- 
sign of  Michael  Angelo  with  the  coloring 
of  his  old  master.  He  always  succeeded 
in  giving  to  his  figures  a  life-like  move- 
ment. His  portrait  of  himself,  and  his 
Susanna  at  the  Bath,  are  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Louvre  at  Paris.  He  died  in  the  82d 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Madonna  dell*  Orto  in  1594. 

Mvsto  Cofrer. — This  collection  of  curi- 
osities will  be  found  worthy  of  a  visit. 

Theatres. — Ln  Fenice  is  the  principal.  It 
is  a  large  building,  capable  of  containing 
2500  persons.  There  are  several  other 
theatres,  but  nothing  very  remarkable,  the 
drama  being  in  a  very  low  state  in  Venice. 

Charitable  institution*  are  quite  numer- 
ous, and  do  an  immense  deal  of  good. 
There  is  one  house  in  which  700  poor  peo- 
ple are  lodged,  an  orphan  institution  for 
835  children,  hospital  to  accommodate  1000 
patients,  house  of  education  for  90  girls,  a 
foundling  hospital,  etc. 

The  Cemetery  is  situated  on  the  island 
of  Murano.  The  rich  and  poor,  nobles  and 
beggars,  are  buried  here  together.  The 
expenses  of  burial  for  the  poor  are  defray- 
ed by  government.  A  gondola  is  used  to 
convey  corpses. 

The  price  of  a  gondola  per  hour  is  about 
40  soldi =20  cts. ;  by  the  day,  with  two 
rowers,  4  florins.  There  are  upward  of 
4000  in  Venice.  "  Didst  ever  see  a  gon- 
dola?" asks  Byron,  in  his  "Beppo,"  the 
strict  accuracy  of  which  supersedes  any 
other  description : 

u  Didst  ever  see  a  gondola?  for  fear 
You  should  not,  Til  describe  it  you  exactly : 
TIs  a  long  covered  boat,  that's  common  here, 
Curved  at  the  prow,  built  lightly  but  compact- 
ly 
Rowed  by  two  rowers,  each  called  a  gondolier. 

It  glides  along  the  water,  looking  blackly, 

Just  like  a  coffin  clapped  in  a  canoe, 

Where  none  can  make  out  what  you  say  or  do. 

"  And  up  and  down  the  long  canals  they  go, 
And  under  the  Rialto  shoot  away, 
By  night  and  day,  all  paces,  swift  or  slow ; 
And  round  the  theatre*,  a  sable  throng, 
They  wait  in  their  dusk  livery  of  woe ; 
But  not  to  them  do  woeful  things  belong, 
For  sometimes  they  contain  a  deal  of  fun, 
Like  mourning  coaches  when  the  funeral's 
done.** 

Speaking  of  the  Carnivals  at  Venice,  the 
same  author,  in  the  same  work,  says : 

**  TIs  known,  at  least  it  should  be,  that  through- 
out 
I     All  countries  of  the  Catholic  pemiaslou, 
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Some  weeks  before  Shrove  Tuesday  comes 

about, 
The  people  take  their  flU  of  recreation, 
And  buy  repentance  ere  they  grow  devout, 
However  high  their  rank  or  low  their  station, 
With  fiddling,  feasting,  dancing,  drinking, 

masking. 
And  other  things  which  may  be  had  for  ask- 
ing. 

This  feast  is  named  the  Carnival,  which,  being 
Interpreted,  implies  l  farewell  to  flesh :' 
80  called  because,  the  name  and  thing  agree- 
Through  Lent  they  live  on  fish,  both  salt  and 

fresh; 
Bat  why  they  usher  Lent  with  so  much  glee  in, 
Is  more  than  I  can  tell,  although  I  guess 
TIb  as  we  take  a  glass  with  friends  at  parting, 
In  the  stage-coach  or  packet,  just  at  starting. 

•*  Of  all  the  places  where  the  Carnival 
"    Was  most  facetious  in  the  days  of  yore. 
For  dance,  and  song,  and  serenade,  and  ball, 
And  mask,  and  mime,  and  myBtery,  and  more 
Than  I  have  time  to  tell  now,  or  at  all, 
Venice  the  bell  from  every  city  bore ; 
And  at  the  moment  when  I  fix  my  story, 
That  sea-born  city  was  in  all  her  glory. 

Photographs  are  very  fine  and  cheap  in 
Venice ;  the  best  can  be  found  at  Charles 
Ponti's,  on  the  Grand  Canal.  This  gentle- 
man has  invented  a  new  instrument,  which 
every  American  ought  to  possess,  called  the 
Alethoscope.  The  advantage  of  this  instru- 
ment is,  that  with  a  single  photograph  of 
any  size  you  please,  you  have  a  correct  rep- 
resentation, the  same  as  a  stereoscope  with 
an  opening  a  foot  square  to  look  into.  Pa- 
loan  Treves  contains  the  last  great  works  of 
Canova,  viz.,  his  Hector  and  Ajax,-  bought 
by  the  present  owner  for  100,000  francs. 
One  million  has  been  offered  for  them  by 
an  American  gentleman. 

Venice  is  not  without  her  streets ;  there 
is  access  by  land  to  every  bouse:  thou- 
sands of  little  alleys,  not  five  feet  wide 
some  of  them,  and  innumerable  bridges, 
so  that  the  great  mass  of  people  go  about 
their  business,  as  in  other  towns,  through 
the  streets.  Gondolas  are  but  the  equiva- 
lent of  hackney-coaches  in  other  cities. 

"  Murray's  Hand-book,"  good  authority 
on  almost  all  such  subjects,  says,  "  Take  a 
gondolier ;  he  will  serve  in  the  place  of  a 
valet  de place."  It  is  a  great  mistake.  In 
the  first  place,  they  have  not  got  the  histor- 
ical and  local  information ;  in  the  second, 
they  speak  neither  English,  French,  nor 
such  Italian  as  one  can  understand.  The 
most  the  author  ever  heard  one  of  this  fra- 
ternity say  would  be,  in  passing  through 
the  Grand  Canal,  "  Palais*  Cavelli,"  "  Pa- 
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lasso  Foscari,"  *tc  An  honest  valet  de 
place  will  save  you  much  here  in  the  way 
of  foes,  which  are  very  numerous,  but  email 
A  very  good  and  intelligent  guide  wffl  be 
found  in  Conrad  Bist,  who  speaks  English, 
French,  German,  and  Spanish,  who  may 
he  seen  at  the  Hotel  Danieli;  also  Anto- 
nia  Baldissera,  at  the  Cafe  Florian. 

PADUA. 

From  Venice  to  Padua,  distance  28  miles. 
Fare,  first  class,  81  c.  U.  S. ;  time,  1  hour 
20  minutes.  Hotels,  Aqvila  of  0ra,  La 
Stella  <TOro.  Population  60,000.  Padua 
is  the  most  ancient  city  of  the  north  of  Ita- 
ly. It  abounds  in  tradition,  and  its  foun- 
dation was  ascribed  to  Antenor,  after  the 
siege  of  Troy.  It  was  taken  by  Alarte, 
Attila,  and  the  Lombards,  but  restated  by 
Charlemagne  to  its  former  grandeur,  and 
under  his  successors  it  became  flourishing 
and  independent.  It  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  Carrara  family  in  1818,  and  was 
united  to  the  Venetian  territory  in  1406.  It 
is  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  seat  of  the  supe- 
rior judicial  courts.  The  appearance  of 
the  city  is  very  singular :  large  poclhuB 
of  irregular  unoccupied  ground,  situated 
on  the  outskirts,  adds  to  its  peculiarity. 
The  houses  are  supported  by  rows  of  point- 
ed arches:  the  city  is  of  a  triangular  fins*, 
surrounded  with  walls  and  intersected  by 
canals.  It  has  a  low,  marshy  situation,  at 
the  terminus  of  the  Canal  of  Honaetiei,  be- 
tween the  Brenta  and  Baochiglione,  Trav- 
elers are  generally  muoh  disappointed  in 
the  appearance  of  this  city,  it  being  very 
damp  and  exceedingly  gloomy:  the  sir  sets 
are  narrow,  unclean,  and  very  moiwtonow; 
they  are  bordered  by  arcades,  and  have  no 
leading  thoroughfares. 

Padua  contains  nearly  100  churches, 
which  are  the  principal  buildings  hi  the 
city. 

The  JDuomo  was  nearly  two  centuries  in 
progress  of  building,  and  was  not  conpktad 
until  1766:  it  contains  some  rnonuments 
of  interest,  also  a  few  paintings,  and  quite 
a  number  of  frescoes. 

Church  of  San  Guutma:  the  first  buflsV 
ing  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1117 ;  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  lath  century ; 
the  present  structure  was  commenced  and 
finished  in  the  16th  century.  All  that  fi» 
left  of  the  ancient  edifice  is  represented  In 
the  two  lions  which  stand  in  front  of  the 
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present  building.  It  poaa  esses  a  precious 
mkc  in  a  fine  minting  by  Paul  Veronese. 
It  is  aaid  the  bonee  of  8000  saints  are  here 
deposited. 

The  Ckmxk  o/Sant'  Antonio  is  singular- 
ly constructed,  somewhat  in  the  Oriental 
style:  it  has  eight  cupolas.  It  was  erect- 
ed in  1281  by  the  citizens  of  Padua,  just 
after  the  death  and  in  honor  of  their  natron 
saint.  The  interior  of  this  church  is  very 
elaborately  decorated;  the  exterior  is  by 
no  means  attractive,  -with  the  exception  of 
tea  towers.  The  Chapel  of  the  saint  is 
adorned  with  a  curious  series  of  sculptures : 
it  is  illuminated  day  and  night  by  silver 
candlesticks,  golden  lamps,  and  candela- 
bns  supported  by  angels.  The  shrine  in 
the  centre  of  the  chapel  has  been  made 
truly  magnificent  by  its  ornaments  in  gold 
and  marble.  The  singular  chapel  of  the 
Madonna  Mora  contains  an  attractive  sar- 
cophagus of  the  Obice  family ;  also  an  urn 
which  belonged  to  Fulgoaa,  a  celebrated 
emnselor  of  the  14th  century.  In  the 
chapel  of  St.  Felix  are  some  very  ancient 
impressive,  but  much  injured  by 
The  Prt$byUry  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  very  ele- 
gant screens  and  balustrades  made  of  mar- 
ble: this  contains  the  great  bronze  cruci- 
fix, and  Deposition  in  gilt  and'terra-cotta, 
by  Donaiello ;  also  his  group  of  the  Madon- 
na and  Saints  in  bronze.  Church  of  the 
Atmitam  ia  quite  simple,  but  ornamented 
in  a  pleasing  manner ;  some  of  the  frescoes 
are  nncommonly  fine.  An  allegorical  pic- 
tare  of  Mercury,  Mars,  and  Venus  is  very 
singular;  so  also  is  that  of  Earth  placed 
between  Industry  and  Idleness, 

Of  the  Tombs  we  may  mention  particn- 
hwry  that  of  the  fifth  lord  of  Padua,  Jacopo 
&  Carrara;  also  that  of  Ubertino  Carrara. 
These  are  about  the  only  memorials  left  to 
the  Princes  of  Padua.  The  history  of  the 
total  extinction  of  this  family  is  really 
tube  sad.  Francesco  di  Carrara  and  his 
two  sons  were  strangled  in  the  dungeons 
m  SL  Mark  after  having  surrendered  Padua 
to  the-  Venetians.  The  monument  to  Ben- 
svides,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  is  very  fine, 
and  remarkable  from  having  been  erected 
under  his  own  supervision:  he  employed 
peat  genius  both  in  the  sculpturing  and 
anmiteetnre.  Students  from  the  Univers- 
ity attend  service  here  on  Sundays  and 
snUdava;  they  are  also  intennd  hew  after 
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death.  The  Sacristy  contains  two  very 
handsome  and  interesting  monuments— 
one,  by  Canova,  erected  to  William,  prince 
of  Orange ;  the  other,  a  very  singular  one 
of  red  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Paulus  de 
Venetiis. 

The  Arena,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Bo- 
man  amphitheatre ;  in  portions  of  it  the 
Roman  masonry  is  still  visible.  It  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scrovigno  family,  a 
member  of  which  altered  it  into  a  castle, 
and  also  erected  the  chapel  of  8ta.  Maria 
deW  Anmndato  for  private  worship.  Gi- 
otto, who  was  young  then,  and  was  work- 
ing in  Padua,  was  employed  in  decorating 
the  building ;  he  also  designed  the  build- 
ing, which  accounts  for  the  unity  in  the 
architecture  and  decorations ;  the  beauties 
and  character  of  his  style  were  never  more 
forcibly  illustrated  than  in  this  original 
and  perfect  production.  While  at  work  on 
this,  be  had  a  pleasing  companion  in  the 
person  of  Dante,  who  at  that  time  lodged 
with  him. 

The  chapel  is  a  perfect  gem  of  the  art- 
ist's beauty  and  skill  in  ornamental  de- 
sign ;  his  frescoes  also  are  worthy  of  moat 
particular  observation.  Those  persons  who 
have  a  taste  for  this  art  will  perceive  with 
what  exquisite  simplicity,  and  yet  with 
how  much  dignity  he  portrays  his  subjects, 
which  are  mostly  taken  from  sacred  his- 
tory ;  he  has  here  combined  pathetic  ex- 
pression with  ease  and  beauty.  The  De- 
position from  the  Cross  is  considered  his 
finest  painting.  Giotto  was  the  son  of  a 
shepherd,  and  was  born  at  Vespignano, 
near  Florence,  in  1276.  He  became  the 
pupil  of  Cimabue,  and  soon  surpassed  his 
master  in  the  blending  of  his  tints  and  the 
symmetry  and  correctness  of  his  design. 
Many  of  his  works  possess  great  positive 
merit,  irrespective  of  the  early  age  in  which 
they  were  produced.  He  painted  portraits 
as  well  as  sacred- compositions;  among 
others,  one  of  Dante,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
podeata  at  Florence,  which,  after  having 
been  covered  with  whitewash  for  two  cen- 
turies, was  brought  to  light  He  died  in 
1886. 

The  University  of  Padua  was  quite  cele- 
brated in  the  14th  and  16th  centuries ;  it 
was  not  only  patronized  by  an  immense 
number  of  students  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, but  also  by  Mohammedan  countries. 
Dante  and  Petrarch  were  among  its  pu> 
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pils ;  Harvey  received  his  degree  of  med- 
icine here  in  1602;  Evelyn  was  a  stu- 
dent in  1645 ;  Galileo  and  Guglielmi  were 
among  its  professors  of  philosophy ;  and 
Fallopius,  Morgagni,  and  others  among  its 
medical  professors.  Padua  is  one  of  the 
five  sections  of  the  literary  union  of  Aus- 
trian Italy.  It  excelled  greatly  in  medi- 
cine, as  may  be  seen  from  the  names  of  the 
professors. 

Palazzo  of  the  University  derives  its 
name  of  II B6  from  the  inn  upon  the  site 
of  which  it  is  located.  Here  is  the  statue 
of  the  celebrated  Elena  Lucrezia  Cornaro 
Piscopia:  she  was  most  accomplished; 
spoke  the  ilebrew,  Greek,  Arabic,  Span- 
ish, French,  and  Latin  languages  fluently ; 
was  a  poetess,  an  excellent  musician,  well 
versed  in  mathematics  and  astronony,  and 
received  a  degree  of  medicine;  she  died 
unmarried  at  the  age  of  48. 

The  most  singular  building  is  the  Palate 
to  della  Mwncipalita,  the  history  of  which 
is  as  remarkable  as  its  appearance.  The 
roof  is  very  high,  towering  far  above  the 
walls  of  the  edifice,  and  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world  -which  is  unsupported 
by  columns.  The  interior  of  the  hall  is 
not  at  all  prepossessing,  being  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  the  walls  are  hung  with  heavy 
mysterious  paintings,  which  rather  add  to 
the  dreary  appearance.  Among  the  busts 
and  monuments  which  this  building  con- 
tains is  the  bust  of  Pieiro  <H  A  bono,  who 
first  revived  the  art  of  medicine  in  Europe ; 
tiperone  SperonVs  statue ;  Livy's  monument 
and  Its  history,  are  all  interesting,  but 
none  as  much  so  as  the  bust  erected  to  Lu- 
crezia Dondi,  as  celebrated  for  her  virtues 
as  the  Roman  Lucrezia,  the  circumstances 
of  the  death  of  whom  so  aroused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  Romans  against  the  Tarquins 
that,  with  Brutus  as  their  leader,  they  bel- 
lowed forth  revenge  for  one  who  was  the 
"  mark  and  model  of  her  time,"  and  struck 
the  blow  for  liberty.  At  one  end  of  the 
hall  is  the  Altar  of  Insolvency,  composed 
of  black  granite;  at  the  other  end,  the 
famous  model  of  a  horse  by  Donatello.  In 
a  suite  of  apartments  near  the  entrance  to 
this  building  are  deposited  the  series  of 
Paduan  archives.  Among  the  diplomas  is 
one  of  Henry  V.,  to  which  he  was  obliged 
to  annex  a  cross,  being  unable,  from  the 
want  of  education,  to  write  his  signature. 

The  BibUoteca  Oapitolare,  claiming  Pe- 
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trarch  as  one  of  its  founders,  contains 
10,000  volumes  and  some  curious  MSS. 
The  Biblioteea  Publico  has  100,000  printed 
volumes  and  16,000  MSS. 

Padua  has  the  most  ancient  Botanic  Gar- 
de*, in  which  are  the  oldest  exotic  trees 
and  plants  common  in  Europe.  The  ce- 
dar of  Lebanon  flourishes  very  extensive- 
ly ;  the  magnolias  are  remarkably  elegant 

The  Astronomical  Observatory,  in  which 
many  of  the  victims  of  Eccelini  were  im- 
prisoned. The  view  from  here  ia  extend- 
ed and  exceedingly  fine,  combining  the 
Euganean  hills,  the  Lagoon  of  Venice,  and 
the  N.E.  Alps. 

The  Prato  della  Voile  is  the  only  public 
promenade.  It  is  square  and  irregular,  and 
somewhat  resembles  the  London  square, 
except  that  the  interior  is  surrounded  with 
a  circular  stream  of  water,  along  the  bor- 
ders of  which  are  statues  of  celebrated  na- 
tives of  Padua,  besides  some  celebrities  of 
other  countries. 

The  most  interesting  palace  ia  the  Pa* 
lasaso  Pappqfava,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
most  patriotic  noblemen  of  the*  conntrv, 
Count  Andrea  Cittadella  di  Vicodoxsera. 
Of  its  curiosities,  none  are  so  attractive  at 
the  group  in  sculpture  of  Lucifer  cast  oet 
from  Heaven,  carved  from  a  single  block 
of  marble. '  It  consists  of  sixty  figures. 
Twelve  years  of  the  artist's  life  were  con- 
sumed upon  it. 

The  Scuola  di  San?  Antonio  ia  rich  In 
frescoes  by  Titian,  the  subjects  of  which 
are  most  interesting.  The  first  represents 
a  woman  that  was  killed  by  a  Jealous  hus- 
band being  restored  to  life  by  St.  Antho- 
ny. In  the  fourth,  the  saint  is  causing  am 
infant  to  speak  in  defense  of  its  mother's 
innocence.  The  second  and  third  repre- 
sent St.  Anthony  restoring  the  life  of  a  boy 
who  had  been  taken  from  a  boiling  cal- 
dron, and  the  miraculous  Joining  of  a  boy's 
foot  which  had  been  accidentally  cut  off. 

The  manufactures  of  Padua  are  woolen 
cloths,  broad  silks,  ribbons,  and  leather. 
They  also  do  a  large  trade  in  the  way  of 
garden  vegetables,  wine,  oil,  cattle,  etc 
The  invention  of  striking  clocks  is  attrib- 
uted to  Padua.  In  the  tower  adjoining 
the  Cathedral  is  one  of  which  Dondi  was 
the  inventor,  indicating  the  hours,  days  of 
the  month,  phases  of  the  moon,  etc.  The 
descendants  of  the  family  of  Dondi 
the  name  ot  "Dondi  dell'  Otologic,' 
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bring  beta  sarnumed  Orologio  from  the 
odebrity  of  bis  invention. 

From  Jane  to  August  a  fair  is  held  in 
Frio*,  during  which  time  the  city  is  alive 
with  geyety;  the  theatres  are  open  also, 
tat  principal  of  which  are  the  Teatro  Na- 
irn and  Teatro  Diurno. 

Han j  charitable  institutions  exist  hen, 
inch  ss  civil  and  military  hospitals,  a 
fondling  and  orphan  asylum,  etc 

Excursions  can  be  made  easily  from  Pa- 
dna  to  the  different  places  of  interest  eur- 
Minding  it  Battnglia  is  much  frequent- 
el  on  account  of  its  baths.  There  is  quite 
a  good  hotel ;  and  from  there  you  can  pro- 
teed  to  the  baths  of  Abano,the  retreat  of 
fetnofch,  etc. 

From  Padua  to  Vienna,  distance  20  miles. 
Fan,  first  class,  62  c.  U.  S.  currency :  time, 
I  how. 

Kkctm.— Principal  hotel,  Hotel  de  la 
ViBe.  Population  88,000.  A  few  hours 
will  be  all  that  travelers  require  to  stay 
atn, and  they  will  find  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion a  very  good  cafe  answering  their  pur- 
pose. The  city  of  Vicenza  was  sacked  by 
alarie  in  401,  and  pillaged  by  Attila,  the 
Lombards,  and  Frederick  IL  In  the  15th 
oannny  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Venetians,  who  retained  it  until  after  the 
downfall  of  the  republic.  It  is  beautifully 
■tarted  on  the  Bacchiglfone,  where  it  re- 
onres  the  Retrone.  It  is  one  of  the  beet- 
•oik  cities  in  Italy.  The  different  rivers 
are  crossed  by  nine  bridges,  of  which  the 
fastis thtePouU  deSan Miehek,  and  may 
ho  favorably  contrasted  with  the  Bialto 
of  Venice.  Vicensa  is  a  bishop's  see,  the 
mat  of  toe  council,  and  the  superior  courts 
tor  the  delegates.  The  Yicentines  are 
**ke  celebrated  for  the  interest  they  take 
»  manufactures ;  they  consist  chiefly  of 
•2k*,  woolen  fabrics,  leather,  earthenware, 
fold  and  silver  articles,  etc.  The  mode 
of  cdtivatkm,  and  the  cleanly  manner  in 
which  the  fields  are  kept,  make  quite  an 
fri|iumiuu  upon,  the  traveler.  Vicenza  is 
•>  very  ancient  city,  and  is  the  birthplace 
of  Palladio,  the  modern  Vitruviua,  who 
was  born  in  1618.  The  buildings  display 
hii  skUl  in  the  architecture,  and  it  may  be 
My  said  the  city  is  "full  of  PaUadio.1' 
As  accuracy  of  proportion  is  the  principal 
attraction  in  his  style  of  architecture.  The 
¥lceutine  villas,  which  are  very  beautiful, 
e*  mostly  located  on  the  Monte,  a  alee  of 


ground  adjoining  the  city,  commanding  a 
rich  and  extended  view  of  the  great  plain 
of  Lombardy.  The  palaces  of  the  city  are 
exceedingly  handsome  in  design,  but  show 
that  they  have  been  much  neglected,  and 
only  half  inhabited. 

The  Duomo  is  of  but  little  interest,  con- 
taining scarcely  any  object  worthy  of  no* 
tice.  Church  of  San  Lorenzo  is  built  in 
the  Gothic  style,  and  has  lately  been  re- 
stored, after  having  remained  in  a  neglect- 
ed state  for  a  long  period.  It  has  some 
fine  monuments;  among  them  is  one  of 
Ferreti  the  historian,  also  of  John  of  Schio. 
The  principal  tombs  are  of  Scamozzi,  with 
his  bust,  and  the  slab-tomb  which  former* 
ly  covered  the  remains  of  Giovanni  Gior- 
gio Trissino,  the  poet,  who  died  in  1550. 
Church  of  La  Santa  Corona,  the  burial- 
place  of  PaUadio.  The  different  chapels 
are  richly  decorated,  the  tombs  and  paint- 
ings very  fine.  Palladio,  after  having 
lain  here  for  a  long  time,  was  removed  to 
the  Campo  Santo.  Church  of  Sta.  Maria 
del  Monte  is  located  about  a  mile  from  the 
city,  but  is  connected  with  it  by  a  range 
of  arcades  over  700  yards  in  length,  with 
165  arches.  It  stands  on  an  elevation  of 
815  ft.  above  Vicenza,  and  the  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  is  perfectly  charm- 
ing. It  was  from  the  hill  in  front  of  this 
building  in  1848  that  Vicenaa  was  bom- 
barded by  the  Austrians  for  nine  success- 
ive hours.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
objects  to  be  seen  from  the  Monte  is  the 
celebrated  March  Tower,  The  Museum  in 
the  Palazzo  Chiericati  contains  some  very 
good  pictures.  In  the  large  hall  is  the 
Supper  of  St.  Gregory,  by  Paul  Veronese, 
which  was  once  very  magnificent,  but  was 
most  shamefully  abused  in  1848  by  the 
Austrian  soldiers.  Teatro  Olympico. — This 
is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Palladio,  by  whom  it  was  com- 
menced, and,  after  his  death,  was  comple- 
ted by  his  son,  who  followed  his  father's 
designs  as  correctly  as  possible. 

The  two  houses  which  attract  the  most 
attention  in  the  city  are  those  of  PaUadio 
and  Pigafetta.  The  BoUmda  Copra,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  Monte  Berico,  more  fa- 
miliarly known  as  Palladio's  villa,  shared 
the  same  fate  as  the  surrounding  buildings 
in  1848.  It  was  almost  entirely  ruined, 
and  now  presents  a  dreary  appearance. 
Near  this  villa  is  the  palace  of  the  celebna- 
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ted  Trissino  the  poet.  The  Public  Ceme- 
tery is  located  at  a  distance  of  about  half 
a  mile  beyond  the  city.  Some  of  the  mon- 
uments are  very  tine.  The  one  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Palladio  is  said  to  have 
cost  upward  of  $15,000. 

Vincent  JScamoai,  the  most  celebrated 
architect  of  bis  time,  was  a  native  of  Vi- 
cenza.  He  died  in  1616.  He  wrote  "  Ideas 
on  Universal  Architecture, "  in  10  books. 

From  Vieenza  to  Verona,  distance  81 
miles.  Fare,  first  class,  $1  06  c.  U.  S.  cur- 
rency ;  tune,  1  h.  80  m. 

VERONA. 

Hotel,  Albergo  deUe  Due  Torre.  Popula- 
tion 68,000.  Vernoa  is  delightfully  situated 
on  the  River  Adige,  which  flows  through 
it,  and  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts, 
forming  a  peninsula.  The  river,  being 
wide  and  rapid,  is  crossed  by  four  noble 
stone  bridges.  As  you  approach  Verona 
it  appears  very  magnificent,  and  the  street 
through  which  you  enter  the  city  bears 
comparison  with  any  in  Europe  as  to  width. 
The  city  is  extremely  well  built,  and  is 
most  interesting ;  it  has  been,  in  its  day,  of 
great  renown  and  strength.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood Marios  fought  his  famous  battle 
against  the  Citnbri,  and  Theodoric  the 
Great  won  the  victory  over  Odoacer.  From 
this  time  to  that  of  Berengarios,  Verona 
was  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  was  the  cap- 
ital of  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  it  afterward 
became  the  capital  of  quite  a  large  terri- 
tory, governed  successively  by  the  Scali- 
gers,  Visconti,  etc.  In  the  18th  and  14th 
centuries  transpired  the  contentions  be- 
tween the  Capuletti  and  Monteechi  allud- 
ed to  by  Shakspeare.  Verona  submitted 
to  the  government  of  Venice  in  1405,  and 
continued  in  their  possession  until  the  over- 
throw of  the  Venetian  republic  in  1798. 
It  was  the  seat  of  Congress  in  1822.  The 
most  beautiful  workmanship  presents  itself 
in  the  fine  proportions  and  ornaments  of 
many  of  the  buildings.  There  are  five 
gates  in  the  city,  two  of  which  are  remark- 
ably fine  structures.  The  old  towers  and 
walls  still  remain.  Extensive  fortifica- 
tions have  lately  been  built  in  place  of  the 
old  ones  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1797. 

Verona  is  particularly  celebrated  for 
having  been  the  birthplace  of  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  some  of  whom  are  worthy 
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of  particular  mention.     The  celebrated  Ro- 
man poet  Catullus,  born  B.C.  86;  he  lived 
and  died  poor,  as  many  other  poets  have 
done,  although  he  possessed  a  superior 
genius.     At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
80  years  old,  in  the  flower  of  bis  age,  and  at 
the  height  of  his  reputation.  He  had  a  great 
admiration  for  the  fair  sex:  in  speaking 
of  his  Lesbia,  and  how  many  kisses  would 
satisfy  him,  said  that  he  desired  as  many  as 
there  were  grains  of  sand  in  the  deserts  of 
Libya  and  stars  in  the  heavens.    Aurelius 
Hacer,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  age  of  Augustus, 
acquired  considerable  fame.    Cornelius Ne- 
poe,  the  Latin  historian,  who  flourished  in 
the  time   of  Julius  Caesar:  he  left  the 
"  Lives  of  the  illustrious  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Captains"  as  a  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory: he  died  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
"Caius  Secundus  Pliny  the  elder,"  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  ancient  Roman 
writers,  born  A.D.  28.      His  death  was 
both  singular  and  tragical.     While  com- 
manding the  fleet  atMisenum,  he  was  sur- 
prised at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  cloud 
of  dust  and  ashes  which  proceeded  from 
Mt. Vesuvius;  he  immediately  embarked 
on  board  of  a  small  vessel,  and  landed  on 
the  coast,  where  he  remained  during  the 
night,  being  the  better  able  to  observe  the 
mountain,  which  appeared  to  be  one  con- 
tinual blaze.     He  was  soon  disturbed  by  a 
dreadful  earthquake,  and  the  eruption  of 
the  volcano  increasing,  the. fire  at  length 
made  its  approach  to  the  spot  where  the 
philosopher  was  making  his  observations; 
he  endeavored  to  fly  before  it,  but  was  un- 
able to  escape,  and  soon  fell,  suffocated  by 
die  thick  vapors  that  surrounded  him,  and 
the  insupportable  stench   of  sulphurous 
matter.     His  body  was  found  three  days 
after,  and  was  buried  by  his   nephews. 
This  event  occurred  in  the  79th  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  in  the  66th  year  of 
his  age.     He  composed  a  natural  history 
in  87  books,  which  has  ever  been  admired 
and  esteemed   as  a  judicious    collection 
from   the   most  excellent  treatises  that 
were  written  before  his  age  on  the  Tarioos 
productions  of  nature.    .Pan  violas,  a  cele- 
brated Augustine  monk,  was  born  at  Ve- 
rona in  1529 ;  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  con- 
tinued the  "  Lives  of  the  Popes,"  com- 
menced by  Platina,  whereby  he  acquired 
the  tfitk  of  the  other  of  history . 
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tibs  of  antiquity,  and  the  famous  Julias 
Cassr  Scaliger,  who  represented  himself 
if  the  eldest  son  of  one  of  the  Scaligers, 
teds  of  Verona,  and  entitled  to  that  seigno- 
17,  were  included  among  the  illustrious 
attires  of  this  city,  hut,  it  appears,  with- 
out foundation,  for  it  is  said  Scaliger  was 
born  at  Padua,  and  was  the  son  of  Bordoni, 
1  miniature  painter. 

There  was  one  person  who  did  more  to 
increase,  by  his  own  efforts,  the  fame  of 
the  citv,  than  all  the  rest  of  its  natives. 
TUs  was  the  celebrated  painter  Paul  Cag- 
hari,  surnamed  Veronese  from  having  been 
horn  in  Verona,  which  event  took  place  in 
1590.    He  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor,  and 
at  an  early  age  manifested  a  strong  desire 
to  become  a  painter.     He  was  styled  by 
the  Italians  "  II  pittor  felice,"  "the  happy 
painter."    Titian  and  Tintoretto  were  se- 
lected as  his  models  of  perfection.     He 
establiahed  himself  at  Venice,  where  he  re- 
dded until  his  death.     The  vigor  of  his 
coloring,  the  richness  of  his  composition, 
and  the  power  displayed  in  his  pictures, 
net  with  general  admiration.     Scarcely  a 
church  in  Venice  is  unadorned  with  his 
works.    The  great  painting  of  the  "  Mar- 
riage at  Cana"  is  not  only  considered  his 
masterpiece,  but  almost  the  triumph  of  the 
■rt  of  painting.      He  died  of  a  fever  at 
Venice  in  1689,  and  had  a  tomb  and  a  stat- 
ue of  brass  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
Church  of  St  Sebastian. 

Verona  is  distinguished  as  one  of  the 
most  industrious  towns  of  Italy.  It  has 
■me  establishments  for  weaving  silk ;  60 
silk-twist  factories ;  large  leather,  earth- 
enware, and  soap  factories ;  also  others  for 
the  weaving  of  linen  and  woolen  fabrics. 
Its  trade  consists  chiefly  in  these  articles ; 
also  in  raw  silk,  grain,  oil,  sumach,  and 
agricultural  produce.  Two  weekly  mark- 
ets are  located  here ;  two  fairs  take  place 
annually,  and  continue  for  16  days  each. 
The  fruits  and  flowers  raised  in  Verona  are 
remarkably  fine.  The  climate  is  healthy, 
hut  a  little  keen,  on  account  of  its  near  ap- 
proach to  the  Alps.  One  of  the  tremen- 
dous floods  of  the  Adige,  which  took  place 
b  the  13th  century,  is  illustrated  in  the 
frescoes  of  the  Cathedral.  In  1846  a  se- 
vers storm  occurred,  which  lasted  for  three 
toys,  and  the  inhabitants  were  conveyed 
•round  the  town  in  boats. 
Amphitheatre.— One  of  the  moat  import* 


ant  objects  of  interest  which  first  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  stranger  is  the  great 
glory  of  Verona,  its  Amphitheatre,  more 
perfectly  preserved  than  any  other  sped* 
men  of  Roman  architecture :  it  presents  * 
most  imposing  sight.  It  is  one  of  the  no* 
blest  existing  monuments  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Colosseum  at  Rome,  is  the  largest  edifice 
of  its  kind.  The  interior  has  suffered  but 
little,  in  consequence  of  the  great  care 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it.  In 
1184  the  outer  circuit  was  very  badly* dam- 
aged by  an.  earthquake.  There  were  for- 
merly 72  arches  in  the  outer  circuit,  and 
only  four  now  remain.  The  height  of  the 
building,  when  perfect,  exceeded  180  feet. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse ;  the  extreme 
length  of  its  diameters  to  the  outer  wall 
610  feet  and  412 ;  those  of  the  arena,  260 
and  147.  In  the  interior,  the  corridors, 
stairs,  and  benches  are  in  a  remarkable 
state  of  preservation.  It  formerly  had  40 
successive  tiers  of  granite  seats,  each  row 
being  1}  feet  high,  the  same  in  breadth, 
and  the  whole  number  accommodating 
25,000  persons.  We  are  without  any  au- 
thentic information  in  reference  to  the 
founders  of  this  great  work.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built  between  the 
reigns  of  Titus  and  Trajan.  It  was  used 
for  the  exhibition  of  shows  and  sports  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  sometimes  as  an  are- 
na for  judicial  combats.  At  a  later  period 
a  bull-fight  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II.,  then  at  Verona,  was  exhibited  here. 
In  still  more  modern  times  the  Pope  gave 
his  benediction  to  a  large  assemblage  col- 
lected within  the  Amphitheatre  as  he  was 
passing  through  the  city.  While  Verona 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  they 
erected  a  wooden  theatre  in  the  arena  of 
this  time-honored  institution,  for  the  per- 
formance of  farces,  equestrian  feats,  etc., 
which  were  gotten  up  for  the  amusement 
of  the  troops. 

There  are  other  monuments  of  antiquity 
in  Verona  deserving  of  celebrity,  particu- 
larly the  ancient  double  gateway  composed 
of  marble,  built  under  Gallienus,  in  mem- 
ory of  whom  it  was  named.  Each  gate- 
way is  ornamented  by  Corinthian  pilasters. 
It  has  been  standing  1600  years. 

The  fortifications  of  the  city  are  very  re- 
markable, of  early  origin,  and  are  attrib- 
uted to  Charlemagne,  the  Scaligers,  and 
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other  natives.  Since  1849  the  modern  for- 
tifications have  been  strengthened,  and 
made  impregnable  in  every  possible  way. 
A  new  arsenal  has  been  erected,  which  will 
accommodate  a  garrison  of  20,000  men. 
Besides  the  ancient  doable  gateway  al- 
ready alluded  to,  there  are  others  possess- 
ing great  beauty  of  architectural  design, 
and  interesting  specimens  of  ancient  carv- 
ing. 

Churches. — The  churches  of  Verona  are 
distinguished  for  their  magnificence.  The 
exterior  of  most  of  them  show  evidences 
of  faded  beauty  and  luxury  of  art. 

Cathedral  of  Sta.  Maria  Matricolare  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The 
modern  portions  of  it  are  very  rich  and 
beautiful — chapels  of  the  Maffei  family  and 
St.  Agatha  particularly  so.  There  are 
many  very  peculiar  monuments  in  this 
building:  among  them  is  one  erected  in 
commemoration  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Ve- 
rona, to  whom  is  attributed  the  foundation 
of  seven  churches;  the  poet  De  Cesnris 
has  a  tomb  and  bust ;  it  is  also  the  burial- 
place  of  Pope  Lucius  III.,  who  was  driven 
from  Borne  to  Verona,  where  he  died  in 
1185.  The  paintings  of  importance  have 
nearly  all  been  removed.  Titian's  As- 
sumption has  been  replaced  here  after  a 
tour  to  Paris  and  back. 

The  Presbytery  and  Baptistery  are  adorn- 
ed with  frescoes ;  in  the  Utter  is  the  font, 
80  ft.  in  circumference,  and  designed  from 
a  single  block  of  marble.  Church  of  Zan- 
venone,  a  curious  structure  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury: the  first  building  was  erected  on 
this  site  in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, through  the  liberality  of  Otho  II., 
who  left  a  handsome  donation  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  it  was  restored  in  1178.  The  entire 
front  is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  in  stone, 
and  the  doors  in  sculpture  of  bronze ;  the 
wheel -of-fortune  window  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  well  proportioned,  and  presents 
a  striking  appearance ;  the  plan  is  of  a 
Latin  basilica ;  it  has  no  transepts ;  it  is 
rich  in  curious  relics,  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  is  the  statue  of  St.  Zeno,  bishop 
of  Verona  in  86*2 :  he  was  by  birth  an  Afri- 
can. Among  the  other  curiosities  is  a  vase 
forned  of  a  single  block  of  red  porphyry, 
also  a  pedestal.  The  best  painting  is  one 
by  Mantegna,  back  of  the  high  altar;  it 
formerly  consisted  of  six  compartments, 


but  on  its  return  from  Paris  was  reduced 
to  three.  The  Crypt  contains  many  early 
frescoes,  and  tombs  of  the  ancient  bishops 
of  Verona;  also  a  stone  sarcophagus,  in 
which  the  remains  of  St.  Zeno  were  dis- 
covered in  1889.  In  the  Cloister  is  the 
tomb  of  Giuseppe  deUa  Scala,  alluded  to  by 
Dante.  The  Campanile  is  particularly  at- 
tractive, being  a  most  beautiful  structure 
of  its  peculiar  style  of  architecture.  Ad- 
joining the  church  is  the  cemetery,  con- 
taining a  singular  mausoleum. 

Church  of  Saint  Anastana,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  edi- 
fices of  its  kind  in  Italy:  it  is  76  feet  in 
width,  and  over  800  in  length.  The  altars 
are  all  very  elegant;  paintings  good ;  the 
buildings  are  almost  entirely  covered  with 
frescoes.  The  pavement  is  composed  of 
red,  white,  and  gray  marbles,  most  taste- 
fully arranged. 

Church  of  San  Fermo  was  founded  in 
760;  its  piers  are  massive,  and  show  but 
little  alteration ;  there  b  quite  a  good  deal 
of  ornament  about  the  church,  a  number 
of  paintings,  and  some  remarkable  monu- 
ments; two  urns  belonging  to  tbe  last 
members  of  the  Dante  family ;  the  frescoes 
are  very  singular. 

Church  of  San  Giorgio  contains  a  very  - 
large  number  of  paintings,  statues,  etc. 
The  high  altar  is  an  exquisite  piece  of 
workmanship.  The  principal  paintings 
are  those  of  Paul  Veronese,  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  George,  and  Farinati's  Miracle 
of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes. 

Church  of  dan  Bcruardin,  now  used  as  a 
military  store-house,  b  full  of  old  tombs; 
the  little  circular  chapel  was  a  perfect  gem 
of  the  early  Venetian  school. 

Verona  contains  upward  of  40  churches, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

The  Palaces  of  thb  city  are  mostly  from 
the  designs  of  Sanmicheli,  and  are  consid- 
ered some  of  his  finest  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture. 

The  Palaao  del  Contiglio  was  built  by 
Fra  Giacondo ;  it  b  adorned  by  statues  of 
celebrated  natives,  Catullus,  Fraeastorie, 
the  poet  and  physician,  also  distinguished 
as  a  mathematician  and  astronomer,  Pliny 
the  younger,  and  others.  The  public  gal- 
lery belonging  to  this  palaee  contains  seme 
good  paintings,  although  the  best  hare 
been  removed. 
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The  tombs  of  the  old  lords  of  Verona  are 

carious  specimens  of  ancient  sculpture. 
They  hare  stood  in  a  public  thoroughfare 
for  over  500  years  apparently  uninjured. 
The  tomb  of  Can  Grande  I.  forms  a  kind  of 
entrance  to  the  Church  of  Santa  M.  Antica. 
The  tomb  of  Can  Signorio  is  of  exquisite 
workmanship :  his  crimes  were  very  great, 
bat  they  did  not  prevent  him  from  succeed- 
ing his  brother— whom  he  had  murdered — 
in  the  government. 

One  of  the  finest  collections  of  literature 
in  Italy  will  be  found  in  the  Biblioieca 
Copilolare:  unpublished  poems  by  Dante, 
*  Virgil  of  the  3d  century,  and  other  in- 
teresting specimens  of  early  literature. 

The  Piazza  del  Erbe,  or  vegetable  mark- 
et, was,  in  the  times  of  the  republic,  the 
forum;  from  the  tribune  criminals  received 
their  sentence.  The  fountain  in  the  cen- 
tre was  erected  by  King  Berengarius.  At 
one  end  of  the  Piazza  is  the  palace  of  the 
Maffei  family. 

The  Town  Hall,  Afuteo  Lapidario,  E&> 
change  Lyceum,  Philharmonic  Academy, 
*nd  Opera-house,  are  among  the  most  at- 
tractive and  conspicuous  buildings  of  Ve- 
rona. There  are  a  number  of  schools, 
theological  seminar)',  public  libraries,  and 
galleries. 

Theatres,  —  Teatro  Nuovo  and  Teatro 
Yak. 

JtSeft  Tomb.— Every  reader  of  Shak- 
Bpeare  is  familiar  with  the  story  of  the 
Montagues  and  Capulets,  particularly  the 
portion  which  relates  to  the  faithful,  lov- 
ing Juliet,  and  the  cause  of  hermelancholy 
death.    Her  tomb  in  the  garden  of  the 
Orfamottvfio  does  but  little  justice  to  her 
memory.    The  Austrian  government  in- 
tend, however,  to  erect  a  more  suitable 
Bonument  to  this  fair  heroine.     The  orig- 
inal author  of  the  story  of  La  Giulietta 
was  Luigi  da  Porta,  a  gentleman  of  Vicen- 
a,  who  died  in  1529.     His  novel,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  until  1585,  being  first 
printed  at  Venice.     It  has  been  proved  by 
»  strict  inquiry  into  the  history  of  Verona, 
that  all  the  circumstances,  characters,  and 
troth  of  the  story  have  been  retained  by 
Shakspeare  in  the  production  of  his  play, 
which  was  written  in  1596.     Poor  Romeo 
realized  an  unhappy  termination  to  his  an- 
ticipated union  with  his  lovely  Juliet.    His 
tdmiration  for  her  beauty  is  expressed  in 
the  following  lines : 


"But  soft:  what  light  through  yonder  window 

Breaks? 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  Is  the  sira : 
Arise,  firir  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  morn, 
Who  la  already  rick  and  pale  with  grief 
That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  she. 

"  Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven, 
Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  In  her  head  ? 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those 

stars, 
As  daylight  doth  a  lamp ;  her  eye  in  heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so 

bright, 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  It  were  not 

night." 

Several  excursions  may  be  made  in  the 
vicinity  of  Verona,  which  will  prove  inter- 
esting to  travelers  who  remain  any  time 
in  the  city. 

Mantua. — A  short  excursion  from  the 
line  of  our  route  may  be  made  to  this  city. 
Distance  23  miles.  Fare4f.30cts.  Hotel, 
LaFemei.  Population  28,000.  When  gov- 
erned by  her  own  dukes,  during  her  pros- 
perity, Mantua  contained  50,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  was  an  extensive  manufacturing 
place.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  being 
founded,  it  is  supposed,  previous  to  Rome. 
Is  chiefly  celebrated  for  being  the  birth- 
place of  Virgil,  or,  rather,  he  was  born  at 
Andes,  two  miles  from  Mantua,  70  B.C.,  at 
which  place  a  palace  was  built  by  one  of 
the  Gonzagos,  and  from  him  received  the 
title  of  Virgiliano.  Mantua  became  a  re- 
public after  the  conquest  of  Northern  Italy 
by  Charlemagne,  and  until  the  12th  cen- 
tury continued  under  that  form  of  govern- 
ment, at  which  time  the  Gonzago  family 
became  managers  of  its  affairs,  and  directed 
them  with  supreme  authority.  They  still 
retained  possession,  after  being  raised  to 
the  title  of  dukes,  until  1707,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Austrians. 

The  situation  of  the  city  is  very  singular, 
being  built  upon  two  portions  of  land,  be- 
tween which  flows  the  River  Mincio ;  the 
lowness  of  the  ground  makes  the  climate 
very  unhealthy.  It  is  deficient  in  natural 
beauty,  but  possesses  many  objects  of  in- 
terest in  its  ancient  buildings  and  works 
of  art.  It  is  surrounded  by  lakes,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Logo  di  Mezzo,  Lago 
di  Sopra,  and  Lago  Injeriore.  A  portion 
of  these  lakes  are  natural,  and  the  other 
portions  are  formed  by  damming  up  the 
waters  of  the  river.  They  are  crossed  by 
six  stone  bridges,  which  connect  the  town 
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with  the  Bcrgo  di  Fortata,  a  strong  citadel 
of  Porto  in  the  north,  and  also  with  the 
Borgo  di  San  Georgio}  and  is  surrounded 
by  strong  walls.  Mantua,  from  being  so 
strongly  fortified,  is  rendered  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  Italy.  The  excursion  from 
Verona  to  Mantua  is  very  charming,  espe- 
cially as  the  sun  is  declining,  affording  the 
romantic  traveler  an  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing the  beauties  of  an  Italian  sky  and  sun- 
set. 

The  central  part  of  the  city  exhibits 
signs  of  commercial  activity,  but  the  out' 
skirts  are  exceedingly  quiet,  and  the  dilap- 
idated state  of  many  of  the  buildings  bear 
witness  to  the  misfortunes  which  Mantua 
has  sustained.  Its  ancient  splendor  is  still 
visible,  however,  in  many  interesting  rel- 
ics which  yet  remain.  One  of  the  most 
important  buildings  to  be  noticed  is  the 
CasteUo  di  Corie,  palace  of  the  Gonzago 
family,  erected  by  Francesco  Gonzago  IV., 
capitano  of  Mantua.  It  is  a  vast  struc- 
ture, with  noble  towers,  which,  however, 
are  greatly  decayed  and  battered ;  &  por- 
tion of  the  building  is  now  used  as  a  prison, 
the  other  portion  as  public  offices ;  in  these 
may  be  seen  some  ancient  frescoes  which 
are  very  rich. 

Palazzo  Imperial*. — This  mansion,  which 
once  boasted  of  so  much  grandeur,  is  now 
entirely  deserted ;  yet  on  every  wall  may 
be  seen  works  of  old  masters,  frescoes  of 
great  beauty  and  effect.  The  rooms  are 
nearly  GOO  in  number,  and  were  formerly 
fitted  up  in  the  most  gorgeous  style,  with 
Flemish  and  Mantuan  tapestry,  and  ele- 
gant furniture :  it  is  floored  with  porcelain. 
This  palace  was  built  for  the  third  sover- 
eign of  Mantua.  The  genius  of  Giulio 
Romano  is  most  advantageously  displayed 
in  the  paintings  which  adorn  the  building. 

Churches. — The  Duomo  is  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  Giulio  Romano,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore 
at  Rome.  It  is  richly  decorated,  but  pos- 
sesses few  paintings.  Church  of  St.  Andrea 
is  far  superior  to  the  Cathedral,  and,  in  fact, 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
churches  in  Italy.  Mantegna  is  buried 
here,  and  the  bust  of  him  is  a  fine  piece  of 
workmanship.  Many  of  the  monuments 
are  interesting,  having  been  erected  to 
persons  of  celebrity.  Beneath  the  high 
altar  is  the  shrine,  containing  the  blood  of 
our  Lord.  The  Campanile  u  still  standing. 
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The  Muieo  Aniiquario  contains  many 
Roman  statues  and  some  Greek;  also  sev- 
eral imperial  busts,  one  of  Virgil,  and  a 
superior  Caligula. 

The  best  part  of  Mantua  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Piazza  VtrgUiana,  which  is 
a  large  square  surrounded  by  trees  and 
open  to  the  lake.  The  Ponie  di  San  Geor- 
gia, which  crosses  the  entire  lake,  is  2600 
feet  in  length :  it  was  built  in  the  14th 
century.  Mantua  has  an  academy  of  fine 
arts,  a  public  library  containing  80,000 
volumes,  two  orphan  asylums,  a  lyceum,  a 
gymnasium,  a  work-house,  botanic  garden, 
and  many  other  institutions  of  science  and 
industry.  Opposite  to  the  church  of  Sta. 
Barbara  is  the  residence  of  Giulio  Romano : 
his  remains  were  interred  in  the  church 
just  mentioned. 

A  short  distance  from  Mantua  is  the  Pa- 
lazzo del  T;  it  is  from  the  design  of  Qkd» 
Romano,  who  also  acted  as  sculptor,  and 
bestowed  upon  the  paintings  some  of  his 
most  exquisite  touches.  The  Hail  &f  Gi- 
ant* is  an  immense  study,  so  varied  are  die 
figures  therein  represented. 

From  Verona  to  Milan,  distance  75  miles. 
Fare  14  Urn  (a  lira  equals  17  cents  U.  S.  a), 
passing  Peschiera,  Brescia,  and  Bergamo. 

Peschiera  is  a  very  strong  fortification, 
situated  on  a  small  island  connecting  the 
River  Mincio  with  Lake  Garda;  the  forti- 
fications were  first  erected  by  .Napoleon:  it 
was  surrendered  to  the  Piedmontese  in  1*48, 
after  having  been  besieged  two  months. 
Steamers  run  regularly  from  Peschiera  to 
fiiva,  at  the  other  end  of  Lake  Garda,  stop- 
ping at  the  different  towns  on  either  side 
of  the  lake.  Fare  4\  lira ;  time,  4  hours. 
Excursions  are  made  from  this  point  to  the 
Tyrol  and  Venetian  Lombardy,  Solferino. 

Lago  di  Garda.— This  lake  is  formed 
mostly  by  the  River  Mincio,  which  de- 
scends from  the  Italian  Tyrol.  The  whole 
surrounding  country  is  a  garden  of  beauty. 
Garda  is  more  extensive  than  Como  or 
Maggiore,  although  it  receives  less  water. 
Its  height  is  about  800  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  its  depth  1900  feet.  Many 
of  its  sides  are  bold  and  precipitous,  and  is 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains. 
The  lower  portion  of  it  is  12  miles  across. 
Catullus  selected  this  lovely  situation  for 
his  villa,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visi- 
ble; he  was  singularly  attached  to  tho 
spot,  and  expressed  his  admiration  for  it  in 
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of  his  finest  verses.  The  climate  is 
more  mild  and  agreeable  than  upon  any 
other  of  the  Lombard  lakes.  Its  shores 
are  covered  with  villages,  and  the  land  is 
.very  fertile.  The  lemon-tree  is  planted 
very  extensively,  as  well  as  the  olive.  The 
lake  abounds  in  fine  fish,  such  as  trout, 
pike,  etc. ;  also  the  sardelle  and  agove,  spe- 
cies of  the  delicious  herring  which  are 
found  in  the  other  lakes.  The  waters  are 
at  times  troubled,  in  consequence  of  the 
severe  storms  which  are  very  prevalent; 
the  waves  rising  to  an  immense  height, 
owing  to  the  large  expanse  of  water.  The 
Mincio  is  the  only  outlet. 

Brucia. —  Hotel,  Albergo  Reale  della 
Potto.  Population  85,000.  Brescia  is  a 
very  ancient  city,  and  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  the  heroism  of  its  inhabitants 
and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications.  The 
heroism  of  the  Brescians  has  not  degener- 
ated, but  the  fortifications  are  dilapidated, 
said  the  extent  to  which  the  manufactures 
of  fire-arms  was  carried  in  ancient  times 
has  decreased  very  rapidly,  caused  by  the 
opposition  of  the  Austrians,  their  present 
rulers. 

Brescia  was  taken  by  the  French  dur- 
ing the  league  of  Cambray,  which  caused 
a  revolt,  and  resulted  in  being  retaken  by 
storm  in  1612,  on,  which  occasion  Chevalier 
Bayard  was  so  seriously  wounded.  Gas- 
ton do  Fofx,  who  was  appointed  general 
of  Fraacia  L's  forces  while  yet  a  mere 
youth,  not  having  attained  his  twenty- 
third  year,  learned  that  the  city  of  Brescia 
had  been  delivered  over  to  the  Venetians, 
and  that  the  garrison  was  incapable  of 
longer  resistance,  hastened,  with  incredi- 
ble exertion  and  fatigue,  to  the  rescue  of 
that  place,  fought  two  battles,  achieved 
two  victories,  and,  on  arriving  before  the 
gates,  summoned  the  city  to  surrender,  be- 
ing anxious,  if  possible,  to  avoid  farther 
slaughter.  The  summons  was,  however, 
disregarded,  although  the  citizens  were  de- 
sirous that  it  should  be  complied  with. 
The  attack  commenced,  and  the  carnage 
which  ensued  was  fearful.  The  Venetians 
fought  desperately,  but  in  vain.  The  city 
was  taken,  the  garrison  and  population 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  town  delivered 
up  to  all  the  horrors  of  pillage  and  vio- 
lence. The  brave  Bayard  foil  wounded 
by  a  pike  through  the  thigh,  which  broke 
in  the  wound,  and  was  borne  to  the  rear 
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by  two  archers.  The  citizens,  women,  and 
children  harassed  the  invading  troops  by 
hurling  bricks  and  stones,  and  even  pour- 
ing boiling  water  from  the  windows  of  the 
houses ;  but  ultimately  between  7000  and 
8000  Venetians  fell  in  action,  or  were 
butchered  as  they  attempted  to  escape, 
while  the  loss  of  the  French  did  not  ex- 
ceed 60  men.  Unhappily,  they  no  sooner 
saw  themselves  masters  of  the  city  than 
the  most  brutal  excesses  supervened.  Mon- 
asteries and  convents  were  invaded,  pri- 
vate families  were  ruined  and  disgraced, 
and  the  gross  booty  secured  by  the  con- 
querors was  estimated  at  three  millions  of 
crowns — a  circumstance  which  ultimately 
proved  the  destruction  of  the  French  cause 
m  Italy,  numbers  of  the  individuals  thus 
suddenly  enriched  forsaking  their  posts 
and  returning  to  their  homes,  enfeebling 
the  army  of  De  Foix,  and  conducing  to 
the  fetal  termination  of  the  battle  of  Ra- 
venna. Brescia  has  produced  some  emi- 
nent men,  among  whom  was  the  historian 
Mazzuchelli,  the  mathematician  Tartaglia, 
and  Agoni. 

Churches.— Tht  Duomo  Vecchto  was  built 
by  two  Lombard  dukes.  It  is  very  an- 
cient, having  been  commenced  in  600  A.D., 
and  finished  in  670.  It  still  retains  some 
old  tombs  and  paintings,  which,  howev- 
er, are  not.  of  the  first  class.  The  Duo- 
mo  Nuovo  is  a  modern  edifice  of  white 
marble,  completed  in  1825.  The  dome  is 
very  large,  next  in  size  to  that  of  the  Ca- 
thedral at  Florence.  In  front  of  this  build- 
ing is  a  fountain,  with  an  allegorical  stat- 
ue of  the  city.  Church  of  St.  Afra  con- 
tains many  beautiful  frescoes  and  paint- 
ings; among  the  latter  is  Titian's  fine 
work,  "  The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery." 
There  is  also  an  excellent  portrait  of  Paul 
Veronese  in  the  foreground  of  his  painting 
of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Afra.  The  church 
is  very  ancient,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
renovated.  A  temple  of  Saturn  formerly 
occupied  this  location.  Church  of  San  Na- 
zaro  e  Celto  is  richly  endowed  with  paint- 
ings, for  which  it  is  principally  remarka- 
ble. Church  of  San  Giovanni  Evangelista, 
the  oldest  church  in  Brescia;  many  of 
Moretto's  finest  productions  are  here  dis- 
played. Church  of  San  Francesco  con- 
tains a  painting  of  great  beauty,  represent- 
ing the  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  by  Fran- 
cesco du  Pruto  di  Caravaggio,  whose  works 
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are  very  tare.  It  wis  in  this  building 
that  the  Brescians  took  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  republic  of  Venice  in  1421.  Church 
of  £o»  Pietro  m  Oliveto  is  also  remarkable 
for  its  paintings,  containing  many  speci- 
mens of  the  Brescian  art. 

Biblioteca  Quiriniani,  founded  by  Cardi- 
nal Quirini  in  1750,  is  well  furnished  with 
ancient  MSS.  and  books ;  80,000  volumes  it 
now  contains.  A  copy  of  the  Gospels,  in 
gold  and  silver,  of  the  9th  century,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  relics.  Its  found- 
er was  most  liberal  in  donations  of  early 
and  curious  works ;  none  more  useful  than 
the  collection  of  Cardinal  Pole. 

The  Broktto,  or  ancient  palace  of  the  re- 
public, erected  of  brick,  of  peculiar  archi- 
tecture, was  commenced  in  the  11th  centu- 
ry and  completed  in  the  12th.  The  armo- 
rial bearings  were  almost  entirely  destroy- 
ed in  1796.  It  contained  many  ancient 
historical  objects  of  interest  and  some  ex- 
cellent paintings  previous  to  the  invasion 
of  the  French.  It  is  now  used  for  public 
offices  and  prisons.  On  a  large  circular 
window  in  the  great  court  are  some  terra- 
cotta ornaments  of  great  beauty. 

PakauoddLoggiOfUk  thaPiataa  Veechio, 
was  formerly  intended  for  the  town  hall. 
It  was  originally  as  beautiful  in  the  inte- 
rior as  in  the  exterior,  but  the  conflagra- 
tion of  the  18th  of  January,  1575,  defaced  it 
to  a  very  great  extent  The  exterior  suf- 
fered somewhat  by  the  bombardment  of 
1849.  Many  of  Titian's  fine  paintings 
were  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  confla- 
gration. 

Afiueo  Civico. — The  city  is  indebted  to 
one  of  its  most  distinguished  citizens,  Count 
Torsi,  for  this  building  and  its  collections. 
The  most  valuable  of  its  contents  is  a  cel- 
ebrated work  of  Raphael,  representing  our 
Savior  crowned  with  thorns,  for  which 
Count  Torsi  paid  24,000  francs.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Mosea  family  of  Pe- 
saro.  The  paintings,  busts,  etc.,  are  ad- 
mirably arranged,  and  occupy  ten  different 
rooms.  There  are  several  other  galleries 
containing  paintings  of  interest. 

The  gay  exterior  of  the  palaces  of  Bres- 
cia add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  city, 
also  its  numerous  squares  and  fountains — 
the  latter  72  in  number.  Its  public  insti- 
tutions are  numerous,  and  very  interest- 
ing in  appearance.  Altogether,  there  is 
an  air  of  grandeur  about  the  city  that  is 
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very  impressive.  There  are  two  tonrera  in 
the  city,  the  Torre  del  Orologia,  and  the 
Tern  delta  Potato.  The  former  has  a 
large  dial,  which  marks  the  course  of  the 
sun  and  moon,-  and  the  hours  are  struck 
by  two  men  of  metal. 

The  antiquities  of  Brescia  add  much  to 
its  interest.  In  1820,  while  excavations 
were  being  made,  a  fine  temple  of  white 
marble,  with  Corinthian  columns,  was  dis- 
covered, which  was  supposed  to  have-  been 
dedicated  to  Hercules  in  the  year  72.  It 
is  of  most  remarkable  architecture.  The 
masonry  is  very  magnificent.  Many  por- 
tions are  quite  perfect.  A  brame  statue 
of  Victory  was  discovered  at  the  same  time. 
Many  of  the  relics,  such  as  Roman  inscrip- 
tions, fragments  of  architecture,  etc-,  have 
been  carefully  preserved,  and  placed  in  a 
museum  which  has  been  instituted  within 
this  edifice. 

The  Campo  £tmto.— This  cemetery  is  kept 
in  most  excellent  order,  and  is  well  worth 
a  visit,  being  one  of  the  earliest  and  moat 
interesting  cemeteries  in  Italy.  It  has  * 
beautiful  chapel,  and  many  very  elegant 
monuments.  The  expense  of  burial  here 
is  very  moderate.  The  cypress  is  grown 
to  a  great  extent,  many  of  the  avenues  be- 
ing bordered  with  it. 

Brescia  has  five  gates— -Porta  di  Am 
Giovanni  leading  to  Milan,  San  Nawarro  to 
Crema,  San  Aleuandro  to  Cremona,  Tu- 
lunga  to  Vienna  and  Mantua,  and  Port* 
Pile  to  Val  Trompia. 


Bergamo.— Principal  hotel,  Albergo  a? 
IiaUcu  Population  86,000.  Bergamo  is  di- 
vided into  two  portions,  upper  and  lower, 
which  are  situated  half  a  mile  from  each 
other.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  having 
existed  under  the  Romans.  During  the 
French  ascendency  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  Department  of  Serio.  The  most  an- 
cient portion  of  it  has  an  elevated  situation, 
and  is  inhabited  principally  by  the  nobili- 
ty. The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  buileV 
ings  lofty  and  massive.  The  city  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Venetians  in  coo- 
sequence  of  its  position ;  many  of  the  walla 
are  still  standing,  and,  having  been  soup- 
verted  into  boulevards,  afford  beantifel 
and  extended  views.  On  the  south  sidn 
of  the  town  is  a  most  interesting  walk,  en% 
tending  over  the  plains  of  bmibirdy  to  th# 
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Alps  and  Apennines,  in  which  the  steeples 
•f  Cremona,  Monza,  and  Milan  are  easily 
distinguished.  Bergamo  has  been. most 
ueful  to  the  musical  world  in  producing 
many  good  composers,  the  principal  ones 
being  Rubini  and  Donizetti.  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  the  latter  from 
tha  design  of  Vela,  the  celebrated  Swiss 
sculptor,  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  Mag- 
part*  Many  other  eminent  men  claimed 
this  as  their  native  city ;  among  them  was 
Bernardo  Tasso,  father  of  Torquato,  the 
prince  of  Italian  poets ;  the  Abbe  Serassi, 
author  of  the  Life  of  Tasso ;  and  Tirabos- 
chi,  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Milan,  and  au- 
thor of  the  elaborate  and  invaluable  work 
entitled  "Storia  dells  Letteratura  Itali- 
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Churches. — The  church  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore  is  composed  of  black  and  white 
marble,  and  many  portions  of  it  exhibit 
elaborate  workmanship.  The  interior  is 
richly  decorated  with  paintings.  The  Cam- 
panile is  300  feet  high,  and  is  a  most  con- 
spicuous object.  Adjoining  this  church  is 
the  Colleoni  Chapel:  the  principal  object 
of  interest  is  the  monument  by  Amadeo, 
erected  to  the  founder.  The  tomb  of  his 
child,  Medea  Colieoni,  is  also  remarkably 
fine.  The  Duomo:  the  most  attractive 
portion  of  this  edifice  is  its  cupola:  it  has 
an  ancient  baptistery  of  the  5th  century. 
There  are  several  other  churches,  contain- 
ing frescoes,  mosaics,  etc. 

The  Palazzo  Nuoro  is  now  occupied  by 
the  municipal  authorities;  it  has  never 
been  entirely  completed.  Palazzo  Vecchio, 
situated  opposite  to  the  above ;  in  front  of 
it  is  the  statue  of  Tasso.  Bergamo  has  a 
large  number  of  public  institutions :  a  pub- 
He  library  with  60,000  volumes ;  a  school 
founded  by  Count  Carrara,  where  gratui- 
tous instruction  may  be  received  in  music, 
painting,  and  architecture.  There  are  ex- 
tensive establishments  for  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  silk.  An  annual  fair  is  held 
on  the  22d  of  August,  lasting  14  days ;  the 
amount  of  money  taken  in  at  this  fair  is 
to  be  £1,200,000. 


MILAN. 

Thirty-two  miles,  and  we  arrive  at  the 
ancient  city  of  Milan.  Population  178,000. 
Tha  principal  hotel  is  the  Grand  Hotel 
Jtoyalj  situated  near  the  cathedral. 

Milan  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  richly- 


cultivated  plain,  between  the  Olono  and 
Lam  bra,  and  is  connected  with  these  rivers 
by  the  Variglio  Grande  and  other  canals, 
79  miles  from  Turin  and  160  from  Venice. 
It  is  the  principal  city  of  N.  Italy,  nearly 
circular  in  its  formation,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  a  wall  which  was  mostly  erected  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1555.  The  space  between 
the  canal  and  wall  is  laid  out  in  gardens 
and  planted  with  fine  trees ;  the  city  prop- 
er is  about  eight  miles  in  circumference, 
and,  although  like  most  ancient  cities,  it  is 
very  irregularly  laid  out,  yet  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  Europe,  full  of  ac- 
tivity and  wealth,  has  some  noble  thor- 
oughfares, and  displays  a  number  of  fine 
buildings  kept  in  thorough  repair.  An  ad- 
vancement in  improvements  of  all  kinds 
is  visible,  and  is  free  from  every  symptom 
of  a  declining  population.  It  is  a  great 
business  city,  and  monetary  transactions 
are  exceedingly  well  conducted,  and  is  ex* 
tremely  advantageous  to  the  traveler  in 
point  of  obtaining  extended  letters  of  cred- 
it, etc. 

Milan  stands  at  an  elevated  height  of 
452  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  annexed 
to  the  Roman  dominions  by  Scipio  Nasica 
191  B.C.  It  ranked  the  sixth  city  in  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  4th  century.  In 
the  12th  century  H  was  the  capital  of  a  re- 
public, and  afterward  of  a  duchy  in  the 
families  of  Sforza  and  Visconti.  It  was 
held  by  Spain,  after  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
until  it  was  ceded  to  Austria  in  1714.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1796,  and  also 
after  the  battle  of  Marengo  in  1800.  From 
1805  until  1814  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  barracks  of  Milan 
are  very  extensive:  the  largest,  Caterna 
Grande,  is  900  feet  in  length  and  700  in 
width.  In  front  and  on  the  sides  is  the 
Foro  Bonaparte,  laid  out  in  elegant  walks 
planted  with  trees.  In  the  rear  is  a  large 
open  space  called  the  Piazza  cTArmi,  where 
the  Sim  plan  road  commences  by  the  Are* 
dtUa  Pace,  This  arch  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  modern  architecture ;  it  is  of  marble, 
richly  adorned  with  statues,  and  was  de- 
signed by  the  Marquis  Cagnola.  Its  length 
is  78  feet,  depth  42  feet,  and  height  74; 
96  feet  to  the  top  of  the  principal  statue. 
Facing  the  city  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Peace 
in  a  car  drawn  by  six  horses. 

The  city  is  entered  by  ten  gates;  the 
richest  one,  and  the  most  remarkable,  is 
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the  Porta  Orientate.  Many  of  the  others 
are  interesting  from  historical  associations, 
such  as  the  Porta  Ticmese,  leading  to  Pa- 
via,  through  which  Bonaparte  passed  after 
the  battle  of  Marengo ;  and  the  Porta  Ro- 
mana,  erected  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of 
Margaret  of  Austria,  wife  of  Philip  III.  of 
Spain.  Between  the  Porta  Tanaglia  and 
the  Porta  Vioellina  stood,  in  former  times, 
the  ducal  castle  erected  by  Galeazzo  Via- 
conti  II.  in  1358.  It  was  destroyed  after 
the  duke's  death,  but  rebuilt  by  Francesco 
Sforzi,  and  has  since  been  converted  into 
a  barrack,  which  has  been  greatly  strength- 
ened since  the  outbreak  of  1849.  During 
Eugene  Beauharnais'  government  a  Doric 
gateway  was  erected  of  granite,  with  a 
portico  in  the  same  style.  The  Amphi- 
theatre is  located  on  one  side  of  the  Piazza 
SArmi,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating 
80,000  spectators.  Aquatic  sports  might 
easfly  take  place  here,  the  facilities  for 
flooding  it  being  very  extensive.  Napo- 
leon witnessed  a  regatta  here  in  1807. 

churches. 

The  JDuomo. — This  magnificent  cathe- 
dral astonishes  and  enchants  the  beholder. 
Fear  not  that  you  are  expecting  more 
grandeur  and  beauty  than  you  will  realize, 
for  this  is  impossible.  It  does  occur  with 
other  buildingB,  even  with  St.  Peter's,  but 
never  with  this  sublime  creation  of  art. 
"  Its  forest  of  pinnacles,  its  wilderness  of 
tracery,  delicately  marked  against  the  gray 
sky,  the  impression  sinks  deeper  and  deep- 
er into  the  mind,  wonderful  1  wonderful !" 
What  a  head  was  that  which  gave  birth 
to  this  conception!  How  it  must  have 
glowed  as  the  great  temple  sprang  forth 
within  it,  holding  up  its  pinnacles  to  heav- 
en, and  shedding  this  sense  of  grandeur 
upon  earth.  The  style  of  architecture,  al- 
though somewhat  varied  in  consequence  of 
being  such  a  length  of  time  in  process  of 
erection,  and  the  different  idea*  of  a  large 
number  of  artists  displayed  upon  it,  is 
universally  admitted  to  be  of  exquisite 
beauty.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of  white 
marble  from  the  quarries  of  the  Gandoglia, 
beyond  Lake  Maggiore,  which  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Duomo  by  Gian  Galeazzo. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross ;  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  building  is  400  feet, 
breadth  180 ;  height  to  the  top  of  the  stat- 
ue 354  feet,  length  of  the  transept  284  feet, 
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height  of  the  nave  152  feet  The  facade 
presents  a  fine  general  effect;  the  central 
tower  and  spire  is  very  beautiful.  There 
are  accommodations  for  several  thousand 
statues,  but  the  precise  number  we  are  un- 
able to  give,  not  having  had  time  to  count 
them ;  however,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  like  to  judge  for  themselves,  we  will 
give  the  statement  of  different  authors: 
M'Culloch  says  4500 ;  Dr.  S.  1.  Prime,  au- 
thor of  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East, 
affirms  that  there  are  already  7000,  and 
places  for  8000  more ;  "  Murray"  says  4400, 
which  is  the  most  correct.  In  order  to  ap- 
preciate fully  the  grandeur  of  the  Duomo, 
every  person  who  can  do  so  should  ascend 
the  flight  of  160  steps  to  the  roof.  The  most 
delightful  time  for  enjoying  this  the  widest 
and  loveliest  prospect  in  Italy  is  before 
sunrise  or  after  sunset,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, as  an  Italian  sky  at  this  hour  of  the 
day  is  surpassingly  beautiful. 

"All  its  hues, 
From  the  rich  Bonnet  to  the  rising  star, 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse : 
And  now  they  change ;  a  paler  shadow  ttrewi 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountain? ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  Imbues 
With  a  new  color  as  it  gasps  away, 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till—'tis  gone,  and  all  U 
gray." 

The  interior  of  the  Cathedral  is  very  im- 
posing: "Its  double  aisles,  its  clustered 
pillars,  its  lofty  arches,  the  lustre  of  its 
walls,  its  numberless  niches  filled  with 
marble  figures,  give  it  an  appearance  nov- 
el even  in  Italy,  and  singularly  majestic" 
The  view  is  not  in  the  least  obstructed,  al- 
though it  contains  many  clusters  of  pillars 
which  support  the  vault,  nearly  90  feet  in 
height,  but,  being  only  8  feet  in  diameter, 
scarcely  conceal  any  portion  of  the  buQd- 
ing  from  the  eye.  The  high  altar  is  sftu- 
ated,  as  in  all  other  ancient  churches,  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  congregation,  and 
immediately  before  the  choir.  In  a  sob- 
terraneous  chapel  beneath  the  dome  is  a 
shrine  in  which  are  inclosed  the  remains 
of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Mi- 
lan in  the  16th  century.  The  five  door- 
ways were  executed  by  Mangoni  in  1548; 
the  two  granite  columns  on  either  side  of 
the  centre  doorway  are  composed  of  a  sin- 
gle block  of  marble,  and  were  presented  by 
St.  Charles.  The  pavement,  composed  of 
red,  blue,  and  white  mosaics,  is  arranged 
most  tastefully  in  different  figures;  the 
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whole  ieene  is  greatly  enlivened  by  the 
morning  sun,  which  shines  through  the 
eastern  window.    The  three  immense  win- 
dows behind  the  high  altar  are  very  im- 
posing, and  the  dark  bronzes  of  the  pulpit 
increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  background. 
Suspended  from  the  vaulting  over  the 
shar  is  a  casket  containing  one  of  the  nails 
of  the  cross,  which  is  always  exposed  at 
the  annual  feast  of  the  •'  Invention  (Jhd- 
•ty)  of  the  Holy  Cross,"  at  which  time  it 
is  also  carried  through  the  streets  with  all 
doe  solemnity,  and  followed  by  a  proces- 
sion.   Among  the  other  relics  belonging 
to  the  Cathedral  is  the  towel  with  which 
Christ  washed  the  feet  of  the  disciples,  part 
of  the  purple  robe  which  he  wore,  and  some 
of  the  thorns  from  his  crown ;  a  stone  from 
the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  the  rod  of  Moses ; 
teeth  which  belonged  to  Daniel,  Abraham, 
John,andElisha,etc. 

This  cathedral  is  certainly  the  finest 
Gothic  edifice  in  Italy,  and,  as  a  church, 
ranks  next  to  St.  Peter's.     No  person  can 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  its  sublimity ;  and 
the  idea  suggests  itself  to  one  beholding  it 
that,  although  Nature  in  her  works  was  so 
perfectly  faultless  and  impressive,  man,  in 
his  efforts  to  compete  with  her,  was  brought 
into  very  close  alliance.      If  so  grand  at 
all  times,  how  greatly  must  that  grandeur 
he  increased  when  the  entire  building  is  il- 
luminated, as  it  was  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
genta, and  to  celebrate  at  the  same  time 
the  anniversary  of  the  five  days  of  March, 
1848,  when  the  Milanese  rose  and  expelled 
their  Austrian  masters  ?    After  the  entire 
oty  was  illuminated,  gorgeous  rays  of 
light,  representing  the  Italian  colors,  red, 
green,  and  white,  blazed  forth  simultane- 
ously from  this  magnificent  edifice ;  spire, 
roof,  and  body  presenting  a  mysterious 
grandeur  and  sublime  beauty,  with  which 
ad  one  could  fail  to  be  everlastingly  im- 
pressed.    The  delicate  tints  of  the  crim- 
■om,  as  they  reflected  upon  the  white  mar- 
ble of  the  Cathedral,  were  scarcely  surpass- 
ed by  the  deeper  color  which  it  afterward 
assumed,  and  then  so  mysteriously  changed 
htto  green,  and  then  to  the  purest  white. 

Tomb*  and  Monuments. — These  are  very 
numerous,  but  we  shall  endeavor  to  give 
toe  most  important.  Tomb  of  Giovanni 
Giacomo  de'  Medici,  uncle  of  San  Carlo 
Borromeo,  designed  by  Michael  Angelo  ; 
tomb*  ot  Cardinal  Caracdolo,  governor  of 


Milan,  and  Giovanni  Andrea  Vimercati,  a 
canon  of  the  Cathedral,  are  very  striking. 
Monument  of  Marco  Carelli,  a  benefactor, 
is  quite  remarkable ;  also  the  tomb  of  Ot- 
tone  Visconti,  archbishop  of  Milan,  is  com- 
posed of  red  Verona  marble.  Above  this 
tomb  is  a  sitting  statue  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 

Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  or  delT  A  U 
bero,  derives  its  name  from  the  splendid 
candelabrum  which  stands  before  it,  pre- 
sented by  Giovanni  Battista  Trivulzio, 
arch-priest  of  the  Cathedral.  It  contains 
quite  a  number  of  slab  tombs,  statues,  etc. 
The  Baptistery  contains  the  ancient  font 
from  the  bath  of  the  lower  empire,  where 
baptism  was  administered  by  immersion. 
On  the  high  altar  is  the  superb  tabernacle 
of  gilt  bronze,  adorned  with  figures  of  our 
Savior  and  the  twelve  apostles,  presented 
by  Pius  IV.  v 

In  the  subterranean  -church  under  the 
choir  services  are  performed  during  the 
winter,  it  being  more  comfortable  than  the 
one  above.  From  this  you  enter  the  chap- 
el of  San  Carlo.  It  is  lighted  by  an  open- 
ing in  the  pavement  above,  but  tapers  are 
used  to  increase  the  light,  which  is  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  allow  the  objects  to 
be  seen.  The  walls  are  covered  by  illus- 
trations of  the  principal  events  in  the  life 
of  the  saint.  His  body  is  deposited  in  a 
very  elegant  shrine  of  gold  and  gilded  sil- 
ver, presented  by  Philip  IV.  of  Spain. 
The  corpse  is  arrayed  in  splendid  robes  in 
an  inner  coffin,  and  seen  through  panes  of 
rich  crystal,  resembling  the  finest  glass. 
The  principal  sacristy  contains  many  ob- 
jects of  interest,  especially  the  specimens 
of  jewelry,  which  are  very  elegant. 

Church  of  St.  Ambrozio,  founded  and 
dedicated  to  the  martyrs  of  SS.  Gerva- 
Bius  and  Protasius,  whose  bones  were  re- 
moved here  by  St.  Ambrose  while  Bishop 
of  Milan.  The  building,  as  it  now  stands, 
was  erected  by  Archbishop  Anspertus. 
Among  the*  most  interesting  relics  of  this 
church  are  the  doors,  containing  small 
panels,  which  are  a  portion  of  the  gates 
closed  by  St.  Ambrose  against  the  Emper- 
or Theodosius  after  he  slaughtered  the  in- 
habitants of  Thessalonica.  They  are  com- 
posed of  cypress,  and  are  extremely  an- 
cient in  appearance.  Beneath  the  high 
altar  are  deposited  the  remains  of  St  Am- 
brozio,  and  of  Saints  Gervasius  and  Prota- 
sius.    Over  the  altar  is  the  canopy  glitter- 
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ing  with  gold,  and  supported  by  columns 
of  porphyry. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  art  is  the 
elaborate  facing  of  the  altar.  The  front  is 
divided  into  three  compartments,  contain- 
-  ing  smaller  tablets  composed  of  plates  of 
gold ;  the  back  and  sides  of  silver  set  with 
precious  stones,  and  richly  enameled.  It 
is  kept  closely  covered  most  of  the  time, 
but  is  shown  upon  the  receipt  of  a  small 
fee  by  the  sacristan.  It  was  presented  by 
Archbishop  Angilbertis  II.  in  886,  and  the 
name  of  **  Volvonius,"  the  artist)  is  still 
preserved  upon-  it.  In  1795  the  Revolu- 
tionary Commissioners  made  an  attempt 
to  seize  it,  for  the  purpose  of  melting  it 
down.  The  Pulpit  is  a  singular  structure, 
built  upon  eight  arches ;  the  vaulting  of 
the  tribune  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  By- 
zantine art ;  it  is  cohered  with  mosaic  upon 
a  ground- work  of  gold,  and  dates  hack  to 
the  9th  century.  The  chair  of  St  Am- 
brose, curiously  decorated,  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  tribune.  The  chapel  of  San 
Satiro  contains  many  fine  mosaics,  the 
most  interesting  of  any  in  the  church. 

In  this  church  the  German  emperors 
usually  received  the  Lombard  crown.  Here 
also  is  the  brazen  serpent  fabricated  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness.  Adjoining  this 
church  is  the  Convent  of  St.  Ambrozio,  now 
the  Military  Hospital.  It  was  formerly 
very  splendid,  and  traces  of  its  beauty  are 
still  visible.  The  interior  of  the  refectory 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  Italian  decorations  in 
fresco,  by  Calitto  da  Lodi. 

Church  of  SL  Etutorzio  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  churches  in  the  city :  it  was 
dedicated  in  the  4th  century  by  Archbish- 
op Eustorzio.  It  escaped  the  destruction 
of  Barbarossa,  and  has  been  remodeled, 
and  much  reduced  in  size.  The  momunentt 
exceed  in  interest  any  in  Milan.  They  are 
placed  in  the  different  chapels.  The  most 
remarkable  are  as  follows :  One,  very  beau- 
tifully executed,  erected  to  Stefano  Brivio; 
marble  monument  to  the  son  of  Guido  To- 
relli,  Lord  of  Guastalla  in  1416;  tomb  of 
Stefano  Visconti,  son  of  Matteo  Magno  (this 
is  very  ancient :  the  design  is  a  sarcopha- 
gus supported  by  eight  columns,  resting  on 
lions  of  marble);  monuments  of  Uberto 
Visconti  and  the  wife  of  Matteo  Magno; 
and  tombs  of  Gaspar  Visconti  and  his  wife 
Agnes.  In  the  chapel  of  Pietro  Martiri  is 
a  very  beautiful  monument  erected  to  the 
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saint.  Here  are  also  many  fine  ststaes, 
and  allegorical  representations  of  toe  vir- 
tues. On  the  outside  of  the  church  is  a 
pulpit,  from  which  St  Pietro  preached  to 
the  heretics.  He  was  murdered  near  Baiw 
lassina,  and  was  canonized  by  the  Church 
of  Rome  13  years  after  his  death,  his  prin- 
ciples being  greatly  admired.  A  states 
has  been  erected  in  the  Plaza  opposite  spm 
a  lofty  granite  column. 

Church  of  La  Madonna  di  San  Ceko  b 
one  of  the  richest  churches  in  the  city. 
The  court  in  front  is  exceedingly  band- 
some,  and  the  facade  remarkable  for  its 
sculptures.  The  Altar  of  the  Virgin,  rich 
in  cloth  and  gold,  has  the  figure  still  pie- 
served  upon  it ;  on  either  side  of  the  fins 
organ  are  statues  of  the  prophets.  Tas 
cupola  has  twelve  sides,  and  as  many  stat- 
ues. It  is  said  that  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent edifice  St.  Ambrose  placed  a  picture 
of  the  Madonna,  who  afterward  appeared 
there  on  the  80th  of  Dec.,  1488.  Thismir. 
acle  drew  so  many  persons  to  the  chores, 
which  was  then  a  very  small  one,  that  it 
was  deemed  judicious  to  erect  the  present 
building,  which  was  commenced  in  149L 

Church  of  Santa  Maria  ddU  Grant,  to- 
gether with  the  Dominican  convent,  wn 
founded  in  the  year  1468.  The  interior  ef 
the  church  still  presents  a  grand  appear- 
ance, although  extremely  dilapidated.  The 
frescoes  and  paintings  in  the  different  chap- 
els are  good,  and  the  altar  is  beautifully 
inlaid  with  marble.  On  the  watt  of  tat 
refectory  is  the  magnificent  Cenaoola,  or 
"  Last  Supper,"  by  Da  Vinci ;  it  is  SOfttt 
in  length  by  15  in  height.  It  has  suffered 
dreadfully  from  damp,  age,  and  violence, 
but  still  remains  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ing in  the  world.  The  monks  cut  a  door 
through  the  wall,  cutting  away  the  feet  ef 
the  principal  figure,  and  it  was  violated  to 
a  still  greater  extent  when  Napoleon  had 
possession  of  Milan,  the  monastery  being 
used  for  barracks,  and  this  room  as  a  sta- 
ble. This  painting  was  one  of  Da  Vincft 
first  works,  upon  which  he  was  employed 
sixteen  years;  the  head  of  our  Savior, 
which  is  really  the  most  beautifully  con- 
ceived portion  of  the  entire  subject,  vat 
the  only  part  which  he  felt  his  inabiliryto 
do  perfect  justice  to  (Raphael  and  Habeas 
have  also  expressed  inability);  but  hsi 
success  proved  to  be  beyond  critictiin  or 
comparison.    Many  a  tear  has  been  stand 
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by  travelers  while  viewing  this  lovely  yet 
sad  composition ;  lost  in  admiration  of  its 
magnificence,  we  sit  before  it  and  gaze 
upon  the  attractive  features  of  John  and 
Fetor,  expressing  so  much  love  and  im- 
pulse, and  taming  from  them  to  the  miser- 
able, wretched  traitor,  until  we  are  moved 
by- every  touch  of  skill  bestowed  by  so 
trothfol  and  glorious  a  master.  Bat  few 
years  can  pass  before  it  will  be  entirely 
obliterated  from  the  view  of  those  who 
would  wish  to  behold  this  lovely  composi- 
tion, all  efforts  of  modern  artists  to  restore 
n  former  beauty  having  proved  ineffect- 
usl. 

44  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  the  son  of  Pie- 
tto  da  Vinci,  a  notary.  He  was  born  in 
the  eastle  Da  Vinci,  near  Florence,  in 
1462;  he  early  became  a  pupil  of  Andrea 
Yemenis,  and  attained  distinction  with 
the  first  years  of  his  manhood.  He  paint- 
el  some  time  at  Florence,  afterward  at  MW 
Itn.  By  the  command  of  Leo  X.  he  visit- 
ed Some  in  his  sixty-first  year ;  there  he 
foand  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo  in  the 
plenitude  of  their  powers,  and,  from  pru- 
dential masons,  did  not  enter  the  lists  with 
them.  Upon  the  invitation  of  Francis  I. 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  terminated  his 
•srtfaly  career  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy- 
Ave."  "  Francis  was  affectionately  at- 
tached to  his  distinguished  protege,  whom 
he  had  loaded  with  honors ;  and  he  no 
sooner  ascertained  that  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching than  he  hastened  to  the  death- 
chamber.  Da  Vinci  had  just  received  the 
hut  consolations  of  religion  when  he  dis- 
severed the  presence  of  the  king,  and,  de- 
spite hw  exhaustion,  he  endeavored  to  rise 
a  to*  bed,  in  order  to  express  his  sense  of 
the  favor  which  was  thus  shown  him ;  but 
the  eflbrt  was  too  great,  and,  before  he  had 
ottered  more  than  a  few  sentences  express- 
ive of  his  regret  that  he  had  not  used  his 
talents  more  profitably  for  religion,  he  was 
*eised  with  a  paroxysm  which  rendered 
him  speechless.  As  he  fell  back  upon  his 
pQWt  the  king  sprang  forward  and  raised 
his  head  upon  his  arm ;  and  thus,  upon  the 
besom  of  the  young  monarch,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  drew  his  last  breath.  The  good  ef- 
fects of  his  sojourn  at  the  French  court  did 
set,  however,  expire  with  him.  Although 
he  had  declined,  owing  to  his  advanced 
ssje,  to  undertake  any  new  work,  he  had 
given  public  lessons  and  lectures  which 


had  awakened  an  emulation  in  art  destined 
to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results ;  and 
the  three  famous  artists,  Censin,  Janet, 
and  Limoges,  were  alike  his  pupils. "  ' '  Le- 
onardo was  not  only  the  earliest  in  time 
of  the  four  great  boasts  of  modern  paint- 
ing, the  others  being  Correggio,  Raphael, 
and  Titian,  but  an  accomplished  engineer, 
architect,  poet,  musician,  and  engraver. 
The  art  of  painting  in  chiaro-oscuro  is 
said  to  owe  its  perfection  to  him.  He  did 
not  study  the  antique,  but  evolved  his 
magical  grace  of  outline,  as  well  as  his 
marvelous  conception  of  character,  from 
the  study  of  nature  and  the  clear  depths  of 
bis  own  consciousness.  From  his  works 
Raphael  first  discovered  that  awakening 
of  his  own  innate  but  slumbering  percep- 
tions of  beauty,  which,  in  their  unrestrain- 
ed action,  elevated  him  to  the  empyrean 
art." 

Church  of  San  Vittore  al  Corpo,  former- 
ly the  Basilica  Porziano.  The  interior 
magnificence  of  this  church  is  noted,  and 
all  the  decorations  are  of  the  most  elabo- 
rate description.  The  location  commem- 
orates the  spot  where  the  patron  St.  Victor, 
who  was  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  Maximil- 
ian, suffered  martyrdom ;  he  was  behead- 
ed A.D.  808.  In  this  church  are  some  fine 
paintings,  sculpture,  and  monuments. 

Besides  the  churches  already  mentioned 
there  are  numerous  others  containing  ob- 
jects of  interest. 

Palazzo  del  Curie:  this  noble  structure 
was  erected  by  the  French  upon  the  site 
of  the  old  Sforzi  palace.  It  was  one  of 
the  finest  palaces  in  Italy,  with  numerous 
spacious  apartments  decorated  with  ele- 
gant paintings,  and  some  of  the  rooms 
hung  with  Gobelin  tapestry.  But  little  of 
it  now  remains  except  the  chapel  of  San 
Gotardo,  the  steeple  of  which  is  a  singular 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  14th 
century,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
in  Milan.  It  was  the  first  to  contain  a 
clock  which  struck  the  hours;  from  this 
circumstance  the  neighboring  street  was 
named  (tDell  Ore."  In  connection  with 
the  gilt  brass  angel  on  the  summit,  a  singu- 
lar story  may  be  related :  "A  bombardier 
in  1838  being  condemned  to  die,  offered  to 
beat  down  the  head  of  the  figure  at  one  shot, 
and  being  allowed  his  trial,  he  succeeded, 
and  his  skill  purchased  his  pardon."  The 
tomb  of  Giovanni  Maria  Visconti  was  in 
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the  chapel  of  St  Gothard,  near  the  altar, 
but  has  been  entirely  destroyed.  It  was 
-while  he  was  proceeding  to  church  on  the 
16th  of  May,  1412,  that  he  was  slain.  The 
barbarous  cruelty  of  this  tyrant  is  almost 
incredible,  his  favorite  amusement  being 
to  witness  his  blood-hounds  tear  into  pieces 
the  bodies  of  human  beings. 

The  Brera  has  a  noble  collection  of 
paintings  by  most  all  the  artists  in  Italy, 
best  and  second  best,  also  many  engrav- 
ings. The  Observatory  belonging  to  the 
Brera  was  founded  in  1762,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Father  Boscovich.  Many  fine 
instruments  are  provided  here,  and  the  ob- 
servations published  annually  by  Carlinio, 
the  director.  In  the  entrance-hall  of  the 
Pinacoteca  are  many  frescoes  of  different 
Lombard  masters. 

Pinacoteca. — Partings. — Room  1st :  Ti- 
tian— St.  Jerome  in  the  Desert.  Rubens 
—  the  Institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Agostina  Caracci — Woman  taken  in  Adul- 
tery. Annibale  Caracci — the  Woman  of 
Samaria  at  the  Well,  etc.  Room  Id:  Tin- 
toretto— Holy  Cross,  with  many  Saints  and 
a  Pieta.  Paul  Veronese— St  Gregory  and 
St.  Jerome,  St  Ambrose  and  St  Augustine, 
and  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  also  the  Mar- 
riage of  Cana.  Room  3d :  Gentile  Belli- 
ni— St  Mark  preaching  at  Alexandria  in 
Egypt  Giovanni  Sanzio,  father  to  Ra- 
phael— a  fine  picture  of  the  Annunciation. 
Paul  Veronese — our  Savior  in  the  house 
of  Simon  the  Pharisee.  Giotto-— the  Vir- 
gin and  Child  signed.  Rooms  6th  and  7th  : 
Albani  —  Triumph  of  Love  over  Pinto. 
Guercino — Abraham  dismissing  Hagar, 
much  admired  by  Byron.  Andrea  Man- 
tegna — a  Dead  Savior  and  two  Marys. 
Raphael — Marriage  of  the  Virgin,  one  of 
his  earliest  and  most  interesting  works. 
Rooms  &th  and  9th :  Alessandro  Turchi — 
full  length  Magdalene.  Bonifazio — Pre- 
sentation of  the  Infant  Moses  to  Pharaoh's 
Daughter.  Sassoferrato — the  Virgin  and 
Infant  sleeping.  Rooms  10th  and  11th: 
Salvator  Rosa — the  Souls  in  Purgatory. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci — the  Virgin  and  Child 
with  a  Lamb.  Camillo  Procaccini  —  the 
Nativity,  with  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari — the  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Catharine.  Room  12th:  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci—  Headjof  our  Lord  in  red  and  black 
chalk.  The  Museo  Lapidario  contains  some 
very  ancient  and  interesting  sculptures. 
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Among  them  is  the  statue  of  Napoleon  by 
Canova ;  equestrian  statue  of  Bernabo  Vis- 
conti ;  statue  of  Gaston  de  Foix ;  monu- 
ment of  Lanino  Curzio,  the  poet 

The  Bibtioteca  Ambrosiana,  open  daily 
from  10  to  8,  except  Sundays.  It  contain! 
5600  MSS.  and  100,000  printed  volume*. 
This  institution  was  founded  by  Cardinal 
Federigo  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
and  was  the  earliest  library  in  Europe  open 
to  the  public.  The  MSS.  are  of  the  high- 
est importance,  many  of  which  have  been 
brought  from  suppressed  convents :  among 
them  is  a  note-book  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's ; 
lost  oration  of  Cicero ;  translations  from 
Homer,  Joseph  us,  and  others ;  Livy  trans- 
lated into  English ;  a  volume  of  drawings 
by  Da  Vinci.  A  large  sum  of  money  was 
offered  for  these  works,  which  were  origi- 
nally in  12  volumes,  by  the  King  of  En- 
land  ;  it  was,  however,  refused,  and  the  vol- 
umes were  presented  to  the  library  by 
Galeazzo  Areonote ;  11  of  them,  however, 
were  removed  to  Paris  at  the  time  the 
French  occupied  Lombardy.  There  is  also 
the  correspondence  between  Cardinal  Bern- 
bo  and  Lucretia  Borgia,  with  a  lock  of  he? 
hair  attached. 

The  principal  room  is  adorned  with  ft 
frieze  of  portraits  of  distinguished  individ- 
uals ;  it  also  contains  busts  of  Lord  Byroa, 
Thorwaldsen,  etc. 

The  Gallery  and  Museum  possess  a  greet 
many  paintings,  statues,  drawings,  etc 

The  Teatro  della  Scala.— This  is  the 
Opera-house  of  Milan,  and  is  the  finest  in 
the  world,  surpassing  even  that  of  Sat 
Carlo  at  Naples.  The  interior  arrange- 
ments are  very  fine :  it  has  six  tiers  of 
boxes,  and  will  accommodate  8600  specta- 
tor* ;  most  of  the  boxes  are  private,  ana 
have  small  rooms  attached.  The  stage  is 
150  feet  deep.  Length  of  the  building 
from  the  front  of  the  centre  box  to  the  cur- 
tain is  95  feet,  and  width  73  feet.  MUai 
has  eight  other  theatres,  two  of  which  are 
open  for  day  performances. 

Ospedale  Grande. — This  most  excellent 
and  well-regulated  institution  was  found- 
ed by  Francis  Sfbrza  in  the  15th  cent* 
ry.  It  is  open  to  all  nations  and  religions. 
Medicines  are  distributed  gratis  to  the  poor 
upon  receipt  of  physicians'  prescriptions. 
The  building  has  been  kept  in  a  flomriaB- 
ing  state  through  the  liberality  of  Fran* 
cis  Sforsa,  his  duchess  Bianca  Maria,  and 
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ether  inhabitants.  It  will  accommodate 
2500  persons,  and  the  number  of  patienta 
admitted  annually  ia  22,000.  The  system 
is  very  perfect,  as  much  so  aa  in  Paris. 
Satan  of  Charity  attend  upon  the  sick; 
the  name,  disease,  and  physician's  direc- 
tions are  recorded  over  the  head  of  each 
patient.  The  building  ia  kept  clean,  well 
ventilated,  and  free  from  any  thing  that 
is  disagreeable. 

Private  Palaces. — Some  of  these  are  very 
beaattfal.  Among  them  are  the  Serbel- 
knj,  Vitti,  Marino,  and  V iaconti  palaces ; 
also  one  of  great  beauty,  the  Palazzo  Bel- 
gioiosQ,  formerly  the  villa,  of  Napoleon, 
afterward  of  Eugene  Beauharnais. 

The  Piazza  de  AfercanH  contains  some 
remain*  of  old  Milan ;  the  large  square 
building  in  the  centre  was  the  Palazzo  dell 
Bagme,  where  assembled,  in  earlier  times, 
the  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Milan,  and  where,  at  a  later  date,  the  ducal 
courts  of  justice  sat.  Other  buildings  of  in- 
terest surround  this  piazza;  one  of  the  most 
curious  is  the  Loggia  degU  Osri ;  from  the 
balcony  in  front,  the  podesta  asked  the  as- 
sent of  the  citizens  to  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  sentences  of  criminals  were 
sere  proclaimed.  The  coats  of  arms  of  the 
six  quarters  of  the  city,  and  of  the  Viscontis- 
Sforzas,  decorate  the  front.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  piazza  is  located  the  ancient 
college.  By  the  side  of  the  Loggia  is  the 
ancient  8culo  Palatina,  in  front  of  which 
are  statues  of  St.  Augustin  and  Ausonius. 
This  is  the  business  portion  of  the  city,  and 
seme  of  the  principal  streets  are  in  this  vi- 
cinity, containing  the  best  shops  in  Milan. 

Some  of  the  principal  buildings  in  Milan 
are  the  government  and  judicial  palaces. 
City  Hall,  Mint,  Custom-house,  Treasury, 
etc  Jt  also  has  four  asylums,  several 
hospitals,  two  work-houses,  a  government 
loan  bank,  two  lyceums,  a  high  female 
school,  six  gymnasiums,  deaf  and  dumb 
school,  colleges  of  medicine,  a  military  geo- 
graphical institute,  many  primary  schools, 
and  various  societies  of  literature,  agricul- 
ture, etc. 

The  manufactures  are  silks,  velvets, 
laces,  carpets,  goldsmiths'  wares,  hats, 
leather,  earthenwares,  etc. ;  an  extensive 
commerce  in  Parmesan  cheese  and  rice; 
and,  next  to  Venice,  it  is  the  largest  book- 
Hart  in  Italy.  It  has  also  a  large  tobac- 
eo  manufactory.    The  living  is  quite  rea- 


sonable, and  affords  great  facilities  for 
study  and  amusement.  The  society  is 
good. 

From  Milan  a  very  pleasant  excursion 
can  be  made  to  Lake  Como.  Railroad  to 
the  town,  distance  28  m.  Fare,  6  f.  20  c. 
Hotel  Angelo.  Population  21,000.  Como 
was  formerly  a  town  of  some  importance. 
It  is  surrounded  by  hills,  and  defended  by 
double  walls.  It  has  four  gates,  one  of 
which,  leading  to  Milan,  is  a  grand  speci- 
men of  architecture.  It  is  quite  celebrated 
for  its  industry  and  trade.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  an  extensive  manufacturing 
place,  the  number  of  looms  exceeding  those 
of  Lyons.  The  scenery  around  Como  is 
perfectly  fascinating,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  study,  the  desire  being  so 
great  to  look  out  constantly  upon  its  pic- 
turesque loveliness.  The  public  buildings 
are  quite  numerous ;  tfiere  are  12  church- 
es, a  lyoeum  erected  by  the  French,  a  li- 
brary of  15,000  volumes,  two  female  semi- 
naries, an  ecclesiastical  college,  a  hospital, 
orphan  asylum,  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
botanic  garden,  etc.  A  handsome  casino 
has  been  added  within  a  few  years.  Its 
manufactures  are  silks,  woolen  cloths,  cot- 
ton yarn,  and  soap.  The  fine  climate  of 
Como  entices  many  visitors.  Near  the  city 
is  the  Villa  d'Este,  now  a  hotel,  formerly 
the  residence  of  Queen  Caroline  of  England. 

The  Duomo  is  an  imposing  building,  con- 
structed of  white  marble,  of  various  styles 
of  architecture.  It  contains  some  good 
paintings,  and  many  of  the  chapels  and  al- 
tars are  exceedingly  beautiful.  In  front 
of  this  cathedral  is  a  statue  of  Pliny  the 
younger,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place, 
and  so  frequently  wrote  from  the  borders 
of  the  lake.  The  sculpturing  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  Duomo,  representing  the  Flight 
into  Egypt  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
are  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

The  Lake  of  Como,  so  beautifully  de- 
scribed by  Sogers,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  hills,  surrounded  by  ancient  and  pictur- 
esque ruins.  The  views  from  every  por- 
tion of  this  lovely  sheet  of  water  constant- 
ly charm  the  eye.  Its  borders  are  covered 
with  villas,  belonging  to  people  of  wealth 
and  artists.  Bulwer  has  made  the  name 
of  Lake  Como  familiar  to  every  one  by  his 
elaborate  description  of  it  in  the  play  of 
the  Lady  of  Lyons.  The  Count  describes  to 
Pauline  his  palace  in  most  elaborate  lan- 
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gnage :  "  A  deep  vale,  shot  oat  by  Alpine 
hills  from  the  rode  world,  near  a  dear  lake 
margined  by  fruits  of  gold  and  whispering 
myrtles ;  glassing  softest  skies,  cloudless, 
save  with  rare  and  roseate  shadows;" 
there,  "A  palace  lifting  to  eternal  heaven 
its  marbled  walls  from  out  a  glossy  bower 
of  coolest  foliage  musical  with  birds.*'  So 
we  might  follow  up  the  description ;  but 
Nature  will  prove  more  lovely  and  attract- 
ive, and  those  who  visit  this  charming  spot 
will  undoubtedly  be  impressed  with  all  the 
beauties  of  scenery  which  have  inspired  so 
many  authors.     See  Switzerland, 

We  would  advise  the  traveler  now  to 
proceed  to  Florence  by  rail  via  Parma, 
Modena,  and  Bologna,  and  return  from 
Naples  by  sea  to  Genoa.  The  rail  to  Bo- 
logna has  recently  been  finished  through  to 
Florence.  In  this  manner  he  will  be  able 
to  see  the  capitals  of  the  former  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Modena,  and  the  ancient  city 
of  Bologna,  and  pass  through  a  very  inter- 
esting country,  formerly  but  little  traveled 
by  Americans  before  the  opening  of  the 
railroad. 

^From  Milan  to  Parma,  Fare,  17  75  fr. ; 
time,  8}  hours. 

If  not  pressed  for  time,  stop  a  day  at 
Piacenza,  in  former  times  a  very  fine  city, 
situated  near  the  River  Po.  Principal 
hotel  Croce  Bianco, 

Piacenza  was  founded  by  the  Romans 
200  years  before  Christ.  It  was  complete- 
ly sacked  by  the  Carthaginians  during  the 
second  Punic  War,  and,  after  numerous 
other  sieges  and  conflicts,  it  finally  passed 
during  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  house  of 
Farnese.  Sforza  at  one  time  reduced  its 
citizens  to  slavery,  and  sold  10,000  of  them 
into  bondage. 

The  Piazza  de  Cavatti  is  the  principal 
place  in  the  town :  it  is  finely  paved  with 
granite.  On  one  side  is  situated  the  Pa- 
kaua  del  Comune,  in  front  of  which  notice 
the  equestrian  statues  of  the  Dukes  Alex- 
ander and  Ranuccio  Farnese,  executed  by 
Mocchi,  a  pupil  of  John  of  Bologna.  Alex- 
ander was  the  same  duke  who  commanded 
the  armies  of  Philip  II.  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, and  took  Antwerp  in  1585. 

The  DvomOy  which  is  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Contrada  drills,  Is  the  prin- 
cipal church  of  Piacenza.  It  contains 
some  fine  frescoes  by  Caracci.  The  other 
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churches  are  Santa  Maria  di  Campapna,  by 
Bramante.  Although  in  a  very  damaged 
state,  the  beautiful  frescoes  of  Pordenone 
are  still  conspicuous. 

The  church  of  San  Sisto  is  the  richest  in 
the  town :  it  contains  several  fine  paint- 
ings.  It  was  for  this  church  that  Raphael 
painted  his  celebrated  Madonna  San  Sisto, 
now  the  principal  gem  in  the  gallery  at 
Dresden.  It  was  sold  in  1753  to  the  King 
of  Poland  for  #40,000.  Notice  the  monu- 
ment to  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of 
Charles  V.,  wife  of  Octavius  Farnese,  dujke 
of  Parma. 

From  Piacenza  to  Parma.    Time,  ty  hrs. 

Parma  is  finely  situated  on  the  Biver 
Parma,  a  branch  of  the  Po :  it  contains 
41,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotel  AU 
bergo  delta  Potto*  This  is  one  of  the  moat 
ancient  cities  of  Italy.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans  128  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  who  made  a  colony  of  it  under 
the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Parma* 
It  was  the  residence  of  the  Guelpha  daring 
the  Middle  Ages ;  was  besieged  by  the  £m- 
peror  Frederick  II.  in  1245.  It  was  for  a 
long  time  the  scene  of  violent  intestine 
wars  between  the  Visoonti,  the  Delia  Seals, 
and  the  Tend.  From  1545  to  17S1  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  princes  of  the  hooae  of 
Farnese,  at  which  time  it  became  united  to 
Spain,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Parma.  From  1815  to  1847  it  was  ruled  by 
Maria  Louisa,  empress  of  France,  and  wife 
to  Napoleon  I.  Since  1859  Parma  has 
ceased  to  be  an  independent  duchy ;  that 
and  the  duchy  of  Modena,  as  well  as  Toe- 
cany,  have  been  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Victor  Emanuel. 

The  principal  object  of  interest  ia  the 
Ducal  Palace,  which  contains  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  Picture-gallery,  Library,  Mav 
seum,  Archives,  and  Farnese  theatre.  The 
palace  contains  some  fine  pictures  by  Da- 
vid— the  Toilette,  and  a  splendid  portrait 
of  Maria  Louisa.  The  Picture-gallery  coo- 
tains  four  of  Correggio's  masterpieces* 
The  principal  is  his  St.  Jerome — the  Ma- 
donna with  the  infant  Savior,  St.  Made- 
leine, and  St.  Jerome :  it  is  known  in  Italy 
under  the  name  of//  Giorno,  "The  Day," 
in  contrast  to  his  masterpiece  in  the  gal* 
lery  at  Dresden,  which  is  "The  Night.'* 
The  entire  chamtier  is  devoted  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  this  work,  which  is  mostly  called 
The  Madonna  di  S.  Girolamo,     Hie  others 
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are  the  Madonna  dtUa  Seodetta,  or  the 
flight  into  Egypt,  Deecentfrom  the  Crom, 
Benrimg  the  Cram,  and  his  Madonna  della 
aVefa,  a  fresco  removed  entire  from  the 
church  of  St  Michael :  this  last  is  in  the 
fifarsrr.  The  gallery  contains  many  other 
valuable  paintings  by  Cancel,  F.Francia, 
sad  Van  Dyke.  In  the  Sculpture-gallery 
linn  are  several  valuable  antiques  found 
hi  the  rains  of  Velleia.  Among  the  mod- 
era  works  notice  a  bust  of  Maria.  Louis*  by 
Gum.  The  library  of  the  Academy  is 
ens  of  the  finest  in  Europe:  it  contains 
140,000  Tetanies,  100,000  engravings,  and 
18,000  pieces  of  music  It  also  contains 
•no  most  valuable  relics,  such  as  a  manu- 
sniet  of  Petrarch,  which  belonged  to  Fren- 
ch I.;  a  Hebrew  Psalm-book,  with  notes 
sr  Martin  Luther;  a  copy  of  the  Koran, 
tend  in  1688  by  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Grand  Vizier  Kara  Mus- 
tftpha  after  the  siege  of  Vienna;  a  letter 
of  Dante,  etc,  etc. 

The  Fame*  Theatre  is  also  a  most  in- 
tsmtiag  object  attached  to  the  palace:  it 
»  new  in  ruins  as  far  as  the  boxes  and 
etcOTitions  go,  hiving  been  built  nearly 
ttO  years  ago.  It  was  capable  of  holding 
MOO  people  It  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
mpsre  spectacles  produced  in  Italy  for 
ever  100  years.  It  was  erected  by  Ranuce 
Isrneie  I.  in  1618,  and  took  ten  years  to 
enikL  It  is  over  1000  feet  long  and  100 
wide:  the  Corinthian  columns  which  dec- 
orate the  proscenium  boxes  are  65  feet 
sign.  The  architect  of  this  superb  struc- 
ture was  Aleotti. 

In  the  Museum  there  are  now  20,000 
•odds  found  in  the  ruins  of  Velleia. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Duomo,  is  the  princi- 
pal religious  edifice  of  Parma ;  it  is  very 
sneient,  bavins;  been  commenced  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  12th  century.  It  is  princi- 
pally visited  by  strangers  on  account  of  the 
frescoes  of  the  cupola,  which  were  executed 
by  Correggio,  and  were  the  last  works  of 
this  celebrated  artist,  done  between  the 
years  1622  and  1630.  Notice  in  the  chapel 
of  St  Agatha  the  monument  erected  to  the 
nsmory  of  Petrarch,  who  was  archdeacon 
ef  this  church.  The  third  chapel  on  the 
right  contains  a  fine  bas-relief  representing 
s  Descent  from  the  Cross.  The  Cathedral 
should  be  visited  as  near  noon  as  possible 
h>  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  light. 
.  The  church  of  S9  Giovanni  £njmgelietau 


a  small  church,  but  in  remarkable  fine 
taste  The  cupola  was  painted  by  Cor* 
reggio,  as  well  as  numerous  other  frescoes 
therein.  Attached  to  the  chapel  is  a  con- 
vent belonging  to  the  Benedictine  order. 
It  was  from  this  church  that  the  celebra- 
ted fresco,  the  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin," 
by  Correggio,  which  is  in  the  Library,  was 
taken.  The  convent  has  been  the  refuge 
of  numerous  illustrious  persons,  among  oth- 
ers Charles  Emanuel  of  Sardinia,  the  Popes 
Pius  VI.  and  VII.  Notice  in  the  church, 
over  a  small  door  in  the  left  transept,  a 
painting  of  St.  John  by  Correggio. 

The  Madonna  della  SteocaUa,  built  in  the 
16th  century,  after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome,  is  finely  frescoed  by  Parmeggi- 
anino  and  Anselmi.  Notice  Moses  break- 
ing the  Tables  of  the  Law  and  the  Adam 
and  Eve,  also  the  monuments  of  Rossi  and 
Sforce.  In  the  crypt  the  tomb  of  Alexan- 
der Farnese  may  be  seen. 

Attached  to  the  church  of  San  Lodovico, 
a  building  of  little  merit,  formerly  the  Con- 
vent of  StJPaul,  is  the  Camera  di  San  Paolo, 
which  was  formerly  the  parlor  of  the  ab- 
bess. It  was  decorated  in  beautiful  fres- 
coes by  Correggio,  by  order  of  the  abbess, 
in  1519,  for  which  my  lady  has  received  no 
small  censure  by  different  writers,  one  of 
whom  says  that  these  nude  mythological 
figures  pertain  more  to  the  house  of  a  for- 
mer citizen  of  Herculaneum  or  Pompeia 
than  to  the  parlor  of  an  abbess.  The  ceil- 
ing is  decorated  with  emblems  of  the  chase, 
cupids,  the  Graces,  Fortune,  Adonis,  Di- 
ana, etc  The  room  should  be  visited  as 
near  noon  as  possible :  remain  in  it  some 
little  while  to  allow  your  eyes  time  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  gloom. 

Visit  the  Pakota  del  Giordano,  or  Gar- 
den of  the  Palace,  founded  by  Octavius  Far- 
nese. At  the  foot  of  the  terrace  is  the  plain 
where  Do  Coigny  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Austrians  in  1788. 

The  principal  promenade  is  the  Stra- 
doner,  a  large  boulevard  between  the  cita- 
del and  the  botanical  garden,  which,  dur- 
ing fine  weather,  is  the  rendezvous  of  prom- 
enaders  and  elegant  equipages. 

From  Parma  to  Afodma.  Time.  1}  hours. 
(Don't  depend  too  much  on  official  railway 
guides  in  regard  to  the  starting  of  trains 
from  this  point.  The  time  is  frequently 
changed.) 

Modena,  former  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
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Modena,  but  at  present,  with  the  other 
duchies,  embodied  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Principal  hotel  Albergo  ReaU.  The  town 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  between  the 
Panaro  and  Secchia,  and  contains  82,000 
inhabitants.  Unless  one  has  considerable 
time  to  spare,  the  sights  of  Modena  will 
hardly  compensate  his  stopping  here.  The 
principal  building  is  the  Ducal  Palace, 
which  is  quite  extensive,  and  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  former  sixe  of  the  state. 
The  apartments  are  large  and  magnificent, 
and  formerly  contained  many  fine  works 
of  art.  It  has,  however,  recently  been 
converted  into  a  military  school,  and  its 
fine  collection  of  pictures  removed  to  Tu- 
rin. The  Library  contains  90,000  volumes 
and  numerous  precious  manuscripts,  among 
others  one  of  Dante,  with  his  miniature. 
The  Cathedral  dates  back  to  the  11th  cen- 
tury. The  architect  was  Villafranca.  It 
was  commenced  under  the  direction  of  the 
Countess  Mathilde,  and  contains  numerous 
paintings. 

The  Campanile,  or  Ghirlandina,  was 
erected  in  the  18th  century :  it  is  one  of 
the  highest  in  Northern  Italy,  measuring 
845  feet.  It  received  its  name  on  account 
of  the  garland  of  flowers  in  bronze  on  the 
summit  of  the  weathercock.  It  is  slightly 
inclined  from  the  perpendicular,  leaning 
toward  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  The 
former  ducal  garden  forms  the  principal 
promenade  for  the  citizens. 

The  Lapidary  Museum  contains  numer- 
ous Egyptian  and  other  relics,  consisting 
of  sarcophagi,  ancient  inscriptions,  etc.      , 

From  Modena  to  Bologna.  Time,  1  hour 
(by  rail). 

Bologna,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
portant cities  of  Italy,  is  finely  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  between  the  riv- 
ers Reno,  Aposa,  and  Savena :  it  contains 
80,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels  San 
Marco  and  Brim.  Bologna  was  founded 
by  the  Etruscans,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Felsina.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Romans 
190  yean  before  Christ :  it  was  declared  a 
free  city  by  Charlemagne,  and  became  rich 
and  powerful  by  its  commerce ;  was  the 
scene  of  the  most  sanguinary  intestine 
quarrels  between  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibe- 
lines.  In  conjunction  with  the  Pope,  it 
took  the  part  of  the  Guelphs  against  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II. ;  took  his  son,  King 
Enzio,  prisoner  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Fos- 


sata,  and  kept  him  in  custody  until  his 
death  twenty-two  years  after.  Is  was  the 
scene  of  the  interview  between  Pops  Leo 
X.  and  Francis  II.  of  France  in  1615,  and 
between  Clement  VII.  and  Charles  V.  hi 
1580  and  1582.  In  1547  the  celebrated 
Council  of  Trent  assembled  here.  In  1796 
it  was  incorporated  by  France  in  the  Cis* 
alpine  republic,  and  in  1815  was  attached 
to  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  in  1869  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Bologna  has  borne  a  most  conspicuous 
part  in  the  world  of  arts  and  letters.  Its 
school  of  painters  numbers  such  srtirts 
as  the  two  Caraccis,  Domenkhino,  whom 
Poussin  regarded  as  the  greatest  painter 
after  Raphael ;  Guido  Reno,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  painters  of  Italy;  Guercina,Al* 
bana,  and  Lanfranca  •  with  such  later  stan 
as  Pasinelli,  who  sought  to  unite  the  beau* 
tiftil  designs  of  Raphael  with  the  brilnant 
coloring  of  Paul  Veronese,  and  Carlo  Cfr  i 
nani,  who  sought  to  associate  the  grace  of  | 
Correggio  with  the  science  of  Annibals 
Caracci.  In  1119  Bologna  founded  bar 
Unwtrtitg,  the  most  ancient  and  ceMmv  , 
ted  in  the  world.  As  early  as  1216  its  pa-  i 
pils  amounted  to  10,000,  Irnerins,  who 
here  taught  jurisprudence,  was  renowned  | 
throughout  the  world.  Medicine,  theolo- 
gy, and  philosophy  were  also  taught  Sons 
of  the  most  famous  doctors  were  females,  i 
Among  those  were  Madame  Manzoliva> 
Laura  Bassi,  Clotilde  Tambroni  (a  Greek), 
and  Novella  d'Andrea :  this  last  was  st 
beautiful  that  she  was  obliged  to  hide  her- 
self behind  a  curtain  during  her  lectures, 
that  she  might  not  distract  the  attention 
of  her  pupils  by  her  beauty.  It  was  st 
Bologna  that  the  anatomy  of  the  hmnaa 
figure  was  first  taught,  and  here,  in  17891, 
galvanism  was  first  discovered  by  Joseph 
Galvani. 

-The  outside  view  of  Bologna  is  very 
fine :  its  numerous  churches  (180  in  num- 
ber),'convents  (20),  and  palaces,  its  peevi* 
iar  towers  and  high  arcades,  give  it  a  very 
singular  and  interesting  appearance. 

The  principal  building  is  the  Church  rf 
St.  Petronwe,  which  is  the  finest  in  the  city. 
It  was  commenced  in  1890,  and  is  built  la 
the  Tuscan-Gothic  style.  Had  it  best 
built  according  to  the  original  plans  of  VI- 
cenzi  it  would  have  been  the  longest  in  the 
world,  viz.,  044  feet  (see  the  plans  and  mod- 
els in  the  sacristy).   As  it  now  is,  it  is  out? 
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100  feet  long  Mid  166  wide.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  chapels,  which  are  the  most 
remarkable  pert  of  the  building ;  most  of 
them  were  magnificently  frescoed,  but  are 
now  much  faded.  Notice  in  one  of  the 
chapels  on  the  left  as  yon  enter  (Bacciochi) 
the  monuments  of  Elisa  Bonaparte,  her 
hatband,  and  four  children :  they  are  the 
work  of  the  two  Franzoni,  and  are  of  the 
purest  white  marble.  The  altar-piece  is 
by  Costa— *  Madonna  on  the  Throne  sur- 
rooaded  by  saints.  Notice  some  very  cu- 
rioas  frescoes  in  the  second  chapel  on  the 
light  On  the  floor  of  the  church  may  be 
ma  the  meridional  line  traced  by  the  as- 
tronomer Cassini  in  1668.  On  the  24th 
day  of  February,  1580,  Pope  Clement  VII. 
crowned  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  under  the 
canopy  of  the  choir.  This  was  the  last 
German  emperor  crowned  in  Italy.  No- 
tice, while  examining  the  models  of  the 
church,  the  bas-reliefs  by  Proporzia  di  Ros- 
si. This  beautiful  and  most  remarkable 
young  woman,  who  was  equally  proficient 
as  an  engraver,  sculptor,  musician,  and 
painter,  was  celebrated  for  her  attachment 
to  a  young  man  named  Malvaaia,  who  for 
a  long  time  was  indifferent  to  her  love  (al- 
though in  the  end  he  did  succumb).  In 
awiepresentation  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's 
win,  she  carved  her  own  portrait  to  repre- 
sent the  latter  and  her  lover  that  of  Jo- 
seph. 

The  second  chapel  on  the  left  as  you  en- 
ter contains  a  golden  safe  let  into  the  wall 
ever  the  altar :  it  contains  the  head  of  St. 
xetronius,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city. 

Next  in  importance  to  St.  Petronius  is 
the  Caere*  of  St.  DomMco,  founded  by  that 
•nut  In  the  12th  century.  St.  Dominico 
wit  born  in  Castile,  Spain,  in  1170,  and  be- 
ceme  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  order 
of  monks  called  the  Dominicans :  he  lived 
for  a  long  time  in  the  convent  attached  to 
this  church.  In  the  chapel  of  St.  Domin- 
e»  is  his  tomb,  surmounted  with  a  cupola, 
fad  decorated  with  bas-reliefs,  represent- 
ing scenes  in  the  life  of  that  saint,  by  Pia- 
■*».  A  small  kneeling  angel  in  white 
ftuible,  to  the  left  of  the  altar,  is  by  Mi- 
ehsel  Angelo.  This  tomb  is  considered 
eat  of  the  finest  works  of  the  19th  century. 

Opposite  to  this  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Bo- 
any,  which  is  ornamented  with  frescoes 
by  Guido  and  Caraoci.  Notice  on  the  left 
fit.  Dominico  burning  the  Books  of  the 


Heretics.  In  this  chapel  is  the  tomb  of 
Guido  Rene.  The  ceiling  of  the  dome  over 
the  high  altar  was  frescoed  by  Michael 
Angelo.  Notice  in  the  left  transept  the 
preserved  body  of  Serophini  Coppoue,  who 
died  400  years  ago :  without  the  swathing 
of  the  Egyptian  mummies,  it  has  been  kept 
in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation. 

San  Giaoomo  Maggiore,  situated  in  the 
street  San  Donate,  near  the  tower  of  Asi- 
nelle,  was  founded  in  1267,  and  restored  in 
1862.  The  pictures  contained  in  the  dif- 
ferent chapels  are  very  fine.  The  Madon- 
na in  the  chapel  of  the  Bentivola  family  is 
considered  the  masterpiece  of  Francia  Fran- 
cia. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Pietro,  com- 
menced in  1605,  contains  but  a  single  nave. 
The  picture  of  the  Annunciation,  over  the 
high  altar,  is  the  last  work  of  Louis  Ca- 
raccL 

There  are  several  other  churches  of  more 
or  less  interest. 

Accidentia  detta  Bella  Art*,  which  con- 
tains the  Picture-gallery,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Italy,  is  situated  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  city.  In  addition  to  the 
gallery  of  paintings  it  contains  the  Arse- 
nal, with  quantities  of  arms  taken  from  dif- 
ferent nations.  The  gallery  is  visible  ev- 
ery day  except  Sundays :  it  comprises  eight 
saloons*  The  principal  gems  in  this  col- 
lection are  Raphael's  St.  Cecilia  in  Ecsta- 
sies, one  of  his  masterpieces.  It  was  re- 
moved to  Paris  by  Napoleon  I.,  but  re- 
turned in  1815.  The  Death  of  St.  Peter,  by 
Domenichino ;  Samson  destroying  the  Phi- 
listines, by  Guido.  The  Madonna  della 
Pieta,  by  the  same  artist.  The  Baptism  of 
Christ,  by  Albana:  it  was  from  this  picture 
that  Domenichino  took  his  ideas  for  his 
masterpiece  at  Rome.  The  Martyrdom  of 
SL  Agnes,  by  Domenichino,  for  a  long  time 
the  principal  object  of  attraction  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  The  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Innocents,  by  Guido.  The  Ma- 
donna, toith  SL  Augustine  and  other  saints, 
by  Francia.  The  Apparition  of  the  Savior 
to  Mary  Magdalen  under  the  figure  of  a 
gardener,  by  Calvart. 

A  fee  of  one  franc  is  expected  by  the 
custodian. 

In  the  Rez-de-Chautsee  may  be  seen  the 
pictures  of  the  living  artists  of  Bologna. 
The  studio  of  Baruzzi,  one  of  Italy's  best 
sculptors,  should  be  visited:  be  was  a  pu- 
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pil  of  Canova's,  and  his  Venuses  are  Justly 
celebrated. 

The  University  and  Museum  of  Antiquities 
should  also  be  visited :  the  last-named  con- 
tains a  library  of  200,000  volumes.  The 
great  savan,  Joseph  Mezeofanti,  -who  was 
born  at  Bologna  in  1776,  was  formerly  li- 
brarian here.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  by 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  At  the  age  of  36  he 
spoke  fluently  18  languages,  and  at  his 
death  42.  There  is  also  a  public  library, 
open  from  10  until  2. 

The  distance  from  Bologna  to  Florence 
via  Pistoia  is  open  by  rail  the  whole  dis- 
tance, with  the  exception  of  about  two 
hours  by  diligence.  Probably  next  year 
it  will  be  open  the  entire  distance. 

Pistoia,  finely  situated  a  mile  distant 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Ombrone,  a 
branch  of  the  Arno,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  and  contains  a  population  of 
12,000.  Principal  hotels  HGlobo  and  Stella 
d*Oro.  Pistoia  gave  birth  during  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  two  powerful  factions 
the  "Blacks"  and  " Whites,"  originally 
the  same  family,  which  for  a  long  time  des- 
olated the  country.  Some  of  the  members 
of  this  family,  which  was  closely  connect* 
ed,  were  playing  cards  in  a  tavern,  when 
one  of  them  grossly  insulted  and  wounded 
another,  who,  in  turn,  laid  in  ambuscade  for 
the  brother  of  the  insulter,  Judge  Vanni, 
whom  he  severely  wounded;  but  the  fa- 
ther of  the  young  man,  knowing  the  cus- 
toms of  the  times,  and  wishing  to  appease 
the  family  of  Vanni,  sent  his  son  to  the 
judge,  but,  instead  of  being  disarmed  by 
this  submission,  they  cut  off  the  hand  of 
the  young  man,  and  in  this  state  returned 
it  to  his  father,  whose  thirst  for  vengeance 
was  entered  into  by  every  member  of  his 
immediate  family. 

Pistoia  is  a  commercial  town,  with  nu- 
merous manufactories  of  cloths,  arms,  and 
organs.  Pistols  were  originally  manufac- 
tured in  this  town,  hence  the  name.  There 
are  several  fine  churches  in  Pistoia  well 
worth  a  visit.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  Ca- 
thedral deserve  particular  notice :  some  of 
them  are  by  the  famous  Andrea  della  Rob- 
bia.  Notice  particularly  the  monument 
of  the  poet  Gino.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the 
church  of  St.  Andrea,  by  Giovanni  da  Pisa, 
are  well  worth  particular  notice. 

The  church  of  Santa  Maria  deW  Umilia 

la  the  finest  church  in  the  city :  it  is  o£  oc- 
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tagon  form  and  in  the  Corinthian  order. 
It  was  constructed  by  Vitoni,  a  pupil  of 
Bramante,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century.  It  contains  several  fine  paint- 
ings. 

The  palace  of  Prince  Rospigliosi  con- 
tains some  very  fine  pictures. 

To  Florence  the  distance  by  rail  is  one 
hour. 

[In  one  hour  from  Milan  we  pass  through 
the  battle-field  of  Magenta,  and  soon  arrive 
at  the  ancient  town  of  Novara.  Hotels, 
Albergo  de  tre  Jit,  Albergo  d* Italia.  Pop- 
ulation 29,000.  Novara  is  situated  upon 
rising  ground  above  the  plain  of  Terdop* 
pia,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  forti- 
fications which  had  witnessed  many  an 
attack,  but  they  have  now  mostly  passed 
away.  Monte  Rosa  is  seen  to  great  ad- 
vantage from  this  point;  the  plain  around 
is  highly  cultivated,  but,  owing  to  tfes 
marshv  soil,  the  neighborhood  is  unheal- 
thy. 

It  was  to  the  south  of  this  town,  almost 
in  its  suburbs,  that  occurred  on  the  23d 
of  March,  1849,  the  sanguinary  action  be*  y 
tween  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese, 
which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  abdication  of  the  brave  and 
chivalrous  Carlo  Alberto.  That  nnftattt* 
nate  sovereign,  pressed  by  the  democratic 
party  at  Turin,  denounced  the  armistftct 
into  which  he  had  entered  in  August  of 
the  preceding  year,  after  his  unsuccessful 
campaign  of  Adige  and  the  Mincio,  and 
prepared  to  invade  the  Austrian  territory 
by  crossing  the  Ticino  on  the  21st  of  March. 
On  the  same  day  the  veteran  Radetsky  in- 
vaded the  Piedraonteae  territory  by  cross- 
ing the  same  river  at  Pavia  with  a  well- 
equipped  army  of  60,000  men  in  four  di- 
visions. Without  losing  a  moment,  his 
advanced  guard  was  put  into  motion  in 
the  direction  of  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Piedmontese  army,  then  lying  between 
Novara  and  Trecate.  After  a  hard-fought 
action  at  Mortars  on  the  21st,  in  which 
the  Piedmontese  were  worsted,  the  Austri- 
ans advanced  upon  Novara,  where  both 
armies  were  engaged  on  the  28d — the  Aus- 
trians under  Radetsky,  the  Piedmontese 
commanded  by  the  Polish  general  Cber- 
worowski,  under  the  king  in  person.  The 
site  of  the  battle  is  a  little  south  of  the 
town,  in  the  space  separating  the  Agogna 
and  Terdoppia  streams.    The  heat  «t~  the 
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action  was  between  Olengo  and  the  chap- 
el of  La  Bioocca,  about  one  mile  south  of 
Kovara,  on  the  road  to  Mortara.  The 
PSedmontese  performed  prodigies  of  valor, 
led  on  by  Carlo  Alberto  and  his  sons,  the 
Dukes  of  Savoy  (the  present  king)  and 
Genoa.  The  conflict  lasted  during  the 
whole  day,  and  at  its  close  the  Piedmont- 
eae  retired  through  the  town,  committing 
some  acts  of  pillage  and  disorder.  On  the 
|  26th  of  March  an  armistice  was  signed,  in 
which  Radetsky  showed  much  generosity 
as  a  victor,  the  whole  campaign,  from  the 
crowing  of  the  Po  at  Pavia,  having  only 
lasted  live  days. 

The  principal  buildings  of  Novara  are 
tiie  Cathedral,  the  Dominican  church,  the 
church  of  St  Gaudenzio,  etc. 

The  Duomo  is  a  fine  edifice,  although 
both  exterior  and  interior  have  been  great- 
ly damaged.     The  high  altar  is  a  splendid 
piece  of  workmanship.     The  pavement, 
composed  of  black  and  white  mosaic,  was 
laid  in  the  Roman  manner  in  the  ninth 
century.    The  figures  of  birds  in  the  me- 
dallion represent  their  subjects  in  an  inter- 
esting manner,  as  follows :  the  Pelican, 
emblematical  of  the  love  of  our  Savior ;  the 
Phoenix,  of  the  resurrection ;  the  Stork,  of 
filial  piety,  etc.     There  are  many  other 
relics  in  this  Duomo  which  will  interest 
the  traveler.    Church  of  San  Pietro  al  Ro- 
*trio  is  celebrated  for  being  the  spot  where 
the  sentence  was  passed  upon  Frati  Dol- 
cino  in  1907.    Ho  and  Margaret,  the  beau- 
tifal  nun,  whom  he  abducted  from  her  con- 
Tent,  were  burned  alive  March  23d,  1807. 
The  Basilica  of  San  Gaudenzio  was  erected 
to  commemorate  the  name  of  the  patron 
taint  and  first  bishop  of  Novara.     One  of 
the  chapels  contains  a  superior  work  of 
Gaudenzio  Ferrari,  consisting  of  six  apart- 
ments.    The  subject  is  the  Nativity,  with 
Madonna  and  Child,  and  saints  with  at- 
tending angel.     A  lofty  bell-tower  is  at- 
tached to  this  church,  which  is  visible  for 
a  long  distance,  and  forms  quite  an  attract- 
ive and  conspicuous  object. 

Novara  has  a  number  of  public  build- 
ings, many  convents,  several  hospitals  and 
colleges,  a  theatre,  and  a  government  bank. 
The  manufactures  are  chiefly  silk,  linen 
fabrics,  and  leather. 

If  travelers  intend  returning  from  Italy 
ma  ML  Cenls,  they  had  better  proceed  di- 
rtct  to  Genoa  wa  Alexandria.    If  there  be 


any  donbts  about  returning  that  way,  they 
had  better  proceod  from  Novara  to  Turin, 
and,  after  visiting  the  late  capital  of  Vic- 
tor Emanuel,  proceed  direct  to  Genoa. 

From  Novara  to  Alexandria,  distance  41 
miles ;  fare,  6  f.  60  c.  Hotel,  A  Ibergo  Nuo- 
vo.  Alexandria  has  a  population  of  54,000, 
and  is  the  most  remarkable  monument  of 
the  Lombard  League,  situated  between  the 
Tanaro  and  Bormida.  By  the  sovereigns 
of  the  house  of  Savoy  it  has  been  strong- 
ly fortified.  The  most  prominent  and  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  city  is  the  citadel, 
built  in  1728.  In  the  centre  of  the  for- 
tress, which  is  immensely  large,  is  a  par- 
ish church,  extensive  armories,  and  bar- 
racks. The  Duomo. — Principal  work  of 
art  in  this  building  is  the  colossal  statue 
of  St.  Joseph  of  Parodi.  Of  the  palaces, 
the  finest  specimen  is  the  Palazzo  Ghilino, 
built  by  Count  Alfieri,  now  belonging  to 
the  king. 

There  are  but  few  attractions  in  Alex- 
andria. In  April  and  October  two  large 
business  fairs  are  held  here,  and  goods  are 
arranged  and  sold  in  a  kind  of  bazar  erect- 
ed for  this  purpose.  It  is  both  expensive 
and  inconvenient  to  stop  in  the  city  while 
these  fairs  are  going  on.  Alexandria  was 
founded  in  the  12th  century.  It  has  al- 
ways been  considered  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  Italy  on  the  side  of  France.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  are  silk,  cloth,  and  lin- 
en. Churches  are  numerous ;  there  are 
also  hospitals,  a  town  house,  gymnasium, 
theatre,  public  library,  etc. 

The  battle-field  of  Marengo  lies  a  little 
east  of  the  town.  This  was  one  of  Napo- 
leon's hardest-fought  battles.  Abbott,  in 
his  Life  of  Napoleon,  describes  this  action : 

"Before  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  of  June,  Melas,  the  Austrian  general, 
having  accumulated  40,000  men,  including 
7000  cavalry  and  200  pieces  of  cannon,  made 
an  impetuous  assault  upon  the  French,  but 
20,000  in  number,  drawn  up  upon  the  plain 
of  Marengo.  Desaix,  with  a  reserve  of 
6000  men,  was  at  such  a  distance,  nearly 
80  miles  from  Marengo,  that  he  could  not 
possibly  be  recalled  before  the  close  of 
the  day.  The  danger  was  frightful  that 
the  French  would  be  entirely  cut  to  pieces 
before  any  succor  could  arrive.  But  the 
quick  ear  of  Desaix  caught  the  sound  of 
the  heavy  cannonade  as  it  came  booming 
over  the  plain  like  distant  thunder.    He 
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sprang  from  his  conch  and  listened*  The 
heavy  and  uninterrupted  roar  proclaimed 
a  pitched  battle,  and  he  was  alarmed  for 
his  beloved  chief.  Immediately  he  roused 
his  troops,  and  they  started  upon  the  rush 
to  succor  their  comrades.  Napoleon  dis- 
patched courier  after  courier  to  hurry  the 
division  along,  while  his  troops  stood  firm 
through  terrific  hours  as  their  ranks  were 
plowed  by  the  murderous  discharges  of 
their  foes.  At  last  the  destruction  was  too 
awful  for  mortal  man  to  endure.  Many 
divisions  of  the  army  broke  and  fled,  cry- 
ing, l All  is  lost:  save  himself  who  can!1 

"A  scene  of  frightful  disorder  ensued. 
The  whole  plain  was  covered  with  fugi- 
tives, swept  like  an  inundation  before  the 
multitudinous  Austrians.  Napoleon  still 
held  a  few  squares  together,  who  slowly 
and  sullenly  retreated,  while  200  pieces  of 
artillery,  closely  pressing  them,  poured  in- 
cessant death  into  their  ranks.  Every  foot 
of  ground  was  left  encumbered  with  the 
dead.  It  was  now  8  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Melas,  exhausted  with  toil,  and  as- 
sured that  he  had  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory, left  General  Zach  to  finish  the  work. 
He  retired  to  his  head-quarters,  and  im- 
mediately dispatched  couriers  over  all  Eu- 
rope to  announce  the  great  victory  of  Ma- 
rengo. '  Melas  is  too  sanguine,'  said  an 
Austrian  veteran,  who  had  before  encoun- 
tered Napoleon  at  Areola  and  Rivoli ;  '  de- 
pend upon  it,  our  day's  work  is  not  yet 
done.  Napoleon  will  be  yet  upon  us  with 
his  reserve.'  Just  then  the  anxious  eye 
of  the  First  Consul  espied  the  solid  col- 
umns of  Desaix  entering  the  plain.  De- 
saix, plunging  his  spurs  into  his  horse, 
outstripped  all  the  rest,  and  galloped  into 
the  presence  of  Napoleon.  As  he  cast  a 
glance  over  the  wild  confusion  and  devas- 
tation of  the  field,  he  exclaimed  hurriedly, 
'  I  see  that  the  battle  is  lost.  I  suppose  I 
can  do  no  more  for  you  than  to  secure  your 
retreat.'  '  By  no  means, '  Napoleon  replied, 
with  apparently  as  much  composure  as  if 
he  had  been  sitting  by  his  own  fireside ; 
*  the  battle,  I  trust,  is  gained.  Charge  with 
your  column.  The  disordered  troops  will 
rally  in  your  rear." 

"Like  a  rock,  Desaix,  with  his  solid 
phalanx  of  10,000  men,  met  the  on-rolling 
billow  of  Austrian  victory.  At  the  same 
time,  Napoleon  dispatched  an  order  to  Kel- 
iarman  with  his  cavalry  to  charge  the  tri- 
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umphant  column  of  the  Austrians  in  flank* 
It  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  field  was  changed.  Napoleon 
rode  along  the  lines  of  those  on  the  retreat, 
exclaiming, '  My  friends,  we  have  retreat- 
ed far  enough.  It  is  now  our  turn  to  ad- 
vance. Recollect  that  I  am  in  the  habit 
of  sleeping  on  the  field  of  battle.1 

"  The  fugitives,  reanimated  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  reserve,  immediately  rallied 
in  their  rear.  The  double  charge  in  front 
and  flank  was  instantly  made.  The  Aus- 
trians were  checked  and  staggered.  A 
tornado  of  bullets  from  Desaix's  division 
swept  their  ranks.  They  poured  an  an- 
swering volley  into  the  hosoms  of  the 
French.  A  bullet  pierced  the  heart  of 
Desaix,  and  he  fell,  and  almost  immediate- 
ly expired.  His  last  words  were, '  Tell  the 
First  Consul  that  my  only  regret  in  dying 
is  to  have  perished  before  having  done 
enough  to  live  in  the  recollection  of  pos- 
terity.' 

'  *  The  soldiers,  who  devotedly  loved  him, 
saw  his  fall,  and  rushed  more  madly  on  to 
avenge  his  death.  The  swollen  tide  of 
uproar,  confusion,  and  dismay  now  turned, 
and  rolled  in  surging  billows  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Hardly  one  moment  now 
elapsed  before  the  Austrians,  flushed  with 
victory,  found  themselves  overwhelmed  by 
defeat.  In  the  midst  of  this  terrific  scene, 
an  aid  rode  up  to  Napoleon  and  said, '  De- 
saix is  dead.'  But  a  moment  before  they 
were  conversing  side  by  side.  Napoleon 
pressed  his  head  convulsively  with  his 
hand,  and  exclaimed  mournfully, '  Why  is 
it  not  permitted  me  to  weep !'  Victory  at 
such  a  price  is  dear. 

"  The  French  now  made  the  welkin  ring 
with  shouts  of  victory.  Indescribable  dis- 
may filled  the  Austrian  ranks  as  wildly 
they  rushed  before  their  unrelenting  pur- 
suers. Their  rout  was  utter  and  hopeless. 
When  the  sun  went  down  on  this  field  of 
blood,  after  twelve  hours  of  the  most  fright- 
ful carnage,  a  scene  was  presented  horrid 
enough  to  appal  the  heart  of  a  demon. 
More  than  20,000  human  beings  wars 
strewn  upon  the  ground,  the  dying  and 
the  dead  weltering  in  gore,  and  in  every 
conceivable  form  of  disfiguration.  Hones, 
with  limbs  torn  from  their  bodies,  were 
straggling  in  convulsive  agonies.  Frag- 
ments of  guns  and  swords,  and  of  military 
wagons  of  every  description,  were  strewed 
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arwmd  in  wild  rain.  Frequent  piercing 
cries,  which  agony  extorted  from  the  lac- 
eiated  victims  of  war,  rose  above  the  gen- 
eral moanings  of  anguish,  which,  like  wail- 
ings  of  the  storm,  fell  heavily  upon  the  ear. 
The  shades  of  night  were  now  descending 
upon  this  awful  scene  of  misery.  The  mul- 
titude of  the  wounded  was  so  great  that, 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions  of 
the  surgeons,  hour  after  hour  of  the  long 
night  lingered  away,  while  thousands  of 
the  wounded  and  the  dying  bit  the  dust  in 
their  agony," 


TTOIN. 

From  Kovara  to  Txtrm,  59  miles.  The 
principal  hotel  is  Hotel  d*  V Europe,  oppo- 
site the  king's  palace,  one  of  the  best  hotels 
in  Europe,  patronized  by  the  first  families ; 
English  spoken. 

Turin  has  a  population  (in  1862)  of 
214,000 ;  it  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed ; 
the  last  injuries  it  sustained  were  in  1556, 
at  which  time  the  suburbs  were  demolisb- 
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ed,  also  the  amphitheatre,  and  many  other 
Roman  remains.  The  reconstruction  of 
the  city  was  commenced  by  Emanuele  Fil- 
iberto  and  Carlo  Emanuele  I. ;  it  is,  how* 
ever,  more  deeply  indebted  to  Carlo  Eman- 
uele II.  and  Vittoria  Amadeo  II.  The 
three  late  kings  and  the  reigning  monarch 
have  done  still  more  to  increase  its  im- 
provements. It  was  made  a  military  sta- 
tion by  Julius  Cssar  on  the  invasion  of 
Gaul.  In  812  a  great  victory  was  gained 
over  Maxentius  by  Constantino  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  Dukes  of  Savoy 
took  possession  of  it  in  1032,  and  it  became 
their  capital  in  1281 ;  through  Francis  I., 
the  French,  in  1586,  took  possession,  and 
retained  it  for  26  years ;  they  again  took 
it  in  1640.  In  1706  it  was  invested  with  a 
most  powerful  French  army,  and  the  prep- 
aration for  this,  the  most  celebrated  of  Tu- 
rin's sieges,  was  immense ;  the  talents  of 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  se- 
cured an  easy  victory  over  the  French  Sep- 
tember 7th  of  the  same  year. 

Turin  is  situated  between  the  Dora  Ri- 
paria  and  the  Po,  just  beyond  the  junction 
of  these  two  rivers ;  it  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
four  miles  in  circuit ;  it  is  now  an  unforti- 
fied town,  situated  in  a  well-watered  plain, 
richly  cultivated,  approached  by  four  roads 
lined  with  forest  trees.  The  city  makes 
but  little  show  at  a  distance,  in  consequence 
of  being  built  on  a  flat;  there  are  not  many 
domes  and  towers,  nor  are  they  lofty,  and 
on  looking  down  upon  the  city  from  the 
surrounding  hills,  the  red  tile  roofs  give  it 
a  dingy  and  unpleasant  appearance ;  how- 
ever, its  clean  streets,  fine  hotels,  and  the 
regularity  of  its  formation  cause  it  to  be 
much  admired.  There  is  not  a  mean-look- 
ing house  in  the  city,  and  even  the  resi- 
dences of  the  poorer  classes  are  almost  pal- 
aces. 

"  Turin  forms  a  perfect  contrast  with  all 
the  cities  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see 
in  Italy ;  it  is  new,  fresh,  and  regular,  in- 
stead of  antique  and  in  decay;  and  the 
buildings  all  alike  are  collectively  magnifi- 
cent, if  not  quite  so  in  detail,  the  material 
being  only  brick  coated  over  in  imitation 
of  stone.  A  profusion  of  running  water 
keeps  the  fine  wide  pavement  clean.  All 
round  the  town,  ancient  trees,  of  luxuriant 
growth,  oppose  their  impenetrable  shade  to 
the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun.  *fhe  views 
of  the  Alps  are  magnificent.*' 
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u  Who  first  behold*  thoae  everlasting  clouds, 
Seed-time  and  harvest,  morning,  noon,  and 

night, 
Still  where  they  were,  steadfast,  immovable; 
Who  fiiiet  beholds  the  Alps  that  mighty  chain 
Of  mountains  stretching  on  from  ea  it  to  west 
80  uiaaaive,  yet  so  nhodowy,  t>o  ethereal, 
Aa  to  belong  rather  to  heaven  than  earth, 
But  instantly  receives  into  his  eoul 
A  sen*,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 
A  something  that  informs  him  'tis  a  moment 
Whence  be  may  date  henceforward  and  for- 
ever. 

"Tome  they  seemed  the  barriers  of  a  world, 
Saying  thim  fur,  no  farther !  and  as  o'er 
The  level  plain  I  traveled  silently, 
Rearing  litem  more  and  more  day  after  day. 
My  wandering  thought*  my  only  company, 
And  they  before  me  still,  oft  a*  I  looked 
A  strange  delight,  mingled  with  fear,  came 

o'er  me, 
A  wonder  as  at  things  I  had  not  heard  of! 
Oft  as  I  looked  i  felt  as  though  it  were 
For  me  the  fir*t  time," 

The  climate  of  Turin  is  changeable,  and, 
at  most  times,  disagreeable.  A  lovely 
range  of  hills,  called  the  Collina  di  Torina, 
rise  beyond  the  Po  to  the  height  of  1600 
feet ;  many  beautiful  villas,  with  gardens 
attached,  arc  situated  upon  the  summit. 
The  architecture  of  the  city  is  attributed 
to  two  celebrated  persons,  Guarini,  em- 
ployed by  Carlo  Emanuele  II.,  and  J u va- 
ra, by  Vittoria  Amadeo  II. 

The  Duomo. — This  is  the  oldest  of  the 
sacred  buildings  of  Turin,  founded  origin- 
ally about  the  year  602  by  Agilulph,  king  of 
the  Lombards.  It  has  been  much  admired 
for  its  appearance ;  the  interior  has  recent- 
ly been  decorated  with  frescoes,  among 
which  is  a  copy  of  the  Cenacola  of  Da  Vin- 
ci. The  most  remarkable  of  the  few  mon- 
uments in  the  Cathedral  is  that  of  Claude 
Seyssell,  archbishop  of  Turin.  In  the  chap- 
el of  Santo  Sinode  is  preserved  the  wind- 
ing-sheet of  our  Savior.  This  Cathedral 
was  formerly  one  of  the  wealthiest  church- 
es in  Italy,  possessing  as  it  did  immensely 
valuable  treasures  in  the  way  of  vases, 
images,  candlesticks,  etc.  The  greater 
part  of  them,  however,  have  been  sold  to 
pay  for  the  erection  of  the  bridge  across 
the  Po  in  this  city,  and  to  improve  the 
Tuileries  at  Paris,  and  building  the  Rue  de 
Bivoli.  In  the  tacristy  is  a  statue  of  the 
Virgin  under  a  silver-gilt  canopy.  On 
the  8th  ot  September  a  procession  takes 
place  in  honor  of  the  nativity  of  the  Vir- 
gin, also  to  commemorate  the  deliverance 
of  the  city  from  the  French ;  the  illumina- 
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tions  at  the  time  of  these  processions  are 
very  beautiful. 

The  Chapel  of  Santo  Sindme  is  one  of 
the  l>est  efforts  of  Guarini.  In  the  capi- 
tals of  the  columns  the  crown  of  thorns  is 
exquisitely  interwoven  with  the  acanthus 
leaves.  The  altar  is  of  black  marble,  and 
the  shrine  which  is  placed  upon  it  is  of 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones ;  swpend- 
ed  from  either  side  are  four  silver  lamps, 
presented  by  the  late  queen ;  the  pave- 
ment is  beautifully  inlaid  with  bronze 
stars.  Monuments  to  four  of  the  most  il- 
lustrious members  of  the  house  of  Savor 
have  been  placed  around  the  sanctuary  by 
the  late  king,  Charles  Albert  Here  also 
is  a  sitting  statue  of  the  late  queen,  Marie 
Adelaide. 

Church  of  La  Consolaia  is  located  oppo- 
site to  the  handsome  column  of  granite 
upon  which  is  placed  a  statue  of  the  Virgin 
of  the  Consolation  after  the  cessation  of 
the  cholera. 

Church  of  del  Corpus  Dommi,  designed  by 
Count  Allien,  is  one  of  the  grandest  and 
richest  in  Turin.  In  this  church  are  three 
paintings  representing  a  miracle  which  oc- 
curred in  1453,  namely,  the  recovery  of  a 
piece  of  sacramental  plate  which  contained 
the  blessed  wafer.  It  was  stolen  by  a  sol- 
dier during  the  pillage  of  Ezflles.  While 
passing  the  church  door,  the  vase  fell  from 
the  back  of  the  ass  which  was  carrying  it 
to  the  ground,  and  it  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  wafer  ascended  into  the  air, 
and,  surrounded  with  rays  of  most  brilliant 
light,  remained  suspended  until  it  was  tak- 
en possession  of  by  the  bishop,  who  came 
out  to  receive  it. 

The  Palatzo  Royal  is  located  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  city,  in  the  Piasza  d»  CatUttt,* 
large,  elegant  square,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  the  former  palace  of  the  dukes  of 
Savoy.  The  architecture  of  the  royal  pal- 
ace is  not  particularly  attractive,  but  the 
apartments  are  large  and  richly  adorned. 
There  are  many  paintings  by  artists  of  the 
Flemish  school  and  others,  including  Ti- 
tian, Guercino,  Albani,  and  Murillo.  There 
is  also  a  fine  equestrian  statue  of  Amadeus 
I.  The  gardens  attached  to  the  palace  an 
open  daily  to  the  public,  and  are  a  fash- 
ionable resort  The  gates  which  separtts 
the  palace  from  the  Piazza  are  very  mag- 
nificent— statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  were 
designed  by  Sangiorgio,    In  the  prints 
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library  of  the  king,  which  is  very  extens- 
ive, are  40,000  printed  volumes  and  200 
MSS.,  some  of  which  are  verv  curious. 

Armaria  fter/ia.  adjoining  the  royal  pal- 
ace, bono  of  the  chief  attractions  of  Turin.  ! 
It  has  been  carefully  arranged  by  Count , 
Sevttell  d'Aix.  The  contributions  have 
been  very  namerons  from  private  individ- 
ual* and  public  institutions.  There  are 
many  valuable  relics :  among  them  is  the 
cuirass  worn  by  Prince  Eugene  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Turin,  when  the  French  were  de- 
feated; full  suit  of  Duke  Emanuele  Fili- 
berto,  worn  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin ; 
cuirass  worn  by  Carlo  Emanuele  III.  at 
the  battle  of  Guastalla ;  staff  of  Alfonso  di 
Ferrari ;  two  beautifully  ornamented  suits 
which  belonged  to  Antonio  Martoningo  of 
Brescia;  also  shields,  targets,  helmets,  and 
some  delicate  stilettos,  which  were  carried 
by  the  Italian  ladies ;  a  crescent  attribu- 
ted to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  Labors  of  Hercules.  The 
collection  of  fire-arms  as  specimens  of  art 
will  be  found  interesting. 

Royal  Gallery  afPuitUingt  contains  a  fine 
collection.  Among  the  most  valuable  is 
the  Madonna  della  Tend*,  on  wood,  by  Ra- 
phael. It  is  of  great  beauty,  and  has  been 
purchased  by  a  great  number  of  persons, 
the  last  purchaser  having  given  75,000 
francs  for  it ;  Pharaoh's  daughter  finding 
Hoses,  by  Paul  Veronese,  into  which  paint- 
ing he  has  introduced  his  own  portrait ; 
Mary  Magdalene  washing  the  feet  of  our 
Savior  at  the  table  of  the  Pharisee ;  alle- 
gorical painting  of  the  four  elements, 
Earth,  Air,  Fire,  and  Water ;  Holy  Family, 
by  Vandyke.  The  paintings  of  the  Bat- 
tles, by  Hugtemberg,  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. 

Museum  of  Antiquities. — This  collection 
has  acquired  much  importance  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Museo  Egizzo.  There  are 
many  interesting  relics  which  should  be 
carefully  examined.  The  statues,  bronzes, 
etc., deserve  great  merit;  also  the  Etrus- 
can vases  and  medals,  which  are  very  va- 
rious and  valuable. 

Museum  of  Natural  ffistory  possesses  a 
mineralogical  collection  which  is  very  fine, 
sod  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  persons 
who  are  interested  and  familiar  with  such 
specimens.  The  zoological  department  has 
been  much  increased  and  improved  during 
,tfce  past  few  yean*  under  the  care  of  Pro- 


fessor di  Filippi.    There  is  a  large  collect 
tion  of  birds  from  Piedmont. 

Tha  Univeni'k  Reale  is  a  magnificent 
building,  and  possesses  mauy  relics  and  in- 
scriptions worthy  of  examination.  It  is  a 
flourishing  institution,  employing  60  pro- 
f&feorc,  and  which,  with  the  University  of 
Genoa,  forms  the  two  educational  estab- 
lishments of  the  monarch}'.  The  library 
contains  120,000  printed  volumes  and  a 
vast  collection  of  MSS.  The  University 
was  founded  in  1405,  and  has  five  faculties, 
consisting  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  sur- 
gery, and  the  arts.  It  is  usually  attended 
by  1200  students. 

The  Piazza  di  San  Carlo.— This  is  the 
principal  and  finest  square  in  Turin.  In 
it  is  located  the  statue  of  Emanuele  Fili- 
berto,  presented  to  the  city  by  King  Carlo 
Alberto.  The  subjects  represented  are  the 
Battle  of  St.  Quentin  and  the  Treaty  of 
Chateau  Cambresis.  It  was  designed  in 
the  ablest  manner  bv  Baron  Marochetti. 

The  Piazza  Susini  is  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  the  fine  granite  obelisk  being  lo- 
cated in  its  centre  to  commemorate  histor- 
ical events.     It  was  erected  in  1853. 

The  Piazza  VUtorio  Emanuele,  located  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Contrada  del  Po.  It 
is  vast  in  size,  and  regular,  and  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  Po.  At  the  east  end  is 
the  bridge  which  connects  the  Piazza  with 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  termi- 
nates in  front  of  the  church  of  La  Gran  Ma- 
dre  di  Dio.  The  bridge  was  erected  by  the 
French  in  1810,  and  completed  by  Vittoria 
Emanuele  II. 

The  Palaces  of  Turin  are  not  particular- 
ly remarkable.  The  Palazzo  Carignano 
is  associated  with  many  historical  inci- 
dents ;  here  the  Constitution  was  proclaim- 
ed in  1821.  The  old  palace  of  the  Savoys, 
now  converted  into  the  Palazzo  Madonna, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  large  and  beau- 
tiful Piazza  dell  Castello.  It  has  four 
fronts,  all  designed  differently.  In  1718 
it  was  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  Mana- 
ma Reale,  mother  of  King  Victor  Amadous 
II.  The  towers  are  about  all  that  remains 
of  that  old  castle. 

Theatres.— There  are  many  theatres  in 
Turin ;  the  most  important,  however,  is  the 
Teatro  Regio,  designed  by  Count  Alfieri, 
who  was  a  native  of  Rome,  and  educated 
a  lawyer ;  his  preference,  however,  was  for 
architecture,  which  caused  him  to  raven 
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the  names  of  those  celebrated  in  the  art, 
such  as  Michael  Angelo,  and  others.  He 
was  employed  by  Carlo  Emanuele  II.  upon 
this  theatre,  which  proved  his  fortune,  as 
he  was  afterward  appointed  court  archi- 
tect, and  became  the  recipient  of  numer- 
ous favors.  He  was  esteemed  the  best  ar- 
chitect of  his  time. 

The  Charitable  Institutions  of  Turin  are 
quite  numerous.  The  most  interesting  is 
the  Bitiro  della  Bpsina,  originally  founded 
by  Roso  Govona  for  the  benefit  of  those 
persons  who  desire  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing. There  is  also  a  Magdalene  Institu- 
tion, founded  by  the  Baroness  BaroL 

The  manufactures  are  principally  silk 
goods.  The  printing  business  is  carried 
on  extensively. 

At  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from 
Turin  is  situated  the  magnificent  church 
of  La  Superga,  erected  according  to  a  vow 
made  by  Victor  Amadeus  (Duke  of  Savoy) 
in  honor  of  the  Virgin,  and  as  a  testimony 
of  gratitude  to  the  God  of  Battles  for  hav- 
ing given  him  a  victory  over  the  enemy. 
It  was  on  this  spot  that  he  and  Prince  Eu- 
gene met  to  concert  their  plans  for  the  at- 
tack of  the  French  and  the  deliverance  of 
the  city  in  1706.  The  fine,  stately  appear- 
ance of  this  edifice  is  greatly  increased  by 
its  beautiful  columns  of  different-colored 
marble.  The  altars  are  decorated  with 
fine  sculpture  instead  of  paintings ;  the 
pavement  is  of  variegated  marble,  and  ev- 
ery other  portion  of  the  building  is  equal- 
ly elegant.  From  the  cupola,  into  which 
every  person  should  ascend,  a  glorious 
view  is  obtained  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. This  church  is  the  resting-place  of 
the  Prince  of  Savoy ;  Carlo  Alberto  was 
interred  here  in  1849. 
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GENOA. 

Genoa,  a  celebrated  city  of  North  Italy, 
formerly  capital  of  an  independent  repub- 
lic, and  now  of  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  the 
same  name.  Hotel,  Croix  de  Malte  (one 
of  the  best  in  Italy). 

Genoa  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity;  it 
contains  a  population  of  120,000.  In  the 
11th  century,  alter  many  vicissitudes,  she 
became  the  capital  of  an  independent  re- 
public, and  by  her  extensive  commerce, 
and  her  settlements  and  dependencies  in 
various  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Black  Sea,  was  greatly  distinguished.  Ri- 
val interests  involved  the  Genoese  in  a 
long-continued  conflict  with  the  republics 
of  Pisa  and  Venice ;  the  latter  was  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  occurring  between  the  years  1376 
and  1382.  The  Venetians  were  defeated 
at  Polo,  and,  had  the  Genoese  immediate- 
ly followed  up  their  successes,  would  hare 
taken  Venice;  but,  by  their  procrastina- 
tion, alloyed  the  Venetians  sufficient  time 
to  recover  from  the  dilemma  into  which 
they  had  been  thrown,  and  were  thereby 
compelled  to  retire.  From  that  date  Ven- 
ice gained  the  ascendency.  The  govern- 
ment of  Genoa  was  for  a  long  time  in  a 
revolutionary  state,  and  contests  were  con- 
stantly arising  between  the  nobility  and 
citizens.  It  was  not  until  1756  that  it  be- 
came tranquil.  In  1797  the  city  was  taken 
by  the  French,  but  after  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  was  assigned,  together  with  the 
adjacent  territory,  to  the  King  of  Sardinia 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815. 

The  land  on  which  Genoa  is  built  rises 

to  the  height  of  500  feet,  and  gives  it  a 

grand  and  imposing  appearance,  especially 

i  from  the  sea.    In  the  background  rise  the 
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Apennines,  which,  during  a  portion  of  the 
year,  are  covered  with  snow.  The  city 
has  been  frequently  increased  in  size,  and 
its  wails  very  much  enlarged ;  some  traces 
of  the  old  Roman  walls  are  yet  visible. 
At  the  end  of  the  17th  century  this  mag- 
nificent city  was  bombarded,  and  almost 
reduced  to  ashes,  by  Louis  XIV.,  whom 
she  had  offended  by  selling  ammunition  to 
the  pirates,  and  for  building  ships  for  the 
Spanish  navy.  The  Doge  and  principal 
senators  were  sent  to  Paris  to  deprecate  the 
vengeance  of  Louis.  The  old  portion  of 
the  city  is  laid  out  in  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  but  in  the  newer  portion  they  are 
wide  and  handsome.  The  climate  is  pure, 
and  the  atmosphere  healthy ;  it  is  well 
(applied  with  water  brought  from  the  River 
Bisagno.  Beggars  here  are  few  in  num- 
ber, which  makes  it  more  agreeable  than 
most  Italian  cities. 

"  The  harbor  is  well  inclosed,  and  protect- 
ed by  two  gigantic  moles,  the  Molo  Vecckio 
and  Molo  Nxtovo ;  rising  to  a  height  of  884 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  the  light- 
house, which  exhibits  a  flashing  light  that 
revolves,  and  may  be  seen  nearly  90  miles 
on  a  clear  night ;  it  should  be  ascended  by 
those  who  wish  to  procure  a  fine  view. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  harbor  is  the  arse- 
nal, to  which  has  recently  been  added  a 
dry-dock;  here  also  is  a  prison  for  con- 
victs, who  are  still  known  by  the  name  of 
galley-slaves. 

The  style  of  architecture  in  Genoa  is 
very  magnificent ;  some  of  the  gates  of  en- 
trance to  the  palaces  are  40  feet  high; 
there  are  not  as  many  remains  of  ancient 
splendor  as  in  Venice,  but  more  actual 
wealth  and  comfort.  The  palaces  are  su- 
perior in  style  to  those  of  Rome ;  the  roofs 
are  frequently  fiat,  and  adorned  with 
shrubs  and  such  trees  as  the  orange,  lem- 
on, pomegranate,  oleander,  etc.,  24  feet  in 
height,  refreshed  by  fountains  which  play 
constantly  during  the  heat  of  summer. 

The  Genoese  are  an  extremely  indus- 
trious people ;  the  females  are  quite  inter- 
esting in  their  appearance,  well-propor- 
tioned, slight  frame,  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
with  a  countenance  brilliant  and  express- 
ive. Their  graceful  appearance  is  in- 
creased by  the  long  flowing  veil  which 
they  wear,  fastened  in  the  hair  with  gold 
pins,  and. then  foiling  modestly  around 
their  neck  and  shoulders,  showing,  at  the 


same  time,  their  pretty  faces  through  the 
mist  of  snow-white  illusion. 

The  Corto  is  the  celebrated  promenade 
where  the  young  and  old,  grave  and  gay, 
enjoy  all  the  sociability  that  exists  in  Ge- 
noa, visiting  not  being  at  all  customary 
within  doors. 

The  .renowned  discoverer  of  America, 
Christopher  Columbus,  was  born  at  Genoa 
in  1442.  A  monument  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory.  Columbus  was  a  man  of 
penetrating  genius,  and  constantly  am- 
bitious of  accomplishing  something  that 
would  perpetuate  his  fame,  and  at  the  same 
time  gratify  his  passion  of  curiosity  and 
love  of  adventure.  He  first  applied  to 
Genoa,  his  native  place,  for  assistance  to 
attempt  discoveries  in  the  Western  seas, 
but  was  refused,  and  regarded  as  visiona- 
ry. The  same  ill  success  attended  him 
upon  application  to  the  courts  of  Portugal 
and  England.  He  finally  applied  to  Spain, 
where  he  received  encouragement  from 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the  way  of  three 
small  ships  and  17,000  daeats.  He  soon 
discovered  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  His- 
paniola,  which  he  took  possession  of.  Fer- 
dinand and  Isabella  were  now  prevailed 
upon  to  fit  out  a  new  armament  to  enable 
him  to  make  farther  discoveries;  so,  the 
second  time,  he  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  17 
ships,  and  discovered  the  Carihbee  Islands 
and  Jamaica.  In  bis  third  voyage  he  dis- 
covered the  continent  toward  that  part  of 
South  America  where  Carthagenawas  aft- 
erward built. 

CHURCHES. 

The  Cathedral  of  San  Lorenzo  was  built 
in  the  11th  century,  in  Gothic  style,  with 
a  singular  exterior,  being  formed  of  hori- 
zontal stripes  of  white  and  black  marble. 
It  has  but  one  tower,  although  two  were 
evidently  intended  originally.  Some  of 
the  inscriptions  in  the  church  give  the  his- 
tory of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The 
choir  and  side  chapels,  which  have  been 
modernized,  are  covered  with  paintings, 
gilding,  and  carving.  A  fine  statue  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  in  bronze,  a  work  of 
the  17th  century,  by  G.  P.  Bianchi,  deco- 
rates the  high  altar.  By  far  the  most 
beautiful  portion  of  the  church  is  the  Chap- 
el of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Females  are  pro- 
hibited by  a  law  of  Pope  Innocent  VIII. 
from  entering  here,  except  on  one  day  of 
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the  year,  the  saint's  death  being  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  woman.  The  canopy  over 
the  altar,  covering  the  sarcophagus,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  relics  of  the  Bap- 
tist, was  erected  at  the  private  expense  of 
Filippo  Doria  in  1582.  The  relics  of  the 
saint,  which  are  contained  in  an  iron-bound 
chest,  are  carried  in  procession  on  the  day 
of  his  liirtb,  being  placed  in  the  Cauone  di 
San  Giovamdj  a  shrine  which  is  carefully 
preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  Cathedral. 
It  is  composed  of  silver-^  ilt,  and  the  sides 
represent  the  history  of  St.  John.  There 
is  in  the  treasury,  however,  a  still  more  in- 
teresting relic,  the  Saero  Catino,  which  was 
taken  at  Csesarea  1101.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  dish  from  which  Christ  ate  the  Last 
Supper.  It  was  originally  presonted  to 
King  Solomon  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and 
afterward  preserved  in  the  Temple.  At 
the  time  the  combined  armies  of  Genoa  and 
Pisa  captured  Csssarea,  the  Genoese  took 
the  emerald  dUh  for  their  share  of  the 
booty,  and  it  was  brought  to  Genoa,  where 
it  was  held  in  such  veneration  that  twelve 
nobles  were  appointed  to  guard  it.  It  was 
only  exhibited  once  a  year,  and  then  the 
priest  held  it  by  a  cord  while  viewed  by 
the  crowd.  So  valuable  was  it  then  con- 
sidered that  the  Jews  lent  the  Genoese 
4,000,000  of  francs  on  it  within  fifty  years. 
It  was  borrowed  of  Italy  by  Napoleon  in 
1609,  among  other  relics,  and  it  remained 
in  Paris  until  1815.  It  was  broken,  how- 
ever, and  ascertained  to  be  merely  an  an- 
cient specimen  of  glass,  which  caused  the 
Genoese  to  lose  their  belief  in  the  relic, 
and  was  a  loss  of  a  capital  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars. 

Church  of  VAmumciata,  second  in  size 
to  the  Cathedral,  was  erected  at  the  private 
expense  of  the  Lomellini  family.  This  is 
truly  a  magnificent  building,  rich  in  deco- 
rations and  highly-colored  frescoes?  Over 
the  entrance  is  the  famous  Cenacola  of 
Procaccini.  The  rich  marbles  in  the  inte- 
rior of  this  church  give  it  an  appearance 
of  great  beauty. 

Church  of  St.  Ambrcgto  di  Genu  This 
is  also  a  monument  of  private  munificence, 
•n.cted  by  the  Pallavicini  family.  It  is 
rlchlv  decorated  in  jrold  and  colors.  Here 
are  several  fine  paintings — the  Assump- 
tion, by  Guide,  and  Circumcision,  by  Ru- 
bens. 

Church  of  Santa  Maria  A  Garignano, 
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bufit  by  the  Sauli  family  at  a  very  great 
expense.  They  also  erected  the  bridge 
leading  to  it  From  the  cupola  on  top  of 
the  church,  which  is  ea.cy  of  ascent,  a  tine 
view  of  Genoa  may  be  obtained. 

Church  of  St.  Stefano  dtlla  Porto  is  prin- 
cipally noted  for  a  tine  altar-piece,  repre- 
senting the  martyrdom  of  the  patron  saint, 
the  joint  work  of  Raphael  and  Guido  Ro- 
mano. 

Church  of  San  Matteo  is  an  interesting 
little  edifice,  and  is  the  burial-place  of  the 
Doriaa.  It  has  always  remained  under  the 
patronage  of  the  family,  and  the  interior 
was  very  beautifully  decorated  and  recon- 
structed at  the  expense  of  the  celebrated 
Andrea  Doria.  Many  of  the  tombs  and 
inscriptions  are  very  curious. 

Church  of  San  Siro. — Ibis  is  the  most 
ancient  church  in  Genoa,  and  the  one  to 
which  is  attached  the  most  important  his- 
torical associations.  It  was  here,  in  1339" 
that  Simone  Boccanegra  was  inaugurated 
the  first  Doge  of  Genoa ;  and  in  125?  Giug- 
lielroo  Boccanegra  was  proclaimed  Capita- 
no  del  Popolo. 

PALACES. 

There  are  multitudes  of  these,  and,  In 
this  "city  of  palaces,"  an  attempt  at  de- 
scription would  be  but  a  fruitless  endeav- 
or ;  they  are  generally  very  beautiful,  and 
contribute  their  share  toward  sustaining 
the  title  with  which  the  city  has  been  en- 
dowed, of 4 *  La  Superba.' *  They  are  rich  in 
paintings,  and  are  generally  thrown  open 
to  visitors.  The  principal  and  most  at- 
tractive buildings  are  tihihted  upon  the 
Strada  Nvoro  and  Stradu  Palbi. 

Palazzo  Brignolt  contains  the  finest  col- 
lection of  paintintrs  in  Genoa :  the  works 
of  Titian,  Guido,  Paul  Veronese,  Louis  Ca- 
racchi,  Carlo  Dolci,  Paris  Bordone,  etc., 
are  here  most  liberally  displayed.  There 
is  also  a  model  of  a  monument,  in  I  ronze 
and  marl ile,  to  Columbus,  executed  at  the 
individual  expense  of  the  Marquis  Brig- 
noli. 

Palazzo  PaUavictimi  possesses  the  sec- 
ond best  collection  of  paintings  in  Genoa: 
they  are  principally  works  of  the  best  mas- 
ters. 

Palazzo  Dorio  Torsi.— This  palace  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
Sardinia.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  ron- 
nicipality  of  Genoa.    Among  the  curiosi- 
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ties  is  a  bust  of  Columbus,  and  some  of  his 
most  interesting  MSS.  preserved  under 
triple  lock  and  key.  There  is  also  a  bronze 
table  kept  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  of  Genoese  history. 

The  Palazzo  Balbi  is  handsomely  dec- 
orated, and  contains  a  good  collection  of 
paintings. 

Palazzo  Realty  formerly  the  palace  of  the 
Darazzo  family,  was  fitted  up  in  splendid 
style  as  a  royal  residence  for  Charles  Al- 
bert in  1842. 

Palazzo  Doria. — This,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  palace  of  all,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  beautiful  garden,  which  extends 
to  the  sea,  and  forms  a  fine  feature  in  the 
picturesque  scenery  of  Genoa.  The  in- 
scription on  the  exterior  of  the  edifice  ex- 
presses tbe  stately  feelings  of  Doria,  also 
called  "II  Principe,"  which  title  he  re- 
ceived from  Charles  V.  Many  portions 
of  the  architecture  were  designed  by  Piero- 
na  del  Vaga,  who  was  received  kindly  and 
employed  faithfully  by  Doria,  after  having 
been  driven  from  Rome  in  a  poor  and  sor- 
rowful condition  by  the  calamities  which 
had  befallen  the  Eternal  City  when  storm- 
ed by  the  Imperialists  in  1527.  The  dec- 
orations of  this  palace  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful. Among  the  pictures  are  portraits  of 
Andrea  Doria  and  family.  In  the  garden 
are  walks  of  cypress  and  orange;  also 
famtains,  statues,  and  vases.  A  monu- 
ment was  here  erected  by  Doria  to  "  II 
gran  Roldano,"  a  great  dog  presented  to 
him  by  Charles  V. 

(  The  Palazzo  della  Unhersita  contains  a 
library  of  upward  of  40,000  volumes ;  also 
a  museum  of  natural  history  and  a  me- 
teorological observatory.  The  University 
consists  of  three  faculties,  Lawr  Medicine, 
sad  Humanities,  each  of  which  is  govern- 
ed by  a  senate  composed  of  twelve  direct- 
on,  by  whom  the  degrees  are  conferred. 

The  Palazzo  Dueale,  now  converted  into 
government  offices,  was  formerly  the  res- 
idence of  the  Doges  of  the  republic,  who 
were  elected  to  office  for  two  years.  The 
front  of  the  building  is  exceedingly  attract- 
ive, as  is  also  the  vestibule,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  80  columns  of  white  marble. 

Bank  of  8t.  George,  the  oldest  bank  of 
circulation  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  in 
1407,  and  to  it  are  attached  many  histor- 
ical reminiscences.  The  Loggia  de  Bancho, 
now  used  as  the  Exchange,  remains  an  in- 


teresting monument  of  the  former  com- 
mercial splendor  of  Genoa. 

The  Public  Institutions  are  quite  numer- 
ous and  of  great  merit.  A  deaf  and  dumb 
institute,  very  celebrated  in  Italy,  founded 
by  a  poor  monk  in  1801.  Three  hospitals, 
the  principal  of  which  is  the  Albergo  di 
Poveri,  a  fine  massive  structure,  very  neat 
and  clean,  and  covers  a  great  deal  of 
ground ;  23,000  persons  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  this  charitable  institution.  This 
building  contains  the  finest  piece  of  sculp- 
ture in  Genoa,  a  uDead  Christ,"  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

Academia  LigusHca  deUe  Belle  ArH. — This 
academy  is  resorted  to  by  a  large  number 
of  pupils.  In  the  same  building  is  tbe  Pub- 
lic Library,  containing  50,000  volumes. 

Theatres.  —  The  Teatro  Carlo  Fetid  b 
the  principal  one,  and  is  next  in  size  to  La 
Scala  at  Milan  and  the  San  Carlo  at  Na- 
ples. In  the  summer  and  early  in  Decem- 
ber it  is  open  for  the  regular  drama;  in 
the  spring  for  operas  and  ballets ;  and  in 
the  autumn,  for  operas  alone. 

The  manufactures  of  Genoa  are  very  ex- 
tensive ;  her  commerce  is  quite  considera- 
ble. The  filigree-work,  both  in  gold  and 
silver,  is  very  extensively  carried  on,  and 
some  of  the  designs  are  really  verv  beau- 
tiful. 

The  Cafe  Gran  Cargo,  opposite  the  Carlo 
Felice,  is  a  very  pleasant  resort  of  an  even- 
ing. La  Concordia  and  Gran  Cairo  are  the 
other  principal  cafes. 

Genoa  is  noted  for  its  silver  and  gold  fil- 
igree-work, of  which  visitors  are  certain  to 
procure  a  specimen.  The  best  assortment, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  ma}*  be  found 
in  the  establishment  of  M.  Augnste  Horace, 
in  the  //.  Croix  de  Make;  this  house  obtain- 
ed the  medal  at  the  London  Exhibition. 

Trains  leave  for  Milan  and  Turin  sev- 
eral times  during  the  day. 

Steamers  of  the  French  line  leave  Genoa 
every  Tuesday  for  Leghorn,  Civita  Vec- 
chia,  Naples,  and  the  East ;  but  there  are 
other  lines,  and  the  traveler  may  count  on 
a  steamer  leaving  nearly  every  day  either 
for  Marseilles  or  the  East.  Boats  charge 
1  f.  for  each  person  for  embarking  or  dis- 
embarking. 

A  diligence  leaves  daily  for  Nice.  Fare 
about  $8 ;  time,  24  hours.  Also  to  Pisa, 
via  Spezzia,  daily. 

An  excursion  that  every  person  visiting 
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Genoa  should  make  is  to  the  villa  of  the 
Marquis  Pallavicini,  the  same  nobleman 
who  owns  the  Genoralife  at  Granada,  one 
of  the  finest  estates  in  Spain,  and  one  which 
he  has  never  visited.  This  most  lovely  of 
villas  is  situated  about  seven  miles  from 
the  city,  and  can  be  reached  by  rail  in  thir- 
ty minutes.  It  is  necessary  to  obtain  tick- 
ets of  admission  for  the  number  of  persons 
wishing  to  go  at  the  Palace  Pallavicini  in 
Genoa  previous  to  leaving.  One  of  the 
gardeners  acts  as  guide,  and  expects  2  fr. 
fee  per  person.  It  requires  two  hours  to 
see  the  gardens  and  park ;  they  are  only 
open  from  11  to  8 :  one  must  make  rather 
an  exact  calculation  in  regard  to  time.  It 
would  require  a  small  volume  to  describe 
the  beauties  and  curiosities  of  the  place. 
The  park  is  planted  with  immense  laurel- 
trees  and  India  pines,  while  tropical  trees, 
plants,  and  flowers  of  the  rarest  kind  flour- 
ish in  abundance.  Fail  not  to  enter  the 
grotto  of  Stalactites,  and  take  passage  on 
board  a  boat  which  you  will  find  ready  to 
receive  you  on  the  subterranean  lake,  and 
imagine  yourself  on  a  mythological  excur- 
sion. Cascades,  temples,  Egyptian  obe- 
lisks, Turkish  kiosks,  and  most  lovely  views 
meet  your  exit.  With  people  of  very  lively 
humor,  the  guide  sometimes  plays  pranks 
by  touching  springs,  when  showers  of  wa- 
ter descend  on  their  devoted  heads,  and, 
when  attempting  to  flee  from  the  disaster, 
full  it  comes  in  their  face  from  another  di- 
rection. There  are  beautiful  summer- 
houses  of  most  inviting  appearance,  but 
woe  to  the  individual  who  enters ;  from 
every  blossom  comes  a  stream  of  water. 
Your  guide  will  induce  you  to  take  a  swing 
in  a  handsome  iron  chair,  and  immediately 
you  are  the  centre  of  a  cross-fire  of  waters 
coming  from  every  direction.  After  an 
exciting  excursion  of  three  hours,  should 
you  want  some  lunch,  taste  the  fried  white- 
bait at  the  restaurant  at  the  entrance  to 
the  villa.] 


FLORENCE. 

The  new  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  It* 
aly,  since  May,  1865,  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  both  aides  of  the  Arno.  Popula- 
tion 150,000.  Principal  hotels:  Gnmd 
Hotel  debt  Pcdz,  on  the  Arno,  formerly  Ho- 
tel de  la  Ville,kept  by  Messrs.  De  Salvi  and 
Stignani ;  the  house  is  magnificently  fur- 
nished and  well  managed  in  every  respect 
Hotel  {Matte,  Augier  and  Signori  proprie- 
tors, one  of  the  best  kept  houses  m  Europe; 
table  d'hdte,  reading,  smoking;  and  recep- 
tion rooms.  Mr.  Signori,  who  is  asm- 
dated  with  Mr.  Angler,  is  well  known  to 
many  of  oar  first-class  American  families. 
This  house  is  also  on  the  Arno,  in  one  of 
the  best  locations  in  the  city.  Hotel  debt 
Vilte,  most  admirably  managed  by  Mr. 
Lodomes,  who  has  sustained  for  a  long 
time  a  most  excellent  reputation  in  Flor- 
ence. This  house  is  also  beautifully  sit* 
uated  on  the  Arno.  Hotel  de  VEwropt,  in 
the  Pkusa  di  Sm  Trbtka,  a  fine  position, 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  well  kept  by  Mr. 
Calerno. 

"  But  Arno  wins  us  to  the  fair  white  walls, 
"Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 
A  softer  feeling  for  her  fairy  halls. 
Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 
Her  corn,  and  wine,  and  oQ,  and  Plenty  tesjs 
To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  bora. 
Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Arno  sweep* 
Was  modern  Luxury  of  Commerce  born, 

And  buried  learning  rose  redeemed  to  •  new 
morn." 

To  Florence  has  been  awarded  the  title 
of  the  fairest  city  of  the  earth.  Who  can 
doubt  it,  situated  as  it  is  in  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Arno,  surrounded  by  beauties  of 
nature  and  of  art,  immortalized  by  Byron 
and  Rogers,  and  revered  as  the  birthplace 
of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccacio,  Galileo,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Benve- 
nuto  Cellini,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto?  What 
beautiful  recollections  of  the  past  moat 
naturally  be  awakened  in  the  appreciative 
mind  while  tarrying  in  a  spot  which  has 
given  birth  to  such  noble  contributors  of 
poetry  and  the  arts  ?  Beautiful  gardens 
adorned  with  statues,  vases,  fountains,  and 
other  decorations,  as  well  as  the  open 
squares  or  piazzas,  continually  attract  the 
eye  of  the  visitor ;  and  the  palaces,  which 
are  very  numerous,  each  containing  rare 
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paintings  and  sculptures,  form  the  princi- 
pal object  of  interest  in  this  delightful  city, 
which  is  the  pride  of  Tuscany.  The  cli- 
mate of  Florence  is  delightful,  varying  but 
SO  degrees  from  summer  to  winter. 

The  walls  of  the  city  are  entirely  un- 
available for  defense  in  modern  warfare ; 
their  principal  use  Is  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  octroi  duties.  .  The  city  is  en- 
tered by  nine  different  gates.     The  gate 
8an  GaUo  is  an  arch  of  triumph,  erected  in 
2788  in  commemoration  of  the  entrance  of 
Francis  II.     This  gateway  leads  to  Bo- 
logna and  Fiesole.    The  bridges  which 
cross  the  Arno  are  six  in  number,  four 
•tone  and  two  suspension  bridges.     The 
stone  bridges  have  been  much  injured  at 
different  times  by  the  rising  of  the  river, 
and  some  of  them  even  carried  away.  The 
most  easterly  is  the  Pants  alle  Grazie,  or 
di  Bnbacorite,  built  by  Lapo,  father  of  Ar- 
aoUb,  in  1237.     There  are  numerous  small 
houses  on  either  side  of  it,  and  its  great 
solidity  has  withstood  the  rushing  of  the 
waters,  while  all  the  others  have  been  sev- 
eral times  destroyed.      The  next  is  the 
Amfe  Vecchio,  built  the  second  time  in  1078. 
It  is  lined  with  shops  on  either  side,  which 
are  mostly  used  by  jewelers.     The  cele- 
brated Maso  Finiguerra,  according  to  tra- 
dition, here  practiced  his  trade.     Above 
the  houses  runs  a  gallery  connecting  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio  and  Uffizi  Gallery  with 
the  Pitti  Palace.     PorUe  a  Santa  Trinita, 
a  very  beautiful  structure,  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.     Formerly 
carriages  were  not  allowed  to  cross  it,  the 
authorities  thinking  it  too  slender;  but  it 
has  proved  not  only  beautiful,  but  strong. 
At  the  angles  are  statues  representing  the 
"Four  Seasons :"  their  effect  approaching 
the  bridge  is  very  beautiful.     AmmanaU 
was  the  architect  of  this  beautiful  struc- 
ture.   Ponie  alia  Carraja,  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  mostly  used  for  car- 
riages.   It  has  several  times  been  rebuilt ; 
iti  last  restoration  was  by  Ammanati.  Aft- 
er its  construction  in  the  13th  century,  or 
is  the  early  portion  of  the  14th,  during  the 
May-day  celebration,  which  was  famous  in 
those  days,  a  general  invitation  was  given 
to  all  the  citizens  to  appear  on  the  bridge 
ud  witness  a  theatrical  representation  of 
the  internal  regions,  which  was  to  take 
place  on  rafts  below  the  bridge.     It  was 
given  out  that  any  person  wishing  to  hear 
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news  from  Satan's  dominions  could  do 
so,  if  present.  The  announcement  drew 
crowds.  The  bridge  was  filled -to  suffoca- 
tion, and,  while  the  demon's  performers 
were  exhibiting  their  antics  below,  the 
bridge  gave  way,  and  thousands  probably 
saw  the  reality  more  vividly  than  they  ex- 
pected. The  two  iron  suspension  bridges 
are  called  San  Ferdinando  and  San  Leo- 
poldo.  The  streets  of  Florence  are  finely 
paved,  but  have  no  sidewalks,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions.  Some  extensive  improve- 
ments are  now  being  made  (1864)  in  the 
widening  of  streets  and  construction  of 
sidewalks. 

The  Duomo,  or  Cathedral  Santa  Maria 
delFiore.  The  architecture  of  the  building 
is  quite  interesting,  and  the  building  itself 
massive  and  extensive.  The  original  de- 
sign was  by  Arnolfo,  to  whom  the  Floren- 
tines intrusted  the  construction  of  an  edi- 
fice which  they  expressly  desired  to  have 
surpass  any  thing  that  had  preceded  it. 
After  Arnolfo's  death,  the  work  upon  it 
was  stopped  until  Giotto  was  requested  to 
proceed  with  it.  He  also  died,  and  Bru- 
nelleschi  was  called  upon  to  complete  it 
The  entire  length  is  501  feet ;  from  the 
pavement  to  the  summit  of  the  cross,  888 
feet ;  transept,  305  feet  long ;  width  of  nave 
and  aisles,  129  feet ;  height  of  nave,  154 
feet;  and  that  of  side  aisles,  97  feet.  The 
cupola  is  138  feet  in  diameter ;  it  is  the 
widest  in  the  world.  It  is  grand  in  its 
construction,  and  served  as  a  model  to  Mi- 
chael Angelo  for  that  of  St.  Peter's,  which 
it  exceeds  in  size.  The  Cathedral  is  finely 
paved  with  various  colored  marbles ;  and 
the  stained  glass  windows,  made  in  the 
15th  century,  are  the  perfection  of  the  art. 
The  Duomo  contains  the  monuments  of  its 
two  principal  architects,  Giotto  and  Bru- 
nelletchi :  the  bust  of  the  latter  is  by  Bug- 
giano,  one  of  his  pupils,  as  is  also  that  of 
Giotto.  Travelers  should  ascend  the  dome, 
as  a  more  correct  idea  of  its  proportions  can 
be  gained  by  so  doing. 

The  Campanile,  or  bell-tower  adjoining 
the  Cathedra],  designed  by  Giotto,  rises  to 
a  height  of  275  feet.  The  staircase  con- 
sists of  413  steps,  which  are  easy  of  ascent. 
The  erection  of  this  tower  cost  an  enormous 
sum.  It  has  six  larpe  bells,  the  largest  of 
which,  named  La  Santa  Reparata,  bears  the 
Medici  arms.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
Piazza  are  two  statues,  fine  productions  of 
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modern  Italian  art,  by  Pampaloni,  iif  hon- 
6r  of  Arnolfo  and  Brunellesehi,  architects 
of  the  Duo  mo.  That  of  the  Utter  is  very 
good.  On  his  knee  is  the  plan  of  the  cu- 
polu,  and  he  is  looking  up  at  the  realization 
of  it.  Near  this  statue  is  a  stone  let  into 
the  wall,  with  the  words  u  Sasso  di  Dante" 
(Dante's  seat),  on  which  Dante  used  to  sit 
and  contemplate  the  Cathedral. 

The  Battisterio  di  Han  Giovanni,  of  black 
and  white  marble,  was  built  with  the  ma- 
terial taken  from  the  Temple  of  Mars.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  in  the 
seventh  century.  It  was  formerly  open 
at  the  top,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  bat 
was  closed  with  a  lantern  in  1550.  It  was 
completely  surrounded  by  graves  up  to  the 
year  1293.  They  are  alluded  to  liy  Boc- 
cacio.  The  great  attractions  of  the  Bap- 
tistery are  its  bronze  doors.  That  on  the 
west  was  closed  in  1200  to  make  room  for 
the  tribune :  two  of  the  other  doors  were 
executed  by  Ghiberti,  and  one  by  Andrea 
Pisano.  This  last  is  an  allegorical  history 
of  John  the  Baptist,  for  which  Giotto  gave 
the  design.  The  finishing  of  this  door 
was  celebrated  throughout  Tuscany  by  a 
festival.  Ghiberti's  doors  were  considered, 
however,  far  superior  to  the  other,  and  Mi- 
chael Angclo,  in  speaking  of  them,  declared 
them  worthy  of  being  the  gates  of  Para- 
dise. The  subjects  are,  1.  The  creation  of 
Man ;  The  pain  of  labor  after  the  banish- 
ment from  Paradise ;  Noah  after  the  Del- 
uge ;  The  promise  made  to  Abraham  ; 
Esau  sells  his  birthright ;  Joseph  and  his 
brothers;  The  law  from  Mount  Sinai; 
The  walla  of  Jericho ;  The  battle  against 
the  Ammonites ;  The  Queen  of  Sheba  vis- 
its Solomon.  The  floor  is  paved  with 
white  and  black  marble.  Dante  allades 
to  this  building  as  "Mio  bel  San  Giovan- 
ni," and  seemed  to  take  much  delight  in 
it,  notwithstanding  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  a  portion  of  the  baptismal  font  in 
saving  a  child  from  drowning.  All  the 
baptisms  of  the  city  are  still  performed  in 
this  church,  the  number  annually  being 
about  4800.  The  tomb  of  Baldassare  Cos- 
aa,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, and  Otto  Colonna  elected  in  his 
stead,  is  a  noble  design,  and  bears  the  pa- 
pal tiara  over  the  armorial  shields.  In  the 
Guard  iroba,  back  of  the  Dnomo,  nre  pre- 
served some  objects  of  ancient  art  which 
are  very  remarkable. 
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Church  of  Santa  Croce. — The  most  im- 
portant church  of  Florence,  containing  mon- 
uments erected  to  the  meniurv  of  umnv  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  Italy.  Byron 
alludes  to  it  in  the  fourth  canto  of  Child* 
Harold : 

"In  Santa  Crnce>  holy  precinct*  lie 
Ashes  which  male?  It  Itolier ;  dutt  which  1% 
Kven  in  it«elf,  an  immortality, 
Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past,  and 

this 
The  particle  of  thorn  sublimities 
Which  have  rv>lap*ed  to  cluu>< :  here  repose 
Angelo'*,  Alfieru's  bone*,  and  hi*, 
The  starry  Uallleo,  with  his  woen ; 
Here  MachUreUi'a  earth  returned  to  whence  it 

rose." 

This  church  has  always  been  the  favor- 
ite burial-place  of  the  Florentines.  Arnol- 
fo was  the  architect.  Its  length  is  460 
feet,  and  width  135.  Above  the  bronze 
statue  of  St.  Louis,  bishop  of  Toulouse,  are 
the  letters  I  H  S,  placed  there  after  the 
plague  in  1437  by  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena, 
by  whom  these  initials  were  inserted,  to 
denote  the  name  and  mission  of  our  Lord, 
Jesus  Hominnm  Salvator.  In  the  centre 
of  the  church  is  the  slab  tomb  of  John 
Kettcrlch,  bishop  of  St.  David's,  also  of 
Lichfield  and  Exeter,  and  who,  sent  as  em- 
bassador from  Henry  V.  to  Pope  Martin  V., 
died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Florence* 
The  principal  monuments  of  the  church 
are  as  follows :  Michael  Angelo  Bnonarotti, 
The  three  statues  of  Painting,  Sculptors, 
and  Architecture  appear  as  mourners.  H is 
bust,  by  Lorenzi,  is  considered  a  most  cor- 
rect likene?s.  The  position  of  this  monu- 
ment was  selected  by  Michael  Angelo  him- 
self, that  he  miuht  see  from  his  tomb  the 
dome  of  the  Cathedral,  the  delight 
study  of  his  mind ;  Alfieri's  monnmea 
by  Canova,  erected  at  the  private  expeni 
of  the  Countess  of  Albany ;  colossal 
ument  to  Dante ;  monument  of  Macmmvel* 
li;  also  of  Lanzi,  writer  on  Italian  art; 
Leonardo  Brum,  surnamed  Aretino ;  Mi- 
chele  the  botanist ;  Nobili  the  philosopher; 
Giovanni  Targoni,  the  eminent  naturalist; 
Galileo;  Lami,  the  Florentine  historian, 
and  others.  The  tomb  of  the  Polish  count* 
ess  Zamoyska  is  a  fine  piece  of  workman- 
ship. In  one  of  the  chapels  on  the  rijrb*  ant 
yon  enter  is  the  tomb  of  the  Countess  as? 
Albany,  wife  of  the  last  Pretender  Stuart. 
The  pulpit  lielonging  to  this  church,  com, 
posed  of  red  and  white  marble,  is  a  woife 
of  great  excellence.     In  the  third  <£ef*e>* 
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to  the  right  of  the  choir  is  the  chapel  of 
the  Bonaparte  family.  Here  may  be  seen 
the  monument  of  Julie  Clary,  wife  of  Jo- 
seph Bonaparte,  and  Charlotte  Bonaparte, 
wife  of  the  brother  of  the  present  emperor, 
Napoleon  III.  Notice  over  the  principal 
entrance  the  bronze  statue  of  St.  Louis, 
bbhop  of  Toulouse.  Above  this  are  the 
letten  IHS,  Jesus  Hominum  Salyator, 
so  universally  seen  in  all  Catholic  church- 
es. These  letters  were  originally  placed 
in  front  of  this  church  by  St,  Bernardino 
of  Siena,  the  inventor  of  the  initials.  Hav- 
ing taken  one  of  bis  flock  to  severe  task 
for  the  manufacturing  of  playing  cards,  the 
man  pleaded  non-familiarity  with  any  oth- 
er source  of  livelihood.  The  saint  told 
Urn  to  put  these  letters  on  his  blank  cards 
and  sell  them.  They  spread  like  light- 
ning, and  the  man  made  an  immense  for- 
tune. Notice  near  the  north  transept  the 
monument  to  Raphael  Morghen,  the  cele* 
fated  engraver.  The  facade  of  this  truly 
celebrated  church  was  finally  completed 
hi  1863,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  a  Mr. 
Blotne,  a  rich  miner,  who  contributed 
160,000  toward  the  object.  Leopold  II. 
and  Pope  Pins  IX.  also  contributed  large- 
ly toward  the  object.  Over  the  centre 
door  may  be  seen  the  coats  of  arms  of  the 
three  contributors — the  keys  of  St.  Peter, 
the  doable-headed  Cross,  and  the  crossed 
hammers  of  Mr.  Sloane. 

Piazza  of  Santa  Croce,  wherein  the  de- 
mocracy of  Florence  established  its  power 
in  1250.  la  the  centre  Is  a  colossal  statue 
of  Dante,  inaugurated  May  14,1865,  by  Vic 
tor  Emanuel,  in  presence  of  a  most  brilliant 
assembly,  this  being  the  600th  anniversary 
of  the  poet's  birth.  It  is  by  Pans!  of  Ra- 
venna, and  stands  upon  a  lofty  pedestal, 
surrounded  by  four  lions,  inscribed,  "  To 
Dante Abghiori ;  Italy;  MDCCCLXV." 

Church  of  La  SanHtsima  Anmauiata, 
dedicated  to  the  "  Vergine  Annonziata'f  by 
•even  Florentine  gentlemen,  who  took  up 
their  abode  on  Monte  Senario,  near  Flor- 
ence, in  1283;  here  Andrea  del  Sarto  was 
buried,  and  here  also  is  his  bust,  taken  in 
his  lifetime,  The  cupola  is  by  Alberti,  and 
is  one  of  his  earliest  works.  The  high  al- 
ter is  also  attributed  to  him :  it  is  richly 
sculptured  in  high  relief,  with  a  front  of 
massive  silver,  and  above  it  is  a  large  tab- 
ernacle of  silver,  rich  in  ornaments  and 
tculpture,     In  the  chapels  belonging  to 


this  church  are  many  interesting  tomls: 
Giovanni  di  Bologna,  with  sculpturing  in 
bronze  by  himself;  tomb  of  Angelo  Marzi, 
bishop  of  Assizi  and  minister  of  Cosimo  I. ; 
tomb  of  the  historians  Giovanni  Matteo 
and  Filippo  Villani,  In  the  Chapel  of  the 
Annunziata  is  the  miraculous  frefco  of  the 
Annunciation,  upon  which  so  much  wealth 
was  expended ;  also  the  celebrated  fresco 
of  the  Madonna  del  Sacco,  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  for  which  painting  he  received  only 
a  sack  of  wheat  as  payment. 

Notice  the  Capella  di  San  Luca1  opening 
into  the  large  cloister, 

The  Piazza  delta  Annunziata — one  of  the 
most  pleasing  portions  of  the  city ;  here  are 
located  the  buildings  of  the  Spedale  degT 
Innocently  or  Foundling  Horykal,  established 
through  the  influence  of  Leonardo  Bruui. 
In  the  chapel  is  a  splendid  Adoration  of 
Magi  by  Ghirlandaio. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  Ferdinand  I, 
was  cast  from  cannon  taken  from  the  Turks 
by  the  Knights  of  St.  Stephen ;  the  two 
bronze  fountains,  which  are  very  beautiful, 
we're  designed  by  Tacca. 

Church  and  convent  of  the  Carmine,  for* 
merly  the  most  magnificent  in  Florence, 
was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1771,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Brancacci  chapel. 
Amateurs  in  painting  should  not  fail  to 
visit  this  sanctuary  of  art  to  see  the  cele- 
brated frescoes  of  Masolino,  Masoccio,  and 
Lippi :  they  were  commenced  by  the  first 
in  1415,  and  finished  by  the  last  in  1605. 
The  different  frescoes  mostly  relate  to 
scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  Peter,  and  were 
visited  and  studied  in  turn  by  Raphael, 
Perugino,  L.  da  Vinci,  and  Michael  Ange- 
lp.  From  the  two  small  frescoes  on  the 
left  as  you  enter,  Raphael  took  his  inspire* 
tion  for  his  Logos  and  his  St.  Paul  preach- 
ing at  Athens.  The  first  is  Adam  and 
Eve  driven  from  Paradise,  and  the  second 
St  Paul  visiting  St  Peter  in  Prison.  Be* 
hind  the  altar  of  this  chapel  is  a  Greek 
painting  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  brought 
from  the  East,  §aid  to  have  bem  painted  by 
St  Luke  !  A  small  fee  will  induce  the  cus* 
todian  to  expose  it.  In  the  choir  is  a  tomb 
of  singular  beaut}',  erected  to  Pietro  Sode* 
rini. 

Church  of  San  farenzo.— Some  portions 
of  this  structure  are  attributed  to  Michael 
Angelo :  it  is  exceedingly  rough  in  its  ex- 
ternal appearance,  butane  interior  is  very 
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fine,  having  been  recently  decorated.  The 
original  basilica  was  the  most  ancient  in 
the  city.  In  the  Capella  degU  Operm  is  the 
sepulchral  monument  lately  erected  to  the 
eminent  painter  Benvenuto.  Before  the 
high  altar  is  the  memorial  of  Cosimo  de' 
Medici,  upon  which  is  the  title  of  "  Pater 
Patriae,"  which  was  bestowed  upon  him 
after  his  death. 

In  the  Sagrestia  VeccJna  is  the  elegant 
tomb  of  Giovanni  di  Arerado  dei  Medici, 
and  of  his  wife  Picarda ;  also  the  costly 
monument  erected  by  Lorenzo  and  Giuli- 
ano  de'  Medici  to  the  memory  of  their  fa- 
ther and  uncle,  Piero  and  Giovanni. 

In  the  Sagretlia  Nuova,  or  Capella  dei 
DepoiUi,  are  the  monuments  of  Giuliano 
and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  Not  only  were 
these  monuments,  which  are  considered 
equal  to  any  work  of  art  of  the  kind  in  It- 
aly, execute^  by  Michael  Angelo,  but  also 
the  chapel  wherein  they  are  placed.  "  Giu- 
liano was  the  third  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent, younger  brother,  consequently, 
of  Leo  X.,  and  father  of  the  Cardinal  Ippc- 
lito :  he  was  created  Due  de  Nemours  by 
Francis  I.,  and  died  in  1516,  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year.  Lorenzo,  the  son  of  Piero 
and  grandson  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent, 
was  created  Duke  of  Urbino  by  his  uncle, 
Leo  X.  In  1518  he  married  Madeleine  de 
Boulogne,  of  the  royal  house  of  France : 
the  sole  fruit  of  this  union  was  Catharine 
de*  Medici,  afterward  the  queen  of  Henry 
II." 

In  the  Medicean  Chapel  (which  is  at 
the  back  of  the  choir,  and  may  be  visited 
from  10  to  4  on  application  in  the  church) 
are  some  magnificent  mosaics  and  frescoes ; 
in  fact,  one  should  by  no  means  fall  to  visit 
this  edifice,  as  we  think  it  the  finest  in 
Florence.  The  chapel  was  commenced  un- 
der the  reign  of  Ferdinand  I.,  in  1604,  and 
was  originally  intended  to  hold  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which  the  Tuscan  ruler  intend- 
ed stealing  from  Jerusalem,  but  his  emis- 
saries were  detected  after  they  had  com- 
menced detaching  it  from  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in  the  centre  of  which 
it  now  stands.  The  walls  of  the  chapel 
are  magnificently  inlaid  with  expensive 
marbles  and  precious  stones.  Notice  the 
armorial  bearings  round  the  chapel ;  they 
are  the  very  perfection  of  the  mosaic  art. 
The  frescoes  of  the  cupola,  which  are  most 
magnificent,  were  executed  by  Benvenuti, 
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late  director  of  the  Academy,  between  1828 
and  1887.  They  represent  the  leading 
events  from  the  creation  to  the  last  judg- 
ment (photographs  of  them,  very  finely  ex- 
ecuted, may  be  purchased  in  the  chapel). 
Notice  the  beautiful  tomb  and  statue,  in 
bronze  gilded,  of  Cosmo  II.,  by  John  of  Bo- 
logna, and  that  of  Ferdinand  I.  by  Tacca. 
The  remains  of  the  different  grand-dukes 
are  in  the  crypt  below  the  chapel.  In  the 
cloister  is  the  tomb  of  Paola  Giovo,  a  cele- 
brated historical  writer. 

The  Laurentian  Library,  raised  by  the 
Medici  family  as  a  monument  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning,  has  been  the  recipi- 
ent of  many  most  valuable  MSS. ;  the  num- 
ber is  said  to  be  about  9000 ;  they  rank  in 
importance,  if  not  in  numbers,  next  to  the 
Vatican :  there  are  many  choice  works  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Coptic,  Arabic,  Syr- 
iac,  and  Italian,  of  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th 
centuries ;  here  also  is  the  Medicean  Vir- 
gil, earliest  MS.  of  the  poet,  and  the  first 
MS.  of  the  Pandects  of  Justinian,  captured 
by  the  Plsans  in  1185,  when  they  took 
Amalfl.  This  work  was  formerly  deified 
at  Pisa,  and  received  equal  veneration  at 
Florence  for  a  lengthened  period.  Letters 
of  Dante,  and  many  very  ancient  MSS., 
complete  the  literary  attractions  of  this 
place.  One  of  Galileo's  fingers,  stolen  from 
his  tomb  at  Santa  Croce,  is  preserved  in  a 
bottle.  The  library  is  open  from  9  to  IS 
daily. 

The  Church  of  San  Marco  contains  the 
celebrated  crucifix  of  Giotto,  which  attract- 
ed such  a  concourse  of  people  when  it  was 
first  brought  to  the  convent;  to  this  pro- 
duction he  owes  the  popularity  of  his  repu- 
tation, which  excelled  that  of  his  predeces- 
sor Cimabue.  The  mosaio  of  the  Virgin, 
brought  from  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  also 
adorns  this  church,  and  interred  here  are 
the  three  friends  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici, 
Politian,  Beniviene,  and  Pico. 

Santa  Maria  Novella,  situated  on  the 
place  of  the  same  name,  was  commenced  in 
1256.  It  was  called  by  Michael  Angelo 
his  "  betrothed."  This  was  considered  at 
one  time  the  finest  church  in  the  city,  but 
restorations  have  disfigured  it  It  is  most- 
ly noted  for  the  fresco  paintings  of  Ghir- 
landaio,  master  of  Michael  Angelo.  They 
should  be  visited  early  in  the  day,  say  9 
o'clock,  and  even  then  they  are  rather  in- 
distinct.    It  also  contains  the  Madonna  off 
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Ghaabne,  which  was  considered  at  the  time 
the  very  perfection  of  the  art,  and  was 
carried  in  triumph  from  the  studio  of  the 
painter  to  the  church,  followed  by  the  en* 
tire  populace. 

The  GapeHa  dei  Gondi  contains  the  fa- 
mous crucifix  carved  by  BruneUeschi  in 
rivalry  with  Donatello,  who  executed  the 
one  now  in  Santa  Croce.  When  the  latter 
first  saw  the  work  of  BruneUeschi  he  let 
fall  his  apron  which  contained  his  dinner, 
exclaiming,  "To  you  is  granted  the  power 
of  earring  figures  of  Christ,  to  me  that  of 
peasants."  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Bru- 
mueschi :  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross, 
116  feet  long,  and  109  feet  wide  across  the 
body  of  the  church.  Aisles  formed  of  Corin- 
thian columns — magnificent  balustrades  of 
bronze  and  marble  inclose  the  choir. 

The  other  churches  of  importance  are 
8a*  Michele,  San  Spirito,  and  San  Ambro- 
$»•  In  the  church  of  Ognisanti,  situated 
on  the  Piazza  Manin,  near  the  Hotel  de  la 
Ville,  in  the  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  tran- 
sept, is  the  tomb  of  the  discoverer  of  Amer- 
ica, Amerigo  Vespucci :  his  house  stood 
apon  the  site  of  the  Ospeale  di  San  Gio- 
vanni diDio. 

Piaaa  del  Gram*  Duca,  the  principal  bus- 
ineM  portion  of  the  city ;  here  stands  the 
Pdaszo  Veccfrio,  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  superior  magistracy,  now  converted 
into  government  offices.  The  chief  object 
of  attraction  is  the  great  saloon,  which  is 
connected  with  remarkable  passages  in 
Florentine  history:  its  length  is  169  feet, 
by77  in  breadth.  In  the  rooms  above  the 
eiloon  are  some  portraits  of  distinguished 
fiunilies  of  Florence,  among  them  that  of 
Bianca  Capello,  the  celebrated  grand-duch- 
ees.  The  Piazza  contains  many  fine  stat- 
ues, among  which  is  the  bronze  equestrian 
statue  of  Coaimo  I.  by  Giovanni  di  Bologna ; 
the  David,  by  Michael  Angelo  (sculptured 
at  the  age  of  23),  is  located  on  the  left  of 
the  doorway  of  the  Palazzo.-  On  the  right 
of  the  entrance  is  the  colossal  group  of 
Hercules  by  Bandinelli.  The  lion  is  the 
work  of  Donatello.  The  Fountain  of  Nep- 
tune, by  Ammanati,  also  adorns  the  Piaz- 
za; it  is  erected  on  the  site  where  the  Re- 
former Savonarola  suffered  martyrdom. 
The  Loggia  di  Lami,  finely  proportioned, 
and  considered  by  Michael  Angelo  to  be 
beyond  improvement.    Under  it  an  some 


fine  specimens  of  sculpture,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  Perseus  by  Benve- 
nuto  Cellini,  and  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines 
by  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  Judith  slaying 
Holofernes  is  by  Donatello,  and  the  Dying 
Ajax  supported  by  a  Warrior.  Near  this 
Piazza  are  the  two  markets,  the  Meroato 
Nuovo  and  Mercato  Vecckio.  Adjoining  the 
Piazza  del  Gran'  Duca  is  the  Uffizi  Gallery 
of  paintings  and  sculpture,  forming  three 
sides  of  an  open  court.  On  either  side  of 
the  entrance  are  statues  of  Cosmo  I.  and 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  Along  the  sides 
of  the  court,  placed  in  niches,  are  statues 
by  modern  artists  of  the  great  men  of  Tus- 
cany, commencing  with  Andrea  Organi, 
Niccolo  Pisano,  Giotto,  Donatello,  Alberti, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  Pe- 
trarch, Dante,  Boccacio,  Macbiavelli,  Guio 
ciardini,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Galileo,  Mi- 
cheli,  Recti,  Mascagni,  Andrea  Cesalpino, 
Antonio,  Accorso,  Guido  Aretino,  and  Ben- 
vennto  Cellini,  the  last  holding  in  his  hand 
a  miniature  of  his  Perseus. 

The  Uffizi  Gallery — GaUeria  Imperiale  « 
Reale.  Open  daily  between  the  hours  of 
9  and  3,  Sundays  and  feast-days  excepted, 
when  it  is  open  from  10  to  3,  and  on  Tues- 
days from  12  to  3.  On  the  occasion  of 
great  festivals  it  is  closed  all  day ;  so  also 
is  the  Pitti  Palace.  The  collection  of 
paintings  in  this  gallery  is,  without  doubt, 
the  richest  and  most  varied  in  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Royal  Gallery  at 
Madrid ;  neither  is  it  so  extensive  as  either 
the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  Dresden,  or 
the  Belvidere  at  Vienna.  Ascending  three 
flights  of  stairs,  we  enter  the  first  vestibule, 
wherein  are  placed  the  busts  of  the  Medici 
family,  ten  in  number.  In  the  inner  vesti- 
bule are  some  fine  statues :  the  Florentine 
Boar ;  two  wolf-dogs,  noble  figures,  seated 
on  either  side  of  tho  door ;  several  busts, . 
and  other  specimens  of  art.  The  corridors 
are  occupied  as  picture  and  sculpture  gal- 
leries. In  our  description  we  will  com- 
mence near  the  entrance  of  the  eastern  cor- 
ridor, with  the  pictures  chiefly  of  the  Tus- 
can school.  One  of  the  finest  is  by  Fra  An- 
gelica da  Fiesole,  representing  the  Virgin 
and  Child  in  the  centre  surrounded  by 
saints ;  around  the  Virgin  and  Child  are 
painted  angels  on  a  gold  ground.  Busts 
and  statues  follow  next  in  order,  and 
among  the  varieties  many  fine  ones  may 
be  discussed.   In  a  narrow  corridor,  enter- 
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ed  by  a  small  door  just  beyond  the  statues, 
are  sculptures  of  the  mediaeval  Tuscan 
school,  many  of  which,  by  Donatello,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  etc.,  are  worthy  of  particular 
attention  for  their  composition  and  expres- 
sion. On  the  sarcophagi  placed  in  the 
eastern  corridors  are  various  bas-reliefs, 
the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from  hea- 
then mythology.  In  front  of  one  is  the 
representation  of  the  fall  of  PhaGton,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  an  illustration  of  a 
chariot-raco  in  a  circus,  perhaps  the  Circus 
Maximus  at  Rome.  Each  chariot  is  being 
drawn  by  four  horses.  In  the  western  cor- 
ridor the  gems  are  many.  *  Notice  partic- 
ularly the  Drunken  Bacchus  and  Faun,  No. 
880;  the  Wounded  Adonis,  882;  and  an 
Apollo,  all  by  Michael  Angelo,  the  last  but 
just  emerging  from  the  marble.  Here  is 
also  a  fine  reproduction  of  the  Laocoon. 
In  the  southern  gallery  the  gems  are  the 
Venus  Anadyomena  and  the  Young  Athlete. 
The  first  room  to  the  left,  entering  from  the 
eastern  corridor,  is  called  the  Tribune,  a 
■mall  circular  apartment,  which  not  only 
contains  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  this  gallery, 
bat  of  the  world,  both  in  painting  and  sculp- 
ture. The  works  of  sculpture  are  five  in 
number;  the  first  is  the  world-renowned 
statue  of  the  Venus  de  Medici,  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  brought  to  Florence  daring  the 
reign  of  Cosmo  III.  de  Medici :  it  was  found 
In  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Borne.  The  in- 
scription on  the  pedestal  says  it  was  sculp- 
tured by  the  Athenian  Cleomenes,  son  of 
Apollodorus.  It  is  considered  the  very  per- 
fection of  design  and  workmanship :  it  was 
restored  by  Bernini.  The  Apollino,  or 
Young  Apollo,  is  of  the  same  school :  it  is 
generally  attributed  to  Praxiteles,  the  most 
celebrated  sculptor  of  Greece.  The  Danc- 
ing Faun,  restored  by  Michael  Angelo.  The 
Lottatori,  or  Wrestlers,  and  the  Anot'mo,  a 
slave  whetting  his  knife,  complete  the  five 
wonderful  works  which  have  gained  such 
a  world-wide  reputation. 

In  this  apartment  are  also  the  finest 
paintings  in  the  collection :  Michael  Antre- 
lo~*the  Virgin  presenting  the  Infant  to  St. 
Joseph.  Raphael— La  Madonna  del  Cor- 
dellino  (Goldfinch) ;  La  Fornarina,  painted 
in  1512 ;  St  John  preaching  in  the  Desert. 
Titian — the  Yen  ns  (alluded  to  by  Byron) ; 
Monsignore  Beccadelli,  painted  while  the 
artist  was  in  his  75th  year.  Paul  Vero- 
nese—Holy  Family,  with  Si.  John  and 
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St.  Catharine.  Annibal  Caracci — a  Bac- 
chante ;  Pan ;  and  Cupid.  Goercino— a 
Sibyl ;  Endymion  sleeping.  Fra  Barto- 
lomeo  —  two  fine  figures  of  the  prophets 
Isaiah  and  Job.  Daniele  da  Volterra-~tbs 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents.  Andrea  del 
Sarto — a  very  splendid  picture  of  the  Ms- 
donna  and  Child,  between  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  and  St.  Francis.  It  bears  the 
date  of  1617,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  this  great  painter,  whose  merits  am 
scarcely  appreciated  elsewhere  than  in  his 
native  city.  The  history  of  this  grand 
master  is  quite  interesting.  Andrea,  call- 
ed del  Sarto  because  he  was  the  son  of  a 
tailor,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1488.  He 
was  placed  at  first  with  a  goldsmith,  whom 
he  left  for  the  instruction  of  Giovanni  Ba» 
rili,  whom  he  again  left  for  the  studio  of 
Pietro  di  Cosimo.  But  it  was  from  the 
study  of  Masaccio,  Gbirlandaio,  Leonardo, 
and  Michael  Angelo  that  he  received  his 
most  valuable  instructions.  He  had  great 
versatility  of  talent,  and  could  imitate  the 
style  of  other  artists  with  marvelous  fidel- 
ity. H is  genius  inclining  him  to  the  grace- 
ful and  the  tender,  he  lacked  boldness  and 
decision  in  treating  grand  subjects.  He 
visited  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and 
was  invited  to  Paris  by  Francis  I.,  where 
he  was  received  with  great  distinction. 
He  returned  soon  to  Florence,  however, 
where  he  led  a  life  by  no  means  beyond 
reproach.  He  died  in  1550.  Albert  Do* 
rer — Adoration  of  the  Magi  Andrea  Man- 
tejma — the  Circumcision ;  Adoration  of  the 
Kings ;  Resurrection.  Pietro  Perugino— 
Virgin  and  Child  between  St  John  the 
Baptist  and  St  Sebastian.  Correggio— 
the  Virgin  kneeling  in  Adoration  before  the 
Infant,  who  is  reposing  on  a  portion  of  her 
drapery ;  the  Virgin  and  Child  between 
St.  Joseph  and  St.  Francis :  this  is  one  of 
the  artist's  earliest  works,  being  painted  at 
the  age  of  20.  Vandyke — two  fine  pop* 
traits,  one  of  Charles  V.  on  horseback, 
armed ;  the  other  of  Giov.  di  Montfort.  B. 
Luini — Herodias  receiving  the  head  of  St 
John.  Parmegianino — Holy  Family,  with 
St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  Prophet  Zach*> 
rias.  Guide— a  Virgin  in  Cont-mpUticD. 
Ginlio  Romano— Virgin  and  Child,  Be* 
hens-— Hercules  between  Vice  and  Virtue, 
North  of  the  Tribune,  leading  from  it,  are 
three  rooms. 
First  Boom:  L.  da  Vuxi~Htd»M't 
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Head.  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole — four  pic- 
tore*,  representing  the  Birth  of  John  the 
Baptist,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  Mar- 
riage of  the  Virgin,  Death  of  the  Virgin. 
Second  Room :  Kidolfo  del  Ghirlandaio-r- 
&ui  Zenobio  raising  a  dead  Child ;  Trans- 
lation of  the  Body  of  the  Saint.  Mariotto 
Albertmelli—the' Visitation  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth. Vasari — Lorenzo  de  Medici.  Bron- 
zino—  Descent  of  our  Savior  into  Hades, 
considered  his  greatest  work.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci — Adoration  of  the  Magi  Cigoli 
—Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  II  Sodomo — 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian.  Filippino 
Lippi— Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  Joseph  and 
Fotiphar's  Wife ;  and  Judith  slaying  Holo- 
fornes.  The  third  room  contains  some 
early  Florentine  paintings. 

In  a  room  opening  out  of  the  south  side 
of  the  Tribune  are  some  works  of  the  other 
Italian  schools.  Here,  also,  is  a  piece  of 
Grecian  sculpture,  consisting  of  a  table  of 
Oriental  alabaster,  upon  which  is  placed 
the  statue  of  a  sleeping  Cupid.  In  four  of 
the  other  rooms  are  pictures  of  the  French, 
Flemish,  German,  and  Dutch. 

At  the  end  of  the  S.  corridor  is  the  Cab- 
•Kf  of  Genu.  Among  the  many  curiosities 
ii  a  vase,  cut  out  of  a  block  of  lapis  lazuli, 
H  inches  in  diameter;  two  bas-reliefs  in 
gold ;  a  vase  of  sardonyx,  upon  which  is 
engraved  the  name  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici ; 
a  baa-relief  in  gold,  representing  the  Piaz- 
«a  del  Gran*  Duca ;  a  casket  of  rock  crys- 
tal, an  exquisite  piece  of  workmanship, 
representing  the  events  of  the  Passion,  in 
17  compartments.  It  was  executed  by  Va- 
krio  Vicentius,  assisted  by  his  daughter ; 
s  species  of  shrine,  made  of  enamel  and 
precious  stones,  representing*  the  portrait 
of  Cceimo  I. ;  a  tazza  of  lapis  lazuli,  with 
handles  of  gold,  enameled,  and  mounted 
with  diamonds.  Passing  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  corridor,  we  descend  to  the 

Etnucan  Museum.,  which  contains  many 
interesting  vases  and  other  curiosities. 
This  apartment  connects  with  the  gallery 
which  leads  to  the  Pitti  Palace  across  the 
Arno. 

In  two  large  rooms,  which  are  entered 
from  the  western  corridor,  are  many  paint- 
ings of  the  Venetian  school.  Here,  also, 
are  the  portraits  of  celebrated  painters,  ex- 
ecuted by  the  artists  themselves.  In  the 
centre  of  the  large  room  is  the  celebrated 
vase,  found  at  Hadrian 'a  rilla, 


near  Tivoli.  Adjoining  the  last  is  the  Hall 
of  Inscriptions.  The  gems  here  are  the  cel- 
ebrated Venus  Urania,  266,  and  the  Vtntts 
Gemtrix.  In  a  small  room  leading  to  this 
hall  is  the  Hermaphrodite,  also  an  infant 
Hercules  strangling  &rp*nts,  and  a  group 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  On  the  wall  is  a 
marble  mask  of  a  Satyr,  executed  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  In  a 
small  room  opening  from  the  last  is  a  fine 
collection  of  antique  gems. 

Hail  of Baroccio :  Uronzino's  Deposition 
from  the  Cross.  Velasquez — Philip  IV. 
of  Spain,  on  horseback.  Rubens — picture 
of  Bacchus,  surrounded  by  Nymphs.  Ba- 
roccio —  the  "  Madonna  del  Popolo." 
Handhorst,  called  Gherardo  della  Notte — 
Infant  Savior  in  the  Manger.  One  of  the 
finest  copies  ever  made  of  this  splendid 
composition  is  in  the  possession  of  W.  B. 
Dinsmore,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  It  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Costi,  of  Florence.  In  this  room 
are  three  tables,  composed  of  Florentine 
mosaic,  one  of  which  is  the  most  magnifi- 
cent piece  of  work  of  the  kind  ever  made. 
It  took  25  years  to  complete  it.  Twenty- 
two  workmen  were  engaged  upon  it. 

Hall  ofNiobe,  in  which  are  eighteen  fig- 
ures of  Niobe  and  her  children,  which  wen 
for  a  long  time  located  in  the  Villa  Medici, 
and  brought  to  Florence  in  1775.  They 
were  discovered,  previous  to  1583,  near  the 
Porta  S.  Paolo  at  Rome.  Many  Strang* 
suppositions  have  taken  place  as  regards 
their  origin.  Among  the  other  picturea 
contained  in  this  room  are :  Rubens  — 
Henry  IV.  at  the  Battle  of  Ivry — his  En- 
try into  Paris  after  the  Battle.  Tho  oth- 
er objects  of  interest  in  the  gallery  are  the 
bronzes,  medals,  drawings,  and  engrav- 
ings. 

The  Pitti  Palace,  Palazzo  Pitti,  the  pres- 
ent residence  of  King  Victor  Emanuel, 
was  commenced  by  Luca  Pitti,  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  Medici  family,  who  at  ona 
time  exceeded  them  in  popularity.  Tho 
first  architect  employed  upon  this  splendid 
edifice  was  Brunelleschi.  Its  erection  was 
afterward  continued  by  Bartolomeo  Am- 
manati,  by  whom  the  wings  were  added, 
and  the  splendid  court  completed,  in  which 
some  singular  specimens  of  sculpture  may 
be  observed.  The  chief  attraction,  howev- 
er, of  this  palace  is  the  collection  of  piint- 
ings,  which  number  about  500,  and  are  of 
perhaps  greater  attraction  than  those  oon> 
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tained  in  the  Uffizi.  The  gallery  is  open 
daily  (with  the  exception  of  festival-days 
and  Sundays)  from  10  to  3.  Catalogues 
will  be  found  in  each  room.  No  fee  ex- 
pected. • 

Hall  of  the  Iliad:  the  ceiling  of  this  hall 
was  painted  twenty  years  ago  by  Sabatel- 
li.  Andrea  del  Sarto— two  pictures  of  the 
Assumption.  Fra  Bartolomeo — the  Virgin 
enthroned.  Scipione  Gaetano — portrait 
of  Mary  de'  Medici,  queen  of  France.  Vis- 
itors  were  formerly  admitted  by  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  instead  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Boboli  gardens ;  and  as  the  beautiful 
frescoes  of  the  ceilings  of  the  five  principal 
halls  are  an  allegorical  representation  of 
the  life  of  Cosimo  I.,  it  will  be  necessary 
first  to  look  at  the  pictures  on  the  walls, 
then,  when  returning,  commence  an  exami- 
nation of  the  ceilings  with  the  Hall  of 
Venus. 

Hall  of  Saturn:  here  Cosimo  is  repre- 
sented as  being  in  mature  age,  and  is  con- 
ducted to  Saturn  by  Mars  and  Prudence 
to  receive  the  crown  offered  by  Glory  and 
Eternity.  Paintings:  Raphael — Pope  Ju- 
lius II.  Schiavone — the  Death  of^Abel. 
Vandyke— two  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  his  queen.  Raphael  — 
the  Madonna  del  Baldacchino;  a  portrait 
of  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  and  a  portrait  of 
Tommaso  Fedra  Inghirami.  Andrea  del 
Sarto — Disputation  on  the  Trinity.  Ra- 
phael—  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel.  Domeni- 
chino — St.  Mar>'  Magdalene. 

Hall  of  Jupiter:  Cosimo  being  led  into 
the  presence  of  Jupiter  by  Hercules  and 
Fortune.  Salvator  Rosa — the  Catiline 
Conspiracy.  Michael  Angelo — the  Three 
Fates.  Borgognone— a  battle-piece.  Fra 
Bartolomeo — Di  St.  Marco.  Tintoretto — 
portrait  of  Vincenzo  Zeno.  Paul  Veronese 
— the  Marys  at  our  Savior's  Tomb. 

Hall  of  Man:  on  the  ceiling  are  alle- 
gorical representations  of  Cosimo's  success 
in  war.  Raphael — the  celebrated  and 
lovely  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  consider- 
ed the  sweetest  of  all  his  Madonnas.  An- 
drea del  Sarto— one  of  his  best  Holy  Fam- 
ilies. Rubens — "Les  Suites  de  la  Guerre." 
Vandyke — portrait  of  Cardinal  Bentivog- 
lio.  Andrea  del  Sarto — subjects  from  the 
History  of  Joseph  and  Brethren.  Gui- 
do — Rebecca  at  the  Well.  Cristoforo  Al- 
lori  — Judith  with  the  Head  of  Holofer- 
nes.  Rubens — portraits  of  himself  and 
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brother,  and  the  philosophers  Lipsius  and 
Grotias. 

Hail  of  Apollo:  Cosimo,  guided  by  Vir- 
tue and  Glory,  is  received  by  the  Deity  of 
Poetry  and  the  Fine  Arts.     G.  da  Caspi— 
portrait  of  Archbishop  Bartolini  Salimbe- 
ni.     Palma  Vecchio— Supper  at  Emmao*. 
Murillo — Virgin  and  Child.     Guerrino— 
St.  Peter  resuscitating  Tabitha,     Titian- 
portrait   of  Pietro   Aretino.      Cristoforo 
Allori — the  Hospitality  of  St.  Julian.    T. 
Titi — portrait  of  Prince  Leopold,  afterward 
Cardinal  de'  Medici,  when  a  child.    An- 
drea del  Sarto— Deposition  from  the  Cross. 
Raphael — two  portraits ;  one  of  Maddaiena 
Strozzi  Doni,  the  other  of  her  husband  An- 
gelo, painted  when  Raphael  was  but  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age.     These  paintings  an 
very  carefully  preserved,  being  considered 
two  of  the  most  valuable  ornaments  of  the 
gallery.  Baroccio— portrait  of  Prince  Fred- 
erick d'Urbino,  when  a  child.    Giulio  Ro- 
mano— a  copy  of  Raphael's  Madonna  della 
Lucertola.     Raphael — Leo  X.,  with  two 
cardinals.    Andrea  del  Sarto — his  own  por- 
trait.    Titian — a  Magdalene. 

Hall  of  Venus  (so  called  from  the  alle- 
gorical representation  of  the  triumph  of 
Reason  over  Pleasure — a  youth,  under  the 
figure  of  Cosimo  L,  is  rescued  from  Venus 
by  Minerva,  and  conveyed  to  Hercules). 
Tintoretto — Cupid  born  of  Venus  and  Vul- 
can. Salvator  Rosa— two  fine  court  views. 
Rubens — two  noble  landscapes.  Rem- 
brandt— portrait  of  an  old  man.  Beleverti 
— Marsyas.  Cigoli — St.  Peter  walking  on 
the  Waters.  Baasano— Martyrdom  of  St 
Catharine. 

Hall  of  the  Education  of  Jupiter:  here 
are  some  paintings  which  are  mostly  by 
unknown  artists,  and  not  generally  of  very 
high  standing.  The  Stufa  or  Cabinet, 
which  is  beautifully  frescoed,  contains  two 
bronze  statues  of  Cain  and  Abel  by  Dupre, 
and  a  column  of  black  Egyptian  porphyry. 
The  other  halls  are  quite  interesting  in  their 
specimens  of  paintings  and  statuary,  such  as 
the  Hall  of  Ulysses,  representing  his  return 
to  Ithaca.  Here  are  two  splendid  land- 
scapes by  Salvator  Rosa,  and  a  Madonna 
and  Child  by  Titian.  The  next  is  the 
Hall  of  Prometheus,  frescoed  by  Colignon. 
In  the  centre  of  this  room  is  a  magnificent 
mosaic  table  which  cost  nearly  $200,000: 
nearly  fifteen  years  were  taken  in  complet- 
ing it.     It  was  made  at  the  national  man- 
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■fcetory.  The  room  opening  from  this 
contains  a  splendid  malachite  table,  and  a 
fine  bast  of  Napoleon  I.,  presented  by  Louis 
Napoleon,  father  of  the  present  emperor,  to 
the  late  grand-duke.  Passing  through  the 
corridor  into  the  HaU  of  Justice,  where  there 
are  some  fine  paintings  by  Carlo  Dolce, 
we  enter  next  the  Hall  o/Ccmova't  Varna, 
which  statue  stands  on  a  pivot  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room.  It  formerly  stood  in  the 
Tribune  where  the  Venus  of  Medici  now 
stands,  that  figure  having  made  the  excur- 
sion to  Paris  to  grace  the  triumphs  of  the 
conqueror  Napoleon.  In  the  next  and 
last  room,  which  contains  numerous  flow- 
er-pieces and  landscapes,  may  be  seen  Sal- 
Titor  Rosa's  great  picture  of  Diogenes 
throwing  away  his  cup  on  seeing  a  youth 
drink  water  out  of  his  hand. 

The  Private  LibraryhiB  60,000  volumes, 
■ad  is  considered  the  most  useful  library 
in  Italy ;  it  is  very  extensive  in  works  on 
Natural  History.  The  most  of  Galileo's 
MS8.  are  preserved  here. 

Joining  the  palace  are  the  Bobcli  Gar- 
<few,  planned  by  II  Tribolo  under  Cosimo 
I.  From  the  upper  portion  of  the  ground 
fine  views  of  Florence  may  be  obtained. 
The  beauty  of  this  lovely  spot  is  greatly, 
increased  by  the  terraces,  statues,  etc. ;  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  latter  are  from  un- 
finished ones  by  Michael  Angelo ;  Venus, 
by  Giovanni  Bologna ;  statue  of  Abun- 
dance, commenced  by  Giovanni  Bologna 
and  completed  by  Tacca.  The  gardens  are 
open  to  the  public  only  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays. 

Joining  the  Pittl  Palace  are  the  3ftueo 
£  Storia  Natural*  and  Specola.  This  last 
contains  many  objects  of  curiosity  well 
worth  examination  both  by  the  intelligent 
and  scientific  traveler.  To  ladies  we  would 
nr,  woman  can  not  sacrifice  her  womanli- 
ness for  science  at  all  times,  and  we  must 
wy  it  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  res- 
olution to  overcome  the  feelings  of  repug- 
nance and  shame  that  any  modest  woman 
must  feel  at  entering  this  room  with  a 
promiscuous  party,  although  a  sight  more 
interesting  and  instructive  is  difficult  to 
meet.  In  addition  to  the  well-arranged 
halls,  filled  with  minerals  and  plants, 
many  apartments  are  devoted  to  wax 
models  of  the  human  figure;  here  science 
nas  laid  bare  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
human  being,  and  all  colored  to  resemble 


nature.  Every  separate  part  of  the  hu- 
man form,  bodies,  legs,  hearts,  lungs,  etc., 
are  displayed  upon  cushions,  some  under 
glass ;  whole  forms  the  size  of  life,  both 
male  and  female,  lie  exposed  on  white  beds, 
opened  from  the  throat  downward,  all  laid 
bare.  Youth  and  old  age  as  if  asleep, 
with  the  life-warm  coloring  of  flesh,  veins, 
and  skin. 

The  TVfttina,  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Galileo,  which  is  situated  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  building :  it  contains  three 
beautiful  frescoes,  representing  scenes  in 
the  life  of  the  great  astronomer :  one  shows 
him  in  the  Cathedral  at  Pisa  swinging  the 
lamp  which  originated  in  his  mind  the  law 
of  mechanics  which  regulated  the  pendu- 
lum ;  the  second  demonstrating  the  truth 
of  the  telescope  before  the  Doge  and  Coun- 
cil of  Ten  at  Venice ;  in  the  third  he  is  rep- 
resented blind,  with  one  hand  on  a  globe, 
the  other  pointing  to  the  heavens,  and  de- 
monstrating to  two  pupils  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  Immediately  under 
the  rotunda  there  is  a  fine  white  marble 
statue  of  Galileo ;  also  one  of  his  fingers, 
encircled  with  a  ring,  pointing  upward : 
this  last  is  under  a  glass  case.  All  his  in- 
struments are  also  preserved  here.  The 
floor  of  this  beautiful  tribune  is  mosaic, 
the  walls  white  marble,  covered  with  ara- 
besques of  birds  and  flowers. 

In  addition  to  the  Pitti  Palace  and  Uf- 
fizi  gallery,  there  are  several  private  gal- 
leries, belonging  to  noblemen,  which  are 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  many  of  them 
containing  very  valuable  pictures ;  among 
these  are  the  Ferrord,  Corsini,  Strozzi,  and 
the  Torrigiani  galleries. 

Americans  should  not  fail  to  visit  the 
studio  of  our  celebrated  countryman,  Hi- 
ram Powers,  who  now  has  a  world-wide 
celebrity.  It  is  situated  in  the  Via  la  For- 
nace.  This  celebrated  artist  has  been  in 
Florence  some  twenty-three  years,  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  is  now 
some  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  Among  the 
principal  works  which  have  done  so  much 
to  immortalize  him  are  his  Greek  Slave; 
his  Washington,  ordered  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana ;  the  same  in  the  regalia  of  grand 
master  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  ordered 
by  the  Petersburg,  Va.,  Lodge ;  his  Amer- 
ica, with  a  tiara  on  her  head,  representing 
j  the  thirteen  original  states ;  California,  as 
|  a  voting  Indian  woman ;  Daniel  Webster, 
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ordered  by  the  city  of  Boston ;  and  Milton's 
II  Penseroso.  Heads  of  many  of  our  most 
illustrious  men,  such  as  Jackson,  Clay, 
Calhoun,  and  Webster,  surround  the  stu- 
dio. There  are  numerous  other  American 
artists  of  fame  in  Florence,  whose  address 
may  be  seen  at  our  bankers*,  Maquay  and 
Packenham.  The  principal  manufacturers 
of  mosaics  are  Messrs.  Torrini  &  Co.,  on 
the  Arno.  They  have  received  nearly  all 
the  medals  that  have  been  granted  hy  the 
different  industrial  exhibitions  for  superior- 
ity in  workmanship,  and  the  only  one  which 
was  granted  in  London  in  1862.  The  mo- 
saics of  Florence  are  an  entirely  different 
thin  x,  and  much  more  expensive  than  those 
of  Rom  An  workmanship.  In  the  Floren- 
tine the  stones  are  real,  and  those  of  the 
most  expensive  kind  are  used,  while  in  the 
Roman  the  colors  are  artificial,  opaque  col- 
ored glass  being  used. 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts  contains  a  most 
interesting  collection  of  paintings  of  the 
early  Tuscan  school,  as  well  as  many  by 
other  artists. 

The  other  buildings  of  interest  are  the 
Egyptian  Museum,  the  Biblioteca  Maglia- 
becchiatv),  Royal  Mosaic  Manufactory,  and 
the  charitable  institutions.  In  the  same 
building  with  the  Egyptian  Museum  is  the 
Cenacula,  or  Last  Supper,  by  Raphael,  dis- 
covered in  the  convent  of  San  Onofrio  in 
1845. 

Theatres. — They  are  nine  in  number: 
La  Pergola,  under  the  management  of  about 
thirty  proprietors  of  rank,  and  is  culled  the 
Grand  Opera  of  Florence :  it  is  a  fine  house, 
and  will  accommodate  about  2500  persons. 
The  others  are  the  Teairo  del  Cocomero,  for 
comedy  and  tragedy  l>oth ;  Teairo  Nuovo ; 
Teatro  Leopold) ;  Teairo  Guldwi,  etc.  The 
prices  of  admittance  are  very  low. 

The  Hyde  Park  and  Bois  de  Boulogne  of 
the  Florentines  is  the  Cascine,  on  the  pen- 
insul  i  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Arno 
and  Mugnone.  This  is  decidedly  the 
most  charming  drive  and  promenade  in 
Italy.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  dairy- 
bouses  of  the  late  grand-duke,  which  are 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  drive,  and 
which  supply  Florence  with  its  purest  milk 
and  butter.  From  the  Leghorn  railroad 
station,  immediately  outside  the  Porta  al 
Pr  tto,  the  bank  of  the  Arno  is  laid  out  as 
a  beautiful  walk  and  driv\  overshadowed  ' 
by  magnificent  trees  for  the  space  of  two \ 
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miles.  About  midway  the  grounds  are  laid 
out  in  a  circle ;  here,  several  afternoons  in 
the  week,  the  bands  perform,  and  here  the 
fashionables  of  Florence  make  their  calls. 
For  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours  every 
afternoon,  from  the  hours  of  four  until 
seven,  all  Florence — that  is,  all  of  Florence 
that  pretends  to  be  any  body — attend  this 
fashionable  exchange  in  all  manner  of 
equipages,  in  numbers  varying  from  560  to 
1000,  and  they  are  not  excelled  in  style 
or  richness  by  any  city  but  Paris  in  the 
world.   Around  the  music  the  carriages  all 
congregate ;  gentlemen  descend  and  visit 
their  lady  friends,  and  talk,  gossip,  and 
flirt,  or  promenade  along  the  river's  hank, 
where  seats  and  shady  groves  are  in  abund- 
ance to  supply  the  wants  of  solitaires  and 
lovers.    The  Cascine  is  arranged  the  same 
as  the  Champs  Elysee,  Paris — carriages, 
horsemen,  and  pedestrians  have  each  their 
separate  avenues.    Fashionable  society  of 
Florence  cares  not  where  you  live,  what 
you  eat,  or  what  you  wear,  so  long  as 
you  make  your  appearance  at  the  Opera, 
and  drive  jrour  turn-out  on  the  Cascine— 
both  of  which  are  cheap  enough.    For  60 
dollars  per  month  you  can  hire  a  splendid 
turn-out,  two  horses,  coachman,  and  foot- 
man, an  open  carriage  for  Cascine  driving, 
and  a  close  carriage  for  the  Opera.    Your 
box  at  the  Opera,  holding  four  persona, 
will  cost  alxrat  the  same. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Porta  al  Prato 
is  the  palace  of  Prince  Demidoff,  who  mar- 
ried the  Princess  Mathilda,  sister  of  Prince 
Napoleon.  He  is  a  Russian  prince  of  im- 
mense wealth,  and  owner  of  the  malachite 
mines  in  Russia.  The  palace  is  fitted  np 
with  great  magnificence.  It  is  rather  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  permission,  although  toe 
villa  is  often  shown,  but  you  are  obliged 
to  make  application  fifteen  days  in  ad- 
vance :  this  is  done  to  prevent  the  many 
applications  that  would  otherwise  be  made, 
as  few  travelers  think  of  visiting  this  beas- 
tiful  residence  first,  and  when  they  do 
make  application,  they  discover  they  most 
wait  so  long  that  few  can  spare  the  time, 
although  it  would  well  repay  a  week's  de- 
lay, as  nothing  we  have  ever  seen  in  any 
part  of  Europe  can  at  all  compare  with  the 
wealth  and  taste  displayed  in  the  twenty- 
one  rooms  which  are  shown.  The  villa 
ex  tern  ally  lias  nothing  particularly  attrac- 
tive, but  few  royal  residences,  if  any,  can 
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compare  with  the  interior.     No  fees  are 
allowed  to  be  taken  by  the  servant",  and 
there  is  do  need  to  offer  any,  as  they  will 
*ot  be  aectpted.     It  would  require  a  vol- 
ume to  give  a  description  of  this  house,  in 
addition  to  which,  the  prince  ia  adverse  to 
it,  and  has  not  even  a  catalogue  of  the  pic- 
tares;  we  can  only  say  the  pictures  are 
nearly  all  modern,  hut  splendid  produc- 
tion*, and  how  refreshing  after  weeks' 
straining  of  the  eyes  to  see  old  masters' 
productions  in  dim  and  dingy  churches  I 
The  gallery  of  sculpture  contains  nothing 
hot  gems,  but  how  dazzling  and  white ! 
The  rooms  shown  are  situated  on  three 
tides  of  a  square.      The  principal,  on  the 
fat  wing,  are  the  halls  of  tapestry  and  of 
gems;  in  the  main  bnildin  z,  the  blue-room, 
music-room,  dining-room,  and  plate-room ; 
on  the  other  wing,  the  sculpture-gallery, 
armor-room,  malachite-room  [in  this  room 
every  article  is  covered  with  malachite  und 
gold,  although  malachite  prevails  more  or 
lesf  in  nearly  all  the  rooms],  the  mosaic- 
room,  the  antique-room,  and  the  Moorish- 
room.    After  visiting  the  beautiful  chap- 
els on  the  ground  floor,  you  are  led  through 
perhaps  the  most  magnificent  conservatory 
ia  the  world.  Tho  building  is  not  so  grand 
and  beautiful  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire at  Chatsworth,  England,  but  the 
collection  U  much  Luvcer  and  more  valua- 
ble.   Should  you  receive  a  ticket  of  ad- 
mission in  response  to  your  letter,  be  par- 
ticular to  be  there  exactly  at  the  hour 
named,  if  you  wish  admittance.     Should 
you  be  unable  to  procure  a  ticket,  our 
hanker,  Mr.Maqaay,who  is  very  kind  and 
obliging  in  those  matters,  muy  help  you. 

One  of  the  most  intercstin  *  dwellings 
in  Florence  is  the  house  of  Michael  Ange- 
la, Paitazo  Buonarotti;  open  to  visitors  on 
Thursdays :  the  statue  of  Buonarotti,  his 
manuscripts,  swnrd,  canes,  and  a  portrait 
of  himself.  In  the  chapel  is  a  small  figure 
of  Christ  by  Benvennto  Cellini,  and  many 
other  relics,  which  will  undoubtedly  inter- 
est the  traveler.  Michael  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti, the  illustrious  Italian  painter,  sculp- 
tor, and  architect,  was  born  in  1474,  and 
dwd  at  Rome  in  1564.  He  has  the  name 
of  the  greatest  designer  that  ever  lived, 
firing  asked  why  he  did  not  marry,  he  nn- 
wrcred, "  Painting  was  his  wife,  and  his 
works  his  children."  The  most  celebrated 
of  all  his  works  is  his  "  Last  Judgment," 


painted  for  Paul  III.  In  architecture  he 
surpassed  ull  the  moderns.  St.  Peter's  at 
Home,  the  C«pitol,  and  his  own  house,  are 
proofs  of  his  ubility.  lie  was  also  un  ex- 
cellent poet.  The  walls  of  his  diuia^-room 
contain  portraits  of  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated men  of  Tuscany ;  among  them  you 
recognize  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccacio,  and 
Savonarola. 

Palazzo  Riccardo,  erected  by  Cosimo  de 
Medici  in  1430.  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
Leo  X.,  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  have 
lodged  here.  It  remained  the  property  of 
the  Medici  until  1659,  when  it  was  pur- 
chased by  Marquis  Gabriele  Riccardi.  The 
grand  gallery  is  very  splendid.  In  the 
chapel  are  some  beautiful  frescoes,  retain- 
ing to  a  great  extent  their  ori,.  inal  lieauty. 

The  hi'jUuteca  Ruxaidi,  open  daily  from 
9  until  2,  has  about  30,000  printed  volumes 
and  3500  MSS. 

Travelers  should  visit  the  studio  of  the 
artists  Messrs.  Costa  and  Conti,  No.  58 
Via  del  Bardi,  who  not  only  have  a  mag- 
nificent collection  of  splendid  copies  of 
the  principal  pictures  in  all  the  galleries, 
but  their  originals,  both  old  and  mod- 
ern, are  quite  celebrated.  They  have 
the  reputation  of  selling  the  best  pictures 
in  Florence,  and  orders  given  them  are 
sure  to  be  executed  by  the  best  of  art- 
ists. The  best  and  cheapest  photogra- 
pher in  Florence  is  Philpot,  on  the  Lungo 
Arno,  near  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  He  keeps 
a  fine  collection  of  photo  graphs  of  all  the 
leading  painters  and  other  artists  of  Italy, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  also  of  the  pub- 
lic building*  and  leading  pictures.  Groves, 
the  principal  English  drug  ist,  is  situated 
No.  15  Borg'  Ognisanti.  This  establish- 
ment is  highly  recommended.  The  pro- 
prietor is  patronized  by  all  American  and 
English  families;  he  has  bad  threat  expe- 
rience Loth  in  English  and  foreign  phar- 
macy, and  keeps  a  large  supply  both  of 
American  and  English  remedies,  besides 
those  of  British,  French,  and  Italian  phar- 
macopoeias. One  of  the  best  manufactur- 
ers of  Florentine  mosaics,  and  objects  of 
art  in  marble  and  alabaster,  is  Ferdinand 
Vichi,  No.  8  Borg'  Ognisanti,  near  the  Ho- 
tel d' Italic.  A  good  valet-de-place  will  be 
found  in  Henri  Ricci. 

Americans  who  live  in  apartments,  or 
who  wi>h  to  dine  out  of  their  hotel,  will  find 
the  old-established  house  of  Doney  &  Neph- 
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ews,  in  the  Via  Tornabuoni,  one  of  the  best 
places  in  Italy.  Suppers,  creams,  ices, 
wines,  pastry,  and  every  thing  in  this  line, 
supplied  in  perfection. 

Passing  through  the  Porta  Romans,  and 
ascending  a  fine  road,  lined  with  cypress, 
nearly  a  mile,  we  arrive  at  the  Poggio  Im- 
periaUj  a  palace  of  the  late  grand-duke. 
It  is  said  to  contain  700  rooms — about  one 
half  would  come  nearer  the  number:  it 
contains  some  fine  works  of  art,  among 
which  are  an  Apollo,  said  to  be  by  Phidias ; 
an  Adonis,  by  Michael  Angelo ;  a  model  of 
the  same  artist's  Moses.  One  room  is 
nearly  filled  with  the  portraits  of  the  mis- 
tresses of  Charles  II.  of  England ;  in  the 
same  room  there  is  a  full-length  picture  of 
a  favorite  dwarf  of  one  of  the  Medici  dukes : 
the  figure  is  entirely  nude,  about  as  broad 
as  long,  the  face  wearing  the  drollest  of 
expressions :  it  is  said  he  saved  his  mas- 
ter's life  on  two  different  occasions.  A 
short  distance  farther  we  arrive  at  Galileo's 
tower,  near  which  he  entertained  Milton 
on  the  latter's  visit  to  Florence  after  he  be- 
came blind,  as  he  was  forgotten  by  his  for- 
mer patrons  the  Medici. 

While  at  Florence  yon  must  not  omit  to 
visit  the  ancient  town  of  Fiewte,  old  when 
Borne  was  in  its  infancy,  to  reach  which 
you  can  start  from  the  Porta  San  Gallo  or 
from  the  Porta  a  Pinti ;  the  latter  is  pref- 
erable as  regards  the  road,  but  by  the  for- 
mer you  pass  several  noted  villas :  the  prin- 
cipal is  one  in  which  Cosimo  I.  died,  and 
a  favorite  residence  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 
We  also  pass,  among  other  handsome  vil- 
las, that  of  Signor  Mario,  the  celebrated 
singer.  The  road  from  the  convent  of  San 
Domenico  to  Fiesole,  one  and  a  half  miles, 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient 
city,  not  by  issuing  shares,  but  by  issuing 
patents  of  nobility ;  and  as  three  hundred 
dollars  will  buy  the  title,  coat  of  arms,  and 
seal,  the  city  has  done  a  fair  business. 
They  will  even  hunt  up  your  genealogy 
in  case  you  should  not  have  one ;  several 
Englishmen  have  invested,  and  numerous 
Americans.  In  the  days  of  Tuscany's 
grand-dukes,  when  none  but  nobles  were 
received  at  court,  the  stock  paid,  it  is  said, 
some  dividend ;  at  present  it  is  much  be- 
low par. 

Our  countrymen  should  not  fail  to  visit 
the  Villa  Lorrigiani,  the  residence  of  our 
consul  general,  Colonel  T.  Bigelow  Law- 
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rence.  The  gardens  are,  next  to  those  of 
the  Royal  Pitti  Palace,  the  most  beautiful 
and  extensive  in  Florence.  The  conserv- 
atories are  very  beautiful.  In  the  centre 
of  the  gardens  there  is  a  high  tower,  from 
the  top  of  which  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  extended  views  may  be  had.  The  in- 
terior contains  some  fine  works  of  art,  and 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Lorrigiana 
family. 

The  appointment  of  such  gentlemen  as 
Mr.  Lawrence  is  most  praiseworthy  on  the 
part  of  our  government,  their  education, 
wealth,  and  urbanity  reflecting  credit  on 
our  country. 

From  Florence  to  Home.  The  most  di- 
rect route  is  by  Leghorn,  in  about  18  hours 
— that  is,  direct  to  Leghorn  in  two  hours; 
by  sail  to  Nunziatella  in  six  hours ;  then 
by  diligence  to  Civita  Vecchia,  through  a 
lovely  country,  in  six  hours;  and  three 
hours  by  rail  to  Rome.  The  diligences 
are  good,  and  the  horses  excellent.  Fare 
from  Florence  to  Rome,  in  1865, 53  f„  40  c 

The  most  interesting  route,  if  going  by 
Leghorn,  either  in  the  steamer  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  or  by  rail,  would  be  to  take  the 
train  via  Pistoga  to  Lucca  and  Pisa.  The 
road  passes  through  the  most  lovely  scen- 
ery in  Italy,  especially  that  portion  be- 
tween Pistoga  and  Lucca. 

A  day  at  Lucca,  one  at  the  Baths,  fif- 
teen miles  from  the  town,  and  one  at  Piss, 
will  well  repay  the  traveler. 

Lucca.  —  Population  24.000.  Hotels, 
Croce  di  Malta,  T  Univers,  and  H  PcUicamo. 
Prices  low.  Lucca  was  formerly  the  capi- 
tal of  the  dukedom  of  Lucca,  which  territory 
comprised  the  whole  of  Tuscany  and  Luc- 
ca. It  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Ser- 
chio,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best- 
cultivated  parts  of  Italy.  Lucca  is  noted 
for  being  the  first  place  in  Italy  where  silk 
was  manufactured.  The  principal  sight 
is  the  Duomo,  founded  about  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century.  It  contains  some  fine 
pictures  and  statuary.  The  churches  of 
San  Giovanni,  San  Mickele,  San  Romano, 
and  San  Frtdiano,  are  worthy  of  mention. 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  ducal  palace 
stands  a  monument  of  Louisa,  duchess  of 
Lucca,  raised  to  her  honor  by  the  citizens, 
in  gratitude  for  building  the  aqueduct 
which  supplies  Lucca  with  pure  water. 
There  are  some  Roman  remains  here,  con- 
sisting of  the  ruins  of  a  theatre  and  amphi- 
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theatre.  The  principality  of  Lucca  was 
conferred  on  Eliza,  Napoleon's  eldest  sis- 
ter, by  that  monarch,  in  1805.  She  was  a 
woman  of  stg>ng  and  masculine  character, 
and  did  much  to  improve  her  possessions. 
Her  subjects  lost  a  wise  and  good  sover- 
eign by  the  events  of  1815. 

Some  fifteen  miles  from  the  town  are 
the  celebrated  baths  of  Lucca,  to  which 
there  is  an  excellent  road,  built  by  the 
Duchess  Eliza.  These  baths  are  the  sum- 
mer resort  of  all  the  fashion  of  Tuscany. 
A  diligence  leaves  daily;  fare  50  cents. 
This  watering-place  is  one  of  the  coolest 


and  cheapest  in  Italy ;  for  $1  50  per  diem 
you  can  live  in  good  style.  The  baths  are 
celebrated  for  their  cure  of  all  cutaneous 
diseases.  The  facilities  for  the  study  of 
music  and  the  languages  are  excellent. 

The  distance  from  Florence  to  Leghorn 
is  54  miles.  Fare,  ft  1  75.  The  better  way 
to  arrange  this -day's  excursion  would  be 
to  start  by  the  first  train  from  Florence, 
book  your  baggage  through  to  Leghorn, 
and  stop  at  Pisa  until  the  next  train  ar- 
rives, which  will  give  you  plenty  of  tune 
to  see  that  town. 
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The  distance  from  Florence  to  Leghorn 
is  64  miles.  Fare  $1  7  a.  On  our  w>*y  from 
Florence  to  Leghorn  we  piss  the  ancient 
•  and  n>>w  decayed  city  of  Pim,  containing  , 
20,000  inhabit  .uts.  It  is  principally  situ- 
ated on  the  north  bank  or  the  Arno,  five 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  one  of  Italy's  most  celebra- 
ted republics ;  in  the  13th  century  it  had 
a  population  of  150,000.  It  was  then  very 
prosperous,  and  celebrated  for  the  strength 
of  its  fortification*,  also  for  its  profusion  of 
marble  and  stately  magnificence.  It  still 
boasts  of  some  fine  marble  edifices,  and  one 
of  the  noblest  bridges  in  Europe.  In  the 
time  of  Strata,  Pisa  became  a  Roman  colo- 
ny, and  it  was  an  important  naval  station. 
It.  however,  attained  its  great  distinction 
in  the  10th  century,  when  it  took  tho  lead 
among  the  commercial  republics  of  Italy. 
The  climate  is  mild  daring  tho  winter;  it 
was  not  for  a  long  time  considered  healthy, 
owing  to  the  impurity  of  the  waiter  of  the 
Arno ;  but  after  the  water-course  was  form- 
ed from  the  Valle  di  Asciano,  this  incon- 
venience seemed  greatly  relieved.  Tho 
inhabitants  are  usually  idle,  ignorant,  and 
lazy.  The  lower  classes  prefer  beg  ing 
to  working,  and,  as  in  many  other  cities 
of  Italy,  are  very  annoying;  immorality 
exists  to  a  fearful  extent  among  the  upper 
classes,  and  they  are  not  remarkably  hon- 
est in  their  business  transactions,  especial- 
ly with  foreigners.  Principal  hotels  Vic- 
toria and  Granule  Bretagne. 

In  a  large  square  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city  are  the  four  principal  attractions 
of  Pisa :  the  Cathedral,  Baptistery,  Lean- 
ing Tower,  and  Campo  Santo ;  consequent- 
ly two  or  three  hours  will  afford  the  trav- 
eler sufficient  time  to  visit  these  celebrated 
places. 

The  Cathedral  ib  an  interesting  specimen 
of  the  style  of  architecture  which  prevail- 
ed in  the  11th  centnry.  It  is  built  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  and  is  800  feet  long, 
107  feet  wide,  and  its  front  is  120  feet  in 
height;  69  columns  of  Corinthian  archi- 
tecture divides  the  aisles ;  the  cupola  is 
supported  by  four  piers  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  building.  The  fine  appear- 
ance of  the  exterior  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  white  marble  platform,  with  steps,  by 
.wuicb  it  is  surrounded.    The  centre  of  the 


three  magnificent  bronze  doors,  execnted 
by  Giovanni  di  Bologna,  represents  the 
hi<torv  of  the  Virgin  from  the  time  of  her 
■•irth.  The  drum  of  the  cupola  is  decorated 
on  the  outside  with  an  immense  munlicr 
of  columns,  connected  by  arches,  and  tho 
general  appearance  is  that  of  a  crown.  At 
the  time  the  building  suffered  from  fire, 
the  roof  of  the  nave  fell,  and  injured  many 
objects  of  interest  contained  in  the  churcb. 
The  only  portion  of  the  pulpit,  which  was 
the  masterpiece  of  Giovanni  di  Pisa,  thit 
was  saved,  were  the  stitucss  that  now  dec- 
orate the  present  one.  Th^  12  altars  were 
designed  by  Michael  Angelo.  The  Ckqd 
of  SS.  Sacramento.— This  chapel  contains 
an  altar,  cased  in  chased  work  of  silver, 
the  gift  of  Cosimo  III. ;  the  silver  is  sup- 
posed to  have  cost  86.0  0  crowns. 

The  High  Altar  of  the  Cathedral  is  of 
immense  size  and  elaborately  ornamented. 
The  paintings  possess  much  merit;  the 
Madonna  dell  Orgagna  is  a  precious  one, 
and  is  kept  locked :  it  can  only  be  seen  by 
special  permission  ;  it  is  of  Greek  origin, 
and  verv  old.  Here  are  also  some  of  tho 
best  works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  his  St.  Agnes,  vhieh 
hangs  between  the  nave  and  cupola.  No- 
tice also  his  last  painting,  over  the  altar 
of  the  Madonna  delle  Gr.izie.  in  the  south- 
ern transept.  He  died  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  Sagliani  finished  it.  Observe 
on  either  side  of  the  deans'  stalls  the  fig- 
ures of  the  four  saints,  St.  Peter,  St.  John, 
St.  Catharine,  and  St.  Margaret.  One  of 
the  best  paintings  here  is  that  of  CrUtoforo 
Allori,  of  the  Virgin  in  glory  surrounded 
by  saints  and  angels.  Passignano's  Tri- 
umph of  the  Martyrs  is  also  very  fine. 
Notice  above  the  high  altar  Giovanni  di 
Bologna's  figure  of  the  Savior  on  the  cms, 
which  is  very  fine.  The  picture  behind 
the  altar  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  is  also 
quite  celebrated. 

There  are  but  few  tombs  now  remaining 
in  the  Duomo ;  most  of  them  have  been 
removed  to  the  Campo  Santo.  In  the  an 
of  serpentine,  near  the  altar,  in  the  rich 
chapel  of  St.  Ranieri,  are  inclosed  the  bones 
of  St.  Ranieri,  the  protector  of  Pisa.  At 
the  end  of  the  nave  is  suspended  the  large 
bronze  lamp,  of  superior  workmanship,  the 
swinging  of  which  first  suggested  to  Gali- 
leo tho  theory  of  the  pendulum :  he  was 
than  hut  eighteen  years  old:  ha  also  waft 
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the  inventor  of  the  telescope.     This  emi- 
nent discoverer  was  bom  at  Florence  in 
3564.   In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century 
he  undertook  at  Home  to  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  the  present  solar  system  discover- 
ed by  Copernicus,  but  he  was  compelled 
by  the  Jesuits  to  abjure  the  facta  that  the 
son  stood  still,  and  that  the  earth  revolved 
round  the  sun ;  they  declared  the  proposi- 
tions heretical,  and  contrary  to  the  express 
word  of  God,  and  they  committed  his  writ- 
ings to  the  flames.    After  his  release  from 
prison,  and  his  abjuration,  it  is  said  that, 
compelled  by  his  genius*  he  stamped  his 
Aet  upon  the  earth,  and  exclaimed  ("Ma 
pur  si  muove"),  "  But  it  does  torn,  after 
ill." 

It  would  be  well,  while  visiting  the  Ca- 
thedral, to  try  and  shake  off  the  custodian 
for  a  few  moments — pay  him  a  paul  in  ad- 
vance; he  bangs  on  to  yon  with  fearful  te- 
nacity, and  his  description  of  the  pictures 
is  worse  than  that  of  the  crown  jewels  in 
the  Tower  of  London. 

The  Baptistery  is  situated  opposite  to  the 
Cathedr.il ;  it  is  an  immense  building,  150 
feet  in  diameter,  and  160  in  height.  The 
exterior  is  principal!}'  of  marble,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola  and  cone,  upon  which 
is  placed  the  figure  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
The  whole  interior  of  this  edifice  is  very 
elaborately  ornamented ;  the  principal  fea- 
ture, however,  is  the  pulpit,  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  designed  by  Nicolo  Pisano. 
During  Holy  Week  officers  are  provided  to 
preserve  it  from  injury. 

The  CampanUe*  or  leaning  Tower,  is  very 
extraordinary,  not  from  its  great  beaut}', 
Vat  by  its  inclination  from  the  perpendic- 
ular.    It  is  190  feet  in  height,  consisting 
of  eight  stories,  with  outside  galleries  pro- 
jecting about  seven  feet.     The  effect  to  a 
spectator  looking  down  from  the  top  is  aw- 
fully grand  and  terrific ;  the  topmost  story, 
overhanging  the  base  on  one  side  about  15 
feet,  is  perfectly  secure,  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity being  10  feet  within  the  base.     The 
ascent  is  made  by  295  steps,  and  the  view 
after  reaching  the  top  is  extensively  beau- 
tiful.    The  bells,  which  are  immensely 
heavy,  axe  very  harmonious.     The  pro- 
portions of  the  tower  are  very  light  and 
elastic,  and  it  has  been  in  this  leaning  po- 
sition for  over  six  centuries. 

The  Campo  Santo. — This  cemetery,  from 
which  almost  •very  other  place  of  interment 


in  Italy  derives  its  name,  is  the  most  in- 
teresting of  the  four  Pisan  curiosities.  It 
is  suid  the  difference  between  it  now  and 
formerly  is,  that "  the  dead  were  compelled 
to  pay  a  fee  on  entering  it;  but,  us  they 
never  left  it,  of  course  nothing  more  could 
be  demanded  of  them ;  now,  the  living  en- 
ter free,  but  are  compelled  to  pay  well  be- 
fore they  are  allowed  to  leave  it."  This 
'•  Museum  of  Tombs"  contains  many  very 
interesting  specimens  of  sepulchral  mon- 
uments, statues,  and  very  old  painting. 
Among  the  most  important  parcopha^i  is 
that  containing  the  body  of  the  Countess 
Beatrice,  mother  of  the  Countess  Matildc. 
Monuments  of  Antonio  di  San  Pictro,  Bish- 
op Ricci,  Philip  Desco,Vacca  Berlinghieri, 
etc.,  are  all  interesting.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  frescoes  representing  Scrip- 
ture subjects  by  many  of  the  old  masters. 
One  of  these  frescoes  illustrates  the  process 
of  decomposing  bodies  by  means  of  acids 
at  the  time  when  this  was  used  for  a  burial- 
place.  The  earth  which  surrounds  this  ed- 
ifice was  brought  from  Jerusalem  in  fifty 
galleys  as  long  ago  as  1228.  Many  of  the 
old  dilapidated  tombs  have  ancient  and  in- 
teresting epitaphs. 

The  church  of  Sta.  Caterina,  built  in 
Gothic  style,  was  formerly  attached  to  the 
Dominican  monastery :  many  of  the  orna- 
ments are  very  curious,  especially  the  bor- 
der of  heads  around  the  windows.  In  this 
church  is  the  monument  of  Simone  Salta- 
relli,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  who  died  in  1S42. 
In  one  of  the  chapels  are  the  two  interest- 
ing statues,  by  Nino  Pisano,  of  Faith  and 
Charity. 

Church  of  Santa  Maria  dclia  Spina  is 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arno, 
built  of  white  marble.  It  is  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  architectural  beauty :  it  was  built, 
during  Pisa's  prosperous  times,  for  the  sail- 
ors, who,  before  taking  their  departure  for 
sea,  implored  herein  the  protection  of  the 
Virgin.  Giovanni  Pisano's  talent  contrib- 
uted greatly  in  adorning  this  building. 

There  are  many  other  churches  besides 
those  which  we  have  mentioned  contain- 
ing relics  and  works  of  art. 

The  Univtrs'ty  of  Pita  was  formerly 
among  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy ;  it  is 
still  at  the  head  of  educational  establish- 
ments in  Tuscanv.  It  contained  at  an 
earlier  period  between  600  ai?d700  students, 
but  the  number  is  now  reduced  about  halt 
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Maoy  illustrious  names  wen  found  among 
the  professors,  including  those  of  Galileo, 
Bedi,  Castelli,  Thomas  Dempster,  Halpi- 
ghi,  Gronovius,  etc.  The  Botanical  Garden 
attached  to  the  University  is  a  delightful 
spot,  where  strangers  may  enjoy  examining 
the  plants,  some  of  which  are  very  rare, 
such  as  palm-trees  and  magnolias  70  feet 
high.  Near  this  garden  is  the  Museo  di 
Storia  Naturak,  established  by  Ferdinand 
I.  in  1596.  It  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
during  the  past  few  years,  and  the  collec- 
tion now  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in  It- 
aly. Academia  deiie  Belle  ArU  was  found- 
ed by  Napoleon  in  1812.  The  paintings 
are  mostly  of  the  Pisan  and  early  Floren- 
tine schools. 

Pisa  has  some  fine  palaces  and  public 
buildings.  The  Palazzo  Lanfrancki,  on  the 
Arno,  is  from  the  design  of  Michael  Ange- 
la. It  was  for  a  long  time  the  residence  of 
Lord  Byron ;  he  here  lived  openly  with  his 
mistress,  the  Countess  of  Guicciola,  daugh- 
ter of  Count  Gamba,  after  the  count,  her 
husband,  had  obtained  a  divorce  from  the 
Pope.  The  countess  was  a  most  beautiful 
woman,  28  years  of  age ;  the  exquisite  son- 
net prefixed  to  the  Prophecy  of  Dante  was 
dedicated  to  her.  With  more  than  the  po- 
et's usual  constancy,  be  remained  faithful 
to  her  for  three  years— the  year  in  which 
he  died.  The  countess  was  a  native  of 
Pisa.  In  this  place  he  wrote  the  Deform- 
ed Transformed,  the  tragedy  of  Werner, 
and  a  portion  of  Don  Juan. 

In  the  Piazza  du  Cavalieri,  where  the 
modern  clock-tower  now  stands,  was  for- 
merly the  location  of  the  Torre  delta  Fame, 
so  celebrated  by  Dante. 

At  the  time  of  the  festival  of  San  Bonieri, 
which  is  celebrated  on  the  16th  and  17th 
of  June  every  three  years,  the  banks  of  the 
river  and  the  principal  streets  are  illumi- 
nated with  thousands  of  lamps.  It  attracts 
large  crowds,  and  is  really  a  most  interest- 
ing and  remarkable  sight. 

The  Bathe  of  Pisa,  situated  about  three 
miles  from  the  city,  are  quite  celebrated 
for  the  medicinal  qualities  of  their  waters : 
they  are  much  frequented,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  alluded  to  by  Stra- 
ta and  Pliny. 

On  the  old  post-road  to  Leghorn  stands 
the  curious  old  church  of  San  Pieiro  in 
Grado,  erected  previous  to  the  year  1000. 
It  is  said  that  St.  Peter  erected  a  church  on  1 


this  spot,  from  which  circumstance,  tad  in 
memory  of  this  saint,  the  present  edifice 
owes  its  name. 

About  six  miles  east  of  Pisa  is  the  rich- 
ly-decorated building  called  the  Cerivta,  in 
the  Valle  di  Calci.  From  the  peak  of  La 
Verucca,  above  the  Certosa,  are  the  rum 
of  an  ancient  castle,  from  which  a  beauti- 
ful view  may  be  obtained,  which  will  fully 
repay  those  who  ascend  to  the  summit 

The  Calcine,  or  large  farms  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  grand-duke,  are  three  miles 
from  Pisa:  here  are  kept  over  1500  cowt 
and  200  camels. 
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LEGHORN. 

Population  80,000.  Principal  hotel  is 
the  Victoria  and  Washington,  finely  kept 
by  Mr.  De  Vecchy,  near  the  landing;  fine 
table  d'hote,  and  good  rooms.  Travelers 
embarking  or  disembarking,  proceeding  to 
Florence  or  Rome,  had  better  stop  here. 
The  proprietor  speaks  English,  and  will 
give  yon  all  information.  Sabbino  is  a 
good  valet  de  place,  speaking  English ;  he 
may  be  seen  at  the  Victoria  and  Washing- 
ton Hotel. 

Leghorn,  a  city  and  sea-port,  and  the 
principal  emporium  of  Italy  in  the  late 
grand-duchy  of  Tuscany.  It  ranks  as  a 
sea-port  with  Marseilles,  Naples,  Genoa, 
and  Smyrna.  It  is  a  neat,  clean,  and  well- 
built  city,  and  shows  much  activity  among 
its  inhabitants ;  it  owes  its  eminence  and 
prosperity  mainly  to  the  Medici  family. 
Leghorn  has  been  greatly  enlarged  within 
a  few  years  past  by  leveling  the  old  forti- 
fications, and  including  the  suburbs  within 
the  walls.  It  has  a  large  coral  fishery, 
and  ito  inhabitants  are  mostly  engaged  in 
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the  manufacturing  of  woolen  caps,  straw 
hats,  glass,  paper,  starch,  soap,  cream  of 
tartar,  etc.  The  public  and  private  build- 
ings do  not  require  particular  notice :  they 
are  useful,  bat  not  ornamental ;  the  prin- 
cipal ones  are  the  two  Greek  churches,  and 
those  of  other  denominations,  a  large  syna- 
gogue (next  in  size  to  that  of  Amsterdam), 
three  hospitals,  female  charity  school  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  a  mosque,  theatre, 
etc. ;  it  has  also  an  old  castle  constructed 
by  Ferdinand  I.,  a  work-house,  savings' 
bank,  large  public  school  containing  850 
pupils,  schools  of  navigation,  architecture, 
painting,  academy  of  sciences,  letters,  and 
arts,  with  a  library  of  6000  volumes. 

One  of  the  principal  works  of  art  in  the 
city  is  the  fine  marble  statue  of  Ferdinand 
I.,  supported  by  four  kneeling  figures  in 
bronze.  The  cemeteries  contain  some  good 
specimens  of  sculpture.  In  the  Compo 
Ingkse  are  interred  the  remains  of  Smol- 
lett, and  several  other  distinguished  En- 
glishmen. Upon  a  hill  near  the  city  is  the 
monastery  of  Mont*  Nero,  in  which  is  a 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Virgin,  said  to 
have  been  idolized  by  the  people  of  Leg- 
horn for  500  years.  The  view  from  the 
monastery  is  very  fine. 

From  Leghorn  to  Civiia  Vecchia.  Time, 
by  steamer,  one  night;  by  rail  and  dili- 
gence, 12  hours. 

Civita  Vecchia,  a  town  of  Etruscan  ori- 
gin, and  in  the  times  of  Etruscan  prosperi- 
ty the  principal  sea-port  and  naval  power 
of  Central  Italy,  is  now  only  a  stopping- 
place  on  the  road  to  Rome.  It  contains  no 
monuments  of  note  except  the  mole  and 
breakwater  forming  the  port,  which  were 
the  work  of  Hadrian.  Eight  miles  north 
is  Corneto,  built  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Tarquinia,  from  which  it  was  colo- 
nized. Here  may  be  seen  some  exceed- 
ingly interesting  Etruscan  tombs.  The 
railway  from  Civita  Vecchia  to  Rome  fol- 
lows the  coast,  passing  the  site  of  Pyrgi, 
a  powerful  Etruscan  maritime  town  (now 
Santa  Severn)  only  a  few  miles  from  Civi- 
ta Vecchia;  and  half  way  to  Rome  it 
passes  Cervetri  (the  ancient  Caere),  a  town 
noted  as  the  place  of  refuge  of  the  vestal 
virgins  who  escaped  from  Rome  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  Gauls.  At  Palo  the  road 
leaves  the  coast,  and  soon  strikes  the  val- 
ley of  the  Tiber,  which  it  follows  to  Roma, 
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ROME. 

Rome,  the  most  celebrated  of  European 
cities,  famous  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
history,  formerly  for  being  the  most  pow- 
erful nation  of  antiquity,  and  afterward 
the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Christendom 
and  the  residence  of  the  Pope,  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Tiber,  about  16  miles 
from  its  mouth.  Population  200,000.  The 
principal  hotels  are  H.  de  V Europe  H.  de 
JbMstV,  H.  de  Rome,  and  H.  SAUemaffne. 
The  de  ?  Europe  has  for  a  long  tuna  main* 
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tained  its  position  as  one  of  the  finest  ho- 
tels in  Europe.  The  de  Borne  is  a  large  and 
elegant  house,  recently  erected,  and  admi- 
rably managed ;  billiards,  restaurant,  cafe, 
etc.  The  de  Rttssie  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pincian  Hill,  the  public 
promenade,  has  a  lovely  garden,  and  is  per- 
sonally managed  by  Mr.  Gonstanzia,  who 
has  a  fine  reputation.  This  house  is  much 
patronized  by  our  best  families.  The  cCAU 
Umagne  is  a  good  family  hotel,  with  a  very 
attentive  proprietor. 

"  I  am  in  Rome  I  oft  as  the  morning  ray 
Visits  these  eyes,  waking,  at  once  I  cry, 
Whence  this  excess  of  joy  ?  what  has  befallen 

me? 
And  from  within  a  thrilling  voice  replies, 
Thou  art  in  Rome !   A  thousand  busy  thoughts 
Rush  on  my  mind,  a  thousand  images, 
And  I  spring  up  as  girt  to  run  a  race. 
Thou  art  in  Home  1  the  city  that  so  long 
Reigned  absolute,  the  mistress  of  the  world ,* 
The  mighty  vision  that  the  prophets  saw 
And  trembled ;  that  from  nothing,  from  the 

least. 
The  lowliest  village  (what  but  here  and  the» 
A  reed-roof1  d  cabin  by  a  river  side), 
Grew  into  every  thing;  and  year  by  7ear, 
Patiently,  fearlessly  working  her  way 
O'e   brook  and  field,  o'er  continent  and  sea ; 
Not,  like  the  merchant  with  his  merchandise, 
Or  traveler  with  staff  and  script*  exploring, 
But  hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot,  throngs 

hosts, 
Through  nations  numberless,  in  battle  amy, 
Each  behind  each,  when  the  other  fell, 
Up  and  in  arms,  at  length  subdued  them  aH 
Thou  art  in  Romel  the  oity  where  thettaalii 
Entering  at  sunrise  through  her  open  gates, 
And,  through  her  streets  silent  and  desolate, 
Marching  to  slay,  thought  they  saw  gods,  not 

men;    . 
The  city  that,  by  temperance,  fortitude, 
And  love  of  glory,  towered  above  the  clouds, 
Then  fell ;  but,  fulling,  kept  the  highest  te* 
And  in  her  loneliness,  her  pomp  of  woe, 
Where  now  she  dwells,  withdrawn  into  tht 

wild, 
Still  o'er  the  mind  maintains  from  age  to  agt 
Her  empire  undiminished- 

There,  as  though 
Grandeur  attracted  grandeur,  are  beheld 
All  things  that  strike,  ennoble— from  the 

.  depths 
Of  Egypt,  from  the  classic  fields  of  Greece, 
Her  groves,  her  temples— all  things  that  in- 
spire 
Wonder,  delight.     Who  would  not  say  ths 

forms 
Moat  perfect,  most  divine,  had,  by  consent, 
Flock'd  thither  to  abide  eternally. 
Within  those  silent  chambers  where  they 

dwell 
In  happy  intercourse  f 

And  I  am  theret 
Ah !  little 'thought  I,  when  in  school  I  sat, 
A  schoolboy  on  nis  bench,  at  early  dawn 
Glowing  with  Roman  story,  I  should  live 
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To  tread  the  Appian,  once  an  avenue 
Of  moDumentf  most  glorious,  palaces, 
Their  doors  real'd  up  and  silent  as  the  night, 
The  dwellings  of  the  Illustrious  dead— to  tarn' 
TWsrd  Tiber,  and,  beyond  the  city  gate, 
Pror  oat  my  unpretending  verse, 
Where,  on  his  mule,  I  might  bavo  met  so  oft 
Horace  himself ;  or  climb  the  Palatine, 
Dreaming  of  old  Evander  and  his  guest, * 
Dreaming  and  lost  on  that  proud  eminence, 
fangwhile  the  seat  of  Rome,  hereafter  found 
LeaBthan  enough  (so  monstrous  was  the  brood 
Kngeadered  there,  so  TI  tan  -like)  to  lodge 
One  in  hb  madness ;  and,  the  summit  gain'd, 
Inscribe  my  name  on  some  broad  aloe-leaf 
That  shoots  and  spreads  iritbln  those  very 

walls, 
Where  Virgil  read  aloud  his  tale  divine, 
Where  his  voice  faltered,  and  a  mother  wept 
Tears  of  delight." 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  visit  as  brief  as  that 
usually  given  to  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
civilized  world,  to  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted -with  its  objects  of  interest.     In 
its  walls  and  in  the  range  of  a  few  miles 
■round  it  is  found  the  greater  part  of  the 
i    material  on  which  we  base  our  knowledge 
of  the  antique  past.     Within  a  day's  ride 
are  the  remains  of  all  the  epochs  of  civili- 
zation of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
and  in  the  galleries,  composed  of  the  re- 
mains found  in  and  around  Rome,  is  the 
most  of  what  we  h.ave  of  antique  art.    The 
first  object  of  interest  as  we  approach  the 
city  is  the  wall,  an  irregular  zigzag  struc- 
ture, mainly  of  brick,  with  towers  and  bas- 
tions of  all  forms  and  kinds  of  masonry. 
It  is  that  known  as  the  wall  of  Aurelianus. 
It  has  been  breached  and  repaired  many 
times,  and  was   thoroughly  repaired  by 
Beluarius,  since  whose  time  it  has  under- 
gone little  change.    It  probably  coincided 
*ith  the  more  ancient  wall  of  Servins  Tul- 
fins  only  at  one  point,  near  St.  John  Late- 
no.    Incorporated  in  it,  in  the  course  of 
its  circuit,  are  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Ces- 
titu,  the  soldiers'  amphitheatre,  the  aque- 
ducts, and  the  Praetorian  camp.    It  had  on 
the  Capitol  side  of  the  Tiber  thirteen  gates, 
of  which  eight  only  are  now  open,  and  on 
the  Vatican  aide  two,  of  which  only  one, 
vitha  portion  of  the  wall,  remains.     The 
actual  wall  of  tne  Vatican  part  of  the  city 
a  of  Middle-age  construction.    The  Porta 
3-  Lorenzo  (formerly  Tiburtina)  is  by  far 
the  earlier  and  most  interesting.     The  in- 
scriptions on  the  Porta  Maggiore,  with  the 
several  aqueducts  passing  over  it,  have 
feat  interest,  the  architecture  of  the  gate 
Being,  however,  very  bad. 


The  railway  enters  the  city  by  an  open- 
ing made  for  its  passage  near  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  and  has  its  terminus  at  the  Pi- 
azza di  Termini,  the  site  of  the  baths  of 
Diocletian,  of  which  some  magnificent  frag- 
ments will  give  the  traveler  his  first  evi- 
dences of  the  splendor  of  the  Rome  of  the 
Emperors.  The  railway  passes,  however, 
two  most  interesting  ruins  between  the 
wall  and  the  terminus  — the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Medica,  and  the  Agger  or 
Servius  Tullius,  supposed  formerly  to 
have  been  here  only  a  mound,  but  shown 
by  the  cutting  of  the  railway  through  it  to 
contain  a  massive  Etruscan  wall  of  huge 
blocks  of  peperino. 

The  wall  of  Servius  Tullius  inclosed  the 
seven  hills,  and,  passing  from  the  Quirinal 
to  the  Capitol,  struck  the  Tiber  near  the 
island,  the  greater  part  of  modern  Rome 
having  been  built  on  what  was  anciently 
the  Campus  Martius  and  adjacent  land  ly- 
ing outside  the  Servian  wall ;  in  fact,  the 
seven  hills  are  now  almost  entirely  unin- 
habited, the  Aventine,  overlooking  the  Ti- 
ber and  port  of  Ripa  Grande,  having  on 
it  only  two  monastic  establishments ;  the 
Palatine,  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Cae- 
sars (now  being  partially  excavated),  and 
two  monastic  buildings;  the  Caslian,  the 
villa  Mattei,  now  a  nunnery,  the  churches 
of  St.  Stephano  Rotundo,  St.  Gregory,  Sts. 
John  and  Paul,  the  ruins  of  the  vivarium, 
and  a  few  buildings,  monastic  and  other, 
on  the  side  toward  the  Esquiline ;  on  the 
latter  are  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus, 
St  Pietro  in  Yincoli,  and  two  or  three  farm- 
houses; the  Viminal  is  traversed  by  the 
Via  di  Quattrofontane,  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  occupied  by  the  grounds  of  the  villa 
Negroni,  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and  vine- 
yards, parts  of  the  Quirinal  and  Capitol 
only  being  to  any  extent  dwelt  on. 

Of  the  bridges  which  cross  the  Tiber, 
the  Ponti  St.  Angelo,  formerly  Pons 
jE&us,  built  by  Hadrian ;  Sisto,  former- 
ly Janicoleruu ;  Qcattro  Capi,  formerly 
Fabricim,  connecting  the  island  with  the 
city ;  8.  Bartolomeo,  formerly  Cestins ; 
and  P.  RoTTO,  formerly  ito&zrintv,  of 
which  a  part  only  remains,  the  damage  be* 
ing  repaired  by  a  suspension  bridge,  the 
work  of  Pio  IX.,  are  all  ancient,  a  new 
suspension  bridge  near  the  Santo  Spirito 
being  the  only  entirely  modern  one ;  while 
of  tho  StMicitu,  made  immortal  by  Hora. 
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tins  Codes,  and  the  first  built  across  the 
Tiber,  and  of  the  Triitrnphalis,  which  led  to 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Vatican  us,  only  the 
remains  of  the  piers  are  left — the  latter 
visible  from  the  Ponte  St.  Angelo,  the  for- 
mer from  the  Marmorata,  or  marble  depot 
beneath  the  Aventine. 

The  first  visit  of  most  travelers  will  be 
to  the  Forum  Romanum  and  the  adjacent 
ruins,  and  certainly  in  the  few  acres  which 
lie  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Colosseum 
is  gathered  the  most  marvelous  collection 
of  the  remains  of  antiquity  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  From  the  Cloaca  Maxima  and 
the  Mamertine  Prison,  the  work  of  the  ear- 
ly kings,  built  nearly  twenty-Jive  centu- 
ries ago,  down  to  the  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tine,  we  have  an  almost  complete  series  of 
the  building  of  all  epochs,  the  Forum  it- 
self, lying  in  the  valley  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  Capitoline  hills,  being  the  nucleus, 
as  if  Borne  grouped  all  her  most  glorious 
works  around  the  cradle  of  her  power,  the 
place  of  popular  assemblies. 

Entering  the  Forum  from  the  Via  Bo- 
nella,  we  have  the  Capitol  above  us  at  the 
right ;  at  the  foot  of  its  wall  the  remains 
of  the  Temple  op  Concord,  the  three 
columns  of  the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  the 
colonnade  of  the  Temple  op  Saturn  ;  and 
in  front  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
with  other  remains ;  at  the  left  the  solitary 
Column  of  Phocas,  the  Via  Sacra  be- 
yond, then  the  substruction  of  the  Basili- 
ca Julia;  farther  to  the  left  the  three 
columns  of  the  Recortasis  mark  the  era 
of  the  Forum  proper ;  at  the  left  of  this  as 
you  face  the  Colosseum,  which  looms  up 
in  the  distance,  is  the  Temple  op  Anto- 
ninus and  Faustina;  at  the  right  the 
huge  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  Forum  were  the  ta- 
bernse,  or  shops,  of  which  the  taberna  vete- 
re»,  or  old  shops,  were  on  the  southwest 
side,  the  new  on  the  northeast.  At  one  of 
the  former  Virginius  purchased  the  knife 
with  which  he  preserved  his  daughter  from 
slavery.  On  the  Via  S.  Teodoro  is  the 
ancient  Temple  of  Romulus,  now  the 
church  of  S.  Teodoro.  Continuing  down 
the  Via  S.  Teodoro,  we  turn  to  the  right 
into  the  Via  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  and 
come  to  the  Arch  of  Janus  Quadrifrons, 
an  ugly  sample  of  Roman  taste.  At  the 
right  of  it  is  an  interesting  monument  to 
Septimius  Severus  by  the  goldsmiths  of 
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Rome.  Opposite  this,  passing  under  a  gar- 
den arch,  is  the  path  to  the  Cloaca  Max* 
ima  (a  man  is  generally  in  attendance  to 
show  them).  Following  the  same  strait 
we  arrive  at  the  Piazza  della  Boces  di  Ye- 
rita,  in  which  stands  the  beautiful  Tram* 
op  Vesta,  a  circular  building  of  the  belt 
times  of  Roman  architecture,  and  in  nearly 
perfect  preservation. 

In  the  portico  of  S.  M.  in  Cosmedia,  op- 
posite (formerly  the  Temple  op  Csus 
and  Proserpine),  is  the  famous  mask,m 
which  it  is  fabled  that  accusations  wen 
put,  or,  according  to  others,  into  which  the 
hand  of  persons  taking  an  oath  was  put, 
with  a  belief  that  it  would  be  crushed  if 
forsworn :   it  has  evidently  been  part  of 
a  fountain.     Near  the  Ponte  Rotto,  be* 
tween  it  and  the  Temple  of  Vesta,  is  tbe 
Temple  op  Fortuna  Virilxs,  the  oldert 
in  Rome,  built  by  Ancus  Martins  B.C.  620 
or  80,  and. the  house  of  Rienzi.    The  ex- 
cavations now  being  carried  on  by  order 
of  Napoleon  III.  on  the  Palatine  are  me* 
interesting:  they  are  open  every  Thurs- 
day, admittance  being  given  by  a  ticket, 
which  may  be  got  of  the  consul  or  banker. 
As  the  different  parts  of  the  ruins  are 
marked  by  sign-boards  and  quotations  of 
the  authorities  on  which  they  are  identi* 
fied,  we  need  not  here  describe  them.    On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Palatine,  however, 
is  an  entrance  to  that  part  of  the  rains 
which  are  not  included  in  the  French  ex- 
cavations, and  this  is  accessible  at  all  time* 
by  paying  a  small  fee  (1  paul  is  the  usual 
fee  in  all  such  cases)  to  the  woman  who 
opens  the  gate.     The  principal  part  of  the 
ruins  of  this  side  is  what  is  called  the 
House  op  Augustus,  the  largest  mass  oa 
the  Palatine.    From  the  terrace  above  this 
we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  Campagna  and 
southern  and  southwestern  environs  of 
Rome,  commencing  on  the  ri .  ht  with  the 
Aventine,  then,  going  leftward,  the  Pyra- 
mid of  Caius  Cestiur  and  the  Protestaat 
cemetery,  the  grand  mass  of  the  Baths  or 
Car  ac  all  a  ;  still  farther  to  the  left  the 
Gate  of  St.  Seltastian,  Villa  Mattel.  St. 
Stephano  Kotondo,  fragments  of  the 
aqueducts,  with  a  piece  of  wall  containing 
the  Arch  of  Dolabella,  the  churches 
of  Sts.  John  and  Paul,  St.  Gregory, 
and  St.  John  Lateran,  the  ruins  of  the 
Baths  of  Titus  on  the  Carii&n,  and,  final- 
ly, a  fine  view  of  the  Coi<ossicujt  on  th* 
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nmed  side.  At  the  we*t,  beneath  the 
rains,  is  a  plain  which  was  formerly  the 
Cibcvs  Maximo*,  supposed  to  be  the  scene 
of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  Continuing 
the  road  by  which  we  came,  we  reach  the 
Baths  of  Cabacalla  by  a  narrow  road 
turning  off  to  the  right  just  after  crossing 
tie  brook  (this  brook,  be  it  here  noted, 
once  came  into  the  city  by  the  Claudian 
Aqueduct).  Beyond,  by  the  main  road 
(which  is  the  old  Via  Appta),  we  come  to 
the  Tomb  of  tub  Scipios,  the  Colum- 
baria, the  Abch  of  Dbuscs,  and  the 
Bobta  8.  Sbbastiaho. 

Returning  toward  the  Forum,  we  turn 
lo  the  right  before  reaching  the  house  of 
Augustus,  and  follow  the  Via  S.  Gregorio, 
passing  a  fragment  of  the  Claudian  Aque- 
duct on  the  left  and  under  the  Arch  of 
Coxstahttne.    This  monument,  at  once 
of  the  power  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  want 
of  taste  and  artistic  power  of  his  age,  was 
formerly  an  Arch  of  Trajan,  and  was  re- 
moved to  its  present  site  by  Constantino, 
and  reconstructed,  with  the  addition  of 
some  sculptures  which  are  the  most  barba- 
rous to  be  found  in  Rome.    As  you  emerge 
from  the  arch  you  find  immediately  in  front 
of  yon  the  Meta  Sudans,  or  fountain  in 
which  the  gladiators  were  accustomed  to 
wash  after  their  exercises.    At  the  left  is 
the  Via  Sacb a,  descending  from  the  Abch 
pf  Titus,  which  stands  on  the  top  of  the 
nige  dividing  the  Forum  from  the  low  land 
on  which  the  Colosseum  is  built.    At  the 
r|ght  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  is  the  huge  struc- 
ture of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome, 
of  which  the  double  tribune  only  remains. 
.Numerous  fragments  of  granite  columns 
the  ground,  hinting  faintly  at  the 
icence  of  the  temple  when  it  stood, 
temple  was  built  by  Hadrian  after  his 
own  design,  and  there  is  a  story  to  the  ef- 
fect that  when  it  was  finished  he  asked 
Apoliodarus  what  he  thought  of  it ;  the 
architect  replying  that  it  was  very  good 
Jar  am  emperor,  Hadrian  ordered  him  be- 
headed.  Beyond  the  temple,  and  partially 
visible  over  it,  are  the  remains  of  the  Ba- 
silica of  Constantinb,  commenced  by 
Msucentius  as  a  Temple  of  Peace,  and  fin- 
ished by  Constantino  after  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Maxentius.    To  the  right  of  the 
Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  Arch  of  Constantino,  is  the 
base  on  which  stood  the  colossal 


statue  of  Nero.  At  your  right,  and  filling 
the  remainder  of  the  view,  is  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre,  known  as  the  Colosseum. 
This  greatest  of  antique  structures,  built 
in  honor  of  Titus,  and  on  which  it  is  said 
60,000  Jews  were  engaged  ten  years,  would 
probably  have  been  in  a  nearly  complete 
state  but  for  the  ravages  of  man  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  a  feudal  fortress 
for  a  long  time,  and  finally  a  quarry  from 
which  were  built  churches  and  palaces,  un- 
til, by  its  consecration  as  holy  ground  on 
account  of  the  number  of  martyrs  supposed 
to  have  been  immolated  there,  farther  rav- 
age was  stopped.  The  subsequent  repairs, 
though  greatly  interfering  with  its  pictur- 
esqueness,  will  doubtless  have  the  effect 
of  preserving  the  remainder  for  centuries 
more.  It  is  said  to  have  given  seats  to 
87,000  spectators,  and  was  inaugurated 
A.D.  81,  the  same  year  in  which  Titus 
died,  on  which  occasion  5000  wild  animals 
and  10,000  captives  were  slain.  The  in- 
auguration lasted  one  hundred  days.  There 
are  three  orders  of  architecture  used  in  the 
four  stories — the  first  Doric,  second  Ionic, 
the  third  and  fourth  Corinthian.  In  each 
of  the  lower  tiers  there  were  eighty  arches. 
The  circumference  of  the  building  is  1641 
feet,  the  height  of  the  outer  wall  157 ;  the 
length  of  the  arena  is  278  feet,  and  width 
177 ;  the  whole  superficial  area  is  six  acres. 

"I  do  remember  me  that  in  my  youth, 
When  T  wiw  wandering,  upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Wared  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the 

stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  rain;  from  afar 
The  watch-dog  bay'd  beyond  the  Tiber :  and 
More  near,  from  out  the  Caesars'  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  Interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  (*ong 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Borne  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach  ■ 
Appeared  to  rirfrt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot  where  the  Caewrs  dwelt, 
And  dwell  the  toneless  birds  of  night,  amid 
A  grove  which  spring*  through  level'd  battle- 
ments, 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths ; 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel' a  place  of  growth ; 
But  the  gladiator's  bloody  cirrus  ft^nd", 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection, 
While  Caesar's  chambers  and  the  Augustan 

halls 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay." 

It  is  only  by  ascending  to  the  tipper  ter- 
race that  the  enormous  size  of  the  Colosseum 
is  fully  seen,  and  by  moonlight  the  effect 
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of  size  and  massiveness  is  much  increased, 
and  the  modern  repairs  lost  sight  of.  To 
obtain  entrance  at  night,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  ticket  from  the  French  commandant 
de  place :  your  card  is  sufficient  applica- 
tions. The  ruins  south  of  the  Colosseum  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Vivarium,  in 
-which  were  kept  the  wild  beasts  for  the 
combats.  In  the  vineyard  northeast  are 
the  remains  of  the  Baths  of  Titus,  found- 
ed on  a  portion  of  the  Golden  House  of  Nero, 
in  the  excavation  of  which  were  discover- 
ed the  mural  paintings  which  gave  so  great 
an  impetus  to  the  classic  revival  of  art. 

Returning  to  the  Forum  by  the  road  be- 
hind the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Borne,  yon 
pass  through  the  ruins  of  the  Basilica  of 
Constantine,  one  of  the  most  impressive 
fragments  in  Rome,  and  re-enter  the  Fo- 
rum near  the  Temple  of  Remus,  now  the 
church  of  SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  of 
which  it  forms  a  beautiful  portico.  The 
body  of  the  building,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  just 
beyond  (now  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda),  has 
doubtless  been  preserved  nearly  or  quite 
entire  under  its  refitting. 

Following  the  narrow  street  which  leads 
past  the  Mamertine  Prison,  the  Via  di  Mar- 
forio,  we  pass  on  our  right,  just  before 
reaching  the  Via  di  Ripresa  di  Barberi, 
the  Tomb  of  Bibulus,  a  relic  of  the  con- 
sular period,  and  in  excellent  preservation. 
It  is  of  peperino,  and,  like  most  of  the  Ro- 
man monuments,  owes  its  present  exist- 
ence to  having  been  built  on  in  later  times. 

Going  to  the  left,  at  the  next  turning 
we  shall  reach  the  Piazza  di  Ara  Coeli,  the 
square  in  front  of  the  Capitol.  The 
church  at  the  left,  facing  the  Capitol,  is 
S.  M.  di  Ara  Coeli,  standing  on  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

The  Capitol,  the  modern  Campidoglio, 
is  founded  on  the  ancient  Capitolium,  the 
citadel  of  Rome,  of  which  the  wall  on  the 
side  toward  and  overhanging  the  Forum 
still  remains  in  tolerable  condition.  The 
present  structure  is  the  work  of  different 
ages,  the  design  of  the  front,  as  it  now 
stands,  being  by  Michael  Angelo.  As- 
cending the  steps  which  lead  from  the  pi- 
azza, we  enter  a  smaller  piazza,  of  which 
three  sides  are  palaces ;  that  in  front,  the 
Capitol  proper,  is  now  the  palace  of  the  sen- 
ators (which,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
represents,  hieroglyphically,  the  Roman 
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Senate),  and  contains  the  senatorial  court* 
room,  the  offices  of  the  municipality,  etc., 
and  the  observatory  of  the  Capitol.  Above 
is  the  Tower  of  the  Capitol,  famous  for 
its  view  of  the  seven  hills,  but  now  abso- 
lutely and  nnexceptkmably  closed  to  the 
public    In  this  tower  hangs  the  Pat&rina, 
the  bell  which  announces  the  death  of  the 
Pope  and  the  beginning  of  Carnival.   Be- 
low is  the  Mosenm  of  Ancient  Architect- 
ure, and  some  passages  leading  down  into 
substructions ;  also  a  staircase  which  gave 
exit  into  the  Forum.    The  building  at  the 
right,  the  Palace  of  the  Cohservatow, 
contains  the  Protomotbca,  or  gallery  of 
busts  of  illustrious  men  of  Italy;  the  pic- 
ture-gallery, and  the  bronze  group  of  the 
wolf  nursing  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  old- 
est Roman  work  of  art.     Statues  and  an- 
tique fragments  are  arranged  around  the 
court.    The  third  building  is  the  Mosevm 
of  the  Capitol,  a  magnificent  collection  of 
antique  marbles  and  bronzes.     A  cata- 
logue of  the  statues  may  be  obtained. 

On  entering  the  building,  we  see  at  the 
bottom  of  the  court  the  colossal  statue  of 
Ocean,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  Forum 
of  Mars,  and  remarkable  for  being  the  fig- 
ure on  which  was  posted,  in  former  time*, 
the  answers  to  the  satirical  sayings  of  Pit* 
quino.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  Balls  of 
Bronzes  and  of  Urns,  On  the  stairway  to 
the  first  floor  are  numerous  fragments  dis- 
covered in  the  Temple  of  Renins.  The 
stairway  conducts  to  a  gallery  of  busts  and 
inscriptions.  At  the  top  of  the  stairway 
is  the  Hall  of  the  Dging  Gladiator,  which, 
in  addition  to  this  brightest  gem  of  art, 
contains  many  works  of  the  highest  order. 
First  is  the  figure  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  which  was  found  in  the  gardens  of 
Sallust.  The  wonderful,  simple,  and  natu- 
ral position  of  the  limbs,  the  relaxing  mus- 
cles and  failing  strength,  the  lineaments 
of  the  face,  expressive  of  the  utmost  an- 
guish, yet  endowed  with  manly  fortitude, 
might  well  call  forth  from  Pliny,  "WHe 
such  admirable  art  was  the  statue  of  she 
Dying  Gladiator  sculptured  by  CresBas, 
that  one  could  judge  how  much  of  life  re- 
mained." 

u  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie ; 
He  lean*  upon  his  band — hi*  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
And  his  droop' d  head  sink*  gradually  low— 
And  through  his  side  the  last  drop*,  ebbing 
stair, 
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From  the  red  gash  fall  hoary,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  r  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
The  arena  nwim*  aronnd  him:  he  l«  gone. 
Eve  eeaMd  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the 
wretch  who  won." 

This  hall  also  contains  the  celebrated 
Faun  of  Praxiteles,  which  was  found  in 
the  Villa  d'Bste  at  Tivoli;  also  the  Anti- 
nous,  found  at  Hadrian's  villa,  and  the  Am- 
azon. The  next  room,  to  this  is  the  Bail 
of  the  Favs\  from  the -celebrated  rosso  an- 
tico  faun  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  which  was  found  at  Hadrian's 
villa  near  Tivolu  In  the  large  saloon  no- 
tice particularly  the  Infant  Hercules  in  the 
centre  of  the  room ;  also  the  splendid  Cen- 
taurs, The  next  room  contains  statues 
and  busts  of  illustrious  men ;  then  the  Hall 
of  Emperors,  In  the  centre  of  this  room 
is  a  beautiful  sitting  statue  of  Agrippina. 
A  small  room  nearly  opposite  the  last  is 
called  the  Reserved  Cabinet,  and  is  kept 
locked,  but  a  small  fee  will  opcu  it.  It 
contains  the  celebrated  Venus  of  the  Cap- 
itol,  perhaps  the  most  lovely  representation 
of  all  the  goddesses.  It  is  placed  on  a  pivot, 
that  the  custodian  may  display  it  in  all  its 
beauties.  This  room  also  contains  a  Cupid 
and  Psyche,  and  a  group  of  Leda  and  the 
Swan.  A  room  on  the  same  side  as  the 
last,  near  the  stairway,  contains  the  Doves 
of  Pb**g,  one  of  the  finest  and  best-pre- 
served mosaics  of  antiquity.  It  represents 
four  doves  drinking,  surrounded  with  a 
beautiful  border.  The  celebrated  Statue 
of  Ma bc os  Aubrlius,  standing  in  the 
square  of  the  Capitol,  is  probably  the  finest 
antique  equestrian  statue  remaining  to  us. 
The  sculptures  in  front  of  it  are  antiques 
dug  up  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  On 
the  right  of  the  ascent  is  the  Millearium, 
or  ancient  first  mile-stone  on  the  Appian. 

Ascending  the  steps  at  the  right  of  the 
square,  we  enter  a  street  which  leads  to  the 
Takpeian  Rock.  Half  way  down  the 
street  a  si=m  indicates  the  residence  of  the 
custode  of  the  grounds,  and  a  knock  at  the 
door  will  summon  him  or  his  deputy. 
The  precipice  from  which  criminals  were 
thrown  down  is  much  diminished  in  height 
by  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  beneath, 
but  is  still  lofty  enough  to  insure  the  death 
of  a  culprit  who  should  be  thrown  from  it 
The  view  of  the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and 
Ripa  Grand  from  here  is  fine.  There  are 
remains  of  several  other  forums,  of  which 
the  Forum  Trajan  um  is  the  finest,  con- 


taining the  celebrated  Column  op  Tra- 
jan, on  which  are  sculptured  the  actions 
of  his  Dacian  campaign.  This  forum  was 
designed  by  Apollodorus,  and  the  remains 
of  a  magnificent  temple,  partially  exca- 
vated, are  evidence  of  its  magnificence. 
The  Forum  of  Augustus  (Via  Bonella)  con- 
tains a  fragment  of  a  temple  to  Mars  Ul- 
tor.  The  Forum  op  Pallas,  on  the  next 
street  southward,  is  indicated  by  two  col- 
umns of  a  colonnade  which  once  surround- 
ed the  place.  They  support  an  entabla- 
ture and  frieze,  with  a  statue  of  Minerva. 
This  forum  was  also  called  the  Forum  of 
Nerva  and  Forum  Transitorium.  The 
sites  of  several  others  are  known  by  frag- 
ments of  architecture,  but  will  scarcely  re- 
pay the  labor  of  visiting  to  the  voyager. 

Of  the  temples  which  remain  in  other 
parts  of  the  city,  and  not  already  men- 
tioned, the  most  interesting  are  the  Pan- 
theon, to  which  the  traveler  will  make 
one  of  his  earliest  visits,  and  the  Tkxplb 
op  Neptune,  now  the  Roman  Custom- 
house. The  former  is  in  nearly  complete 
preservation,  and  its  massive  architecture 
and  extreme  simplicity  of  design  give  us 
the  best  idea  of  the  Roman  architectural 
genius  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  re- 
mains which  we  still  have.  It  wus  built 
by  Agrippa  about  A.D.  27.  The  domed 
ceiling  is  lighted  by  a  circular  aperture  at 
the  summit,  the  wall  being  supported  by  a 
huge  bronze  ring.  The  interior  of  the 
rotunda  is  142  feet  in  diameter,  its  height 
143.  The  portico,  which  was  probably 
added  to  the  building  after  its  completion, 
is  110  feet  in  length  and  44  in  depth,  com- 
posed of  16  granite  columns  with  marble 
capitals.  The  bronze  doors  are,  in  all  prob- 
ability, those  which  served  it  originally 
The  belfries  are  the  work  of  Bernini,  and, 
if  taste  ruled  modern  Rome,  would  long 
ago  have  been  torn  down. 

The  Pantheon  has  a  more  intense  inter- 
est to  moderns  in  containing  the  resting- 
place  of  the  bones  of  Raphael,  marked  by 
an  inscription  in  the  wall  of  the  third  chap- 
el to  the  left.  The  statue  of  the  Madonna 
in  this  chapel  was  his  gift,  and  was  execu- 
ted by  Lorenzo  Lotto  for  him.  In  1833 
the  tomb  was  opened  and  the  identity  of 
the  remains  proven,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  cast  was  taken  of  the  skull  and  hand. 

Of  the  Temple  of  Neptune  nothing  is 
visible  but  a  colonnade  built  into  the  wall 
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of  the  modern  building.  Then  are  some 
colossal  fragments,  beautifully  sculptured, 
lying  in  the  Golonna  gardens,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  been  part  of  Aurelian's 
Temple  of  the  Son. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Niccolo  in  Carcere, 
Piazza  Montanara,  may  be  seen  fragments 
of  three  temples,  supposed  to  have  been 
those  of  Juno  Sospita,-Hopk,  and  Piety. 
It  is  supposed,  but  with  little  probability, 
that  the  central  one  was  the  site  of  the 
dungeon  made  famous  by  the  devotion  of 
the  Roman  daughter  who  nursed  there  her 
father  condemned  to  die  of  starvation. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  convent  of  St.  Bar- 
tolomeo,  on  the  island  in  the  Tiber,  may 
be  seen  some  columns  and  fragments  of 
the  Temple  op  JSscdlapius,  and  from  the 
Ponte  Rotto  may  be  seen  a  fragment  of 
the  travertine  bulwark  of  the  Ship  into 
which  the  island  was  shaped  when  it  was 
dedicated  to  the  God  of  Physic. 

Several  fragments  of  architecture  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  are  supposed  to 
have  been  parts  of  temples  of  which  we 
know  only  the  names  with  certainty ;  but 
the  little  space  we  can  give  to  a  city  of 
which  volumes  are  written,  oblige  us  to 
omit  all  conjectural  antiquities  to  do  even 
partial  justice  to  those  which  are  better 
known  and  of  greater  interest. 

Of  the  many  theatres  and  amphitheatres 
formerly  existing  in  Rome,  the  Colosseum 
is  already  noticed.  In  the  Piazza  Monta- 
nara is  a  most  interesting  fragment  of  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus,  showing  two 
6tories  of  a  building,  in  its  construction 
somewhat  like  the  Colosseum,  and  of  which 
the  Palazzo  Orsini  occupies  the  greater 
portion  of  the  former  area. 

Near  it,  and  adjoining  the  Piscaria,  or 
fish-market,  is  a  part  of  the  Portico  of 
Octavia,  built  bv  Augustus  to  shelter  the 
spectators  when  driven  from  the  open  the- 
atre by  bad  weather. 

The  Palazzo  Cenci  is  built  on  the  ruins 
•f  the  Theatre  of  Balbus,  of  which  only 
two  columns,  with  a  portion  of  an  archi- 
trave, are  visible  in  an  adjoining  street. 

The  site  only  of  the  Theatre  of  Pom- 
pey  is  shown  by  the  Palazzo  Pio,  in  the 
foundations  of  which  some  fragments  of 
the  architecture  are  remaining. 

The  Army  Amphitheatre  is  included 
in  the  city  wall,  where  it  turns  round  the 
church  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme.  It 
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is  of  brick,  and  supposed  to  have  been  built 
for  the  amusement  and  exercises  of  the 
troops,  and,  like  the  Pratorian  camp,  orig- 
inally stood  outside  of  the  walls. 

We  have  mentioned  the  arches  in  tha 
vicinity  of  the  Roman  Poruun.  Besides 
these  are  those  of  Dolabella,  on  tin 
Csalian,  a  single  arch  of  travertine,  of  most 
unpretending  style  and  size ;  of  Dkuscs, 
on  the  Appian  Way,  near  the  Porta  S.  Se- 
bastiano,  noteworthy  as  the  oldest  of  the 
remaining  arches  erected  to  commemorats 
the  victories  of  Rome;  and  of  Galliengs, 
near  the  church  of  St.  Vito,  seen  at  your 
left  as  you  go  from  Sta.  MarUt  Maggiore 
to  S.  Giovanni  Laterano.  The  latter  is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  EsqwV 
line  gate  of  the  Servian  wall,  though  built 
about  A.D.  262. 

The  remains  of  the  public  baths  are  the 
most  impressive  ruins  of  Rome  excepting 
the  Colosseum.  Those  of  Diocletiax, 
with  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  deglo  Ange* 
li,  erected  from  the  great  hall,  and  other 
large  masses  of  masonry  more  or  less  in- 
dicative of  tho  original  form  and  massive- 
ness,  give  to  the  traveler,  on  his  entry  into 
Rome  by  the  Piazza  de  Termini,  his  first 
idea  of  Roman  magnificence.  They  ones 
covered  the  whole  space  now  occupied  by 
the  railway  station,  the  Piazza,  Villa  Ne- 
groni, and  as  far  as  the  Via  di  Porta  Pis, 
including  the  little  round  church  of  S.  Ber- 
nardo, which  is  only  a  smaUer  circular  hall 
of  the  baths  refitted. 

Of  the  baths  of  Titus  we  have  already 
spoken.  Of  the  masses  of  ruin  included 
under  this  title,  and  those  adjoining,  ws 
know  little  except  by  conjecture;  only 
that  originally  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Mecamas  stood  there,  that  they  were  built 
on  by  Nero,  then  by  Titus,  and  probably 
by  subsequent  emperors. 

The  tombs  of  ancient  Rome  constitute 
the  most  striking  feature  in  its  general  as- 
pect. Of  those  in  the  city,  the  Tomb  or 
Hadrian,  now  the  Castle  of  St  An^le, 
and  that  of  Augustus,  the  present  day- 
theatre,  are  the  most  imposing,  and,  eren 
as  they  are  now  to  be  seen,  convey  no  fee- 
ble idea  of  the  greatness  of  their  builders. 
In  the  latter  were  buried  Augusta*,  Dro- 
su8,  German icus,  and  Agrippina,  Tiberius, 
Claudius,  and  Nerva,  with  Agrippa;  Oe* 
tavia,  sister  of  Augustus ;  Li  via,  his  wife; 
Marcellus,  his  nephew;  Drueus,  son  of 
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Lrrla  by  a  former  husband,  and  Drusus, 
eon  of  Tiberius. 

The  Mausoleum  of  Hadriah  was  the 
tomb  of  the  euiperora  from  his  time  down 
to  Septimius  Severas.  The  present  struct- 
ure is  only  the  core  of  the  mausoleum,  and 
was  covered  originally  by  a  shell  of  Pa- 
rian marble,  and  ornamented  with  statues, 
which  were  torn  off  to  be  used  as  missiles 
tgalnst  the  Goths,  and  later  as  cannon 
balls,  of  which  piles  now  lie  on  the  ram- 
part made  of  the  finest  Parian  marble. 
Through  the  Middle  Ages,  this,  like  the 
tomb  of  Augustus,  and  other  ruins  of  any 
size,  was  used  as  a  fortress,  and  all  the  fine 
marbles  were  peeled  off  to  be  burnt  into 
lime.  Permission  to  enter  the  castle  and 
see  the  prisons,  including  those  of  the  Cen- 
ci,  may  be  obtained  from  the  French  com- 
wkandant  <k  place,  Palazzo  Simonita. 

The  Sepulchre  op  the  Scipios,  on 
the  Via  Appia,  is  interesting  not  only  as 
showing  the  resting-place  of  a  great  fam- 
ily, bat  as  an  early  example  of  the  kind  of 
burying-place  which  afterward  was  known 
as  a  catacomb.  It  is  a  series  of  galleries 
in  the  rock,  with  sepulchral  chambers,  in 
which,  in  1780,  were  found  the  sarcophagi 
of  many  of  the  Scipios. 

The  Columbaria,  near  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Scipios,  are  exceedingly  interesting. 
One,  in  the  same  vineyard  with  the  sep- 
ulchre, is  the  resting-place  of  the  ashes  of 
numerous  members  of  the  family  of  Julius 
Cesar. 

Of  the  numerous  piazzas  of  Rome,  the 
modern  representations  of  the  forums  of 
the  ancient  city,  the  finest  is  the  Piazza 
Natoxa,  the  great  market-place,  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  the  Circus  Agonalls,  where 
St.  Agnes  was  beheaded,  and  where  now 
the  splendid  church  of  St.  Agnes  stands, 
which  was  erected  in  memory  of  her. 
Wednesday  is  the  market-day,  and  the  pi- 
azza is  well  worth  a  visit  on  this  day. 
The  Piazza  del.  Popolo,  under  the  Pin- 
dan,  contains  the  obelisk  taken  by  Augus- 
tas from  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliop- 
olb»,  and  raised  in  the  Circus  Maximus ; 
and  a  church,  S.  Mario  del  Popolo,  said  to 
have  been  built  to  lay  the  ghost  of  Nero. 
There  are  in  this  church  some  fine  paint- 
faa^B  by  Phituricchio.  The  Piazza  di 
Spaoka  is  the  centra  of  the  Strangers' 
Quarter,  and  will  be  better  remembered  for 
Use  models  who  sun  themselves  pleasant 
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afternoons  on  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  it  up  to  the  Piazza  di  Trinita  de 
Monti.  At  the  head  of  those  steps  is  the 
church  which  contains  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross  by  Volterra.  The  house  which 
forms  the  angle  between  the  Yias  Gregori- 
ana  and  Sistina  was  inhabited  by  Claud*, 
the  one  opposite  the  steps  by  Poumn. 
The  Piazza  di  Moxte  Cavallo,  on  the 
Quirinal,  gives  entrance  to  the  Rospioli- 
osi  Palace,  where  is  the  Aurora  of  Gui- 
do.  The  two  colossal  horses  here  are 
stupidly  styled  the  work  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles,  since  there  is  nothing  in  them 
to  entitle  them  %>  be  considered  Greek 
work. 

Tho  Piazzas  Barberin  a,  delle  Tar- 
tarughi,  Trevi,  and  N a vox a  contain 
fountains  worthy  of  notice.  There  is  a 
popular  superstition  that  whoever  drinks 
of  the  water  of  Trevi  the  night  before  leav- 
ing Rome  will  be  sure  to  return.  Tho 
Piazza  Pasqutxo,  near  the  Navona,  con- 
tains the  famous  Pascjuin,  a  fragment  of 
Greek  sculpture  of  the  highest  order  of 
art,  but  badly  mutilated.  Here  are  posted 
the  political  squibs  of  Rome 

BASILICAS  AMD  CHURCHES. 

St.  Peter's,  the  great  marvel  of  Chris- 
tian Rome,  is  built  on  or  near  the  place 
where  stood  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Vatka- 
nus,  so  called  because  it  was  the  place 
where  the  vates,  or  augurs,  made  their  au- 
guries from  the  victims  sacrificed,  and  from 
which  is  derived  the  name  borne  by  the  pa- 
pal palace  of  the  Vatican.  The  first  struc- 
ture on  this  site  was  an  oratory  erected  in 
A.D.  90  to  indicate  the  place  where  St. 
Peter  was  buried.  Constantino  the  Great 
erected  a  basilica  on  the  spot.  The  pres- 
ent structure  was  commenced  by  Julius  II. 
about  1508,  under  the  direction  of  Braman- 
ti ;  but  tho  present  form  of  the  basilica  is 
due  more  to  Michael  Angelo  than  to  any 
other  of  the  many  architects  employed  on 
it.  The  front  of  the  building  was  design- 
ed by  Carlo* Maderno,  who  made  great  and 
injurious  alterations  in  the  design  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

The  colonnades  around  the  piazza  were 
designed  by  Bernini.  They  inclose  a  space 
787  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  connected 
with  the  facade  by  two  galleries  296  feet 
in  length.  The  facade  is  S79  feet  long  and 
148 J  high,  and  contains  five  doors,  which 
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admit  us  to  the  vestibule,  or  grand  en- 
trance, which  occupies  the  ^hole  width 
of  the  church,  468  feet  long,  66  high,  and 
60  wide. 

"  Enter!  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; 
And  why  ?  It  is  not  lessened ;  but  thy  mind, 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  If  found  worthy,,  no  defined. 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
HLu  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  brow." 

And  who  that  does  enter  will  fail  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  grandeur  of  the  interior, 
with  its  statues,  vestibules,  and  other  beau- 
ties ?  When  in  the  interior  we  find  among 
its  attractions  the  nave,  beautifully  orna- 
mented, with  its  massive  piers,  arches,  and 
line  pavement  composed  of  marbles ;  its 
dome,  which  commands  the  admiration  of 
all  strangers ;  the  baldichino,  or  canopy, 
covering  the  high  altar,  composed  of 
bronze,  from  the  designs  of  Bernini;  the 
tribune,  the  gilding  of  which  cost  $100,000, 
decorated  from  the  designs  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  rich  in  ornament?,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  the  bronze  chair  of  St.  Peter.  The 
interior  is  613  feet  in  length,  the  height 
of  the  nave  152$;  the  length  of  the  tran- 
septs is  446}.  The  interior  diameter  of  the 
dome  is  189  feet,  the  exterior  195};  the 
height  from  the  pavement  to  the  base  of 
the  lantern  is  405  feet,  to  the  top  of  the 
cross  448  feet 

Monuments. — The  ancient  monuments  of 
St.  Peter's  are  generally  inferior  to  the 
other  works  of  art  contained  in  this  edifice ; 
there  are  some,  however,  quite  remarka- 
ble, such  as  the  mausoleum  of  Paul  III., 
by  Giuglielmo  della  Porta ;  monument  of 
Urban  VIII.,  principally  from  the  design 
of  Bernini;  tomb  of  Alexander  VII I.,  by 
Arrigo  di  San  Martino ;  tomb  of  Alexan- 
der VII.,  last  work  of  Bernini ;  tomb  of 
Pins  VII.,  executed  by  Thorwaldsen  at 
the  expense  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi ;  por- 
phyry sarcophagus,  with  alabaster  drap- 
ing, and  a  medallion  portrait  of  Maria 
Clementina  Sobieska,  wife  of  the  Pretender 
James  III. ;  monument  of  the  Stuarts — 
celebrated  work  of  Canova's.  In  the  north 
nisle  of  the  church  is  the  chapel,  contain- 
ing the  celebrated  Pieta,  by  Michael  An- 
gelo,  one  of  his  finest  works,  executed  at 
the  age  of  24 ;  the  group  representing  the 
Virgin  with  the  body  of  the  dead  Savior  on 
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her  knees :  on  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin 
Michael  Angelo  has  inscribed  his  name,  an 
uncommon  occurrence  among  his  works. 
In  the  CapeUa  delia  Colotma  Santa  is  the 
monument  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden, 
representing  her  abjuration  of  Protestant- 
ism in  the  Cathedral  of  Innspmck,  1665. 
The  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  con- 
tains the  tomb  of  Sixtos  IV.  in  bronze; 
tomb  of  Gregory  XIII. ;  also  of  Gregory 
XIV.,  who  received  but  a  miserable  monu- 
mental offering  to  his  memory.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Madonna  del  JSaccorso  lies 
buried  St  Gregory  Nazianzenus :  tomb  of 
Gregory  XV. ;  also  the  splendid  monu- 
ment of  Gregory  XVI.  But  the  great 
feature  'here  is  the  magnificent  tomb  of 
Clement  XIII.,  by  Canova,  one  of  the  few 
worthy  specimens  of  sculpture  in  St  Pe- 
ter's. It  was  commenced  in  the  artist's 
80th  year;  he  was  employed  on  it  eight 
years.  It  is  by  many  considered  his  mas- 
terpiece. In  all  of  the  above-named  chap- 
els are  many  specimens  of  fine  frescoes, 
statues,  altars,  etc. 

The  Sacristy,  Chapel  of  the  Confessional, 
the  Grotto  Vaticane,  and  Grotto  Nuove, 
are  full  of  interest  and  history. 

The  ascent  of  the  dome  can  only  be  allow- 
ed by  obtaining  an  order  from  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Fabbrica  of  St  Peter's.    Visitors 
are  not  admitted  after  11  o'clock.     From 
this  summit  a  correct  idea,  and,  in  fact,  the 
only  correct  one,  may  be  obtained  of  the 
immense  size  of  St  Peter's,  when,  as  we 
view  persons  passing  along  the  pavement, 
we  can  scarcely  realize  them  to  bo  human 
beings,  so  diminutive  are  they  in  appear-  , 
ance.     The  cross  is  16  feet  in  height,  and  \ 
the  immense  ball,  which  is  an  interesting 
feature,  is  composed  of  copper  plates  eight  ; 
feet  in  diameter,  and  capable  of  Accommo-  ; 
dating  16  persons. 

The  subterranean  church  may  be  visited 
by  gentlemen  any  forenoon  (except  on  fes- 
tas)  between  9  and  11,  but  by  ladies  only  on 
Whitsunday,  or  by  special  permission  ob- 
tained through  the  minister  of  your  na- 
tion, or  by  one  of  the  regular  agents  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  to  be  heard  of  at 
Plata's  library.     For  particular  descrip- 
tions of  this,  as  of  other  details  of  St  Pe-  i 
ter's,  the  traveler  must  consult  the  small-  | 
er  guide-books,  to  be  purchased  at  a  small   , 
price  at  Piale's  library. 

To  ascend  the  dome  (any  day  excepting 
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fiestas,  between  the  hours  of  8  and  11  A.M.), 
Apply  to  the  consul  or  minister. 

The  ceremonies  of  St.  Peter*  s  are  the 
New  Year's  Mass,  at  10  A.M.,  January  1st, 
when  the  Pope  is  at  the  Vatican  palace. 
Vespers  in  the  Sistine,  January  5th,  3  P.M. 
Epiphany,  6th,  high  mass  at  10  A.M. 
18th,  Chair  of  St.  Peter's.  February  2d, 
Purification  of  the  Virgin.  Holy  Week 
ceremonies  commence  with  Palm  Sunday*; 
continue  Wednesday  with  Tenebile  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  and  St.  Peter's  (side  chapel) 
at  4£  P.M.  Thursday,  high  mass  in  the 
Sistine  at  10  A.M.,  and  benediction  from 
the  balcony.  Also  the  washing  of  the  feet, 
and  the  dinner  of  the  thirteen  priests,  who 
represent  the  twelve  apostles,  and  another 
who  appeared  to  Gregory  the  Great  at  a 
feet-washing,  and  is  since  represented.  At 
4$,  TENEBRiF.  as  on  Wednesday.  Friday, 
Texebbje,  as  before,  and  procession  to  the 
tomb  of  St.  Peter.  Easter  Sunday,  high 
mass  at  9£,  the  Pope  officiating,  with  grand 
procession,  and  greater  benediction  at  noon 
from  the  balcony  in  front.  June  28th,  the 
procession  of  Corpus  Domini.  29th,  high 
mass  at  10  A.M.  Christmas,  granffmass 
at  10  A.M.  Vespers  are  sung  every  day 
from  3  to  A\  P.M.  in  the  side  chapel.  To 
obtain  admission  to  the  seats  or  privileged 
places  either  in  the  body  of  the  church  or 
in  the  Sistine  at  Holy  Week  and  Christ- 
mas ceremonies,  ladies  must  be  in  black 
dress  with  a  black  veil,  and  gentlemen  in 
evening  dress. 

The  Lateral  Basilica  is  built  on  the 
site  of  the  house  of  the  senator  Plautius 
Lateranus,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
Nero  for  conspiracy.  Constantino  gave 
the  house  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
founded  this  basilica  in  the  fourth  centu- 
ry, since  when  it  has  taken  rank  as  the 
mother  of  all  Christian  churches.  There 
is  bat  little  left  of  the  old  church,  a  few 
columns  only  being  seen  in  the  nave.  It 
in  former  times  ranked  higher  than  St. 
Peter's.  The  popes  are  always  crowned 
here,  and  for  1500  yean  it  has  retained  its 
privileges.  One  of  the  first  forms  observed 
an  the  election  of  a  new  pope  is  the  cere- 
mony of  taking  possession  of  the  Lateran 
Basilica.  The  front,  consisting  of  a  mag- 
nificent colonnade,  is  very  impressive. 
There  are  five  entrances,  the  one  in  the 
centre  having  a  bronze  door,  taken  from 
the  Temple  of  Peace  in  the  Forum.    The 


top  of  the  facade  is  decorated  with  15  stat- 
ues of  our  Savior  and  saints.     In  the  ves- 
tibule, an  ancient  marble  represents  Con- 
stantine,  from  his  baths  on  the  Quirinal. 
The  interior  is  divided  into  five  aisles. 
The  colossal  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles 
fill  up  the  pillars  of  the  nave.   This  church 
comprises  one  of  the  finest  chapels  in  Rome, 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  cen- 
tral dome  magnificently  decorated  with 
gilding,  marbles,  and  pictures,  bearing  the 
title  of  the  Cor$mi  CkapeL    A  mosaic  copy 
of  Giulio's  picture  of  S.  Andrea  Corsini 
adorns  the  altar.    Among  the  tombs  are 
those  of  Cardinal  Neri,  Corsini,  and  Clem- 
ent XII.,  which  formerly  stood  under  the 
portico  of  the  Pantheon.     The  high  altar, 
standing  beneath  a  superb  Gothic  taberna- 
«le,  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  14th 
century;  within  is  a  table  of  wood,  upon 
which  tradition  says  officiated  St.  Peter. 
In  the  left-hand  transept  is  the  altar  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  with  its  four  gilt 
bronze  columns,  which  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus,  cast  from  the  bronze  rostra  captured 
at  the  battle  of  Actium  by  Augustus.  Near 
this  is  the  Portico  Leonine,  in  which  is  a  ta- 
ble of  cedar  wood,  said  to  be  that  on  which 
the  Last  Supper  was  eaten.     The  second 
chapel  on  the  right  was  purchased  by  the 
Torlonias,  and  converted  into  a  mausole- 
um.    It  was  magnificently  decorated  in 
gold  and"  marble,  said  to  have  cost  upward 
of  $800,000.     The  chapel  of  the  Massino 
family  contains  some  good  sepulchral  mon- 
uments, etc.     The  principal  ceremonies 
which  occur  in  St.  John  Lateran  are  on 
the  Saturday  before  Easter,  on  Ascension 
Day,  and  on  the  festival  of  St.  John  tho 
Baptist.     The  cloisters  still  retain  their 
beauties,  and  from  the  rear  of  them  may 
be  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  remains  of 
the  decorations  of  the  old  basilica.     The 
Baptistery  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte  is  full 
of  interest  and  art    Opposite  the  Lateran 
is  the  Scala  Santa,  or  stairs,  supposed  to 
have  been  those  of  Pilate's  house  up  which 
Christ  was  led  to  be  judged. 

Sta.  Maria  Magoiobb,  so  called  be- 
cause the  largest  of  the  numerous  churches 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was  founded  on  the 
Esquiline,  A.D.  352,  by  Pope  Liberius, 
from  whom  it  is  called  the  Liberian  Basil- 
ica, and  was  erected  to  commemorate  a  mi- 
raculous fall  of  snow  which  took  place  in 
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the  month  of  August,  covering  the  space 
now  occupied  by  the  basilic*.  The  inte- 
rior is  the  most  beautif ul  of  its  kind  in  ex- 
istence ;  the  roof  is  elaborately  carved,  and 
gilded  with  superior  gold  brought  to  Spain 
from  South  America,  presented  by  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  to  Alexander  VI.  Sw- 
tine  Chapel,  or  Holy  Sacrament,  erected  by 
Sixtus  V.,  is  rich  in  marbles  and  other 
decorations.  In  a  small  chapel  underneath 
the  high  altar  are  preserved  the  boards  of 
the  manger  in  which  the  Savior  laid  after 
his  birth :  a  solemn  ceremony  and  proces- 
sion on  Christmas  eve  commemorates  this 
subject :  five  boards  of  the  manger  com- 
pose the  cradle  in  which  the  Savior  was 
deposited  at  his  nativity.  An  urn  of  silver 
and  crystal  inclose  these  relics ;  on  the  top 
is  a  figure  of  the  child.  The  Cappeila  Pao- 
Una,  or  Borghesiana,  belonging  to  the  fior- 
ghese  family,  far  surpasses  the  Sistine 
chapel  in  the  richness  of  its  decorations. 
Beneath  the  chapel  are  the  sepulchral  fam- 
ily vaul  ts.  The  Princess  Borghese  and  her 
three  children  were  the  last  that  were  de- 
posited there.  The  death  of  this  princess 
was  universally  regretted,  she  being  much 
beloved  for  her  unbounded  benevolence, 
virtues,  and  many  good  works.  The  cere- 
monies which  take  place  in  this  basilica 
during  the  year  are  of  a  very  imposing 
nature.  This  church  contains  in  its  nave 
some  mosaics  interesting  as  being  among 
the  oldest  examples  of  Christian  "art  in  ex- 
istence. They  are  certainly  above  a  thou- 
sand years  old.  The  interior  of  the  church 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  has  recently 
been  enriched  by  the  tomb  of  Pius  IX., 
who  has  chosen  it  as  his  place  of  sepulture. 
This  tomb  is  decorated  with  the  rarest  and 
most  beautiful  marbles,  and  stones  of  great 
value,  lapis-lazuli  and  malachite,  and  it 
probably  surpasses  in  this  way  any  thing 
else  in  existence.  The  Pauline  chapel  in 
this  basilica  contains  the  miraculous  pic- 
ture of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  attributed  to 
St.  Luke,  and  which  Gregory  the  Great 
carried  in  procession  to  stop  the  plague  in 
A.D.  590.  In  front  of  this  church  stands 
a  column  taken  from  the  Basilica  of  Con- 
stantino, and  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  A.D.  1618. 

The  most  gorgeous  and  costly  of  the  ba- 
silicas is  that  of  St.  Paul  without  thb 
walls,  on  the  road  to  Ostia,  and  1}  miles 
beyond  the  gate  St.  Paul.     It 
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menced  by  Valentinian  IT.  and  TheodoslM 
in  A.D  888,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  one 
by  Constantine,  over  the  Catacomb.*,  where 
was  buried  Lucina,  a  noble  Kontan  lady. 
It  was  restored  in  the  8th  century,  bat 
burned  in  the  year  1823,  leaving  only  the 
western  facade,  the  tribune,  with  some  in- 
teresting mosaics  of  the  13th  century,  and 
some  columns,  and  a  colonnade.  It  has 
been  restored  on  the  plan  of  the  original 
building,  and  now  stands  the  most  gor- 
geous monument  of  Catholic  devotion  the 
world  can  show.  Under  its  high  altar  I'm 
the  remains  (according  to  the  church  au- 
thorities) of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul.  Nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  this  edifice^ 
with  its  magnificent  nave  and  aisles,  its 
roof  so  exquisitely  carved,  its  granite  col- 
umns, 80  in  number,  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der, etc.  The  high  altar,  standing  under 
a  splendid  canopy,  supported  by  4  columns 
of  white  alabaster,  which  were  presented 
by  Mehemet  Ali,  late  Viceroy  of  Kgypt,  to 
Gregory  XVI.  In  the  centre  of  the  trib- 
une, which  is  very  elegant,  stands  a  rich- 
ly-decorated episcopal  chair,  composed  of 
marble,  and  on  either  sido  one  of  four  col- 
umns, saved  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
basilica,  of  violet  marble.  The  series  of 
imaginary  portraits  .of  the  Popes  were  ex- 
ecuted at  the  mosaic  establishment  in  the 
Vatican.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  trib- 
une a  handsome  bell-tower  has  been  erect- 
ed. 

The  cloister  of  the  Benedictines  adjoin- 
ing Is  a  most  interesting  example  of  that 
kind  of  architecture  of  the  12th  and  18th 
centuries. 

The  Basilica  ok  St.  Lorenzo,  on  the 
road  to  Tivoli,  is  of  the  earl}*  epoch  of  Chris- 
tian architecture,  and  contains  some  inter- 
esting fragments  of  antiquity ,  atnongwhich 
are  some  columns,  probably  from  the  Pta- 
tico  of  Octavia. 

The  mo<t  lieautiful  and  complete  of  the 
churches  of  the  Basilica  order  is  St.  Ag- 
nes outside  the  walls,  a  mile  from  the 
Porta  Pia,  on  the  Via  Nomentana.  It  was 
founded  by  Constantine,  and  still  preserves 
its  antique  form  and  character  of  ornament- 
ation .  Close  by  it  stands  the  Baptistery  of 
S.  Constanza,  of  the  same  period,  sod  in 
which  are  some  mosaics  contemporary  with 
the  building. 

The  Basilica  of  the  SS.  Apostoli 
contains  the  remains  of  SS.  Philip  snd 
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Michael  Angelo  was  buried  here, 
but  his  body  was  afterward  carried  to  Flor- 
ence, la  the  portico  is  an  interesting  alto- 
relief  of  a  Roman  eagle  with  the  laurel 
wreath. 

The  Basilica  of  S.  Cecilia,  in  the 
Trastevere,  contains  the  exquisite  statue, 
by  Maderno,  representing  the  body  of  the 
saint  as  it  was  found  in  the  Catacombs  where 
it  was  buried :  it  is  of  the  17th  century. 

S.  Clexenti  is  remarkable  for  the  sub- 
terranean basilica  which  has  recently  been 
excavated  beneath  it,  with  its  columns  still 
standing,  and  frescoes  perfect  as  when  the 
church  was  buried.  They  are  the  earliest 
knaam  examples  of  Christian  painting  if 
wetPccept  those  of  the  Catacombs,  and 
probably  date  from  the  8th  century.  The 
interior  of  the  modern  church  contains 
some  exquisitely  carved  marble  railings, 
and  the  two  reading-desks  of  the  early 
Christian  churches,  and  some  interesting 
fnscoes  by  Masaccio. 

S.  Pibtbo  in  Vixcoli,  a  basUica,  so 
called  because  it  was  built  to  preserve  the 
chain  with  which  Peter  was  bound  in  Je- 
rusalem. It  contains  Michael  Angelo'a 
Moses,  and  two  other  figures,  also  by  him, 
are  placed  each  side  of  this,  the  greatest  of 
his  works. 

Of  the  churches  we  shall  only  mention 
those  of  special  interest  historically  or  art- 
istically. 

S.  Aoostiko,  near  the  Piazza  Navona, 
eoatains  the  famous  Madonna,  on  which 
gifts  to  the  value  of  millions  of  scudi  are 
hung,  and  to  which  the  greatest  miracu- 
lous power  is  attributed.  In  this  church 
is  the  Isaiah  op  Raphael. 

S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria,  adjoining 
the  fish -market,  and  near  the  Ghetto,  is 
the  church  where  Bienzi  called  the  first 
buss  meetings  of  the  Romans  to  inaugu- 
rate his  revolution,  and  where  he  prepared 
himself  by  religious  exercises  for  his  work. 

S.  Maria  in  Ara  Ccbli  contains  the 
miraculous  bambino,  or  image  of  the  in- 
Cut  Christ,  for  which  a  most  curious  festi- 
val is  made  on  Christmas  and  the  succeed- 
ing days.  The  exhibition  of  the  Bambino 
at  sunset  to  the  crowd  of  its  adorers  in  the 
piazza  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the 
Roman  spectacles. 

The  Church  of  the  Cappucwi,  on  the 
Piazza  Barberini,  contains  Guido's  "Mi- 
chael/* Gherafdo  dell*  Nottia  "Christ 


mocked,"  and  some  other  pictures  of  inter- 
est; also  the  famous  Capuchin  Cemetery, 
one  of  the  most  curious,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  tasteless  objects  of  curiosity  to  be 
seen.  The  vaults  are  decorated  with  or- 
naments of  human  bones,  and  skeletons 
lie  on  couches  of  bones  covered  by  cano- 
pies of  like  material. 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  in  the  Piazza 
of  that  name,  contains  the  tomb  of  Pous- 
sin.  S.  Luigi  de  Francesi  contains  some 
fine  pictures  of  Domenichino. 

8.  Maria  in  Loreto,  a  copy  of  the 
house  of  the  Virgin  brought  by  angels  to 
Loreto,  has  one  of  the  most  tasteful  and 
unaffected  modern  statues  in  Rome,  the 
S.  Susanna,  by  Fiammingo,  and  a  picture 
of  great  interest  by  Perugino. 

S.  Maria  sopka  Minerva,  built  on  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  contains  Mi- 
chael Angelo's  " Christ,* '  some  pictures  by 
Fra  Angel ico  and  Filippino  Lippi,  with  a 
crucifix  by  Giotto,  and  the  tomb  of  Fra 
Angelioo. 

In  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  near  the  Pi- 
azza Navona,  are  the  four  Sibyls  of  Ra- 
phael. S.  Maria  in  Via  Sata  ia  supposed 
to  be  built  on  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  was 
lodged  with  the  centurion. 

S.  Martino  de  Monti  is  adorned  by 
some  excellent  landscape  frescoes  by  Gas- 
par  Poussin,  and  some  figures  by  Nicolo. 

S.  Onofrio,  on  the  Janiculum,  is  hal- 
lowed by  being  the  resting-place  of  Tasso, 
who  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  the 
convent  adjoining.  There  are  pictures  by 
Da  Vinci,  Pinturicchio,  Perugino,  Ann)- 
bnl  Caracci,  and  Domenichino.  The  view 
of  Rome  from  here  is  fine. 

S.  Pr ass edi  contains  some  mosaics  of 
the  9th  century,  illustrated  in  Kugler. 

S.  Pudentiana,  near  the  S.  M.  Mag- 
giore,  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  of  Chris- 
tian churches,  and  to  occupy  the  house  of 
the  senator  Pudius,  which  was  the  first  res- 
idence of  Peter  in  Rome. 

S.  Stbpano  Rotondo  is  an  interesting 
building,  and  probably  a  pagan  structure, 
converted  into  a  church  in  the  earliest  days 
of  Christianity. 

A  fuller  account  of  the  churches,  for 
those  who  wish  to  visit  them  all  and  thor- 
oughly, will  be  found  in  the  little  guide- 
book already  mentioned.  We  have  indi- 
cated the  best  worth  seeing  by  those  whose 
time  is  limited. 
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GALLERIES. 
VATICAN. 


The  Vatican  is  the  Capitol  of  modern 
Rome,  and  its  gallery  of  sculpture  the  most 
complete  and  valuable  in  existence.  It  is 
three  stories  high,  and  comprises  an  infi- 
nite number  of  saloons,  galleries,  corridors, 
chapels,  a  library  of  100,000  volumes,  a 
museum  which  is  immense,  20  courts,  8 
grand  stairways,  and  200  small  ones.  The 
historian  Bonanni  pretends  that  there  are 
13,000  chambers  in  the  different  buildings ; 
5000,  perhaps,  would  come  nearer  the  truth. 
It  is  far  superior  to  any  in  the  world  in 
history,  being  the  most  ancient,  and  de- 
cidedly the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  pa- 
pal palaces,  composed  of  a  mass  of  build- 
ings erected  by  many  different  popes,  cov- 
ering a  space  1200  feet  in  length  and  1000 
in  breadth.  It  is  the  winter  residence  of 
the  Pope. 

The  entrance  to  the  Vatican  is  by  the 
colonnade  to  the  right  of  St.  Peter's,  up  the 
royal  staircase,  past  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  to  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  how- 
ever, the  first  time  one  visits  the  Vatican, 
to  take  a  valet  de  place,  and  note  well  the 
different  turnings  and  doors  where  it  is 
necessary  to  ring  or  knock  to  gain  admit- 
tance, else  one  is  certain  to  get  bewilder- 
ed. The  Scala  Regia,  or  grand  staircase, 
leads  to  the  Sola  Regia,  used  as  a  hall  of 
audience  for  the  embassadors.  This  hall 
is  finely  decorated  with  stucco  ornaments, 
and  covered  with  frescoes  illustrating 
events  in  the  history  of  the  popes.  The 
CapptUa  Sitting  or  Sistine  Chapel,  which 
opens  from  this  hall,  is  generally  closed, 
but  by  knocking  at  the  door  it  will  be 
opened  by  the  custodian,  who  will  expect 
three  or  four  pauls'  fee  for  a  party.  This 
chapel  was  named  after  Pope  Sixtus  IV., 
who  built  it  in  1472,  is  134  feet  in  length, 
and  4-1  in  width.  The  frescoes  are  very 
fine,  being  executed  by  many  eminent  art- 
ists, who  were  employed  by  the  Pope  to 
decorate  the  chapel.  The  roof,  commenced 
in  1508,  after  Michael  Angelo's  return  to 
Rome,  was  completed  in  1512.  The  sub- 
jects are  principally  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament,  and  are  carried  out  with  grand- 
eur and  sublime  majesty.  The  Tenebrs 
and  Miserere  of  Allegri  are  sung  in  this 
chapel  during  TIoly  Week  by  the  papal 
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choir.  Opposite  the  entrance  are  the  great 
freftcoes  of  the  Last  Judgment,  60  feet  m 
height  and  30  feet  broad.  At  the  request 
of  Clement  VII.,  this  great  work  was  do- 
signed  and  executed  by  Michael  Angelo 
when  in  his  sixtieth  year. 

The  Cappella  Paolina  is  remarkable  for 
containing  two  celebrated  frescoes  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

Passing  to  the  right,  under  the  colon- 
nade to  the  court  of  San  Damaso,  and  as- 
cending the  stairway,  we  arrive  at  the 
Lopes  of  Raphael,  which  are  divided  into 
13  arcades :  these  are  painted  after  designs 
by  Raphael. 

From  the  Loges  yon  enter  the  £fqaas,or 
Chambers  of  Raphael,  which  are  4B  in 
number:  here  an  extra  fee  is  expected. 
The  first  room  entered  is  called  the  Sola 
of  Conslantine.  The  whole  was  designed 
by  Raphael,  but  his  untimely  death  put  a 
stop  to  the  work.  Raphael  had  commenced 
to  paint  it  in  oil :  it  was  finished,  however, 
by  his  pupil,  Giulio  Romano,  in  fresco.  1 1 
is  thought  that  Raphael  finished  the  two 
splendid  figures  of  Justice  and  Mensueta- 
do  on  each  side  of  the  great  picture  The 
defeat  of  Maxcniius  by  Consiautine,  one  of 
the  largest  historical  pictures  ever  painted. 
The  other  subjects  are  The  Cross  appearing 
to  Constanthnt,  by  Giulio  Romano— (notice 
the  grotesque  figure  of  a  fool  celebrated  at 
the  court  of  Clement  VII.) — the  Baptism 
of  Conslantine  by  St.  Sylvester,  and  the  Do- 
nation of  Rome  to  the  Popes ;  the  first  paint- 
ed by  Frank  Penni,  and  the  last  by  Raphael 
da  Colle.  The  ceiling  of  this  room  was 
painted  by  Lauretti. 

The  next  room  is  the  Sola  of  ffehidarms. 
The  first  picture  represents  Heliodorus,  the 
Syrian  general,  chased  from  the  Temple 
(which  ho  went  to  rob)  by  two  angels  and 
the  celestial  horseman  of  the  Maccabees- 
Raphael  designed  this  picture  in  allusion 
to  the  military  success  of  Julius  II.,  who 
had  said,  "It  is  necessary  to  throw  the 
keys  of  St.  Peter  into  the  Tiber,  and  take 
the  sword  of  St.  Paul  to  deliver  the  coun- 
try of  the  barbarians."  This  composition 
is  considered  the  most  animated  of  any  of 
Raphael's  productions.  Next,  the  Mira- 
cle of  Bolseno,  the  legend  of  an  incredulous 
priest  convinced  by  the  sight  of  the  bleed- 
ing wafer.  In  the  foreground  is  a  woman 
on  her  knees :  this  is  the  first  appearance 
,  of  the   Fornarina   in   any  of  RanhaeTa 
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works.  SL  Leo  T.  preventing  A  ttUcCi  en- 
trance into  Rome,  and  the  Deliverance  of  St. 
Piter,  in  allusion  to  the  deliverance  of  Leo 
X..  who  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle 
of  Ravenna. 

The  next  room  entered  is  the  Cameradd- 
la  Sfgnatura,  or  School  of  A  thens.    The  sub- 
jects illustrated  are  Theology,  Philosophy, 
Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence.     The  allegor- 
ical figures  on  the  ceiling  represent  these 
different  subjects.     The  first  subject  is  the 
Dispute  on  Ike  Holy  Sacraments.     Heaven 
and  earth  are  here  united.     God,  angels, 
the  saints,  and  doctors  of  the  Church  as- 
semble to  consecrate  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist:  nearly  all  of  the  figures  are 
portraits.    In  the  background  may  be  seen 
Raphael  and  his  master  Perugino ;  on  the 
right  may  be  seen  Dante  crowned  with 
laurels.     Notice  on  the  same  side  Savona- 
rola in  a  black  cowl.     Raphael  had  to  ob- 
tain permission  from  Julius  II.  to  place 
Savonarola  in  the  composition,  he  having 
been  burned  as  a  heretic  by  Alexander  VI. 
Next  is  Poetry,  a  representation  of  Mount 
Parnassus,  Apollo  on  a  seat  surrounded 
by  the  Muses.     Here  may  be  seen,  on  the 
right,  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Dante,  Sappho 
addressing    Petrarch,  Ovid,  and   others, 
while  Pindar  and  Horace  are  in  earnest 
conversation.    Philosophy,  or  the  School  of 
Athene,  one   of  Raphael's   finest  works. 
Here  is  a  representation  of  a  temple  of 
beautiful  architecture,  in  which  are  fifty- 
two  philosophers  of  ancient  times.     In  the 
centre,  on  a  flight  of  steps,  stand  Plato 
and  Aristotle  in  argument.     On  the  right 
notice  Archimedes  tracing  lines  on  the 
floor.     On  the  left  is  Pythagoras  writing 
on  his  knee ;  behind  him  is  a  fine  figure  in 
a  white  cloak:  this  is  Francesco  Maria 
della  Rovere,  duke   of  Urbino,  a  great 
friend  of  Raphael's.     Notice  on  the  steps 
the  half-naked  figure  of  Diogenes.     The 
figures  with  the  globes  are  Ptolemy  and 
Zoroaster,  who  are  holding  conversation 
with  Raphael  and  Perugino.     Jurispru- 
dence in  represented  over  and  on  either 
side  of  the  window  by  the  allegorical  fig- 
ures of  Prudence,  Temperance,  and  Forti- 
tude. 

The  next  and  last  room  is  the  Stanza 
of  the  Jncend'o  deV  Burgo,  designed  by  Ra- 
phael, and  finished  by  his  pupils.  The 
ceiling  was  painted  by  Perugino.  The 
Pope  wished  it  repainted  by  Raphael,  but, 


out  of  affection  for  his  master,  he  refused 
to  efface  his  work.  The  principal  paint- 
ing in  this  room  is  the  destruction  of  that 
portion  of  Rome  called  the  Burgus,  and  as 
the  fire  approached  the  Vatican  it  was  ar- 
rested by  the  Pope  by  his  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross.  The  other  paintings  are  the 
Justification  of  Leo  III.  before  Charlemagne^ 
the  Coronation  of  Charlemagne  by  Leo  111., 
and  the  Victory  of  Leo  IV.  over  the  Sara- 
cens. 

The  Stanze,  the  same  as  the  Museum,  ia 
open  to  the  public  on  Mondays  from  12  to 
3,  except  on  holidays ;  at  other  times  a 
small  fee,  say  one  franc  for  a  party,  will 
gain  admittance. 

On  the  same  floor  with  the  Stanze  is  the 
Pinacotlieca,  or  Picture-gallery,  which  con- 
tains but  very  few  pictures,  yet  they  are 
more  precious  than  any  in  the  world. 

Rjom  2d:  Raphael — three  beautiful  lit- 
tle gems,  the  Annunciation,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Three  Rings,  and  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple.  Murillo— Return  of  tho 
Prodigal  Son  ;  Marriage  of  St.  Catharine 
of  Alexandria  with  the  infant  Christ. 
Raphael  — the  three  Theological  Virtues, 
Faith,  Hope,  Charity. 

The  third  room  contains  the  three 
great  gems  of  the  gallery,  viz.,  Raphael's 
Transfiguration,  his  Madonna  da  FoUgno, 
and  jDomenichino's  Communion  of  St.  Je- 
rome. 

The  Transfiguration  was  the  last  and 
greatest  painting  of  the  immortal  master, 
painted  for  the  Cathedral  of  Narbonne  by 
order  of  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  after- 
ward Clement  VII.  For  many  years  the 
picture  was  preserved  in  the  church  of  St. 
Pietro  in  Montorio,  from  which  the  French 
had  it  removed  to  Paris.  In  1815,  on  its 
return,  it  was  placed  in  the  Vatican.  The 
idea  throughout  the  piece  seems  to  express 
the  miseries  of  human  life,  and  lead  those 
who  are  afflicted  to  look  to  Heaven  for  com- 
fort and  relief.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
composition  represents  Mount  Tabor;  on 
the  ground  the  three  apostles  are  lying,  af- 
fected by  the  supernatural  light  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  divinity  of  Christ,  who,  ac- 
companied by  Moses  and  Elijah,  is  floating 
in  the  air.  On  one  side  are  nine  apostles ; 
a  multitude  of  people  on  the  other,  bring- 
ing to  them  a  demoniac  boy  whose  limbs 
are  dreadfully  convulsed,  which  produces 
on  every  countenance  an  expression  of  tcr- 
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tor.  Two  of  the  apostles  point  toward 
heaven.  The  figures  on  the  Mount  of  the 
two  prophets  and  the  three  disciples  are 
magnificently  executed,  while  the  figure 
of  the  Savior  is  of  surpassing  loveliness. 
Before  Raphael  had  finished  the  painting, 
he  was  himself  called  away  to  the  land  of 
the  blessed,  to  behold  in  reality  the  spirit- 
ual beings  which  inspiration  had  led  him  to 
portray  in  such  a  lovely  manner.  He  was 
but  37 ;  and  while  his  body  laid  in  state, 
his  last  work  was  suspended  over  the 
couch,  and  was  carried  before  him  at  his 
funeral  while  yet  the  last  traces  of  his 
master-hand  were  wet  upon  the  canvas. 

"  And  when  all  lieheld 
Him  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yester- 
day— 
Mm  in  that  hour  cut  off,  And  at  his  head 
Ilia  last  great  work ;  when,  entering  in,  they 

look'd 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece ; 
Now  on  his  face,  lifeless  and  colorless, 
Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and 

breathed, 
And  would  live  on  for  ages— all  were  moved, 
And  sighs  burst  forth,  and  loudest  lamenta- 
tions." 

The  Madonna  da  Foligno  is  also  very  cel- 
ebrated. It  was  painted  for  Sigismond 
Conti  in  1512.  It  made  the  journey  to 
Paris,  and  while  there  was  transferred  from 
the  wood  to  canvas. 

The  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,  by  Do- 
meuichino,  the  acknowledged  masterpiece 
of  that  artist,  and  universally  considered, 
after  the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael,  the 
first  painting  in  the  world.  It  was  orig- 
inally painted  for  the  church  of  Ara  Coeli 
at  Rome,  but  the  monks  quarreled  with 
Domenichino,  and  paid  him  but  sixty  dol- 
lars, placing  the  picture  out  of  sight.  They 
afterward  commissioned  Poussin  to  paint 
them  a  picture,  and  gave  him  the  "  Com- 
munion" for  old  canvas ;  but  he  not  only 
insisted  that  it  should  be  placed  above  the 
high  altar,  but  declared  to  the  world  that 
it,  the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael,  and  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross  of  Daniel  de  Vol- 
terre,  were  the  three  chefs-d'ceuvres  in 
painting.  (The  Descent  from  the  Cross 
is  in  the  Santa  Trinita  de  Monti.) 

Jioom  4ih:  Titian — the  Madonna  and 
Child  surrounded  by  angels;  underneath 
are  various  saints.  Raphael — Coronation 
of  the  Virgin ;  one  of  his  earliest  works. 
Sassoferrato-— the  Virgin  and  Child.  Jioom 
bth  i  Paolo  Veronese  —  St.  Helena,  the 
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mother  of  Constantine,  with  the  Vision  of 
the  Holy  Cross.  Guido  —  the  Madonna 
and  Child  in  Glory,  with  St.  Jerome  and 
St.  Thomas.  Correggio — Christ  sitting  on 
a  rainbow  surrounded  by  angels. 

The  Museum  and  Library  are  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  principal  building;  the 
last  surrounds  the  Court  of  Bel  videre.  The 
entrance  is  near  the  extremity  of  the  Gal- 
lerie  Lapidaria.  It  may  be  visited  every 
day,  except  Monday,  on  paying  a  small  fee. 
It  comprises  upward  of  80,000  printed 
books  and  about  85,000  MSS.  It  is  very 
deficient  in  works  of  modern  literature,  but 
its  ecclesiastical  MSS.  far  exceeds  any  oth- 
er in  Europe.  Among  the  MSS.  is  the 
celebrated  Codex  Vaticanus,  or  Bible  of 
the  end  of  the  4th,  or  beginning  of  the  5th 
century,  in  Greek.  The  Cicero  de  Repub- 
lica,  considered  the  oldest  Latin  MS.  in  ex- 
istence. The  Menologia  Grscca,  or  Greek 
Calendar  of  the  10th  century.  The  Homi- 
lies of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  of  the  year 
1063,  and  the  four  Gospels  of  the  year  1128. 
Large  Hebrew  Bible  from  the  library  of 
the  Duke  of  Urbino,  for  which  an  offer  of 
its  weight  in  gold  was  made  by  the  Jews 
of  Venice.  A  Greek  version  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  written  in  gold,  and  pre- 
sented by  Charlotte,  queen  of  Cyprus,  to 
Innocent  VIII.  The  Commentaries  on  the 
New  Testament.  The  Breviary  of  Mat- 
thias Corvinus.  The  parchment  scroll  of 
a  Greek  MS.  of  the  8th  century,  82  feet 
long,  with  miniatures  of  the  history  of 
Joshua.  Dedication  copy  of  the  Assertio 
septem  Sacramentorum  adversus  Marti- 
num  Lutherum,  by  Henry  VIII.  Letters 
from  Henry  VIII.  to  Anna  Boleyn,  17  in 
number,  of  which  8  are  in  English  and  9 
in  French. 

In  the  library  are  some  magnificent 
vases  of  malachite,  presented  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  and  a  fine  one  of  Oriental 
alabaster,  made  in  Rome  from  a  block  pre- 
sented by  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  A  beauti- 
ful basin  in  Aberdeen  granite,  presented  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  li- 
brary. A  large  vase  presented  by  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French  to  Pius  IX 
on  the  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  the  heir 
to  the  imperial  throne :  it  is  of  Sevres 
porcelain, covered  with  Christian  emblem*. 

The  Museo  Ckhtrummfi  was  founded  ly 
Pius  VII..  whose  family  name  it  bear*,    It 
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m  Arranged  by  Canova,  and  includes  700 
examples. 

We  first  enter  the  Corridors  of  Inscrip- 
asni,  281  yards  in  length,  occupied  by  an- 
cient sepulchral  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions, rearranged  by  Pius  VII.  On  the 
right  are  the  Pagan  inscriptions,  and  on 
the  left  those  of  early  Christian  days.  The 
collection  consists  of  8000  specimens ;  they 
are  frequently  very  touching.  Each  in- 
scription is  accompanied  by  a  symbolical 
representation. 

Museo  Ckiaramontiy  arranged  by  Canova, 
contains  a  very  large  number  of  specimens 
of  ancient  sculpture :  a  sarcophagus  of  C. 
J.  Evbodus,  and  of  his  wife  Metilia  Acte, 
priestess  of  Cy bele,  found  at  Ostia ;  sitting 
statue  of  Tiberius ;  bust  of  the  young  Au- 
gustus, found  at  Ostia  by  Mr.  Pagan,  the 
British  consul,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  representing  the  emperor 
at  the  age  of  14  (most  beautifully  exe- 
cuted, and  so  attractive  that  the  celebrated 
modern  sculptors  dwell  with  the  greatest 
admiration  upon  its  remarkable  beauty); 
sitting  statue  of  Tiberius,  found  at  Piperno 
—remarkable  of  its  kind ;  Sabina,  wife  of 
Hadrian,  as  Venus,  familiar  from  the  de- 
scription of  Visconti ;  a  graceful  statue  of 
Mercury,  found  near  the  Monte  di  Pieta ; 
a  bas-relief  representing  Bacchus  riding 
on  a  Tiger ;  the  Virgin  Tutia,  whose  chas- 
tity was  proved  by  her  carrying  water 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta  in 
a  sieve. 

The  Bracchio  Nuovo. — This  part  of  the 
Maseum  was  commenced  by  Pius  VII.  in 
1817.  The  hall  is  261  feet  long,  and  is 
well  lighted  from  the  roof. 

Statues  and  Bust*.— Silenns  nursing  the 
infant  Bacchus;  bust  of  Claudius;  statue 
of  Titus ;  statue  of  a  Faun  playing  on  a 
Flute;  bust  of  Trajan ;  statue  of  Diana  be- 
holding with  terror  the  dead  Endymion ; 
statue  of  Demosthenes,  found  near  the  vil- 
la Aldobrandini ;  Athlete,  found  in  the 
Vieolo  delle  Poltna,in  the  Trastevere,  in 
1849,  near  where  the  Bronze  Horse  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum  was  discovered;  bust 
of  the  young  Marcus  Aurelius ;  the  Emper- 
or Gordian  the  Elder ;  statue  of  the  Fight- 
ing Amazon ;  statue  of  Diana,  found  at 
the  Villa  Adriana ,  bust  of  Lucius  Anto- 
nius,  brother  of  Marc  Antony ;  the  Venus 
Anadyomena ;  a  beautiful  and  finely  pre- 
served statue,  found  at  Ostia,  of  Fortune, 


wearing  a  veil  over  the  back  of  the  head 
as  an  indication  of  her  mysterious  origin ; 
the  Minerva  Medica,  of  Parian  marble,  one 
of  the  finest  statues  in  Rome,  iieautifully 
draped.  One  of  the  grandest  figures  in  the 
Vatican  is  the  colossal  group  of  the  Nile ; 
antique  copy  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles, 
which  furnished  the  suggestion  for  Haw- 
thorne's exquisite  story;  splendid  statue 
of  Mercury,  recognized  by  Canova  in  the 
garden  of  the  Quirinal,  where  it  formerly 
stood,  and  by  him  removed  to  the  Vatican. 
Museo  Pio  Clement'no  derives  its  name 
from  Pius  VI.  and  Clement  XIV.,  the  most 
magnificent  museum  of  ancient  sculpture 
in  the  world.  The  Torso  Belvidere,  sculp- 
tured by  Apollonius,  has  commanded  the 
admiration  of  the  most  renowned  sculptors 
of  modern  times.  The  sarcophagus  of  L. 
Scipio  Barbatus,  a  celebrated  relic  of  re- 
publican Komo:  the  Latin  inscription  is  de- 
cidedly tho  most  ancient  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  2000  years  after  the 
death  of  Scipio  Barbatus  the  sarcoph- 
agus was  opened  and  the  skeleton  found 
perfect,  with  a  ring  on  one  of  the  finders: 
the  ring  was  taken  to  England,  where  it 
was  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl 
of  Beverly.  The  hones  were  removed  to 
Padua  in  1781. 

Rotunda  or  Circular  Hail. — Tn  the  cen- 
tre is  a  grand  basin  in  porphyry,  40  feet  in 
circumference,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian ;  statue  of  Nerva ;  statue  of  a  fe- 
male draped  and  restored  as  Ceres ;  Clau- 
dius crowned  with  oak-leaves.  A  most 
beautiful  view  itifiv  be  had  of  Rome  from 
this  part  of  the  Vatican,  which  generally 
goes  by  the  name  of  Belvidere. 

Next  we  enter  the  Chamber  ofMeUager, 
so  called  from  the  celebrated  statue  of  Me- 
leager  with  the  boar's  head  and  dog. 

Next  we  enter  the  Court  of  Belvidere. 
This  court,  built  in  an  octagon  form  by 
Bramminte,  is  surrounded  by  a  portico 
supported  by  16  granite  column*.  In  the 
four  cabinets  are  the  four  cheffe-dceuvre  of 
the  Vatican.  The  first  cabinet  contains  tho 
Perseus,  and  the  Creuiras  and  Damoxenus 
by  Canova ;  the  second,  the  Belwdrre  A  n~ 
tinoiis;  the  third  the  Laocoon,  which  Pliny 
says  4,is  a  work  exceeding  all  that  the  arts 
of  painting  and  sculpture  have  ever  pro- 
duced." 

41  Or,  turning;  to  the  Vatican,  go  pee 
Laoeoon's  torture  dignifying  pain— 
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A  father's  love  and  mortal'*  agony 
With  nn  immortal' b  patience  blending:  vain 
The  Btrtiggle ;  vain  against  the  coiling  strain, 
And  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's 

grasp, 
The  old  man's  clench;  the  long  envenomed 

chain 
Rivets  the  living  links— the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp." 

At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  event  was  described 
in  a  curious  letter  written  by  Csssar  Tri- 
vulzio  to  his  brother  Pomponio,  July  1st, 
1506.  Michael  Angelo  was  then  in  Rome, 
and  pronounced  it  the  wonder  of  art.  Ac- 
cording to  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  the  whole 
group  was  carved  out  of  a  single  block  by 
Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenagoras, 
sculptors  of  the  highest  class,  and  natives 
of  Rhodes. 

The  fourth  cabinet  contains  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  found  at  Antiura  at  the  end  of 
the  16th  century. 

u  Or  view  the  lord  of  the  unerring  bow. 
The  god  of  life,  Rnd  poesy,  a- id  light — 

The  sun  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triunip'i  in  the  fight; 

The  shaft  hath  just  been  s.iot  —  the  arrow 
bright, 
With  an  Immortal^  vengeance;  In  his  eye 

And  no.-tril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might 
And  majesty  flash  their  full  lightnings  by, 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity." 

Before  entering  into  the  HalLof  Animals 
notice  the  two  splendid  sarcophagi  from 
the  Baths  of  Garacalla.  The  HaU  of  Ani- 
mals is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  vesti- 
bule which  leads  from  the  octagonal  court 
to  the  Hall  of  the  Muses.  It  is  paved  in 
antique  mosaics.  Both  rooms  contain  many 
exquisite  gems. 

Gallery  of  Statues.— Half  figure  in  Pa- 
rian marble,  supposed  to  be  the  Cupid  of 
Praxiteles,  called  the  Genius  of  the  Vati- 
can. The  Amazon  is  one  of  the  finest 
statues  in  the  collection.  The  celebrated 
statue  of  Ariadne,  formerly  called  Cleo- 
patra, from  the  resemblance  which  the 
bracelet  bears  to  a  serpent;  a  statue  of 
Lucius  Verus.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall 
is  a  large  bust,  discovered  near  the  church 
of  Santi  Apostoli  at  Borne,  composed  of 
beautiful  Oriental  alabaster.  Hall  of  the 
Busts,  Cabinet  of  the  Masks,  and  Hall  of  the 
Muses,  will  all  be  found  to  contain  many 
interesting  works. 

HaU  of  the  Greek  Cross,  with  beautiful 
*uodern  doorways  ornamented  by  colossal 
Egyptian  statues  found  in  Hadrian's  villa. 
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The  principal  objects  of  attraction  in  this 
hall  are  the  two  sarcophagi  of  immense 
size — in  fact,  the  largest  ever  made  of  red 
Egyptian  porphyry.  One  of  them  » the 
sarcophagus  of  Constantia,  daughter  of 
Constantine,  who  died  A.D.  354 ;  the  other 
is  of  the  Empress  H«Wa. 

HaU  of  the  Biga,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  ancient  chariot  on  two  wheels,  in  white 
marble,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  h; 
statue  of  Alcibiades,  with  his  foot  resting 
on  a  helmet ;  bearded  Bacchus,  or  Sardt- 
napalus;  the  Discobolus  of  Myron,  found 
at  the  Villa  Adriana. 

The  Etruscan  Museum,  open  every  day, 
except  Monday,  from  10  till  2,  by  apply- 
ing to  the  custode  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Museo  Chiaramouti.  The  Egyptian  Mu- 
seum will  also  be  found  very  interesting. 

The  Lateran  Museum  is  opened  by  a 
fee  to  each  of  the  two  custodes.  It  con- 
tains an  antique  and  a  Christian  gallery, 
and  a  few  pictures,  with  a  series  of  terra- 
cotta busts  of  North  American  Indians  by 
a  German  artist,  who  modeled  them  from 
life. 

The  Quirikal  Palace  may  be  seen  by 
order,  to  be  obtained  from  the  consul.  It 
contains  in  the  apartments  some  fine  pic- 
tures. 

PRIVATE  PALACES. 

There  are  no  less  than  75  of  these  palaces, 
which  constitute  one  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  Rome,  and  of  which  an  attempt 
at  description  woujd  be  unsatisfactory. 

Palazzo  Borghese. — The  gallery  of  this 
palace,  containing  over  800  paintings,  and 
some  of  them  the  richest  in  Rome,  is  open 
every  day,  Saturdays  and  Mondays  ex- 
cepted, from  9  until  3.  It  is  situated  in 
the  Piazza  of  the  same  name.  The  paint- 
ings are  arranged  in  12  different  rooms,  in 
each  of  which  are  catalogues  for  the  use  of 
visitors. 

Raphael — the  Entombment  of  Christ, 
painted  in  the  artist's  24th  year;  Cflttr 
Borgia ;  portrait  of  Raphael  himself  in  his 
youth ;  Julius  1 1.  Leonardo  da  Vinci— the 
Savior.  Titian — Sacred  and  Profane  Love; 
the  Three  Graces ;  Samson  ;  Holy  Family 
with  St  John.  Paul  Veronese—St  An- 
tony preaching  to  the  Fishes;  St  John 
preaching  in  the  Desert  Domenichino— 
Chase  of  Diana;  the  Cunwean  Sibyl.  An- 
drea del  Sarto— Holy  Family;  Venus  and 
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Ctpid ;  the  Magdalen.  Magnificent  works 
«f  many  other  celebrated  artists  are  here 
displayed. 

Palazzo  Cohtma,  at  one  time  the  resi- 
dence of  Julius  II.,  and  afterward  of  San 
Carlo  when  Cardinal  Borromeo.  A  por- 
tion of  the  state  apartments  now  form  the 
residence  of  the  French  embassador.  The 
picture-gallery,  at  one  time  the  most  cel- 
ebrated In  Rome,  still  contains  some  fine 
work*,  and  is  open  every  day  except  holi- 
days. 

Palazzo  Cortim,  in  the  17th  centnry  the 
residence  of  Christine,  queen  of  Sweden, 
who  died  in  it  in  the  year  1689.  A  noble 
doable  staircase  leads  to  the  gallery,  which 
n  open  every  day  except  Sunday  from  10 
until  2.  The  Cortim*  Library,  open  every 
day  except  on  festivals  for  three  hours 
each  day.  There  are  60,000  printed  books 
and  1300  MSS. 

Palazzo  Doria-Pamfili,  in  the  Corso. 
The  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Roman 
palaces ;  rich  in  works  of  art.  Gallery 
open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays ;  contains 
about  800  pictures.  Catalogues  are  printed 
for  visitors.  Raphael — portraits  of  Baldo 
and  Bartolo.  Titian— Sacrifice  of  Isaac ; 
portrait  of  Titian's  wife.  Leonardo  da  Vin- 
ci—a  lovely  portrait  of  Joanna  II.  of  Ara- 
gon,  queen  of  Naples.  Claude — Mercury 
stealing  the  Cattle  of  Apollo ;  the  cele- 
brated Molivo ;  Flight  into  Egypt.  Guer- 
eino— the  Prodigal  Son ;  Endymion ;  St 
Agnes.  Annibal  Caracci — the  Assump- 
tion; Flight  into  Egypt;  the  Nativity; 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Entomb- 
ment of  our  Savior.  These  paintings  are 
among  the  finest  of  the  collection,  although 
there  are  many  others  by  the  first  artists. 
The  Sciarre  Gallery  is  open  on  Saturdays, 
and  contains  a  few  excellent  pictures. 

Pahzzo  Farnem. — The  architecture  of 
this  palace  is  by  far  the  finest  in  Rome.  It 
is  the  property  of  the  King  of  Naples,  by 
whose  family  it  was  inherited  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Elizabeth  Farnese.  This  pal- 
ace contains  the  frescoes  of  An.  Caracci. 

Palazzo  Farnezma,  formerly  the  proper- 
ty of  the  King  of  Naples.  It  acquired 
great  celebrity  during  the  reign  of  Leo  X. 
at  the  residence  of  Agostino  Chigi.  He 
Have  an  entertainment  here  in  1516  to  Leo 
X,  the  cardinals  and  embassadors,  which 
was  the  most  costly  banquet  of  the  times ; 
tome  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  expense 


when  it  is  related  that  three  fish  which 
were  served  up  amounted  to  250  crowns. 

Of  the  numerous  other  palaces,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  Palazzo  Barbs- 
rtnt.  It  is  extensive,  has  a  magnificent 
staircase,  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome ;  also 
an  interesting  library,  celebrated  for  its 
MSS.,  which  amount  to  7000,  collected 
principally  by  Cardinal  Francesco  Barbe- 
rini,  nephew  of  Urban  VIII.  It  is  open 
to  the  public  on  Thursdays  from  9  till  2; 
contains  among  its  most  interesting  works 
letters  and  papers  of  Galileo,  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmine,  Benedetto  Castelli,  Bern  bo,  Delia 
Caaa,  and  the  official  reports  on  the  state 
of  Catholicism  in  England  during  the  rei^n 
of  Charles  I.,  addressed  to  Urban  VIII. ; 
copy  of  the  Bible  in  a  Samaritan  charac- 
ter; several  MSS.  of  Dante ;  a  Greek  MS. 
of  the  Liturgies  of  St.  Basil  of  the  7th  or 
8th  century.  There  are  60,000  printed 
books,  most  of  them  very  valuable,  con- 
taining autograph  notes  by  celebrated  per- 
sonages and  scholars. 

Palazzo  Spada  is  also  celebrated,  pos- 
sessing as  it  does  the  statue  of  Pompey, 
which  is  its  chief  treasure.  This  figure, 
11  feet  high,  composed  of  Greek  marble, 
has  been  regarded  for  about  8000  years  as 
the  identical  statue  which  stood  in  the 
Curia  of  Pompey,  at  whose  base  "  great 
Caesar  fell." 

M  And  thou,  dread  statue !  yet  existent  in 
The  auaterest  form  of  naked  majesty — 
Thou  who  beheU1e*>t,  'mid  the  assassin's  din, 
At  thy  bathed  bise  thn  bloody  Caesar  lie : 
Folding  his  robe  In  dying  dignity, 
An  offering  to  thine  altar  from  the  qaeen 
Of  god*  and  men,  great  Nemesis !  did  he  die, 
And  thou,  too,  perLsh  Pompey?  have  ye  been 

Victors   of  countless  king*,  or  puppets   of  & 

80606?" 

Palazzo  Rospiglioti. — This  palace  was  for 
many  years  the  residence  of  the  French 
embassadors ;  it  then  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Ro8pigliosi  family.  It  was  origin- 
ally erected  by  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese 
on  the  site  of  the  Therm®  of  Constantine. 
On  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  galleries  be- 
longing to  this  palace  is  the  celebrated 
fresco  of  Guido,  considered  his  master- 
piece, and  alluded  to  by  Byron  in  his  Don 
Juan,  which  he  says 

"Alone 
Is  worth  a  tour  to  Rome.*' 

The  chief  ambition  of  Guido  was  to 
express  hi*  feelings  in  his  paintings;  to 
"hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature"  in  truth, 
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it  would  seem ;  for,  when  composing  his 
"  Crucifixion,"  now  at  Bologna,  so  anxious 
was  be  to  transfer  to  canvas  the  unmis- 
takable expression  of  dying  agony,  that 
in  a  frenzied  moment  he  seized  a  knife, 
and  plunged  it  into  the  heart  of  a  helpless 
victim  who  was  bound  to  the  cross  to  rep- 
resent the  dying  Savior.  Guido  was  fur- 
nished with  the  agonizing  expression  that 
he  so  much  wished  for,  completed  his  pic- 
ture, and  fled  the  same  night,  when  con- 
sciousness was  restored,  and  he  discovered 
that  he  bad  really  murdered  a  fellow-be- 
ing. In  about  three  days  after  this  occur- 
rence he  was  missed,  and  his  studio  was 
broken  open;  the  corpse  was  found  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  still  bound  to  the 
cross ;  there,  too,  was  the  painting,  testify- 
ing most  truthfully  to  the  sickening  crime. 
After  years  of  exile  Guido  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Rome  and  resume  his  art,  for  the 
loss  of  myriads  of  models  could  be  better 
endured  than  the  talents  of  such  an  artist, 
"  of  whose  death  Canova  said  that  heaven 
gained  at  the  expense  of  earth."  This  gal- 
lery is  open  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  gallery  of  the  Academy  or  St. 
Luke  is  one  of  the  best  collections,  though 
small,  and  contains  a  most  interesting  land- 
scape by  Titian ;  also  one  of  Claude's  chef- 
d'osuvres,  A  Sea-port. 

Manufactory  of  Mosaics. — Visitors  can 
be  admitted  daily  by  an  order,  which  can 
be  procured  through  their  bankers.  Ev- 
ery one  who  has  been  interested  in  the  mo- 
saics of  St.  Peter's  would  probably  be 
pleased  in  witnessing  the  manufacturing 
of  them  before  leaving  the  Vatican. ,  The 
nuin'>er  of  enamels  of  different  colors  em- 
ployed in  these  works  amounts  to  10,000. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Vatican  are  open 
daily,  and  will  be  found  quite  interesting. 

Bankers. — We  would  refer  the  traveler 
to  the  En-dish  and-  American  banking- 
houses  of  Messrs.  Freeborn  &  Co.,  Via  Con- 
dotti  No.  11,  and  Messrs.  Packenham  & 
Hooker,  No.  20  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Both 
of  these  houses  are  exceedingly  accommo- 
dating in  giving  to  their  customers  any  in- 
formation that  may  be  required,  and  in 
procuring  for  them  permits  to  the  different 
places  of  interest. 

The  manufactures  of  Rome  are  by  no 

means  extensive ;  quite  a  number  of  hands 

are  employed  in  manufacturing  .mosaics 

and  jewelry  of  various  kinds.     There  are 
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many  Charitable  Institutions,  all  of  wkiek 
seem  to  be  well  patronized. 

VILLAS. 

Rome  has  numerous  villas,  both  within 
and  without  its  walla,  built  chiefly  by 
wealthy  cardinals,  who  have  spared  no  ex- 
pense in  adorning  them  in  the  most  mag- 
nificent style. 

Among  those  most  worthy  of  particular 
notice  is  the  Villa  Albani,  built  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  by  Cardinal  Aks- 
sandro  Albani,  from  a  design  of  his  own. 
It  is  rich  in  works  of  art,  possessing  tho 
third  best  collection  next  to  the  Botanical 
Museum  and  the  Capitol.     It  has  charm- 
ing grounds,  laid  out  with  perfect  taste. 
The  most  important  specimens  of  art  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Casino  and  Coffee- 
house.    Among  the  statues  remarkable 
are  those  of  Julius  Caesar,  Agrippina,  Au- 
gustus, and  Faustina.    Busts  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  Scipio  AMcanus,  Hannibal,  Ho- 
mer, and  Epicurus.    Bas-relieJs  of  Antoni- 
us  crowned  with  the  lotas-flower,  Diogenes 
in  a  large  jar  receiving  Alexander.     The 
bronze  Apollo  Sanroctonous,  supposed  to 
be  the  original  by  Praxiteles.     Visitors 
are  admitted  into  the  villa  on  Tuesdays 
by  an  order  obtained  through  the  consul 
or  banker. 

Villa  Borghese. — Open  to  the  public  ev- 
er}' day  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  Casino  on 
Saturdays  after  8  P.M.  during  the  summer 
months,  and  from  12  until  4  o'clock  in  win- 
ter. This  is  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of 
the  Roman  citizens  in  summer ;  the  gar- 
dens are  laid  out  with  great  taste.  The 
Casino,  formerly  used  as  a  summer  resi- 
dence, has  now  been  converted  into  a  mu- 
seum of  statuary.  The  statue  of  the  Prin- 
cess Paulina  Borghese,  sister  of  the  first 
Napoleon,  by  Canova,  who  has  represent- 
ed  her  as  the  Venus  Victrix,  is  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  in  the  collection.  On 
each  floor  catalogues  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  custode.  In  the  nppsr 
portion  of  the  grounds  was  situated  the 
Villa  Olgiata,  or  Casino  Raphael,  decorated 
in  frescoes,  medallions,  and  arabesques, 
with  all  the  delicate  fancy  and  beauty  of 
design  at  all  times  displayed  by  this 
In  another  portion  of  the  park  is  the 
simile  of  a  small  Roman  temple  dedicated 
to  Faustina. 

Villa  Ludocisi    pan  .be 
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feya  in  the  winter  end  spring,  -when  not 
inhabited  by  the  family,  by  application  for 
an  order  from  them.  The  grounds  are  ex- 
tensive, and  laid  out  most  tastefully  with 
fin*  drive*  and  beautiful  shrubbery — box, 
evergreen  oaks,  and  cypress  are  in  great 
perfection,  and  near  the  entrance  are  spec- 
imens of  the  Platanus  Orientalts,  about  the 
largest  of  the  species  now  existing.  The 
Tilla  was  built  by  the  nephew  of  Pope 
Gregory  XV.  The  Casino,  on  the  left, 
wh  built  from  designs  of  Domenichino, 
and  contains  some  fine  antique  statues : 
the  principal  one  is  that  of  Mars.  The 
Anroxa  of  Guercino  and  the  frescoes  of 
Domenichino  are  the  principal  attractions. 

Villa  Pamfili~Doria— one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  the  Soman  villas,  the  grounds 
exceeding  four  miles  in  circuit;  they  are 
thrown  open  at  all  hours  and  at  all  seasons 
<rf  the  year;  they  are  laid  out  in  gardens, 
avenues,  and  terraces,  planted  with  the 
lofty  pfaies  which  grow  so  luxuriantly  in 
every  part  of  Rome,  and  which  add  great- 
ly to  the  beauty  of  this  spot.  In  these 
grounds,  in  1849,  Garibaldi,  with  the  Re- 
publican troops,  maintained  his  position 
egainst  the  whole  force  of  the  French 
enny.  Near  the  villa  has  been  erected  a 
church,  decorated  with  Corinthian  col- 
umns, for  the  use  of  the  family :  here  also 
has  lately  been  raised,  by  Prince  Doria,  at 
the  extreme  end  of  one  of  the  avenues  of 
evergreen  oaks,  a  handsome  monument  to 
the  French  who  fell  in  the  struggle  around 
the  villa.  A  great  deal  of  taste  has  been 
displayed  in  the  selection  of  it. 

Villa  Pulatma—vnB  built  on  the  ruins 
of  the  house  of  Augustus.  In  the  portico 
*»  several  frescoes  by  Raphael,  represent- 
ing Venus  and  the  Nymphs.  In  the  gar- 
den may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
wrestling  place.  They  are  finely  laid  out. 
The  other  villas  are  of  less  importance,  bnt 
•kill  quite  beautiful. 

The  objects  of  interest  outside  the  walls 
sty  be  seen  en  route  for  the  various  ex- 
cursions we  should  advise  the  traveler  to 
take. 

The  Via  Appia,  which  leads  to  Albano, 
Aricckt,  etc.,  is  lined  with  objects  of  inter- 
est. The  Tomb  of  Scipio,  the  Colum- 
babia,  the  Arch  op  Dbusus,  we  have 
mentioned,  and  all  lie  within  the  walls. 
Outside  are  numerous  tombs,  of  which 
nothing  certain  is  known,  with  mmaas  of 


imperial  ruins,  which  only  interest  from 
their  being  mementoes  of  the  day  of  Rome's 
greatness  and  pride.  The  church  of  Dom- 
ifte  qua  Vadis,  standing  on  the  spot  where 
Christ  is  traditionally  said  to  have  met  Pe- 
ter and  Paul  fleeing  from  Rome,  contains 
the  copy  of  his  footprints  in  stone.  The 
church  of  St.  Sebastian,  farther  on,  con- 
tains the  veritable  footprints,  and  marks  the 
site  of  the  Catacombs  of  that  saint,  which 
are  interred  here.  As  we  approach  the 
first  considerable  elevation  on  the  Via  Ap- 
pia, we  find  at  the  foot  of  it  the  ruins  of 
the  Circus  built  by  Maxentius  in  honor  of 
his  son  Romulus.  They  are  extensive, 
and  show  the  character  of  those  structures 
better  than  any  other  one.  On  the  brow 
of  the  hill  is  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Mktel- 
la,  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  sepulchral 
monuments  of  any  importance.  The  bat- 
tlements on  it  are  Middle- age  additions, 
and,  like  the  walls  inclosing  it  and  the 
ground  beyond  it,  were  added  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defense  by  the  Catania.  From  this 
point  nearly  all  the  way  to  Albano  are  ru- 
ins of  tombs,  of  which  some  are  of  immense 
size;  but,  excepting  one,  on  which  is  built 
a  farm-house,  and  an  olive  orchard  is  plant- 
ed, all  are  in  a  most  ruinous  state,  for  the 
large  stones  have  been  taken  away  for 
building  purposes.  Some  interesting  in- 
scriptions have  been  dug  up,  among  which 
is  one  of  the  family  of  Pompey.  They  are 
secured  in  masonry,  and  will  repay  the 
reader  of  Roman  history  for  the  two  or 
three  hours'  stroll  necessary  to  see  them. 

Albano  is  a  charming  town  on  the  side 
of  the  Alban  Hills,  and  overlooking  the 
lake  of  the  same  name.  One  may  spend  the 
night  there,  or  find  horses  for  the  ride  to 
Ariccia,  Nemi,  up  to  Mt.  Cavo%  and  thence 
over  to  Frascati,  passing  the  site  of  the  an- 
tique Tuscuhan.  From  Frascati  we  may 
return  by  railway,  or  the  carriages  may  be 
ordered  over  from  Albano,  and  we  may  re- 
turn by  the  road  passing  through  Groita 
Ferraia,  a  town  celebrated  for  its  annual 
fair,  which  is  held  early  in  April;  then 
by  the  extensive  and  picturesque  ruins  of 
the  Villa  of  the  Quintillii,  and  along 
the  line  of  the  aqueducts,  under  which  we 
pass,  by  the  Porta  Forba,  to  enter  the  city 
by  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni. 

Going  out  of  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  and 
taking  the  right-hand  road  where  the  roads 
divide  half  a  mile  outside  the  walls,  we 
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have  a  most  interesting  drive,  visiting  the 
painted  tombs  on  the  Via  Latina,  and  about 
three  miles  out  we  come  to  the  noble  line 
of  Claudian  Aqueducts,  so  called,  al- 
though the  line  of  arches  carried  three 
aqueducts — the  Marcian,  B.C.  146,  the 
Claudian,  and  Anio  Novos,  about  A.D. 
50.  The  arches  now  standing  are  proba- 
bly of  the  earlier  date,  but  much  repaired, 
and  in  later  times  in  lar^e  part  incased  in 
brick,  of  which  some  of  the  casings  remain 
still.  Nearly  opposite  the  farther  end  of 
the  line  of  arches  we  come  to  a  smaller  line 
of  brick  arches,  which  were  probably  for 
the  supplying  some  villa  of  the  imperial 
times  with  water.  At  a  point  a  little  near- 
er the  city  than  this  last  line  is  a  road 
which  leads  back  to  the  city  at  the  right, 
and  which  will  take  us  past  the  interest- 
ing remains  of  the  ancient  Temple  and 
Sacred  Grove  of  Bacchus,  erroneous- 
ly called  the  grove  and  temple  of  Egeria. 
This  temple,  like  all  others,  is  turned  into 
a  church.  We  pass  the  Circus  of  Maxen- 
tius  on  the  left,  and  enter  the  city  by  the 
Sebastian  gate. 

Another  pleasant  ride  is  over  the  left- 
hand  road  out  of  the  Porta  Maggiore,  the 
ancient  Via  Prenestina,  and  still  in  travel- 
ing state  to  Palestrina,  the  ancient  Pre- 
neste.  (The  modern  road  to  Palestrina 
is  by  the  right-hand  fork,  the  Via  Labi- 
cana  going  to  the  ancient  Labicum,  now 
Colonna.)  Two  miles  out  of  the  gate  we 
come  to  a  rising  land,  over  which  the  road 
passes,  and  from  which  may  be  had  the 
most  satisfactory  view  of  the  Campagna, 
looking  toward  Mts.  -Gennaro  and  Tivoli. 
The  ruins  at  the  left,  just  beyond  this,  are 
the  remains  of  a  Gordian  villa  known  as 
the  Torri  di  Schiart.  A  little  farther 
on,  a  road  branching  to  the  left  leads  to 
Lunghezza,  a  charming  valley  on  the  Anio. 
The  excursion  to  Tivoli  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  those  to  be  made  from  Borne. 
The  Via  Tiburtina,  going  through  the 
Porta  8.  Lorenzo,  crosses  the  Anio  by  the 
Ponte  Mammolo,  a  Roman  bridge,  of  which 
the  principal  arch  was  blown  up  by  the 
French  in  1849,  to  prevent  the  bringing  in 
of  powder  from  Tivoli  during  the  siege. 
About  ten  miles  out  we  leave  at  our  left 
an  extensive  Middle-age  ruin,  formerly  a 
fortress  for  brigands.  As  we  approach 
Tivoli  we  pass  through  a  volcanic  region, 
the  air  of  which  is  tilled  with  the  exhala- 


tions of  numerous  sulphur  springs.  Here 
were  the  hot  baths  of  Agrippa.  Before 
crossing  the  Anio  again  we  turn  off  on  * 
small  by-road  at  the  right  to  visit  the 
ruins  of  the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  ef  all  the  imperial 
remains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome.  We 
pass  the  Anio  by  the  Ponte  Lucano,  so 
called  from  a  circular  tomb,  called  that  of 
Lucanus,  or  of  the  PlAutii,  on  which  is 
an  interesting  inscription.  Those  who  stop 
at  Tivoli  should  by  all  means  go  to  the 
Sibyl,  a  fair  country  inn,  and  generally 
reasonable  in  price. 

The  Via  Nomentana,  going  out  of  the 
Porta  Pia,  crosses  the  Anio  by  the  Posts 
Nomentana,  a  picturesque  fortified  bridge 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  near  which  is  one  of 
those  historical  sites  by  which  Rome  is 
surrounded — the  Moxs  Sacer,  where  the 
plebeians  took  refuge  during  the  great  se- 
cession movement  which  resulted  in  the 
recognition  of  popular  rights.  '  It  is  the 
elevation  beyond  the  Anio  and  on  the  right 
of  the  road.  •  This  revolution  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  occasion  of  the  narrating 
the  fable  of  the  Belly  and  Members,  which 
is  fabled  to  have  reconciled  the  people  with 
the  Senate,  B.C.  498. 

Another  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made 
to  Veii  (the  Etruscan  city  which  was  ten 
years  besieged  by  Cam  ill  us)  by  the  Via 
Cassia,  crossing  the  Ponte  Molle.  The  re- 
mains of  Veii  are  very  slight — two  bridges 
and  the  ruins  of  some  gates  only;  but  the 
site  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  imagina- 
ble for  an  inland  city,  and  the  country 
thereabout  is  the  most  picturesque  and 
wild  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome. 

A  guide  will  be  found  at  Isola  Farnese, 
a  small  village  occupying  what  was-  ones 
the  Necropolis.  There  is  near  Veil  an 
Etruscan  tomb,  which  has  been  left  in  the 
state  in  which  it  was  originally  found.  Six 
miles  out  is  the  tomb  of  Vibius  Marianas. 

Seven  miles  out,  on  the  Via  Flanrinia, 
are  the  excavations  at  Prima  Porta  of  a 
villa  of  Livia,  where  was  found  the  statue 
of  Augustus,  lately  added  to  the  Vatican 
collection,  and  where  are  the  finest  mural 
paintings  of  the  imperial  epoch  yet  found. 

A  pleasant  excursion  in  the  spring  is 
that  to  Ostta,  where  are  excavations  of 
great  interest,  and  near  which  is  the  fa- 
mous forest  of  Cartel  Fusano,  a  magnificent 
grove  of  stone  pines,  in  which  is  the  fot&- 
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fied  villa  which  gives  name  to  the  forest. 
Parties  making  this  excursion  should  cany 
fawch  with  them.  On  the  road  is  one  of 
the  best  preserved  bridges  of  the  republic- 
an period,  though  repaired  in  the  imperial 
tiroes,  and  now  unused,  from  a  late  injury 
yet  unrepaired. 

A  day  will  be  well  spent  in  a  visit  to 
Sioni,  theancient  Segnia,  a  Pelasgic  town, 
the  walls  of  which  are  still  in  excellent 
preservation,  including  six  of  the  original 
gates.  The  Naples  railroad  passes  within 
s  short  distance  of  the  city,  and  a  vettura 
waits  the  arrival  of  both  the  early  and  late 
trains  from  Rome. 

The  studios  are  mostly  visitable  any 
day;  the  hours  preferred  are  after  3  P.M. 
Any  exceptions  to  this  will  be  noted  with 
the  notice  of  the  studios  in  the  following 
list  The  studios  of  American  artists  are 
as  follows:  Sculpture — Miss  Foley,  por- 
traitist in  marble  and  cameo.  M.  Hand- 
ley,  29  Via  Babuino:  principal  works,  a 
Diana,  a  Faun,  and  a  Madonna,  executed 
for  one  of  the  religious  establishments  of 
Rone.  Miss  Hosmer,  5  Via  Margutta ; 
reception  day,  Tuesday,  which  is  strictly 
adhered  to :  the  Zenobia,  Puck,  and  a  se- 
ries of  bas-reliefs  for  a  bronze  door,  and  a 
design  for  a  fountain,  are  at  present  the 
principal  works  in  the  studio.  Ives,  39 
Babuino :  Pandora,  Rebekah  at  the  Well, 
the  Young  Shepherd,  Cupid  mending  his 
Net,  a  large  Indian  group,  and  Sans  Souci. 
Mozisr,  S3  Margutta,  where  will  be  found 
copies  of  nearly  all  his  works,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  the  Prodigal  Son's  Re- 
turn, the  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish,  Poca- 
hontas, II  Penseroso,  the  Peri,  White  Lady 
of  Avenel,  Spring,  Undine,  etc.  Rog- 
ers, 53  Margutta.  The  visitor  will  find 
here  the  models  of  the  huge  gates  for  the 
great  entrance  of  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton; the  colossal  figures  for  the  Virginia 
monument  to  Washington ;  the  Sentinel, 
for  the  Soldiers'  monument  at  Cincinnati; 
Nydia,  the  Blind  Girl  of  Pompeii ;  several 
Indian  subjects ;  the  Angel  of  the  Resur- 
rection, a  monumental  figure ;  £saac ;  and 
wnneroua  boats  of  Americans.  Rine- 
hart,  «8  Via  Sistina :  Woman  of  Samaria, 
Latona  and  her  Children,  the  models  for 
the  bronze  gates  of  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Story,  14  Via  S.  Niccolo  da 
Tolentino.  Besides  the  Sybil  and  Cleo- 
patra, exhibited  at  the  London  exhibition 


and  well  known,  there  are  In  Mr.  Story's 
studio  the  Sappho,  Judith,  8aul,  a  colossal 
portrait  of  President  Quincy,  and  a  repeti- 
tion, with  modifications,  of  the  Cleopatra, 
and  a  bust  of  Mrs.  Browning,  from  mem- 
ory. Miss  Stebbins,  Vicolo  del  Basilico ; 
reception  day,  Wednesday :  Joseph  the 
Dreamer,  a  colossal  head  of  Satan,  and  a 
statue  of  Columbus,  with  bas-reliefs  from 
his  life. 

The  American  figure  painters  are  Free- 
man, 68  Via  de  Capo  le  Case ;  Terry,  23 
Via  Margutta;  Miss  Church,  68  Via  St. 
•Niccolo  da  Tolentino;  Chapman,  186  Ba- 
buino. Landscape  painters — Hotcbkiss, 
23  Via  Felice;  Til  ton,  20  Via  S.  Baeilio; 
Ropes,  63  Margutta ;  Stillman,  15  Vicolo 
dio  Greci.  A  complete  list  of  the  artists 
of  all  nations  and  genres  will  be  found  in 
the  little  book  published  by  Piale,  and 
which  we  recommend  the  traveler  to  buy. 

The  most  eminent  of  the  artists  of  other 
nations  are  Gibson,  Spence,  Macdonald, 
and  Adams,  English  sculptors.  P.  Wil- 
liams, Poingdestre,  Dessoulavy,  and  Cole- 
man, English  painters.  German — Wolf, 
Troschel,  and  Kolberg,  sculptors;  Over- 
beck,  Lehman,  Toarmer,  Reidel,  Brandt, 
painters.  Italian — Tenerani,  Rossetti,Ta- 
dolino,  Rinaldi,  Benzoni,  sculptors.  Paint- 
ers (mostly  of  copies) — Mazzolini,  Cortex* 
zi,  Chatelain,  and  Ratti.  Bompiani  has  a 
good  reputation  as  a  portraitist,  especially 
in  colored  crayons. 

The  time  during  which  residence  in 
Rome  is  healthful  and  pleasant  is  muck 
misunderstood,  and  absurd  notions  prevail 
as  to  malaria,  etc.  Cases  of  fever  are  rare 
in  Rome  at  midsummer  even ;  and,  with 
proper  attention  to  the  habits  adopted  by 
the  natives,  the  summer  may  be  passed 
safely  and  even  pleasantly  in  the  city. 
August  and  September  are  the  only  months 
in  which  the  traveler  will  be  inconven- 
ienced by  the  season,  and  then  the  towns 
on  the  Alban  Hills  afford  a  charming  ref- 
uge. May  and  early  June  are  the  most 
delightful  seasons  in  Rome,  and  October 
for  the  vicinity.  In  August  and  Septem- 
ber the  Campagna  is  unhealthy  from  the 
excessive  heat  of  the  day  and  the  chill  of 
the  night;  but  even  at  this  season  there 
is  no  more  fever  in  Rome  than  in  New 
York.  Rome  is  not  a  desirable  climate 
for  pulmonary  diseases;  and  the  super- 
stitious dread  of  the  diseaso  entertained  by 
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the  Romans  makes  H  a  most  unplea*  ant 
place  for  consumptives  unless  surrounded 
by  friends. 

Dr.  James  B.  Gould,  an  American  phy- 
sician residing  in  Rome,  has  had  much  ex- 
perience  in  the  diseases  for  the  mitigation 
of  which  strangers  come  to  Borne.  He  is 
physician  to  the  Legation,  and  may  be 
heard  of  there  or  at  the  Consulate.  The 
principal  Italian  physician  is  Dr.Valerj, 
head  of  the  great  hospital  of  S.  Spirito. 

Lodgings  are  to  be  had  at  reasonable 
rates  early  in  the  season ;  after  the  end  of 
October  most  of  the  eligible'  rooms  are 
taken,  and  by  the  1st  of  January  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  rooms.  A  list  of  rooms  may 
be  consulted  free  of  charge  at  the  United 
States  Consulate,  No.  11  Via  Condotti. 
The  prices  of  apartments  range  from  $30 
to  $120  per  month,  furnished,  and  with  or- 
dinary attendance ;  for  $40  to  $60  a  good 
suite  of  rooms,  sufficient  for  a  family  of 
five  persons,  and  with  a  sunny  exposure 
(and  no  others  should  be  taken  at  any 
price). 

Carriages  will  cost  from  $90  to  $110  per 
month  for  the  winter  season,  including  an 
opan  and  a  closed  carriage,  and  a  change 
of  horses  each  day.  A  vettura  for  the 
country,  $5  per  day,  and  the  city  vehicles 
15  baiocchi— (a  baj'o  being  about  the  value 
of  a  cent) — a  course,  or  80  per  hour,  single 
horse ,  20  baj'os  per  hour  two  horses,  sec- 
ond hour  5  baj'os  less. 

Servants,  guides,  etc.,  may  be  found  by 
inquiry  at  the  Consulate. 


Naples. 

The  railroad  from  Borne  to  Naples  is 
now  opened  all  the  distance,  passing 
through  Albano,  Capua,  Caserta,  and  oth- 
er places  of  historic  interest:  time,  nine 
hours ;  also  to  Spoleto,  Foli^no,  and  to 
Ancona:  time,  nine  hours. 

Naples  contains  a  population  of  500,000. 
Hotels,  Grand  Hotel  cTAmerique,  near  the 
Villa  Reale,  finely  conducted,  good  tabid 
cThfae,  attentive  landlord,  reading-room, 
etc. ;  Hotel  Washington,  in  front  of  the 
Villa  Beale,  attentive  landlord,  good  talk 
d'hote.  These  are  the  two  best  houses  in 
Naples,  and  at  neither  hotel  will  you  be 
swindled. 

"This  region,  surely,  is  not  of  the  earth. 
Was  It  not  dropped  from  heaven?    Not  s 

grove, 
Citron,  or  pine,  or  cedar:  not  *  grot. 
Sea-worn  and  mantled  with  the  gadding  viae, 
But  breathes  enchantment.    Not  a  din*  bat 

flings 
On  the  clear  wave  some  Image  of  delight, 
Some  cabin-roof  glowing  with  crimson  nowcm 
Some  ruined  temple  or  fallen  monument, 
To  muse  on  as  the  bark  Is  gliding  by. 

Yet  here  methhrts 
Truth  wants  no  ornament,  in4(er  own  staeae 
Fililng  the  mind  by  torus  with  awe  and  knre» 
By  tarns  Inclining  to  wild 
1     And  soberest  meditation. 
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Here  the  vines 
Wed  etch  her  dm,  and  o'er  the  golden  grain 
Hang  their  luxuriant  dusters,  checkering 
Tbenrashine,*  where  when  cocker  shadows  fall, 
And  the  mild  moon  her  fairy  net- work  weaves, 
The  late  or  mandoline,  accompanied 
By  many  a  voice  jet  sweeter  than  their  own, 
Kindles  now  slowly ;  and  the  dance  displays 
The  gentle  arts  and  witcheries  of  love, 
Its  hopes,  and  fears,  and  feigning*,  till  the 

youth 
Dropi  oo  his  knee  as  vanquished,  and  the 

maid, 
Her  tambourine  uplifting  with  a  grace, 
Nature's  and  Nature's  only,  bids  him  rise/' 

Naples  is  very  ancient.     It  was  found- 
ed by  the  people  of  Cumae,  a  colony  from 
Greece,  who  gradually  spread  themselves 
round  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  was  called 
from  this  circumstance  Neapolu,  or  "  The 
New  City"     It  was  also  called  Parthe- 
wpe,  from  its  being  the  borying-place  of 
one  of  the  sirens  of  that  name.     It  was, 
therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
Greek  city;  its  inhabitants  spoke  the  Greek 
language,  and  were  long  distinguished  by 
their  attachment  to  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors.     It  was  on  this 
account,  according  to  Tacitus,  that  it  was 
selected  by  Nero  to  make  his  debut  on  the 
stage,  such  a  proceeding  being  less  offens- 
ive there,  and  less  repugnant  to  the  pre- 
vailing sentiments  than  in  Some.    Naples, 
ia  truth,  was  then,  as  now,  a  chosen  seat  of 
pleasure.     Its  hot  baths  were  reckoned 
equal  to  those  of  Bates ;  and  the  number 
and  excellence  of  its  theatres  and  other 
places  of  amusement,  its  matchless  scen- 
ery* the  mildness  of  its  climate,  and  the 
luxury  and  effeminacy  of  its  inhabitants, 
made  H  a  favorite  retreat  of  the  wealthy 
Boraans,  and  justified  Ovid  in  calling  it 
h  otia  nation  Parthenopem.     After  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  it  underwent  many 
vicissitudes.      It,  however,  early  became 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
remained  so  until  the  late  regeneration  of 
Italy.    And,  notwithstanding  the  calami- 
ties it  has  suffered  from  war,  earthquakes, 
etc.,  it  has  long  been  the  most  populous 
city  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  most  interest- 
fag  that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with. 
The  country  around  Naples  is  rich  in  beau- 
ties of  scenery ;  nothing  can  well  be  con- 
ceived to  be  more  beautiful.     Quite  a  cel- 
ebrated author  remarks  that  he  congrat- 
ulated himself  upon  being  delayed  on  the 
route)  so  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  Naples 
until  late  at  night,  for  it  enabled  him  to  I 
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anticipate  with  brighter  hopes  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  that  opened  on  his  eyes  with 
the  light  of  morning.  The  situation  of 
Naples  is  as  fine  as  can  be  imagined,  be- 
ing partly  seated  on  a  spacious  bay,  upon 
the  shores  of  which  are  magnificent  villas 
and  gardens. 

It  is  principally  in  respect  to  situation 
that  this  city  surpasses  most  others.  The 
streets  are  straight,  and  paved  with  square 
blocks  of  lava  laid  in  mortar,  and  said  to 
resemble  the  old  Roman  roads.  Owing  to 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  a  great  deal 
of  business  is  carried  on  in  the  open  streets, 
and,  while  walking  along,  you  are  accosted 
by  numerous  different  traders.  There  is 
but  little  real  magnificence  in  architec- 
ture ;  and,  though  many  of  the  buildings 
are  erected  on  a  very  grand  scale,  they 
are  generally  overloaded  with  ornament. 
The  houses  resemble  those  of  Paris,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
whole  of  the  ground  floor  of  these  tene- 
ment buildings  is  occupied  by  store-keep- 
ers, while  the  upper  portion  is  the  dwell- 
ing of  numerous  families.  Most  of  the 
merchants  are  bankers  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, it  being  customary  with  them  to  ad- 
vance money  on  letters  of  credit,  deal  in 
foreign  exchange,  etc.  The  society  of  Na- 
ples is  any  thing  but  moral.  Goldsmith's 
picture  of  Italian  manners  is  more  appli- 
cable here  than  in  any  other  portion  of 
Italy: 

44  But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bestows, 

And  sensual  bliss  is  all  the  nation  knows. 

In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear, 

Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles 
here. 

Contrasted  faults  through  all  his  manners 
reign; 

Though  poor,  luxurious;  though  submissive, 
vain; 

Though  grave,  yet  trifling ;  aealous,  yet  un- 
true; 

And,  even  in  penance,  planning  sins  anew.** 

The  nobility  are  fond  of  great  show  and 
splendor.  The  females  are  proud,  even 
when  very  poor.  They  never  go  out  un- 
less to  ride,  and  bestow  great  pains  and 
time  upon  their  personal  charms,  to  fasci- 
nate the  other  sex.  A  correct  idea  of  their 
moral  habits  and  manners  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  tales  of  Boccacio  and  La  Fon- 
taine. The  principal  promenade  of  the 
ladies  is  on  their  own  roof,  which  Is  gen- 
erally adorned  with  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Naples  is  not  unprovided  with  fortiflca- 
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tions,  having  on  its  N.W.  side  the  Castle 
of  St.  Elmo,  Castello  Nuovo,  adjoining  the 
royal  palace,  and  the  Castello  dell*  Ovo, 
on  a  rock  which  projects  into  the  sea.  Be- 
tween the  Palazzo  Reale  and  the  sea  are  sit- 
uated the  arsenal  and  the  cannon  foundery. 
St.  Elmo  has  extensive  subterranean  bomb- 
proof works.  Naples  has  three  ports: 
Porto  Piccolo,  the  last  remnant  of  the  an- 
ciont  port  of  Palacopolis,  is  now,  however, 
only  adapted  for  boats ;  the  Porto  Grande* 
formed  by  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  in  1302; 
J'oTto  Afiittaire,  a  new  harbor  for  ships  of 
the  n>3'al  navy,  commenced  in  1826  by 
Francis  I.,  and  still  in  progress.  A  few 
modernized  gates,  together  with  the  cas- 
tles above  mentioned,  are  all  that  remain 
of  the  mediaeval  fortifications. 

Naples  has  300  churches.  Some  of  them 
are  remarkable  for  their  architecture  and 
works  of  art.  They  contain  a  collection 
of  tombs  which  surpass  those  to  be  found 
in  any  other  city  of  Italy.  The  Cathedral, 
CattcdraU  Duomo,  commenced  by  Charles 
I.  of  Anjou  in  1272,  from  the  designs  of 
Massacio.  Over  the  great  entrance  to  this 
building  are  the  tombs  of  Charles  I.  of  An- 
jou, of  Charles  Martel,  king  of  Hungary, 
eldest  son  of  Charles  II.,  and  of  his  wife 
Clementia,  daughter  of  Bodolph  of  Haps- 
bur^.  Over  the  side  doors  are  two  large 
pictures  by  VasarL  The  one  on  the  left 
door  represents  the  patron  saints  of  Na- 
ples, whose  heads  are  portraits  of  Paul  III., 
of  Alessandro  Bannucio,  Pier  Luigi,  and 
Ottavia  Farnese;  also  of  Tiberio  Crispo 
and  Ascanio  Sforza,  The  baptismal  font, 
on  antique  vase  of  green  basalt,  is  sculp- 
tured in  high  relief.  In  the  second  chapel 
is  a  picture  of  the  incredulity  of  St.  Thom- 
as, by  Marco  da  Siena ;  a  beautiful  bas-re- 
lief of  the  Entombment,  by  Giovanni  da 
Nola.  In  the  Chapel  De'  Seripanai  is  the 
painting  of  the  Assumption  by  Perngino. 
Here  also  is  the  sepulchral  monument  of 
Andrew,  king  of  Hungary,  husband  of  Jo- 
anna I.  Near  it  is  the  tomb  of  Innocent 
IV.,  from  the  design  of  Pietro  de'  Stefani. 
Close  to  this  is  the  sacristy,  containing  nu- 
merous portraits  of  archbishops  of  Naples. 
Left  of  the  high  altar  is  the  Gothic  chapel 
of  the  Capece  Galeota  family.  Over  the 
altar  is  a  painting  representing  our  Savior 
between  SS.  Januarius  and  Athanasius. 
Beneath  the  hizh  altar  is  the  beautifully- 
decorated  subterranean  chapel  called  the 
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Confessional  of  San  Gennaro.  The  Minu- 
toli  Chapel,  designed  by  Massacio,  has  a 
painting  illustrating  the  Passion,  by  To? 
masso  de'  Stefani,  and  the  tomb  of  Cardi- 
nal Minutoli. 

The  Basilica  of  Santa  Restihtta  was  the 
ancient  Cathedral  for  the  Greek  ritnaL 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo.  The  chapel  of  Sta.  Ma- 
ria del  Princyno,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
church,  contains  an  ancient  mosaic,  repre- 
senting the  Madonna  in  Byzantine  cos- 
tume. It  is  called  "Del  Principio,"  and 
derives  its  name  from  being  the  first  figure 
of  the  Virgin  that  demanded  veneration  in 
Naples.  On  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  a  pic- 
ture representing  the  body  of  Santa  Resti- 
tiita  being  carried  away  in  a  boat  by  an- 
gels toward  Ischia. 

In  the  right  aisle  of  the  Cathedral  is 
the  chapel  of  San  Gennaro,  called  the  Cfc- 
ptlla  del  Tesoro.  It  was  25  years  in  proc- 
ess of  completion,  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
500,000  ducats.  The  gates,  from  the  de- 
signs of  C.  Fonzaga,  were  executed  by 
Monte,  Biagio,  and  Soppa,  at  a  cost  of 
32,000  ducats  and  45  years  of  labor.  The 
chapel  of  Santa  Maria  della  Pietra  di  San- 
gri,  one  of  the  gems  of  Naples.  The  prin- 
cipal pieces  of  sculpture,  Vice  convinced, 
and,  in  a  lower  chapel,  the  exquisite  figure 
of  the  Veiled  Christ. 

In  a  tabernacle  behind  the  high  altar 
are  two  phials  containing  the  blood  of  St. 
Januarius.  The  Liquefaction,  which  lasts 
for  eight  days  in  succession,  takes  place 
twice  a  year.  This  is  the  greatest  relig- 
ious festival  that  occurs  in  Naples.  There 
are  several  others :  the  Festa  di  Pitdigrot- 
ta,  which  takes  place  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, instituted  by  Charles  III.  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  of  the  Spaniards 
over  the  Austrians  at  Velletri  in  1744 ;  the 
Festa  di  MonU  Verpine,  to  which  is  devoted 
three  days,  occurs  on  Whit-Sunday,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Madonna  di  Monte  Vergine,  near  Avelliao. 
The  Madonna  deW  Arco,  seven  miles  from 
Naples,  is  visited  by  a  number  of  people, 
who  can  not  afford  to  go  to  the  Monte  Ver- 
gine. Here  they  sing  and  dance  the  7*o- 
ranietta.  The  veneration  for  the  Madonna 
is  universal  in  Naples.  In  almost  every 
shop  may  be  seen  a  picture  of  the  "  afadre 
di  Dio,"  with  lamps  burning  constantly 
before  it 
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The  Christmas  festivals  are  very  merry. 
The  ba^ipers  of  the  Abruzzi,  who  annual- 
ly visit  Naples  and  Rome  at  this  season, 
play  the  hymns  and  songs  beneath  the  tig- 
ares  of  the  Madonna,  and  thereby  earn  a 
few  ducats.  Their  appearance  is  some- 
what striking,  with  their  pointed  hats, 
brown  cloaks,  sandals,  and  their  bagpipes, 
and  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  approach  of 
Christmas.  On  Easter  and  Good  Friday 
the  churches  give  a  representation  of  the 
holy  sepulchre.  At  vespers  on  tho  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday  the  Miserere  of 
Zingarelli  is  sung. 

The  churches  of  St.  Paul,  St.  Filippo 
Neri,  Spirito  Santo,  and  S.  Martino,  are  all 
deserving  of  particular  attention,  as  to  each 
is  connected  some  historical  reminiscences ; 
also  many  paintings,  remarkable  tombs, 
and  other  works  of  art.  S.  Martino  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  beautiful  churches 
in  the  city.  It  was  erected  and  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin*  parent*  by  Sannazzaro,  and 
derives  its  name,  Dei  Porta,  from  his  well- 
known  poem  of  De  Partu  Virghtius.  San- 
nauaro's  tomb  is  in  the  chapel  behind  the 
luV'h  altar. 

Church  of  88.  Apostoli  is  rich  in  fres- 
coes and  decorations.    Over  the  door  is 
the  large  fresco  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda. 
Beneath  the  church  is  a  cemetery  contain- 
ing the  tomb  of  Marin i  the  poet.     Here, 
also,  many  of  the  nobility  are  buried.     A 
strange  scene  occurred  in  former  times  on 
the  day  following  that  of  All  Saints.    4*The 
bodies  of  the  deceased  members  of  a  eon- 
fraternita  who  subscribed  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  buried  in  a  peculiar  kind  of 
earth  which  prevents  decomposition,  were 
disinterred  on  that  day,  and  exposed  to 
public  view  in  the  dresses  which  they  wore 
when  living.     On  this  occasion  the  ceme- 
tery was  decorated  with  flowers  and  ever- 
greens ;  the  bodies  were  decked  out  in  all 
their  finery,  with  flowers  in  their  hands ; 
and  a  long  inscription  over  each  corpse 
recorded  the  name,  age,  and  particulars  of 
death.     The  present  Archbishop  of  Na- 
ples put  an  end  to  this  disgusting  exhibi- 
tion some  years  ago." 

Naples  has  two  cemeteries.  The  Campo 
Santo  Veechio  consists  of  866  cells.  One 
of  these  cells  is  opened  every  morning  in 
rotation,  and  receives  all  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  day  previous,  which  are  tumbled  in 
pell-mell,  and,  when  this  is  finished,  it  is 


closed  up  again  for  a  year.  The  next 
morning  another  is  opened,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  year.  The  Campo  Santo 
Auovo  is  quite  prettily  laid  out,  and  the 
interments  take  place  with  more  respect 
and  feeling.  As  a  general  thing,  the  Ne- 
apolitans entertain  great  indifference  as  to 
the  style  and  manner  of  their  burial. 

The  Palace*  have  but  little  pretension 
to  purity  of  architecture.  Among  the 
finest  is  the  Palazzo  Rcale,  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  the  Strada  di  Toledo.  It  is  a  vast 
building,  three  stories  high,  with  four  in- 
terior courts.  The  interior  is  splendidly 
fitted  up,  and  has  some  good  paintings. 

Naples  has  three  Libraries  which  are 
open  to  the  public,  the  Biblioteca  Borboni- 
ca,  founded  in  1780.  Open  daily  (Sundays 
excepted)  from  8  A.M.  to  2  P.M.  In  this 
collection  is  the  first  book  printed  in  Na- 
ples. Biblioteca  Brancacciana,  the  oldest 
library  in  the  city,  was  founded  in  1675 
by  Cardinal  Francesco  Mario  Brancaccio. 
Biblioteca  delT  Unwersita  contains  a  series 
of  works  by  the  early  printers  of  Naples. 
Biblioteca  de*  Girolomini.  —  Among  its 
MSS.  is  the  celebrated  Seneca  of  the  14th 
century,  with  a  fine  miniature  of  Zingaro. 

By  far  the  most  important  and  interest- 
ing building  to  visit  in  Naples  is  the  ex- 
tensive and  celebrated  Museo  internation- 
al, formerly  Borbonico.  Open  to  the  pub- 
lic daily  from  9  to  2^,  with  the. exception 
of  Fridays,  when  the  hours  are  from  10  to  1 . 
The  name  of  this  building  was  ascribed  to 
it  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1816.  A  great  deal 
of  time  can  be  spent  most  agreeably  in  vis- 
iting this  interesting  institution,  with  its 
vast  number  of  apartments  richly  stored 
with  relics  of  ancient  art.  It  has  become 
the  general  depc'.t  of  all  the  riches  hidden 
in  the  destruction  of  the  two  ancient  cities 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  also 
other  localities  of  Naples  and  of  Sicily. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  on  en- 
tering the  Vestibule  are  a  colossal  statue 
of  Alexander  Severus,  Flora,  Genius  of 
Home,  and  a  Melpomene  taken  from  the 
theatre  of  Pompey  at  Rome.  On  the  right 
of  the  vestibule  is  the  entrance  to  the  col- 
lection of  ancient  frescoes  found  at  Pom- 
peii and  Herculaneum,  containing  more 
than  1600  objects  of  ancient  art.  Some 
of  the  subjects  are  beautifully  portrayed. 
The  most  important  arc  as  follows :  The 
Sacrifice  ofJpkigema,  representing  her  be- 
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ing  borne  to  the  altar  and  pleading  to  her 
father,  who  turns  away  to  hide  his  grief: 
the  figure  o(  Diana  is  seen  in  the  clouds, 
and  the  hind  who  was  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  victim ;  Hercules  killing  the  Nemean 
Lion;  A  Love  Bargain;  Achillea  delivering 
Briseis  to  the  Heralds  of  Agamemnon;  the 
Danzatrice,  or  dancing-girls,  remarkable 
for  their  graceful  positions  and  singular 
costumes ;  Medea  contemplating  the  Murder 
of  her  Children  iridic  they  are  at  Play ;  Mas- 
sinissa  and  SophonUba,  the  latter  holding 
the  cup  of  poison  which  the  former  is  in- 
ducing her  to  take  to  save  her  from  being 
carried  in  triumph  to  Rome;  The  Three 
Graces;  The  Marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Ari- 
adne ;  Chiron  teaching  A  chiltts  to  play  upon 
the  Lyre ;  Priam  and  Cassandra  before  the 
Statue  of  Apollo ;  Telephus  nursed  by  the 
Hind;  Theseus  hilling  the  Minotaur, 

Collection  II.,  Mosaics,  Mural  Inscrip- 
tions, and  Fresco  Ornaments.  Among  the 
mosaics  are  the  following:  Aerates  riding 
on  a  Tiger,  with  a  vase  in  his  hand ;  Cat 
devouring  a  Quail ;  A  Siren  or  Harpy ;  Cho- 
ragium,  or  actors  r.  hearsing,  and  being  in- 
structed by  Choragus;  Comic  scone — two 
women,  man,  and  a  boy,  playing  different  in- 
struments ;  A  Pavement  in  black  mosaic,  rep- 
resenting the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  the 
Hope  of  Europa.  The  frescoes  in  this 
apartment  are  very  good.  The  mural  in- 
scriptions are  roughly  written  upon  the 
walls. 

Collection  III.,  Gallery  of  Egyptian  An- 
tiquities :  Statue  of  Serapis  sitting  on  his 
throne,  with  his  right  hand  upon  the  head 
of  Cerberus ;  a  portion  of  a  black  granite 
sarcophagus  covered  with  hieroglyphics; 
Vases  of  Oriental  alabaster;  His  of  white 
marble,  with  neck,  head,  and  feet  of  bronze. 

Collection  of  Ancient  Sculpture. — This 
collection  occupies  three  large  galleries, 
called  porticoes,  and  several  smaller  ones, 
called  cabinets. 

First  Portico,  called  "  dei  Miscellanei"— 
Miscellaneous  Objects:  The  Wounded  Glad- 
iator; A  Wrestler  in  Greek  marble;  A  Dead 
Warrior;  Bust  of  Calms  Caldus. 

Second  Portico,  or  Portico  aV  Balbi: 
Ganymede  and  the  Eagle ;  Bacchus  and  A  m- 
pelvs;  The  Priestess  Eumachia;  Hercules 
and  Lie:  Statue  of  Minerva;  Statue  of 
Marcus  Nonius  Batbus  the  elder,  and  one 
of  the  son ;  a  graceful  and  most  exquisite 
figure,  the  Farnese  Bacchus ;  Bust  of  Alea> 
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onder  the  Great ;  Statue  of  Julius  Casar  in 
military  costume.  A  very  beautiful  piece 
of  Greek  statuary  is  that  of  a  Faun  cant- 
ing the  boy  Bacchus  on  his  should  rs. 

Third,  or  Portico  of  the  £mperor$.—\n 
the  centre  is  the  Statue  of  Agrippma,  wife 
of  Germanicus.  The  colossal  Bust  if  Ju- 
lius Casar.  in  Carrara  marble ;  Bust  of  An- 
toninus Pius;  Statue  of  Marcus  Aurthm, 
very  finely  decorated  with  a  Gorgon's  bead 
and  two  griffins;  a  magnificent  colossal 
Bust  of  Hadrian;  Statue  of  Caligula,  re- 
stored by  Brunelli,  it  having  been  broken 
into  fragments  by  the  Romans,  who  de- 
termined to  destroy  every  memorial  of  their 
oppression ;  it  has,  however,  in  spite  of  all 
their  efforts  to  destroy  it,  lived  on  for  ages. 

Hall  of  Jupiter.— The  Torso  Farnese,  a 
magnificent  specimen  of  Grecian  art;  also 
the  most  lovely  Psyche  in  existence,  deli- 
cate in  form  and  attitude,  and  beautiful  in 
countenance. 

Hall  tf  the  FZora.— Colossal  Statue  of 
the  Flora  Farnese,  a  masterpiece  of  ancient 
sculpture  found  in  the  baths  of  Caraoalla 
at  Rome;  colossal  statue,  in  Parian  mar- 
ble, of  the  Farnese  Minerva ;  a  magnificent 
Statue  ofAristides,  found  at  Herculanenni, 
in  the  villa  of  the  Papyri.  In  this  ball  U 
the  celebrated  mosaic  of  the  Battle  oflmn. 

Hall  tf  Apollo,  or  Colored  Marble*— 
Statue  of  Diana  ofEpftesus,  in  Oriental  al- 
abaster, head,  feet,  and  hands  of  broase; 
sitting  statue  of  the  Apollo  (ftAaroda,  por- 
phyry, with  white  marble  extremities. 

Hall  of  the  Muses.— Hen  are  the  stats* 
of  the  Muses  found  at  Herculaneum.  The 
great  feature  of  this  hall  is  the  vase  of 
Greek  marble  which  was  found  buried 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Formia\ 
and  was  removed  to  the  Cathedral  of  Gaeta, 
and  there  used  as  the  baptismal  font.  It 
is  covered  with  baa-reliefs  representing  the 
birth  of  Bacchus,  and  has  been  alluded  to 
by  many  eminent  writers. 

Hall  of  Atlas,  with  the  busts  and  statses 
of  many  illustrious  men,  such  as  Herodo- 
tus, Homer,  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  and  a 
Statue  of  Atlas,  kneeling  and  supporting  a 
globe. 

Cabinet  of  the  Venus  Cailipyge.—TYm  hall 
is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Venum— 
poor  creatures !  why  not  have  a  few  Ado- 
nises ?  The  principal  statue  is  the  Vemt 
CalUpyge,  discovered  in  the  Golden  Houfe 
of  Nero.    A  feeling  of  extreme  delicacy 
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seems  to  prerail  in  the  management  of  the 
museum,  as  nearly  all  the  naked  figures 
which  were  scattered  around  in  the  differ- 
ent halls  have  been  removed  to  this  one, 
which  was  formerly  closed  to  the  visitor 
We  do  not  think,  however,  it  would  injure 
the  morality  of  our  friends  much,  especial- 
ly as  they  have  been  greatly  patched  by 
restorations. 

Collection  of  Inscriptions,  or  the  Museo 
Epigrafico,  the  Toro,  and  the  Ercole  Famese. 
—On  entering  we  find  two  cipolin  columns, 
with  Greek  inscriptions,  discovered  in  the 
villa  of  Herodes  Atticus,  on  the  Via  Ap- 
pia,  near  Rome.  The  Museo  JCpigraJico 
contains  monuments  from  Pompeii,  Horcu- 
'  laneum,  Cumae,  Stabue,  etc.,  amounting  to 
about  1600.  The  Famese  Hercules  and  the 
Toro  Famese  are  the  most  attractive  ob- 
jects here. 

The  Gallery  of  Bronte  Statues,  the  finest 
collection  in  the  world ;  among  the  most 
interesting  of  which  are  The  Sleeping  Faun; 
Mtrcwyin  Repose ;  The  Dancing  Fuun,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  bronze 
discovered  at  Pompeii;  a  most  exquisite 
itatne  of  Venus  Anadyomene;  The  Drunken 
Faun,  and  many  fine  busts.  The  greatest 
cariosity  is  a  bronze  water-cock,  contain- 
ing water  which  has  been  hermetically 
sealed  for  18  centuries. 

The  Collection  of  Ancient  Glass,  contain- 
ing 4000  specimens,  is  very  interesting; 
also  the  collection  of  Terracotta  Ware. 

Another  apartment  well  worthy  of  ob- 
servation is  that  containing  the  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  vases,  and  gems. 

The  Secret  Cabinet,  which  was  formerly 
closed  to  all  visitors,  is  now  open  to  gen- 
tlemen. No  lady  can  enter  the  room,  nor 
would  she  want  to  if  she  knew  the  contents. 

The  gallery  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
situated  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  upper 
story  of  the  museum.  In  the  first  saloon, 
notice  Masaniello  smoking  his  Pipe,  by 
Micro  Spadaro ,»  the  Place  du  Mercatello, 
at  Naples,  during  the  plague  which  visit- 
ed this  city  in  1636:  the  dying  and  dead 
cover  the  ground ;  the  prefet  of  the  city, 
mounted  on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  cortege,  is  issuing  orders,  while 
consternation,  horror,  and  despair  are  visi- 
ble in  every  countenance.  Here  is  also 
another  splendid  historical  picture  by  the 
same  artist  (Micco  Spadaro),  viz.,  The  Rev- 
olution in  Naples  in  the  yoar  1647.    There 


are  different  scenes  of  the  same  subject: 
first  we  see  Masaniello,  in  the  costume  of 
the  Lazaronij  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand, 
exciting  the  people  to  revolt ;  next,  on  the 
pedestal  where  formerly  stood  the  statue 
of  the  viceroy,  are  two  rows  of  heads  be- 
longing to  the  noble  victims  of  the  revolt- 
ers  ;  again  we  see  Masaniello,  dressed  in 
splendid  costume,  and  mounted  on  a  mag- 
nificent white  charger,  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous suite — a  multitude  press  toward 
him,  greeting  him  with  noisy  acclamation. 
The  next  picture  by  the  same  author  is  a 
view  of  the  Place  du  Mercato  one  year  later 
(1648).  The  municipal  authorities  are  pre- 
senting the  keys  of  the  city  to  Don  John 
of  Austria,  who,  seated  on  horseback,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Archbishop  of  Naples  and 
other  high  dignitaries,  has  just  made  a  tri- 
umphal entry  into  the  city.  The  heads  of 
the  decapitated  nobles  on  the  pedestal  have 
been  replaced  by  those  of  the  conspirators. 
Notice  next  Semiramide  defending  Baby- 
lon :  this  is  considered  a  very  fine  produc- 
tion, by  Luca  Giordano. 

In  the  second  saloon  the  principal  gems 
are  Jesus  disputing  with  the  Doctors  in  the 
Temple,  and  the  Parable  of  the  Mote,  both 
by  the  painter,  poet,  actor,  and  musician, 
SaJvaior  Rosa,  a  native  of  Naples,  and  the 
only  two  of  his  works  that  exist  in  his  na- 
tive city.  He  became  embroiled  in  the 
Masaniello  revolt,  as  did  most  of  the  artists 
of  Naples,  and  was  obliged  to  flee  from  the 
city.  Nos.  131  and  133,  by  Luca  Giordano, 
are  considered  two  of  his  masterpieces. 
The  first  is  the  Savior  recommending  the 
Pharisees  to  pay  the  tribute  to  Cassar. 

In  the  saloon  of  Chef+JTceuvre,  observe 
first  the  "  Madonna  del  Coniglio,"  or 
u  Zingarella, ' '  by  Correggio.  The  Virgin  is 
asleep,  holding  the  infant  Savior  on  her 
knees.  The  Marriage  of  St. Catharine,  by 
the  same  artist.  The  King  of  Naples  paid 
$20,000  for  this  picture.  The  Nativity,  by 
A  Wert  Durtr.  Observe  the  "  Charite"  of 
Schidone — a  most  remarkable  work.  The 
Piete :  the  Dead  Christ  in  the  Arms  of  his 
Mother.  This  sublime  subject  is  treated 
by  the  artist  with  much  art  and  philoso- 
phy, and  is  with  reason  considered  one  of 
the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  this  collection.  The 
Guardian  Angel  protecting  Innocence  from 
the  Evil  Spirit,  and  leading  her  to  Heaven, 
by  Domenickino.  The  Holy  Family, ' '  Ma- 
donna col  di  vino  amore, ' '  by  Raphael.  Pox- 
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trait  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, by  Titian. '  If  the  Dunac  by  the 
same  artist  has  been  removed  from  the  Se- 
cret Cabinet,  or  if  you  can  obtain  admit- 
tance there,  notice  it  carefully.  It  was 
painted  for  Octave  Farnese  at  Rome,  and 
is  considered  one  of  Titian's  finest  works. 

Naples  has  many  colleges  and  scientific 
institutions,  also  an  immense  number  and 
variety  of  charitable  institutions. 

Every  traveler  should  take  particular  in- 
terest in  the  excursions  which  are  to  be 
made  from  Naples,  embracing,  as  they  do, 
many  of  the  most  important  objects  in  Ital- 
ian history.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
we  find  the  celebrated  Tunnel,  2244  feet- 
long  and  21$  wide.  Grotto  di  I'ozzuoli. — 
It  is  excavated  in  the  older  volcanic  tuta, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  existed  from  the 
earliest  times  of  Cumse  and  Naples.  Tomb 
of  Virgil,  situated  near  the  top  of  the  grot- 
to. It  is  a  chamber  about  15  feet  square, 
has  a  vaulted  roof,  and  is  lighted  by  three 
windows. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  excursions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Naples  is  that  to  the  isl- 
and of  Capri^  to  visit  the  Grotto  Verde  and 
Grotto  Azzurra,  and  although  a  boat  leaves 
Naples  every  morning  at  9  A.M.  direct,  we 
would  advise  taking  the  market-boat  to 
Sorrento  (originally  founded  by  Shem,  tho 
son  of  Noah  ?).  Visit  the  house  of  Tasso 
on  the  sea-shore,  the  caves  of  Ulysses,  and 
other  curiosities ;  then  take  a  row-boat  for 
the  island — price  four  piastres  per  day.  It 
would  be  well  to  make  preparations  for 
spending  two  days  at  the  island  of  Capri, 
as  a  calm  day  is  necessary  for  visiting  the 
Green  Grotto,  the  visitor  having  to  lie 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  while  it  is 
being  pushed  through  a  small  arch  only 
three  feet  high  ,  should  there  be  any  swell, 
it  can  not  l)e  done.  The  grotto  is  100  feet 
wide  by  150  long.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
describe  its  surpassing  beauty.  The  time 
to  visit  it  is  high  noon,  and  the  traveler 
should  remain  a  full  half  hour  to  accustom 
his  eye  to  its  gorgeous  blue.  The  Green 
Grotto  is  much  inferior  to  the  Blue,  but  is 
still  well  worth  a  visit.  Capri,  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  was  the 
principal  place  of  resort  of  that  wicked 
prince.  He  here  built  twelve  palaces  in 
honor  of  his  tvelve  particular  divinities. 
He  also  enriched  it  with  palaces,  fountains, 
baths,  and  aqueducts.  Most  of  bis  monu- 
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ments  were  razed  to  the  ground  after  his 
death  by  order  of  the  senate. 

Pcestum  is  generally  considered,  next  to 
Pompeii,  the  most  interesting  excursion  in 
Southern  Italy.  Excursionists  usually  de- 
vote two  days  to  it,  though  it  may  be 
"  done"  in  one,  viz.,  start  by  the  first  train 
to  Cava,  hire  a  carriage  there  for  Pjestom, 
and  back  the  same  night  to  Cava  in  time 
for  the  last  train  for  Naples.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  time,  remain  the  first  night  st 
1  Salerno;  visit  its  splendid  Cathedral;  also 
j  the  ruins  of  its  citadel,  the  scene  vbere 
Boccacio  weds  the  page  and  daughter  of 
Tancred,  and  where  he  kills  them;  the 
birthplace  of  John  de  Procida,  etc.  From 
Salerno,  take  carriage  to  Psestum,  back 
again  to  Salerno  the  same  day,  and  return 
to  Naples  on  the  third. 

The  grandeur,  gloom,  and  majesty  of 
the  temples  of  Psstum,  standing  alone  at 
they  do  amid  their  n.ountain  wilderness, 
similar  to  Baal  bee,  without  a  vestige  near 
of  any  power  that  could  have  raised  them, 
surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  on  earth. 
The  principal  ruins  are  the  Basilica,  the 
Temple  of  Neptune,  the  Amphitheatre,  the 
Temple  of  Vesta,  and  the  Forum. 

An  English  gentleman  and  his  wife,  by 
the  name  of  Hunt,  were  murdered  in  1824 
on  their  way  to  Psestum  by  eighteen  ban- 
dits, seventeen  of  whom  were  executed  for 
the  crime.  Mrs.  Hunt  foolishly  displayed 
a  case  of  valuable  jewelry  at  the  inn  where 
she  passed  the  night.  The  eighteenth  mur- 
derer confessed  the  particulars  on  his  death- 
bed. 

There  is  no  particular  price  for  carriages, 
so  persons  make  bargains  for  one  half  what 
others  do ;  so  do  some  couriers.  If  you 
have  an  honest  one,  you  must  trust  him; 
if  not,  and  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  take  a  good  valet  de  place  from 
Naples. 

The  excursions  to  Hercnlffnemn,  Pom- 
peii, and  Vesuvius  may  all  ba  "done"  on  the 
same  day,  but  it  requires  a  very  early  start. 
Take  a  carriage  and  drive  direct  to  Pom- 
peii ;  spend  the  morning  there ;  lunch  at 
the  Inn  near  Diomede's  house ;  return  to 
Herculaneum ,  from  there  take  horses  for 
Vesuvius ;  make  the  accent  during  the 
night.  The  scene  is  much  more  grand  if 
in  a  state  of  eruption.  In  1860  the  author 
was  obliged  to  walk  half  a  mile  over  the 
hot  lava,  the  road  all  the  way  to  the  her- 
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mitage  being  filled  up  with  running  lava. 
Unless  in  fine  health,  two  days  had  better 
be  taken  for  these  excursions,  as  a  whole 
day  can  well  be  employed  at  Pompeii. 

VESUVIUS. 

This,  the  most  active  volcano  in  the 
world,  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of 
Campania,  and  is  surrounded  on  the  north 
and  east  by  the  mountains  of  Apennine 
limestone ;  it  is  open  to  the  plain  of  Na- 
ples on  the  west,  and  on  the  south  its  base 
is  reached  by  the  sea.  Including  Somma 
on  its  inland  side,  it  consists  of  a  circular 
mass  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
8800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  the 
height  of  the  eruptive  cone  of  Vesuvius  has 
been  reduced  down  to  3400  feet  within  the 
past  few  years.    A  celebrated  author  says : 

"To  gain  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
aspect  of  the  hill,  shape  out  for  yourself, 
by  a  mental  effort,  the  following  objects : 
jirtty  a  sloping  plain  three  miles  long  and 
three  miles  broad,  stretching  up  with  a 
pretty  rapid  ascent  to  an  elevation  of  more 
than  2000  feet,  very  rugged  in  the  surface, 
and  covered  every  where  with  black  burnt 
stones  like  the  scoria)  of  an  iron  furnace ; 
second,  at  the  head  of  this  plain,  and  tower- 
ing over  it,  a  cone  of  the  same  black  burnt 
stones,  with  sides  remarkably  straight  and 
uniform,  shooting  up  in  the  blue  sky  to 
a  farther  elevation  of  1500  feet ;  third, 
behind  this  cone  a  lofty  circular  precipice 
(the  front  of  Monte  Somma),  1400  feet  high 
and  three  miles  long,  standing  like  a  vast 
wall,  and  of  the  same  burnt  appearance ; 
fourth,  at  the  lower  side  of  the  plain,  be- 
tween the  burnt  ground  and  the  sea,  a 
belt  of  land  two  miles  broad,  laid  out  in 
vineyards,  but  intersected  every  one  or  two 
furlongs  by  terraces  of  the  same  black 
calcined  matter,  projecting  like  offshoots 
from  the  central  mass,  and  now  and  then 
unveiling  old  currents  of  lava  from  beneath 
them.  Very  little  lava  is  visible ;  but  the 
course  of  the  different  currents  is  traced  by 
the  long  terraces  of  scoria)  which  cover  and 
flank  them." 

Vesuvius  is  the  representative  of  a  more 
ancient  and  much  larger  volcano,  of  which 
Monte  Somma  is  a  remnant.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  cone  of  the  original  Vesuvius 
was  blown  up  during  the  first  recorded 
explosion.  The  A  trio  dei  Cavalli,  or  ' ( Ves- 
tibule of  Horses,"  so  called  from  the  fact 


of  visitors  here  being  obliged  to  leave  their 
horses  and  make  the  ascent  on  foot,  forms 
a  circular  ring  at  the  base,  dividing  Ve- 
suvius from  Somma.  It  is  said  more 
minerals  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Vesuvius  than  in  any  other  spot  of  the 
same  dimensions  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe :  something  like  82  different  species 
are  known  to  have  been  discovered.  Som- 
ma is  composed  of  strata  of  fragmentary 
and  stony  matter  intermixed,  but  the  stony 
matter  of  Vesuvius  consists  of  lava  form- 
ing long  narrow  bands  on  the  surface  of 
the  hill.  There  are  may  plants  found  in 
this  region  which  are  unknown  elsewhere, 
embracing  the  Euphorbiacea,  and  others. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  mountain  pre- 
sents a  bare  and  rugged  appearance,  but 
around  the  base  it  is  rather  a  fertile  and  pic- 
turesque region,  studded  with  plantations, 
villages,  and  white  country  houses.  The 
population  is  reckoned  at  about  5000  per- 
sons to  a  square  league.  The  ground  is  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  yields  three 
crops  a  year.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Ve- 
suvius that  the  Lacryma  Christ*  is  grown. 
This  luscious  wine  is  scarcely  known  in 
reality,  there  being  but  a  small  production 
of  it,  and  that  reserved  for  the  royal  cel- 
lars. The  Vino  Greco  is  also  justly  cele- 
brated, as  well  as  the  Muscadine  wines. 

The  following  account  of  Vesuvius  gives 
an  interesting  and  correct  idea  of  its  forma- 
tion and  appearance,  the  result  of  an  ascent 
made  in  1818  by  M.  Simond.  "Wo  left 
Portici,  ascending  gradually  among  culti- 
vated fields  and  vineyards,  occasionally 
traversed  by  streams  of  old  lava,  black, 
rough,  and  sterile ;  and  in  1£  hours  reached 
the  Hermitage,  a  convent  where  a  few 
monks  keep  a  sort  of  an  inn  for  the  visit- 
ors of  Vesuvius.  Farther  up  we  traversed 
large  fields  of  lava,  extremely  rough ;  and 
at  the  base  of  the  cone  prepared  for  the 
ascent  over  a  heap  of  crumbling  ashes 
and  cinders,  extremely  steep,  of  course,  as 
it  formed  an  angle  of  45°.  In  about  one 
hour,  stoppages  included,  wc  found  our- 
selves on  extremely  hot  ground,  intolerable 
to  the  hand,  and  fatal  to  the  soles  of  our 
shoes;  it  teemed  with  hot  vapor?,  and 
was  covered  with  beautiful  efflorescences 
of  sulphur.  Smoke  issued  from  numerous 
crevices,  at  the  entrance  of  which  a  piece 
of  paper  or  .a  stick  took  fire  in  a  few 
seconds ;  and  what  seems  strange,  a  stone 
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thrown  into  one  of  these  openings  increased 
the  smoke  at  all  the  others.  Stooping 
low,  we  could  hear  a  noiae  like  that  of  a 
liquid  boiling.  The  hard  bat  thin  crust 
upon  which  we  stood  seemed  to  have 
settled  down  in  some  places ;  a  woeful  in- 
dication of  its  hollow  state.  After  a  few 
steps  more  we  came  to  the  edge  of  a  pro- 
digious hole  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
cone,  being  the  crater  formed  by  the  last 
eruption  four  months  previously.  This 
hole  was  not  the  tremendous  thing  we  ex- 
pected— a  fathomless  abyss,  fiery  and  black, 
with  lava  boiling  at  the  bottom — but  a 
slope  of  gray  ashes  and  cinders,  much  like 
that  by  which  we  had  ascended,  or  scarcely 
more  precipitous,  and  ending  at  the  depth 
of  400  or  500  feet,  in  a  level  place,  with 
gray  ashes  like  the  rest."  There  have  been 
45  known  eruptions  since  the  destruction 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  Of  those 
which  occurred  previous  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury we  have  but  little  account  Between 
the  years  1138  and  1631  but  two  occurred. 
During  this  interval,  however,  JStna  was 
in  an  active  state,  and  the  formation  of 
Monte  Nuovo  took  place  during  the  erup- 
tion which  occurred  in  1631 ;  seven  streams 
of  lava  were  issued  from  the  centre.  When 
in  action,  Vesuvius  presents  a  magnificent 
spectacle.  In  the  eruption  of  1777  jets  of 
liquid  lava  were  thrown  up  to  the  height  of 
10,000  feet,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
column  of  fire,  and  in  1798  millions  of  red- 
hot  stones  were  shot  into  the  air,  and  then 
fell,  covering  nearly  half  the  cone  with  fire. 
Down  to  the  reign  of  Titus  Vespasian  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  volcanic  activity, 
but  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (A.D.  791) 
it  burst  forth  with  destructive  fury,  over- 
whelming the  nourishing  cities  of  Hercu- 
laneum and  Pompeii,  all  trace  of  which 
was  lost  for  upward  of  1600  years,  and 
were  only  accidentally  discovered  during 
the  last  century.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
elder  Pliny  lost  his  life,  and  the  event  has 
been  described  by  Pliny  the  younger,  who 
was  witness  to  the  scene.  An  eruption 
has  taken  place  this  year  (1862),  causing 
an  immense  loss  of  life  and  property. 

JTerculaneum. — In  79  A.D.  this  city  was 
destroyed  bv  torrents  of  volcanic  mud, 
upon  which,  in  subsequent  eruptions,  ashes 
and  streams  of  lava  fell  to  a  depth  varying 
from  70  to  110  feet :  no  great  loss  of  life  re- 
sulted from  the  destruction  of  this  city.  It 
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is  said  by  an  eminent  historian  to  have 
been  built  on  elevated  ground  between  two 
rivers,  thereby  rendering  the  atmosphere 
perfectly  healthy.  Some  quite  distinguish- 
ed Romans  resided  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 
Servilia,  mother  of  Brutus,  had  a  villa, 
which  was  given  to  her  by  Julius  Csssar; 
A&rippina,  niece  of  Tiberius,  was  confined 
by  that  tyrant  in  another  villa,  which  was 
afterward  destroyed  by  her  son  Caligula. 
The  only  object  here  which  would  be  view- 
ed with  much  interest  bv  the  traveler  is 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  theatre,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  accommodated  10,000 
persons.  Some  idea  may  here  be  obtain- 
ed of  the  architecture  and  general  arrange- 
ment of  a  Roman  theatre.  Numisius,  son 
of  Publius,  was  the  architect,  and  the  build- 
ing was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Lucius 
Annius  Mammianus  Rufus,  judge  and  cen- 
sor. 

POMPEII. 

The  early  history  of  Pompeii  is  involved 
in  obscurity,  but  the  supposition  is  that  it 
was  settled  by  Osci  and  Pelasgi  prior  to 
the  establishment  on  this  coast  of  the 
Greek  colonies  from  Eubaea.     It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Samnites  about  the  year 
440  B.C..  and  was  taken  bv  the  Romans 
eighty  years  afterward ;  during  the  Social 
War  it  revolted  with  the  other  Campanian 
towns,  and  but  little  more  was  known  re- 
specting it  until  it  was  visited  by  an  earth- 
quake A.D.  63,  which  occasioned  great  de- 
struction ;  it  was  afterward  overwhelmed 
in  79  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  buried  under  the  ashes  and 
other  volcanic  matter  for  about  1669  vears. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  celebrated  archi- 
tect and  engineer,  Domenico  Fontana,  who 
was  employed  in  constructing  an  aqueduct 
to  convey  water  to  Torre,  fell  in  with  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  no  particular  attention 
was  paid  to  the  discovery  until  1748,  when 
the  peasants  were  employed  in  cutting  a 
ditch,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to 
be  an  object  of  great  interest,  and  since 
1755  the  progress  of  excavation  has  been 
pretty  constantly  prosecuted. 

Pompeii  has  the  reputation  of  being 
"  the  most  wonderful  of  the  antiquities  of 
Italy,  and  one  which  it  is  said  never  dis- 
appoints the  traveler  who  is  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
impression  which  it  gives  of  the  actual 
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presence  of  a  Roman  town,  in  all  the  cir- 
cumstantial reality  of  its  existence  2000 
years  ago,  is  so  vivid  and  intense,  that  it 
requires  but  a  small  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  place  yourself  among  the  multitudes 
which  once  thronged  its  streets  and  thea- 
tres, and  occupied  its  now  voiceless  cham- 
bers. The  expression  so  often  used,  that 
you  expect  to  see  the  inhabitants  walk  out 
of  their  houses  to  salute  you,  is  scarcely 
a  figure  of  speech.  Many  things,  in  fact, 
concur  to  foster  the  illusion.  You  see  a 
street  before  you  carefully  paved  and  well- 
worn,  and  bordered  with  trottoire  in  good 
preservation,  as  if  it  had  been  in  use  on 
the  previous  day.  The  houses  generally 
extend  in  unbroken  lines,  and  even  the  di- 
lapidation is,  in  some  measure,  concealed 
by  the  small  modern  roofs  placed  over  the 
wails  to  protect  them  from  farther  waste 
by  the  weather.  The  doors  and  windows, 
indeed,  are  all  open,  but  so  they  generally 
are  in  the  modern  houses  of  Italy ;  and  the 
sombre,  brown  tints  of  the  walls  is  not  very 
different  from  what  is  seen  in  the  decayed 
towns  of  the  same  country  at  the  present 
day.  You  turn  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left,  and  wander  from  street  to  street,  and 
still  you  have  the  perfect  image  of  a  town 
before  you,  except  that  no  inhabitants  ap- 
pear, and  these  you  may  suppose  have  left 
a  few  days  before.  We  have  detached 
public  buildings  elsewhere,  but'  here  we 
have  a  Roman  forum,  with  alt  its  accom- 
paniments of  temples,  porticoes,  curiae,  etc. ; 
not  indeed  perfect,  but  only  so  injured  that 
what  is  missing  can  be  replaced,  and  what 
is  mutilated  restored.  We  have  also  many- 
shops,  with  their  utensils  of  trade  in  them, 
and  about  a  hundred  private  houses  of  all 
descriptions,  from  the  poor  cottage  to  the 
patrician  mansion,  enabling  us  for  the  first 
time  to  obtain  a  distinct  idea  of  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  a  Roman  house,  and 
giving  us,  as  it  were,  a  glimpse  of  the  do- 
mestic life  and  manners  of  the  people. 
The  public  baths  here,  which  were  almost 
entire,  have  thrown  new  light  on  the  struc- 
ture of  those  buildings.  Lastly,  the  tout 
ensemble  of  the  walls,  gates,  streets,  forum, 
houses,  temples,  fountains,  theatres,  asso- 
ciated as  they  are  with  each  other,  give  us 
a  conception  of  a  Roman  town  incompara- 
bly more  clear  and  satisfactory  than  any 
number  of  such  objects  scattered  over  dis- 
tant localities  could  have  furnished." 
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The  walls  of  the  city  are  nearly  20  feet 
thick,  and  about  as  high,  faced  with  blocks 
of  lava  inside  and  out.  There  are  six  gates, 
and  many  towers  rising  above  the  ram- 
parts, and  pierced  with  arches.  The  best 
means  of  approach  to  Pompeii  is  afforded 
by  the  Appian  Way  to  the  "Gate  of  Her- 
culaneuin."  Along  either  side  of  the  road 
approaching  this  gate  are  a  number  of  an- 
cient tombs,  many  of  which  are  in  as  per- 
fect a  state  as  though  they  had  been  erect- 
ed at  a  more  recent  period ;  they  recall 
the  ancient  glories  of  the  Appian,  and  is 
called  the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  through 
which  we  will  pass,  and  note  the  most  im- 
portant objects.  Many  of  the  houses  have 
derived  their  names  from  the  paintings 
which  they  contained,  and  in  many  cases 
from  the  royal  personages  in  whose  honor 
the  excavations  have  been  made. 

Villa  of  Diomedes. — A  very  interesting 
specimen  of  a  suburban  villa,  and  one 
of  the  most  extensive  private  residences 
which  have  been  discovered.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road  to  it  is  the  tomb  of 
M.  Arrius  Diomedes,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  villa  received  its  name.  Near 
the  garden  gate  of  this  villa  was  found  the 
skeletons  of  the  owner  and  his  attendant, 
one  holding  in  his  hand  the  keys  of  the 
villa,  the  other  carrying  a  purse  which 
contained  one  hundred  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  Nero,  Vitellius,  Vespasian,  and  Titus. 

Tomb  of  the  Anion  Family,  situated  op- 
posite to  the  villa. 

Tomb  of  the  Marble  Door,  at  the  junction 
of  the  two  roads,  originally  entered  by  a 
door  of  marble  of  a  single  slab,  four  feet 
high,  which  worked  upon  bronze  pivots. 

Tomb  of  Naevoleia  Tyehe  and  Munatius 
Faustus,  an  interesting  family  tomb  stand- 
ing upon  two  steps,  and  having  a  bas-relief 
and  inscription  upon  its  front;  also  a  bust 
of  Naevoleia. 

Cenotaph  of  Calventiut  Quietus,  an  ele- 
gant altar-tomb  composed  of  white  marble 
upon  a  lofty  pedestal  in  a  court  21  feet 
square. 

Bound  Tomb,  ornamented  with  female 
figures,  vases,  etc. 

Tomb  ofAricnu  Scawrus. — A  handsome 
monument  supported  on  a  square  base- 
ment, with  a  side  doorway  decorated  with 
fluted  pilasters,  and  leading  to  the  court  at 
the  back  of  the  sepulchral  chamber.  The 
basement  is  ornamented  with  representa- 
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tions  of  hunting  scenes  and  gladiatorial 
combats. 

Villa  of  Cicero. — The  supposition  is  that 
this  villa  did  belong  to  Cicero,  although 
there  is  no  absolute  proof  that  such  was 
the  case.  Some  of  the  finest  paintings  and 
mosaics  contained  in  the  Museo  Borbonica 
were  found  among  its  ruins.  We  also 
find  in  this  vicinity  some  important  tombs. 

Tomb  ofPorcius;  also  Tomb  ofMammia 
the  Priestess. 

Herculaneum  Gate. — This  gate,  which 
was  the  most  important  entrance  to  the 
city,  had  a  central  archway  twenty  feet  in 
height  and  fifteen  in  width.  It  was  of 
purely  Roman  architecture,  built  altern- 
ately of  brick  and  lava.  On  the  outside 
of  this  gate  a  marble  sun-dial  was  discov- 
ered, and  on  the  left  of  the  gate  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  ancient  masonry,  one  of  the 
best-preserved  portions  of  the  walls  of 
Pompeii. 

Street  of  Herculaneum  ascends  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Forum  by  curves. 

House  of  the  Vestals,  occupying  the  space 
between  two  streets.  The  walls  of  many 
of  the  bedrooms  were  richly  painted,  and 
one  of  them  contained  the  skeleton  of  a 
dog. 

Inn  ofAbinus,  called  "  Julius  Polybius," 
in  consequence  of  his  name  having  been 
found  written  on  the  walls. 

Thrrmopolium,  opposite  to  the'  inn,  used 
as  a  drinking-house. 

House  ofSallust  derived  its  name  from 
the  inscription  C.  Sallust,  M.  F.,  which 
was  painted  on  the  outer  wall.  This  was 
one  of  the  largest  mansions  in  the  city, 
occupying  a  surface  of  40  square  yards. 

House  ofPansa,  occupying  an  area  of 
over  800  feet  by  121,  and  extending  into 
four  streets,  is  a  large  and  interesting  man- 
sion. The  garden  was  half  as  large  as  the 
mansion,  with  the  remains  of  a  fountain  in 
the  centre,  and  a  reservoir  «n  one  corner. 
In  one  of  the  bedrooms  of  the  dwelling 
five  female  skeletons  were  found. 

House  of  Apollo,  with  richly -painted 
walls,  fountain,  and  a  garden  decorated 
beautifully  with  Bacchanalian  garlands. 
One  of  the  rooms  contains  paintings  of 
Apollo,  Venus,  and  Juno. 

House  of  Adonis  derives  its  name  from 
a  large  painting  illustrating  Adonis  wound- 
ed by  the  wild  boar,  and  consoled  by  Ve- 
nus. 
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House  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  also  called  the 

House  of  Homer — small,  but  one  of  the  most 
elegant  private  residences  in  Pompeii. 

House  of  Castor  and  PoOux,  of  great  mag- 
nificence, large,  and  decorated  in  elegant 
style. 

House  of  the  Faun,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  bronze  statuette  of  the  Dancing 
Faun.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  House 
of  the  Great  Mosaic,  from  the  great  mosaic 
of  the  battle  of  Issus  or  Granicus.  This 
was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
elegant  of  the  Pompeian  houses. 

Temple  of  Fortune,  erected  by  and  at  the 
private  expense -of  Marcus  Tulliua,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  member  of  Cicero's  family. 
It  is  small,  and  of  Corinthian  architecture. 

Public  BfUhs,  an  establishment  of  consid- 
erable extent,  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Gnaws  Alifius  Kigidius  Haior. 

The  Forum,  by  far  the  most  spacious  and 
imposing  spot  in  Pompeii,  occupying  an 
elevated  position  about  400  yards  from  the 
Herculaneum  Gate. 

Temple  of  Jupiter,  situated  on  an  ele- 
vated basement  at  the  north  end  of  the 
Forum.  The  location  is  the  finest  in  the 
city,  commanding,  from  its  elevated  posi- 
tion, a  magnificent  view  of  Vesuvius  and 
the  Apennines. 

Temple  of  Venus. — The  most  superb  of 
all  the  temples  in  Pompeii;  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Forum,  and  occupying 
an  area  of  150  feet  by  75. 

The  Basilica,  situated  at  the  southwest 
angle  of  the  Forum,  221  feet  long  and  80 
broad.  Among  the  inscriptions  under  the 
portico  were  some  verses  from  Ovid's  Art 
of  Love. 

Temple  of  Augustus,  called  also  the  Pan- 
theon, the  inner  walls  of  which  were  rich- 
ly decorated;  and  among  the  beautiful 
paintings  found  here  may  be  mentioned 
Ulysses  in  disguise  meeting  Penelope  on 
his  return  to  Ithaca. 

House  of  Adonis,  also  named  Diana,  and 
lastly  Queen  Caroline. — The  derivation  of 
the  names  are  as  follows:  1st,  from  the 
painting  of  Venus  and  Adonis ;  2d,  from  a 
marble  statue  of  the  goddess  found  ia  one 
of  the  rooms ;  and  the  third  in  memory  of 
the  wife  of  Murat. 

House  of  the  Emperor  Francis  //.—A 
small  mansion,  which  was  opened  in  the 
presence  of  his  imperial  majesty  of  Austria. 

House  of  A{.  Lucrttus.—lhv  most  ia> 
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portent  house  described,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  the  Faun. 

Creek  Temple,  also  called  the  Temple  of 
Neptune,  or  of  Hercules,  situated  on  one  of 
the  highest  points  of  ground,  and  is  the 
most  ancient  building  yet  discovered. 

The  Great  or  Tragic  Theatre,  supposed  to 
have  been  capable  of  containing  5000  per- 
sons, was  erected  in  an  elevated  position, 
and  escaped  in  a  great  measure  the  devas- 
tation which  swept  oyer  other  houses  situ- 
ated on  the  plain. 

Barrack*  of  the  Troops,  a  very  large  in- 
clesure,  184  feet  long  by  147  wide.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  Forum  Nundianarium. 
These  barracks,  when  first  excavated,  ex- 
'  hibited  reminiscences  of  military  life  in  ev- 
ery portion  of  them.  A  large  number  of 
skeletons  were  found  here. 

The  Amphitheatre,  —  This  building  is 
mere  ancient  than  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
which  was  not  completed  until  a  year  aft- 
er the  destruction  of  Pompeii.  It  has  been 
estimated  to  accommodate  10,000  persons. 

There  are  many  other  objects  of  interest 
in  die  city,  of  which  we  have  not  space  to 
mention,  that  will  repay  the  traveler  to 
visit  and  become  familiar  with.  Too  m  uch 
can  not  be  learned  or  said  of  these  ruins  of 
antiquity,  with  the  history  of  which  every 
student  must  be  familiar.  The  melan- 
choly destruction  of  such  a  city,  the  deso- 
lation which  spread  from  dwelling  to  dwell- 
ing, the  flight  of  mother,  lather,  sister,  and 
brother  from  the  scene  of  terror  and  con- 
fusion, must  awaken  feelings  of  awe  and 
sympathy  in  every  human  heart.  Moth- 
en  with  infants  in  their  arms,  seeking  safe- 
ty and  protection,  gathering  their  little 
ones  around  them,  trying  to  escape  unin- 
jured, and  yet  how  many  were  plunged 
into  a  fearful  eternity ! 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  hire  a  carriage 
to  Pompeii  may  take  the  railroad  to  Cava, 
the  station  of  which  is  close  to  the  city : 
the  fare  is  but  a  trifle ;  but,  for  a  party  of 
four  or  six  persons,  a  carriage  would  be 
more  pleasant,  and  full  as  economical — say 
about  f5  for  the  excursion. 

Ton  are  obliged  to  take  a  government 
guide  through  the  ruins— fare  $1.  Pro- 
vide yourself  with  small  change  for  log- 
gers if  yon  expect  to  return  alive.  There 
is  but  one  place  in  the  world  where  beg- 
gars are  more  numerous  and  more  impor- 
tunate than  in  front  of  Inn  Diomede  when 


you  are  leaving  Pompeii.     That  place  is 
old  Cairo,  to  which  we  will  soon  set  out. 

EXCURSIONS   FROM  NAPLES. 

One  of  the  longest  and  most  varied  ex- 
cursions to  "do"  in  a  single  day  is  that 
truly  historic  and  classic  region  situated 
between  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  Gaeta, 
every  spot  of  which  is  familiar  to  the  read- 
er of  Roman  history.  Commencing  with 
the  Grotto  of  Pausilipo,  Lake  Agnano, 
Pozzuoli,  Bais,  Cumae,  Misenum,  and  Sol- 
fatrera,  the  diversity  of  this  excursion  may 
be  imagined  by  a  catalogue  made  by  Jar- 
vis  of  what  he  "  did"  in  one  da  v.  It  can 
be  done,  though  three  days  would  be  bet- 
ter. "  Two  craters,  five  lakes,  four  ruin- 
ed cities,  five  grottoes,  and  vapor  baths 
more  or  less  poisonous,  an  amphitheatre, 
one  ruined  prison,  two  ruined  reservoirs, 
one  ruined  gate,  two  ruined  aqueducts  and 
bridges,  seven  ruined  villas,  three  fish- 
ponds, and  six  temples,  including  thirty 
miles  carriage  ride,  three  miles  donkey- 
back,  distance  man-back  uncertain,  some 
five  or  six  miles  walking,  climbing,  stum- 
bling, and  subterranean  exploring,  besides 
a  small  piece  of  boating,  and  the  paying  of 
upward  of  30  distinct  fees  and  gratuities !" 

A  carriage  will  cost  say  $5  for  a  party. 
Start  early  in  the  morning,  taking  from  the 
hotel  the  most  honest  valet  de  place  you 
can  find,  and  give  him  a  carte  blanche  to 
pay  all  fees,  donkey-hire,  etc.,  to  keep  you 
rid  of  all  beggars,  sellers  of  antiques — 
manufactured  at  Pozzuoli— and,  in  fact,  to 
act  as  body-guard,  and  keep  you  from  be- 
ing swindled  and  imposed  upon. 

It  would  require  a  volume  as  large  as, 
this  to  describe  what  may  be  seen  on  this 
excursion ;  we  shall  consequently  give  but 
a  short  synopsis. 

The  Grotto  of  Pausilipo  (at  the  entrance 
of  which  is  Virgil's  tomb)  is  only  a  tunnel 
cut  through  the  hill  half  a  mile  in  length, 
about  75  feet  high,  through  which  we  pass 
on  our  way  to  Pozzuoli,  the  principal  sights 
of  which  are  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Sera- 
pis,  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century,  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
Toledo  Palace,  where  it  had  been  buried 
by  an  earthquake.  Most  of  its  beautiful 
columns,  graceful  statuary,  and  elecmnt- 
colored  marbles  were  removed  by  the  King 
of  Naples  to  decorate  his  palace  and  thea- 
tre at  Caserta. 
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Here  also  may  be  seen  the  immense 
Mote  constructed  by  the  Emperor  Caligu- 
la, the  amphitheatre  in  which  the  Emperor 
Nero  fought,  and  under  which  St.  Janua- 
rios  was  imprisoned,  480  by  880  feet ;  the 
Temple  of  the  Nymphs,  the  Temple  of 
Neptune,  and  the  Villa  of  Cicero,  or  what 
remains  of  it.  This  last  contained  for  a 
long  time  the  remains  of  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, who  died  at  Baias,  previous  to  their 
removal  to  his  splendid  mausoleum  at 
Rome.  There  are  also  the  remains  of 
numerous  baths,  temples,  and  tombs.  On 
our  way  we  pass  the  monastery  of  the  Cap- 
pucini,  where  St.  Januarius  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. The  stone  on  which  he  was  be- 
headed is  here  shown. 

After  passing  the  half-extinct  volcano 
of  Solfaterra  and  Monte  Nuovo,  we  arrive 
at  Lake  A  vermis,  which  is  connected  with 
Lake  Lucrine  by  a  canal  cut  by  the  Em- 
peror Agrippa.  Here  we  have  the  Sibyl's 
Cave,  immortalized  by  Virgil.  If  you  are 
anxious  to  be  choked  with  foul  air,  covered 
with  soot  and  smoke,  you  may  traverse  the 
entrance  mounted  on  a  man's  back,  who 
follows  another  carrying  a  torch,  and  get 
landed  up  to  the  knees  in  water  in  a  small- 
sized  stone  chamber  black  as  midnight — 
that's  the  Grotto!  A  short  distance  far- 
ther there  is  another  grotto,  the  duplicate 
of  this.  Virgil  deserves  much  credit  in 
his  selection  of  such  an  avenue  to  the  in- 
fernal regions.  Here  iEneas,  conducted  by 
the  Sibyl,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  infernal 
gods.  Lake  Lucrine  is  celebrated  for  its 
oyster-beds,  from  which  the  Romans  de- 
rived their  supply  of  bivalves. 

After  passing  the  hot  Baths  of  Nero,  sit- 
uated under  where  his  villa  is  supposed  to 
have  stood,  and  where  you  can  have  eggs 
boiled  in  two  minutes  by  a  guide  who  will 
charge  you  as  much  as  he  can  get  for  them, 
you  arrive  at  the  Bay  ofBaice,  so  justly 
celebrated  by  Horace.  The  town  of  Bai®, 
if  we  credit  Cicero,  was  one  of  the  most 
dissolute  and  licentious  cities  in  Italy. 
During  both  the  Roman  and  Middle  Ages 
it  was  notorious  for  its  profligacy.  Mar- 
tial says  the  Roman  matrons  arrived  here 
with  the  reputation  of  Penelope  and  left  it 
with  that  of  Helen.  And  even  as  late  as 
the  fifteenth  century  the  ladies  of  Naples, 
in  leaving  it,  left  their  virtue  behind  them. 
It  is  said  it  was  the  ruin  of  both  old  and 
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young.  Here  you  will  find  a  grand  hotel, 
but  maccaroni  and  vinegar  are  the  only  in- 
ducements to  patronize  it.  The  principal 
objects  of  curiosity  are  the  castle  of  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  with  the  numerous  baths, 
temples,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  said  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  starved  himself  to  death  here. 

We  now  pass  the  tomb  of  Agrippina, 
the  villa  of  Hortensius,  or  the  foundations 
of  it  in  the  water.  Here  Nero  plotted  the 
death  of  his  mother,  whom  he  killed  at  her 
villa  near  Lucrine. 

Misctio,  the  principal  naval  port  of  the 
Romans ;  here  Caesar  Augustus,  Mark  An- 
tony,  and  Pompey  met  to  divide  the  Ro- 
man Empire. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  Arco  FeSce,  the 
gateway  of  the  old  city  of  Cum*,  from  the 
top  of  which  a  splendid  view  may  be  ob- 
tained, including  the  retreat  and  spot  on 
which  the  great  Scipio  Africanus  breathed 
his  last.  Cumse  has  recently  become  no- 
torious for  the  immense  number  of  tombs 
which  have  been  discovered,  containing 
not  only  skeletons,  but  armor,  pictures, 
vases,  and  jewelry.  The  excavations  have 
brought  to  light  three  distinct  races.  The 
uppermost  stratum  consists  of  the  narrow 
graves  of  the  Romans,  beneath  this  the 
tombs  of  the  early  Greek  settlers,  ana 
deeper  still,  some  fifty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face, the  original  sepulchres  of  an  unknown 
race. 

We  now  pass  the  ancient  IJUemum,  im- 
mortalized as  the  residence  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus. To  this  place  he  retired  after  being 
falsely  accused  of  peculation  by  his  coun- 
trymen. 

The*  Lake  Agnano  is  about  three  mflss 
in  circumference ;  its  waters  are  noted  for 
the  cure  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  Near 
the  Stum  di  San  Germano  is  the  Grotto 
del  Cane,  where  unfortunate  dogs  are  near- 
ly killed  for  the  benefit  of  visitors,  to  show 
them  the  effect  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  These 
dogs,  it  is  said,  are  so  in  the  habit  of  dying 
that  they  don't  mind  it  at  all.  The  oper- 
ator holds  the  dog  by  the  legs,  with  Ms 
head  close  to  the  surface ;  in  one  minute 
he  is  in  convulsions.  A  lighted  torch  held 
close  to  the  ground  is  immediately  extin- 
guished ;  and  a  pistol  can  not  be  fired  with- 
in its  influence.  It  is  continually  exhaling 
from  the  opening  volumes  of  steam  and 
gas. 
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Prom  Naple*  to  Cairo  and  the  Nile,  via 
Palermo,  Messina,  Syracuse,  Mt.  Etna, 
Malta,  and  Alexandria. 

From  Naples  to  Palermo,  distance  200 
miles ;  time,  16  hours.     Fare  $7  50. 

SICILY. 

Sicily  is  the  largest,  finest,  most  fruit- 
ful, and  most  celebrated  island  in  the  Med- 
iterranean. Its  greatest  length  is  about 
180  miles,  by  upward  of  100  in  its  widest 
limits.  It  is  separated  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  Italy  by  the  narrow  Strait  of 
Messina,  only  two  miles  across.  The  shape 
of  the  island  is  triangular,  and  it  gradually 
narrows  from  its  eastern  shores  toward  its 
westernmost  limit.  A  range  of  mountains 
extends  through  the  length  of  Sicily  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  northern  coast. 
All  the  lower  portion  of  these  mountains, 
which  average  6000  feet  in  height,  is  cov- 
ered with  dense  and  beautiful  vegetation. 
Higher  up,  the  woody  region  encircles 
the  mountains,  and  the  upper  part  is  na- 
ked, and  blackened  by  the  fires  of  numer- 
ous eruptions.  The  valleys  of  Sicily  are 
thickly  inhabited,  and  covered  with  ol- 
ives, vines,  corn,  fruit-trees,  and  aromatic 
herbs.  Sicily  is  well  watered  by  numer- 
ous small  riven,  and  its  harbors  are  con- 
siderable and  good.  Near. the  eastern  side 
of  the  island  rises  the  gigantic  cone  of 
JBtoa,  called  by  the  Sicilians  Mount  OibeUo. 
Its  base  is  SO  miles  in  circumference,  and 
it  rises  to  the  stupendous  height  of  10,872 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  base  is  highly  cultivated;  higher  up, 
the  woody  district,  and  above  the  forest 
there  is  a  waste  of  black  lava. '  The  crater 
is  about  two  miles  in  circumference ;  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  numerous  small 
cones,  where  the  fire  contained  within  has 
burst  through  its  shattered  sides. 

The  population  of  Sicily  amounts  to 
nearly  2,500,000 ;  its  area  in  square  miles, 
10,500.  Its  vegetable  products  embrace 
numerous  tropical  as  well  as  European 
plants.  It  Ui  believed  to  have  been  the 
native  country  of  corn,  and  Homer  says 
•fits  inhabitants, 


"  Untaught  to  plant,  to  turn  the  glebe,  and  raw, 
They  all  their  products  to  free  Nature  owe; 
Tire  soil  untUTd,  a  ready  harvest  yield*, 
With  wheat  and  barley  wave  the  golden  fields; 
Spontaneous  vines  from  weighty  cliwten*  pour, 
And  Jove  descends  in  each  prolific  shower." 

Sicily  was  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of 
many  flourishing  Greek  colonies ;  and  the 
presumption  is,  its  population  was  then 
double  what  it  is  at  the' present  time.  It 
fell  successively  under  the  government  of 
the  Carthaginians,  Romans,  Goths,  Greek 
emperors,  Saracens,  Normans,  and  French, 
till  at  length  it  became  a  dependency,  first 
of  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  more  recently 
that  of  Naples ;  it  is  now  annexed  to  the 
kinicdom  of  Victor  Emanuel. 

The  principal  products  and  exports  of 
Sicily  are  olive-oil,  oranges,  lemons,  al- 
monds, and  other  fruits,  maize,  rice,  beans, 
pulse,  manna,  flax,  hemp,  liquorice,  and 
sumach.  The  wine  trade  is  carried  on  to 
a  very  great  extent.  The  best  wines  of 
the  island  grow  on  JStna,  and  are  red,  be- 
ing almost  the  only  good  red  wine  of  the 
class  in  the  island,  though  others  are  pro- 
duced at  Taormina  and  Faro,  but  they 
have  a  taint  of  pitch.  Syracuse  produces 
over  its  smouldering  remains  a  red  mus- 
cadine equal  to  any  other  in  the  world,  if 
not  superior.  A  white  vin  de  liqueur  is  also 
made  here,  but  only  of  the  second  class. 
Messina  furnishes  much  wine  for  exporta- 
tion. The  Val  di  Mazara  and  its  vine- 
yards give  wines  known  in  America  as 
well  as  jEtna  and  Bronte.  Marsala,  when 
obtained  without  the  admixture  of  execra- 
ble Sicilian  brandy,  is  an  agreeable  wine, 
something  like  Madeira  of  the  second  class, 
and  of  great  body. 

Smyth,  in  his  description  of  Sicilian  char- 
acter, says :  "  They  are  of  middle  stature, 
well  made,  with  dark  eyes  and  coarse  black 
hair ;  their  features  are  better  than  their 
complexions ;  and  the}'  attain  maturity  and 
begin  to  decline  earlier  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  more  northern  regions.  They  are 
cheerful,  inquisitive,  and  fanciful,  with  a 
redundance  of  unmeaning  compliments, 
showing  they  are  not  so  deficient  in  nat- 
ural talents  as  in  their  due  cultivation. 
Their  delivery  is  vehement,  rapid,  full  of 
action,  and  their  gesticulation  violent ;  the 
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latter  is  so  significant  as  almost  to  possess 
the  power  of  speech,  and  animates  them 
with  peculiar  vivacity,  bordering,  howev- 
er, rather  on  conceit  than  wit,  on  farce 
than  humor. 

"  The  upper  classes  are  incorrigibly  in- 
dolent, and  fond  to  excess  of  titles  and 
such  like  marks  of  distinction.  Here,  in 
fact,  every  house  is  a  palace,  ever}'  handi- 
craft is  a  profession,  every  respectable  per- 
son at  least  an  excellency,  and  every  er- 
rand-boy is  charged  with  an  embassy! 
This  love  of  ostentation  is  so  inveterate 
that  the  poorer  nobility  and  gentry  are 
penurious  in  the  extreme  in  their  domes- 
tic arrangements,  and  almost  starve  them- 
selves to  be  able  to  appear  abroad  in  the 
evening  in  a  poverty-stricken  equipage." 

Accounts  in  Sicily  are  kept  in  piastres, 
carlins,  and  granins  or  grains.  10  grains 
=1  carlin,  and  10  carlins =1  piastre =82 
cents  U.  S.  currency. 

PALERMO. 

Palermo. — The  ancient  Panormus  con- 
tains a  population  of  175,000.  Principal 
hotels  are  H.  A.  Li  Trinacria,  which  rises 
above  a  delightful  walk  by  the  sea,  and 
H.  de  France,  on  Piazza  Marina.  Prices 
are  low;  very  good  rooms  and  good  table 
d'hote  at  $1 50  per  day.  This  city,  which 
is  regularly  built,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
west side  of  an  extensive  bay,  in  a  wide 
plain,  bounded  by  Alpine  mountains,  which, 
from  its  luxuriance,  has  been  termed  the 
"Golden  Shell."  Every  where  the  eye 
can  rest  one  sees  orchards  in  bloom,  fields 
of  cactuses  glistening  in  the  sun,  gardens 
of  orange-trees,  fields  watered  by  small 
canals  that  fertilize  the  soil  of  Palermo. 

In  front  of  the  city,  commanding  de- 
lightful views  of  sea,  shore,  and  mountain, 
is  the  Afarim,  a  raised  terrace  or  platform, 
extending  a  mile  along  the  bay ;  it  is  250 
feet  wide,  and  one  of  the  finest  public  prom- 
enades in  Palermo.  Immediately  below 
this  there  is  a  beautiful  drive,  formerly 
adorned  with  statues  of  the  Bourbon  kings. 
They  were  thrown  down  in  the  Revolution 
of  1848.  At  the  east  end  of  this  walk  is 
the  Villa  Giulia,  or  the  Public  Garden,  laid 
out  in  walks  interspersed  with  statues, 
fountains,  and  summer-houses.  There  is 
one  lone  fountain  where  the  water  falls 
over  green  niches,  in  which  fresh  nosegays 
are  placed  every  day ;  the  effect  of  these 
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flowers,  seen  through  the  falling  crystal, 
is  truly  delightful.  Adjoining  this  garden 
is  the  Botanical  Garden,  which  contains  a 
large  collection  of  very  valuable  plants; 
at  the  entrance  is  a  beautiful  building,  in 
which  botanical  lectures  are  delivered.  To 
enter  both  gardens  a  fee  is  demanded ;  in 
fact,  every  where  you  go  here  it  is  the 
same;  but  they  are  satisfied  with  very 
little. 

Two  large  streets,  the  Strada  Xwm 
and  Strada  Toledo,  each  upward  of  a  mils 
in  length,  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  dividing  the  city  into  four  equal 
parts,  and  leading  to  the  four  principal 
gates.  These  four  different  parts  or  quar- 
ters of  the  city  are  known  by  their  re- 
spective names  of  Loggia,  Albergaria,  KaU 
so,  and  Capo. 

The  main  street  of  Palermo,  the  Toledo, 
is  perfectly  straight,  and  passes  through 
the  city  from  Porta  Felice  to  Porta  Kuora, 
It  preserves  in  its  aspect,  as  well  as  its 
name,  evident  tokens  of  Spanish  presence. 
Indeed,  many  influences  are  visible:  the 
Greeks,  the  Carthaginians,  who  made  Pa- 
lermo the  capital  of  their  Sicilian  domin- 
ions; the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  the  Nor- 
mans, and  the  Spaniards,  have  held  her 
successively.  Palermo  may  have  forgot- 
ten her  ancient  rulers,  but  she  has  kept 
vivid  traces  of  her  modern  masters.  The 
streets  are  well  paved  with  large  flat  blocks 
of  lava,  and  are  lined  throughout  their 
whole  length  with  handsome  buildings  in 
the  Doric,  Ionian,  and  Corinthian  orders, 
and  enriched  with  statues  and  fountains. 

Nearly  all  the  finest  mansions  have  mis- 
erable shops  at  the  base,  and  when  the  oc- 
cupant is  short  of  room  he  usurps  the  side- 
walk, making  the  foot-passenger  walk  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  among  the  car- 
riages.   Nearly  all  these  houses  have  large 
picturesque  balconies,  where   the  ladies 
spend  a  large  portion  of  their  time.    They 
are  generally  on  the  upper  floor,  and  aw 
mostly  hired  by  nuns,  who  have  under* 
ground  passages  that  lead  from  their  doit* 
ters ;  they  come  here  to  breathe  the  fress 
evening  air  after  the  heat  of  the  day.   Tb« 
balconies  are  so  closely  grated  that  it  it 
impossible  to  see  them. 

Palermo  has  a  great  number  of  convent* 
and  churches.  There  is  said  to  be  about 
seventy-five  of  the  former.  The  churches, 
especially  those  that  line  the  Toledo,  are 
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almost  all  magnificent— immense  amounts 
have  been  lavished  in  splendid  marbles 
and  costly  alabasters.  Many  of  them  are 
absolutely  covered  with  mosaics;  the 
floors,  chapels,  and  columns,  of  inlaid  mar- 
ble ;  and  the  altars  and  tabernacles  of  pre- 
cious stones,  lapis  lazuli,  verd-  antique, 
malachite,  and  jasper.  They  are  nearly 
all  built  with  an  elevated  facade,  a  long 
nave,  and  two  side  aisles,  bounded  by  lat- 
eral chapels,  dedicated  to  various  saints, 
and  decorated  with  pillars,  paintings,  stat- 
ues, and  flowers. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of 
the  Sicilian-Arab-Norman  style ;  it  is  sit- 
uated at  the  end  of  the  Toledo,  in  a  wide 
piazza.  It  was  erected  by  Archbishop 
Waller  near  the  close  of  the  12th  century. 
The  interior  has  been  desecrated  by  white- 
wash. It  contains  some  very  good  paint- 
ings ;  a  statue  of  St.  Rosalie,  the  patron 
saint  of  Palermo ;  the  tombs  of  Roger,  the 
fcnnder  of  the  Norman  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
that  of  Ferdinand  II.  and  his  wife  Con- 
stance, etc.,  etc. 

Other  churches  well  worth  visiting  are 
8L  Giweppe  and  Martorana :  the  last  be- 
longs to  the  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns. 
The  nave  is  built  in  the  Arab  and  Norman 
style ;  the  walls  and  high  altar  are  mag- 
nificent with  mosaic,  lapis  lazuli,  verd-an- 
tique,  and  porphyry. 

The  Royal  Palace,  the  residence  of  the 
viceroy,  stands  on  a  large  square  near  the 
Porta  Nnova ;  it  was  begun  by  the  Sara- 
cens, continued  and  finished  by  the  Nor- 
mans.    One  of  the  chambers  of  this  palace 
contains  the  portraits  of  the  Spanish,  Nea- 
i     politan,  and  Sicilian  viceroys.     The  apart- 
,     raents  immediately  above  the  viceroy's  are 
kept  in  constant  readiness  for  the  king 
whenever  he  chooses  to  visit  Sicily.    Dur- 
ing the  Revolution  of  1848  the  population 
threw  all  the  furniture  out  of  the  windows 
and  destroyed  it.   They  also  destroyed  one 
of  the  two  ancient  bronze  Rams  found  at 
Syracuse.     The  palace  contains  a  gallery 
of  pictures  and  a  good  armory.     On  its 
summit  is  tho  observatory  from  which  Pioz- 
j     za  discovered  the  planet  Ceres.     There  is 
!     a  beautiful  view  of  the  city  and  harbor 
from  this  point. 

Attached  to  this  palace  is  the  CappeUa 
Palatma,  or  church  of  St.  Peter,  built  by 
Ro*er  II.  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury— a  splendid  monument  of  the  mag- 


nificence of  the  Norman  sovereigns.  This 
chapel  is  small  and  elegant ;  its  eight  arch- 
es are  supported  by  fine  marble  columns ; 
its  walla  are  of  richly-colored  mosaic,  and 
the  pavement  of  variegated  marbles. 

Through  the  Porta  Nuova,  not  far  from 
the  king's  palace,  but  still  in  the  country, 
stands  the  Palace  of  Zisa,  a  real  Saracen 
edifice  built  in  the  9th  or  10th  century.  It 
is  still  in  good  repair,  and  has  been  sev- 
eral times  used  lately  as  a  royal  residence. 
The  view  from  this  point  is  most  grand : 
the  city,  the  bay,  the  mountains  that  in- 
close the  plain  of  Palermo  on  every  side, 
are  in  full  view,  adorned  with  groves — the 
bamboos,  the  magnolias,  and  the  gerani- 
ums, which  here  grow  to  the  height  of  an 
ordinary  tree ;  these,  with*  the  palm-trees 
waving  in  the  air  With  mingled  majesty 
and  grace,  and  flowers  of  every  kind  grow- 
ing freely,  unsheltered  by  glass  prisons, 
seem  to  render  the  scene  an  earthly  para- 
dise. 

Near  the  Palace  of  Zisa  is  the  Capuchin 
convent  containing  the  celebrated  Cata- 
comb*. There  are  an  immense  number  of 
bodies  in  this  receptacle,  and  the  sight  is 
truly  disgusting.  The  males  are  all  stand- 
ing on  their  feet  on  shelves,  and  the  fe- 
males are  laid  down  in  boxes  with  glass 
lids,  dressed  in  the  same  clothes  they  wore 
during  life — many  of  them  in  their  bridal 
robes.  The  bodies  are  either  numbered, 
or  the  name  of  the  person  on  a  ticket  is  at- 
tached. The  position  they  occupy  in  the 
Catacombs  costs  $6  for  the  males  and  $10 
for  the  females.  Some  of  the  bodies  have 
been  here  several  centuries.  Among  oth- 
ers is  that  of  the  King  of  Tunis :  he  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  was 
saved  by  the  Capuchin  monks,  taken  to 
their  convent,  where  he  fell  sick.  While 
ill  be  embraced  the  Christian  religion ;  he 
died,  and  his  body  is  here  preserved.  Aft- 
er death  the  body  goes  through  a  process 
of  embalming,  previous  to  which  it  is  kept 
under  running  water  for  six  months.  Ev- 
ery monk  who  has  died  here  since  the 
foundation  of  the  convent,  is  stuck  up 
dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  the  order. 
They  are  pointed  out  with  apparent  pride 
and  satisfaction  by  one  of  the  fraternity. 

Among  the  sights  well  worth  seeing  in 
Palermo  is  the  Palazzo  Vercelk,  command- 
ing a  very  beautiful  view  of  the  harbor. 
It  is  built,  as  Prince  Napoleon's  house  in 
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Roe  Montagne,  Paris,  to  represent  a  Pom- 
peian  villa. 

Every  traveler,  nearly  the  first  thing  he 
does  after  his  arrival  at  Palermo,  makes 
the  ascent  of  Monte  Peregrino  to  visit  the 
Shrine  of  St.  Rosalie.  Were  there  no 
shrine  to  see,  the  view  alone  would  well 
repay  him.  Here  only  can  you  distinguish 
every  object  in  the  city,  and  gain  a  clear 
outline  of  its  walls  and  gates,  and  all  its 
lovely  surroundings.  Ascend  St.  Paul's, 
London,  what  do  you  see  ?  Roofs.  As- 
cend any  height  out  of  the  city?  haze  and 
smoke.  So  with  Paris :  ascend  Notre 
Dame  or  Mont  Martre — the  view  is  fine, 
but  there  is  no  outline;  a  wilderness  of 
roofs,  bat  nothing  to  treasure  up  in  the 
memory.  So  at  Rome :  the  view  from  the 
Pincian  Hill — roofs,  and  the  distance  a  des- 
ert plain.  At  Naples  and  Genoa  you  ad- 
mire their  magnificent  bays  and  the  arena 
of  lovely  hills  which  surround  them ;  but 
landin  s  dispels  the  illusion.  Perhaps  Ven- 
ice or  Milan  comes  nearer  to  Palermo,  seen 
from  a  height,  than  any  other  city.  In  the 
former,  although  looking  from  the  Cam- 
panile, we  see  the  Alpine  summits  with 
their  snowy  peaks ;  the  islands  of  the  sea, 
clad  in  the  deepest  verdure ;  her  radiant 
domes  glistening  in  the  sun;  her  water- 
streets  reflecting  beauty  on  every  side  : 
still  we  are  too  much  in  the  city  to  see  it 
properly.  Milan,  from  the  Duomo,  is  a 
lovely  sight ;  but  roofs  predominate.  But 
in  the  scene  from  Monte  Peregrino  noth- 
ing disappoints  you.  There  is  nothing  one 
could  wish  that  would  add  to  the  enchant- 
ment of  the  scene.  Had  Mohammed  seen 
it,  instead  of  Damascus,  from  the  heights, 
well  might  he  have  said,  "  I  can  not  enter. 
There  is  but  one  Paradise  for  me,  and  that 
is  above." 

The  legend  of  the  patron  saint  of  Paler- 
mo is  firmly  believed  by  the  natives.  St. 
Rosalie  was  young  (14  years),  of  illustrious 
birth,  and  affianced  to  Roger,  king  of  Sici- 
ly, the  same  who  had  expelled  the  Arabs 
from  Sicily  and  Malta.  Two  days  before 
the  celebration  of  these  nuptials  she  fled 
from  home  and  kindred,  from  the  world 
and  its  ties,  to  the  lonely  spot  on  the  top 
of  Monte  Peregrino.  Her  youthful  body 
was  found  in  a  grotto,  some  centuries  later, 
tinder  the  following  circumstances.  Dur- 
ing a  frightful  plague,  which'  had  been  rag- 
ing in  Palermo  for  some  weeks,  one  of  the 
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citizens  dreamed  that  a  dove  descended 
from  heaven  and  beckoned  him  to  follow: 
he  did  so,  and  was  led  to  the  top  of  Monte 
Peregrino,  where  he  beheld  the  body  of  the 
lost  Rosalie.  The  dream  made  such  an 
impression  upon  him  that  he  visited  the 
grotto  in  the  morning,  and  there  discover- 
ed her  remains  in  the  most  perfect  state. 
He  immediately  reported  the  case  to  the 
authorities,  who,  with  all  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Church,  brought  the  body  in  state  to 
the  Cathedral  of  Palermo,  when  immediate- 
ly the  plague  departed.  A  church  was 
built  on  the  spot  which  Rosalie  bad  in- 
habited, and  an  altar  was  raised  beneath 
the  hole  in  the  rock  where  her  remains 
had  been  found.  An  iron  railing  sur- 
rounds the  altar ;  near  it,  on  the  left,  is  a 
fine  marble  statue  of  St.  Rosalie  dying;  it 
is  by  a  Florentine  sculptor.  Behind  the 
altar  is  a  brook  flowing  from  the  mountain. 

Monreale — a  miserable  little  town  about 
four  miles  distant,  after  passing  through 
Porta  Nuova.     It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  visit  this  town,  however,  to  see  its  re- 
markable church — the  finest  in  Sicily.    It 
was  founded  by  William  the  Good  in  the 
12th  century.     The  legend  connected  with 
it  runs  thus:  William  the  Good,  having 
gone  hunting  on  the  mountain,  and  fallen 
asleep  beneath  the  oak-tree,  had  a  dream, 
in  which  the  blessed  Virgin  appeared  to 
him,  and  commanded  him  to  build  a  church 
on  the  spot.     Hence,  says  tradition,  the 
church  and  the  name,  Mount  RoyaL    It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  is  its  style  of  archi- 
tecture— Greek  or  Arabic,  Byzantine  or 
Norman.   The  walls  are  covered  with  mag- 
nificent mosaics,  representing  scriptural 
histories.     The  chapels  are  of  the  richest 
marbles,  and  the  sides  covered  with  masses 
of  the  most  splendid  mosaics.     There  is  a 
very  fine  cloister  in  the  Benedictine  mon- 
astery of  Monreale.      The  gates  of  the 
church  are  of  bronze,  by  Pisan  Bonanno, 
and  are  beautiful  relics  of  the  12th  centu- 
ry.    The  house  and  gardens  of  the  Prm- 
cipessa  Butera-Radali,  which  were  occupied 
in  1845  and  1846  by  the  imperial  tally 
of  Russia,  are  well  worthy  a  visit,  as  is 
also  the  "Favorita,"  the  residence  of  the 
exiled  Bourbons  while  Mnrat  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Naples ;  but  every  thing  now 
looks  melancholy  and  deserted. 

Palermo  has  a  college  of  nobles,  a  high 
female  seminary,  an  episcopal  seminary. 
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many  inferior  schools,  and  numerous  char- 
itable institutions,  public  baths,  libraries, 
and  scientific  associations.  The  silk  man- 
ufactures are  the  principal  source  of  in- 
dustry, but  the  inhabitants  depend  more 
on  its  being  the  seat  of  government  and 
residence  of  the  viceroy.  If  you  have  no 
courier,  employ  a  valet  de  place  for  one  or 
two  days :  price  50  c. 

There  is  a  very  fine  opera-house  here, 
and  an  excellent  company. 

Hake  your  bargain  with  the  boatman 
before  you  land  or  embark.  If  he  ask/our 
carting,  offer  him  one;  he  will  be  sure  to 
take  one  and  a  half.  The  boatmen  will 
often  agree  to  take  yourself  and  baggage 
to  the  hotel  for  four  carting,  or  about  50  c. 
This  will  be  plenty  to  offer  for  carriage  and 
boat.  There  is  no  regular  tariff,  but  they 
all  insist  there  is,  and  what  they  ask  is  ex- 
actly the  tariff.  Ladies  must  not  be  fright- 
ened at  their  loud  talk  and  quarreling :  it 
never  results  in  any  thing. 

From  Palermo  to  Mestina,  distance  180 
miles.  Fare  f6  26 ;  time,  12  hours.  Steam- 
ers sail  twice  a  week. 

About  daybreak  we  pass  to  the  South  of 
the  celebrated  islands  of  Lipari,  or  Vulca- 
nic of  the  Romans,  who  supposed  them  to 
be  inhabited  by  Vulcan,  god  of  fire,  from 
their  emitting  smoke  and  flamed.  The 
principal  islands  are  seven  in  number,  viz., 
Lipari,  Stromboli,  Volcano,  Salmi,  Pana- 
ris^ Felicudia,  and  Alcudi.  Their  entire 
population  is  about  23,000.  They  are  all 
of  volcanic  origin.  Stromboli,  which  is 
the  most  northerly,  is  the  only  volcano  in 
Europe  which  is  constantly  emitting  smoke 
and  flames.  On  a  dark  night  the  reflec- 
tion of  its  flames  may  be  seen  on  the  ocean 
lor  many  miles.  Lipari  and  Vulcano  have 
also  craters,  which  are  occasionally  in  ac- 
tion. Earthquakes  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, but  the  climate  is  pure,  and  highly 
salubrious.  Lipari  is  the  great  mine  from 
whence  Europe  and  America  obtain  all  the 
pumice-stone  used ;  its  entire  soil  is  com- 
posed of  that  singular  substance;  it  is 
also  plenty  at  Vulcano ;  it  is  worth  $50 
per  ton  in  the  English  market. 

Memna  is  beautifully  situated  at  the 
most  eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Sicily, 
on  the  straits  of  the  same  name,  eight  miles 
from  Reggio,  on  the  Italian  side.  The 
■traits  here  are  only  two  miles  wide.  Mes- 
sina is  the  second  city  in  Sicily.     Though 


smaller  than  Palermo,  it  is  superior  in 
commercial  importance.  Its  harbor  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  its  environs 
are  the  best  cultivated  and  most  thickly 
inhabited  part  of  Sicily.  Messina  con- 
tains a  population  of  185,000.  Hotels, 
Victoria  and  Trinacria. 

There  is  very  little  to  be  seen  to  detain 
the  traveler  here.  A  few  hours  will  be 
sufficient,  although  they  have  some  relics 
of  which  few  cities  can  boast.  These  con- 
sist of  an  autograph  letter  written  by  the 
Virgin  Mary  to  the  Messenians,  assuring 
them  that  she  has  taken  them  under  her 
special  care  and  protection !  She  also,  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  estab- 
lish beyond  all  cavil  the  genuineness  of 
the  letter,  gave  a  lock  of  her  own  hair  to 
the  person  intrusted  with  the  conveyance 
of  the  letter !  The  Virgin  has  kept  her 
promise  on  several  occasions.  At  one  time, 
when  the  city  was  suffering  by  famine,  it 
was  saved  by  a  timely  arrival  of  a  supply 
of  corn  which  she  sent !  It  would  be  con- 
sidered unsafe  in  Messina  to  question  the 
genuineness  of  either  of  those  relics.  What  < 
a  pity  she  forgot  them  in  1788,  when  the 
whole  city  was  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earth- 
quake which  happened  in  that  year. 

The  city  has  a  very  fine  appearance  from 
the  streets.  It  is  in  form  of  a  crescent. 
From  the  palazzetta,  or  quay,  in  front, 
which  extends  over  two  miles,  and  at 
which  lie  all  the  shipping,  the  city  and 
background  rise  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. The  houses,  being  built  of  white 
stone,  contrast  finely  with  the  dark,  luxu- 
riant, cone-like  hills  in  the  rear.  The  prin- 
cipal street,  running  parallel  with  the  quay, 
is  bordered  with  fine  houses,  and  is  well 
paved  with  square  blocks  of  lava,  and  is 
ornamented  with  numerous  churches,  stat- 
ues, and  fountains. 

The  principal  object  of  interest  in  Mes- 
sina is  the  Chlftedraly  which  was  partly  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  1788.  It  is 
situated  in  a  very  fine  square,  the  fountain 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Sicily.  The  cathedral  was  erected  in 
the  early  part  of  the  12th  century,  soon 
after  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  Roger  the 
Norman.  It  is  a  Gothic  building,  with 
heavy  and  gloomy  exterior.  The  interi- 
or, however,  is  richly  ornamented,  and 
corresponds  in  richness  to  the  facade.  The 
pulpit  is  beautifully  carved,  and  is  consid- 
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eredthe  master-piece  of  the  Sicilian  sculp- 
tor GagginL  The  principal  altar  and  roof 
of  the  choir  are  adorned  with  mosaics  and 
precious  stones.  The  nave  is  supported 
by  immense  granite  columns  taken  from 
a  temple  of  Neptune. 

The  other  churches  worthy  of  a  visit 
are  Monte  Virgine,  AnnuncicUion,  and  St. 
Giorgio.  The  last  belongs  to  the  convent 
of  the  Bernardines,  and  requires  some  ex- 
ercise to  mount  the  hill.  Among  some  of 
the  pictures  in  this  church  is  one  by  Ste- 
fano  Giordano,  and  one  by  Antonio  Felo- 
camo.  The  marbles  and  inlaid-work  are 
very  rich. 

The  Viceroy's  Palace  stands  at  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  city.  It  is  a  fine  building. 
Adjoining  are  the  public  walks,  beautiful- 
ly decorated. 

The  Uarbor  is  well  defended  bv  a  cita- 
del,  provided  with  bomb-quarter  and  stores 
on  the  Vauban  principle.  There  are  also 
two  well-built  forts  above  the  town,  and 
one  commanding  the  mouths  of  the  Fiu- 
mare.  The  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world;  first-class  men-of-war  can  lie 
jf  in  any  part  of  the  basin,  and  the  largest- 
sized  traders  can  be  accommodated  with 
perfect  safety  at  any  part  of  its  immense 
quay.  To  this  port  and  harbor  Messina  is 
wholly  indebted  for  her  prosperity.  Then 
her  situation  between  Italy  and  Sicily 
gives  her  great  advantages  as  a  commer- 
cial entrepot.  The  principal  exports  con- 
sist of  oranges,  lemons,  wines,  olive  oil,  ol- 
ives, silk,  rags,  and  corn. 

Messina  has  two  theatres  and  an  opera- 
house.  The  last  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Europe,  and  the  company  employed  first 
class. 

Travelers  who  wish  to  make  the  ascent 
of  Aft.  jEtna,  which  is  40  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Messina,  must  cither  take  horses  or 
wait  for  a  steamer,  which  Bails  once  a  week 
for  Catania  and  Syracuse,  or  Siragusa. 
The  former  is  the  sea-port  for,  Mt.iEtna. 

Unless  it  is  your  intention  to  devote 
some  time  to  traveling  in  Sicily,  it  will 
hardly  be  an  object  to  diverge  from  your 
route  to  visit  Catania  and  Syracuse.  As 
there  are  no  steamers  from  these  ports  to 
Malta,  you  must  retrace  your  steps  to  Mes- 
sina. 

Catania  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
j£tnn.      It   contains  60,000   inhabitants. 
The  plan  of  the  city  is  very  fine,  and  no 
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one  can  deviate  from  it.  Every-  thing 
around  you  is  made  of  the  fell  destroyer, 
lava.  The  mole  which  protects  the  har- 
bor is  lava,  the  houses  are  built  of  lava, 
the  streets  are  paved  with  lava ;  their  fur- 
niture, toys,  every  thing  is  lava ;  and  this 
same  lava,  by  its  own  decomposition,  has 
covered  the  plains  of  Sicily  in  this  direc- 
tion with  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  world. 
Catania  has  a  beautiful  appearance  from 
the  sea,  and  landing  does  not  dispel  the  il- 
lusion. The  streets  are  regular,  spacious, 
and  handsome,  lined  with  elegant  houses, 
churches,  convents,  palaces,  and  public 
establishments.  Owing  to  the  frequent 
earthquakes,  nearly  all  the  ancient  monu- 
ments have  been  destroyed.  There  still 
remains,  however,  remnants  of  an  amphi- 
theatre larger  than  the  Coliseum  at  Rome, 
a  hippodrome,  odeum,  and  theatre,  with 
numerous  temples,  aqueducts,  baths,  and 
fountains.  The  principal  manufacture 
here  is  silk.  The  city  exports  largely 
snow  from  Mt.  JEtna,  wine,  olive  oil,  ol- 
ives, figs,  soda,  and  manure. 

Syracuse  lies  about  80  miles  south  from 
Catania.     Its  population,  which  in  ancient 
times  was  250,000,  is  now  about  20,000. 
Among  the  objects  of  antiquity  which  it 
now  possesses  is  the  Cathedral,  which  was 
converted  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva. 
The  famous  fountain  of  Arethusa,  the  glo- 
ry of  ancient  Syracuse,  is  now  degrade^ 
into  a  washing-tub.    The  Latomiat,  or  pfSs- 
ons  cut  in  the  solid  rocks.     The  **  Ear  of 
DUmysws." — This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
prison  where  the  tyrant  Diony&ius  incar- 
cerated suspected  persons.     It  is  formed  in 
the  solid  rock  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S, 
narrowing  gradually  toward  the  end-  Along 
the  prison  runs  a  groove,  which  collected 
the  sounds  of  the  voices.     By  applying  his 
ear  to  the  end  of  the  groove  he  could  as- 
certain whether  his  suspicions  were  cor- 
rect.    The  Catacombs  in  Arcadina  are  of 
vast  extent.     They  consist  of  one  princi- 
pal avenue,  with  smaller  ones  brandling 
off,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.     The  recesses  oa 
each  side  contain  cells  for  the  reception  of 
the  dead. 

In  the  Latomicc,  or  prisons,  which  are 
cut  in  the  solid  rock,  of  great  depth,  open 
at  the  top,  but  with  steep  overhanging 
sides,  the  Syracusans  confined  the  rem- 
nant of  the  expedition  sent  by  Athens  to 
subjugate  them.    They  amounted  to  over 
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7000  men.  They-  were  here  shut  up  for 
two  months,  with  half  supply  of  food,  just 
sufficient  to  keep  them  alive,  exposed  to 
the  vertical  sun  by  day  and  the  dews 
by  night,  without  any  method  to  preserve 
cleanliness,  and  coming  in  contact  every 
moment  with  the  sick,  dead,  and  dying. 
At  the  end  of  two  months,  those  few  who 
had  escaped  these  horrors  with  their  lives 
were  brought  out  and  sold  for  slaves.  This 
enterprise  was  the  largest  ever  fitted  out 
by  any  Greek  state  for  the  reduction  of  a 
foreign  power.  The  attention  of  all  the 
powers  was  fixed  on  this  expedition,  and 
all  Greece  was  sanguine  of  its  success; 
but  jealousy  in  the  management  of  the 
undertaking  was  the  cause  of  its  defeat. 
Alcibiades,  whose  experience,  ability,  and 
decision  were  universally  acknowledged, 
was  removed,  and  the  command  given  to 
Hiciaa,  who  was  deficient  in  the  necessary 
qualifications.  The  consequence  was  the 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  the  glory 
and  empire  of  Athens. 

The  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Romans, 
200  years  before  Christ,  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  ancient  history.  Here  the 
great  Archimedes  rendered  himself  famous ; 
for  not  only  had  the  Romans  to  contend 
against  the  natural  strength  and  fortifica- 
tions of  the  city,  but  against  the  wonder- 
ful machines  first  invented  by  this  great 
mechanic  The  city  never  could  have  been 
taken  but  for  the  treachery  of  one  of  the 
Syracusan  commanders. 

Archimedes,  Theocritus,  and  Moschus 
were  all  natives  of  Syracuse.  Up  to  the 
year  16193  Syracuse  was  a  city  of  great 
importance,  but  the  dreadful  earthquake 
of  that  year  laid  her  monuments  and  houses 
in  ruins. 

Travelers  who  wish  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  Mediterranean,  viz.,  to  Malta,  Alex- 
andria, Jaffa,  Beyrout,  Tripoli,  Alexandret- 
ta,  Rhodes,  Smyrna,  Syria,  Malta,  Messi- 
na, Civita  Vecchia,  to  Marseilles,  can  pur- 
chase at  Messina  a  return  ticket  from  the 
Meseageries  Imperiale  Company  for  1200 
francs,  which  will  be  good  for  four  months. 
From  this  a  discount  of  20  per  cent,  will 
be  made,  and  if  for  a  family  of  three,  an 
additional  10  per  cent,  discount  is  made. 
This  will  give  yon  time  to  go  up  the  Nile, 
and  spend  one  month  in  Palestine.  If 
you  go  to  Constantinople,  that  will  be  add- 
ed to  the  amount  at  the  same  discount.    If 


there  should  be  any  danger  of  your  not 
getting  through  in  that  time,  purchase 
your  ticket  to  Alexandria  only. 

From  Afestina  to  Malta,  distance  170 
miles ;  time,  17  hours. 

MALTA. 

Malta  is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  sit- 
uated about  50  miles  to  the  south  of  Sicily, 
and  has  a  population  (exclusive  of  Gozzo) 
of  110,000.  Gozzo,  which  lies  to  the  north- 
west, has  a  population  of  17,000.  This  isl- 
and, though  small  in  size,  is  of  vast  im- 
portance for  the  protection  of  British  com- 
merce in  the  Mediterranean,  and  as  a  coal- 
ing depot  for  steamers  to  the  East.  It  is 
about  17  miles  long  by  9  broad,  and  is  nat- 
urally a  barren  rock.  The  greater  part  of 
it,  however,  is  finely  cultivated,  and  plant- 
ed with  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  and  other 
grains.  The  pastures  of  the  island  of  Goz- 
zo are  very  extensive,  and  cattle  are  raised 
for  the  more  numerous  population  of  Mal- 
ta. Both  islands  produce  oranges,  lemons, 
grapes,  and  other  fruits  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. Besides  the  food  produced  by  the  soil, 
extensive  fisheries  are  carried  on  for  the 
daily  supply  of  the  market. 

The  Maltese  are  in  general  of  an  ordi- 
nary stature,  strong,  robust,  and  of  a  brown 
complexion.  They  are  of  a  mixed  race, 
and  speak  a  dialect  which  bears  much  re- 
semblance to  the  Arabic  spoken  on  the  op- 
posite shores  of  Africa.  They  are  full  of 
fire,  and  endowed  with  a  penetrating  imag- 
ination. They  possess  very  lively  pas- 
sions, and  are  tenacious  in  their  opinions^ 
in  their  love,  and  in  their  hate ;  are  labori- 
ous and  frugal,  living  on  very  slender  fare. 
They  are  Roman  Catholic  in  their  religion, 
and  are  generally  ignorant  and  supersti- 
tious. Most  persons  in  trade  speak  the  Ital- 
ian language  as  well  as  English ;  the  lat- 
ter is  now  taught  in  the  common  schools. 
About  one  tenth  of  the  entire  population 
are  English  and  other  foreigners,  the  bal- 
ance are  natives. 

The  Maltese  have  in  general  adopted 
the  costume  of  the  Franks,  but  the  native 
dress  is  still  worn  by  the  lower  orders. 
This  consists,  first,  of  a  long  bag,  made  of 
wool,  for  a  cap ;  it  is  dyed  various  colors, 
and  hangs  down  behind ;  the  top  part  is 
used  for  a  purse,  or  forms  a  receptacle  for 
any  small  articles  the  wearer  wishes  to 
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carry  about  him.  A  short  loose  panta- 
loon, which  leaves  the  leg  bare  to  the 
knee,  is  confined  round  the  waist  with  a 
girdle  of  cotton  or  silk.  A  cotton  shirt, 
with  a  short  loose  waistcoat  covering  the 
same ;  in  many  cases  the  vest  is  ornament- 
ed with  rows  of  silver  buttons,  quarter  dol- 
lars, or  English  shillings.  The  costume 
of  the  ladies  of  Malta  consists  of  a  black 
silk  petticoat,  bound  round  the  waist,  over 
a  body  of  some  other  kind  of  silk  or  print : 
this  is  called  a  half  onnella.  The  upper 
part  is  called  the  ormella,  and  is  made  of 
the  same  material  as  the  former,  drawn  up 
into  neat  gathers  for  the  length  of  a  foot 
about  the  centre  of  one  of  the  outer  seams ; 
in  the  seam  of  one  of  the  remaining  din- 
lions  is  inclosed  a  thin  piece  of  whalebone, 
which  is  drawn  over  the  head,  and  forms 
an  elegant  arch,  leaving  the  face  and  neck 
perfectly  open.  The  left  arm"  Is  covered 
with  one  part  of  this  habit,  and  the  right 
Is  used  for  keeping  down  the  angle  of  the 
other.  The  whole  is  extremely  neat,  but 
requires  a  peculiar  grace  in  walking  to 
show  it  off  to  advantage. 

The  dress  of  the  peasantry  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  worn  by  the  ladies,  differing 
only  in  material,  which  consists  of  striped 
native  cotton  of  a  substantial  quality.  It 
is  not  customary  for  the  poor  females  of 
the  country  to  wear  shoes,  though  they  all 
like  to  have  a  pair.  Bager,  in  his  history 
of  Malta,  says  a  countrywoman,  making 
preparations  to  visit  the  town,  asked  her 
companion  how  long  she  had  had  her  shoes ; 
the  answer  was,  "  Since  the  time  of  the 
plague"  (1813).  "Oh,"  replied  the  other, 
"mine  are  much  older  than  vours,  for  I 
have  had  them  since  the  blockade  of  the 
French." 

It  is  now  universally  acknowledged  that 
Malta  was  first  occupied  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  were  driven  out  by  the  Greeks. 
After  the  siege  of  Troy  many  of  the  Greeks 
returned  to  their  homes,  the  rest  scattered 
themselves  over  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Some  of  them  settled  in  Sicily, 
and  built  Syracuse  and  Agrigenti. 

In  the  year  3620,  the  Carthaginians,  who 
had  settled  themselves  along  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  seized  upon  Sicily  and  Mal- 
ta. It  was  not  without  a  great  effusion  of 
blood  that  the  Greeks  were  driven  from 
Malta,  as  they  were  continually  receiving 
re-enforcements  from  Sicily,  but  under  the 
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conduct  of  Hannibal,  the  famous  Cartha- 
ginian general,  they  were  defeated.  A 
large  square  stone,  with  an  inscription  in 
the  Punic  language,  marks  the  burial- 
place  of  Hannibal :  it  is  near  Ben  Ghisa. 

The  thriving  condition  of  Malta  excited 
the  cupidity  of  the  Romans,  who,  after  two 
expeditions,  took  possession  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  Punic  war.  The 
Romans  did  every  thing  they  could  to  con* 
ciliate  the  inhabitants,  who  were  strongly 
attached  to  the  Carthaginians  by  a  com- 
mon origin  and  language.  They  respected 
their  laws,  permitted  them  to  coin  their 
own  money,  and  made  them  eligible  to  any 
office  in  the  republic. 

The  Goths,  who  had  overrun  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  had  pillaged  and  sacked  Carthage, 
arrived  at  Malta  about  the  year  506 ;  and 
after  occupying  it  for  87  years,  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  army  of  Justinian,  under  the 
command  of  Belisarius.  The  island  now 
remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  Em- 
perors of  Constantinople  until  the  year 
879,  when  the  Saracens,  who  had  already 
overrun  all  the  East  and  conquered  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  part  of  France,  made 
a  descent  on  the  island  of  Gozzo,  and  mas- 
sacred all  the  Greeks.  From  Gozzo  they 
crossed  to  Malta,  which  nobly  resisted  for 
a  length  of  time,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to 
succumb  to  superior  force.  The  Saracens, 
upon  taking  possession  of  Malta,  exterm- 
inated all  the  Greeks,  and  made  slaves  of 
their  wives  and  children.  Thev  treated 
the  Maltese,  however,  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  and  allowed  them  the  free  exercise 
of  their  own  religion.  The  advantages  of 
the  situation  of  Malta  soon  made  itself  ap- 
parent to  the  Saracens.  Its  numerous  hair* 
bora  gave  them  shelter  in  their  piratical 
excursions,  and  they  erected  a  fort  on  the 
present  site  of  St.  An  gel o  to  secure  their 
vessels  from  danger  of  attack.  They  also 
added  new  walls  to  those  already  erected 
around  the  Citta  Notabile.  After  they 
had  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the 
island  for  220  years,  Count  Roger,  son  of 
the  celebrated  Tancrede  de  Hautevflle, 
in  company  with  his  brother  William,  ex- 
pelled th*m  from  Malta,  as  also  from  Sic- 
ily and  Naples. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  regarding 
Roger  as  their  deliverer,  proposed  to 
him  sovereign,  which  he  accepted ;  he 
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accordingly  crowned  King  of  Sicily  and 
Malt*,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 
the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Pope  of  Rome.  Roger  treated  the  Maltese 
with  great  kindness :  he  founded  and  en- 
riched many  churches;  he  allowed  the 
Saracens  to  stamp  their  gold  coin  with 
"  There  is  only  one  God,  and  Mohammed 
is  the  prophet  of  God,"  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other,  "King  Roger." 

After  the  death  of  Roger  II.,  Constance, 
his  only  daughter,  who  had  espoused  Hen- 
ry VI.,  emperor  of  Germany,  of  the  house 
of  Swabia,  ceded  the  islands  of  Malta  and 
Sicily  to  her  husband  and  the  future  em- 
perors of  Germany.    Malta  remained  un- 
der the  government  of  the  German  em- 
perors for  72  years,  during  which  time  the 
j    natives  signalized  themselves  greatly  by 
I    their  valor  at  sea.    One  of  their  admirals 
!    attacked  and  destroyed  a  squadron  of  the 
republic  of  Pisa,  which  had  come  to  lay 
\    siege  to  Syracuse,  and  took  the  island  of 
|    Candia  from  the  Venetians,  after  having 
shattered  their  fleet  and  taken  prisoner 
their  admiral,  Andrea  Dandolo. 

Manfred,  the  natural  son  of  Frederick 
IL,  formed  the  horrible  design  of  poison- 
ing his  father,  and  making  himself  master 
of  his  dominions.  The  cruel  oppressions 
and  tyrannical  proceedings  of  this  usurper 
excited  a  rebellion  of  the  Maltese  and  Si- 
cilians against  his  government,  and  finally 
caused  Pope  Urban  IV.  to  absolve  all  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  him.  To 
save  the  consequences  of  such  powerful 
opposition,  he  offered  his  daughter  Con- 
stance in  marriage  to  Peter,  son  of  James, 
king  of  Aragon.  This  alliance,  however, 
had  no  other  effect  upon  Urban  than  of 
'  completing  his  enmity  toward  Manfred; 
and  without  any  right,  except  that  pre- 
sumptuously assumed  by  his  predecessors, 
he  invested  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  of 
France,  with  the  possession  of  Sicily  and 
Naples,  and  their  dependent  states.  This 
proceeding  was  unjustly  confirmed  by  his 
successor,  Clement  IX.,  who  reserved  to 
himself  the  duchies  of  Benevento  and 
Fento  Cotvo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  a  yearly  tribute  of  40,000  crowns, 
which  Charles  obligated  himself  to  pay  to 
the  Papal  See  on  St.  Jeter's  Day.  A  bat- 
tle, which  took  place  between  the  forces  of 
Charles  and  Manfred,  on  the  plains  of  Ben- 
evento, on  the  26th  of  February,  1266,  de- 


cided the  fate  of  the  kingdom  in  favor  of 
the  former.  Manfred  met  the  just  punish- 
ment of  his  parricide  and  his  other  crimes 
by  being  slain  on  the  field,  and  bis  wife 
and  children  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
conqueror. 

The  daughter  of  Manfred,  whose  hus- 
band was  now  King  of  Aragon,  with  the 
title  of  Peter  III.,  used  all  her  influence 
to  inspire  him  to  assert  his  claims  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Malta.  The  tyr- 
anny of  Charles  had  already  rendered  him 
obnoxious  to  the  people  over  whom  he 
governed,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a 
desperate  attempt  was  formed  by  a  private 
Sicilian  gentleman,  who  was  secretly  at- 
tached to  Peter,  to  massacre  all  the  French 
in  the  kingdom  at  a  given  signal.  This 
famous  conspiracy,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "  Sicilian  Vespers,"  was  carried  into 
effect  on  Easter  Day  of  the  year  1282,  dur- 
ing which  the  King  of  Aragon  was  pro- 
claimed sovereign  of  Sicily,  and  publicly 
crowned  in  the  Cathedral  at  Palermo. 
Charles  was  in  Tuscany  when  the  news 
of  this  tragical  event  reached  him ;  he  im- 
mediately set  about  making  endeavors  to 
gain  his  lost  authority ;  but  his  fleet,  com- 
manded by  his  son,  was  discomfited  by  Ad- 
miral Roger,  who  commanded  the  vessels 
of  the  Aragonese. 

The  island  of  Malta,  having  suffered  so 
much  from  the  dissensions  of  its  successive 
masters,  was  now  destined  to  undergo  even 
worse  treatment  from  the  individuals  to 
whom  it  was  successively  given  as  a  fief 
by  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  Castile.  Not- 
withstanding the  solemn  promises  made  by 
King  Louis,  son  of  Peter  1 1.,  at  the  just 
and  earnest  representations  of  the  Maltese, 
that  the  island  should,  in  future,  be  con- 
sidered as  unalienable  from  the  crown  of 
Sicily,  it  was  twice  afterward  mortgaged 
by  King  Martin — first  to  Don  Antonio  Cor- 
dova, and  subsequently  to  Don  Gonsalvo 
Monroi — for  the  sum  of  30,000  florins.  The 
Maltese,  wearied  with  making  useless  com- 
plaints, resolved  to  pay  to  Martin  the  sum 
for  which  the  island  was  pledged.  This 
offer  was  accepted ;  and  in  the  year  1350, 
by  a  public  act  of  the  king,  it  was  decreed 
that  the  islands  of  Malta  and  Gozzo  should 
henceforth  never  be  separated  from  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  that  their  inhabit- 
ants should  enjoy  equal  privileges  with 
those  of  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Catania. 
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In  1516  this  entire  kingdom  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  the 
heir  of  nil  the  Spanish  dominions.  Not- 
withstanding his  confirmation  of  the  pre- 
vious declaration  of  his  predecessors  con- 
cerning the  perpetual  junction  of  Malta 
with  Sicily,  this  emperor,  for  political  rea- 
sons, resolved  to  cede  the  island  to  the  Or- 
der of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  remains 
of  which  were  at  that  time  at  Viterbo,  in 
the  Papal  States.  The  act  of  the  donation 
is  dated  at  Castel  Franco,  near  Boulogne, 
March  28, 1530 ;  and  the  document  of  the 
acceptance  of  the  gift,  by  the  council  of 
the  Order,  April  25  of  the  same  year.  The 
substance  of  the  act  was  as  follows : 

That  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  king  of 
Sicily,  gave  to  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  in  his  name  and  in  that  of  his 
successors,  the  islands  of  Malta,  Gozzo, 
and  Comino,  with  Tripoli  in  Africa,  as  a 
free  and  noble  fief,  with  all  the  privileges 
of  the  sovereignty,  under  these  conditions : 
1.  That  every  year  the  Order  should  pre- 
sent a  falcon  to  the  King  or  Viceroy  of 
Sicily.  2.  That  the  bishopric  of  Malta 
should  always  be  nominated  by  the  king. 
S.  That  the  chief  admiral  of  the  fleet  should 
always  be  an  Italian.  4.  That  they  should 
pr?rerve  to  the  Maltese  all  their  rights  and 
privileges.  The  Grand  Master,  having  ac- 
cepted these  conditions,  embarked  to  take 
possession  of  the  island,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  26th  of  October,  1680,  accompanied 
by  a  great  many  knights  and  principal  of- 
ficers of  the  Order. 

During  the  reign  of  John  de  la  Vaktte, 
founder  of  the  city  called  by  his  name, 
Malta  was  destined  to  undergo  its  severest 
attack  from  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  It 
was  besieged  by  a  powerful  armament  for 
four  months,  but  without  success,  De  Va- 
lette  having  succeeded  in  repelling  all 
their  attacks,  and  compelling  them,  in  the 
end,  to  retreat  with  vast  loss.  The  Order 
maintained  possession  of  the  island  for  the 
space  of  268  years.  About  the  year  1780 
it  suffered  serious  losses  by  the  extinction 
of  many  of  its  commanders  in  Germany, 
Spain,  Sicily,  Portugal,  and  Aragon ;  and 
in  1792  an  edict  of  France  was  issued,  de- 
claring the  Order  extinct  within  the  French 
territories,  and  its  possessions  were  an- 
nexed to  the  national  domains.  To  show 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  revenue,  it  need 
only  be  mentioned  that  the  receipts,  which 
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1  in  1788  were  three  millions  of  livres,  wen 
in  1797  reduced  to  one  million. 

The  French  government,  which  had  for 
some  time  manifested  a  spirit  of  hostility 
to  the  Order,  now  came  forward  to  display 
it  openly.    The  first  division  of  the  French 
fleet  arrived  before  the  port  of  Malta  oa 
the  6th  of  June,  1798.     On  the  9th,  Gen- 
eral Bonaparte,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
squadron,  stood  off  the  island,  and,  through 
his  consul,  Carson,  demanded  free  adnut- 
sion  for  the  whole  fleet.    This  demand  be- 
ing refused,  the  same  day  the  French  be- 
gan to  disembark  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Madda- 
lena,  and  carried  the  small  fort  of  St 
George  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 
The  next  day  the  French  army  had  se- 
cured all  the  important  posts  in  the  coun- 
try, and  had  advanced  beneath  the  wahs 
of  the  city,  when  the  greatest  uproar  pre- 
vailed among  the  people  on  account  of  the 
treachery  that  had  been  discovered  among 
several  knights  of  the  Order.     Six  days 
after  the  landing  a  council  was  called,  and 
it  was  resolved  to  yield  up  the  city  into 
the  hands  of  the  besiegers.     No  sooner 
did  the  French  find  themselves  the  uncon- 
trolled masters  of  the  island  than  they  en- 
joined all  the  knights  to  quit  within  three 
days.     About  $60  were  advanced  to  each 
for  the  expenses  of  his  Journey ;  bat  be 
was  not  permitted  to  depart  until  be  had 
torn  the  cross  from  his  breast  and  mount- 
ed the  tri-colored  cockade.    Br  the  articles 
of  capitulation,  the  French  engaged  to  pay 
the  Grand  Master  an  annual  pension  of 
800,000  livres,  and  to  each  French  knight 
resident  in  Malta  a  yearly  allowance  of 
700  livres. 

The  French  fleet,  under  the  comuaaad 
of  General  'Bonaparte,  sailed  from  Malta 
in  June,  carrying  with  them  all  the  rari- 
ties found  in  the  public  treasury,  together 
with  all  the  standards  and  trophies  befaag- 
ine  to  the  Order,  none  of  which  ever  reach- 
1  ed  their  destination.  They  were  conUiood 
1  in  two  ships,  the  Orimt  and  Sem&le— the 
former  was  blown  up  in  the  battle  of 
Aboukir,  and  the  latter  fell  into  the  hanefa 
of  the  British.  The  French  soldiery  com- 
mitted so  many  depredations  thmagaooji 
the  island,  suspending  the  pensions  to 
charitable  institutions,  and  despofliag  tbe 
churches,  that  the  population  became 
rious,  and,  when  an  attempt  was 
to  sell  the  decorations  of  tho  cathedsml 
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ctrorch  of  Citta  Nbtabile,  sixty  soldiers, 
with  their  commander,  -were  massacred  by 
the  people.  From  this  time  all  commu- 
nications between  the  city  and  country 
ceased,  and  Valette  was  reduced  to  a  state 
of  blockade. 

About  this  time  it  was  blockaded  by  the 
English  and  Portuguese  fleets.  The  Por- 
tuguese admiral  was  left  alone  to  maintain 
the  blockade  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  English  squadron ;  on  the  return 
of  which  a  fresh  summons  was  sent  for 
the  place  to  surrender.  Early  in  Decem- 
ber the  same  was  repeated,  which  was 
1  firmly  and  laconically  answered  in  the 
negative.  The  blockade  had  now  lasted 
six  months,  and  the  city  exhibited  a  scene 
of  frightful  privation.  The  besiegers 
wonld  not  permit  any  person  to  leave  the 
town,  knowing  that  their  doing  so  would 
relieve  the  garrison.  Disease  added  its 
ravages  to  the  general  suffering,  and  sol- 
!  diers  and  citizens  became  alike  its  victims. 
Month  after  month  passed  heavily  over, 
and  in  August,  1800,  the  citizens  being  to- 
tally beggared,  the  army  was  put  on  half 
pay.  Four  months  afterward  it  was  en- 
tirely stopped,  and  their  rations  greatly 
lessened.  Still  they  bore  all  with  aston- 
ishing fortitude,  being  supported  with  the 
hope  of  speedy  deliverance.  At  length 
the  news  of  the  interception  of  the  sup- 
plies, and  their  capture  by  the  English, 
disheartened  many,  though  it  did  not  de- 
cide them  to  capitulate.  The  condition  of 
the  town  was  dreadful  beyond  description. 
fresh  pork  brought  two  dollars  a  pound ; 
rats  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price ;  dogs  and 
cats  were  generally  eaten,  and  horses, 
asses,  and  mules  were  similarly  converted 
into  food.  On  the  8th  of  September,  1800, 
a  parley  was  held  with  the  besiegers,  when 
the  terms  of  capitulation  were  arranged 
and  ratified.  The  following  morning  the 
French  sailed  away,  after  having  endured 
an  obstinate  blockade  for  two  years. 

In  the  year  1814,  agreeable  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  isl- 
ands of  Malta,  Comino,  and  Gozzo,  were 
confirmed  to  the  English  crown,  and  they 
have  ever  since  been  considered  by  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  as  a  British  dependency. 

Valetta.  — The  streets  of  Valetta,  the 
principal  city  of  Malta,  are  regular  and 
well  paved,  but,  from  the  declivity  on 
which  some  part  <xf  the  city  is  built,  many 


of  them  are  steep,  with  side-walks  com- 
posed of  stairs.  They  are  kept  remark- 
ably clean,  being  swept  every  morning. 
The  houses,  which  are  built  of  stone,  and 
are  generally  of  three  stories,  have  all  flat- 
roofed  terraces,  which  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  being  an  agreeable  resort  for  a 
walk,  and  a  receptacle  for  the  rain  which 
falls  during  the  winter,  from  whence  it 
runs  into  the  cistern  with  which  every 
dwelling  is  provided. 

The  principal  hotels  are  the  Imperial 
Hotel  and  MorrelVa  Hotel.     Prices  high. 

Valetta  is  built  upon  a  tongue  of  land 
extending  into  a  bay,  forming  two  splendid 
harbors ;  one  called  the  Great  Harbor,  the 
other  the  Quarantine  Harbor.  The  former 
is  used  for  government  vessels  alone,  the 
latter  for  foreign  vessels,  and  those  in 
quarantine.  The  city  is  closed  by  three 
gates :  Porta  Reale,  which  leads  to  the  coun- 
try ;  Porta  Marsamtiscetto,  which  leads  to 
the  Quarantine  Harbor,  and  through  which 
all  strangers  enter  the  city ;  and  the  Mari- 
na Gate,  from  the  Great  Harbor. 

The  fortifications  which  surround  the 
town  are  very  high,  and  many  of  them 
formed  out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  walls 
measure  about  15  feet  wide,  and  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  common  limestone  of 
the  country ;  their  whole  circumference  is 
two  miles  and  a  half.  The  ditch  which 
crosses  the  peninsula  from  the  Quarantine 
to  the  Great  Harbor,  cutting  off  all  com- 
munication with  the  city,  is  about  1000 
feet  long,  120  deep,  and  120  wide ;  this  is 
crossed  by  five  bridges.  Beyond  the  coun- 
terscarp are  many  outworks  and  a  glacis 
built  in  the  same  massive  style,  and  well 
supplied  with  cannon,  rendering  the  dry 
one  of  the  best  fortified  in  the  world. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Order,  the 
knights  of  each  language  had  a  particular 
post  assigned  to  them  in  case  of  attack. 
The  If  nights  of  Provence  had  a  rampart  of 
St.  John ;  those  of  France,  St.  James;  those 
of  Auvergne,  St.  Michael ;  those  of  Italy, 
St  Peter;  those  of  Aragon,  St.  Andrew ; 
those  of  England,  St.  Lazarus ;  those  of 
Germany,  St.  Sebastian;  and  those  of 
Castile,  Santa  Barbara.  There  was  also  a 
palace  or  inn  for  each  of  these  languages, 
where  all  the  members  ate  and  assembled 
together  for  the  purpose  of  consultation 
and  the  transaction  of  business  such  as 
preferred  residing  in  their  respective  inns 
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to  having  private  houses  of  their  own  were 
permitted  to  do  so.  The  Superior  of  every 
language  was  dignified  with  a  distinctive 
title,  to  which  were  annexed  certain  func- 
tions ;  for  instance : 

Auberge  de  Provence. — The  Superior  of 
the  auberge  was  denominated  the  Grand 
Commander,  who,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
was  perpetual  president  of  the  common 
treasury,  comptroller  of  the  accounts,  su- 
perintendent of  stores,  governor  of  the 
arsenal,  and  master  of  the  ordinance ;  he 
had  the  nomination  (subject  to  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Grand  Master  and  council) 
of  all  officers  from  the  different  languages, 
and  to  this  he  added  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing persons  to  the  various  places  of  trust 
in  the  church  of  St.  John,  and  in  the  In- 
firmary. This  auberge  is  situated  in  the 
Strada  Reale ;  it  is  a  fine  building,  with  a 
plain  but  imposing  facade.  Besides  the 
chapel  which  this  language  owned  in  the 
church  of  St.  John,  it  possessed  another 
separate  church,  as  did  also  several  of  the 
other  languages. 

Auberge  d'Auvergne. — The  head  of  this 
inn  was  called  the  Grand  Marshal;  and 
he  had  the  military  command  over  all  the 
Order,  excepting  the  Grand  Crosses  or  their 
lieutenants,  the  chaplains,  and  other  per- 
sons of  the  Grand  Master's  household.  He 
intrusted  the  standard  of  the  Order  to  that 
knight  whom  he  judged  most  worthy  such 
distinction.  He  had  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing the  principal  equerry,  and,  when  at 
sea,  not  only  commanded  the  general  of 
the  galleys,  but  the  Grand  Admiral  him- 
self. This  auberge  occupies  a  site  opposite 
the  side-square  of  St  John's  church  in  the 
Strada  Reale. 

The  Auberge  of  Italy.— The  Superior  of 
this  language  was  styled  the  Admiral.  In 
the  Grand  Marshal's  absence  he  had  the 
command  of  the  soldiery  equally  with  the 
seamen.  He  also  appointed  the  comptrol- 
ler and  secretary  of  the  arsenal ;  and  when 
he  demanded  to  be  named  to  the  general- 
ship of  the  galleys,  the  Grand  Master  was 
obliged  to  propose  him  to  the  council, 
which  was  at  liberty  to  appoint  or  reject 
him  at  pleasure.  This  auberge  is  situated 
in  Strada  Mercanti,  opposite  to  the  Au- 
berge de  Castile.  Over  the  entrance  is  a 
bronze  bust  of  the  Grand  Master  Canafa, 
with  his  coat  of  arms,  and  many  trophies 
and  ornaments  of  white  marble,  said  to 
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have  been  cat  from  a  large  pillar  which 
once  stood  in  the  Temple  of  Proserpine,  a 
the  Citta  Notabile.  The  small  church  of 
Sta.  Catarina,  which  adjoins  it,  also  be- 
longed to  this  language. 

Auberge  Castile. — The  chief  of  this  inn 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Grand  Chan- 
cellor. It  belonged  to  his  office  always  to 
present  the  vice  chancellor  to  the  council, 
and  his  presence  was  likewise  necessary 
whenever  any  "bulls"  were  stamped  *ith 
1  the  great  seal.  Those  who  assumed  this 
dignity  were  obliged  to  know  how  to  read 
and  write.  This  is  the  largest  auberge  in 
the  city,  and  occupies  a  very  delightful 
situation  close  under  the  walls  of  the  ditch, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
country  beyond.  It  is  surmounted  with 
a  great  display  of  ornamental  sculpture, 
consisting  chiefly  of  warlike  trophies,  arms, 
musical  instruments,  etc.  In  the  centre 
is  a  marble  bust  of  Grand  Master  Pints. 
It  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  officers 
of  the  English  garrison.  To  the  fcytgirfm 
of  this  language  appertained  the  church 
of  St.  James,  in  Strada  Mercanti,  a  neat 
specimen  of  architecture,  ornamented  in  a 
very  chaste  and  simple  style. 

Auberge  de  France. — The  Superior  of 
this  inn,  during  the  existence  of  the  Or- 
der, was  called  the  Grand  Hospitaller.  He 
had  the  direction  of  the  hospital,  and  ap- 
pointed the  overseer  and  prior  to  the  ia- 
firmary,  and  also  ten  writers  to  the  coun- 
cil. The  officers  who  filled  these  employ- 
ments were  changed  every  two  years. 
The  Auberge  de  France  is  situated  in 
Strada  Mezzodi. 

Auberge  of  Aragon. — The  title  of  the 
Superior  of  this  inn  was  the  Draper,  or 
Grand  Conservator.    He  was  charged  with 
every  thing  relating  to  the  conservatory—  ' 
to  the  clothing  and  the  purchase  of  all 
essary  articles,  not  only  for  the  troops,  bus 
also  for  the  hospitals.     This  building 
cupies  a  small  square  fronting  on 
Vescova,  and  is  now  the  residence  of 
Lord  Bishop  of  Gibraltar. 

A  uberge  of  England  and  Anglo-Bavaria. 
— The  head  of  this  establishment  was  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  the  Tancopober, 
He  had  the  command  over  the  car 
and  the  guards  stationed  along  the 
While  the  "  language"  of  England 
ed,  their  inn  was  the  building  which  from 
the  square  before  the  small  church  of  fia*. 
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Catarina  of  the  Italians  an  the  one  side, 
and  Strada  Remle  on  the  other.  After  the 
Reformation,  when  all  the  English  com- 
nudaries  were  confiscated  by  order  of 
Henry  VIII.,  this  language  ceded  up  its 
i  rights,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Anglo- 
Bavarian,  whose  inn  stands  on  the  plat- 
form of  St,  Lazarus,  lacing  the  entrance 
into  the  Quarantine  Harbor.  This  build- 
ing is  now  occupied  by  officers  of  the  Brit- 
ish garrison. 

PALACE  OF  THE  GRAND  MA8TEB. 

This  vast  building,  the  residence  of  the 

Grand  Masters  of  the  Order,  is  surrounded 

by  the  four  principal  streets.     It  is  900 

fast  on  each  side,  and  has  a  spacious  square 

;    in  front,  called  Piazsa  St.  Giorgio.    Unas 

i    tun  principal  entrances,  two  court-yards, 

|    with  fountains ;  one  of  them  is  now  used 

as  a  racket-court  for  the  amusement  of  the 

officers  of  the  garrison. 

The  interior  of  the  palace  consists  of  a 
lower  and  upper  story,  each  containing  a 
'  range  of  apartments  running  round  the 
building.  The  halls  and  apartments  in 
:  the  upper  story  are  very  elegant,  many  of 
them  embellished  with  views  commemora- 
tive of  the  battles  of  the  Order.  Some  of 
the  paintings  are  of  superior  workman- 
ship. Among  the  several  mastero  whose 
genius  adorns  these  walls  are  Caravaggio 
(f  Arpino  and  Cavalier  Fauray.  In  the 
waiting-room  are  some  fine  productions  by 
Maltese  artists.  The  principal  pieces  are 
8L  George  and  the  Dragon,  St.  Michael, 
St.  Peter,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  JSneas. 
Most  of  the  ancient  paintings  were  placed 
here  by  the  Grand  Master  Zandadari,  and 
are  chiefly  scriptural  illustrations. 

The  most  interesting  sight  in  the  build- 
ing is  the  Armory.  It  occupies  a  large  sa- 
loon extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
building,  and  contains  the  armor  and  a 
great  many  warlike  weapons  belonging  to 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  with  numerous  tro- 
phies of  their  splendid  victories.  It  also 
|  contains  20,000  muskets,  1000  pistols,  80,000 
Imarding- pikes,  belonging  to  the  garri- 
There  are  90  complete  coats  of  ar- 
fbr  mounted  knights,  and  450  cuirass- 
es, casques,  and  gauntlets  for  infantry. 
The  last -mentioned  armor  is  arranged 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  in  regu- 
lar order,  with  their  respective  shields,  on 
sshkh  is  portrayed  the  white  cross  of  the 
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Order  on  a  red  field.  The  armor  of  the 
mounted  cavaliers  and  men-at-arms  is  of 
different  kinds ;  some  burnished,  and  oth- 
ers painted  black  and  varnished.  The 
complete  suits  of  armor  are  placed  upright 
on  stands,  and  posted  up  along  the  rows  of 
muskets  at  certain  distances  from  each 
other,  looking  like  so  many  sentinels,  and 
giving  a  very  sombre  appearance  to  the 
whole  room.  A  trial  was  once  made  of 
the  force  of  resistance  of  one  of  these  suits, 
and  several  musket-balls  were  discharged 
against  it  at  60  yards'  distance,  which  onr/ 
produced  a  very  shallow  concavity.  This 
piece  of  armor  may  be  seen  with  the  rest. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  complete 
suit  of  black  armor,  standing  about  seven 
feet  high  and  three  and  a  half  wide.  It 
is  not  very  probable  that  this  has  been 
often  used.  The  helmet  alone  weighs  87 
pounds.  Close  by  the  above  is  an  open 
case,  in  which  ma)'  be  seen  many  curious 
specimens  of  musketry,  pistols,  swords, 
daggers,  etc.,  chiefly  trophies  taken  by  the 
knights  in  their  engagements  with  the 
Turks.  The  sword  of  the  famous  Alge- 
rine  general  Dragut  is  preserved  among 
the  spoils.  Before  this  case  is  a  cannon 
made  of  tarred  rope  bound  round  a  thin 
lining  of  copper,  and  covered  on  the  out* 
side  with  a  coat  of  plaster  painted  black. 
This  curious  specimen  of  ancient  warfare 
was  taken  from  the  Turks  during  one  of 
their  attacks  upon  the  city  of  Rhodes.  It 
is  about  five  feet  long  and  three  inches 
bore.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  room 
is  the  complete  armor  of  the  Grand  Master 
Alofio  Wignacourt,  beautifully  enchased 
with  gold ;  above  which  is  a  drawing  of 
the  same,  armed  cap-a-pie,  a  copy  from  the 
masterpiece  of  the  famous  Caravaggio 
which  is  in  the  dining-room. 

On  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  palace 
is  the  TorrtUc^  a  small  quadrangular  tow- 
er, from  whence  vessels  of  war  are  signal- 
ized. In  the  lower  part  of  this  building 
were  formerly  preserved  the  treasures  of 
the  Order,  among  which  was  the  sword, 
shield,  and  golden  belt  of  Philip  II.,  king 
of  Spain,  sent  by  him  as  a  present  to  the 
Grand  Master  La  Valette.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  apartments  in  the  palace  well 
worth  examination. 

The  Church  of  SL  John.— This  edifice 
holds  the  first  rank  among  the  mgkU  of 
Malta,  and  should  you  have  but  time  to 
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visit  one  place  in  Malta,  let  this  be  the 
one.  It  was  built  nearly  three  centuries 
ago,  at  the  time  La  Cassiera  was  Grand 
Master,  and  was  subsequently  enriched  by 
donations  of  the  Grand  Master  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  also  by  several  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  The  facade  of  the  church  is 
heavy  and  monotonous,  but  the  interior  is 
magnificent.  The  choir  is  ornamented 
with  an  admirable  piece  of  sculpture  in 
white  marble  on  a  raised  base,  represent- 
ing the  baptism  of  Christ  by  St.  John,  in 
•two  figures  as  large  as  life.  This  piece 
was  from  a  design  by  the  famous  Maltese 
artist  Caffa,  and  completed  after  his  death 
by  Boroini. 

The  grand  altar,  which  stands  at  the 
uppermost  part  of  the  nave,  is  very  sump- 
tuous, and  deserves  notice  on  account  of 
the  various  colored  marble  and  other  val- 
uable stones  of  which  it  is  constructed. 
Before  it,  on  either  side,  on  a  raised  pave- 
ment, stands  a  chair  covered  with  a  rich 
canopy  of  crimson  velvet ;  that  to  the  left 
is  occupied  by  the  bishop,  and  the  one  on 
the  right  is  destined  for  the  sovereign  of 
the  island,  over  which  is  placed  the  es- 
cutcheon of  Great  Britain.  Close  by  the 
latter  is  a  Beat  prepared  for  the  governor 
of  the  island.  The  pavement  is  composed 
of  sepulchral  slabs,  worked  in  mosaic  with 
various  colored  marble;  many  of  them 
contain  jasper,  agate, '  and  other  precious 
atones,  the  cost  of  which  must  have  been 
very  great.  These  cover  chiefly  the  graves 
of  the  knights  and  other  servants  of  the 
Order,  and  bear  each  an  appropriate  epi- 
taph, or  rather  a  panegyric  on  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased.  Many  have  had  their 
escutcheons  set  in  beautiful  mosaic,  look- 
ing as  bright  as  if  laid  down  but  yesterday. 

The  chapels  of  the  different  languages 
of  the  Order  which  run  parallel  with  the 
nave  form  the  two  aisles,  and  are  very 
splendidly  decorated;  the  roofs  are  con- 
structed in  the  shape  of  a  dome  in  the  in- 
terior, and  are  very  profusely  carved  with 
different  ornaments  in  alto-relievo. 

The  first  arch  on  the  right  hand  as  you 
enter  the  church  leads  to  the  chapel  of  the 
Crucifixion,  in  which  are  several  very  fine 
paintings,  especially  the  one  behind  the 
altar,  the  Beheading  of  St.  John,  by  Mi- 
chael Angelo  Caravaggio.  From  this  chap- 
el a  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  a  subterraneous 
apartment,  in  which  stands  a  rustic  chapel. 
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The  second  arch  covers  the  chapel  of  €ho 
Portuguese  knights;  the  walls  are  oraa- 
mented  with  paintings.  It  contains  two 
splendid  mausoleums  of  grand  masters—* 
that  of  Emanuel  Pinto  and  Manoel  de  YU- 
hena :  the  latter-  is  of  bronze,  Very  costly, 
sustained  by  two  lions  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. The  fourth  arch  leads  into  the  ehapsi 
of  the  Spanish  knights.  Over  the  altar  is 
a  painting  of  St.  George ;  those  on  the  side 
walls  represent  the  trial  and  martyrdom 
of  St.  Lawrence.  In  this  chapel  are  four 
magnificent  mausoleums  of  grand  mas- 
ters: Martin  deBedin,  Raphael  deCotoner, 
Perillos  E.  Bocoarnl,  and  Nicolas  Cotoner: 
the  two  last  are  very  grand.  The  fifth 
arch  leads  to  the  chapel  of  the  knights  of 
Provence.  This  contains  a  plain  black 
mausoleum  of  the  Grand  Master  Goran. 
The  paintings  above  the  altar  rnprtmual 
St.  Sebastian.  The  sixth  and  uppermost 
arch  leads  to  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin.  On 
the  side-walls  are  three  silver  plates,  with 
a  bundle  of  keys  suspended  from  each. 
These  were  trophies  taken  from  the  Turks. 

To  the  left  hand,  on  entering  the  church, 
is  a  splendid  copper  mausoleum  of  the 
Grand  Master  Zondadari.  The  whole  Is 
supported  by  a  marble  base,  and  flanked 
with  two  fine  pillars  of  the  same  material. 
The  metal  statue  of  the  knight,  as  large 
as  life,  in  a  reclining  posture,  and  the  va- 
rious ornaments  which  surround  it, 
very  grand.  It  is  considered  a 
production  of  art. 

The  first  arch  down  the  aisle,  on  As 
left,  leads  to  the  vestry,  in  which  are 
oral  paintings  and  portraits  of  grand 
ters.  The  second  chapel  is  that  of  the 
knights  of  Austria.  The  altar-piece  rep- 
resents the  Adoration  of  die  Wise  Men, 
and  on  the  side-walls  the  Murder  of  the 
Innocents  and  the  Birth  of  Christ.  The 
fourth  chapel  is  that  of  the  Italian  knights. 
It  contains  the  mausoleum  of  the  Grand 
Master  Carafa.  The  altar-piece  is  the 
Espousals  of  St.  Catharine.  There  are  two 
drawings  by  Caravaggio,  Jerome  and  Mary 
Magdalene.  The  next  chapel  is  that  of 
the  knights  of  France.  In  this  chapel 
there  are  two  monuments  of  grand  mas- 
ters. That  of  Prince  Ludovko  Phihp 
d'  Orleans,  who  was  interred  here,  is  very 
fine.  Over  the  altar  is  a  fine  picture,  too 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul ;  on  the  aide-walla, 
the  Holy  Family  and  St.  John  in  the  Do* 
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tit.  The  sixth  mod  last  chapel  is  that  of 
the  knighta  of  Bavaria*  It  was  also  used 
by  the  English  knights  of  the  Order.  Over 
the  alter  is  a  drawing  of  St.  Michael  and 
the  Dragon. 

From  this  chapel  a  staircase  leads  to  the 
crypt,  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  several 
grand  masters.  Among  these  is  that  of 
L'Isle  Adam,  the  first  commander  of  the 
Order  in  Malta,  the  famous  La  Valette, 
Vignacourt,  La  Cassiera,  Cardinal  Verde- 
la,  and  Pietro  de  Monte. 

Among  the  many  public  institutions  of 
Malta  is  one  well  worthy  of  imitation  in 
oar  own  country.  Even  Austria  is  far 
ahead  of  us  in  this  respect  That  is,  the 
Monte  di  Pietay  or  Public  Paumbrokery. 
It  was  established  in  1597  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  pecuniary  relief  to  the  dis- 
tressed at  reasonable  interest,  thereby  pre- 
venting them  from  having  recourse  to  usu- 
rious contracts.  Any  sum  of  money,  how- 
ever small,  is  advanced  to  applicants  on 
the  security  of  property  given  in  pawn, 
such  as  gold,  silver,  and  other  precious  ar- 
ticles, or  wearing  apparel,  whether  worn 
or  new.  The  period  of  the  loan  is  for  three 
years  on  pawns  of  the  first  description,  and 
never  more  than  two  on  those  of  the  latter, 
renewable  at  the  option  of  the  parties,  who 
are  also  at  liberty  to  redeem  their  pawns 
at  any  time  within  the  period  on  payment 
of  interest  in  proportion.  The  rate  of  in- 
terest is  6  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  un- 
claimed pawns  at  the  expiration  of  the  pe- 
riod are  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the  pro- 
eeede,  after  deducting  the  sum  due  the  in- 
stitution, are  payable  to  the  person  pro- 
ducing the  ticket. 

People  in  good  circumstances  often  avail 
themselves  of  this  accommodation. 

OUa  Vecchia,  or  the  old  city,  is  situated 
on  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  is  called 
Medina  by  the  natives.  It  is  well  worth 
a  visit.  Its  situation  is  so  high  that,  on  a 
clear  day,  the  whole  island,  and  the  coasts 
of  Sicily  and  Africa,  may  be  seen  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  miles.  This  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  and  defended  with  bas- 
tions and  other  modern  fortifications.  In 
early  times  it  bore  the  same  name  with  the 
island,  Melita. 

On  the  election  of  grand  master,  the 
ceremony  of  inauguration  was  performed 


in  this  city.     Early  in  the  morning  the 

sovereign  left  Valetta,  accompanied  by  his  I  the  time  of  his  stay  upon  the  island. 
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court,  and  escorted  by  a  body-guard,  with 
bands  of  music.  On  his  arrival  near  the 
city  he  was  saluted  by  the  musketry  and 
by  the  principal  gktrato,  who  presented 
him  with  a  bunch  of  artificial  flowers,  with 
an  appropriate  speech,  and  afterward  kiss- 
ed his  hand.  The  procession  then  pro- 
ceeded until  it  joined  the  bishop  and  the 
clergy,  who  came  out  to  meet  them.  The 
Grand  Master  was  afterward  placed  un- 
der a  canopy  borne  on  four  poles  by  the 
giurati,  and  continued  walking  until  he 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  where  a 
place  was  prepared  for  him  to  kneel  upon, 
before  which  a  cross  was  erected.  After 
the  gates  were  shut  the  first  giurato  stepped 
forward,  having  in  his  hand  a  silver  dish, 
with  two  keys  laid  upon  it  of  the  same 
metal,  and,  making  a  very  low  bow,  ad- 
dressed the  sovereign  in  the  following 
words:  "Most  Serene  Lord,  the  Divine 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  favor  us  and 
this  city  by  placing  over  us  so  great  a 
prince  as  lord  and  master;  and  the  high 
honor  is  conferred  upon  me  of  presenting 
to  your  serene  majesty  the  keys  of  this 
city,  in  order  that  you  may  take  possession 
thereof.  Therefore  my  colleagues  and  my- 
self, in  all  humility,  beg  your  most  serene 
highness  to  deign  to  swear  upon  the  habit 
of  the  Grand  Cross  that  you  will  observe  all 
the  privileges,  and  franchises,  and  usages 
of  this  city  and  of  the  island  of  Malta, 
which  were  conceded  to  them  by  the  most 
serene  sovereigns  of  Aragon  and  Sicily, 
and  by  the  magnanimous  grand  masters 
of  this  sacred  Order,  the  predecessors  of 
your  most  serene  highness,  and  command 
the  same  to  be  observed."  The  Grand 
Master  then  laid  his  hand  upon  the  cross 
on  his  breast,  and  said,  "  I  am  bound  to  do 
so;  I  swear."  After  the  keys  were  de- 
livered into  his  hand  the  procession  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cathedral,  where  a  solemn 
Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  after  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass  the  pageant  terminated. 

The  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  bish- 
ops of  Malta  is  also  performed  in  the  Ca- 
thedral of  this  city. 

Near  to  the  city  is  the  celebrated  Grotto 
of  St.  Paul,  situated  underneath  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  same  saint.  According 
to  tradition,  St.  Paul,  accompanied  by  the 
Apostle  Luke  and  Trophisms,  resided  in 
this  cave  for  the  space  of  three  months — 
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veneration  for  this  cave  very  much  in- 
creased alxrat  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  when  a  citizen  of  Cordova,  named 
Fra  Giovanni,  left  his  native  country  and 
came  to  Malta  to  tenant  it.  This  ancho- 
rite had  a  chapel  erected  over  the  grotto, 
which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Publiua,  which 
was  afterward  ranch  enlarged  by  the  Grand 
Master  Lascaris,  and  enriched  with  dona- 
tions of  a  vast  number  of  relics  by  the 
reigning  pontiffs  of  Rome.  Among  these 
is  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  a  little  of  the 
Virgin  Mary's  milk,  some  remains  of  not 
less  than  six  of  the  apostles,  and  of  about 
fifty  other  saints.  The  grotto  is  about 
thirty-six  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  eight 
feet  high.  A  fine  marble  statue  of  St 
Paul  occupies  the  middle  of  the  cave,  be- 
fore which  several  lights  are  kept  continu- 
ally burning. 

The  Catacombs  of  St.  Paid  are  very  cel- 
ebrated ;  they  are  situated  about  five  min- 
utes' walk  from  the  church,  the  sacristan 
of  which  will  supply  tapers  and  light  you 
through. 

Among  the  numerous  places  of  interest 
on  the  island  are  the  Tombs  of  Bingtmma; 
St.  Paul's  Bay :  there  is  a  small  chapel  built 
on  the  spot  where  the  barbarians  lighted 
a  fire  to  warm  the  shipwrecked  crew ;  Car 
Jgpso's  Grotty  sung  by  Homer  and  dilated 
upon  by  Fenelon  in  his  Telemachus.  The 
Church  of  Mtllieha  is  built  over  the  Grotto 
of  the  Madonna.  The  church  contains  a 
vast  number  of  presents  to  the  Virgin.  In 
the  grotto  there  is  a  spring  of  water  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  statue  of  the  Virgin. 
The  natives  assert  that  this  ima<re  has  been 
several  times  taken  np  and  offered  a  more 
respectable  place  in  the  church,  but  that 
during  the  night  she  has  again  chosen  to 
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return  down  forty  stairs  to  her  old  position. 
The  cave  is  filled  with  headless  statues  of 
gods  and  goddesses,  and,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  sacristan,  owe  their  de- 
capitation to  the  French  during  their  short 
occupation  of  the  island. 

There  is  a  very  good  theatre  in  the  Stra- 
da  Teatro;  it  was  erected  by  the  Grand 
Master  Wilhena  in  1731.  The  government 
grants  its  use  free  of  charge,  and  it  is  sup- 
plied nearly  all  the  year  round  with  Italian 
operas.  Occasionally  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers  perform  for  the  amusement  of 
the  public. 

The  traveler  will  find  the  commisatoo- 
alres  of  Malta  a  hard  set  to  get  rid  o£ 
The  author  had  one  follow  him  round  fir 
over  an  hour,  although  in  the  interim  hf 
told  him  fifty  times  to  go  about  some  other 
business,  and  only  got  rid  of  the  rascal  by 
dodging  him  in  a  crowd  at  the  post-office. 
Mr.  Prime  very  truly  remarks  when  be 
says,  "  And  plunging  down  the  steep  nar- 
row streets  to  the  landing-place,  overturn- 
ing half  a  dozen  commissionaires,  each  of 
whom  swore  that  he  was  the  man  that  said 
good-morning  the  day  previous,  and  be- 
came thereby  entitled  to  his  five  francs  (fur 
no  one  need  imagine  that  he  will  land  at 
Malta  without  paying  at  least  three  com- 
missionaires and  five  porters,  if  he  cany 
no  baggage  on  shore,  or  twice  as  many  if 
he  have  one  portmanteau)."  The  only 
remedy  we  can  advise  is  to  take  one  the 
moment  you  land,  to  protect  you  from  the 
rest.* 

From  Malta  to  Alexandria,  distance  900 
miles;  average  time  8  days  20  hours. 

*  We  are  indebted  for  much  valuable  InA 
tlon  to  Badger's  History  of  Malta,  and  Gozxa 
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"Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  eon." 
Through  Abraham' a  eyes  we  first  see  the 
ancient  Pharaohs,  the  earliest  seat  of  art, 
science,  and  literature.  What  inducements 
to  the  Christian,  the  scholar,  and  the  anti- 
quary to  visit  Egypt,  famous  alike  for  the 
historical  events  of  which  it  has  been  the 
theatre,  its  magnificent  monuments,  and 
balmy  atmosphere. 

This  most  interesting  of  lands  occupies 
the  northeastern  corner  of  the  African 
continent.  The  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean form  the  northern  limit  of  its  soil. 
Upon  the  south  it  is  bounded  by  Nubia, 
upon  the  east  and  west  by  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Libyan  desert.  The  lowest  of  the 
Nile  cataracts  marks  the  frontier  between 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  where  the  modern  town 
of  Assouan  stands  beside  the  river's  bank, 
and  the  foaming  waters  hurry  past  the 
temple-covered  islands  of  Elephantine  and 
PhlUs.  From  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  first  cataract,  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  measures,  in  a  direct  line  from 
north  to  south,  an  extent  of  550  miles.  But 
the  breadth  of  Egypt  bears  only  a  very 
limited  proportion  to  its  length,  in  so  far, 
that  is,  as  the  habitable  portion  of  the  coun- 
try is  concerned.  Its  breadth  on  the  coast 
is  160  miles,  but  it  gradually  tapers  off  to 
a  point  at  Cairo,  a  distance  of  104  miles 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  the  rest 
of  the  habitable  country  is  chiefly  com- 
prised in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Nile 
up  to  Benisooef,  a  distance  of  88  miles.  At 
this  point  it  spreads  to  the  west  to  form  the 
valley  of  Faioum,  which  borders  on  Lake 
Uteris.  This  vale  is  nearly  circular  in  its 
j  ahape,  40  miles  in  diameter,  and  of  great 
i   fertility  and  beauty. 

I  It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  cultivable 
i  territory  of  Egypt,  including  its  lateral 
I  valleys,  is  about  16,000  square  miles.  That 
1  portion  situated  between  Lake  Mareotis  on 
the  northwest  and  Lake  Menzaleh  on  the 
northeast,  watered  by  the  Damietta  and 
Rosetta  months  of  the  Nile,  is  called  the 
Delta  or  Lower  Egypt.  That  portion  which 
includes  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the 
apex  of  the  Delta  up  to  Manfaloot  is  called 
Middle  Egypt.  That  portion  which  com- 
prehends the  remainder  of  the  valley  up  to 


the  first  cataract  is  called  the  Said,  or 
Upper  E<_'ypt.  These  are  farther  divided 
into  18  provinces,  viz.,  seven  for  Lower 
Egypt,  three  for  Middle  Egypt,  and  three 
for  Upper  Egypt.  The  entire  population 
is  estimated  at  5,500,000.  Of  this  number 
5,000,000  are  Egyptian  Arabs,  200,000  Copts 
or  Christian  Egyptians,  15,000  Turks,  Bed- 
ouin Arabs  70,000;  the  balance  Syrians, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Mamelukes, 
Franks,  white  slaves,  and  negro  slaves. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Egyptian 
Arabs  are  engaged  as  fdlah*,  or  husband- 
men, and  their  social  condition  is  of  a  very 
low  grade ;  they  are  generally  poor,  apa- 
thetic, and  sunk  alike  in  ignorance  and  in- 
dolence. Those  who  reside  in  the  towns, 
and  are  engaged  as  artisans  and  shopkeep- 
ers, exhibit  a  higher  degree  of  intelligence ; 
but  credulity  and  fondness  of  frivolous 
amusements  are  their  chief  characteristics : 
when  not  engaged  in  their  professional  or 
religious  duties  they  are  generally  found 
in  the  coffee-houses,  listening  to  story-tell- 
ers, or  in  places  of  public  resort,  where 
mountebanks,  jugglers,  serpent-charmers, 
and  dancing-girls  are  performing. 

The  Copts  dwell  chiefly  in  towns,  and 
are  generally  emplo}*ed  in  office*  of  trust. 

The  Armenians  and  Jews  are  here,  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  East,  among  the  most 
useful  and  industrious  portions  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  latter  acting  chiefly  as  mon- 
ey-changers, jewelers,  brokers,  etc. ;  but 
neither  of  these  classes  are  numerous,  and 
the  Jews  are  almost  confined  exclusively 
to  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

The  great  feature  of  Egypt  is  the  Nile, 
without  which  the  whole  country  would 
be  a  desert ;  but  throughout  a  course  of 
800  miles  it  has  not  a  single  tributary. 
You  naturally  expect,  when  you  have 
tracked  him  that  distance,  to  find  the  vast 
volume  of  waters  shrink  ;  but  no,  his 
breadth  and  strength  below  was  all  his 
own,  and  throughout  that  long  descent  he 
has  not  a  single  drop  of  water  but  what  he 
brought  himself.  Greater  than  the  Rhine, 
Rhone,  or  Danube,  you  perceive  that  vast 
body  of  water  as  steadily  flowing  between 
its  uniform  banks  among  the  wild  Nubian 
hills  as  in  the  plain  of  Lower  Egypt. 
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The  fertility  of  Egypt  is  entirely  due  to 
the  annual  rise  of  the  Nile,  which  every 
year  overflows  its  banks  and  spreads  over 
the  adjacent  lands,  so  as  to  lay  the  whole 
country  under  water.  Throughout  Middle 
Egypt  the  river  is  accompanied  to  the 
westward  by  an  artificial  channel,  called 
the  Bahr  Yousef,  or  Canal  of  Joseph ;  this 
is  connected  with  the  Nile  by  numerous 
small  streams,  which  serve  to  distribute 
the  water  over  the  valley.  In  Lower 
Egypt,  in  addition  to  the  Rosetta  and  Da- 
mietta  branches  of  the  Nile,  there  are  sev- 
eral subordinate  streams  and  channels, 
some  of  them  of  artificial  construction,  in- 
tended to  serve  the  purpose  of  irrigation, 
and  to  retain  the  waters  of  the  Nile  when 
the  inundation  has  retired. 

The  river  annually  begins  to  rise  about 
the  end  of  June,  and  continues  rising  until 
the  first  of  October,  at  which  time  the  trav- 
eler may  have  the  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing the  singular  appearance  of  the  coun- 
try. It  then  remains  stationary  a  few 
days,  and  afterward  gradually  retires  to 
its  proper  bed.  At  this  period  of  the  year 
the  Nile-waters  are  charged  with  a  thick 
sediment,  a  portion  of  which  is  left  as  a  do* 
posit  upon  the  soil,  to  which  it  imparts  the 
most  fertilizing  properties. 

The  rise  of  the  Nile  is  due  to  the  period- 
ical rains  of  Abyssinia  and  the  countries 
farther  south,  whence  the  river  derives  its 
waten,  and  upon  the  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  of  which  the  height  of  the  inun- 
dation depends. 

The  height  which  the  stream  reaches 
above  its  ordinary  channel  is  carefully  no- 
ted ;  as  the  extent  of  land  subjected  to  ir- 
rigation, and  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  will  remain  under  water,  are  de- 
pendent on  this,  and  the  occurrence  of  a 
good  or  bad 'harvest  may  henceforth  be 
predicted  with  certainty. 

We  know  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity 
that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  have  been 
the  same,  with  respect  to  season  and  dura- 
tion, for  over  8000  yean.  They  are  so 
regular  that  the  value  and  annual  certain- 
ty of  this  gift  regulates  the  public  reve- 
nue ;  for  when,  by  means  of  Nilometers, 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  waters  promise 
an  unusually  prosperous  season,  the  taxes 
are  proportionally  increased. 

At  Cairo,  just  above  the  point  of  the 
delta,  the  ordinary  rise  is  about  23  feet. 
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A  less  rise  than  this  is  insufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  the  husbandman ;  and  a  great- 
er rise  sometimes  occasions  serious  mis- 
chief to  the  villages,  which  are  every  when 
built  on  the  summits  of  mounds-,  so  as  to 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  inundation.  Tht 
limit  of  the  inundation  is  so  marked  that, 
in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  it  is  possible  to 
walk  with  one  foot  on  a  fertile  and  teem- 
ing soil,  and  with  the  other  on  a  barren 
waste.  Every  spot  reached  by  the  water 
is  a  lovely  light  green  color — green,  "  un- 
utterably green,"  save  where  the  mud  vil- 
lages which  here  and  there  lie  hi  the  midst 
of  the  verdure  like  the  marks  of  a  soiled 
foot  upon  a  rich  carpet.  These  villages 
are  mostly  distinguished  by  the  minaret 
of  a  well-built  mosque  or  the  oven -like 
dome  of  a  sheik's  tomb,  screened  by  a 
grove  of  palms.  The  number  of  birds 
one  sees  here  is  unequated  in  any  other 
country:  vultures  and  cormorants,  geess 
and  pelicans,  hoopoes  and  zizacs,  and  the 
white  ibis,  the  gentle  symbol  of  the  god 
Osiris. 

The  waters  of  the  Nile  are  pure  and 
sweet,  and  are  used  by  the  Egyptians  far 
all  ordinary  purposes ;  but  during  the  in- 
undation (and  also  for  some  weeks  previ- 
ously), the  river  is  so  charged  with  sedi- 
ment that  the  water  requires  to  be  filtered 
in  order  to  fit  it  for  drinking,  and  jars  of 
porous  earthenware  are  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooling  and  purifying  it.  The 
changes  in  its  color  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree curious  during  the  inundation.  The 
waters  are  of  a  greenish  hue;  they  after- 
ward change  to  a  deep  brownish  red,  close- 
ly resembling  the  appearance  of  bleed, 
and  again  become  clear  after  subsiding 
into  their  ordinary  channel,  from  Janu- 
ary to  May  the  river  is  of  a  deep  blue  eat- 
on,  and  its  water  peculiarly  sweet  and 
clear. 

According  to  Josephus,  Meaes  was  the 
first  king  of  Egypt.  He  ascended  the 
throne  2320  years  before  Christ,  or  4182 
years  ago.  The  origin,  however,  of  the 
Egyptian  nation,  and  the  history  of  their 
kings,  are  involved  in  the  greatest  obscu- 
rity and  uncertainty.  About  200  yean 
later  Saophis  built  the  great  Pyramid,  and 
40  years  after  Sen-saophis  built  the  sec- 
ond Pyramid.  1920  years  B.C.  Abraham 
arrived  in  Egypt.  During  the  dynasty 
from  Lower  Egypt  in  the  year  1706  &C-, 
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Joseph  arrived,  and  died  1685,  during  the 
am*  dynasty. 

In  the  year  1576,  Amosis,  from  Thebes, 
founder  of  the  Diospolitan  dynasty,  took 
possession  of  the  throne.  This  "was  the 
Una;  "who  knew  not  Joseph."  Four  years 
later  Motes  was  born,  and  in  his  fortieth 
year  he  ned  from  Egypt.  This  dynasty 
reigned  750  years,  at  which  time  the  Ethi- 
opian dynasty  was  founded,  and  lasted 
114  years,  daring  which  time  the  captivity 
of  the  "ten  tribes"  took  place. 

In  664  B.C.  the  dynasty  of  Saltes  was 
established,  which  remained  in  existence 
168  years.  The  Egyptians  had  at  this  age 
attained  to  great  wealth  and  civilisation, 
and  had  established  a  regular  and  well-or- 
ganised system  of  government,  while  the 
greater  number  of  the  surrounding  nations 
were  involved  in  the  grossest  barbarism. 
-  At  length,  in  the  year  625  B.C.,  Camby- 
ses,  emperor  of  Persia,  added  Egypt  to  his 
ether  provinces.  It  continued  attached  to 
Persia  for  198  years,  though  often  in  open 
rebellion  against  its  conquerors. 

Alexander  the  Great  had  little  difficulty 
m  effecting  its  conquest,  which  was  done 
in  the  reign  of  Darius,  886  B.C.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria, which  soon  became  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  commerce,  that  he  intended 
to  establish  in  it  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ins  vast  empire.  On  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagua,  be- 
came master  of  the  country.  Under  this 
able  prince  and  his  immediate  successors 
Eaypt  recovered  the  greater  portion  of  its 
ancient  prosperity,  and  was  for  three  cen- 
turies the  favored  seat  of  commerce,  art, 


The  feebleness  and  indolence  of  the  last 
sovereigns  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  end- 
ing with  Cleopatra,  freilHatsd  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  Romans.  Augustus  pos- 
sessed himself  of  it  after  a  struggle  of 
some  duration,  and  for  the  next  666  years 
it  belonged  to  the  Roman  and  Greek  em- 
pires, constituted  their  most  valuable  prov- 
ince, and  was  for  a  lengthened  period,  as 
it  were,  the  granary  of  Rome. 

In  640  A.D.  Egypt  submitted  to  the  vic- 
torious Amrou,  general  of  the  Caliph  Omar. 
Anerou,  in  his  letter  to  the  caliph  an- 
nouncing the  event,  says,  "  I  have  taken 
the  great  city  of  the  West.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  enumerate  the  variety  of  its 


richness  and  beauty,  and  I  shall  content 
myself  with  observing  that  it  contains  4000 
palaces,  400  baths,  400  theatres  or  places 
of  amusement,  12,000  shops  for  the  sale  of 
vegetables,  and  40,000  tributary  Jews." 

Under  Omar  and  his  successors  it  con- 
tinued until  1171,  when  the  Turkomans  ex- 
pelled the  Caliphs.  The  dynasty  of  the  Ab- 
bassides,  descended  from  Abbas,  uncle  of 
Mohammed,  ruled  Egypt  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  time.  In  the  year  754  Bagdad  was 
founded  and  made  the  seat  of  the  empire, 
and  thirty  years  later  the  famous  Haroun 
al  Raschid,  the  hero  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
ally  of  Charlemagne,  and  dread  of  the  Ro- 
mans, governed  Egypt. 

The  Turkomans  were  again  expelled  by 
the  Mamelukes  in  1250.  The  latter  raised 
to  the  throne  one  of  their  own  chiefs,  with 
the  title  of  sultan,  and  this  dynasty  reign- 
ed over  Egypt  till  1617,  when  the  Mame- 
lukes were  totally  defeated,  and  the  last  of 
their  sultans  put  to  death,  by  the  Turkish 
sultan  Selim.  The  conqueror  did  not, 
however,  entirely  suppress  the  Mameluke 
government,  but  merely  reconstructed  it 
on  a  new  basis,  placing  at  its  head  a  pacha 
appointed  by  himself  who  presided  over  a 
council  of  24  Mamelukes,  beys  or  chiefs. 

This  state  of  things  continued  till  1798, 
when  a  French  army,  commanded  by  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,  landed  in  Egypt.  The 
Mameluke  force  having  been  annihilated 
or  dispersed  in  a  series  of  engagements 
with  the  French,  the  latter  succeeded  in 
subjugating  the  country.  Bonaparte  hav- 
ing returned  to  Franoej  the  French  in 
Egypt  were  attacked  in  1801  by  a  British 
army,  by  which  they  were  defeated,  and 
obliged  to  enter  into  a  convention  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  country. 

The  British  having  not  long  after  also 
evacuated  Egypt,  it  relapsed  into  its  for- 
mer state  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  from 
which  it  was  at  last  rescued  by  the  ability 
and  good  fortune  of  Mehemet  All.  This 
extraordinary  man,  a  native  of  an  obscure 
village  of  Albania,  having  entered  the  mil- 
itary service,  partly  by  his  bravery  and 
partly  by  his  talent  for  intrigue,  raised 
himself  to  the  dignity  of  pacha  in  1804. 
The  viceroyalty  is  hereditary  in  Mehemet 
Ali's  family.  The  present  pacha  is  Seyd 
Pacha,  who  commenced  to  reign  in  1854. 

The  public  affairs  of  Egypt  are  conducted 
by  the  pacha,  who  has  absolute  power,  a*» 
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sisted  by  a  council  of  state,  composed  of 
princes  of  the  blood,  four  generals,  and 
four  grand  dignitaries.  The  ministers  are, 
President  of  the  Council,  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Minister  of  Finance,  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior,  Minister  of  War,  Minis- 
ter of  Marine,  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army,  Chief  of  the  National  Guard,  Di- 
rector of  the  Arsenal,  President  of  Health, 
Governor  of  Alexandria,  and  Governor  of 
Cairo. 

Money. — The  currency  of  Egypt  is  pias- 
tres and  paras.  40  paras = 1  piastre  = about 
6  cents  U.  S.  currency.  An  American  dol- 
lar is  worth  19  piastres,  and  five-franc  pieces 
19  piastres  10  paras.  The  best  money  to 
draw  or  take  to  Egypt  is  sovereigns.  The 
smallest  copper  coin  is  five-para  pieces, 
worth  about  five  eighths  of  a  cent. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  get  money  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  the  traveler  must  make  all  his 
arrangements  before  leaving  Cairo,  and  be 
particular  to  provide  himself  with  plenty  of 
piastres,  twenty,  ten,  and  five-para  pieces. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

The  sea-port  and  commercial  capital  of 
Egypt  contains  about  85,000  inhabitants. 
Principal  hotels  are  H.  de  V  Europe,  on  the 
grand  square,  well  conducted  by  Cyprien 
Mearet,  and  Il.deV  Orient,  The  prices  are 
50  piastres,  or  $2  50  per  day,  which  in- 
cludes breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  and  bed- 
room; a  sitting-room  is  charged  extra;  also 
25  cents  for  service  per  day,  and  the  same 
for  a  candle!  The  price  of  a  boat  for 
landing  should  not  be  over  five  piastres 
(25  cents),  and  from  five  to  ten  will  en- 
able you  to  pass  your  baggage  without  ex- 
amination at  the  custom-house.  The  bet- 
ter plan  is  to  make  a  bargain  with  the 
commissionaire  to  take  you  and  your  bag- 
gage on  shore,  see  it  through  the  custom- 
house, and  land  you  at  the  hotel;  if  he 
will  do  it  for  twenty-five  piastres,  pay  it. 
If  you  do  not  make  a  bargain,  and  escape 
alive  from  the  rapacity  of  the  boatmen, 
who  are  never  satisfied,  no  matter  how 
well  paid,  you  will  experience  a  lively 
time  in  getting  rid  of  the  most  importu- 
nate of  human  beings,  the  Alexandria  don- 
key-drivers. A  crowd  of  New  York  hack- 
men  is  a  heaven  of  repose  in  comparison. 
They  will  hem  you  in  on  every  side,  back- 
ing their  donkeys  at  you,  that  the  only 
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possible  way  to  escape  is  to  mount  one  of 
them.  For  this  ride  you  should  not  pay 
over  one  piastre,  but  they  would  not  he 
satisfied  with  ten ;  a  native  would  not  pay 
half. 

As  you  approach  the  level  shores  of 
Egypt,  gradually  a  column  rises  up  out  of 
the  sea,  and  stands  upon  the  horizon,  faint- 
ly marked  against  the  liquid  sky.  Soon 
after  swarms  of  wind-mills  emerge  from 
the  same  watery  bed;  gradually,  on  the 
extreme  left,  rise  the  pacha's  palace  and 
lofty  harem ;  gleaming  sand-banks  fill  up 
the  interval.  The  buildings  that  come  one 
by  one  into  view  are  Alexandria,  and  the 
tall  column  that  first  attracted  the  stran- 
ger's view  is  known  as  Pompey*s  Pillar. 

This  city  was  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great  882  years  before  Christ.  It  is  ad- 
mirably situated  between  the  west  mouth 
of  the  Nile  and  Lake  Mareotas,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Rosetta  mouth  of  the  Nile 
by  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal,  reopened  in 
1819  by  Mehemet  All.  Its  length  is  48 
miles. 

The  modern  city  is  partly  built  on  the 
celebrated  island  of  Pharos  and  the  isth- 
mus that  connects  it  with  the  main  land. 
The  ancient  city  was  built  on  the  main 
land  opposite  the  present  site. 

Alexandria  has  two  ports — that  on  the 
west,  which  is  the  best,  is  called  the  old 
harbor,  that  on  the  east  the  new. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  canal,  Alexan- 
dria has  increased  wonderfully  in  sixe,  and 
regained  much  of  that  commercial  import- 
ance for  which  it  was  in  ancient  times  so 
celebrated.  It  is  much  indebted  for  mis 
change  to  the  establishment  of  a  steam 
communication  with  India  by  way  of 
Egypt,  as  well  as  by  the  lines  of  steamers 
connecting  it  with  Marseilles,  Trieste,  and 
the  whole  of  the  Levant.  There  are  lines 
now  running  from  Alexandria  to  Corfu  di- 
rect, also  via  Smyrna;  to  Southampton 
via  Malta;  to  Marseilles  via  Malta;  to 
Constantinople  via  Jaffa  and  Beyrout;  to 
Constantinople  direct  (two  lines) ;  to  Mar- 
seilles via  Messina  and  the  Italian  coast; 
to  Trieste  via  Svria  and  via  Malta.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  E^ypt,  and,  consequently, 
Alexandria,  must,  from  its  position,  become 
every  day  of  more  and  more  importance  to 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  population  of  Alexandria  is  very 
14 mixed,"  consisting,  besides  the  native 
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Turks  and  Arabs,  of  Armenians,  Greeks, 
Syrians,  Maltose,  Jew?,  and  Europeans  of 
almost  every  nation,  in  such  numbers  that 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  strangers 
you  notice  in  the  streets  would  not  be  more 
than  a  match  for  the  natives.  The  shops, 
displaying  every  article  of  furniture,  and 
of  male  and  female  attire,  from  the  Pari- 
sian bonnet  of  the  latest  fashion  to  the 
very  humblest  article  of  dress,  all  conspire, 
m  conjunction  with  the  style  of  the  build- 
ings, to  take  away  from  this  place  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  Oriental  city. 

A  recent  English  writer  says  that  "  the 
most  that  can  be  said  for  Alexandria  is 
mat  it  is  an  inferior  Continental  town ;  its 
streets  peopled  with  Englishmen,  Italians, 
and  Greeks,  whose  wives  dress  in  bonnets 
and  Paris  mantles,  and  go  out  shopping  in 
the  afternoon  in  one-horse  clarences  and 
pony  phaetons.  Mosques  there  are,  it  is 
true,  but,  being  in  the  back  streets,  they  are 
anseen  except  by  the  curious  in  such  mat- 
ters. There  are  also  bazars,  but  they  are 
far  from  picturesque,  and  decidedly  dirty. 
As  for  turbans,  I  could  not  but  observe  a 
tendency  in  people  to  wind  cloths  round 
their  heads,  but  it  was  a  hard  race  be- 
tween them  and  the  wearer  of  hats.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  a  great  many  camels,  and 
to  observe  that  there  were  no  trees  but 
palms,  and  no  plants  but  orange-trees  and 
bananas.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  thought 
Alexandria  Eastern  only  in  name,  position 
on  the  map,  and  from  the  fact  of  its  pos- 
sessing Cleopatra's  Needle  and  Pompey's 
Pillar." 

There  are  few  objects  to  detain  the  trav- 
eler more  than  one  or  two  days  in  Alex- 
andria ;  he  will  find,  however,  great  amuse- 
ment in  the  novelty  and  drollery  of  the 
scene  around  him.  Mr.  Prime,  in  his 
"Boat  Life,"  gives  a  most  faithful  and 
graphic  description  of  it.  He  says,  "  The 
Egyptian  donkey  is  the  smallest  imagin- 
able animal  of  the  species;  the  average 
height  is  from  three  feet  and  a  half  to  four 
feet.  These  little  fellows  carry  incredible 
loads,  and  apparently  with  ease.  In  the 
square  were  scores  of  them.  Here  an  old 
Turk,  fat  and  shaky,  his  feet  reaching  to 
within  six  inches  of  the  ground,  went  trot- 
ting across  the  square ;  there  half  a  dozen 
half  naked  boys,  each  perched  between 
two  goat-skins  of  water.  Fonr  or  five  En- 
glish sailors,  full  of  wonderment  at  the 
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novel  mode  of  travel,  were  plunging  along 
at  a  fast  gallop,  and  got  foul  of  the  old 
Turk.  The  boys,  one  of  whom  always  fol- 
lows his  donkey,  however  swift  the  pace, 
belaboring  him  with  a  stick,  and  ingen- 
iously poking  him  in  the  ribs  or  under  the 
saddle  strap,  commenced  beating  each  oth- 
er. Two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen,  India 
passengers,  taking  their  first  donkey-ride, 
became  entangled  in  the  group.  Twenty 
long-legged  single-shirted  fellaheen  rushed 
up,  some  with  donkeys  and  some  with  long 
rods.  A  row  of  camels  stalked  slowly  by, 
and  looked  with  quiet  eyes  at  the  increas- 
ing din ;  and  when  the  confusion  seemed 
to  be  inextricable,  a  splendid  carriage 
dashed  up  the  square,  and  fifty  yards  in 
advance  of  it  ran,  at  all  the  speed  of  a 
swift  horse,  an  elegantly-dressed  runner, 
waving  his  silver  rod,  and  shouting  to 
make  way  for  the  hi^h  and  mighty  some- 
body ;  and  forthwith,  in  a  twinkling,  the 
mass  scattered  in  every  direction,  and  the 
square  was  free  again.  The  old  Turk 
ambled  along  his  way,  and  the  sailors  sur- 
rounded one  of  their  number  who  had  man- 
aged to  lose  his  seat  in  the  hubbub,  and 
whose  curses  were  decidedly  home-like." 

Pompey's  Pillar  is  situated  south  of  the 
present  city,  a  short  distance  from  the 
walls.  Its  height,  including  the  shaft, 
capital,  and  pedestal,  is  100  feet.  The  di- 
ameter at  the  base  is  10  feet.  This  col- 
umn, which  is  in  very  elegant  style,  was 
erected  in  honor  of  Diocletian,  who  be- 
sieged Alexandria  A.D.  296,  which,  after 
eight  months'  defense,  was  obliged  to  ca- 
pitulate, when  thousands  were  massacred 
by  fire  and  sword.  The  monument  was 
erected  by  Publius  after  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  Egypt. 

Cleopatra's  Needles. — These  two  obelisks, 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  east  part  of  the 
city,  near  the  shore,  the  one  standing,  the 
other  lying  down  and  nearly  covered  with 
earth,  are  of  red  granite,  and  formerly 
stood  before  the  Temple  of  Neptune  at  He- 
liopolis ;  one  of  them  is  65  feet  high,  the 
other  70.  Their  diameter  at  the  base  is 
between  seven  and  eight  feet.  They  were 
quarried  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III., 
1495  B.C.,  and  are  consequently  now  8356 
years  old.  Mehemet  Ali  gave  the  fallen 
one  to  the  British  government,  but  they 
concluded  it  was  hardly  worth  the  money 
it  would  cost  to  remove  it.     There  is  one 
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in  Rome  and  one  on  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, Paris,  very  similar,  and  of  the  same 
stone. 

The  Catacomb*. — At  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles  from  the  hotels  may  be  seen 
these  remarkable  tombs.  They  can  be 
reached  by  either  land  or  water;  if  by 
land,  which  is  preferable,  you  pass  some 
ancient  tombs  partially  sunken  in  the  sea ; 
having  been  mistaken  for  baths,  the  natives 
gave  tbem  the  name  ofBagni  di  Cleopatra. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  guide  with 
you  unless  you  have  a  dragoman  by  the 
day. 

The  Patka's  Palace  is  well  worth  a  visit. 
It  is  very  finely  situated  facing  the  sea : 
the  garden  is  beautiful.  Immediately  op- 
posite is  the  Harem,  which  can  not  be  vis- 
ited. 

You  will  not  require  your  passport  again 
In  Egypt.  You  may  either  leave  it  at  the 
consul's,  to  whose  office  it  will  be  sent  from 
the  steamer,  until  your  return  to  Alexan- 
dria, or  take  it  with  you  to  Cairo.  By  all 
means  call  on  our  consul,  who  will  only 
be  too  happy  in  rendering  you  any  service 
in  his  power. 

Before  leaving  Alexandria  it  would  be 
well  to  examine  and  see  if  you  have  every 
thing  requisite  for  your  trip  up  the  Nile 
that  you  can  not  get  reasonably  or  at  all  at 
Cairo.  As  the  shores  are  lined  with  every 
variety  of  game,  of  course  a  fowling-piece 
is  absolutely  indispensable.  A  good  pistol 
is  also  necessary.  Ammunition  is  very 
expensive  in  Egypt ;  bring  a  good  supply 
from  London,  Paris,  or  Malta.  It  can  be 
purchased  at  the  latter  place  as  cheaply  as 
in  London.  A  telescope  and  opera-glass — 
buy  both  in  Paris ;  the  telescope  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Wines  of  all  descriptions 
can  now  be  found  at  Alexandria,  although 
something  might  be  saved  if  coming  (tired 
from  Marseilles ;  and  Marsala,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  some  a  good  wine  on  the  Nile, 
can  be  purchased  at  a  low  price  at  Malta, 
Nearly  every  thing  requisite  for  the  travel- 
er may  now  be  obtained  in  Cairo,  although 
at  a  slight  advance.  The  Latakia  tobacco, 
which  is  the  best  that  grows,  had  better  be 
purchased  in  Alexandria,  if  you  smoke. 

Do  not  make  any  engagement  with  a 
dragoman  until  you  arrive  at  Cairo;  you 
will  find  them  better  there.  The  regular 
price  of  a  dragoman  per  day  in  Alexandria 
is  five  francs  or  sixteen  piastres.  Ach- 
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met,  who  may  be  found  at  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Hotel,  or  on  board  the  steam- 
er after  its  arrival,  is  very  intelligent  and 
trustworthy.  The  author  employed  him 
during  his  stay  in  Alexandria,  and  fixed 
him  much. 

There  is  but  one  theatre  in  Alexandria, 
and  that  very  indifferent. 

As  one  has  plenty  of  time  for  reading 
on  the  Nile,  and  as  it  is  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  volume  to  enter  into  detail  of  Egypt 
and  her  monuments,  we  here  give  a  list  of 
some  of  the  best  works  extant  on  this  sub- 
ject. Wilkinson's  "  Survey  of  Thebes" 
and  "Map  of  Egypt;"  Prime's  "Boat 
Life;"  Wilkinsons  "Ancient Egyptians," 
and  Lane's  "Modem  Egyptians;"  Burdc- 
hardt's,  and  Pococke's,  and  Hamflton's 
"Egypt;"  and  "Murray's  Hand-book" 
of  the  same. 

From  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  distance  ISO 
miles,  fore,  first  class,  £7  90=167  p. ; 
second  class,  $6  10;  time,  7  hours.  Train 
daily. 

CAIRO. 

Cortno— from  whence  all  boats  now  start 
to  make  the  ascent  of  the  Nile,  nothing 
below  that  deserving  particular  notice 

—  contains  a  population  of  400.000  in- 
habitants. The  hotels  are  Shepherd  t, 
Hotel  de  V  Orient,  and  the  Hotel  da  ML 
The  situation  of  the  house  first  men- 
tioned (opposite  the  magnificent  space  or 
square  of  Esbekiyeh)  abounds  In  amus- 
ing scenes,  and  the  excitement  going  en 
before  the  door  from  morning  till  night,  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  fun  and  amusement, 
is  immense. 

Take  a  survey  of  the  scene :  dragomans 

—  black,  yellow,  and  white — splendidly 
dressed  in  flowing  trowsers,  silk  and  satin 
vests,  embroidered  jackets,  and  immense 
turbans,  quarreling  with  the  donkey-own- 
ers, who  are  quarreling  and  finding  fault 
with  the  donkey-drivers,  who  are  doing 
the  same  with  the  donkeys.  The  traveler 
threatens  to  belabor  the  dragoman,  the 
dragoman  does  belabor  the  owner,  the  own- 
er belabors  the  boy,  and  the  boy  the  don- 
key, and  none  of  them  seem  to  care  much 
for  it.  Add  to  this  half  a  dozen  mounte- 
banks ;  a  dozen  dealers  in  relics,  turbans, 
and  handkerchiefs ;  fifty  dogs,  one  of  whom 
is  playing  circus  with  a  monkey  on  Ms 
back;  a  snake-charmer,  with  a -bagful  of 
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'"thi^  all  standing  erect  (if  a 
snake  can  sfeato*),  with  fangs  protruding, 
ready  to  make  a  plunge  at  their  conquer- 
or, who  offers  to  swallow  any  one  of  them 
for  a  shilling,  and  yon  hare  a  faint  idea 
of  what  is  daily  going  on  in  front  of  Shep- 
herd's hotel.  Prices  are  less  than  at  Alex- 
andria, #2  60  per  day ;  service  and  can- 
dles, no  charge. 

Cairo  is  called  Must  by  the  natives :  it 
»  properly  ELKohireh,  "The  Victorious," 
having  been  founded  by  the  Arab  con- 
querors of  Egypt,  which  event  took  place 
in  the  year  970  A.D.  It  is  situated  near 
the  right  ox  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  about 
80  miles  above  the  apex  of  its  delta.  His 
second  only  to  Constantinople  in  size  in 
the  Mohammedan  world,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  the  pacha  and  the  seat 
of  his  government. 

We  would  advise  the  traveler  to  make 
his  first  visit  to  the  Citadel,  from  whence 
he  will  get  an  idea  of  the  bearings  of  the 
different  objects  of  curiosity,  and  be  able 
to  move  round  the  city  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  dragoman,  to  whom,  at  present, 
he  must  be  indebted  for  his  latitude  and 
longitude.  On  your  way  to  and  from  the 
citadel  you  will  visit  the  mosque  of  Tay- 
loon,  the  oldest  in  the  city,  the  mosque 
of  Sultan  Hassan,  the  splendid  mosque  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  the  pacha's  palace,  and  bazar 
ofGboreeh. 

From  she  citadel  is  displayed  a  magnifi- 
cent panorama.  To  the  east  are  seen  the 
obelisk  of  Heliopolis  and  the  tombs  of  the 
Mamelukes;  to  the  south  the  lofty  quar- 
ries of  Mount  Mokattem,  with  ruined  cas- 
tlea,  mouldering  domes,  and  the  remains 
of  other  edifices ;  southwest  and  west  are 
the  grand  aqueduct,  mosques,  and  mina- 
rets, the  Kile,  the  ruins  of  old  Cairo,  and  the 
island  and  groves  of  Rhode;  beyond  the 
river,  on  the  southwest,  the  town  Ghizeh, 

lid  groves  of  sycamore,  fig,  and  palm 
;  still  more  remote,  the  pyramids  of 
Ghizeh  and  Sahara,  and  beyond  these  the 
great  Libyan  desert.  In  the  northern  di- 
rection may  be  seen  the  green  plains  of 
the  delta,  sprinkled  with  white  edifices ; 
and  to  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  spec- 
tator is  the  city  of  Cairo,  with  her  four 
kmndnd  mosques,  whose  sunlit  domes  are 
glistening  in  the  sun.  It  is  a  never-to-be- 
forgotten  sight.  And  at  your  feet  the 
spot  made  memorable. by  Emia  Bey,  who 


escaped  during  the  well-known  massacre 
of  the  Mamelukes  by  leaping  his  horse 
a  frightful  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
wall. 

The  circumstances  of  the  massacre  were 
these:  Early  in  the  spring  of  1811t  Mehe- 
met Ali,  who  by  his  genius  and  daring  had 
caused  himself  to  be  appointed  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  was  obliged  to  be  at  Suez,  to  su- 
perintend the  preparations  for  his  Arabian 
expedition  to  displace  the  Wahabees,  who 
had  driven  the  Turks  from  the  Holy  Land 
of  Arabia,  Mecca,  and  Medina.  While 
there,  he  received  information  that  the 
Mameluke  chiefs,  jealous  of  his  power,  in- 
tended to  waylay  him  on  his  return  from 
Sues.  Instead  of  remaining  until  the  next 
day,  as  was  expected,  he  started  that  night 
pn  a  dromedary,  and  in  ten  hours,  before 
the  break  of  day,  with  four  oat  of  his  eight- 
een attendants,  he  entered  Cairo,  the  dis- 
tance being  80  miles  1  This,  with  other 
plots  and  intrigues  of  the  Mamelukes  which 
he  had  discovered,  determined  him  to  ex- 
terminate all  who  could  be  found.  The 
day  fixed  for  the  ceremony  of  investing  his 
son,  Toosoom  Pasha,  with  command  of  the 
army  was  the  1st  of  March,  1811.  All  the 
principal  chiefs  were  invited  to  be  present. 
When  the  ceremony  was  over  they  mounted 
their  horses,  but,  on  reaching  the  gates,  they 
found  them  dosed.  A  suspicion  of  treach- 
ery immediately  flashed  across  their  minds, 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  shower  of  balls 
from  behind  the  ramparts.  With  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  Emin  Bey,  who  took  the 
fearful  leap  alluded  to  above,  every  soul 
perished.  A  proclamation  was  then  issued 
to  exterminate  every  Mameluke  found  in 
the  city.  Ibrahim  Bey,  with  460  of  his 
followers,  perished  in  the  citadel,  and  near- 
ly 800  in  the  city. 

Cairo  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  groves  of 
mimosas  and  palm-trees.  '  The  interior  of 
the  town  presents  a  bustling  and  animated 
scene  of  traffic,  in  which  Oriental  manners 
and  appearances  are  more  correctly  pre- 
served, and  more  vividly  presented  to  the 
eyes  of  the  stranger,  than  in  any  other  great 
city  of  the  East  in  the  present  day,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Damascus.  The  civ- 
ilizing influences  of  the  West  have  not 
wholly  destroyed  the  charm  of  Oriental 
costumes  and  manners,  and  the  bazars  still 
retain  that  poetry,  and  romance  which  looks 
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you  in  the  face  from  out  every  page  of  the 
Arabian  Nights. 

The  houses  are  solidly  constructed  and 
lofty,  being  mostly  two  stories  high.  The 
roofs,  which  are  flat,  serve  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  are  the  resort  of  the  family 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Most  consid- 
erable houses  inclose  an  open,  unpaved 
court,  Into  which  the  doors  and  windows 
of  the  principal  apartments  open.  The 
front  doors  of  the  larger  houses  are  hand- 
somely carved,  painted,  decorated  with 
Arabic  inscriptions,  and  furnished  with 
iron  knockers  and  wooden  locks.  The 
court-yard  and  ground  commonly  contain 
wells  and  fountains,  and  sometimes  a  hall, 
handsomely  fitted  up,  where  the  master  of 
the  house  receives  visitors.  The  upper 
apartments  are  those  of  the  women  and 
children.  The  mode  of  building  houses  in 
Cairo  is  such  that,  with  the  narrowness  of 
the  street,  they  nearly  meet  at  the  top, 
each  story  projecting  beyond  that  imme- 
diately below  it.  This  is,  however,  com- 
mon in  many  towns  in  hot  climates,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  greater  coolness ; 
and  in  nearly  all  business  streets  the  small 
portion  of  blue  sky  is  shut  out  by  mats, 
awnings,  or  boards.  Under  these  cano- 
pies the  people  gather  to  smoke  and  gos- 
sip, ever  and  anon  pushed  one  side  by  a 
train  of  solemn  camels,  who,  with  nose 
erect,  thread  their  noiseless  way;  here  the 
shopkeeper  reclines  listlessly  in  his  eight 
by  ten  stall,  some  lying  half  asleep,  while 
others  are  stretched  in  profound  repose,  all 
yielding  to  tbe  influence  of  a  climate  as 
delightful  as  it  is  salutary. 

The  city  is  divided  into  different  quar- 
ters, separated  from  each  other  by  gates, 
which  are  closed  at  night.  There  is  the 
Copt  quarter,  the  Jews'  quarter,  and  the 
Frank's  quarter.  By  this  latter  name  ail 
Europeans  are  known  in  Cairo.  There  is 
a  gate-keeper  to  each  gate,  who  is  obliged 
to  open  to  every  proper  person  carrying  a 
lamp.  There  being  no  public  lamps  in 
the  city,  every  person  out  after  dark  is 
obliged  by  law  to  carry  one. 

The  number  of  dogs  in  Cairo  is  fully 
equal  to  those  in  Constantinople,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  siae  of  the  city,  and  their 
habits  are  very  similar.  They  are  more 
divided  into  republics  than  in  Constantino* 
pie,  and  woe  betide  the  "  foreign"  dog  who 
the  frontier  line.     lie  is 


diately  attacked  by  the  entire  tribe,  and 
if  he  succeeds  in  getting  into  his  own  ter- 
ritory again,  he  immediately  turns  on  his 
pursuers,  with  the  confidence  that,  being 
on  his  "  native  heath,"  he  is  safe  from 
harm,  and  ready  to  assume  the  offensive. 

The  principal  buildings  of  Cairo  nearly 
all  date  from  the  reign  of  the  Arabs  and 
the  ancient  sultans  of  Egypt.  We  most 
except,  however,  the  Mosque  of  Mekemrt 
AH,  recently  finished.  It  is  situated  in 
the  citadel,  and  is  fully  equal  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  in  Constantinople.  The  ceil- 
ing is  divided  into  one  large  dome  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  by  four  half  domes  of 
the  same  size,  at  the  four  corners  of  which 
are  four  smaller  domes.  On  tbe  side  to- 
ward Mecca  is  another  half  dome  the  sin 
of  the  first.  The  columns,  which  are  very 
beautiful,  have  ornamental  capitals  sup- 
porting round  arches.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  interior  is  of  Oriental  alabaster, 
and  the  general  effect  is  superb.  The  cit- 
adel is  supposed  to  occupy  tba  site  of  the 
Acropolis  of  tbe  ancient  Egyptian  Baby* 
Ion,  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  still 
more  ancient  city  of  Latopolis,  which  dates 
about  the  same  as  Memphis.  In  1824  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  the  pow- 
der magazine,  when  nearly  4000  people 
perished.  In  addition  to  the  mosque  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  it  contains  the  pacha's  pal- 
ace, with  a  very  fine  garden,  his  harem, 
the  mint,  the  council-chamber,  and  arse- 
nal. The  latter  contains  a  canno*  found- 
ery,  and  manufacture*  of  small  arms  and 
military  equipments. 

Mosque  o/7\#yJo6n.— This  is  on*  of  the 
most  interesting  mosques  of  Cairo  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  it  is  supposed,  at  Least* 
that  is  the  tradition,  that  the  hill  Ealat-d- 
Kebsh,  on  which  it  was  built,  was  the 
same  on  which  rested  Noah's  ark,  also 
the  spot  where  the  ram  was  sacrificed  by 
Abraham.  It  is  the  oldest  mosque  in 
Egypt,  having  been  built  ninety  years  be. 
fore  Cairo  was  founded.  Its  founder  was 
Ahmed  ebn  e"  Tayloon,  who  waa  governor 
of  Egypt  in  868  A.D.,  and  usurped  the 
sovereignty  in  the  same  year.  It  is  toe 
oldest  building  now  extant  built  wirh  point* 
ed  arches.  Its  founder  had  a  circular  stair- 
case built  on  the  outside  winding  round 
the  minaret,  that  he  might  be  abh»  to 
to  the  top  on  horseback. 
In  an.  incjosure  in  the  court  of  the 
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stands  a  trae  to  point  oat  the  place  where 
Noah's  ark  rested! 

The  Mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan  is  consid- 
ered the  finest  in  Cairo.  The  king  had 
the  hand  of  the  architect  cut  off)  that  he 
might  never  be  able  to  construct  another 
like  it.  Its  magnificently  ornamented 
porch,  its  beautiful  and  graceful  minaret 
and  extensive  court,  strikes  every  one  with 
admiration.  In  the  back  part  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  on  which 
jests  a  copy  of  the  Koran.  Above  the 
tomb  are  suspended  three  lamps. 

The  Masque  of  Sultan  Kalaoon,  which 
is  attached  to  the  Morostan,  or  Mad-house, 
is  well  worth  a  visit.  The  tombs  of  him- 
self and  son  are  also  here.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood are  numerous  other  fine  mosques 
and  tombs  of  caliphs  of  the  same  dynasty. 
Here  also  is  that  of  Sultan  Berkook,  and 
his  wile  and  daughter.  Here  may  be  seen 
a*  line  illuminated  copy  of  the  Koran  writ- 
ten by  the  latter,  the  Princess  Fatima. 

The  Mosques  of  ELAthar,  El-Ghoree, 
and  Hassan  Am  are  all  well  worth  a  visit. 
One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  to  be 
seen  when  on  your  visit  to  the  citadel  is 
Beer  Yusef  or  "  Joseph's  Well."      It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  hewn  in  the  rock 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  was  discov- 
ered by  the  Saltan  Saladin  when  erecting 
the  citadel.     It  is  15  feet  in  diameter  and 
270  in  depth,  which  brings  its  bottom  on 
a  level  with  the  Nile,  from  which  its  water 
Is   most   probably  derived.     A  winding 
staircase  leads  to  the  bottom,  where  are 
stationed  two  mules,  which  turn  a  wheel 
at  the  top ;  around  the  wheel  a  rope  is  con- 
tinually revolving,  to  which  are  fastened 
■mall  earthen  jugs  about  four  feet  apart. 
They  descend  bottom  up,  go  through  the 
water  at  the  bottom,  come  up  full,  and 
discharge  at  the  top.    This  is  kept  con- 
tinually going.    The  mules  are  changed 
every  four  hours.     At  the  base  of  the  cit- 
adel is  the  inclosure  where  the  sheik  on 
horseback  rides  over  the  prostrate  forms 
of  the  pilgrims  after  their  return  from 
the  wounded  victims  believing  the 
they  suffer  the  more  blessed  they 


There  are  a  number  of  palaces  in  Cairo 
well  worth  a  visit;  the  principal  are  those 
of  M ehemet  Ali  and  Ibrahim  Pasha,  Nux- 
leh  Hanem,  daughter  of  Mehemot  Ali,  and 
41>b«*  Pasha, 


There  are  a  large  number  of  baths  at 
Cairo,  though  few  of  them  are  very  mag- 
nificent; they  number  about  70  in  all. 
Although  there  are  over  1000  cafes  in  Cai- 
ro, few  of  them  are  worth  visiting. 

Two  of  the  principal  festivals  of  Cairo 
are  the  Departure  of  the  pilgrims  to  Mec- 
ca, and  their  Return.  These  occur  annu- 
ally. The  number  often  amounts  to  7000 
by  the  time  they  arrive  in  the  territory  of 
Mecca,  although  in  former  years  20,000 
was  not  an  unusual  number. 

Every  true  believer  in  the  Prophet  feels 
in  duty  bound,  if  possible,  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca  once  during  his  life- 
time. The  principal  objects  of  attraction 
in  this  procession  are  the  Mahmel  and  Kis- 
weh.  The  origin  of  the  former  was  this : 
The  queen  of  Sultan  Saleh  Mohammed, 
wishing  to  make  the  pilgrimage,  and  wish- 
ing to  have  the  custom  continued  during 
her  dynasty,  sent  yearly  a  splendid  cano- 
py, which  was  borne  by  a  camel  magnifi- 
cently caparisoned.  The  custom  has  been 
continued ;  and,  although  the  camel  has  no 
rider,  he  is  the  chief  attraction  in  the  pro- 
cession. 

The  city  of  Cairo  supplies,  once  a  year, 
the  Kisweh,  or  lining  for  the  Kaaba  of 
Mecca.  It  is  manuafctured  of  rich  silk, 
and  splendidly  embroidered  with  gold. 
This  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
procession — the  new  one  going  to  Mecca, 
and  the  old  one  coming  from  Mecca. 

We  then  have  the  ceremony  of  opening 
the  grand  canal  at  old  Cairo.  This  takes 
place  about  the  middle  of  August,  previous 
to  the  inundation,  when  the  water  has  risen 
sufficiently  high  to  fill  the  canal  and  its 
tributaries  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation. 
This  ceremony  is  performed  with  great 
pomp  by  the  governor  of  Cairo.  The  day 
and  night  are  devoted  to  great  rejoicings, 
feastings,  and  illuminations. 

The  fkes  of  Ramadan,  the  birthday  of 
the  Prophet  Mohammed,  his  granddaugh- 
ter Saydeh,  Zayneb,  and  the  "two  Has- 
sans," are  all  celebrated  with  universal  re- 
joicings. 

The  extensive  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes, 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  city,  are  rety  inter- 
esting ;  but,  like  the  Pyramids  and  Colise- 
um at  Rome,  their  material  has  been  car- 
ried awav  to  serve  in  the  construction  of 
other  buildings.  To  visit  them,  you  fro 
through  the  principal  gate  of  the  city,  Bab 
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e'  Naur,  or  "G*te  of  Victory,"  which  is 
well  worthy  of  observation. 

Sooth  of  the  city  are  many  very  curious 
and  interesting  tombs,  among  which  are 
those  of  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  sons,  with 
other  members  of  his  family. 

One  of  the  excursions  taken  by  all  trav- 
elers who  visit  Cairo,  and  which  is  laid 
down  in  all  guide-books,  is  that  to  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Heliopolis.  At  the 
risk  of  being  condemned  by  other  writers 
for  not  possessing  sufficient  imagination  to 
make  this  excursion  interesting,  the  au- 
thor, as  well  as  his  companion,  thought 
themselves 4 *  tolif  '  in  making  it.  If  a  five 
hours'  ride,  which  monopolizes  the  whole 
day,  half  the  distance  through  deep  warm 
sand,  with  a  burning  sun  beaming  down 
upon  your  head,  you  wish  to  travel  to  see 
a  column  such  as  you  see  at  Alexandria, 
Constantinople,  Paris,  or  Rome,  why,  well 
and  good,  go !  It  may  be  said, ''  But  the 
ancient  city  of  Heliopolis  stood  here. "  We 
think  it  was  Shelley  who  said  there  is  not 
a  spot  of  land  upon  the  habitable  globe  on 
which  a  city  has  not  stood ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  this  single  obelisk,  there  is 
not  a  stone  a  foot  square  indicating  the 
ruin  of  any  thing  here.  To  be  sure,  you 
pass  the  sycamore-tree  under  which  it  is 
said  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  and  Child  rest- 
ed when  they  fled  into  Egypt,  and  where 
they  turned  the  salt  and  muddy  water  of 
a  fountain  near  by  into  a  sweet  and  limpid 
source.  It  was  here  also  that  the  French, 
under  Kleber,  defeated  the  Turks,  March 
19,  1800.  The  sycamore-tree  is  covered 
with  names  which  nobody  reads.  The 
obelisk  at  Heliopolis  is  about  70  feet  high 
above  the  pedestal,  6  feet  2  inches  in  di- 
ameter. Heliopolis,  though  very  cele- 
brated, was  a  town  of  small  size,  not  cov- 
ering over  15  acres,  according  to  the  cir- 
cuit of  its  walls. 

Since  the  erection  of  this  obelisk  by 
Osirtasen,  8600  years  ago,  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile  have  raised  the  surface  of  the 
toil  25  feet  above  the  obelisk's  base,  and, 
in  addition,  it  is  of  course  supposed  it  was 
erected  on  a  mound  of  considerable  emi- 
nence, as  was  and  is  still  the  custom  in 
Egypt. 

The  excursion  to  the  palace  and  gardens 

of  Shoobra  is  very  interesting.     They  are 

situated  about  four  miles  from  the  city. 

The  road  leading  to  them  is  about  120;  feet 
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wide,  shaded  all  the  way  with  beautiful 
acacia-trees,  planted  by  Mehemet  Ali  about 
fifty  years  ago. 

In  the  centre  of  a>  magnificent  garden, 
redolent  with  the  perfume  of  rosea,  gerani- 
ums, and  orange-blossoms,  stands  a  fount- 
ain inclosed  by  a  covered  corridor ;  the  in- 
closure  is  about  800  feet  square,  filled  with 
water.  The  balustrades  surrounding  the 
fountain  are  of  beautiful  Carrara  marble, 
and  the  water  issues  out  of  the  mouths  of 
some  forty  alligators.  The  corridor,  or  pi- 
azza running  round  the  water,  is  beauti- 
fully paved  with  marble.  At  each  corner 
of  the  square  is  a  room  fitted  up  with  di- 
vans; one  is  the  billiard-room,  where  there 
is  an  excellent  full-length  portrait  of  Me- 
hemet Ali;  the  next  the  reception-room; 
next,  dining  apartment:  this  latter  is  most 
magnificent ;  and  in  the  last  corner  the 
offices  of  the  guard.  This  is  the  play* 
ground  of  the  members  of  the  pacha's  ha* 
rem.  In  the  corridor  we  found  numerous 
ingenious  wagons,  worked  by  the  feet  and 
guided  by  the  hand,  capable  of  being  pro- 
pelled around  the  piazza  with  great  rapid- 
ity. In  the  water  are  small  boats,  where 
some  of  the  members  of  the  harem  row 
races  with  the  wagoners  on  the  piazza, 
while  the  pacha  reclines,  surrounded  by 
his  favorite  wives,  in  the  centre  of  the 
fountain,  separated  from  the  others  by  a 
wall  of  rising  and  falling  water  issued  from 
the  mouths  of  the  marble  alligators,  while 
the  black  slaves  hurry  here  and  there  at- 
tending to  the  orders  of  their  mistresses. 

Close  to  this  building,  in  the  same  gat- 
den,  is  another  splendid  kiosk,  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  pacha's  brothers.  It 
is  built  on  an  elevation,  and  commands  a 
lovely  view  of  the  garden,  Nile,  and  sur- 
rounding scenery.  The  principal  apart- 
ment contains  a  lovely  fountain  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  the  walls,  floor,  and  alL  the  surround- 
ings are  of  Oriental  alabaster.  In  the  only 
bedroom  in  the  building,  which  is  small, 
we  found  several  musical  instruments,  gui- 
tar, flute,  etc.,  with  a  small  but  well-se- 
lected library  of  our  best  authors,  in  En- 
glish, French,  and  Italian,  flowers  sur* 
rounded  the  library  in  every  direction, 
making  the  balmy  atmosphere  fragrant 
with  their  perfume.  The  sparkling  fount- 
ains, marble  floors,  arabesque  ceilings,  and 
fragrant  gardens  make  this  place  indeed 
an  earthly  paradise,  creating  a  longing  de* 
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tin  in  the  beholder  to  revel  forever  amid 
its  beauties.  Contiguous  to  this  garden  an 
immense  palace  is  in  process  of  erection ; 
it  is  intended  for  a  harem.  The  oranges 
here  are  the  most  delicious  of  their  species. 

A  very  fine  excursion  may  be  made  to 
tiie  top  of  the  mountains  of  Mokattem,  to 
see  the  petrified  forest  or  wood;  the  dis- 
tance is  about  six  miles. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  excursions 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo  is  that  to  old  Cairo 
and  the  island  of  J&toda— delightful  not 
only  from  the  many  interesting  places  you 
see,  but  for  the  enchanting  ride  and  the  cu- 
rious people  yon  meet. 

Old  Cairo  was  founded  A.D.  688  by  the 
conqueror  of  the  Romans,  Amer  ebn  el  As, 
where  he  also  built  a  mosque  that  still 
bears  his  name.  The  Roman  fortress  or 
station  was  close  by,  and  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  Babylon. 
This  fortress  was  of  great  strength,  and 
withstood  the  attacks  of  the  Arabs  for 
•even  months.  The  mosque  of  Omar  is 
very  large,  and  in  a  very  dilapidated  con- 
dition ;  near  the  door  are  two  columns, 
about  ten  inches  apart :  these  were  former- 
ly the  test  of  a  true  believer  in  the  Prophet. 
Any  person  not  being  able  to  pass  between 
them  was  set  down  as  an  infidel ;  they  now 
say  it  is  a  specific  cure  for  the  rheumatism 
to  pass  through.  There  is  a  Greek  con- 
vent here,  built  over  the  house  occupied  by 
Joseph,  the  Virgin,  and  the  infant  Christ. 
The  Virgin's  chair,  and  numerous  relics 
in  the  way  of  domestic  utensils,  are  shown. 
In  a  side  room  they  exhibit  a  font  in  which 
they  say  the  Savior  was  baptised  I  Our 
donkey-boy,  in  describing  it,  said,  "When 
Christ  little  boy  he  Mussulman ;  fill  him 
water,  dip  little  boy  in,  he  come  out  Chris- 
tian :  water  no  do  little  boy  good."  Old 
Cairo  on  the  river  is-  a  place  of  great  bus- 
tie  and  activity.. 

From  Cairo  you  cross  to  the  island  of 
Soda  or  Moda ;  it  is  about  two  miles  in 
length,  contains  some  beautiful  gardens, 
which  are  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Cairenes. 
It  also  contains  a  powder  magazine  and  the 
Nflometer,  which  latter  adjoins  the  palace 
and  harem  of  Hassan  Pacha.  The  Nilome- 
ter  is  a  graduated  pillar,  about  40  feet  in 
height,  placed  in  a  well  15  feet  wide,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  covered  by  an  ele- 
gant wooden  dome,  which  was  erected 
some  ten  years  since,  the  former  stone  one 


having  been  thrown  down  by  accident. 
The  lowest  height  the  water  ever  rises 
here  is  82  feet ;  40  is  perfect,  but  42  would 
do  immense  injury  to  the  country.  The 
upper  end  of  Rhoda  is  a  lovely  spot,  and 
has  always  been  occupied  as  one  of  the 
residences  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt.  On 
this  spot,  according  to  tradition,  Thermu- 
this,  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  found  the  in- 
fant Moses  in  the  bulrushes. 

A  short  distance  down  the  river  yon 
come  to  the  village  of  the  Dervishes,  whose 
most  remarkable  style  of  worship  is  well 
worth  a  visit  to  behold. 

We  reserve  the  most  interesting  excur- 
sion, that  to  the  Pyramids,  to  the  last,  for 
this  reason :  after  you  have  made  the  ascent 
to  the  top,  rode  there  and  back  again,  yon 
will  neither  want  to  walk  nor  ride  for  sev- 
eral days  to  come ! 

We  would  recommend  travelers  to  make 
an  excursion  from  Cairo  to  the  Pyramids, 
instead  of  from  their  boat  in  going  up  the 
Nile,  for  various  reasons.  The  distance  as 
the  crow  flies  from  old  Cairo  is  about  six 
miles,  but  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December,  at  the  time  visits  are  generally 
made,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  detour  of 
the  dike,  which  makes  the  whole  distance 
going  and  coming  nearly  28  miles  from 
Cairo ;  add  to  that  the  ascent  and  descent 
of  Cheops,  the  visit  to  the  interior,  the 
walk  from  the  beat  up  the  hill,  walking 
through  the  sand  to  the  Sphinx,  and  you 
have  a  hard  day's  work  before  you,  divided 
thus :  11  miles  donkey  riding— ladies  had 
better  take  a  carriage  to  old  Cairo;  that 
will  give  them  but  8  miles  donkey  riding 
— 2  miles  boating,  and  1  mile  walking. 
After  leaving  Ghizeh  you  would  imagine 
the  Pyramids  were  not  over  a  mile  distant ; 
such  is  the  clearness  of  the  noon-day  air  of 
Egypt,  and  so  immensely  do  their  figures 
stand  out  in  the  distant  view. 

Lady  travelers  of  much  bashfnlness  will 
find  considerably  to  condemn  in  the  boat- 
men and  guides  with  whom  they  may  this 
day  be  brought  in  contact.  One  garment 
alone  has  civilization  devoted  to  their  use, 
and  that  often  the  most  ragged  apology  for 
one;  in  fact,  during  the  author's  visit,  and 
that  in  the  company  of  ladies,  he  noticed 
these  full-grown  men  without  the  apology 
at  all. 

The  Pyramids  seem  equally  large  at  a 
distance  of  six  miles  as  at  one.    Arrived  at 
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the  base  of  the  great  Pyramid  of  Cheope, 
and  seeing  the  enormous  size  of  the  masses 
of  stone  of  which  it  is  composed,  the  sense 
ot  awe  produced  by  these  edifices  is  still 
farther  increased. 

In  addition  to  the  three  great  Pyramids 
here,  there  are  three  small  ones  standing 
beside  Cheops,  and  three  small  ones  beside 
the  third.  The  second  and  third  are  sur- 
rounded by  traces  of  square  inclosures, 
and  are  approached  through  enormous 
masses  of  ruins,  as  if  of  some  great  temple, 
while  the  first  is  inclosed  on  three  sides 
by  long  rows  of  massive  tombs. 

By  an  examination  of  the  smooth  casing 
of  the  top  of  the  second  Pyramid,  and  the 
magnificent  granite  blocks  which  form  the 
lower  stages  of  the  third,  we  can  imagine 
what  they  must  all  have  been  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  highly-polished  granite  blocks 
which  we  see  in  the  interior  of  the  great 
Pyramid,  was  no  doubt  the  same  material 
which  composed  its  casing,  and  that  the 
whole  was  covered  with  sculptures.  In 
the  distance  we  see  the  groups  of  Abou- 
Sir,  Sakkara,  and  Dashur.  In  short,  the 
whole  country  seems  a  vastcemetery,  which 
extends  all  along  the  western  ridge  for  20 
miles  behind  Memphis. 

Cheops,  or  the  Great  Pyramid,  is  480  feet 
high,  rising  from  a  base  which  measures 
764  feet  each  way,  and  which  covers  eleven 
acres  of  ground!  It  is  estimated  that 
Cheops  had  employed  100,000  men  for  ten 
years  to  make  the  causeway  from  the  Nile 
to  the  Pyramid,  for  the  purpose  of  convey- 
ing the  stone,  and  860,000  men  twenty  years 
to  build  the  monument! 

The  sheik  at  the  Pyramids  furnishes 
two  Arab  guides  to  help  to  make  the  as- 
cent :  exercise  youself  as  little  as  possible ; 
make  them  do  all  the  work ;  each  guide  will 
take  you  by  a  hand ;  when  half  way  up, 
there  is  a  hollow  in  the  corner  of  the  pyr- 
amid where  you  may  rest,  and  where  your 
guides  will  indirectly  indicate  your  life  is  in 
their  hands,  and  directly  demand  back- 
sheesh. You  having  to  pay  the  sheik  one 
dollar  for  their  services,  will  you  refuse  as 
directed  ?  No  I  nine  chances  out  of  ten,  you 
give  them  something,  as  you  know  a  little 
•Kp,  and  where  would  you  be  ?  Well,  you 
give  them  some  backsheesh ;  when  you  get 
to  the  top  they  will  shout  and  jump,  and 
clap  you  on  the  back,  feel  your  legs,  and 
"good  maasar,"  **  strong  massar,"  "gi  mi 
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backsheesh."  Then  y<mil  take  something^ 
feel  good,  look  down  at  the  glorious  land. 
scape  spread  before  you,  and — gi  em  back, 
sheesh,  and  the  chances  are,  while  you  are 
in  the  queen's  or  king's  chamber,  or  down 
the  well,  they  get  something  more  from 
you.  If  you  tell  them,  when  yon  get 
through  with  them  you  will  give  them 
something,  they  will  tell  you  "the  sheik 
will  take  it  away  if  he  sees." 

That  was  the  author's  experience ;  trav- 
elers can  do  as  they  choose.  There  are 
only  two  chambers  in  this  pyramid  worth 
visiting — the  king's  and  queen's;  in  the 
former  there  is  a  red  granite  sarcophagus; 
but  relic-hunters  have  proved  too  much  for 
it;  it  is  fast  disappearing  under  their  Van- 
dal touch.  "Ha  said  that  Mohamet  Aii 
remarked,  that  when  Europeans  were  cen- 
suring the  Turks  for  their  ignorance  in 
destroying  so  many  relics  of  antiquity, 
they  set  a  very  bad  example  to  those  of 
whom  they  complain. 

The  second  Pyramid  was  built  by  Sen- 
Saopbis,  son  of  Cheops  or  Saophis,  208$ 
years  B.C.  Its  base  is  690  feet  square, 
and  447  feet  high.  It  was  first  opened  in 
the  year  1200,  and  again  closed  up.  There 
is  but  one  chamber  in  this  pyramid  in 
which  there  is  a  sarcophagus  sunk  in  the 
floor.  There  are  two  pasaagea  leading  to 
the  same  chamber. 

The  third  Pyramid,  built  by  Mencheret, 
is  888  feet  square  at  the  base  and  203  feet 
high.  There  is  but  one  chamber  in  this 
pyramid,  in  which  was  found  a  stone  sar- 
cophagus :  this  was  lost  in  a  vessel  going 
to  England ;  but  a  wooden  coffin  and  a 
mummy  found  in  the  passage  leading  to 
the  chamber  are  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

A  short  distance  from  the  Pvramids  fa 
the  Sphinx — as  much  greater  than  all  other 
sphinxes  as  the  Pyramids  are  greater  than 
all  other  tombs.  It  is  now  so  covered  with 
sand  that  only  the  human  part— the  head 
and  body — are  visible.  The  whole  figure 
is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fore  paws,  and  worked  smooth. 
The  cap,  or  royal  helmet  of  Egypt,  has 
been  removed,  but  the  shape  of  the  top  of 
the  head  explains  how  it  was  arranged. 
The  Sphinx  was  a  local  deity  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  was  treated  by  all  in  former 
times  with  divine  honors.  Immediately  un* 
der  his  breast  an  altar  stood,  and  the  amoks 
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of  the  sacrifice  went  up  into  the  gigantic 
nostrils,  now  vanished  from  bis  face.  The 
size  of  the  Sphinx,  as  given  by  Pliny,  is, 
height,  143  feet ;  circumference  round  the 
forehead,  102  feet.  The  paws  of  the  leo- 
nine part  extended  50  feet  in  front.  An 
inscription  cut  on  one  of  the  paws  has  been 
translated  by  Dr.  Young : 

"Thy  form  stupendous  here  the  gods  have 
placed, 
Sparing  each  spot  of  harvest-bearing  land ; 
And  with  this  wondrous  work  of  art  have 
graced 
The  rocky  isle  encumbered  once  with  sand ; 
And  near  thy  Pyramid*  have  bid  thee  stand : 
Not  that  fierce  Sphinx  that  Thebes  erewhlle 
laid  waste, 
But  great  Latona's  servant,  mild  and  bland ; 
Watching  that  prince  beloved  who  fills  the 

Hi  rone 
Of  Egypt's  plains,  and  calls  the  Nile  his  own. 
That  heavenly  monarch  (who  Ids  foes  defies), 
like  Vulcan  powerful,  and  like  Pallas  wise." 

It  is  generally  understood  that  sphinx* 
ea  were  the  giant  representatives  and 
guards  of  royalty.  How  appropriate  a 
guard  this  Sphinx  of  Sphinxes  is  to  these 
tombe  of  tombs !  Though  mutilated  and 
defaced,  the  lonely  Sphinx  still  possesses 
a  strange  and  weird  beauty. 

"  Comely  the  creature  is,  but  the  come- 
liness is  not  of  this  world.  The  once  wor- 
shiped beast  is  a  deformity  and  a  monster 
to  this  generation;  and  yet  you  can  see 
that  those  lips,  so  thick  and  heavy,  were 
fashioned  according  to  some  ancieni  mode 
of  beauty,  some  mode  of  beauty  now  for- 
gotten— forgotten  because  that  Greece  drew 
forth  Cytherea  from  the  flashing  foam  of 
the  <£gean,  and  in  her  image  created  new 
forma  of  beauty,  and  made  it  a  law  among 
men  that  the  short  and  proudly-wreathed 
lip  should  stand  for  the  sign  and  main 
condition  of  loveliness  through  all  genera- 
tions to  come.  Yet  still  there  lives  on 
the  race  of  those  who  were  beautiful  in  the 
fashion  of  the  elder  world,  and  Christian 
girls  of  Coptic  blood  will  look  on  you  with 
the  and,  serious  gaze,  and  kiss  your  chari- 
table hand  with  the  big  pouting  lips  of  the 
very  Sphinx. 

"  Laugh  and  mock  if  you  will  at  the 
worship  of  stone  idols,  but  mark  ye  this, 
ye  breakers  of  images,  that  in'  one  regard 
the  stone  idol  bears  awful  semblance  of 
Deity — unchangefulness  in  the  midst  of 
change — the  same  seeing,  will,  and  intent, 
forever  and  ever  inexorable !  Upon  ancient 
dynasties  of  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian 


upon  Greek  and  Roman,  upon  Arab  and  Ot- 
toman conquerors ;  upon  Napoleon  dream- 
ing of  an  Eastern  empire;  upon  battle 
and  pestilence ;  upon  the  ceaseless  misery 
of  the  Egyptian  race;  upon  keen -eyed 
travelers,  Herodotus  yesterday  and  War- 
burton  to-day;  upon  all  and  more,  this 
unworldly  Sphinx  has  watched  and  watch- 
ed, like  a  Providence,  with  the  same  earn- 
est eyes  and  the  same  sad,  tranquil  mien ; 
and  we  shall  die,  and  Islam  shall  wither 
away,  and  still  that  sleepless  rock  will  lie 
watching  and  watching  the  works  of  a 
new,  busy  race  with  those  same  sad,  earn- 
est eyes  and  the  same  tranquil  mien  ever- 
lasting. You  dare  not  mock  at  the  Sphinx." 
To  the  eastward  of  the  Sphinx,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  distinguishable  only  by 
a  few  mounds  and  shapeless  heaps  of  ruins, 
stood  the  far-famed  ancient  city  of  Mem- 
phis, once  the  capital  of  Egypt.  The  vil- 
lage of  Mitraheny  now  occupies  a  por- 
tion of  its  site.  An  excursion  might  be 
made  to  this  village  from  the  Pyramids  to 
see  the  colossus  of  Remeses,  the  vaulted 
tomb,  and  the  Pyramids  of  Sakkara  and 
Aboo-Sir. 

ASCENT  OF  TnE  NILE. 

The  author  would  here  remark,  previous 
to  making  the  ascent  of  the  Nile,  that  trav- 
elers not  wishing  to  do  so  need  have  but 
little  fear  of  visiting  the  Holy  Land  in  De- 
cember and  January  on  account  of  the 
bugbear  "  rainy  season. ' '  The  author,  dur- 
ing the  month  of  December  and  half  of 
January,  for  the  space  of  forty  consecutive 
days  that  he  was  on  horseback  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Damascus,  Baalbec,  and  Beyrout, 
experienced  but  two  hours  rain  during  the 
whole  time,  and  this  was  in  the  "rainy 
season." 

Boats. — The  time  occupied  in  making 
the  ascent  of  the  Nile  depends  much  on 
the  time  the  traveler  has  to  spare.  To  the 
second  cataract  it  generally  occupies  about 
three  months,  although  there  is  nothing 
special  to  see  above  Aboo-Simbel  but  the 
cataract. 

Distance  from  Cairo  to  Assouan  600 
miles.  From  Assouan,  on  the  first  cata- 
ract, to  Aboo-Simbel,  180  miles. 

If  with  a  party,  you  can  make  a  con- 
tract to  go  to  the  first  cataract  and  back 
for  $800 ;  to  the  second,  and  back  to  Cai- 
ro, $400.    This  includes  boat,  provisions 
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of  the  beat  quality,  all  the  boatmen,  don- 
keys to  visit  the  monuments ;  it  includes 
pay  for  taking  the  boat  over  the  cataracts — 
in  fact,  every  thing.  Get  a  good  dragoman, 
well  recommended,  and  make  a  contract 
with  him ;  draw  up  the  documents  in  pres- 
ence of  the  consul  or  vice-consul,  and  watch 
carefully  that  he  fulfills  all  the  conditions, 
and  you  will  live  better  on  the  Nile  than 
in  the  hotel.  If  you  are  alone,  and  of  good 
disposition,  yon  will  soon  fall  in  with  a  par- 
ty at  the  hotel  to  join.  Going  up  alone 
would  be  stupid,  and  more  expensive,  but 
better  than  with  a  disagreeable  person 
from  whom  you  could  not  separate  after 
having  started.  A  party  of  two  is  also 
too  small,  unless  two  very  dear  friends. 
Four  is  the  best  number ;  five  is  one  too 
many.    Steamers  now  ascend  the  Nile. 

You  must  stipulate  with  your  dragoman 
for  the  number  of  days'  stoppage  to  visit 
the  tombs ;  twenty  will  be  sufficient  if  you 
go  to  the  second  cataract,  and  fifteen  if 
only  to  the  first.  Also  contract,  in  case 
you  should  wish  to  remain  over  that  time, 
how  much  you  must  pay  per  day.  Alao 
see  that  the  number  of  men  mentioned  m 
the  contract  is  sufficient  to  man  the  boat 
properly ;  that  the  vessel  is  thoroughly 
painted  and  varnished ;  and  that  the  sails, 
ropes,  oars,  and  every  thing  are  in  proper 
condition ;  that  the  sailors  will  be  obedient 
to  the  orders  of  the  hirer ;  that  they  will 
be  obliged  to  tow  the  cangia  whenever  ne- 
cessity requires  it.  It  is  customary  to  pay 
one  month  in  advance.  Have  it  well  un- 
derstood that  you  will  in  no  way  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  accident  that  may  hap- 
pen to  the  boat  at  the  cataracts  or  any 
other  place.  If  you  wish  to  go  above  the 
first  cataract  your  boat  must  not  be  of  the 
largest  kind.  Steamboats  commenced  in 
the  winter  of  186S  to  make  regular  excur- 
sions up  the  Nile,  using  less  than  one  third 
the  time  and  half  the  expense. 

After  passing  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Memphis  numerous  villages  occur,  which 
attract  the  traveler's  rczari  as  he  floats 
languidly  along  the  wondrous  Nile;  few 
of  them,  however,  are  of  any  importance. 
Seventy-six  miles  above  Cairo  we  arrive 
at  BenisooSf,  which  lies  on  the  western 
bank.  It  presents  the  usual  picturesque 
grouping  of  mosques,  domes,  and  mina- 
ret*. It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Beylik,  and  residence  of  the  governor.  It 
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has  a  manufacture  of  silk  and  woolen 
goods,  but  is  a  poor  place,  with  very  in- 
different bazars.  The  road  to  the  lovely 
Faioum  valley  and  Lake  Moans  here  leaves 
the  banks  of  the  river. 

Miniehj  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
above  Cairo,  is  a  market  town,  and  the  res- 
idence of  a  nazer  or  under-governor,  who 
is  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  governor  of 
BenisoueC  It  is  considered  one  of  the 
prettiest  towns  on  the  Nile.  It  boasts  of 
numerous  handsome  buildings,  surrounded 
with  date  groves,  and  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  town  there  is  a  sheik's  tomb  be- 
neath a  large  sycamore-tree,  which  pro- 
duces a  very  pleasing  effect. 

Fifteen  miles  above  Minieh,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  are  the  celebrated 
tombs  of  Bctd-hasaan,  or  the  children  of 
Hassan — the  name  of  a  wild  Arab  tribe 
that  once  lived  near  this  spot.  As  the 
distance  from  the  tombs,  when  the  river 
is  low,  is  nearly  two  miles,  the  river  re- 
tiring here  to  the  westward  of  its  bed, 
and  the  walk  is  tedious,  start  early  in  the 
morning,  carrying  with  you  a  lunch,  and 
return  in  the  evening,  visiting  the  same 
day  the  grotto  of  JSpeos  Artemidosy  or  the 
cave  of  Diana. 

The  tombs  of  Beni-hasaan  are  seen  from 
the  distance,  and  appear  as  holes  cut  in  a 
white  wall  of  limestone  rock;  the}*  are 
considered  the  oldest  monuments  of  Egypt, 
before  or  during  the  time  of  Joseph,  being 
of  an  earlier  date  than  those  of  Thebes. 
They  are  all  ornamented  with  colored  fig- 
ures representing  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  old  Egyptian  race,  and  curi- 
ous as  showing  how  gay  and  agile  these 
ancient  people  could  be,  who  in  their  arch- 
itecture and  sculptures  appear  so  solemn 
and  immovable.  The  colors  are  preserved 
with  wondrous  freshness,  and  the  drawing 
full  of  life  and  vigor. 

On  some  of  the  walls  are  hunting  scenes ; 
women  playing  musical  instruments ;  in- 
flicting the  bastinado  on  both  sexes ;  man- 
ufacturing linen ;  nearly  all  trades  are 
represented:  brick-makers,  glass-blowers, 
potters,  goldsmiths,  a  barber  shaving  a 
customer,  and  another  cutting  toe-nails; 
women  performing  various  feats  of  agility, 
throwing  up  three  balls  and  catching  them 
at  once,  etc.  One  tomb  contains  colored 
pictures  of  the  different  animals,  fish,  and 
birds;  conspicuous  among  the  latter  is  th» 
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white  ibis,  symbol  of  the  god  Osiris,  vol- 
taren cormorants,  pelicans,  and  hoopoes. 
One  of  these  tombs  has  long  been  famous 
for  containing  the  representation  of  the 
presentation  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  Pha- 
raoh, bat  the  best  authorities  now  ignore 
the  whole  thing,  for  several  reasons :  first, 
the  nnmberis  not  correct;  second,  the  name 
of  the  person  present  is  neither  Pharaoh 
nor  Joseph ;  and  third,  there  is  no  present- 
ation at  all;  in  addition,  the  word  "  cap- 
tives" is  written  oyer  the  strangers.  Un- 
der the  floor  of  these  chambers  are  pits 
where  the  dead  were  buried. 

The  traveler  will  notice  here  that  nearly 
every  figure  or  picture  painted,  the  artist 
has  written  over  it  tohcU  he  intended  to 
represent;  what  a  serviceable  custom  it 
would  be  for  many  of  our  portrait-paint- 
ers to  adopt !  From  Beni-hassan  to  Skekh- 
Abadek  is  15  miles.  This  was  the  ancient 
Antinoe,  built  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  in 
honor  of  his  favorite  Antinoos,  who  was 
here  drowned  in  the  Nile.  The  remains 
of  a  theatre  are  all  that  is  to  be  seen  of  this 
ancient  city. 

Behind  the  -village  of  E'Dayr,  a  short 
distance  from  Antinoe,  is  a  very  remarka- 
ble painting  in  a  grotto,  representing  a  co- 
lossus on  a  sledge,  indicating  clearly  the 
method  adopted  by  Egyptians  in  moving 
heavy  weights.  There  are  nearly  200  fig- 
ures pulling  a  rope  attached  to  a  sledge, 
on  which  there  is  a  colossus  24  feet  hi^h, 
and  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  stands 
a  figure  pouring  out  oil  to  facilitate  the 
movement;  standing  on  the  knee  of  the 
figure  is  a  man  keeping  time  to  the  song, 
that  they  may  all  pull  together.  Standing 
around  are  numerous  other  figures  con- 
nected with  the  operation. 

Along  the  eastern  shore  the  hills  for 
some  distance  are  perforated  with  square 
holes,  deserted  dwellings  of  the  dead.  It 
is  said  that  Sheik  Hassan  lived  in  one  of 
these  caves  for  twelve  years,  with  his  wife, 
two  daughter?,  and  little  son.  A  small 
island  was  here  in  the  river,  on  which  he 
cultivated  lentiles;  his  daughters  married 
in  the  village  opposite.  One  day  his  child 
succeeded  in  getting  on  the  island  to  play, 
when  a  crocodile  carried  him  off.  The 
sheik  immediately  disappeared,  and  with 
him  the  island !  nothing  but  the  cave  re- 
mains. Here  crocodiles  begin  to  be  more 
frequently  seen. 


Ten  miles  above  Antinoe  are  the  grot- 
toes of  Tel  d  Amdma, 

We  now  arrive  at  Afan/hloot,  a  third- 
rate  town  of  declining  importance.  '  Five 
miles  higher  up,  in  the  mountain  range  op- 
posite, are  the  celebrated  crocodile-mummy 
caves,  where  thousands  of  crocodiles,  fine- 
ly preserved,  are  piled  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing, with  an  occasional  Bprinkling  of  a 
" human,"  supposed  to  be  the  feeders  of 
these  ancient  gods.  Here,  amid  the  sa- 
cred dust,  the  devout  admirer  of  old  Egyp- 
tian theology  may,  if  he  choose  to  explore 
them,  obtain  experience  of  the  pleasures  of 
suffocation. 

Notwithstanding  Thomas  Legh,  Esq., 
M.P.,  an  English  traveler  in  1816,  left  two 
of  his  guides  dead  and  one  dyinjr,  killed  by 
the  vileness  of  the  atmosphere,  retracing 
bis  steps  before  he  reached  the  chambers 
of  the  nrammies,  our  daring  countryman, 
W.  C.  Prime,  Esq.,  succeeded  in  thorough- 
ly exploring  these  pits,  and  bringing  a 
large  number  of  the  mummies  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  (See  his  "BoatLife  in  Egypt.") 

Otioot,  or  Stout,  lies  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Nile,  and  is  the  largest  town  in  Up- 
per Egypt.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Lycopolis,  or  City  of  the  Wolf,  and 
contains  a  governor's  palace,  built  by  Ibra- 
him Pacha  while  governor  of  Upper  Egypt, 
and  several  handsome  mosques ;  some  of 
its  bazars  are  little  inferior  to  those  of 
Cairo.  It  is  the  starting-point  for  the  cara- 
vans proceeding  to  the  interior.  There 
are  numerous  catacombs  and  caves  in  the 
vicinity :  in  one  of  the  latter  John  of  Ly- 
copolis lived  for  fifty  years ;  it  was  here  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  sent  his  eunuch  Eu- 
tropius  from  Constantinople  to  obtain  in- 
formation in  regard  to  his  success  in  the 
civil  war,  this  Egyptian  monk  being  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  gift  of  miracles  and 
knowledge  of  futurity. 

From  Osioot  to  Girgeh  the  distance  is  80 
miles.  This  town  contains  an  old  Latin 
eonvent,  the  first  of  the  kind  founded  in 
Egypt :  there  is  nothing  of  importance  to 
be  seen  here. 

From  Girgeh  an  excursion  can  be  made 
to  the  ruins  of  Abydus,  which  city,  in  the 
time  of  Remeses  the  Great,  stood  next  to 
Thebes :  the  distance  is  about  ei/ht  miles. 
The  boat  mav  be  sent  to  Bellianch,  and 
there  await  your  return.  The  ruins  are 
not  of  very  much  importance. 
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Thirty-fire  miles  higher  up,  on  the  east 
bank,  is  Keneh,  a  rather  pleasant  town.  It 
contains  a  government  factory,  extensive 
manufactures  of  earthenware,  and  a  fine 
government  school.  It  is  an  important 
mart  for  agricultural  produce,  and  for  the 
trade  with  Arabia  and  Central  Africa. 
Many  of  the  dancing-girls  called  Ghawa- 
see  reside  here ;  they  are  not  allowed  to 
dance  at  Cairo. 

A  short  distance  below  Keneh,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  we  pass  the  re- 
mains of  the  magnificent  temple  of  Den- 
dera.  This  temple,  or  at  least  the  portico, 
was  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  whose  name  may  be  seen  in  the 
portico,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Emperors 
Claudius,  Nero,  and  Caligula;  here  are 
also  the  names  of  Ptolemy  Caesar,  son  of 
Julius  Caesar,  and  Cleopatra,  who  are  rep- 
resented on  the  back  wall.  * 

From  Keneh  to  Thebes  the  distance  is  48 
miles.  A  short  distance  above  Keneh  is 
Kofi,  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Coptos.  The  latter  was  formerly  the  start- 
ing-point for  an  extensive  caravan  traffic, 
which  proceeded  thence  across  the  desert 
to  the  port  of  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  from  its  name  that  of  its  modern  de- 
scendants of  the  Egyptian  race  (the  Copts) 
is  derived:  between  Keneh  and  Thebes 
the  scenery  is  exceedingly  fine.  The  The- 
ban  palm  here  begins  to  mingle  with  that 
of  the  date.  Vegetation  is  exceedingly 
rich ;  luxuriant  crops  of  Indian  corn  and 
sugar-cane  are  seen  in  the  fertile  plain  that 
stretches  beside  the  river's  bank. 

Thebes. — The  most  celebrated  and  mag- 
nificent of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Egypt ; 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs 
when  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  and 
whose  remains  exceed  in  extent  and  grand- 
eur all  the  most  lively  imagination  can  de- 
pict. No  written  account  can  ever  give 
an  adequate  impression  of  the  effect,  past 
and  present,  of  its  temples,  palaces,  obe- 
lisks, colossal  statues,  sphinxes,  and  sculp- 
tures of  various  kinds.  They  coutinue 
from  age  to  age  to  excite  the  awe  and  ad- 
miration of  the  spectator.  To  have  seen 
the  monuments  of  Thebes  is  to  have  seen 
the  Egyptians  as  they  lived  and  moved 
before  the  eyes  of  Moses.  To  have  seen 
the  tombs  of  Thebes  is  to  have  seen  the 
whole  religion  of  the  Egyptians  at  the  most 
solemn  moments  of  their  lives.  Nothing 
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that  can  be  said  about  them  will  prepare 
the  traveler  for  their  extraordinary  grand- 
eur. 

"  Not  all  proud  Thebes*  unrivaled  valla  contain. 
The  world**  great  empress  on  the  Egyptian 

plain, 
That  spreads  her  conquest  o'er  a  jfri^fend 

states, 
And  pours  her  heroes  through  a  hundred  gate*, 
Two  hundred  horsemen  and  two  hundred  cam 
From  each  wide  portal  issuing  to  the 


It  is  possible  to  see  the  whole  of  these  stu- 
pendous ruins  in  three  days,  but  the  trav- 
eler had  better  make  it  six. 

The  most  striking  of  the  ruins  are  those 
of  Karnak  and  Luxor,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river,  with  Memnonium  and  Afedmtt 
Haboo  on  the  western  side.  The  sanc- 
tuary of  Ammon,  n  small  granite  edifice 
founded  by  Osirtaaen,  with  the  vestiges 
of  the  earliest  temples  around,  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  vast  collection  of  palaces  and 
temples  which  is  called  Karnak.  Beside 
these  temples  a  few  miserable  Arabs  dwell, 
whose  chief  subsistence  is  derived  from  the 
visits  of  travelers,  to  whom  they  sell  scraps 
of  papyrus,  mummy  cases,  coins,  and  sim- 
ilar objects  of  antiquarian  interest,  many 
of  them  suspiciously  modern  in  appear- 
ance. 

The  principal  ball  in  the  palace  of  Kar- 
nak, which  there  can  be  no  doubt  is  the 
Temple  of  Ammon,  the  Jupiter  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, is  818  feet  long  by  160  broad,  and 
its  roof  is  supported  by  184  columns  of 
70  feet  in  height  and  11  in  diameter.  The 
approach  to  this  stupendous  structure  is 
through  an  avenue  of  colossal  sphinxes 
which  is  upward  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
connects  the  remains  of  tTarwir  w jth  those 
of  Luxor. 

The  palace  of  Luxor,  though  inferior  to 
those  of  Karnak,  is  also  of  vast  dimensions. 
Its  principal  entrance  is  most  magnificent. 
On  either  side  of  the  doorway  stood  two 
obelisks,  or  monoliths,  each  formed  out  of 
a  single  block  of  red  granite  80  feet  high 
and  8  feet  square,  and  most  beautifully 
sculptured ;  one  of  these  was  conveyed  to 
Paris,  and  now  stands  in  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. Between  the  obelisks  and  propyka 
are  two  colossal  statues,  each  measuring 
about  44  feet  from  the  ground.  This  pal- 
ace is  now  in  a  most  ruinous  state,  but 
many  of  the  pillars  are  yet  standing.  It* 
whole  length  is  800  feet  long  by  200  broad. 

The  ruins  on  the  western  side  of  the 
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Kfle  are  sot  less  interesting.  Behind  the 
rains,  at  the  end  of  a  Ion*  ravine  which 
winds  into  the  heart  of  the  Libyan  Mount- 
ains, are  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  excavated 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  their  walls  cov- 
ered with  a  profusion  of  paintings  and 
sculptures,  white  stucco,  brilliant  with  col- 
ors, fresh  as  they  were  thousands  of  years 
ago.  No  modern  galleries  or  halls  could 
be  more  completely  ornamented;  but, 
splendid  as  they  would  be  even  as  palaces, 
their  interest  is  enhanced  by  being  what 
they  are. 

44  Every  E  ryptian  potentate,  but  espe- 
cially every  Egyptian  king,  seems  to  have 
begun  his  reign  by  preparing  his  sepul- 
chre. It  was  so  in  the  case  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, where  each  successive  layer  marked 
the  successive  year  of  his  reign.  It  was 
equally  so  in  these  Theban  tombs,  where 
the  longer  or  shorter  reign  can  be  traced 
by  the  extent  of  the  chambers  or  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  finish.  In  one  or  two 
instances,  you  pass  at  once  from  the  most 
brilliant  decorations  to  rough  unhewn 
rock.  At  the  entrance  to  each  tomb  he 
stands,  making  offerings  to  the  sun,  who, 
with  his  hawk's  head,  wishes  him  a  long 
life  to  complete  his  labors." 

Manv  of  these  tombs  are  400  feet  in 
depth.  The  principal  ones  are  "  Belzoni's 
Tomb,"  called  after  that  enthusiastic  anti- 
quary. It  was  occupied  by  Osiris,  father 
of  Remeses  II.  It  is  marked  No.  17; 
Brace's  or  Harpers*  tomb  was  occupied  by 
Bemesea  III.  Its  depth  is  405  feet.  In 
the  series  of  small  chambers  in  the  two 
first  passages  we  have  strong  evidences  of 
the  style  and  elegance  in  which  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  lived.  In  the  kitchen,  we 
see  them  killing  oxen,  roasting  beef,  mak- 
ing pastry,  kneading  dou^h,  and  drawing 
wine.  In  a  room  opposite  them  are  rep- 
resentations of  boating  on  the  Nile,  with 
views  of  the  cabin,  showing  the  richness 
of  the  furniture  of  the  same.  Next,  an 
armory,  containing  representations  of  all 
the  implements  of  war,  weapons  of  offense 
and  defense.  On  one  of  the  walls  is  a 
splendid  representation  of  two  harpers. 
There  are  twenty-one  of  these  tombs  now 
open  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  traveler. 

On  the  east  of  this  range  of  hills  are  the 
tombs  of  priests  and  private  individuals. 
These  are  generally  small ;  some  of  them, 
however,  are  much  larger  than  any  of  the 


kings— that  of  the  priest  Assassef,  who 

must  have  been  of  enormous  wealth ;  it  is 
the  largest  of  all  the  sepulchres  at  Thebes. 
After  going  down  stairs,  making  half  a 
dozen  turnings,  then  up  stairs,  then  half  a 
dozen  more  turns  right  and  left,  ascending 
and  descending  six  times,  you  come  to  the 
sacred  lnclosure,  traveling  through  vari- 
ous courts  and  balls  to  the  distance  of 
nearly  900  feet !  The  ground  occupied  by 
this  sepulchre  is  nearly  one  and  a  quarter 
acres! 

Between  Medinet  Habou  and  Koornoh 
lie  the  remains  of  the  Memnonium.  Its 
proportions  are  immense  (540  feet  long  by 
200),  and  its  sculptures  bo  beautiful  that  it 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
structures  of  Thebes. 

Among  the  ruins  of  the  Memnonium  are 
the  fragments  of  the  stupendous  colossal 
statue  of  Remeses  the  Great.  It  has  been 
broken  off  at  the  waist,  and  the  upper  part 
now  lies  prostrate  on  the  ground.  This 
enormous  statue  measures  68  feet  round 
the  shoulders,  and  13  feet  from  the  crown 
of  the  head  to  the  top  of  the  shoulders. 
The  Arabs  have  scooped  millstones  out 
of  his  face,  but  you  can  still  see  what  he 
was — the  largest  statue  in  the  world.  Re- 
meses rested  here  in  awful  majesty,  after 
the  conquest  of  tho  whole  of  the  then 
known  world.  Next  to  the  wonder  ex- 
cited by  the  boldness  of  this  sculpture  is 
the  labor  that  must  have  been  exerted  to 
destroy  it — to  destroy  these  countless  stat- 
ues that  strew  the  plains  of  Thebes.  The 
conclusion  that  all  come  to,  and  which  the 
Persian  hatred  of  idols  justify,  is— Cam- 
by-ses. 

The  two  immense  colossi — one  of  them 
commonly  known  as  the  Vocal  Memnon 
(the  statue  that,  according  to  ancient  tra- 
dition, uttered  musical  sounds  when  the 
rays  of  the  morning  sun  first  glowed  above 
the  eastern  mountains) — stand,  like  lonely 
landmarks,  hoary,  blackened,  time-worn, 
and  defaced,  in  the  midst  of  the  Theban 
plain,  in  front  of  the  space  between  the 
Memnonium  and  the  Mounds  of  Medinet 
Habou. 

From  Thebes  to  Assouan  (the  first  cata- 
ract), distance  125  miles. 

We  first  pass  Esnk,  the  Latopolis  of  the 
Romans.  There  is  not  hint?  now  remaining 
of  that  once  important  city  but  the  portico 
of  its  temple.    This  town  is  the  head- 
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quarters  of  the  Ghewazee,  or  dancing  girls 
of  the  Mamelukes,  who  were  banished  from 
Cairo  for  offending  the  rules  of  the  author- 
ities. It  contains  some  manufactures  of 
pottery  and  cotton  shawls.  The  entrepot 
for  the  Seonaar  caravan,  and  the  principal 
commercial  place  in  Upper  Egypt. 

From  Esne  to  Assouan  the  distance  is  92 
miles.  Id  passing  up  there  is  a  place 
where  the  valley  is  crossed  from  east  to 
west  by  a  range  of  mountains ;  this  is  the 
seat  of  the  ancient  sandstone  quarries,  from 
whence  the  ancient  Egyptians  procured  a 
great  portion  of  the  materials  employed  In 
their  wonderful  structures.  At  this  spot 
ends  the  limestone  range  of  hills  from 
which  were  dug  the  materials  of  almost  all 
the  temples  of  Egypt,  and  the  sandstone 
continues  to  the  tint  cataract,  where  it 
changes  to  the  granite  range,  from  which 
the  Nile  issues  from  out  of  the  mountains 
of  Nubia.  From  here  came  the  colossal 
statue  of  Barneses,  the  column  at  Borne,  at 
Paris,  at  Constantinople,  and  at  Alexan- 
dria. At  Heliopolis  we  see  the  first  of  its 
race,  and  here,  immediately  east  of  Assou- 
an, we  see  the  last,  hewn  out,  but,  like  the 
mammoth  stone  at  Baalbec,  never  removed 
from  its  birthplace. 

Aigoum,  the  ancient  Syene,  lies  imme- 
diately below  the  first  cataract,  and  is  the 
frontier-town  of  Egypt.  It  haa  few  ruins 
of  any  importance,  but  contains  a  mosque 
(of  Amer),  and  does  considerable  trade  in 
■laves  from  Abyssinia. 

Opposite  Assouan  lies  the  island  of  EL- 
enaoiiime.  It  is  about  one  mile  in  length, 
and  contains  nothing  of  much  interest— a 
granite  gateway,  temple  of  Chnubis,  god 
of  inundations,  and  a  mutilated  statue  of 
granite.  The  first  cataract  may  be  passed 
at  any  season  of  the  year,  the  fall  being 
only  6  feet  the  whole  distance.  The  boats 
go  to  the  east  of  the  island  of  Biggeh  going 
up  (towed  by  a  rope),  and  come  down  on 
the  west  side. 

Seven  miles  above  we  come  in  sight  of 
the  small  island  of  Philat,  only  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  covered  with  palms,  and  a 
dense  and  beautiful  foliage,  and  crowned 
with  a  long  line  of  majestic  temples  and 
colonnades.  Between  these  two  islands 
the  river  dashes  in  eddies  and  torrents 
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over  rocks  and  islets.  The  principal  build- 
ing on  the  island  is  the  Temple  of  Isis,  but 
the  whole  is  modern  compared  with  the 
old  Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  It  was 
built  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Greek 
Ptolemies.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
rooms  it  contains,  although  on  aT  very 
small  scale,  is  that  representing  the  death 
of  Osiris,  his  embalmment,  burial,  resur- 
rection, and  enthronement  as  judge  of  the 
dead. 

From  Assouan  to  the  Second  Catarad  the 
distance  is  220  miles.  The  Nile  now  is  not 
the  Nile  of  Egypt  The  two  ranges  of  hiUg 
inclose  the  river  so  closely  that  there  is  lit- 
tle or  no  cultivation.  You  now  pass  tombs 
continually  occupying  the  position  of  cas- 
tles on  the  Rhine.  They  are  nearly  all  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  if  we  except 
Derr,  the  capital  of  Nubia,  and  Ibreem  and 
Farayg. 

Throughout  the  Nile  valley  now,  the 
banks  being  so  high,  the  water  is  raised 
from  the  river  by  means  of  a  scuba  or  *&a» 
doof.  The  sakia  is  a  large  wheel  worked 
by  a  buffalo,  around  which  a  number  of 
jars  are  attached ;  the  revolutions  of  the 
wheel  dip  the  jars  in  the  river  and  empty 
them  into  the  canal,  whence  it  becomes 
distributed  over  the  surrounding  fields; 
and  as  the  natives  use  all  the  grease  m 
the  country  to  grease  their  long  black  hair, 
you  have  day  and  night  a  sound  like  the 
hum  of  a  swarm  of  flies,  as  lazily  you  float 
along  beneath  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 
Tl)e  shadoof  consists  of  a  pole  and  bucket, 
worked  across  a  horizontal  bar  supported 
upon  two  pillars  of  wood :  it  is  worked  by 
the  hand. 

Aboo-Simbtl, — Up  to  this  point  there  are 
few  towns  of  much  importance ;  merely  a 
succession  of  villages  and  date -groves. 
But  *h*  magnificent  temple  of  Aboo-Simbel 
is  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
ruins  of  Nubia,  and,  indeed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Thebes,  of  all  those  throughout 
the  Nile  valley ;  for  this  reason,  that  every 
other  Egyptian  temple  is  more  or  less  xa 
ruins.  This,  from  being  hewn  out  of  the 
rock,  is  in  all  its  arrangements  as  perfect 
now  as  when  it  was  left  unfinished  by  Ba- 
rneses himself. 
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Wbsthkb  the  traveler  intends  visiting 
Mount  Sinai,  where  Hoses  delivered  the 
Law  to  the  assembled  tribes  of  Israel,  or  no, 
we  would  strongly  recommend  his  spend- 
ing a  day  or  two  at  Suez.  It  was  formerly 
quite  a  trip,  when  obliged  to  ride  thirty 
hoars  on  a  camel.  Now  the  railroad  is 
finished,  and  the  time  is  four  hours.  The 
romance  of  the  Desert,  however,  is  gone ; 
not  only  have  they  a  railway,  but  a  tele- 
graph line  between  Cairo  and  Suez. 

Sues  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name ;  the  Red  Sea  dividing 
at  Its  northern  extremity  into  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba  and  Suez.  The  peninsular  region 
inclosed  between  these  two  gulfs  is  a  rug- 
ged mountainous  wilderness,  and  the  scene 
of  the  journey  of  the  hosts  of  Israel ;  and 
Suez,  from  the  nature  of  the  mountains  on 
the  Egyptian  side,  must  have  been  the  spot 
where  they  crossed. 

The  fare  from  Cairo  to  Suez  is  $5  87, 
that  is,  moond-ckusfbre.  The  author,  the 
day  previous  to  starting  for  Suez,  was  in- 
formed by  an  English  gentleman  that  "  he 
came  over  hi  a  first-class  car,  and  with  him 
all  passengers  who  paid  for  second-class 
psassgm) ;"  that "  they  had  but  two  classes 
of  can,  but  advertised  first,  sctbnd,  and 
third  class ;"  and  as  the  first-class  fare  is 
nearly  double,  the  author  bought  a  second- 
class  ticket  to  prove  the  fraud,  and  he  was 
pot  in  the  first-class  car  with  those  who 
paid  double. 

The  town  of  Suez  now  contains  about 
6000  inhabitants ;  it  has  been  brought  into 
prominent  notice  of  late  years  by  the  ex- 
tensive travel  on  the  overland  route.  The 
overland  route  is  all  sea,  with  the  exception 
of  the  distance  from  Cairo  to  Suez.  It  is 
likewise  the  place  of  embarkation  for  the 
Mohammedan  pilgrims  from  Egypt  and 
the  countries  of  Northern  Africa  on  their 
way  to  the  holy  cities.  The  sailing  is  ex- 
cellent here,  as  you  can  always  have  a 
good  breeze  blowing;  it  commences  usu- 
ally from  the  land  in  the  morning,  and 
dies  away  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

There  are  nearly  always  four  or  five  large 
first-class  English  steamers  lying  here,  but 
they  can  not  come  within  five  miles  of  the 


city,  there  being  no  channel,  and  the  rise 
and  fell  of  the  tide  so  much  that  any  trav- 
eler can  do  as  the  Israelites  did  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day  without  the  water  com- 
ing much  over  his  boots.  We  asked  our 
boatman  if  he  knew  any  thing  about  the 
host  of  Pharaoh  and  the  Israelites :  ' * Yes, 
he  knew  all  about  it;  it  was  all  a  mis- 
take." It  was  not  the  Egyptians  who  fol- 
lowed the  Israelites,  but  a  "  lot  of  rascally 
Bedouin  Arabs;"  that  Moses  knew  all 
about  the  tide,  and  he  arrived  when  it  was 
low  water ;  and  when  the  Bedouins  were 
in  the  gulf,  the  tide  came  up  and  drowned 
them ;  and  to  put  the  question  beyond  dis- 
pute and  clinch  his  argument,  "  Wouldn't 
the  boatmen  have  found  the  chariots  when 
the  tide  went  out  ?" 

To  visit  the  "  Fountain  of  Moses"  (Am 
Mousd),  hire  a  boat  instead  of  passing 
round  the  head  of  the  gulf.  You  can  run 
down  with  a  fair  wind,  and  land  within 
two  miles  of  the  spot ;  walk  up,  and  if  you 
want  a  camel-ride,  for  twenty-five  cents 
one  of  the  fellahs  who  reside  here  on  a 
small  piece  of  land  irrigated  by  the  brack- 
ish water  will  supply  you  with  the  luxury. 
The  sensation  of  a  first  camel-ride  is  very 
queer.  The  animal  kneels  down  to  enable 
you  to  mount,  and  when  he  commences  to 
rise,  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  you 
retain  your  seat.  The  shore  about  here 
abounds  with  numerous  handsome  shells. 

Near  Suez,  a  little  to  the  north,  are  the 
remains  of  the  sluices  of  the  ancient  Canal 
of  Ar$inoi,  which  connected  the  Nile  with 
the  Red  Sea.  It  was  commenced  by  Se- 
sostris  and  finished  by  Ptolemy  Pkiladel- 
phus.  Subsequent  to  the  time  of  the  Bo- 
mans  It  was  neglected,  and  allowed  to  fill 
up  with  sand.  It  was  reopened  by  the 
Caliph  Omar  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
corn  to  the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina. Its  course  is  directly  north  as  fisr 
as  the  Bitter  Lakes,  or  Shekh  Hanaydik, 
thence  directly  west  to  the  Nile.  One 
half  its  distance  is  the  site  of  the  proposed 
French  canal ;  and,  being  160  feet  wide, 
would  be  an  immense  saving  to  stockhold- 
ers of  that  enterprise,  as  the  sand  could 
easily  be  shoveled  out. 

To  visit  Mount  Smcu\  take  a  boat  to  7V>r, 
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and  camels  from  there  to  the  convent, 
which  lies  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Moses,  or  Jebel  Mousa. 

The  Concent  of  Mount  Sinai  is  very  cel- 
ebrated. It  is  inhabited  by  between  twen- 
ty and  thirty  monks  of  the  Greek  Church. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  the  piety  of  the  Em- 
press Helena,  mother  of  Constantine*  by 
whom,  in  the  fourth  century,  a  small 
church  was  erected  on  or  near  the  spot,  in 
commemoration  of  the  place  where  the 
Lord  appeared  to  the  future  lawgiver  of 
Israel  in  the  burning  bush.  A  few  months 
after  its  completion  one  of  the  monks  was 
informed  in  his  sleep  that  the  corpse  of  St 
Catharine,  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  Al- 
exandria, had  been  transported  by  angels 
to  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak  of  the 
surrounding  mountains.  The  monks  as- 
oended  the  mountain  in  procession,  found 
the  bones,  and  deposited  them  in  their 
church,  which  thus  acquired  an  additional 
claim  to  the  veneration  of  the  Greeks, 

The  route  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  which 
we  now  proceed,  is  usually  to  return  to 
Alexandria,  via  Cairo,  and  take  a  steam- 
er to  Jaffa.  If  the  weather  will  not  per- 
mit landing  at  Jaffa,  continue  on  to  Bey- 
rout  ;  proceed  from  thence  to  the  ruins  of 
Baal  bee,  then  to  Damascus,  and  up  through 
the  centre  of  Palestine  to  Jerusalem.  Buy 
your  ticket  only  to  Jaffa ;  and  if  the  steam- 
er can  not  land  passengers,  they  require 
nothing  extra  for  landing  you  at  Beyrout. 

The  other  route  is  to  cross  the  desert  of 
Arabia  on  camels,  which  is  now  seldom 
done,  it  being  any  thing  but  an  interest- 
ing journey.  The  author  went  from  Al- 
exandria to  Beyrout  by  steamer,  not  being 
able  to  land  at  Jaffa,  consequently  can  not 
describe  the  journey  across  the  desert  from 
personal  experience.  He  will  therefore 
quote  a  few  pages  from  the  interesting  au- 
thor of  "Eothen,"  who  made  the  journey 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  banks  of  the  Kile. 

"  As  long  as  you  are  journeying  in  the 
interior  of  the  desert  you  have  no  particu- 
lar point  to  make  for  as  your  resting-place. 
The  endless  sands  yield  nothing  but  small, 
stunted  shrubs ;  even  these  fail  after  the 
first  two  or  three  days,  and  from  that  time 
you  pass  through  valleys  dug  out  by  the 
last  week's  storm,  and  the  hills  and  the 
▼alleys  are  sand,  sand,  sand,  still  sand,  and 
only  sand;  and  sand  again. 

"  The  earth  is  so  aamely  that  you  turn 
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your  eyes  toward  heaven — toward  heaven, 
I  mean,  in  the  sense  of  sky ;  you  look  to 
the  sun,  for  he  is  your  task-master,  and  by 
him  3'oa  know  the  measure  of  the  work 
you  have  done,  and  the  measure  of  the 
work  that  remains  for  you  to  do.  He 
comes  when  you  strike  your  tent  in  the 
early  morning,  and  then  for  the  first  boon 
of  the  day,  as  you  move  forward  on  your 
camel,  he  stands  at  your  near  side,  tod 
makes  you  know  that  the  whole  day's  tofl 
is  before  you ;  and  then  for  a  while,  for » 
long  while,  you  see  him  no  more,  for  jot 
are  veiled  and  shrouded,  and  dare  not  look 
upon  the  greatness  of  bis  glory;  but  tot 
know  where  he  strides  overhead  by  the 
touch  of  his  flaming  sword. 

"  No  words  are  spoken ;  but  your  Ante 
moan,  and  your  camel  sighs,  your  skb 
glows,  your  shoulders  ache ;  and  for  sights 
you  see  the  pattern  and  -web  of  the  silk 
that  veils  your  eyes,  and  the  glare  of  the 
outer  light.  Time  labors  on ;  your  skis 
glows,  your  shoulders  ache,  your  Ante 
moan,  your  camels  sigh,  and  you  see  the 
same  pattern  in  the  silk,  and  the  same 
glare  of  light  beyond.  But  conquering 
time  marches  on,  and  the  descending  sa 
has  compassed  the  heaven,  and  now  Boftlt 
touches  your  right  arm,  and  throws  your 
lank  shadow  over  the  sand  right  along  oa 
the  way  to  Persia.  Then  again  you  look 
upon  hMace ;  for  his  power  is  all  veiM 
in  his  beauty,  and  the  redness  of  flamei 
has  become  the  redness  of  roses ;  the  nh\ 
wary  cloud  that  fled  in  the  morning  now 
comes  to  his  side  once  more — comes  Mash- 
ing,  yet  still  comes  on — conies  banning 
with  blushes,  yet  comes  and  clings  to  his 
side. 

( '  Then  begins  your  season  of  rest.  The 
world  about  you  is  all  your  own,  and  there 
where  you  are  will  you  pitch  your  solitary 
tent,  and  there  is  no  living  thing  to  dia- 
puto  your  choice.  When  at  last  the  spot 
had  been  fixed  upon,  we  came  to  a  h«K; 
one  of  the  Arabs  would  touch  the  chest  of 
my  camel,  and  utter  a  peculiar  gurgling 
sound.  The  beast  instantly  understood 
and  obeyed  the  sign,  and  slowly  sunk  un- 
der me  till  she  brought  her  body  level 
with  the  ground.  Then,  gladly  enough, 
I  alighted.  The  rest  of  the  camels  were 
turned  loose  to  browse  upon  the  shrubs  of 
the  desert,  where  shrubs  there  were,  or, 
where  these  failed,  to  wait  for  the  small 
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quantity  of  food  that  was  allowed  them 
oat  of  our  stores. 

"  My  servants,  helped  by  the  Arabs,  bas- 
ted themselves  in  pitching  the  tent  and 
kindling  the  fire.  While  this  was  doing  I 
used  to  walk  away  toward  the  east,  con- 
fiding in  the  print  of  my  foot  as  a  guide 
for  my  return.  Apart  from  the  cheering 
voices  of  my  attendants  I  could  better 
know  and  feel  the  loneliness  of  the  desert. 
The  influence  of  such  scenes,  however,  was 
not  of  a  softening  kind,  but  filled  me  rath- 
er with  a  sort  of  childish  exultation  in  the 
self-sufficiency  which  enabled  me  to  stand 
thus  alone  in  the  wideness  of  Asia.  A 
short-lived  pride ;  for  wherever  man  wan- 
ders he  still  remains  tethered  by  the  chain 
that  links  him  to  his  kind.  And  so,  when 
the  night  closed  round  me,  I  began  to  re- 
turn—-to  return,  as  it  were,  to  my  own 
gate.  Reaching  at  last  some  high  ground, 
I  could  see,  and  see  with  delight,  the  fire 
of  our  small  encampment ;  and  when  at 
last  I  regained  the  spot,  it  seemed  a  very 
home  that  had  sprung  up  for  me  in  the 
midst  of  these  solitudes. 

"  Sometimes,  in  the  early  part  of  my 
journey,  the  night -breeze  blew  coldly; 
when  that  happened,  the  dry  sand  was 
heaped  up  outside  round  the  skirts  of  the 
tent,  and  so  the  wind,  that  every  where  else 
could  sweep  as  he  listed  along  those  dreary 
plains,  was  forced  to  turn  aside  in  his 
course,  and  make  way,  as  he  ought,  for  the 
Englishman. 

"  Then  within  my  tent  there  were  heaps 
efluxuries — dining-rooms,  dressing-rooms, 
libraries,  bedrooms,  drawing-rooms,  orato- 
ries, all  crowded  into  the  space  of  a  hearth- 
rag.  The  first  night,  I  remember,  with  my 
books  and  maps  about  me,  I  wanted  a  light ; 
they  brought  me  a  taper,  and  immediately, 
from  out  of  the  silent  desert,  there  rushed 
in  a  flood  of  life,  unseen  before.  Monsters 
of  moths,  of  all  shapes  and  hues,  that  nev- 
er before,  perhaps,  had  looked  upon  the 
shining  of  a  flame,  now  madly  thronged 
into  my  tent,  and  dashed  through  the  fire 
of  the  candle  until  they  fairly  extinguish- 
ed it  with  their  burning  limbs.  Those 
who  had  failed  in  obtaining  this  martyr- 
dom suddenly  became  serious,  and  clung 
despairingly  to  the  canvas. 

11  When  the  cold,  sullen  morning  dawn- 
ed, and  my  people  began  to  load  the  cam- 
els, I  always  felt  loth  to  give  back  to  the 
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waste  this  little  spot  of  ground  that  had 
glowed  for  a  while  with  the  cheerfulness 
of  a  human  dwelling.  One  by  one  the 
cloaks,  the  saddles,  the  baggage,  the  hund- 
red things  that  strewed  the  ground  and 
made  it  look  so  familiar— *11  these  were 
taken  away  and  laid  upon  the  camels.  A 
speck  on  the  broad  track  remained  still  im- 
pressed with  the  mark  of  patent  portman- 
teaus and  the  heels  of  London  boots ;  the 
embers  of  the  fire  lay  black  and  cold  upon 
the  sand,  and  these  were  the  signs  we  left. 

"Once  during  this  passage  my  Arabs 
lost  their  way  among  the  hills  of  loose 
sand  that  surrounded  us,  but  after  a  while 
we  were  lucky  enough  to  recover  our  right 
line  of  march.  The  same  day  we  fell  in 
with  a  sheik,  the  head  of  a  family,  that 
actually  dwells  at  no  great  distance  from 
this  part  of  the  desert  during  nine  months 
of  the  year ;  the  man  carried  a  matchlock, 
and  of  this  he  was  inordinately  proud,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  novelty  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  contrivance.  We  stopped  and 
sst  down,  and  rested  a  while,  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  talk.  There  was  much  that  I 
could  have  liked  to  ask  this  man,  but  he 
could  not  understand  Dhemetri's  lan- 
guage, and  the  process  of  getting  at  his 
knowledge  by  double  interpretation  through 
my  Arabs  was  tedious.  I  discovered,  how 
ever,  and  my  Arabs  knew  of  the  met,  that 
this  man  and  his  family  lived  habitually 
for  nine  months  in  the  year  without  touch 
ing  or  seeing  either  bread  or  water.  The 
stunted  shrub  growing  at  intervals  through 
the  sand  in  this  part  of  the  desert  enables 
the  camel  mares  to  yield  a  little  milk,  and 
this  furnishes  the  sole  food  and  drink  of 
their  owner  and  his  people.  During  the 
other  three  months  (the  hottest,  I  suppose) 
even  this  resource  fails,  and  then  the  sheik 
and  his  people  are  forced  to  pass  into  an* 
other  district.  You  would  ask  me  why 
the  man  should  not  remain  always  in  that 
district  which  supplies  him  with  water  dar- 
ing three  months  of  the  year,  but  I  don't 
know  enough  of  Arab  politics  to  answex 
tile  question. 

"The  sheik  was  not  a  good  specimen 
of  the  effect  produced  by  this  way  of  liv- 
ing. He  was  very  small,  very  spare,  and 
sadly  shriveled — a  poor,  over-roasted  snipe 
— a  mere  cinder  of  a  man.  I  made  him 
sit  down  by  my  side,  And  gave  him  a  piece 
of  bread  and  cup  of  water  from  out  of  my 
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goatskins.  This  was  not  very  tempting 
drink  to  look  at,  for  it  had  become  turbid, 
and  was  deeply  reddened  by  some  color- 
ing-matter contained  in  the  skins ;  but  it 
kept  its  sweetness,  and  tasted  like  a  strong 
decoction  of  Russian  leather.  The  sheik 
sipped  this,  drop  by  drop,  with  ineffable 
relish,  and  rolled  his  eyes  solemnly  round 
between  every  draught,  as  though  the 
drink  were  the  drink  of  the  Prophet,  and 
had  come  from  the  seventh  heaven.  An 
inquiry  about  distances  led  to  the  discov- 
ery that  the  sheik  had  never  heard  of  the 
division  of  time  into  hours. 

"  About  this  part  of  my  journey  I  saw 
the  likeness  of  a  fresh-water  lake.  I  saw  it, 
as  it  seemed,  a  broad  sheet  of  calm  water, 
stretching  far  and  fair  toward  the  south — 
stretching  deep  into  bending  creeks,  and 
hemmed  in  by  jutting  promontories,  shelv- 
ing smoothly  off  toward  the  shallow  side ; 
on  its  bosom  the  reflected  fire  of  the  sun 
lay  playing,  and  seemed  to  float  as  though 
upon  deep,  still  waters. 

"  Though  I  knew  of  the  cheat,  It  was 
not  till  the  spongy  foot  of  my  camel  had 
almost  trodden  in  the  seeming  lake  that  I. 
could  undeceive  my  eyes,  for  the  shore- 
line was  quite  true  and  natural.  I  soon 
saw  the  cause  of  the  phantasm.  A  sheet 
of  water,  heavily  impregnated  with  salts, 
had  gathered  together  in  a  vast  hollow  be- 
tween the  sand-hills,  and,  when  dried  up 
by  evaporation,  had  left  a  white  saline 
deposit.  This  exactly  marked  the  space 
which  the  waters  had  covered,  and  so  traced 
out  a  good  shore-line.  The  minute  crys- 
tals of  the  salt,  by  their  way  of  sparkling 
in  the  sun,  were  made  to  seem  like  the 
dazzled  face  of  a  lake  that  is  calm  and 
smooth. 

"  The  pace  of  the  camel  is  irksome,  and 
makes  your  shoulders  and  loins  ache,  from 
the  peculiar  way  in  which  you  are  obliged 
to  suit  yourself  to  the  movements  of  the 
beast;  but  one  soon,  of  course,  becomes 
inured  to  the  work,  and,  after  my  first  two 
days,  this  way  of  traveling  became  so  fa- 
miliar to  me  that  (poor  sleeper  as  I  am)  I 
now  and  then  slumbered  some  moments 
together  on  the  back  of  my  camel. 

uOn  the  fifth  day  of  my  journey  the 
air  above  lay  dead,  and  all  the  whole  earth 
that  I  could  reach  with  ray  utmost  sight 
and  keenest  listening  was  still  and  lifeless 
as  some  depeopled  and  forgotten  world  I 
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that  rolls  round  and  round  in  the  heavens 
through  wasted  floods  of  light.    The  sun 
grew  fiercer  and  fiercer,  shone  down  more 
mightily  now  than  ever  on  me  he  shone 
before,  and  as  I  drooped  my  head  under 
his  fire,  and  closed  my  eyu  gfraiwft  the 
glare  that  surrounded  me,  I  slowly  fell 
asleep — for  how  many  minutes  or  moments 
I  can  not  tell,  but  after  a  while  I  was 
gently  awakened  by  a  peal  of  church-bells 
— my  native  bells~the  innocent  bells  of 
Marlen,  that  never  before  sent  forth  tbeir 
muaic  beyond  the  Blaygon  Hills.    My  first 
idea,  naturally,  was  that  I  still  remained 
fast  under  the  power  of  a  dream.   I  roused 
myself,  and  threw  aside  the  silk  that  cov- 
ered my  eyw9  and  plunged  my  bare  face 
into  the  light.    There,  at  least,  I  was  well 
enough  awakened ;  but  still  those  old  Mar- 
len bells  rang  on,  not  ringing  for  joy,  but 
properly,  prosily,  steadily,  merrily  ringing 
for  church.    After  a  while  the  sound  died 
away  slowly.     It  happened  that  neither  I 
nor  any  of  my  party  had  a  watch  by  which 
to  measure  the  exact  time  of  its  lasting, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  about  ten  minutes  had 
passed  before  the  bells  ceased.     I  attrib- 
uted the  effect  to  the  great  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  perfect  dryness  of  the  clear  air  through 
which  I  moved,  and  the  deep  stillness  of 
all  around  me.     It  seemed  to  me  that 
these  causes,  by  occasioning  a  great  ten- 
aion,  and  consequently  susceptibility  of 
the  hearing  organs,  had  rendered  them  li- 
able to  tingle  under  the  passing  touch  of 
some  mere  memory  that  must  have  swept 
across  my  brain  in  a  moment  of  sleep. 
Since  my  return  to  England,  it  has  bees 
told  me  that  like  sounds  have  been  beard 
at  sea,  and  that  the  sailor,  becalmed  un- 
der a  vertical  sun  in  the  midst  of  the  wife 
ocean,  has  listened  in  trembling  wonder  to 
the  chimes  of  his  own  village  bells. 

"After  the  fifth  day  of  my  journey  I  as 
longer  traveled  over  shifting  hills,  bat 
came  upon  a  dead  level — a  dead  level  bad 
of  sand— quite  hard,  and  studded  with  small 
shining  pebbles. 

"The  heat  grew  fiercer;  there  was  as 
valley  nor  hollow,  no  hill,  no  mound,  by 
which  I  could  mark  the  way  I  was  mak- 
ing. Hour  by  hour  I  advanced,  and  ssv 
no  change ;  I  was  still  the  very  centra  of 
a  round  horizon.  Hour  by  hour  I  ad- 
vanced, and  still  there  was  the  same,  aad 
the  same,  and  the  same,  and  the  same 
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circle  of  flaming  sky,  the  same  circle  of 
tand  still  glaring  with  light  and  fire. 
Over  all  the  heaven  above,  over  all  the 
earth  beneath,  there  was  no  visible  power 
that  could  balk  the  fierce  will  of  the  sun ; 
he  rejoiced  like  as  a  strong  man  to  ran  a 
race ;  his  going  forth  was  from  the  end  of 
the  heaven,  and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends 
of  it ;  and  there  was  nothing  hid  from  the 
heat  thereof.  From  pole  to  pole,  and  from 
the  east  to  the  west,  he  brandished  his 
fiery  sceptre  as  though  he  had  usurped 
all  heaven  and  earth.  As  he  bid  the  soft 
Persian  in  ancient  times,  so  now,  and 
fiercely  too,  he  bid  me  bow  and  worship 
him ;  so  now,  in  his  pride,  he  seemed  to 
command  me,  and  say,  *Thou  shalt  have 
none  other  God  but  me.*    I  was  all  alone 


before  him.  There  were  these  two  pitted 
together,  and  face  to  face— the  mighty  sun 
for  one,  and  for  the  other  this  poor,  pale, 
solitary  self  of  mine,  that  I  always  carry 
about  with  me. 

"But  on  the  eighth  day,  and  before  I 
had  turned  away  from  Jehovah  for  the 
glittering  god  of  the  Persians,  there  ap- 
peared a  dark  line  upon  the  edge  of  the 
forward  horizon,  and  soon  the  line  deep- 
ened into  a  delicate  fringe  that  sparkled 
here  and  there  as  though  it  were  sown 
with  diamonds.  There  then  before  me 
were  the  gardens  and  the  minarets  of 
Egypt,  and  the  mighty  works  of  the  Nile, 
and  I — the  eternal  Ego  that  I  am — I  had 
lived  to  see,  and  I  saw  them." 
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From  the  earliest  ages  of  authentic  his- 
tory, Palestine  (with  whose  ancient  and  sa- 
cred history  every  reader  is  familiar)  has 
been  the  object  of  cariosity  at  once  ardent 
and  enlightened.  Since  the  time  that 
Abraham  crossed  the  Euphrates  (8780 
years  ago)  a  solitary  traveler,  down  to  the 
recent  massacres  in  that  unhappy  country, 
Syria  has  been  looked  upon  with  greater 
attention,  and  described  with  greater  ac- 
curacy and  minuteness,  than  any  other 
portions  of  the  ancient  world.  There  are 
authors  of  reputation  who  state  that  they 
have  read  over  two  hundred  different  works, 
and  still  knew  nothing  about  it  until  they 
had  seen  it.  It  would  be  at  variance  with 
the  original  design  of  this  work  to  give  a 
description  of  the  natural  feelings  of  the 
traveler,  as  experienced  by  the  author  in 
seeing  the  land  of  the  Patriarchs  for  the 
first  time,  when  there  are  so  many  descrip- 
tions to  which  he  can  refer ;  he  will  only 
say  here  that  for  many  years  it  had  been 
his  great  desire  to  see  the  land  where  lived 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Joseph;  to  see  the 
city  conquered  by  David  and  enriched  by 
Solomon;  to  see  the  spot  on  which  our 
Savior  gave  up  the  ghost  to  redeem  man- 
kind, and  where,  on  the  same  spot,  the 
godlike  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  1088  years 
later,  planted  the  standard  of  the  Cross, 
and  rescued  the  Holy  City  from  Moham- 
medan rule  after  a  possession  of  460 
years. 

Although  his  first  feelings  were  those 
of  unbounded  joy,  they  soon  were  changed 
to  holy  sorrow,  as  on  every  side  the  evi- 
dence was  conclusive  that  He  indeed  "  had 
mon,"  when  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try there  is  hardly  a  single  symptom  of  ei- 
ther commerce,  comfort,  or  happiness. 

On  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean there  is  a  long  strip  of  country,  bound- 
ed on  the  west  by  the  River  Jordan,  and 
nowhere  exceeding  fifty  miles  in  its  ex- 
tremest  breadth.  This  is  the  ancient  Ca- 
naan, or  Palestine,  properly  so  called,  from 
the  name  of  the  Philistines,  who  were  ex- 
pelled thence  by  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Three  of  those  tribes,  however — those  of 
Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh — had  territory 
assigned  to  them  east  of  the  Jordan.  That 
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of  Reuben  immediately  east  of  the  Deed 
Sea,  Gad  north  of  that,  Manasseh  north  of 
that,  immediately  east  of  the  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee, and  from  these  three  tribee  are  sprang 
the  present  wild  and  wandering  tribes  of 
Bedouins. 

The  length  of  Palestine  from  Dan  to 
Beersheba  is  about  180  miles.  In  Pales- 
tine, as  in  Greece,  every  traveler  is  struck 
with  the  smallness  of  the  territory;  but, 
like  that  once  powerful  country,  erenu 
have  made  it  large ;  and  limited  as  was  to 
territory,  it  is  quite  certain  that  its  fertility 
was  very  great — so  actually  marvelous  thst 
it  supported  not  merely  in  comfort,  bat  in 
good  opulence,  a  population  infinitely  more 
numerous  than  any  other  territory  of  like 
extent  ever  supported  either  in  ancient  or 
in  modern  times.  Even  in  the  times  of 
Moses  the  fighting  men  numbered  above 
half  a  million,  which,  according  to  the 
usual  manner  of  estimating  the  whole 
population  by  the  number  of  its  fighting 
men,  would  give  over  2,500,000  souls.  We 
have  also  the  authority  of  Josephus,  who 
states  that  in  the  time  of  Titus  the  little 
province  of  Galilee  alone  furnished  100,400 
fighting  men.  Of  the  present  population 
there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion.  M'Cal- 
loch,  quoting  from  Bowring*s  Report  of 
Syria,  says  it  contains  175,000  Jews,  and 
Mr.  Porter,  a  resident  of  Damascus  for  fite 
years,  gives  the  number  of  native  Jews  of 
Syria  at  15,000 ;  and  those  who  have  cone 
from  every  country  on  the  globe  to  visit 
the  graves  of  their  fathers  and  lay  their 
dust  by  their  side,  and  who  are  residents 
of  the  four  holy  cities  of  Jerusalem,  He- 
bron, Tiberias,  and  Safet,  amount  in  all  to 
9000,  making  a  total  of  24,000  instead  of 
175,000!*  It  is  very  hard  to  get  at  the 
exact  population,  and  writers  sometimes 
make  very  random  guesses.  The  present 
population,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  information,  is  about  1,900,080, 
divided  into  1,800,000  Mohammedans 
(Arabs),  280,000  Maronites  (or  Latins), 
80,000  Druses,  120,000  Greek  Christians, 
50,000  Syrians,  25,000  Jews,  and  20,000 

*  According  to  the  Almanac  de  Goths,  po*- 
llehed  for  1861,  the  whole  Jewish  population  of 
Turkey  in  Asia  is  only  80,000. 
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Turks.  The  last  are  the  rulers  of  the 
country,  every  person  occupying  any  gov- 
ernment position  in  Syria  being  a  Turk. 

The  following  works  may  be  read  with 
great  interest  on  Syria  and  Palestine : 
Prime's  "  Tent-life  in  the  Holy  Land  ;" 
Thompson's  "  The  Land  and  the  Book ;" 
Robinson's  u  Researches  ;"  Burckhardt's 
"Travels  in  Syria;"  and  Murray's  "  Hand- 
book of  Syria  and  Palestine."  We  have 
made  copious  extracts  of  descriptions  from 
Prof.  Hughes1  "  Treasury  of  Geography," 
a  work  of  unusual  accuracy,  which  our  own 
vision  has  confirmed. 

Although  anciently  the  possessions  of 
the  Israelites  were  confined  within  com- 
paratively narrow  limits,  it  must  be  borne 
In  mind  that  those  limits  were  frequently 
and  greatly  extended  by  war  and  conquest. 
In  the  time  of  Solomon,  for  instance,  the 
extent  of  his  kingdom  was  very  great,  in- 
cluding a  great  portion  of  Syria — it  must 
be  remembered  Palestine,  or  the  Holy 
Land,  is  only  a  portion  of  the  territory  of 
Syria — and  stretched  in  the  northeasterly 
direction  as  far  as  the  River  Euphrates. 

Of  the  vastness  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Jews  in  the  time  of  Solomon  no  more 
striking  evidence  can  bo  required  than  is 
afforded  by  the  details  which  are  given 
in  the  First  Book  of  Kings  of  the  enor- 
mous outlay  bestowed  by  him  upon  the 
Temple  and  other  buildings. 

In  the  year  721  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  overrun  by  the  Assyrians,  and  Judah 
in  its  turn  was  conquered  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. The  Chaldeans,  the  Medes,  and 
Persians  ruled  over  this  once  fertile  and 
populous  expanse  of  country  until  they 
were  in  turn  invaded  and  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  the  division 
of  the  vast  territories  which  that  brilliant 
conqueror  brought  under  his  single  rule, 
Judah  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  and  remained  subject  to 
the  Syrians  or  Egyptians  until  180  B.C., 
when  John  Hyrcanus  successfully  revolt- 
ed against  the  Syrians,  and  assumed  the 
crown  of  king  and  pontiff  alike.  This 
double  power,  royal  and  ecclesiastical,  re- 
mained in  the  Asmonean  dynasty  until 
Antony  gave  the  kingdom  to  Herod  the 
Great,  a  prince  of  an  Idumean  family. 

To  a  people  so  intensely  national  as  the 
Jews,  this  subjection  to  a  foreign  ruler 
who  differed  so  widely  from  them  in  relig- 


ion, and  who  despised  them,  and  was  de- 
tested by  them  in  return,  could  not  but  be 
irksome  to  them.  The  consequence  was, 
they  were  continually  revolting. 

But  the  Roman  power  was  too  vast,  and 
its  policy  too  inflexible  to  be  successfully 
resisted  by  a  people  so  depressed  as  the 
Jewish  people  even  then  were. 

Irritated  by  frequent  revolts  of  subjects 
whom  they  so  much  despised,  the  Romans 
at  length,  under  Vespasian,  determined  to 
inflict  upon  the  Jews  a  chastisement  so 
severe  as  finally  to  crush  them ;  and  after 
a  long  and  terrible  siege,  in  which  it  is 
said  by  Josephus  no  fewer  than  1,100,000 
were  killed,  and  100,000  taken  prisoners, 
it  was  taken  by  Vespasian's  son  Titus  in 
the  year  71  A.D.  The  Temple  and  all 
the  principal  edifices  were  destroyed,  and 
the  whole  dry  so  completely  desolated, 
that  from  that  period  until  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  it  was  inhabited  only  by 
a  mere  handful  of  the  poorest  Jews.  Ha- 
drian restored  many  of  its  buildings,  plant- 
ed a  colony  there,  and  erected  temples  to 
Venus  and  Jupiter. 

The  country  was  next  overrun  by  the 
Saracens  under  Omar  in  the  year  686,  and 
remained  subject  to  them  for  400  years. 
It  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
who  proved  still  more  oppressive  masters 
than  any  of  their  predecessors. 

The  description  of  the  wrongs  inflicted 
on  both  Jew  and  Christian  given  by  pil- 
grims on  their  return  aroused  a  feeling 
of  indignation  alike  in  the  priesthood  and 
in  the  chivalry  of  Europe,  and  led  to  the 
well-known  Crusades,  or  Holy  Wan,  the 
result  of  which,  at  the  close  of  the  11th 
century,  was  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Crusaders,  and  the  forming  of  the  Lat- 
in kingdom  under  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
and  his  successors.  Circumscribed  in  ex- 
tent, the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was 
never  for  an  instant  safe  from  the  attacks 
of  the  fierce  warriors  of  the  Crescent ;  and 
the  whole  term  of  its  existence  (from  1099 
to  1187)  may  be  said  to  be  one  long  alter- 
nation of  hollow  and  brief  truce,  and  of 
sanguinary  and  obstinate  battle  between 
the  Christian  and  the  Saracen. 

The  accomplished,  and,  in  many  partic- 
ulars, chivalric  and  admirable  Saladin,  at 
length  conquered  Judea  in  1187 ;  and  the 
various  disturbances  and  changes  of  which 
it  was  the  scene  after  the  breaking  up  of 
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his  kingdom,  rendered  it  the  easy  and  in- 
evitable prey  of  the  Turkish  empire,  by 
which  it  was  absorbed  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

An  empire  so  large  and  so  little  compact- 
ed as  that  of  Turkey  must  of  necessity 
have  many,  actual  sovereigns,  even  though 
they  all  be  nominally  subject  to  one.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  the  whole  Turkish  em- 
pire is  nominally  and  formally  subject  to 
the  sultan,  the  pachalics  into  which  it  is 
divided  are  in  reality,  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  independent.  The  late  Me- 
hemet  AH,  the  energetic  ruler  of  Egypt 
during  a  long  term  of  years,  was  virtually 
independent  of  Turkish  power,  and  had 
extended  his  sway  over  the  whole  of  Syria, 
until  the  intervention  of  the  governments 
of  western  Europe  compelled  its  restora- 
tion to  the  authority  of  the  sultan  in  1840. 

Syria  is  divided  into  four  pachalics,  the 
rulers  of  whom  are  viceroys ;  they  are  call- 
ed Aleppo,  Damascus,  Tripoli,  and  Acre. 
Jerusalem  is  under  the  pachalic  of  Damas- 
cus, the  pacha  residing  in  the  latter  city 
(Moamer  Pacha). 

Money.— Accounts  are  kept  in  Syria  in 
piastres  and  paras.  40  paras =1  piastre = 
6  cents  U.  S.  currency.  Be  particular  in 
carrying  plenty  of  the  smallest  coin  of  the 
country,  paras,  which  are  about  the  size 
of  a  large  fish-scale.  There  is  a  coin  call- 
ed here  the  b&mary,  about  the  size  of  the 
old  smooth  12$  cent  pieces,  and  worth 
about  two  cents,  one  piece  of  which  tells 
immensely  in  the  way  of  backsheesh.  The 
gold  corns  of  the  country  are  lira =108  pi* 
astres  and  20  paras,  halves  of  the  same ; 
ghazeh=54  piastres  and  10  paras,  halves 
of  the  same.  Silver  coins  are  mejideh = 22 
piastres,  halves  and  quarters  of  the  same. 
Copper  or  mixed  metal  are  beshlik=5  pias- 
tres, halves  of  the  same,  kam&ry  and  paras. 

We  should  advise  not  taking  a  drago- 
man from  Egypt  nor  from  Jafia  only  as 
far  as  Jerusalem,  where  you  will  have 
time  to  select  a  good  one.  The  customary 
prices  for  the  trip  are  from  $6  to  $7  per 
day  for  each  traveler ;  this  includes  guides, 
muleteers,  horses,  mules,  camp  fixtures, 
provisions,  baoktheesh,  and  every  thing  req- 
uisite. Many  persons  travel  without  a 
tent,  the  dragoman  always  being  able  in 
each  village  to  find  a  rery  fair  place  to 
cook  and  sleep,  the  Mill  o/MeUdhdh  alone 
excepted.  Some  prefer  it,  especially  in 
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the  u rainy  season,"  because  the  fleas  can 
be  shaken  off,  but  the  fever  not  often.  The 
author  slept  in  the  Mill  of  Mellahah  one 
night  in  company  with  half  a  dozen  horses, 
ditto  mules,  ditto  muleteers,  two  mfllstones 
turning  with  a  frightful  racket  within  two 
inches  of  his  feet,  a  lot  of  Bedouin  Arabs 
waiting  for  their  grist,  whose  sinister  faces 
told  you  that  any  one  of  them  would  not 
hesitate  to  cut  your  throat  for  a  dollar ;  all 
this  with  the  water  plunging  and  foaming 
underneath  the  floor,  and  visible  through 
interstices  in  the  logs  with  which  H  was 
composed.  On  the  same,  night  hia  poor 
iU-fated  friend  Osbourne,  of  Philadelphia, 
encamped  at  the  same  place  and  caught 
the  S}'rian  fever,  which  terminated  in  his 
death  four  weeks  later  at  Cairo. 

Jaffa,  the  ancient  Joppa,  contains  a  pop- 
ulation of  6000,  of  which  1000  are  Chris- 
tians.    It  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  is  surmounted  on  the  top  by 
a  round  castle.  The  port,  which  is  defended 
by  two  batteries,  is  so  choked  up  with  sand 
that  none  but  small  vessels  can  approach  the 
shore ;  in  boisterous  weather  the  steamers 
can  not  land  the  passengers.     The  houses 
are  principally  built  of  stone;  the  streets 
are  narrow,  dirty,  and  badly  paved.     The 
town,  however,  looks  well  at  a  distance, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  beautiful  orchards 
of  oranges  and  lemons,  trees,  and  tall  wav- 
ing cypresses.     There  are  no  u  sights"  to 
be  seen  in  Jaffa,  although  of  great  histori- 
cal interest.     Its  port  is  considered  the 
oldest  in  the  world.    The  tradition  here  is, 
that  it  was  in  this  port  where  Noah  boilt 
his  ark;  and  Pliny  mentions  that  in  his 
time  the  marks  of  the  chain  were  visible 
that  bound  Andromeda  to  the  rock,  sod 
the  actual  skeleton  of  the  sea-monster  to 
which  she  was  exposed  was  for  a  longtime 
exhibited  at  Rome !    It  was  a  port  of  im- 
portance in  the  time  of  Solomon;  and  hers 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  brought  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  for  the  building  of  the  Temple. 

The  house  of  "  Simon  the  Tanner"  b 
shown  where  Peter,  while  praying  on  the 
house-top,  had  the  vision,  and  heard  the 
voice  commanding  him  "  to  rise,  kill,  and 
eat"  It  was  from  Jaffa  Jonah  embarked; 
and  here,  according  to  the  N.  Testament,  Pe- 
ter recalled  Tabitha  to  life.  It  was  fortified 
by  Louis  IX.  of  France  in  the  18th  century. 

In  1799  Jaffa  was  taken  by  Napoleon 
after  an  obstinate  and  murderous  siege. 
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Porter,  in  his  "Hand-book  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,"  says  that  4000  Turkish  soldiers 
were  inhumanly  butchered  by  the  order  of 
Napoleon  after  they  had  capitulated  with 
the  express  understanding  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared;  while  M'Culloch,  al- 
though condemning  the  act,  says  it  was 
justifiable  according  to  the  laws  of  war, 
and  that  the  number  was  but  1200.  Porter 
seems  particularly  savage  at  the  Emperor. 
Hear  what  he  says :  '*  In  one  of  the  con- 
-rents,  need  as  a  military  hospital  for  the 
Jrench  troops,  Napoleon  committed  an  act 
which  is  not  only  a  lasting  disgrace  to  the 
man,  bat  a  dark  stain  on  the  history  of  a 
ourilized  nation,  that  had  stains  enough 
without.  Just  before  his  retreat  across 
the  Desert  to  Egypt,  Napoleon  visited  the 
plague  hospital  in  this  boose,  and  invited 
such  of  the  suffering  soldiers  as  bad  suffi- 
cient strength  to  get  into  the  litters  pre- 
pared fax  their  use.  He  walked  through  the 
rooms,  affecting  a  careless  air,  striking  his 
boot  with  his  riding-whip,  in  order  to  remove 
the  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  the  malady.  After  all 
capable  of  removal  had  been  placed  on  their 
listen,  there  was  still  a  large  number — 
from  four  to  five  hundred — left  behind. 
What  was  to  be  done  with  them?  A  humane 
man  would  have  made  some  provision  for 
their  safety  at  all  hazards ;  a  reckless  man 
would  have  left  them  to  their  fate ;  but 
Napoleon  ordered  them  to  be  poisoned/  It 
moat  be  recorded  to  the  honor  of  the  chief 
ef  his  medical  staff  that,  when  the  proposal 
was  made  to  him,  he  proudly  replied,  'My 
vocation  is  to  prolong  life,  not  to  extinguish 
it.'  Others  were  found,  however,  ready 
even -to  murder  at  a  tyrant's  command. 
And  this  unfortunately  is  not  the  only  act 
of  inhuman  cruelty  Napoleon  perpetrated 
daring  his  brief  stay  at  Jaffa." 

The  aVas  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  is  12 
hears  or  86  miles  (all  distances  in  this 
country  being  measured  by  time  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  to  the  hour).  The  or- 
dinary plan  is  to  start  from  Jaffa  in  the 
afternoon,  and  rest  for  the  night  at  Raxnleh 
in  the  Latin  convent  founded  by  William 
the  Good  of  Burgundy.  This  occupies  three 
hours,  and  by  starting  early  the  following 
morning  you  arrive  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
evening. 

Jiamlek  contains  about  2000  inhabitants. 
It  has,  in  addition  to  the  convent  of  the 


Latins,  one  belonging  to  the  Greeks,  and 
one  to  the  Armenians.  There  are  also  two 
handsome  Turkish  mosques,  one  of  which 
contains  a  fine  white  marble  tomb,  with 
gilt  inscriptions,  which  incloses  the  remains 
of  Ayoub  Bey,  a  Mameluke  who  fled  from 
Egypt  when  the  Frenoh  took  possession  of 
that  country. 

Near  Lood,  on  your  way  to  Jerusalem, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  magnificent  church  of 
St.  George,  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Crusaders.  For  a  lengthy  de- 
scription of  the  country  through  which  you 
pass  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  see  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson's works. 

The  expense  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem, 
including  the  fee  for  the  convent  ($1), 
should  not  be  over  f)4,  although  the  same 
dragoman  who  conducted  the  author,  who 
paid  $4,  charged  a  fellow -passenger  $8, 
who  made  a  contract,  but  had  not  teen  a 
guide-book! 

JERUSALEM. 

We  now  come  in  sight  of  the  Holy  City. 
An  Italian  poet  describes  the  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  Christiam  army  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  lines : 

u  Now  from  the  golden  east  the  zephyrs  born, 
Proclaimed  with  balmy  galea  the  approach  of 

morn; 
And  fair  Aurora  decked  her  radiant  head 
With  roses  cropped  from  Eden's  flowery  bed; 
When  from  the  sounding  camp  was  heard  afar 
The  noise  of  troops  preparing  for  the  war ; 
To  this  succeed  the  trumpets'  loud  alarms. 
And  rouse,  with  shriller  notes,  the  host  to  arms. 

u  With  holy  seal  their  swelling  hearts  abound, 
And  their  winged  footsteps  scarcely  touch  the 
^CTOund. 

When  now  the  son  ascends  the  ethereal  way, 
And  strikes  the  dusty  field  with  warmer  ray, 
Behold,  Jerusalem  in  prospect  lies ! 
Behold,  Jerusalem  salutes  their  eyes ! 
At  once  a  thousand  tongues  repeat  the  name, 
And  hail  Jerusalem  with  loud  acclaim. 

"  At  first,  transported  with  the  pleasing  sight, 
Each  Christian  bosom  glowed  with  full  delight  * 
But  deep  contrition  soon  their  joy  suppressed, 
And  holy  sorrow  saddened  every  breast; 
Scarce  dare  their  eyes  the  city  walls  surrey, 
Where,  clothed  la  flesh,  their  dear  Redeemer 

Whose  sacred  earth  did  once  their  Lord  in- 
close, 
And  where  triumphant  from  the  grave  he  rose ! 

u  Each  flattering  tongue  imperfect  speech  sup- 
plies, 
Each  laboring  bosom  heaves  with  frequent 

sighH, 
Each  took  the  example  as  their  chieftains  led, 
With  naked  feet  the  hallowed  soil  they  tread; 
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Each  throws  his  martial  ornaments  aside. 

The  created  helmets  with  their  plumy  pride ; 

To  humble  thoughts  their  lofty  hearts  they 
bend, 

And  down  their  oheeks  the  pious  tears  de- 
scend. •• 

Much  depends  on  which  side  the  city  is 
approached  for  the  effect  it  may  have  on 
the  beholder  for  the  first  time.  If  coming 
from  Damascus,  the  sight  in  the  distance 
is  very  grand :  such,  however,  is  the  case 
with  nearly  all  Turkish  towns,  but  the  in- 
terior soon  dispels  the  romance.  If  entered 
from  the  Jaffa  road,  the  view  is  far  inferi- 
or;  if  from  the  Bethlehem  side,  the  effect 
is  still  different :  this  accounts  for  the  op- 
posing descriptions  given  of  it  by  different 
authors.  Then  the  influence  of  the  weath- 
er, the  season  of  the  year,  and  even  the 
time  of  the  day,  will  give  different  impres- 
sions to  different  travelers. 

The  author,  as  before  stated,  was  obliged 
to  go  to  Beyrout,  being  unable  to  land  at 
Jaffa,  owing  to  the  boisterous  weather, 
consequently  visited  Baalbec  and  Damas- 
cus first,  and  entered  from  that  side ;  his 
impression,  tokUe  about  three  mile*  duUmt, 
agrees  with  Dr. Clark,  who  says:  "We 
had  not  been  prepared  for  the  grandeur  of 
the  spectacle  which  the  city  alone  present- 
ed. Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined 
town,  by  some  described  as  the  desolated 
remnant  of  Jerusalem,  we  behold,  as  it 
were,  a  flourishing  and  stately  metropolis, 
presenting  a  magnificent  assemblage  of 
domes,  towers  and  palaces,  churches  and 
monasteries,  all  of  which,  glittering  in  the 
sun's  rays,  shone  with  inconceivable  splen- 
dor. As  we  drew  nearer,  our  whole  atten- 
tion was  engrossed  by  its  noble  and  inter- 
esting appearance.  The  lofty  hills  sur- 
rounding it  give  the  city  an  appearance  of 
grandeur  less  than  it  really  has. 

On  the  other  hand,  be  (the  author)  agrees 
with  the  celebrated  writer,  Sir  Frederick 
Henniker,  after  he  entered  the  city,  who 
says,  "Jerusalem  is  called,  even  by  the 
Mohammedans,  'the  Blessed  City.'  The 
streets  of  it  are  narrow  and  deserted ;  the 
houses  dirty  and  ragged;  the  shops  few  and 
forsaken ;  and  throughout  the  whole  there 
is  not  one  symptom  of  either  commerce, 
comfort,  or  happiness.  Is  this  the  city  that 
men  call  the  Perfection  of  Beauty,  the  Joy 
of  the  whole  earth?  The  town,  which 
appears  to  me  not  worth  possession,  even 
without  the  trouble  of  conquest,  is  walled 
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entirely  round,  Is  about  a  mile  in  length 
and  half  a  mile  in  width,  so  that  its  cir- 
cumference may  be  estimated  at  tares 
miles.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  1  par- 
formed  the  circuit.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  conceive  how  it  ever  could  have  been 
larger  than  it  now  is ;  for,  independent  of 
the  four  ravines,  the  four  outsides  of  the 
city  are  marked  by  the  brook  of  Siloam, 
by  a  burial-place  at  either  end,  and  by  the 
hill  of  Calvary,  and  the  hill  of  Calvary  i* 
now  within  the  town,  so  that  it  was  for- 
merly smaller  than  it  is  at  present  The 
best  view  of  it  is  from  the  Mount  of  Ol- 
ives. It  commands  the  exact  shape,  sad 
nearly  every  particular  portion,  namely, 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Ar- 
menian convent,  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  fit 
Stephen's  Gate,  the  round-topped  boosts, 
and  the  barren  vacancies  of  the  city.  The 
Mosque  of  Omar  is  the  St  Peter's  of  Tur- 
key. The  building  itself  has  a  light,  pa- 
goda appearance ;  the  garden  in  which  it 
stands  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the 
city,  and,  contrasted  with  the  surrounding 
desert,  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  forbidden 
ground;  and  Jew  or  Christian  entering 
within  its  precincts  must,  if  discovered, 
forfeit  either  his  religion  or  his  life." 

Here  are  the  two  extremes.  We  vifl 
now  quote  from  Stanley's  "  Sinai  and  Pal- 
estine," which,  according  to  the  author*! 
idea,  comes  nearer  the  truth  than  any  oth- 
er work  he  has  read  on  the  subject. 

(C  Jerusalem  is  one  of  the  few  places  of 
which  the  first  impression  is  not  the  best 
No  doubt  the  first  Bight  the  first  moment 
when,  from  the  ridge  of  hills  which  di- 
vides the  Valley  of  Bephaim  from  Uvr  Val- 
ley of  Bethlehem,  one  sees  the  white  line 
crowning  the  horizon,  and  knows  that  it  b 
Jerusalem,  is  a  moment  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. But  there  is  nothing  in  the  view  it- 
self to  excite  your  feelings,  nor  is  then 
even  when  the  Mount  of  Olives  heaves  in 
sight,  nor  when  'the  horse's  hoofs  ring 
on  the  stones  of  the  streets  of  Jerusslesi,' 
nor  is  there  in  the  surrounding  outline  of 
hillB  on  the  distant  horizon. 

"  Nebi-Samuel  is  indeed  a  high  and  dis- 
tinguished point,  and  Raman  and  Gibesh 
both  stand  out;  but  they  and  all  of  the 
rest,  in  some  degree,  partake  of  that  fea- 
tureless character  which  belongs  to  all  the 
bills  of  Judea. 

In  one  respect,  no  one  need  quarrel 
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with  his  first  aspect  of  Jerusalem.  So  far 
as  localities  have  any  concern  with  relig- 
ion, it  is  well  to  feel  that  Christianity,  even 
in  its  first  origin,  was  nurtured  in  no  ro- 
mantic scenery;  that  the  discourses  in 
the  walks  to  and  from  Bethany,  and,  in 
earlier  times,  the  prophecies  of  David  and 
Isaiah,  were  not,  as  in  Greece,  the  off- 
springs of  oracular  cliffs  and  grottoes,  but 
the  simple  outpourings  of  souls  which 
thought  of  nothing  but  God  and  man.  It 
Is  not,  however,  inconsistent  to  add  that, 
though  not  romantic  —  though,  at  first 
sight,  bare  and  prosaic  in  the  extreme- 
there  does  at  last  grow  up  about  Jerusa- 
lem a  beauty  as  poetical  as  that  which 
hangs  over  Athens  and  Rome.  First,  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  venerable.  Mod- 
ern houses,  it  is  true,  there  are ;  the  inte- 
rior of  the  streets  are  modern.  The  old 
city  itself  (and  I  felt  a  constant  satisfac- 
tion in  the  thought)  lies  buried  twenty, 
thirty,  forty  feet  below  those  wretched 
shops  and  receptacles  for  Anglo-Oriental 
conveniences.  But  still,  as  you  look  at 
it  from  any  commanding  point  within  or 
without  the  walls,  you  are  struck  by  the 
gray  ruinous  masses  of  which  it  is  made 
up.  It  is  the  ruin,  in  fact,  of  the  old  Je- 
rusalem on  which  you  look;  the  stones, 
the  columns,  the  very  soil  on  which  you 
tread  is  the  accumulation  of  nearly  3000 
years ;  and  as  it  is  with  the  city,  so  it  is 
with  the  country  round  it.  There  is,  as  I 
have  said,  no  beauty  of  form  or  outline,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  disturb  the  thought  of 
the  hoary  age  of  those  ancient  hills ;  and 
the  interest  of  the  past,  even  to  the  hard- 
est mind,  will,  in  spite  of  themselves,  in- 
vest them  with  a  glory  of  their  own 

11  There  is  one  approach  to  Jerusalem 
which  is  really  grand,  namely,  from  Jeri- 
cho and  Bethany.  It  is  the  approach  by 
which  the  army  of  Pompey  advanced — the 
first  European  army  that  ever  confronted 
it — and  it  is  the  approach  of  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  Gospels.  Probably  the  first 
impression  of  every  one  coming  from  the 
north,  west,  and  the  south  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  expression  used  by  one  of  the 
modern  travelers,  '  I  am  strangely  affect- 
ed, but  greatly  disappointed.*  But  no  hu- 
man being  could  be  disappointed  who  first 
saw  Jerusalem  from  the  east.  The  beauty 
consists  in  this,  that  you  then  burst  at  once 
on  the  two  great  ravines  which  cut  the 
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city  off  from  the  surrounding  table-bad, 
and  that  then,  and  then  only,  you  have  t 
complete  view  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
The  other  buildings  of  Jerusalem  which 
emerge  from  the  mass  of  gray  ruin  sad 
white  stones  are  few,  and  for  the  most  put 
unattractive.  The  white  mass  of  the  Ar- 
menian Convent  on  the  south,  and  the 
dome  of  the  Mosque  of  David— the  Castle 
and  Herod's  Tower  on  the  southwest  ear- 
ner— the  two  domes,  black  and  white,  which 
surmount  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Ba- 
silica of  Constantino — the  green  cora4sld 
which  covers  the  ruins  of  the  Knights  of 
St,  John — the  long  yellow  mass  of  the  Lat- 
in Convent  at  the  northwest  corner,  and 
the  gray  tower  of  the  Mosque  of  the  Der- 
vishes on  the  traditional  site  of  the  palace 
of  Herod  Antipas  in  the  northeast  corner 
— these  are  the  only  objects  which  break 
from  various  points  the  sloping  or  level 
lines  of  the  dry  of  the  Crusaders  and  Sar- 
acens. But  none  of  these  is  enough  to  ele- 
vate its  character.  What,  however,  these 
fail  to  effect  is  in  one  instance  effected  by 
the  Mosque  of  Omar.  From  whsttver 
point  that  graceful  dome,  with  its  beautiful 
precinct,  emerges  to  view,  it  at  once  digni- 
fies the  whole  city.  And  when  from  Oli- 
vet, or  from  the  governor's  house,  or  from 
the  northeast  wall,  you  see  the  platform 
on  which  it  stands,  it  is  a  scene  hardly  to 
be  surpassed — a  dome  graceful  as  that  ef 
St  Peter's,  though  of  course  on  a  far  small- 
er scale,  rising  from  an  elaborately+Jhusfc- 
ed  circular  edifice. 

"  This  edifice,  raised  on  a  square  marble 
platform,  rising  on  the  highest  side  of  a 
green  slope,  which  descends  from  it  north, 
south,  and  east,  to  the  walls  surrounding 
the  whole  inclosure — platform  and  inci- 
sure diversified  by  lesser  domes  and  fount- 
ains, by  cypresses  and  olives,  and  plana, 
and  palms-— the  whole  as  secluded  sad 
quiet  as  the  interior  of  some  college  er 
cathedral  garden,  only  enlivened  by  to 
white  figures  of  veiled  woman  stealing  like 
ghosts  up  and  down  the  green  slope,  or  by 
the  turbaned  heads  bowed  low  in  ths  va- 
rious niches  for  prayer — this  is  the  Mosqw 
of  Omar:  Haram-es-Sherff,  "the  noble 
sanctuary,"  the  second  most  sacred  spot 
in  the  Mohammedan  world! — that  is,  next 
after  Mecca;  the  second  most  beaatifsl 
mosque — that  is,  next  after  Cordova. 
I,  for  one,  felt  almost  disposed  to  console 
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myself  for  the  exclusion  by  the  additional 
interest  which  the  sight  derives  from  the 
knowledge  that  no  European  foot,  except 
by  stealth  or  favor,  had  ever  trodden  with- 
hi  these  precincts  since  the  Crusaders  were 
driven  out,  and  that  their  deep  seclusion 
wis  as  real  as  it  appeared.  It  needed  no 
sight  of  the  daggers  of  the  black  Dervishes 
who  stand  at  the  gates  to  tell  you  that 
the  mosque  was  undisturbed  and  inviola- 
bly sacred. 

"The  Mussulman  religion  acknowledges 
bat  two  temples — those,  namely,  of  Mecca 
and  Jerusalem;  both  called  El  Harem; 
both  equally  prohibited  toChristians,  Jews, 
and  every  other  person  who  is  not  a  be- 
liever in  the  Prophet.  The  mosques,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  considered  merely  as 
places  of  meeting  for  certain  acts  of  wor- 
ship, and  are  not  held  so  especially  conse- 
crated as  to  demand  the  total  exclusion  of 
mB  who  do  not  profess  the  true  faith.  En- 
trance into  them  is  not  denied  to  the  un- 
believer by  any  statute  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan law,  and  hence  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  Christians  at  Constantinople  to  receive 
from  the  government  a  written  order  to 
visit  even  the  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia.  But 
the  sultan  himself  could  not  grant  permis- 
sion to  an  infidel  either  to  pass  into  the 
territory  of  Mecca  or  to  enter  the  sacred 
edifice  of  Jerusalem.  A  firman  granting 
such,  a  privilege  would  be  regarded  as  a 
most  horrid  sacrilege ;  it  would  not  be  re- 
spected by  the  people;  and  the  favored 
object  would  inevitably  become  the  victim 
of  hie  own  imprudent  boldness." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  author  had 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain  admittance, 
and  examine  the  interior  of  all  the  differ- 
ent buSdmgs  in  detail.  The  circumstances 
were  these :  Our  minister  at  the  Sublime 
Porte,  Colonel  James  Williams,  of  Tennes- 
see, was  making  a  tour  through  Syria  for 
the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the  authorities 
to  a  more  energetic  action  In  the  matter  of 
apprehending  the  Jaffa  murderers.  Pre- 
vious to  leaving  Constantinople,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  firman  from  the  sultan  to  visit  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  with  a  suite  of  three  or 
fourpermms  only.  He  and  bis  suite,  with 
the  rest  of  our  party,  had  just  returned 
from  Bethlehem,  which  place  we  had  vis- 
ited to  witness  the  solemnities  of  the  Latin 
Church  on  Christmas  Eve.  There  were 
some  six  or  seven  Americans,  only  half  of 


whom  could  accompany  the  embassador. 
Lots  were  cast,  and  the  author  was  un- 
lucky ;  he  would  readily  have  given  $100 
to  obtain  permission,  as  would  any  of  the 
Qther  unfortunates.  Mr.  Williams  realized 
our  disappointment!  and  determined  to 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  obtain  admit- 
tance for  the  whole  party.  He  was  sec- 
onded in  his  endeavors  by  our  worthy  con- 
sul general,  J.  A.  Johnson,  of  Beyrout,  who 
was  one  of  his  suite.  Both  these  gentle- 
men have  acquired  great  reputation  in  the 
East  for  the  energetic  manner  in  which 
they  have  demanded  and  obtained  protec- 
tion to  Americans  and  their  interests. 

Mr.  Williams  was  successful  with  the 
Pacha  of  Jerusalem,  who,  in  consideration 
of  Mr.  Williams'  position  and  the  purposes 
for  which  he  came,  in  addition  to  a  very 
large  sum  of  gold  which  we  saw  Mr.  W. 
pay,  consented  to  admit  us. 

We  wish  here  to  record  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Williams,  with  a  liberality  which  is  in 
keeping  with  his  reputation  in  the  East, 
refused  to  receive  one  dollar  of  the  money 
he  had  disbursed  on  our  account  Our 
learned  fellow-countryman  and  graphic 
writer,  Mr.  W.  C.  Prime,  author  of  uTent 
Life  in  the  Holy  Land"  and  "  Boat  Life  in 
Egypt,"  was  also  successful  in  obtaining 
admittance  some  time  before. 

The  Mosque  of  Omar,  which  we  entered 
December  29, 1859,  is  situated  on  the  foun- 
dation walls  of  Solomon's  Temple.  It  has 
been,  since  the  time  of  David,  considered 
the  most  sacred  ground  in  Jerusalem. 
Here  the  foundation  walls  of  Solomon's 
Temple  were  laid  over  one  thousand  years 
before  Christ ;  here  we  stand  on  the  thresh- 
ing-floor for  which  David  gave  the  fifty 
shekels  of  silver ;  here  is  the  Holy  of  Ho- 
lies, Mount  Misriah!  The  whole  ioclos- 
nre  is  1600  feet  long  by  1000  broad,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  rock  Et  Sukkrak. 
The  building  is  a  regular  octagon,  about 
60  feet  each  side,  supporting  a  beautiful 
dome.  It  is  entered  by  four  spacious  doors, 
which  project  from  the  building  and  rise 
considerably  on  the  wall.  The  sides  are 
all  beautifully  paneled,  square  and  octag- 
onal alternating.  The  material,  marble, 
white  and  blue.  Around  the  first  story 
there  are  seven  elegant  windows  on  each 
side  of  the  octagon,  except  where  the  en- 
trances interfere;  on  that  side  there  are 
only  six. 
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The  interior  is  most  magnificent.     In 
the  centre  lies  a  large  irregular  stone  near- 
ly fifty  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a 
beautiful  iron  railing.     Over  the  whole 
is  suspended  a  canopy  of  various-colored 
silks,  but  so  covered  with  dust  it  was  im- 
.  possible  to  define  the  color.    To  this  stone 
.  this  gorgeous  temple  owes  its  existence. 
.  It  rises  about  five  feet  above  the  marble 
.  floor,  and  the  floor  is  about  twelve  feet 
.  above  the  level  of  the  inclosure.     It  is  in 

-  itself  the  highest  top  of  Mount  Moriah. 
.  Before  the  rule  of  the  Mohammedan  the 

Christian  regarded  it  as  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

■  By  the  Mussulman  it  is  believed  to  be  a 
stone  of  prophecy,  and  to  have  fallen  from 

■  heaven.     When  the  prophets  were  com- 

•  polled  to  flee  away  for  safety  to  other  lands, 
.  the  stone  expressed  a  desire  to  accompany 

them,  but  the  angel  Gabriel  seized  it  with 
-•  his  mighty  hand  and  intercepted  its  flight 
:  until  Mohammed  arrived,  who  fixed  it  eter- 
,  nally  on  its  present  site.     The  proof  is 

here  indelibly  fixed  in  the  rock,  namely, 

-  the  print  of  the  Prophet's  foot  as  he  mount- 

•  ed  for  heaven,  and  the  print  of  the  arch- 
angel's hand  when  he  prevented  the  flight 
of  the  stone!  Around  the  stone  are  24 
pillars,  three  opposite  each  side,  thereby 
still  preserving  the  octagonal  shape ;  eight 
are  plain  and  .sixteen  Corinthian.  The 
windows  above  are  beautifully  stained. 
Underneath  the  rock  is  the  cave  where 
Mohammed  rested  after  his  flight  from 
Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  which  journey  he  ac- 
complished in  a  single  night.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  the  Mussulman  that  the  walls 
under  the  rock  do  not  sustain  it ;  that,  as 
it  was  flying  after  Mohammed,  he  com- 
manded it  to  stop,  which  it  did,  in  the  air. 
The  walls  are  only  in  case  of  accident ! 
The  cave  is  about  18  feet  square.  It  con- 
tains on  one  side  the  place  of  David,  on  an- 
other the  place  of  Solomon ;  place  of  Gabri- 
el and  place  of  Elias  on  the  other  two  sides. 

In  this  cave  every  prayer  is  supposed  to 
be  granted.  Underneath  the  cave  is  an 
immense  well,  which  the  Mohammedan  be- 
lieves contains  all  the  souls  of  the  depart- 
ed, where  they  are  supposed  to  wait  until 
the  resurrection.  Mr.  Stanley  says :  "  The 
belief  was  that  the  living  could  hold  con- 
verse with  these  souls  at  the  mouth  of  the 
well  about  any  disputed  matter  which  lay 
in  the  power  of  the  dead  to  solve.  It  was 
closed  because  a  mother,  going  to  speak  to 
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her  dead  son,  was  so  much  agitated  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice  from  below  that  the 
threw  herself  into  the  well  to  join  him,  and 
disappeared. "  It  is  believed  that  this  well 
is  the  spring  from  which  not  only  the  nu- 
merous fountains  of  the  mosque  receive 
their  supply  of  water,  but  also  the  two 
pools  of  Siloam. 

Within  the  same  inclosure  is  theMosqie 
of  El  Aksa :  it  is  of  a  square  shape,  and 
has  a  spherical  cupola.  It  was  a  church  in 
the  Christian  days  of  the  Holy  City,  sad 
was  called  the  Church  of  the  Purification, 
meaning  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
it  is  ornamented  with  marble  floors,  ara- 
besque paintings,  and  gildings  of  great 
beauty.  Between  the  Mosque  of  El  Sak- 
kara  and  El  Aksa  there  is  a  beautiful 
fountain,  called  the  orange  fountain,  from 
a  grove  of  orange-trees  that  grow  near;  it 
is  used  for  ablutions  by  the  true  believer. 

For  minute  descriptions  of  these  mosques 
and  other  objects  of  interest,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  Dr.  Robinson's  "Biblical  Re- 
searches," who,  in  return  for  the  success- 
ful exercise  of  his  professional  skill,  was 
rewarded  by  a  clandestine  visit  to  the 
shrine  of  the  Mussulman  saint,  our  limits 
preventing  a  more  lengthy  description. 

Jerusalem  at  the  present  rime  contains 
about  14,000  inhabitants,  6000  of  whoa 
are  Jews,  6000  Mohammedans,  the  balance 
Christians  of  various  denominations,  the 
Greeks  predominating. 

There  is  but  one  hotel  in  Jerusalem  wor- 
thy of  the  name,  and  that  is  bad  enough 
via.,  the  Mediterranean,  within  afewdoon 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  al- 
though there  are  one  or  two  other  places 
where  they  pretend  to  "keep"  you.  Pn<» 
about  $2  60  per  day. 

The  Holy  place*  of  Palestine  are  eleven 
in  number,  the  possession  of  which  by  tie 
different  sects  of  Christians  and  Mussul- 
mans has  been  the  cause  of  many  deplora- 
ble catastrophes,  and  will  be  of  many  more. 
It  overthrew  the  Byzantine  empire,  rent 
Christendom  asunder,  and  was  the  origin 
of  the  Crimean  war.  This  jealousy  is  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  in  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  to-day  that  they  bribe  the 
Turks  to  oppress  each  other;  and  were  it 
not  that  a  Turkish  guard  is  always  pf*> 
ent  in  the  church,  which  is  common  to  all 
Christiana,  they  would  tear  one  another  tt 
pieces  1 
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The  holy  places  are,  1.  The  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  covers  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  places  consecrated  to 
more  than  ordinary  veneration  by  being 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  the  Savior :  this  is  com- 
mon to  all  Christians.  2.  The  Church  of 
the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  which  is  like- 
wise common.  8.  The  Church  of  the  Pre- 
Mentation  at  Jerusalem — Mohammedan.  4, 
The  Church  of  the  Annunciation  at  Naaa- 
reth— Latin  Christians.  5.  The  Church  of 
St.  Paler  at  Tiberias— Latin.  6.  Church 
at  Casta  in  Galilee— Greek  Christians.  7. 
Church  of  the  Flagellation  at  Jerusalem — 
Latin.  8.  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Mt. 
Olivet— Mohammedan.  9.  Tomb  of  the 
Virgin,  valley  of  Jehoshaphat— common. 
10.  Grotto  of  Gethtemane— Latin.  11. 
Church  of  the  Apostle* — Mohammedan. 

Among  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  situated  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  city,  on  a  slop- 
ing hill  known  as  Acra. 

This  church,  it  is  pretended,  not  only 
covers  the  site  of  Calvary,  and  the  tombs 
of  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  but  also  the 
place  where  the  Savior  appeared  to  Mary 
his  mother  after  the  resurrection;  where 
Constantino's  mother  found  the  true  cross ; 
where  the  angel  appeared ;  where  the  Sav- 
ior appeared  to  Mary  Majgdalen ;  and  nu- 
merous other  important  places.  Some 
writers  deny  the  correctness  of  the  local- 
ities; among  others,  Dr.  Robertson — see 
"Biblical  Researches;"  see  also  "Tent 
Life  in  the  Holy  Land,"  where  Mr.  Prime, 
in  a  most  able  manner,  endeavors  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  the  locality. 

The  accompanying  "Ground-plan  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre"  gives  the 
position  of  the  different u  sacred  places." 


1.  Principal  door. 

S.  Place    for    Turkish 

guards. 
8.  Stone  of  unction. 

4.  Tomb  of  Godfrey. 

5.  Tomb  of  Baldwin. 

6.  Tomb  of  Melchise- 

dek. 

7.  Chapel  of  Adam  and 

of  John  Baptist. 

8.  Tomb  of  Adam. 

9.  Robing-rooms. 
•10.  Armenian  altar. 

11.  Place  where  the  Vir- 
gin Mary's  body 
was  anointed. 
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12.  Stairway  to  Armen- 

ian  chapel   and 
lodgings. 

13.  Chapel  of  the  Angel. 

14.  The  Holy  Sepulchre. 

15.  Altar  of  the  Copta. 
Id.  Altar  of  the  Syrl- 


17.  Tombs  of  Joseph  and 

Nicodemus. 

18.  The  arch  entrance 

to  central  Greek 
chapel. 

19.  Greek    "centre  of 

world.'* 

20.  Monks' stalls. 


21, 22.  Greek  Patri- 
arch's seat. 

23.  Place  of  the  paint- 

ings. 

24.  Table  of  Prothesia. 

25.  Holy  Table. 

26.  Great     throne     of 

Greek  Patriarch. 

27.  Where   Christ    ap- 

peared to  Mary 
Magdalene  as  a 
gardener. 

28.  Where  M.  M.  stood. 

29.  Altar  of  Franks. 

80.  Part  of  the  pillar  of 

flagellation. 

81.  Church  of  the  Lat- 

ins. 

32.  Where  Christ  ap- 
peared to  his  mo- 
ther after  resur- 
rection. 

83.  Place  of  recognition 
of  the  Cross. 

34.  Latin  robing-room. 


85.  Place  of  Christ's 
bonds. 

36.  Chapel  of  the  Virgin. 

37.  Chapel  of  Longinos 
the  Centurion. 

38.  Chapel  of  parting 
the  garment*. 

89.  Chapel  of  the  mock- 
ing. 

40.  Stairs  in  solid  reek 
going  down  49 
steps. 

41.  Chapel  of  St  Heie- 


42.  Chapel  of 

Thief. 
43. 13  steps  down  in  the 

rock. 

44.  Chapel  of  the  find- 
ing of  the  Cross. 

45.  Altar  of  Franks. 

4ft.  Latin    and    Greet, 
stairs  to  Calvary, 
which  is  over  the 
figures  7,  8. 


We  first  enter  into  a  long  passage  through 
a  low  doorway,  built  in  each  a  manner  that 
the  Turks  can  not  profane  the  place  by  rid- 
ing in  on  horseback.  In  this  passage,  and 
in  the  square  court  into  which  it  leads,  we 
find  a  throng  of  buyers  and  sellers  of  rel- 
ics, to  be  carried  by  pilgrims  to  all  parte 
of  the  world — beads  of  all  descriptions, 
olive-wood  paper-cutters,'  mother-of-pearl 
crucifixes,  and  images  of  every  degree  <af 
workmanship. 

The  church  is  surmounted  by  two  < 
of  different  dimensions,  the  larger 
mounting  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  SepuL- 
chre,  the  smaller  the  Greek  church  on  the 
site  of  the  Basilica  erected  by  Constantim 
in  the  fourth  century.  The  larger  dome 
is  in  a  most  dilapidated  condition,  being 
nearly  as  open  at  the  top  as  the  Coliseum 
at  Rome,  both  Greeks  and  Latins  quarrel- 
ing for  the  privilege  of  repairing  it,  and 
neither  party  being  successful.  The  Greeks 
accuse  the  Latins  of  having  stolen  the  sine 
from  off  the  roof! 

Close  beside  the  dome  stands  the  Mina- 
ret of  Omar,  which  that  magnanimous  ca- 
liph erected  that  he  might  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  praying  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  Church  without  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  the  Christians.  As  you  enter 
the  door  of  these  sacred  walls,  the  first  ob- 
ject that  strikes  your  attention  is  a  large 
flat  stone,  over  which  several  lamps  ere 
suspended,  and  numerous  pilgrims  ap- 
proaching on  their  knees  to  kiss  it  This 
is  the  stone  on  which  it  is  said  our  Savior 
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was  washed,  anointed,  and  prepared  for 
the  tomb. 

Immediately  under  the  dome  stands  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  surrounded  by  16  large  col- 
umns, which  support  the  gallery  above. 
The  Sepulchre  is  a  small  building  contain- 
ing two  chambers,  built  or  incased  with 
fine  marble ;  you  are  expected  to  remove 
your  shoes  previous  to  entering :  the  out- 
er chamber  is  about  6  feet  by  10,  in  the 
middle  of  which  stands  a  block  of  polished 
stone,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  square,  where 
the  angel  sat  who  announced  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  the  Resurrection.  Through  another 
passage  you  enter  the  tomb  itself:  wheth- 
er this  be  or  be  not  the  genuine  tomb — and 
.  we  see  mo  reason  to  doubt  it,  answering  as 
It  does  in  every  particular  the  description 
given  it  in  Holy  Writ — it  is  impossible  to 
enter  it  without  a  feeling  of  holy  awe  and 
reverence,  remembering  that  for  1500  years 
tings  and  queens,  knights  and  holy  pil- 
grims, here  have  knelt  and  prayed,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  the  identical  spot  "where 
Christ  triumphed  over  the  grave,  and  dis- 
armed death  of  his  terrors."  This  is  the 
■pot  pointed  out  to  the  mother  of  Constan- 
tino by  the  persecuted  Christians,  and  here 
■he-erected  a  church ;  here  the  Latin  kings, 
Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  with  countless  num- 
bers of  knights  who  have  died  for  the  Holy 
Cross,  have  knelt  and  prayed.  Who  would 
not  reverence  the  spot !  The  tomb  is  about 
six  feet  square ;  one  half  of  it  is  occupied 
by  the  sarcophagus*  which  rises  about  two 
feet  from  the  floor :  this  is  of  white  marble, 
•lightly  tinged  with  blue ;  that  is,  this  slab 
covers  the  elevation  left  in  the  hewing  of 
the  rock,  which  was  the  custom  in  those 
days.  The  marble  is  now  cracked  through 
about  the  centre :  on  this  stone  the  body 
of  Christ  was  laid;  on  this  stone  the  young 
man  was  found  sitting;  and  here  Mary 
saw  the  two  angels.  There  are  42  lamps, 
gold  and  silver,  presented  by  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  suspended  above  it,  and  contin- 
ually burning.  A  space  about  three  feet 
wide  in  front  is  all  that  remains  for  visit- 
on,  and  not  more  than  three  or  four  per- 
sons can  enter  at  a  time.  At  the  head  of 
tin  tomb  stands  a  Greek  monk  reading 
prayers;  if  presented  with  a  fee,  he  lights 
candles  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fee. 
Here  continually  may  be  seen  poor  pilgrims 
crawling  •  in  upon  their  bended  knees, 
bathing  the  cold  marble  with  their  tears, 


and  sobbing  as  if  their  hearts  would 
break. 

The  church  is  occupied  by  different  sects 
of  Christians — Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Copts,  and  Syrians — all  of  whom  have 
their  respective  chapels  and  altars ;  the 
Greeks  the  richest,' the  Syrians  the  poorest 
of  the  whole. 

From  the  oratory  of  the  Greeks — which 
is  situated  opposite  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  globe  mark- 
ing the  centre  of  the  earth — you  enter  a 
dark  stairway,  which  leads  to  Mount  Cal- 
vary: here  the  spot  is  shown  where  the 
Redeemer  was  nailed  to  the  cross,  the  hole 
in  the  rock  where  the  cross  was  erected, 
and  the  rent  in  the  rock  occasioned  by  the 
earthquake. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  give  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  different  altars  and 
chapels ;  the  ceremonies  of  the  different 
sects,  often  worshiping  at  the  same  time, 
and  creating  a  frightful  hubbub — the 
priests,  pilgrims,  and  beggars  jostling  each 
other  on  every  side ;  the  infamous  impos- 
ture of  the  descent  of  the  holy  fire  from 
heaven ;  the  place  where  the  true  cross 
was  found,  also  where  stood  the  monument 
to  the  kings  of  Jerusalem,  Godfrey  and  his 
brother  Baldwin,  destroyed  by  the  Greek 
Christians  because  they  were  Latin  princes  1 
Are  not  all  these  fully  described  by  Porter, 
Robinson,  Hardy,  and  Prime  ? 

The  author  of  "Notices  of  the  Holy 
Land,"  speaking  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
Holy  Fire  at  Easter,  says,  "  I  have  seen 
the  devil-dancers,  apparently  under  Satan- 
ic influence,  and  the  Mussulman  devotees 
shout  round  their  fires  at  the  feast  of  Hus- 
sein Hassan,  but  I  never  witnessed  any  ex- 
hibition that  excited  in  my  mind  feelings 
of  deeper  disgust,  and  this,  too,  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  in  a  place  probably  not  far 
distant  from  the  sacred  spot  where  he  bow- 
ed his  head  and  died." 

The  other  most  noted  objects  of  interest 
in  Jerusalem  are,  first,  the  Casnaculum.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Hill  of  Zion,  and  its  min- 
aret is  one  of  the  first  objects  that  strikes 
the  traveler's  eye  on  his  approach  to  the 
city  from  the  south.  It  rises  over  what 
purports  to  be  the  tomb  of  David.  In  tho 
building  is  a  largo  room  in  which  it  is  said 
not  only  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten,  but 
where  Christ  appeared  to  the  apostles  after 
the  Resurrection,  and  where   the   Holy 
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Ghost  descended  upon  the  apostles  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost.  The  marble  upon  which 
Christ  supped  is  still  preserved.  The  place 
is  now  in  possession  of  the  Turks,  who  con- 
sider David  one  of  their  prophets.  The 
Latin  Christians  are  allowed  to  worship 
there  occasionally,  and  celebrate  the  wash- 
ing of  pilgrims'  feet.  The  site  of  the  Vir- 
gin's residence,  and  where  she  died,  lies  a 
little  north  of  this. 

The  Armenian  Convent  close  by  is  said 
to  be  the  town-house  of  the  High-priest 
Caiaphas :  two  relics  are  shown  here,  viz., 
the  stone  which  closed  the  door  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  which  the  Latins  accuse 
the  Armenians  of  stealing,  and  the  stone  on 
which  the  cock  crew  when  Peter  denied 
his  master!  The  convent  is  the  largest 
and  finest  in  the  city,  and  with  its  church 
and  gardens  occupy  a  very  large  space. 
They  often  accommodate  over  three  thou- 
sand pilgrims.  There  is  a  college  for  the 
education  of  the  clergy  connected  with  it. 
In  their  church  there  is  a  chair  which  they 
claim  to  be  that  of  St.  James.  There  is 
also  a  Greek,  Latin,  and  Syrian  convent, 
which,  with  the  Convent  of  the  Cross,  are 
the  principal  ones  in  and  around  Jerusalem. 
The  latter  is  occupied  by  the  Greeks,  and  is 
situated  about  two  miles  west  of  the  city. 

The  Jews'  Wailing-place  is  a  small  area 
on  the  west  of  the  wall,  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  inclos- 
nre,  and  the  only  portion  visible  from  the 
outside  of  the  foundation  walls  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple.  Here  the  Jews  of  all  ages, 
male  and  female,  congregate  every  Friday 
to  cry  and  lament  over  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple.  The  stones  are  worn  smooth 
with  their  kisses;  it  is  a  most  affecting 
scene.  A  little  south  of  this,  Dr.  Barclay, 
of  Philadelphia,  pointed  out  to  us  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  arches  which  formed  the 
bridge  that  connected  Solomon's  palace  on 
Mount  Zion  with  the  Temple  on  Mount 
Moriah. 

East  of  the  city  lies  the  Valley  qfJehosh- 
aphaty  the  burial-place  of  the  Jews,  through 
which  runs  the  brook  Kedron,  that  is,  when 
it  runs,  which  is  but  a  short  season  every 
year :  its  bed  was  perfectly  dry  when  the 
author  was  there. 

The  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  is  situated  on 

the  side  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  a 

short  distance  below  the  southeast  corner 

of  the  city  walls.    According  to  tradition, 
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the  drinking  of  the  water  of  this  fountain 
was  a  test  whether  a  woman  was  innocent 
or  guilty  of  adultery :  if  guilty,  after  drink* 
ing,  she  immediately  died.  When  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  was  accused,  she  established  her 
innocence  in  this  manner ! 

At  a  distance  of  over  one  thousand  feet 
farther  down  the  Kedron  is  the  celebrated 
Pool  of  £i&>a*i,  beside  the  "King's  Gar- 
den :"  it  is  connected  with  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin  by  a  subterranean  passage 
discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson. 

Immediately  opposite  the  St,  Stephen'* 
Gate,  on  the  east  of  the  city,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  valley,  lies  the  Tomb  and  Chapel  of  tie 
Virgin,  On  the  right,  going  down  to  it,  is 
the  spot  where  it  is  supposed  St.  Stephen 
suffered  martyrdom :  a  red  vein  that  runs 
through  the  white  limestone  at  this  point 
is  believed  to  be  his  blood.  The  Tomb  and 
Chapel  of  the  Virgin  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient-looking  buildings  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem.  This  is  the  spot  where  the 
Virgin  lay  after  her  death,  and  irhere, 
according  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  event 
of  the  Assumption  took  place.  The  tomb 
appears  to  be  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
You  descend  to  the  chapel  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  steps.  The  burial-places  of  the 
father,  mother,  and  husband  of  the  Virgin 
are  also  shown  here.  This  chapel  is  used 
in  common  by  Greeks,  Latins,  and  Ar- 
menians. Should  the  door  be  locked,  the 
Latin  monk  who  keeps  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane  close  by  will  give  you  access. 

Quite  close  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  is 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  or  a  portion  of 
the  same,  inclosed  by  a  high  wail.  Hen 
is  supposed  to  be  the  spot  where  our  Savior 
suffered  the  "agony  and  bloody  sweat," 
and  where  Judas  betrayed  him  with  a  kiss. 
The  wall  incloses  eight  venerable  ouve- 
trees,  the  largest  and  oldest-looking  on  tse 
brow  of  the  hill.  The  garden  is  in  pot- 
session  of  the  Latin  Christians;  but  toe 
Greeks  are  inclosing  an  opposition  garden 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  The  monk 
in  attendance,  after  pointing  out  the  im- 
pressions of  the  apostles'  bodies  on  the 
rock,  the  grotto  of  the  Agony,  and  the 
spot  where  Judas  kissed  his  Master,  ▼&! 
expect  about  two  francs  backsheesh  from  the 
party.  Proceeding  up  the  hill,  we  arrfre 
at  a  small  village  of  Tur,  situated  on  the 
top  of  the  Mount  of  Olivet.  This  village 
occupies  the  site  of  the  church,  erected  by 
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Helena,  mother  of  Constantino,  to  mark 
the  spot  of  the  Ascension.  Although  the 
Ascension  could  not  take  place  here,  as  St. 
Lake  says,  "He  led  them  out  as  far  as 
Bethany,"  which  is  two  miles  farther  east. 
In  the  centre  of  the  small  village  is  a 
domed  sepulchre,  surrounded  by  numerous 
smaller  Moslem  tombs.  This  is  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  Dervish.  Backsheesh  of 
coarse  is  expected  after  he  has  shown  you 
the  print  of  the  Savior's  foot  in  the  rock 
from  whence  he  made  the  Ascension. 
There  were  originally  two  prints,  but  the 
Moslems  stole  one  of  them!  That's  as  bad 
as  crawling  into  a  hole,  and  taking  it  in 
after  you.  All  writers  on  the  subject  uni- 
versally agree  that  from  this  spot  the  best 
view  of  the  Holy  City  can  be  obtained. 
Try  and  view  the  city  from  this  spot  at 
sunrise. 

It  is  but  a  short  walk  from  here  to  Beth- 
any, which  you  may  either  visit  now,  or 
wait  until  your  return  from  the  Jordan, 
as  you  pass  it  coming  back  from  that  ex- 
cordon.  It  is  a  miserable  dirty  Arab  vil- 
lage, but  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  delight- 
ful neighborhood,  abounding  in  olive,  pome- 
granate, fig,  and  almond  trees.  You  are 
hoe  shown  the  house  and  tomb  of  Lazarus, 
also  that  of  Mary  Magdalen,  and  Martha, 
and  the  very  identical  fig-tree  which  the 
Savior  cursed ! 

The  tombs  and  sepulchres  situated  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  in  the  valley 
to  the  southwest  and  west  of  Mount  Zion, 
are  very  numerous.  They  are  all  exca- 
vated in  the  solid  rock,  each  of  them  con- 
taining one  or  more  repositories  for  the 

1  dead,  carved  in  the  side  of  the  tomb.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings  (these  are  quite  extensive),  Tombs 
of  the  Prophets,  Tombs  of  the  Judges, 
Tomb  of  Zacharias,  Tomb  of  Absalom. 
This  last  is  ornamented  with  24  semi- 
columns  of  the  Doric  order,  six  of  which 

!  are  on  each  front  of  a  prodigious  monument 
of  a  single  stone.     It  is  completely  sur- 

i  rounded  by  small  stones  to  a  considera- 
ble depth,  thrown  by  the  Jews  from  time 
immemorial,  to  show  their  contempt  for 
his  conduct.  There  are  also  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  last  the  Tombs  of  Jehoshaphat  and 

r    St.  James. 

Returning  to  the  city  through  St.  Ste- 
phen's Gate,  on  the  left  hand  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  PooiofBetkesda,  860  feet  long, 


130  wide,  and  75  deep.  The  street  that 
leads  up  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre is  called  Via  Dolorosa,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  your  guide  as  marking  the  road 
along  which  Christ  was  led  to  crucifixion. 
This  street  is  filled  with  traditional  sta- 
tions, which  are  pointed  out,  although  the 
ground  the  Savior  trod  on  lies  forty  feet 
below  the  present  surface.  Here  we  have 
Pilate's  house ;  here  the  Ecce  Homo  arch, 
where  Pilate,  bringing  the  Savior  before 
the  populace,  cried  out,  "  Behold  the  man ! " 
the  Church  of  the  Flagellation,  the  site  upon 
which  it  is  said  he  was  scourged ;  the 
house  of  Veronica,  who  presented  her  hand- 
kerchief to  the  Savior  to  wipe  his  brow. 
This  handkerchief  is  now  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal relics  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  is 
said  to  be  impressed  with  a  picture  of  the 
Lord's  face  in  blood.  The  place  is  also 
pointed  out  where  Simon  was  compelled 
to  carry  the  cross. 

We  advise  travelers  by  all  means  to  call 
on  our  very  worthy  countryman,  Dr.  Bar- 
clay, who  will  be  delighted  to  see  them, 
as  well  as  to  show  them  the  immense  quar- 
ries under  the  city  discovered  by  himself 
through  the  medium  of  his  dog.  Be  par- 
ticular to  get  a  Jewish  guide ;  they  are 
much  more  intelligent  than  others. 

There  are  two  excursions  from  Jerusa- 
lem which  every  traveler  is  obliged  to 
make :  one  to  Hebron,  the  other  to  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan. 

From  Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  via  Bethle- 
hem, Rachel's  tomb,  and  the  Pools  of  Sol- 
omon. The  excursion  will  take  two  days ; 
time  each  way,  seven  hours. 

Issuing  from  the  Jaffa  gate,  we  cross 
the  hill  of  "  Evil  Counsel"  on  its  summit. 
To  our  left  are  some  ruins,  said  to  be  those 
of  the  country-house  of  Caiaphas  the  high- 
priest.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we 
pass  the  convent  of  Mar  Elias.  Here  a 
depression  is  shown  in  the  rock,  said  to 
be  the  form  of  Elias,  who  here  lay,  weary 
and  hungry,  when  he  was  fed  by  the  an- 
gels. 

In  one  hour  and  three  quarters  we  ar- 
rive at  Bethlehem,  which  in  rank  stands 
first  among  the  holiest  places  on  earth, 
and,  next  to  Jerusalem,  contains  more  at- 
traction to  the  Christian  traveler  than  any 
other  spot  on  the  globe.  The  town,  which 
at  a  distance  presents  a  very  fine  and  im- 
posing appearance,  contains  about  2500  in- 
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habitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  Chris- 
tians. In  the  most  prominent  portion  of 
the  town,  and  rising  conspicuously  above 
all  other  buildings,  is  the  embattled  mon- 
astery, an  enormous  pile  of  buildings,  con- 
sisting of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian 
convents,  which  surround  the  church  used 
in  common  which  stands  over  the  Cave 
of  the  Nativity.  This  church,  which  was 
erected  in  the  early  portion  of  the  fourth 
century  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constan- 
tino, is  the  oldest  Christian  church  in  the 
world.  The  ceiling  is  composed  of  beams 
of  cedar  from  the  forest  of  Lebanon.  Its 
gold  and  mosaics  are  entirely  gone;  but 
when  Baldwin  was  crowned  here  King  of 
Jerusalem,  it  was  in  all  its  glory. 

Descending  14  or  15  steps,  and  travers- 
ing a  long  passage,  we  enter  the  Crypt  or 
Chapel  of  the  Nativity.  The  floor  and  walls 
are  marble.  It  is  about  88  feet  long  and 
12  wide.  At  the  eastern  end  is  a  silver 
star,  around  which  are  the  words  "Hie  de 
Virgine  Maria  Jesus  Christus  natus  est"— 
"Here  Christ  was  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mar}7."  In  the  floor  of  the  Church,  im- 
mediately above  this  star,  is  another  of 
marble,  said  to  be  under  that  point  of  the 
heavens  in  which  the  star  of  Bethlehem 
stood  stationary  to  mark  out  the  birthplace 
of  our  Savior.  About  20  feet  from  the  sil- 
ver star  there  is  a  small  recess  in  the  rock, 
in  which  is  a  block  of  marble  hollowed  out 
to  represent  a  manger :  the  original  wood- 
en one  is  now  deposited  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  and  there  pa- 
raded by  the  Pope  in  the  Christmas-day 
ceremonies.  In  front  of  the  manger  is  the 
altar  of  the  Magi.  If  the  Savior  was  in 
the  manger  in  a  cave,  we  can  not  under- 
stand St.  Matthew,  who  says,  "  They  came 
into  the  house  where  the  young  child  was." 
We  have  also  here  the  chapels  or  altars 
of  the  Innocents — 20,000  of  whom  were 
thrown  here  after  the  massacre  by  Herod 
—the  altar  of  the  Shepherds,  and  the  altar 
of  Joseph,  where  he  retired  at  the  moment 
of  the  nativity.  The  whole  chapel  is  light- 
ed by  over  80  gold  and  silver  lamps,  pre- 
sented by  different  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
ye|ie  silver  star,  which  every  pilgrim  de- 
g0>utly  kisses  on  his  bended  knees,  was 
*it  from  Vienna,  in  1852,  to  take  the 
gjg*  ce  of  the  one  which  the  Latins  accuse 
saor£rreeks  of  having  stolen. 

of  theere  are  8everal  other  crypts  and  grot- 
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toes,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  that 
of  St.  Jerome.  Here  this  Cither  of  the 
Church  died,  and  here  he  spent  the  great- 
er portion  of  his  life.  His  tomb  is  here 
shown,  but  his  remains  were  carried  to 
Borne.  One  of  the  finest  pictures  ra  Eu- 
rope, by  Domenichino,  is  that  of  St  Je- 
rome taking  the  sacrament  on  his  death- 
bed, in  this  chapeL 

Below  the  convent,  on  the  outside,  isths 
celebrated  Milk  Grotto.  Tradition  stri 
that  here  the  Mother  and  Child  hid  from 
Herod  for  some  time  previous  to  their  de- 
parture for  Egypt.  The  grotto  is  hewn 
out  of  the  white  limestone  rock,  and  it  is 
said  that  its  whiteness  was  caused  by  a  few 
drops  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  milk,  and  that 
a  visit  to  the  cave,  or  the  possession  of  i 
small  piece  of  the  stone,  has  the  power  of 
supernaturally  increasing  a  woman's  milk. 
Small  pieces  are  consequently  in  great  de- 
mand, and  are  conveyed  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

About  three  miles  southwest  of  Bethle- 
hem lie  the  Pools  of  Solomon.  They  an 
three  in  number.  They  average  about  900 
feet  square,  and  40  deep.  The  upper  om 
is  25  feet  deep,  next  40  feet,  and  next  M. 
They  are  fed  from  fountains  in  the  vicini- 
ty. The  water  was  conveyed  from  hers 
to  Mount  Morlah  by  means  of  an  aquedoct 
which  still  exists.  Maundrel  says,  tradi- 
tion relates  that  King  Solomon  shot  is 
these  springs,  and  kept  the  door  of  them 
sealed  with  his  own  signet,  to  the  end  that 
he  might  preserve  the  waters  for  his  owl 
drinking  in  their  natural  freshness  sad 
purity. 

After  passing  Abraham's  Oak,  imdtf 
which  it  is  said  he  pitched  his  tent  and  re- 
ceived the  visits  of  the  angels,  we  arrifs 
at  Hebron,  which  is,  next  to  Damascus,  fh» 
oldest  city  in  the  world.  Tt  contains  at 
present  about  9000  inhabitants,  one  fourth 
of  whom  are  Jews.  There  are  no  Chris- 
tians. The  town  is  very  prettily  sitastsd 
in  the  "  Valley  of  Eshcol,"  as  noted  no* 
for  its  splendid  grapes  as  in  days  of  yon- 
Hebron  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  db- 
tinguished  cities  of  the  Holy  Land.  Hen 
King  David  for  a  long  time  kept  his  conrt, 
and  here  was  the  birthplace  of  John  the 
Baptist.  Here  Abraham  bought  fan 
Ephron  the  Hittite  the  cave  and  the  field 
of  Machpelah,  and  here  lie  buried  Abraham 
and  Sarah  his  wife,  Isaac,  Rebecca,  tad 
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Lath,  and  Joseph,  who  was  brought  up  out 
of  Egypt.  Over  these  tombs  the  pious 
Helena,  erected  a  church,  -which  is  now 
tamed  into  a.  mosque ;  and,  as  it  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  holiest  places  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, Christians  are  never  allowed 
to  vieit  it  AU  Bey,  who,  though  a  Span- 
iard, passed  himself  off  successfully  as  a 
Mussulman,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  ad- 
mission, says :  "  All  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Patriarchs  are  covered  with  rich  carpets 
of  green  silk,  magnificently  embroidered 
with  gold ;  those  of  their  wives  are  red, 
limilarly  embroidered.  The  Sultan  of 
Constantinople  furnishes  the  carpets,  which 
are  renewed  from  time  to  time.  I  count- 
ed nine,  one  over  the  other,  upon  the  sepul- 
ehre  of  Abraham.  The  rooms,  also,  which 
contain  the  tombs,  are  covered  with  rich 
carpets.  The  entrance  to  them  is  guarded 
with  son  gates  and  wooden  doors,  plated 
with  silver,  with  bolts  and  padlocks  of  the 
same  metal.  There  are  computed  to  be 
upward  of  100  persons  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Temple.  It  consequently  is 
sssy  to  imagine  how  many  alms  must  be 
paid."  There  are  nine  mosques  in  the 
town.  The  one  over  these  tombs  is  the 
Ingest 

On  your  return  to  Jerusalem  you  might 
leave  the  direct  road  by  which  you  came, 
and  visit  the  Convent  of  St.  John  in  the 
Desert 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  visit  Hebron 
can  take  Bethlehem  on  the  way  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  although  it  is  two  hours  out  of 
&e  way. 

The  excursion  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  Jordan,  and  Jericho,  occu- 
pies about  three  days — that  is,  you  have 
to  pay  for  three  days.  The  usual  fare  paid 
to  the  dragoman  is  $6  25  per  day,  he  fur- 
nishing every  thing,  horses,  tents,  and  pro- 
visions, to  which  add  $2  50  paid  to  the 
sheik  of  the  territory  lying  between  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Jordan,  on  consideration  of 
which  he  insures  your  person  from  rob- 
bery, and  sends  a  sheik  to  accompany  the 
P«ty. 

Starting  from  Jerusalem  at  noon,  in 
about  four  hours  we  arrive  at  the  Convent 
ef  Mar  Sabcu,  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
picturesque  buildings  in  Syria.  It  is  built 
fothe  side  of  the  rocks  which  overhang  an 
immense  precipice.  On  projecting  cliffs 
■e  towers,  chapels,  and  terraces.     Some 


of  the  caves  in  the  rocks  are  artificial  and 
some  natural ;  indeed,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  tell  which  is  masonry  and  which  na- 
ture. It  is  strongly  fortified  by  a  massive 
wall,  pierced  with  portals,  to  protect  it 
from  the  raids  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs ;  and 
having  the  reputation  of  being  the  richest, 
as  it  is  the  oldest  convent  in  Syria,  makes 
every  precaution  necessary.  The  convent 
was  founded  by  St.  Saba  in  439.  The  cave 
he  first  inhabited  is  shown.  It  is  said  that 
on  his  first  visit  it  was  occupied  by  a  lion. 
St  Saba  intimated  to  the  monarch  of  the 
woods  that  he  intended  to  make  it  his  fu- 
ture residence,  whereupon  the  lion  quietly 
withdrew !  It  was  plundered  in  the  7th 
century  by  the  Persians,  and  forty-four 
of  the  monks  murdered ;  their  skulls  are 
shown  in  a  small  chapel.  Females  are 
not  allowed  to  cross  the  threshold.  On 
your  arrival  you  are  ushered  into  a  very 
fine  apartment,  surrounded  by  a  wide  di- 
van, on  which  you  sleep  at  night ;  a  monk 
enters,  earning  on  a  small  salver  a  glass 
of  raJci,  a  teaspoonful  of  jelly,  and  a  glass 
of  water.  The  raki  is  as  strong  as  raw 
brandy ;  you  drink  that,  eat  the  jelly,  and 
drink  the  water;  this  is  all  the  convent 
supplies,  supper  and  breakfast  being  pre- 
pared by  your  own  servants  in  the  court- 
yard. The  convent  is  occupied  by  Greek 
monks,  and,  if  visitors  can  have  a  choice 
of  rooms,  we  would  strongly  recommend 
their  getting  as  far  away  from  the  church 
as  possible.  The  author's  apartment  was 
connected  with  the  chapel  by  an  opening 
in  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  from  the  hours 
of  2  A.M.  to  6  A.M.  (daybreak)  he  found 
it  impossible  to  sleep,  owing  to  the  noise 
made  by  two  monks  praying  in  the  most 
boisterous  manner  the  whole  of  the  time : 
it  sounded  like  two  rival  auctioneers  knock- 
ing down  goods  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
The  fee  to  the  convent  is  included  in  the 
charge  of  the  dragoman. 

From  Mar  Saba  to  the  Dead  Sea  the 
time  is  4}  hours.  The  country,  as  you  ad- 
vance, seems  destitute  of  every  thing  but 
worn-out  barren  rocks.  Soon  you  come  in 
sight  of  a  grand  but  desolate  scene :  be- 
tween two  walls  of  mountains  running 
north  and  south,  without  the  slightest 
break  or  undulation,  lies  the  Dead  Sea; 
away  north  of  which  you  see  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  and  can  track  the  course  of  the 
river  by  the  willows  and  reeds  that  border 
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It  The  traveler  will  readily  understand 
how  much  "going  down"  there  is  from  the 
fact  that  the  Dead  Sea  lies  nearly  4000  feet 
below  Jerusalem,  or  1300  feet  below  the 
Mediterranean.  According  to  the  surrey 
made  by  Lieutenant  Lynch  in  1848,  the 
entire  length  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  46  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  11  miles ;  its  me- 
dium depth  is  1000  feet ;  its  greatest  depth 
1800.  The  mountains  which  inclose  it  on 
every  side  are  not  less  than  2000  feet  high. 
The  story  that  birds  could  not  fly  across 
this  sea,  owing  to  its  pestiferous  influence, 
is  entirely  incorrect.  The  author  has  seen 
both  geese  and  pigeons  flying  on  its  sur- 
face. The  specific  gravity  of  its  waters  is 
very  great,  consequent  on  the  large  amount 
of  briny  matter  which  they  hold  in  solu- 
tion. The  waves,  instead  of  splashing, 
roll  like  a  sea  of  oil ;  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  sink  in  it,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
horse,  who  in  trying  to  swim  rolls  over  on 
his  side,  is  very  amusing.  The  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  sea. 

The  time  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Jor- 
dan is  only  one  hour,  riding  over  a  perfect- 
ly level  plain,  which  is  covered  with  a  thin, 
smooth  dust. 

The  Jordan  is  about  200  miles  in  length, 
running  through  the  Lake  of  El  Huleh 
and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Between  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  the  dis- 
tance is  70  miles,  and  between  El  Huleh 
and  the  latter  the  distance  is  only  8.  It 
varies  in  breadth  from  50  to  150  feet ;  and, 
according  as  the  Lake  of  El  Huleh  is  50 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  Dead 
Sea  1312  feet  below,  the  fall  is  great,  and 
consequently  the  current  very  rapid,  as  the 
author  knows  to  his  cost,  having  been  car- 
ried below  the  landing  in  swimming  across, 
and  getting  his  feet  cut  in  the  most  frightful 
manner  in  trying  to  stem  the  current  while 
crawling  over  the  stones  at  the  ford  below. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  where 
John  baptized  the  Savior;  where  the  Is- 
raelites crossed ;  where  Elijah  divided  the 
waters  and  passed  over  with  Elisha,  as- 
cending into  heaven  from  the  opposite 
bank ;  where  Elbha,  on  whom  the  mantle 
of  Elijah  had  fallen,  emote  the  waters,  and 
again  divided  them. 

During  Easter,  the  Monday  of  the  Pas- 
sion Week,  the  Christian  pilgrims  from  all 
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parts  of  the  world  come  to  bathe  in  the 
Jordan  at  this  spot.  This  singular  custom 
is  described  by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  whohap- 
pened  to  reach  the  Pilgrims1  Ford  just  si 
the  cavalcade  approached :  "At 3  A.M.  we 
were  aroused  by  the  intelligence  that  the 
pilgrims  were  coming.  Rising  in  haste, 
we  beheld  thousands  of  torch-lights,  with  a 
dark  mass  beneath,  moving  rapidly  ever 
the  hills.  Striking  our  tents  with  precip- 
itation, we  hurriedly  removed  them  andal 
our  effects  a  short  distance  to  the  left. 
We  had  scarce  finished  when  they  wen 
upon  us  —  men,  women,  and  children, 
mounted  upon  camels,  horses,  mules,  tad 
donkeys,  rushed  impetuously  by  town 
the  bank.  They  presented  the  appearance 
of  fugitives  from  a  routed  army.  OnrBei- 
ouin  friends  here  stood  us  in  good  stead; 
sticking  their  tufted  spears  before  our  teal, 
they  formed  a  cordon  around  us.  Butter 
them  we  should  have  been  run  down,  and 
most  of  our  effects  trampled  upon,  scatter- 
ed, and  lost.  Strange  that  we  should  hare 
been  shielded  from  a  Christian  throng  by 
wild  children  of  the  desert— Moslems  is 
name,  but  pagans  in  reality.  Nothing  hit 
the  spears  and  swarthy  faces  of  the  Arab* 
protected  us.  I  had  in  the  mean  time  sent 
the  boats  to  the  opposite  shore,  a  little  be- 
low the  bathing-place,  as  well  to  be  eat  of 
the  way  as  to  be  in  readiness  to  render  as- 
sistance should  any  of  the  crowd  be  sweat 
down  by  the  current  and  in  danger  of 
drowning.  While  the  boats  were  taking 
their  position,  one  of  the  earlier  bathen 
cried  out  that  it  was  a  sacred  place;  bat 
when  the  purpose  was  explained  to  him  he 
warmly  thanked  us.  Moored  to  the  oppo- 
site shore,  with  their  crews  in  them,  tber 
presented  an  unusual  spectacle.  The  part? 
which  had  disturbed  us  was  the  advances' 
guard  of  the  great  body  of  the  pilgrims. 

"At  five,  just  at  the  dawn  of  day,  the 
last  made  its  appearance,  coming  over  tbe 
crest  of  a  high  ridge  in  one  tumultuous  and 
eager  throng.  In  all  the  wild  haste  oft 
disorderly  rout  —  Copts,  Russians,  Fo*** 
Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Syrians,  from  •& 
parts  of  Asia,  from  Europe,  and  from  Af- 
rica, and  from  far  distant  America— on 
they  came,  men,  women,  and  children,  of 
every  age  and  hue,  and  in  every  variety 
of  costume,  talking,  screaming,  and  shoaV 
ing  in  every  known  language  under  d* 
sun.    Mounted  as  variously  at  those  who 
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had  preceded  them,  many  of  the  women 
ud  children  were  suspended  in  baskets  or 
confined  in  cages ;  and  with  eyes  strained 
toward  the  river,  heedless  of  all  interven- 
ing obstacles,  they  hurried  eagerly  for- 
ward, and  dismounting  in  haste,  and  dis- 
robing with  precipitation,  rushed  down  and 
threw  themselves  into  the  stream. 

"They  seemed  to  be  absorbed  by  one 
impulsive  feeling,  and  perfectly  regard- 
less of  the  observation  of  others.  Each 
plunged  himself,  or  was  dipped  by  anoth- 
er, three  times  below  the  surface  in  honor 
of  the  Trinity,  and  then  filled  a  bottle  or 
some  other  utensil  from  the  river.  The 
bathing-dress  of  many  of  the  pilgrims  was 
a  white  gown  with  a  black  cross  on  it. 
Most  of  them,  as  soon  as  they  were  dress- 
|  ed,  cut' branches  of  the  agnns  castas,  or 
!  willow,  and,  dipping  them  in  the  consecra- 
ted stream,  bore  them  away  as  memorials 
of  their  visit.  In  an  hour  they  began  to 
disappear,  and  in  less  than  two  hours  the 
trodden  surface  of  the  lately-crowdeobank 
reflected  no  human  shadow.  The  pageant 
disappeared  as  rapidly  as  it  had  approach- 
ed, and  left  to  us  once  more  the  silence 
tad  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness.  It 
was  like  a  dream.  An  immense  crowd 
of  human  beings,  said  to  be  8000,  but  I 
thought  not  so  many,  had  passed  and  re- 
passed before  our  tents,  and  left  not  a  ves- 
uge  behind  them." 

From  the  Jordan  to  the  site  of  ancient 
Jtricho  the  time  is  about  two  hours  travel- 
ing, over  an  uncultivated  and  perfectly 
level  plain,  which  in  Josephus's  time  was 
considered  the  most  fruitful  land  of  Judssa. 
Near  the  site  of  ancient  Jericho  we  pass 
the  filthy  village  of  Kiha,  inclosed  by  a 
thick  hedge  of  "nubk"  to  protect  it  from 
the  raids  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 

A  little  farther  on  we  arrive  at  the 
M Fountain  of  Elisha,"  now  known  as  Am 
■fcAeftoa,  where  we  encamp  for  the  night. 
This  plain  is  capable  of  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation,  as  it  was  in  ancient  times, 
when  watered  by  the  brook  issuing  from 
the  Fountain  of  Elisha,  It  was  then  cov- 
ered with  luxuriant  gardens  of  palm-trees, 
which  grew  to  an  unusual  size.  Here  also 
grew  the  famous  Myrobalanum,  or  balsam- 
trees,  the  fruit  of  which  had  the  virtue  of 
almost  instantaneously  curing  all  wounds. 
The  whole  of  these  groves  were  given  by 
Hark  Antony  to  Cleopatra,  from  whom 


Herod  the  Great  purchased  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  balsam-trees,  which  she 
transplanted  to  the  city  of  Heliopolis  in 
Egypt.  Here  Herod  the  Great  built  the 
new^ity  of  Jericho,  and  adorned  it  in  the 
most  magnificent  manner;  here,  also,  he 
died.  Tour  dragoman  does  not  point  out 
the  tree  which  Zaccheus  climbed  to  see  the 
Savior,  but  he  does  his  koux.  It  is  now 
occupied  by  half  a  dozen  Turkish  soldiers. 
A  fine  view  may  be  had  from  the  top. 
The  fountain  of  Elisha,  the  waters  of  which 
Elisha  healed,  being  the  second  miracle 
he  performed,  was  formerly,  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  conveyed  in  aqueducts 
over  a  vast  extent  of  ground  for  the  pur- 
pose of  irrigation.  The  water  at  its  source 
is  very  sweet,  but  quite  warm. 

Leaving  Jericho  in  the  morning,  in  about 
six  hours  we  arrive  at  Jerusalem,  passing 
over  the  most  dangerous  and  dreary  road 
in  Syria.  On  this  road  Sir  Frederick  Hen- 
niker,  the  author,  "fell  among  thieves," 
was  robbed,  and  nearly  murdered.  We 
see  from  here  no  vestige  remaining  of  the 
forest  where  the  she -bears  lurked  that 
"  tare  the  forty-and-two  wicked  children." 
Although  not  on  the  direct  road  to  Bethel, 
it  would  be  visible  from  any  of  the  numer- 
ous heights.  You  pass  through  Bethany 
on  your  way  to  Jerusalem. 

Previous  to  leaving  Jerusalem,  by  ma- 
king application  to  the  grand  patriarch, 
you  can  obtain  the  following  document 
certifying  that  you  have  visited  the  holy 
places  of  Palestine. 

"IN  DEI  NOMINE.    AMEN. 

11  Omnibus,  et  singulis  prsreentes  litteras  in- 
■pectoris,  lecturls,  vel  legi  audituris  fidem,  no- 
tumque  faclmus  Nos  Terra  Sanctsa  Cuatoa, 

"  D*num  D'nam  Pembroke  Fetrldge  America- 
nam — Jerusalem  feliciter  perveuiase  die  22  men- 
sis  December,  anni  1850 ;  inde  subaequentibos 
dlebus  pracipua  Sanctuaria,  in  quibusMundl  Sal- 
vator  dilectum  populum  euum,  imo  et  totlus  hu- 
man! generis  perdltam  congeriem  ab  infer!  servi- 
tute  misereoorditer  Hberavit;  utpote :  Calvarinm, 
ubi  Cruel  affixua,  devicta  morte,  Coeli  januas  no- 
bis aperuit;  88.  Sepulcram,ubiSacro«anctuni  ejus 
corpus  seconditum,  triduo  ante  suam  glorlosisai- 
mam  Reeurreetionem  quievit;  ac  tandem  ea  om- 
nia Sacra  PaUestlme  Loca  gressibua  Domini,  ac 
BeAtia  imiB  ejus  Matrls  Marta  consecrate,  a  Re- 
ligiosfa  nostril  et  peregrinis  visiter!  solite/vlsi- 
tasse  et  magna  cum  devotiooe  in  els  Missam  au- 
dlvtae. 

"  In  quorum  fidem  has  scrlpturas  officii  nostri 
siglUo  munites,  per  Secreterium  erpediri  man- 
davimus. 

"  Datls  apod  8.  Civitatem  Jerusalem  ex  Vene- 
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rablli  nostro  Cooventn  Sfl.  8arratorifl  die  W 
menso  1  XbrU,  anno  U.  1850. 

"  Da  mahdo  Ron,  PrU  Custody. 
[sbal.]        "l'a.  Clkmksb  a  Salkrio,  Term 
Sane  ice  Secretariiu." 

.  From  Jerusalem  to  Beyrouth  via  Nablous 
(Shecbem),  Samaria,  Jenin,  Nazareth,  Mt. 
Tiberias,  Capernaum,  Safed,  B&nias  (C»- 
sarea  of  Philip),  Damascus,  and  Baalbec, 
will  occupy  in  actual  travel  thirteen  days, 
and  Damascus  is  the  only  place  on  the 
route  at  which  the  generality  of  travelers 
care  about  making  any  lengthened  stay. 

From  Jerusalem  to  Nablous  or  Nairn- 
lus,  Neapolis  or  M  New  City,"  the  ancient 
Shechemt  Murray  makes  the  time  12  hours ; 
the  author  rode  it  in  7  80!  Dragomans 
generally  make  two  days  of  the  distance. 
If  good  riders,  one  day  is  sufficient.  On 
our  way  we  pass  the  site  of  Gibeah-Ra- 
mah.  Some  distance  on  our  right  are  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Bethel;  but  Bethel  has 
"come  to  naught,"  and  there  is  nothing 
there  to  see.  About  half  an  hour  before 
we  reach  Nablous  we  come  to  Jacob's  Well, 
now  in  a  ruinous  state  and  choked  up  with 
stones.  Christian,  Jew,  and  Mohamme- 
dan all  agree  to  its  identity.  These  are 
the  same  fields  that  Jacob  bought  of  the 
sons  of  Hamor,  and  this  well  did  Jacob 
dig.  Here  Christ  sat  and  talked  with  the 
woman  of  Samaria.  A  short  distance  east 
of  the  well  is  the  supposed  tomb  of  Joseph, 
kept  in  good  repair  and  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  According  to  Joshua,  it  is  more 
likely  he  was  buried  here  than  at  Hebron. 
"And  the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  brought  up  out  of  Egypt, 
buried  they  in  Shechem." 

You  now  pass  between  the  two  mounts 
Gerizim  and  Ebai,  where  Moses  command- 
ed Joshua  to  read  the  Law  before  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel.  According  to  Mr. 
Stanley,  Mount  Gerizim  is  noted  for  two 
memorable  events,  namely,  Abraham's 
meeting  with  Melchisedek,  and  where  he  of- 
fered up  Isaac  for  a  burnt  offering.  An  ex- 
cursion to  the  shrine  of  the  Samaritans 
at  the  top  should  be  made  by  all  means. 

Nablous  contains  about  8000  inhabit- 
ants, most  of  whom  are  Mohammedans, 
600  Greeks,  160  Samaritans,  and  100  Jews. 
It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  of  great 
beauty,  stretching  along  the  eastern  base 
of  Mount  Gerizim.  The  houses  are  well 
built,  but  the  streets  are  filthy  and  very 
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narrow ;  nearly  all  the  houses  meet  across 
the  street  at  the  top,  and  form  arches, 
shutting  out  the  light  of  the  sun.  The 
inhabitants  of  Nablous  have  a  very  bad 
character;  they  hate  the  Christians  and 
Jews,  and  are  always  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection against  the  authorities.  It  ia  noted 
for  its  oUve  oil  and  soap  factories.  There 
are  few  cities  in  the  world  dating  back  as 
far  as  this,  having,  as  we  do,  its  history 
for  over  4000  years.  Here  Abraham  first 
pitched  his  tent  in  Canaan ;  Simeon  and 
Levi  here  slaughtered  the  entire  male  pop- 
ulation to  avenge  the  dishonor  of  their  sis- 
ter Dinah ;  and  here  Rehoboam  was  pro- 
claimed king  over  all  Israel. 

From  Nablous  to  Jenin  (the  direct  route), 
via  Samaria,  is  about  eight  hours. 

In  two  hours  we  arrive  at  the  8e6atk 
of  Herod,  and  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the 
kings  of  Israel.  It  is  situated  at  the  top 
of  a  hill  which  rises  some  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  The 
only  objects  of  interest  in  this  miserable 
village,  which  contains  about  600  inhab- 
itants, are  the  remains  of  Herod's  noble 
colonnade  and  the  Church  of  St.  John. 
The  -latter  was  erected  by  the  knights  of 
St.  John  over  the  reputed  sepulchre  of  their 
patron  saint,  John  the  Baptist.  The  tomb 
is  excavated  out  of  a  solid  rock,  some  flfr 
teen  feet  below  the  fioor  of  the  chorea. 
The  building  is  now  roofless,  and  the  walk 
fast  crumbling  away.  The  inhabitants 
are  most  insolent  and  clamorous  for  back- 
sheesh. Be  particular  the  foe  is  given  to 
the  proper  keeper  (about  26  cents),  or  yen 
may  get  into  trouble ;  considerable  show 
of  weapons  and  a  very  email  sprinkling 
of  piastres,  however,  and  you  wffl  get 
along  very  welL  The  columns  of  the  eat- 
onnade  that  now  remain  are  sixty  or  sev- 
enty in  number ;  their  capitals  are  gone, 
and  they  are  deeply  imbedded  In  the  soil. 
Samaria  was  founded  by  Omri,  king  of 
Israel,  and  besieged  under  his  successor 
Ahab— who  married  the  notorious  JssabaJ 
—by  the  King  of  Damascus.  TIm  suffer- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  for  three  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  siege  lasted,  was  hor- 
rible; mothers  bofling  and  eating  their  s- 
fant  children  for  food.  It  was  relieved  as 
predicted  by  EHsha  the  prophet.  It  was 
again  besieged  by  the  Assyrians  in  7» 
B.C.  and  taken.  It  was  presented  by  the 
Emperor  Augustus  to  his  fovcriee  fiend 
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the  Gnat,  who  rebuilt  it  with  great  mag- 
nificence, naming  it  Sebaste,  in  honor  of 
the  donor. 

Travelers  preferring  to  visit  Cassarea 
and  Mount  Carmel  on  the  coast  to  going 
more  direct  to  Nazareth  by  Jenin,  Nain, 
and  Endor,  strike  off  to  the  left  at  Sama- 
ria; the  former  route  will  take  four  days, 
the  latter  two.  From  Samaria  to  Jenin 
the  time  is  five  hours.  After  passing  the 
Tillage  of  Geba  we  see  on  our  left  the  ruins 
of  the  fortress  of  Sanar,  belonging  to  an 
independent  family  of  sheiks.  It  has  with- 
stood a  great  many  sieges.  It  was  storm- 
ed and  carried  by  Abdallah  Pacha  in  1830. 
The  sheik's  family,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
▼ere  rebuilding  it  when  the  author  passed 

,  through  the  country  in  1860. 

Jenin  is  most  beautifully  situated,  lying, 
as  it  does,  at  the  entrance  of  the  great 
valley  of  Esdraelon,  the  battle-field  of  Pal- 
estine. It  contains  2000  inhabitants.  On 
the  hill  behind  the  town  there  is  a  fount- 
ain, from  which  the  place  derives  its  name, 
a  modern  aqueduct  leading  from  which  con- 
veys the  water  to  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  beautiful  plain  of  Esdraelon,  on  which 
we  now  enter,  is  about  twenty  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  thirteen  miles  from  north 
to  south.  It  is  known  to  the  Arabs  in  the 
present  day  as  Merj  Ibn  Amir,  "the  Plain 
of  the  Sons  of  Amir."  Right  before  us 
stands  Mount  Tabor,  rising  like  a  cone 
fcom  the  dead  level  plain. 

I  ^  The  time  from  Jenin  to  Nazareth,  on  a 
direct  line,  passing  only  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  castle  El  Fukh,  where  the  brave 
General  Kleber,  with  8000  Frenchmen, 
kept  80,000  Turks  at  bay  for  six  hours, 
intil  relieved  by  Napoleon,  is  only  five 
hours.  The  more  interesting  route  will 
be  to  make  a  detour  to  the  right,  passing 
Mount  Gilboa,  the  ancient  Jezreel ;  the 
Fountain  of  Jezreel,  where  Saul's  army 
encamped,  and  where  Gideon's  brethren 
feU;  Shunem,  where  the  Prophet  Elijah 
restored  the  Shunamite's  child  to  life; 
Nain,  where  Jesus  restored  to  life  the  wid- 
ow's son ;  and  Endor,  where,  in  one  of  the 
numerous  caverns  hewn  in  the  cliffs  above 
the  houses,  King  Saul's  interview  with  the 
witch  took  place.  This  route  will  occupy 
four  hours  longer  than  the  other :  this  is 
*bout  nine  hours  to  Nazareth. 

Nazareth,  the  scene  of  the  Annunciation 
■ad  the  home  of  the  Savior  daring  his  boy- 


hood years,  contains  a  population  of  8000 
inhabitants,  2500  of  whom  are  Christians. 
The  village  is  beautifully  situated  on  an 
elevation  on  the  western  side  of  one  of  the 
handsomest  valleys  in  Syria,  surrounded 
by  beautiful  fields,  gardens,  and  orchards. 
The  Latin  convent,  a  large  square  build- 
ing inclosed  by  a  wall,  contains  the  Church 
of  the  Annunciation  and  the  House  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary.  The  interior  of  the  church 
is  hung  with  rich  damask  silk,  and  adorned 
with  tasteless  finery.  Underneath  the 
church  are  shown  the  kitchen,  parlor,  and 
bedroom  of  the  Virgin.  In  front  of  the 
altar  are  two  granite  pillars  standing  about 
three  feet  apart ;  they  are  pointed  out  as 
occupying  the  precise  spots  on  which  the 
angel  and  Mary  stood  at  the  moment  of 
the  Annunciation.  One  of  the  columns 
seems  to  have  been  broken  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  above  the  floor;  the  upper  part 
remains  suspended  to  the  roof;  a  fragment 
of  another  column  is  placed  immediately 
below  it,  resembling  it  in  appearance ;  but 
the  upper  portion  is  granite  and  the  lower 
marble !  The  monks  say  they  were  once 
the  same  pillar,  but  the  Mohammedans 
hacked  it  through  with  their  swords  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  pull  down  the  roof,  and 
that  the  upper  part  is  miraculously  sus- 
pended without  support.  Tou  are  now 
led  to  the  workshop  of  Joseph,  a  small 
whitewashed  chapel;  over  the  altar  is  a 
representation  of  Joseph  and  Jesus  at  work. 
A  little  west  ot  this  is  a  small  chapel  which 
the  monks  represent  as  the  synagogue  in 
which  Christ  provoked  the  Jews ;  'close  by 
is  another,  purporting  to  contain  the  "ta- 
ble" of  Christ,  on  which  he  commonly  ate 
both  before  and  after  the  Resurrection. 
On  the  walls  of  this  chapel  are  copies  of  a 
certificate  from  the  Pope  attesting  its  au- 
thenticity, and  granting  seven  years  and 
forty  weeks'  indulgence  to  Christians  who 
have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Nazareth  and 
said  a  pater  and  ave,  they  being  in  a  state 
of  grace.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  vil- 
lage the  Greeks  have  their  Church  of  the 
Annunciation,  built  over  the  Fountain  of 
the  Virgin.  They  say  the  event  of  the 
Annunciation  took  place  while  Mary  was 
drawing  water  from  this  fountain. 

The  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed 
in  rural  pursuits.  Travelers  preferring 
to  visit  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  proceeding 
along  the  coast,  turn  to  the  left  here.   The 
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time  to  Beyrout  by  this  route  is  about  four 
days. 

The  direct  road  from  Nazareth  to  Tiberias 
occupies  about  five  hours.  By  this  route 
you  pass  oyer  the  battle-field  of  Hattin, 
where  the  Sultan  Saladin  gave  the  final 
blow  to  the  Crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land, 
completely  exterminating  their  army,  and 
taking  the  King  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Templars  prisoners, 
slaying  with  his  own  hand,  as  he  had 
sworn  to  do,  Raynald  of  Chatillon,  who 
treacherously  broke  the  truce  between  the 
Arabs  and  Christians  by  plundering  a  cara- 
van from  Damascus,  and  refusing  to  give  up 
the  merchants  at  the  request  of  the  sultan. 

Our  route  to  Tiberias  is  via  Mount  Tabor. 
This  occupies  two  hours  longer  time,  in- 
cluding the  time  to  make  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  (nearly  an  hour).  You  should 
by  no  means  fail  to  make  the  ascent. 

Mount  Tabor  lies  about  seven  miles  east 
of  Nazareth.  It  was  for  a  long  time  con- 
sidered the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration ; 
but  recent  travelers  have  shorn  it  of  that 
crowning  glory.  The  proof  is  this,  at  that 
time  its  summit  was  covered  with  houses, 
and  we  still  see  the  ruins  of  the  town  and 
fortress  defended  and  repaired  by  Josephus. 
The  view  from  the  top  is  most  magnificent. 
Looking  toward  the  south,  you  have  in  full 
view  the  high  mountains  of  Gilboa,  fatal 
to  Saul  and  his  sons.  On  the  east  you  per- 
ceive Lake  Tiberias  or  Sea  of  Galilee,  dis- 
tant about  four  hours.  On  the  north  you 
discover  the  Blount  of  the  Beatitudes  and 
the  city  of  Saphet  standing  on  a  very 
eminent  and  conspicuous  mountain;  and 
to  the  southwest  you  discern  at  a  distance 
the  Mediterranean,  and  all  around  you  have 
the  spacious  and  beautiful  plain  of  Esdrae- 
lon  and  Galilee.  There  is  a  convent  now 
in  course  of  erection  on  top  of  the  mount. 

Entering  the  town  of  Tiberias  we  pass 
the  warm  baths  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  he  hav- 
ing erected  a  building  over  them.  They 
are  considered  very  efficacious  in  all  rheu- 
matic complaints.  The  present  town  con- 
tains 2500  inhabitants.  It  is  miserable 
and  filthy.  There  is  a  small  convent  built 
on  the  site  of  Peter's  house,  and  where  it  is 
supposed  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes 
was  made ;  it  is  occupied  by  a  single  monk. 
If  you  do  not  camp  out,  you  will  of  course 
stop  there ;  the  view  ot  the  lake  and  the 
surrounding  country  from  the  top  of  the 
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house  is  very  fine.  Pay  the  monk  a  visit 
bv  all  means ;  he  is  rather  intelligent,  and 
a"4 'jolly  good  fellow." 

The  Lake  of  Tiberias,  or  Sea  of  Galilee, 
is  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  seven  in 
breadth  at  the  widest  part  Of  the  numer- 
ous villages  that  formerly  clustered  around 
its  shores,  few  now  remain,  if  we  except 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Tiberias,  which  extend 
along  the  shore  as  far  as  the  warm  baths. 
"  Shipless  and  boatless  as  this  lake  now  is, 
we  learn  from  Josephus  that  during  the  ob- 
stinate and  sanguinary  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Jews,  considerable  fleets 
of  war-ships  floated  upon  its  waters,  and 
very  sanguinary  battles  took  place  there. 
One  engagement  especially,  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  when  the  Jews  had  revolted  un- 
der Agrippa,  was  most  sanguinary,  Titos 
and  Trajan  being  present,  as  well  as  Ves- 
pasian, who  commanded  the  Roman  forces. 
The  terrible  defeat  by  the  Romans  nnder 
Titus  of  the  revolted  Jews  of  Tarichca 
had  caused  vast  multitudes  of  the  fugitives 
to  seek  safety  in  the  shipping  on  Lake  Tibe- 
rias ;  but  the  indefatigable  Romans  speed- 
ily built  and  equipped  numerous  vessels 
still  larger  than  those  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
latter  were  totally  defeated ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  both  the  lake  and  the 
shores  were  covered  with  blood  and  man- 
gled bodies  to  such  an  extent  that  the  very 
air  was  infected.  It  is  added  that  in  this 
battle  on  Lake  Tiberias,  and  the  previous 
engagement  of  Tarichea?,  upward  of  6009 
perished ;  and,  as  if  this  horrible  amount 
of  carnage  was  insufficient,  1200  were  sub- 
sequently massacred  m  cold  blood  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  Tiberias,  and  a  consider- 
able number  were  presented  to  Agrippa  as 
slaves." 

After  Jesus  was  expelled  from  Nazareth 
he  dwelt  upon  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Gal- 
ilee, consequently  every  spot  on  which  Ton 
tread  is  holy  ground.  Here  three  of  the 
most  eventful  years  of  his  existence  were 
passed :  in  no  other  place  did  he  perform 
so  many  miracles.  Along  these  shores, 
vast  multitudes  followed  him;  here 
disciples  first  heard  his  words,  and 
with  wonder  at  his  miracles;  now 
thing  is  bleak,  barren,  and  deserted. 

A  short  distance  along  the  shore,  fo 
northerly  direction,  we  arrive  at  the 
of  Capernawn,  hardly  a  trace  of  which 
mains :  the  few  that  are  visible  are 
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Am  ef  Tw,  "The  Fountain  of  the  Fig.'1 
A  little  farther  we  arrive  at  Mejdel,  the 
ancient  Magdala — but  what  wretchedness ! 
Notwithstanding  the  great  fertility  of  the 
•oil,  what  a  change !  In  the  time  of  our 
Savior  this  shore  was  the  most  densely 
populated  portion  of  Palestine.  Tiberias, 
Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  Chorazin,  Gamala, 
Hippos,  Tarichaa,  Scythopolis,  and  other 
cities,  were  all  densely  inhabited. 

From  Tiberias  to  Bdnidt  there  are  two 
routes :  one  by  Safed  and  Kadesh-Naphta- 
li,  occupying  three  days,  the  other  direct, 
occupying  two  days,  by  the  Mill  of  Mel- 
lahah  and  Dan  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
"Mill"  is  noticed  in  our  description  of 
Syria.  At  Dan  the  Jordan  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  river  augmented  by  one 
of  the  finest  fountains  in  Syria,  and  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 

Bdmds,  the  ancient  Ccaarta  PkUippif 
sear  which  is  another  source  of  the  Jordan, 
is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  greater  Her- 
mon.  It  now  contains  ajxrat  1000  inhab- 
itants; it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
hflia  except  the  west,  and  occupies  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sites  in  Syria,  surround- 
ed by  olive  and  oak  trees,  and  rank  with 
vegetation.  Behind  it,  on  the  top  of  an 
isolated  mountain,  stands  the  Cattle  of 
SMbeh,  at  a  height  of  1200  feet ;  it  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  best-preserved 
ruins  in  Syria,  and  well  repays  one  hour's 
ride  and  two  hours'  inspection.  Above 
the  fountain  is  a  cave  or  grotto,  from 
whence  the  place  derives  its  name.  Dur- 
ing the  occupancy  of  Syria  by  the  Greeks, 
tub  grotto  was  the  sanctuary  where  they 
worshiped  their  sylvan  deity  Pan.  Her- 
od the  Great  built  a  splendid  temple  here 
in  honor  of  Augustus.  The  tetrarch  Philip 
built  the  city  of  Cesarea  Philippi  in  honor 
of  Tiberias. 

From  Bamdt  to  Datruucus,  12  hours,  or 
two  days,  resting  at  Kefr  Hauwar,  which 
is  about  midway.  Neither  this  village  nor 
the  route  contain  any  thing  of  interest  to 
the  traveler. 

Damascus,  the  oldest  city  in  the  world, 
was  founded  by  Uz,  grandson  of  Noah.  It 
contains  160,000  inhabitants,  five  sixths 
of  whom  are  Mohammedans ;  the  balance 
Christians  and  Jews.  It  contains  but  one 
hotel— Locanda MeUuk ;  fore  $2  60 per  day; 
service  extra,  and  poor  enough.  All  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  as  dear  as  in  London 
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or  Paris.  The  bazars  of  Damascus,  with 
the  exception  of  the  amber  and  shoe  bazar 
of  Constantinople,  are  far  ahead  of  those  in 
that  city  or  Cairo. 

The  city  of  Damascus  dates  back  over 
4000  years:  1400  years  it  was  independ- 
ent. The  Babylonian  and  Persian  sover- 
eigns governed  it  for  over  four  centuries. 
It  was  then  conquered  by  the  Greeks,  who 
governed  it  for  two  and  a  half  centuries. 
The  Romans  occupied  it  for  seven  centu- 
ries, the  Saracens  for  four  and  a  half,  and 
now  under  the  Turks.  The  great  boast 
of  its  inhabitants  is  that  the  standard  of 
the  Cross  never  yet  has  floated  over  its  bat- 
tlements. Colonel  Chesney,  a  graphic  En- 
glish writer,  says,  u  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
numerous  coffee-houses,  and  shops  of  con- 
fectioners and  bakers,  besides  its  abundant 
supplies  of  meat,  rice,  vegetables,  and 
fruits,  for  the  ordinary  grants  of  the  inhab- 
itants." 

There  are  about  400  public  cook-shops, 
in  which  ready-made  dishes  are  prepared 
for  sale.  The  city  is  still  remarkable  for 
its  silk  manufactories,  and  for  its  jewelers, 
silver-smiths,  white  and  copper  smiths; 
also  for  its  carpenters,  trunk  and  tent  mak- 
ers; but  perhaps  the  various  articles  of 
leather  are  the  most  prominent  manufac- 
tures. These  are  boots,  shoes,  slippers, 
saddles  covered  with  velvet,  and  bridles 
highly  ornamented  with  cowrie-shells,  be- 
sides the  trappings  of  camels,  and  common 
equipments  of  a  caravan,  such  as  tents, 
strong  net-bogs,  water-skins,  etc.  Indeed, 
nowhere  else  in  the  East  can  caravan  prep- 
arations be  made  with  the  same  advantage 
and  speed. 

There  are  in  the  city  eight  synagogues, 
one  Latin  and  three  Franciscan  convents, 
in  addition  to  four  churches,  and  some  oth- 
ers now  converted  into  mosques.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  about  200,  the  finest  of 
which  was  once  a  cathedral  dedicated  to 
St.  John  of  Damascus.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  a  Corinthian  temple,  some  of  whose 
columns  still  remain.  With  the  exception 
of  this,  and  a  mosque  at  the  northeastern 
end  of  the  city,  which  contains  some  re- 
mains of  a  temple  to  Sexapis,  all  the  struc- 
tures are  modern  or  Turkish.  The  city, 
like  Cairo,  is  divided  into  quarters  for 
Christian,  Jew,  and  Turk.  The  gates  con- 
necting them  are  closed  at  sunset,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  admission  after  that  time, 
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and  then  only  when  provided  with  a  lan- 
tern. 

The  exterior  of  the  houses  of  Damascus 
has  a  mean  appearance,  but  the  interior  is 
generally  very  handsome.  Nearly  every 
house  has  a  beautiful  garden,  fragrant 
with  orange-flowers  and  rose-buds,  a  spark- 
ling fountain  fed  by  the  waters  of  Abana 
or  Pharphar.  The  ceilings  are  arabesque, 
walls  mosaic,  and  floors  marble.  The 
roofs  are  terraced,  but  those  in  the  sub- 
urbs are  generally  covered  with  small  cu- 
polas. Altogether,  it  is  considered  the 
most  Oriental  city  of  the  world.  "The 
spirit  of  the  Arabian  Nights  is  prevalent  in 
all  its  streets ;  their  fantastic  tales  are  re- 
peated to  rapt  audiences  in  the  coffee- 
houses, and  hourly  exemplified  in  the 
streets."  "Though  old  as  history  itself, 
thou  art  fresh  as  the  breath  of  spring, 
blooming  as  thine  own  rose-bud,  and  fra- 
grant as  thine  own  orange-flower,  O  Da- 
mascus, pearl  of  the  East !"  The  "  sights'1 
of  Damascus  are  few.  The  principal  are 
the  Great  Mosque  with  its  three  minarets. 
It  is  said  to  contain  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist  preserved  in  a  gold  casket.  It  is 
600  feet  long  by  800  wide.  The  Cattle, 
which  is  800  feet  long  by  600  wide,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat,  and  looks  very  formi- 
dable from  the  outside,  but  within  is  a 
complete  wreck.  There,  in  the  "street 
called  Straight,"  we  have  the  house  of  An- 
anias, where  Paul  lodged ;  also  the  scene 
where  Paul  was  let  down  from  the  wall  in 
a  basket.  This  last  is  near  the  Christian 
cemetery.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town  is  the  traditional  scene  of  Paul's  con* 
version.  One  of  the  most  sublime  views 
is  Damascus  from  the  heights  of  Salihneh. 
Here,  it  is  said,  Mohammed,  when  a  cam- 
el-driver, first  came  in  sight  of  Damascus, 
and  refused  to  enter,  saying,  "Man  can 
have  but  one  paradise,  and  my  paradise  is 
fixed  above." 

From  Damascus  to  Baalbec,  distance  15 
hours,  or  two  days,  resting  the  first  night 
at  Zebdany,  which  is  a  little  over  halfway. 

Four  hours  after  leaving  Damascus  we 
pass  the  Fountain  of  Fijeh,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  Syria,  and  the  principal 
source  of  the  River  Barada.  In  about  five 
hours  we  pass  the  village  of  Suk  Wady 
Barada,  the  ancient  Abila,  where  Lysanias 
was  murdered  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Cleopatra. 
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The  village  of  Ztbdcmg  contains  8500 
inhabitants,  and  is  beautifully  situated  in 
the  vale  of  Barada,  surrounded  by  groves 
of  olive,  almond,  and  walnut  trees,  with 
the  mountains  of  Anti-Lebanon  rising  in 
its  rear  to  the  height  of  7000  feet.  Situs- 
ted  1000  feet  above  Zebdany  is  the  pictur- 
esque village  of  Bludau,  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  aristocracy  of  this  section  of 
the  country. 

Baalbec. — Owing  to  the  discovery  of 
Jewish  architecture  amid  the  Doric,  Tus- 
can, and  Corinthian  ruins  of  Baalbec,  it  is 
by  many  considered  the  bouse  of  the  for- 
est of  Lebanon  which  Solomon  Irailt  for 
his  Egyptian  wife ;  and  as  his  successes 
were  altogether  idolatrous,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  this  favorite  dwell- 
ing was  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Baal, 
or  the  Sun ;  Baalbec  of  the  Syrians  mean- 
ing the  same  as  Heliopolis  of  the  Greeks, 
vis.,  City  of  the  Sun.  Although  we  do 
not  know  the  origin  of  these  mighty  ruins, 
wc  do  know  the  city  passed  successively 
beneath  the  rule  of  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  and  was  plundered  by  the 
Arabs  in  A.D.  689 ;  suffered  under  various 
assailants  during  the  Crusades,  and  was 
sacked  and  dismantled  by  the  Tartars  un- 
der Tamerlane. 

u  Three  eras  speak  thy  ruined  piles, 
The  first  In  doubt  concealed; 
The  second,  when,  amid  thy  flier, 
The  Roman  clarion  pealed ; 
The  third,  when  Saracenic  powers 
Raised  high  the  caliph's  maasy  towers. 

u But, ah!  thy  walla,  thy  giant  walla, 
Who  laid  them  in  the  rand  ? 
Belief  turns  pale,  and  fancy  falls 
Before  a  work  so  grand ; 
And  well  might  heathen  seen  declare 
That  fallen  angels  labored  there. 

"  No,  not  In  Egypt's  ruined  land. 
Nor  *mid  the  Grecian  islet, 
Tower  monuments  so  vast,  so  grand, 
As  Bealbec's  early  piles ; 
Baalbec,  thou  city  of  the  Son, 
Why  art  thou  silent,  mighty  one? 

44  The  traveler  roams  amid  thy  rooks, 
And  searches  after  light ; 
So  searched  the  Romans  and  the  Turks, 
But  all  was  hid  in  night; 
Phoenicians  reared  thy  pfllars  tall, 
But  did  the  genii  build  thy  wallT 

Mr.  Prime  says,  "  If  all  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient Rome  that  are  in  and  around  the 
modern  city  were  gathered  together  in  one 
group,  they  would  not  equal  in  extent  the 
ruins  of  Baalbec;"  and  notwithstanding 
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the  space  covered  with  these  ruins  is  only 
MO  feet  long  by  600  feet  wide,  Mr.  Prime 
■  not  far  astray.  The  magnificence  and 
magnitude  of  the  columns  and  the  Cyclo- 
pean masonry  has  for  centuries  been  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  no  description 
that  we  can  possibly  give  will  approach 
the  reality. 

The  temples  of  Baalbec  stood  upon  an 
artificial  platform,  raised  above  the  plain 
SO  feet,  haying  immense  vaults  under- 
neath. The  style  of  this  foundation  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  foundation  of 
Solomon's  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the 
stones  being  beveled,  but  of  a  much  larger 
nxe.  Three  of  the  stones  in  this  founda- 
tion-wall are  each  03  feet  long  by  15  wide, 
and  18  deep !  raised  to  a  height  of  20  feet ! 
Outside  of  this  platform,  on  the  southwest 
corner,  there  is  a  wall  where  many  of  the 
stones  measure  80  feet  long  by  15  wide, 
and  18  deep.  On  the  platform  stood  throe 
temples,  the  Temple  of  the  Son,  the  Tem- 
ple of  Jupiter,  and  the  Circular  Temple. 
The  Temple  of  the  Sun,  or  Great  Temple, 
vis  290  feet  long  by  160  broad,  surround- 
ed by  54  Corinthian  columns  75  foot  high, 
and  7  feet  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
The  stones  of  the  entablature,  which  reach- 
ed from  column  to  column,  were  15  feet 
high  by  15  long,  making  the  total  height 
to  the  top  of  the  entablature  90  feet.  The 
stones  forming  the  entablature  were  fast- 
ened together  by  wrought-iron  clamps,  in- 
serted in  the  ends,  one  foot  thick !  Six 
only  of  these  immense  columns  now  re- 
main standing. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  stands  on  a  plat- 
form of  its  own,  some  10  feet  lower  than 
that  of  the  Great  Temple,  and  is  the  most 
perfect  ruin  in  Syria.  Its  dimensions  on 
the  outside  are  230  by  120  feet.  Our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  this  most  magnificent  of  tem- 
ples; you  must  visit,  explore,  and  study 
for  yourself.  u  Even  with  arch  destroyed, 
column  overthrown,  pilaster  broken,  and 
capital  defaced,  so  vast  at  once  and  so  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  in  design  and  sculpture 
are  the  ruins  which  here  surround  the 
traveler,  that  we  scarcely  wonder  at  the 
fond  superstition  which  leads  the  nations 
to  aver,  and  stoutly  to  maintain,  that  mass- 
es so  mighty  were  never  transported  and 
v-preared  by  human  hands,  but  that  the 
ones  magnificent  but  now  rained  Baalbec 
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built  by  the  Genii,  reluctantly  yet  ir- 
resistibly coerced  to  their  Titanic  labors  by 
the  mighty  power  of  the  seal  of  the  wite 
son  of  David."  About  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  west  of  the  ruins  is  the  quarry  from 
whence  the  larger  stones  in  the  wall  were 
taken.  One  still  remains  here,  hewn  all 
round  and  underneath,  with  the  exception 
of  about  one  foot,  which  still  retains  it  in 
its  native  bed.  Its  dimensions  are  69  feet 
long  by  17  wide,  and  14  deep.  The  pres- 
ent village  of  Baalbec  is  a  miserable  place, 
containing  about  500  inhabitants. 

From  Baalbec  to  Beyrout,  time  16  hours, 
or  two  days,  stopping  at  the  village  of  Zah- 
leh ;  eight  hours  from  the  ruins,  riding  the 
whole  time  over  a  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain  admirably  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
cotton. 

Zahkh  contains  a  population  of  10,000 
souls,  mostly  Christian.  It  is  beautifully 
situated  in  a  deep  glen,  surrounded  by  tall 
poplars.  The  hills  on  either  side  are  cov- 
ered with  vineyards.  After  making  the 
ascent  of  Lebanon,  the  scene  is  the  finest 
in  Syria. 

From  Baalbec  to  the  Cedars  requires 
about  two  days  longer. 

Beyrovi  contains  about  50,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  finely  situated  on  a  project- 
ing headland  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
houses  are  crowded  together,  and  the  streets 
are  very  narrow ;  it  is,  however,  considered 
one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in  Syria.  In 
the  suburbs  are  many  commodious  houses, 
surrounded  by  groves  of  prickly-pear,  mul- 
berry, flower,  and  fruit-trees.  To  the  west 
and  southwest  of  the  city  are  red  sand- 
hills, rising  over  800  feet  in  height  The 
hotels  are  Belie  Fate,  in  the  town,  and  BeUe 
Pate,  outside  the  town.  The  latter  is  pref- 
erable if  you  intend  making  any  stay. 
The  landlord,  in  1860,  was  an  honest  and 
obliging  man. 

Although  the  Beiytut  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  much  celebrated  for  its  learn- 
ing, its  modern  importance  is  of  recent 
growth.  The  remains  of  antiquity  are 
very  fine.  They  consist  of  a  few  pillars, 
the  ruins  of  a  moat,  and  some  traces  of 
baths.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of 
any  consequence.  The  town  derives  its 
chief  importance  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  mulberry-tree  in  the  neighborhood. 
There  are  no  wheeled  vehicles  in  Beyrout, 
there  being  no  streets  fit  for  one  to  run, 
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neither  is  there  a  road  in  the  country  near 
it,  if  we  except  the  fine  macadamized  road 
now  being  built  to  Damascus  by  a  French 
company,  which  will  be,  when  finished,  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  trade  of  Beyrout. 
Agrippa  the  elder  adorned  Beyront  with 
beautiful  buildings.  It  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century.  In  1110  it  was  captured 
by  the  Crusaders  under  Baldwin  I.,  and 
remained  in  their  possession,  with  a  short 
exception,  until  1291,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Turks.  It  was  bombarded  by  an 
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English  fleet  in  1840  for  the  purpose  of 
driving  out  the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
who  had  overrun  all  Syria,  and  evem  threat- 
ened the  sultan  on  his  throne. 

The  French  line  of  steamers  touch  si 
Beyront  every  two  weeks,  going  and 
ing  from  Constantinople,  as  also  the 
era  of  Austrian  and  Russian  lines. 

From  fiestvuf  to  CoMtcmtmqple  occupies 
six  days,  the  steamers  stopping  over- 
night at  Tripoli,  Latakia,  Alexandretts, 
and  Smyrna. 
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Sxtbma  stands  foremost  among  the  cit- 
ies of  Asia  Minor.  It  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  150,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  em- 
porium of  the  Greek  trade  of  the  Levant. 
The  streets  are  like  those  of  all  Turkish 
towns,  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  houses 
mean  and  gloomy  in  external  aspect,  ex- 
cepting those  situated  in  the  Frank  quar- 
ter. The  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Dutch 
merchants.  Smyrna  is  the  chief  seat  and 
home  of  the  Greek  race  in  this  portion  of 
Asia.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  cities  that 
laid  claim  to  being  the  birthplace  of  Ho- 
mer, and  is  the  only  one  addressed  by  the 
Apostle  John  which  has  retained  its  im- 
portance down  to  the  present  day.  Its 
origin  is  ascribed  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
Figs  are  the  great  product  of  Smyrna,  and 
are  brought  on  camels  from  ail  parts  of 
Asia  Minor. 

From  Smyrna  to  ContiafUmeple,  fare  $19. 
Steamers  twice  a  week;  French  steamers 
every  two  weeks.  Steamers  sail  directly 
to  Marseilles  or  Messina  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  visit  Constantinople. 

The  trip  through  the  Archipelago  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  during  our  entire 
route,  passing  as  we  do  so  many  beautiful 
islands  so  much  celebrated  in  ancient  his- 
tory :  Rhodes,  so  distinguished  in  ancient 
times  for  its  liberty,  learning,  and  valor, 
and  in  modern  times  for  its  defenses,  con- 
ducted by  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Jeru- 
salem. Patmos,  where  St.  John  wrote  the 
Revelations,  having  been  banished  here 
by  the  Emperor  Domitian  for  preaching 
the  Gospel.  Samoa,  celebrated  in  heathen 
mythology,  is  the  birthplace  of  Juno.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Pythagoras,  and  for 
a  long  time  the  residence  of  Herodotus, 
who  here  composed  the  greater  portion  of 
his  celebrated  history.  The  natives  were 
noted  for  their  great  bravery  in  the  in- 
surrectionary wars  of  Genoa.  Scio,  the 
"paradise  of  the  Levant,"  and,  previous 
to  the  extermination  of  its  inhabitants  by 
the  Turks,  the  richest  and  most  prosper- 
ous island  in  the  Archipelago.  MytiUm, 
the  ancient  Lesbos,  which  rivaled  Athens 
in  learning  and  the  arts,  the  birthplace  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  Greek  poetesses, 


and  where  the  "burning  Sappho  loved 
and  sung."  Tmedoe,  where  the  Greeks 
concealed  themselves  when  they  pretend- 
ed to  abandon  the  siege  of  Troy. 

We  now  enter  the  DordoneUet,  stopping 
a  short  time  at  the  town  of  Dardanelles. 
A  lew  miles  farther  on  we  arrive  at  Aby- 
dos,  celebrated  by  Leander,  and  also  by 
Byron  in  the  following  verses : 

"If;  in  the  month  of  dark  December, 
Leander,  who  was  nightly  wont 
(What  maid  will  not  the  tale  remember!) 
To  cross  thy  stream,  broad  Hellespont! 

"  It,  when  the  wintry  tempest  roar*d, 
He  sped  to  Hero,  nothing  loth, 
And  thus  of  old  thy  current  pour'd, 
Fair  Venus!  how  I  pity  both! 

11  For  me,  degenerate  modern  wretch, 
Though  in  the  genial  month  of  May, . 
My  dripping  limbs  I  mintly  stretch, 
And  think  I've  done  a  teat  to-day. 

"But  since  he  crossed  the  rapid  tide, 
According  to  the  doubtful  story, 
To  woo — and— Lord  knows  what  beside, 
And  swam  for  love,  as  I  for  glory ; 

4l*Twere  hard  to  say  who  fared  the  best : 
Sad  mortals!  thus  the  gods  still  plague  you; 
He  lost  his  labor,  I  my  Jest; 
For  he  was  drown'd,  and  I've  the  ague.** 

CONSTANTINOPLE, 

The  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire  con- 
tains 960,000  inhabitants,  and  is  conse- 
quently the  third  largest  city  in  Europe ; 
830,000  of  these  are  Christians  of  various 
denominations.  Hotel  d'Angkterre  is  a 
very  fine  house,  kept  by  Missed,  an  En- 
glishman, at  the  modest  rate  of  18  francs 
per  day,  with  8  francs  for  lunch,  making 
$4  per  day—the  most  expensive  in  Europe ; 
Hotel  BeUe  Vue,  more  moderate.  Constan- 
tinople was  founded  by  Byzas,  from  whom 
it  derived  the  name  of  Byzantium,  656  B.C. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Constantino  in  A.D.  828, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Soman  em- 
pire, since  which  time  it  has  borne  his 
name.  On  the  subjugation  of  the  Western 
Empire  by  the  barbarians,  Constantinople 
continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  It  has  sustained  numerous  sieges, 
but  has  only  been  twice  taken:  first,  in 
1204,  by  the  Crusaders,  who  retained  it  till 
1261 ;  and  lastly  by  the  Turks,  under  Mo- 
hammed II.,  1468,  when  the  last  remnant 
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of  the  Roman  empire  m  finally  suppress- 
ed. The  city  occupies  one  of  the  finest 
natural  situations  in  the  world.  It  is  built 
upon  a  tongue  of  land  ot  a  triangular 
shape,  which  lies  upon  the  west  side  of  the 
southern  entrance  to  the  Bosphorus.  On 
the  northern  side  of  the  city  is  a  branch  or 
offset  of  the  Bosphorus,  called  the  Golden 
Horn,  which  forms  a  magnificent  harbor ; 
and  beyond  this  are  the  suburbs  of  Perm, 
Galata,  and  Tophana,  the  former  of  which 
are  the  principal  seats  of  trade,  and  the  res- 
idence of  nearly  all  classes  of  foreigners. 
The  aspect  of  the  city  when  approached  by 
sea  is  very  beautiful,  exhibiting  to  view  a 
crowd  of  domes  and  minarets,  backed  by 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  cypress  and  other 
trees  which  shade  the  extensive  cemeteries 
beyond  the  wails ;  but  the  interior  is  a  per- 
fect labyrinth  of  winding,  steep,  and  dirty 
streets,  without  names  or  plan  of  any  kind, 
and  with  houses  which  are,  for  the  most 
part,  built  of  wood,  and  present  dead  walls 
to  the  streets,  light  and  air  being,  as  in  all 
Oriental  towns,  derived  from  the  interior 
court-yards. 

The  author  of  Eothen  says,  "  Nowhere 
else  does  the  sea  come  so  close  home  to  a 
city  as  to  the  Mohammedan  capital.  There 
are  no  pebbly  shores,  no  sand-bars,  no 
slimy  river-beds,  no  black  canals,  no  locks 
nor  docks  to  divide  the  very  heart  of  the 
place  from  the  deep  waters.  If,  being  in 
the  noisiest  mart  of  Stamboul,  you  would 
stroll  to  the  quiet  side  of  the  way,  amid 
those  cypresses  opposite,  you  will  cross  the 
fathomless  Bosphorus;  if  you  would  go 
from  your  hotel  to  the  bazars,  you  must 
\\*M  by  the  bright  blue  pathway  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  that  can  carry  a  thousand 
sail  of  the  line.  You  are  accustomed  to 
the  gondolas  that  glide  among  the  palaces 
of  St.  Mark ;  but  here  at  Stamboul  it  is  a 
hundied-and-twenty-gun  ship  that  meets 
you  in  the  streets.  Venice  strains  out 
from  the  steadfast  land,  and  in  old  times 
would  send  forth  the  chief  of  the  state  to 
woo  and  wed  the  reluctant  sea;  but  the 
stormy  bride  of  the  Doge  is  the  bowing 
slave  of  the  Sultan.  She  comes  to  his  feet 
with  the  treasures  of  the  world ;  she  bears 
him  from  palace  to  palace ;  by  some  un- 
failing witchcraft  she  entices  the  breeze  to 
follow  her,  and  fan  the  pale  cheek  of  her 
lord ;  she  lifts  his  armed  navies  to  the  very 
gates  of  his  garden ;  she  watches  the  walla 
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of  his  serail ;  she  stifles  the  intrigues  of  his 
ministers ;  she  quiets  the  scandals  of  his 
court;  she  extinguishes  his  rivals,  and 
hushes  his  naughty  wives  all  one  by  one : 
so  vast  are  the  wonders  of  the  deep  !** 

Constantinople  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
and,  although  many  of  them  were  built  15 
centuries  ago,  they  are  still  tolerably  per- 
fect. The  city  was  originally  entered  by 
48  gates ;  seven  only  now  exist. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  to  be 
seen  are,  first,  the  Seraglio,  which  is  of  a 
triangular  shape,  and  nearly  three  miles  in 
circumference.  It  was  built  by  Moham- 
med II.,  and  occupies  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Byzantium.  It  is  shut  in  by  lofty 
walls  with  gates  and  towers,  and  the  inte- 
rior space  irregularly  covered  with  detach- 
ed suites  of  apartments,  baths,  mosques, 
kiosks,  gardens,  and  groves  of  cypress, 
without  any  manner  of  order,  the  build- 
ings having  been  erected  at  different  pe- 
riods, according  to  the  tastes  of  the  success- 
ive sultans.  The  outside  court  is  free  to 
all  persons,  and  is  entered  by  the  StAHme 
Portey  from  which  the  Ottoman  empire 
takes  its  name.  It  is  very  high,  and  semi- 
circular in  its  arch,  covered  with  Arabic 
inscriptions,  and  kept  by  50  porters.  On 
either  side  of  the  gateway  there  Is  a  niche, 
where  the  heads  of  state  offenders  are  pub- 
licly exposed.  The  Seraglio  is  at  present 
occupied  by  the  wives  of  the  present  Sul- 
tan's late  father,  the  Sultan  residing  in 
his  new  palace  on  the  Bosphorus  opposite 
Scutari. 

The  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  may  be  visit- 
ed by  a  firman  from  the  Sultan:  during 
some  of  the  feasts,  however,  this  can  not 
be  obtained.  Apply  to  our  minister,  who 
will  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
This  principal  mosque  stands  on  the  west- 
ern declivity  of  the  first  hill,  near  the  Sub- 
lime Porte.  It  was  commenced  in  the 
year  681  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and 
completed  in  588 :  100  architects,  with  100 
master-masons  and  10,000  masons,  were  em- 
ployed for  seven  and  a  half  years.  The 
whole  was  superintended  by  the  Emperor, 
under  the  instructions  of  an  angel,  and 
cost  a  fabulous  amount  of  moner.  It  is  in 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  270  feet  long  by  24ft 
wide,  and  is  surmounted  in  the  centre  by 
a  dome,  the  middle  of  which  is  180  feet 
above  the  floor.  There  are,  in  addition, 
two  larger  and  six  smaller  seraidomee, 
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with  four  minarets  added  by  the  Moham- 
medans, the  whole  forming  a  magnificent 
appearance  from  the  exterior.  The  beau- 
ty of  the  interior  is,  however,  marred  by 
the  thousands  of  cords  depending  from  the 
roof  to  within  five  feet  of  the  pavement, 
and  having  at  the  end  of  them  lamps  of 
colored  glass,  large  ostrich  eggs,  artificial 
horse-tails,  vases,  and  globes  of  crystal, 
and  other  ornaments.  Of  the  170  columns 
of  marble,  granite,  and  porphyry,  many  of 
them  were  brought  from  the  Temple  of  the 
Son  at  Baalbec,  the  temples  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon  at  Heliopolis,  and  from  that  of  Di- 
ana at  Ephesus,  Athens,  and  the  Cyclades. 
The  gilded  crescent  of  the  cupola  is  150 
feet  in  diameter,  and  can  be  seen  100  miles 
out  at  sea.  The  gilding  of  it  cost  $60,000. 
There  are  smaller  ones  on  the  tops  of  the 
minarets. 

The  Mosque  of  Suleiman  the  Magnificent 
is  the  most  beautiful  in  Constantinople.  It 
was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  and  is  far  superior  to  St.  Sophia 
in  the  grandeur  of  its  design ;  the  intention 
being  not  only  to  imitate  St.  Sophia,  bat 
surpass  it. 

The  mosques  next  in  order,  in  point  of 
magnificence,  are  those  of  Sultan  Achmed 
and  Mohammed  II.  The  last  conqueror, 
after  converting  the  splendid  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Sophia  into  a  mosque,  tore 
down  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  on  its  site  the 
moaque  which  now  bears  his  name.       s 

The  Hippodrome  is  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated squares  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
Constantinople ;  it  is  900  feet  long  by  450 
wide.  It  now  contains  the  granite  obelisk 
from  Thebes,  set  up  by  Theodosius  the 
Great;  here  also  is  the  broken  pillar  of 
Constantine,  stripped  of  its  bronze  by  the 
Turks  when  the  city  was  first  captured. 
Between  the  two  is  the  spiral  brass  col- 
umn consisting  of  three  serpents  twisted 
together;  they  originally  supported  the 
golden  tripod  in  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
Bordering  on  the  Hippodrome  was  the  im- 
perial palace;  also  the  Senate-house  and 
forum* 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  antiquity 
in  Constantinople  is  the  Burnt  Pillar  in 
Adrianople  Street,  the  only  real  street  in 
the  city ;  it  is  so  named  from  having  been 
blackened  by  repeated  conflagrations.  It 
was  erected  by  Constantine  the  Great,  and 


was  originally  120  feet  high ;  it  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Apollo,  said  to  be  by  Phidias.  During  the 
earthquake  of  1150  the  statue  and  three 
of  the  blocks  were  thrown  down.  Its 
height  is  now  only  90  feet. 

Constantinople  is  liberally  supplied  with 
water  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  constructed 
by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  fountains 
ornament  almost  every  street,  piazza,  or 
mosque;  they  are  generally  finely  painted 
or  gilded.  The  public  baths  are  numerous 
and  very  cheap;  a  hot  bath  may  be  ob- 
tained for  two  cents.  All  houses  of  any  im- 
portance are  supplied  with  baths.  Among 
the  most  important  institutions  of  Con- 
stantinople are  the  public  Khans,  which  are 
capable  of  accommodating  from  50  to  1000 
persons  each;  they  are  built  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  intended  for  traveling  mer- 
chants, who  are  here  lodged  gratuitously 
while  they  remain  in  the  city,  each  having 
sole  possession  of  his  room.  The  object  is 
to  attract  merchandise  and  traders  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  no  matter  what  is  the 
condition,  religion,  or  country  of  the  trader. 
The  apartments  are  built  several  stories 
high,  around  an  open  court,  the  entrance 
beeing  secured  by  iron  gates. 

All  public  establishments  of  Constanti- 
nople are  crowned  with  cupolas,  and  the 
sacred  ones  with  domes  or  minarets  termin- 
ating with  a  crescent. 

The  Bazars  of  Constantinople  are  similar 
to  those  of  Damascus  and  Cairo,  only  much 
more  extensive,  resembling  very  much 
the  booths  at  a  fair.  They  are  chiefly 
crowded  with  ladies,  and  it  is  often  as  dif- 
ficult to  pass  through  them  as  a  well- 
dressed  crowd  at  an  opera.  One  long  al- 
ley glitters  with  yellow  morocco,  another 
brilliant  with  India  shawls,  another  with 
meerschaums,  another  with  amber  mouth- 
pieces, another  with  embroidered  muslin 
dresses,  another  with  slippers,  another 
with  Damascus  swords  and  daggers,  an- 
other with  robes  of  ermine  and  fur;  all 
the  different  dealers  in  the  same  style  of 
goods  occupying  the  same  bazar. 

The  Cemeteries  of  Constantinople  are 
among  its  greatest  beauties,  ornamented 
as  they  are  with  the  dark  Turkish  cypress. 
These  trees  are  supposed  to  neutralize  all 
pestilential  exhalations,  and  with  the  Mo- 
hammedans it  has  always  been  a  rule  to 
plant  one  at  the  birth  and  death  of  every 
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member  ot  the  family;  consequently  for 
miles  round  the  city  we  perceive  vast  for- 
ests of  these  trees. 

The  place  of  the  gondola  of  Venice  is 
supplied  by  the  light  caique,  a  kind  of 
wherry,  of  which  not  fewer  than  80,000  are 
estimated  to  ply  on  the  waters  of  Stamboal 
and  its  suburbs.  They  are  very  elegant 
in  their  construction,  and  glide  over  the 
waters  with  great  rapidity.  They  must 
be  entered  with  great  caution,  and  the 
passengers  must  sit  in  the  bottom  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  an  Indian  canoe.  The 
fare  to  cross  the  Golden  Horn,  half  a 
piastre;  to  land  yourself  and  baggage  from 
the  steamer,  5  piastres ;  from  the  Custom- 
house to  Tophani,  2  piastres ;  all  day,  for 
20  piastres  or  one  dollar. 

The  regular  fare  of  a  valet  de  place  at 
Constantinople  is  6  francs,  and  one  should 
be  engaged  for  a  few  days  the  moment 
you  arrive.  Ten  days  is  the  least  possible 
time  you  can  devote  to  seeing  the  city  and 
suburbs  in  a  proper  manner. 

Mr. Turner  says:  "Amid  the  novelties 
that  strike  the  European  on  his  arrival, 
nothing  surprises  him  more  than  the  silence 
that  pervades  so  large  a  capital.  The  only 
sounds  he  hears  by  day  are  the  cries  of 
bread,  fruits,  sweetmeats,  or  sherbet,  car- 
ried in  a  large  wooden  tray  on  the  head  of 
an  itinerant  vendor,  and  at  intervals  the 
barking  of  the  dogs,  disturbed  by  the  foot 
of  the  passenger— lazy,  ugly  curs,  of  a  red- 
dish-brown color,  with  muzzles  like  that 
of  a  fox ;  short  ears,  and  famished  looks, 
who  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  and 
rise  only  when  roused  with  blows.  The 
contrast  between  Constantinople  and  a 
European  city  is  still  more  strongly  marked 
at  night ;  by  10  o'clock  every  human  voice 
is  hushed,  and  not  a  creature  is  seen  in 
the  streets  except  a  few  patrols,  and  the 
innumerable  number  of  dogs,  who  at  inter- 
vals send  forth  such  repeated  bowlings 
that  it  requires  practice  to  be  able  to  sleep 
in  spite  of  their  noise.  This  silence  is 
frequently  disturbed  by  a  fire,  which  is 
announced  by  the  patrol  striking  on  the 
pavement  with  their  iron-shod  staves,  and 
calling  loudly  yungen  war  (there  is  a  fire), 
on  which  the  firemen  assemble,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  in  the  neighborhood  are  imme- 
diately on  the  alert.  If  it  be  not  quickly 
subdued,  all  the  ministers  of  state  are 
obliged  to  attend ;  and  if  it  threaten  ex- 
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tensive  ravages,  the  Saltan  himself  must 
appear  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  tfae>fire- 
men." 

During  the  month  of  Ramaaan,  which 
is  the  Mohammedan  Lent,  the  Moslem  is 
forbidden  to  take  food  or  drink,  to  smoke 
or  snuff,  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  on  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  a  cannon  is  fired,  and  then 
commences  a  scene  of  revelry ;  the  mosques 
and  coffee-houses  are  open,  the  minarets 
illuminated,  and  the  faithful  drink,  smoke, 
and  carouse  in  their  quiet  way  until  morn- 
ing. The  Bairam,  which  succeeds  the 
Ramazan,  lasts  three  days,  and  is  a  time 
for  unmixed  festivity;  every  Turk  dons 
his  holiday  attire,  and  general  hilarity  pre- 
vails. Seventy  days  after  this  comes  the 
Feast  of  Sacrifice  or  Coorban  Bairam, 
which  lasts  four  days,  on  which  occasion 
business  is  every  where  suspended,  and 
oxen  and  sheep  are  sacrificed  to  Allah  and 
the  Prophet. 

The  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  are  lined 
on  either  side  with  numerous  villages,  cas- 
tles, and  forts,  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  channel.  Immediately  opposite  Con- 
stantinople is  Scutari,  situated  upon  the 
coast  of  Asia,  and  forming  the  starting- 
point  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  Asiatic 
provinces  of  the  empire.  Scutari  is  re- 
garded as  a  suburb  of  the  Turkish  capital, 
although  the  arm  of  the  sea  is  nearly  a 
mile  wide  which  flows  between.  Immense 
hospitals  were  erected  here  for  the  sufferers 
in  the  Russian  campaign. 

Steamers  leave  Constantinople  weekly 
for  the  Danube,  Salonica,  Varna,  Odessa, 
Trebizonde,  Marseilles,  and  the  Syrian 
coast. 

To  visit  the  Crimea,  you  must  go  by  the 
way  of  Odessa,  taking  a  weekly  steamer 
from  thence  to  Sevastopol,  fifty  dollars 
will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  passage  both 
ways;  and  the  different  battle-fields,  as 
well  as  the  ancient  caves  of  the  Crimea, 
are  well  worth  a  visit.  The  English  have 
left  there  two  monuments  of  their  nation- 
ality— a  splendid  macadamized  road  from 
Balaklava  to  Sevastopol,  the  only  one  in 
the  country,  and  an  immense  pyramid  of 
broken  porter-bottles,  solidified  in  each  a 
manner  by  the  weather  that  its  perpetuity 
is  likely  to  rival  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 
Our  countrymen's  enterprise  has  been  ex- 
emplified here  in  the  most  extensive  man- 
ner by  Colonel  Gowan,  of  Boston,  who  has 
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raised  some  seventy  ships  sunken  by  the 
Tfafffiiann  during  the  Crimean  War,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  publicly  thanking  him 
for  his  akfllml  engineering,  and  conferring 
upon  him  the  decoration  of  the  Order  of 
St  Stanislas,  of  the  second  class ;  the 
King  of  Italy  conferred  upon  him  the  cross 
of  St  Maurice  and  St  Lazzaro,  and  also 
knighted  him ;  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  cross  of  the  Order  of 
Medjidi,  of  the  third  class;  and  the  Em- 
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peror  Napoleon  III.  conferred  the  decora- 
tion of  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
These  high  honors  were  all  bestowed  on 
our  countryman  in  consideration  of  his 
great  skill  in  engineering,  as  well  as  for 
his  humane  attentions  to  the  remains  of 
the  Crimean  heroes. 

From  Comtantmople  to  Genoa,  via  Ath- 
ens, the  time  is  8  days.  Fare,  500  f.  = 
$100.  To  Athens,  41  hours :  this  fine  va- 
ries considerably 
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THE  ISLES  OF  GREECE. 

After  passing  through  the  Dardanelles, 
or  Hellespont,  we  are. again  among  the 
"  Isles  of  Qreece,"  so  beautifully  described 
by  Byron  in  the  following  verses,  which 
we  quote  in  full,  as  no  description  we  could 
give  would  so  well  while  away  the  hours  as 
we  pass  between  them : 

u  The  tries  of  Greece,  the  We*  of  Greece, 
Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung, 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 

Where  Delos  rose  and  Phoebus  sprung ; 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet, 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

u  The  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse, 
The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute, 
Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse ; 

Their  place  of  birth  alone  la  mute; 
To  sounds  which  echo  farther  west 
Than  your  sires'  4  Islands  of  the  West* 

41  The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 

And,  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dreamt  that  Greece  might  still  be  free ; 
For,  standing  on  the  Persian's  grave, 
I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

u  A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o'er  sea-born  Salamla, 
And  ships  by  thousands  lay  below, 

And  men  in  nations — all  were  his! 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day, 
And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they? 

44  And  where  are  they  ?  and  where  art  thou, 
My  country  r    On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  toneless  now — 

The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more! 
And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 
Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 

4(lTis  something  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 
Though  linked  among  a  fettered  race, 
To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame, 
Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face ; 
For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 
For  Greeks  a  blush— for  Greece  a  tear. 

u  Must  100  but  weep  o'er  days  more  blest? 
Must  we  but  blush  ?    Our  father's  bled. 
Earth,  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead  I 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 
To  make  a  new  Thermopyto  I 

44  What !  silent  still,  and  silent  all  f 

Ah  1  no :  the  voices  of  the  dead 

Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall, 

And  answer,  '  Let  one  living  head, 
But  one  aiiae — we  come,  we  come! 
'Tta  bnt  the  living  who  are  dumb.* 
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"  In  vain,  in  vain :  strike  other  ebordi; 
Fill  high  the  cup  with  Saxnian  wine! 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  horde*, 
And  shed  the  blood  of  Sdo's  vine! 
Hark!  rising  to  the  ignoble  call— 
.  How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 

41  You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet, 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone* 
Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 

The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one? 
You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave— 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave? 

44  Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these! 
It  made  Anacreon's  song  divine ; 

He  served— bnt  served  Polycrates— 
A  tyrant;  but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

44  The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend; 
Thai  tyrant  was  Miltiades! 

Oh !  that  the  present  hour  could  lead 
Another  despot  of  the  kind ! 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

44  Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine! 

On  Suit's  rock  and  Perga's  shore, 
Exists  the  remnants  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore ; 
And  there  perhaps  some  seed  is  sown 
The  Ileracleldan  blood  might  own. 

14  Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks— 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sett*. 
In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks. 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells : 
But  Turkish  force  and  Latin  fraud 
Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 

44 Fill  high  the  howl  with  Samian  wine! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade— 
I  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine ; 

But,  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid, 
My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 

44  Place  me  on  Sunlam's  marbled  steep. 
Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  ana  I, 


May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep; 
There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die: 
A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine— 
Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine!" 

The  French  steamers  remain  generally 
at  Piraeus,  the  sea-port  of  Athens,  four  or 
five  hoars — sufficient  time  to  examine  the 
ruins  of  the  Acropolis.  There  is  little  cist 
to  be  seen  at  Athens.  If  yon  have  time, 
you  can  remain  one  week,  until  the  next 
boat  arrives. 
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GREECE. 

The  limits  of  ancient  Greece  wen  much 
more  extensive  than  that  of  the  modern 
kingdom.  The  greatest  extent  of  the 
Greek  main  land  from  north  to  sooth  is 
little  more  than  200  miles,  and  from  east  to 
west  only  166.  Including  the  numerous 
Milan*1*  it  embraces,  the  total  area  of  the 
kingdom  is  15,200  square  miles,  or  about 
one  half  the  size  of  the  State  of  Maine.  It 
is  divided  into  three  portions,  Northern 
Greece,  the  Mores,  and  the  Islands.  The 
first  is  that  portion  which  lies  north  of  the 
Gal/ of  Corinth.  The  surface  of  the  whole 
is  generally  mountainous.  The  climate  is 
usually  warm  and  delightful ,  its  clear  and 
cloudless  sky  has  been  much  celebrated, 
and  the  perfect  transparency  of  the  atmos- 
phere helps  to  display  the  natural  objects 
of  its  scenery  in  their  highest  beauty. 


On  the  plains  near  the  coast  snow  is  sel- 
dom seen,  and  the  winters  are  mostly  of 
short  duration.  In  the  centre  of  the  Mo- 
rea snow  generally  lies  on  the  ground  for 
several  weeks.  For  a  few  weeks  in  Feb- 
ruary the  rains  fall,  after  which  time  spring 
commences.  Early  in  March  the  vine  and 
olives  bud,  and  in  May  the  corn  is  reaped. 
The  olive  is  distinguished  for  its  superior 
excellence,  and  the  orange,  lemon,  citron, 
fig,  banana,  and  watermelon  afford  the 
richest  fruit. 

Bees  are  abundant  in  Greece,  and  the 
produce  of  honey  .is  very  great. 

The  Greek  nation  boasts  of  the  highest 
antiquity;  the  cities  of  Argos,  Thebes, 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  Corinth  claim  to  have 
been  founded  nearly  2000  B.C.  The  first 
constitution  of  Greek  cities  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  exact  history,  but  monarchy 
seems  to  have  been  the  earliest  form. 

"  The  civil  policy  of  Sparta  and  Athens, 
whose  governing  power  began  to  lessen 
the  influence  of  other  states,  was  most 
successful  in  calling  forth  the  public  en- 
ergies, and  making  small  means  produce 
great  results.  The  progress  of  military 
knowledge  and  of  the  more  refined  arts 
was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  politics. 
Most  departments  of  science  and  the  fine 
arts,  pursued  with  impatient  seal  by  the 
highly  sensitive  Greeks,  were  carried  by 
them  to  a  higher  pitch  of  perfection  than 
elsewhere  in  ancient,  and,  in  some  respects, 
in  modern  times ;  and  theifrcommerce,  con- 
ducted by  means  of  their  colonies  on  the 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Italy,  Sic- 
ily, and  Gaul,  was  extensive  and  import- 
ant. 

"  The  pride,  activity,  and  enterprise  of 
the  Greeks,  and,  above  all,  their  love  of 
liberty,  bore  them  triumphantly  through 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  Persian  war  (closed 
B.C.  4691) ;  and  the  same  features  of  char- 
acter, differently  developed,  involved  them 
in  intestine  feuds.  The  Peloponnesian 
War,  which  lasted  nearly  thirty  years 
(B.C.  431-401),  by  destroying  their -union 
and  exhausting  their  strength,  paved  the 
way  for  their  subjugation  by  Philip  of  Mac- 
edon,  who  won  the  decisive  battle  of  Chav 
ronea,  B.C.  838.  The  brilliant  conquests  of 
Alexander  engaged  them  for  a  few  years; 
but  their  courage  was  now  enervated,  and 
their  love  of  liberty  all  but  extinguished. 
The  Ach«an  league  proved  a  vain  defense 
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against  the  power  of  Macedon ;  and  when 
this  kingdom  fell,  Greece  was  wholly  un- 
able to  cope  with  the  arms  of  Rome.  The 
contest  was  brief,  and  ended  with  the  cap- 
tare  of  Corinth,  146  B.C.,  from  which  time 
during  1850  years  it  continued  to  be  either 
really  or  nominally  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Literature  and  the  arts,  long  on 
the  decline,  were  at  last  destroyed  by  Jus- 
tinian, ;who  closed  the  schools  of  Athens. 

"  Alaric  the  Goth  invaded  the  country 
in  the  year  400,  followed  by  Genseric  and 
Zaber-Khan  in  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and 
by  the  Normans  in  the  eleventh  century. 
After  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantino- 
ple in  1204,  Greece  was  parted  into  feudal 
principalities,  and  governed  by  a  variety 
of  Norman,  Venetian,  and  Frankish  no- 
bles ;  but  in  1261,  with  the  exception  of 
Athens  and  Nauplia.  it  was  reunited  to  the 
Greek  empire  by  Michael  Palawlogus.  In 
1488  it  was  invaded  by  the  Turks,  who 
finally  conquered  it  in  1481.  The  Vene- 
tians, however,  were  not  disposed  to  allow 
its  new  masters  quiet  possession,  and  the 
country  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  was  the  theatre  of  obsti- 
nate wars,  which  continued  till  the  treaty 
ef  Passarovits  in  1718  confirmed  the  Turks 
In  their  conquests.  With  the  exception 
of  Maina,  the  whole  country  remained  un- 
der their  despotic  sway  till  1821,  when  the 
Greeks  once  more  awoke  from  their  pro- 
tracted lethargy,  and  asserted  their  claims 
to  a  national  existence  and  to  the  domin- 
ion of  the  land  possessed  and  ennobled  by 
their  ancestors.  The  heads  of  the  nobler 
families  and  others  interested  in  the  re- 
generation of  their  country  formed  a  he~ 
tairia  for  concerting  patriotic  measures, 
and  in  1821  Ypsilanti  proclaimed  that 
Greece  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey. 
The  revolution  broke  out  simultaneously 
in  Greece  and  Wallachia,  and  was  con- 
tinued with  various  success  and  much 
bloodshed  till  the  great  European  powers 
interfered,  and  the  battle  of  Navarino 
(Oct  20, 1827)  insured  the  independence 
of  Greece,  which  was  reluctantly  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Porte  in  the  treaty  of  Adria- 
nople,  1829.  The  provisional  government 
which  had  been  set  on  foot  during  the  rev- 
olutionary struggle  was  agitated  by  dis- 
contents and  jealousies,  and  the  president, 
Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  was  assassinated  in 
1881.  The  allied  powers,  having  previous- 
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ly  determined  on  erecting  Greece  into  a 
monarchy,  offered  the  crown  to  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  (now  King  of 
Belgium),  who  declined  it ;  finally  it  was 
conferred  on  Otho,  a  younger  son  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  since  dethroned ;  lately 
proffered  to  Prince  William  of  Denmark. 

The  population  of  Greece  in  1857  was 
1,067,216.  That  of  Athens,  with  its  har- 
bor, Piraws,  50,000.  The  army  amounts 
to  10,268  men.  Navy,  81  vessels,  154  can- 
non, and  1340  men.  Tho  government  is 
an  absolute  monarchy,  or  nearly  so,  and  is 
hereditary  in  the  line  of  Prince  Otho  of 
Bavaria,  who  is  prohibited  from  accepting 
the  Bavarian  or  any  other  crown. 

Money  is  kept  in  drachmas,  piastres, 
and  paras ;  40  paras=l  piastre =6  cents 
U.  S. ;  1  drachma =17  cents  U.  S.  There 
are  gold  coins  of  10,  20,  40,  and  50  drach- 
mas; also  silver  coins,  called  "Othos," 
equal  to  5  drachmas,  or  85  cents  U.  S. 

The  Greeks  are  an  active,  hardy,  and 
brave  race,  ingenious,  loquacious,  and  live- 
ly. They  are  generally  above  the  aver- 
age height,  and  well  shaped ;  features  reg- 
ular and  expressive ;  eyes  large,  dark, 
and  animated;  complexion  olive,  and  hair 
long. 

Mr.  Hope  says,  "  The  complexion  of  the 
modern  Greek  may  receive  a  different  cast 
from  different  surrounding  objects.  The 
core  is  still  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  Peri- 
cles. Credulity,  versatility,  and  the  thirst 
for  distinction  from  the  earliest  periods 
formed,  still  form,  and  ever  will  form  the 
basis  of  the  Greek  character. 

4 *  When  patriotism,  public  spirit,  and 
pre-eminence  in  arts,  science,  literature, 
and  warfare  were  the  road  to  distinction, 
the  Greeks  shone  the  first  of  patriots,  of 
heroes,  of  painters,  of  poets,  and  of  philos- 
ophers. Now  that  craft  and  subtlety,  ad- 
ulation and  intrigue,  are  the  only  paths  to 
greatness,  the  same  Greeks  are — what  yon 
see  them.'* 
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ATHENS. 

The  modern  city  of  Athens  contains 
bat  one  first-class  hotel,  the  dAnpletem. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  winding,  with 
mean  and  badly-built  houses.  It  contains 
a  very  fine  palace,  and  other  public  build- 
ings, hot  its  celebrity  is  derived  from  its 
ancient  greatness,  and  the  namerous  re- 
mains of  its  former  works  of  art,  chief  of 
which  is  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel,  to  which 
the  traveler  will  at  once  proceed  on  arriv- 
ing from  Piraras,  the  port  of  Athens,  four 
miles  distant  from  the  dty.  The  Acropo- 
lis crowns  the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill, 
which  rises  abruptly  out  of  the  plain  in  the 
midst  of  the  city.  It  has  been  a  fortress 
from  the  earliest  ages.  It  rises  150  feet. 
The  walls,  which  are  built  on  the  edge  of 
the  perpendicular  rock,  form  a  circuit  of 
nearly  7000  feet.    The  Parthenon,  which 


was  considered  the  finest  edifice  and  on  the 
finest  site  in  the  world,  was  destroyed  by 
the  explosion  of  a  magazine  during  the 
Venetian  siege  in  1667,  at  which  time  the 
whole  Acropolis  was  in  a  remarkably  good 
state  of  preservation. 

The  Parthenon  was  built  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pericles ;  it  was  230  feet 
long  by  100  wide,  and  sufficient  now  re- 
mains to  fill  the  spectator  with  astonish- 
ment and  awe.  The  cella  or  walls  of  the 
principal  building  were  surrounded  with  a 
peristyle  containing  48  white  marble  col- 
umns of  the  Doric  order.  These  columns 
were  6  feet  2  inches  at  the  base,  and  34 
feet  high.  At  both  ends  of  the  cella  was 
a  vestibule,  raised  two  steps  above  the 
platform,  supported  by  six  columns  each. 
The  edifice  was  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments, the  smaller  of  the  two  being  S3  feet 
broad  and  42  deep,  the  ceiling  of  which 
was  supported  by  four  columns,  the  other 
was  100  feet  deep  by  63  broad,  the  celling 
being  supported  by  16  columns,  the  whole 
material  being  of  the  finest  white  marble 
from  Mount  Pentelicus.  The  Parthenon 
was  consecrated  as  the  Temple  of  Minerva, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  Athenians. 

The  Acropolis  was  entered  through  the 
Propylene .  this  gate  was  built  in  the  Doric 
order ,  its  central  pediment  was  supported 
by  six  fluted  marble  columns,  5  feet  in  di- 
ameter by  29  in  height.  Near  this  stood 
the  celebrated  colossal  statue  of  Minerva, 
executed  by  Phidias  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  the  height  of  which  was  60 
feet. 

At  the  northeast  of  the  Parthenon  stood 
the  temple  of  the  Ertchtheium,  dedicated  to 
the  joint  worship  of  Minerva  and  Neptune : 
here  may  be  seen  those  beautiful  female 
figures,  called  Caryatides,  which  support 
instead  of  columns.  The  roof  of  this  beau- 
tiful portico  fell  during  the  siege  of  Athens 
in  1827. 

The  Acropolis,  which  was  the  pride  of 
Greece,  the  perfection  of  all  art,  and  envy 
of  the  world,  had  four  distinct  characters, 
vis.,  the  fortress  of  the  city,  the  sacred 
shrine  for  all  offering,  the  treasury,  and 
the  museum  of  art  of  the  Athenian  people. 

A  short  distance  to  the  west  of  this  is 
the  Areopagus,  or  Mars'  Hill,  of  still  great- 
er interest  to  the  Christian  student  as  the 
spot  from  which  the  Apostle  Paul  address- 
ed the  assembled  multitude  of  ancient 
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Athens.  On  the  eastern  end  was  situated, 
the  celebrated  Court  of  the  Areopagus, 
the  highest  judicial  court  of  Athens. 

Among  the  relics  yet  remaining  in  Ath- 
ens are  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  the  Lan- 
tern of  Demosthenes,  the  Arch  of  Hadrian, 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  the  Pris- 
on of  Socrates,  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus, 
the  PnjfXj  or  bill  where  the  citizens  met 
to  decide  all  great  questions  of  the  day, 
such  as  peace  and  war,  and  the  sloping 
stone  where  the  Grecian  dames  used  to 
slide  down  on  their  backs  as  a  prevent- 
ive against  sterility !  If  remaining  any 
time  at  Athens,  be  particular  to  visit  the 
village  and  plain  of  Marathon  and  the 
quarries  of  Pentelicus. 

We  refer  travelers  to  Dodworth's  Ath- 
ens for  fuller  particulars.  Be  particular 
in  making  a  bargain  for  carriage  from 
Pireus  to  Athens  and  back,  else  you  will 
be  swindled.  A  Greek  hackman  is  worse 
than  one  of  New  York,  and  that  is  as  bad 
as  the  law  allows.  If  alone,  $1  is  suffi- 
cient for  both  ways ;  if  with  company,  say 
four  persons,  $1  50,  and  the  driver  will  be 
well  paid. 


From  Pimm  to  Mcmna  the  time  is  about 
48  hours,  if  you  propose  to  return  along 
the  Italian  coast,  remaining  all  day  at  Na- 
ples, the  next  day  at  Civita  Vecchia,  and 
the  next  at  Leghorn,  you  must  change 
steamers  st  Messina.  Or  you  can  proceed 
in  the  same  steamer  to  Marseilles,  time 
48  hours,  and  take  steamer  for  Genoa,  pass- 
ing through  Turin,  and  over  Mount  Cenis 
to  Geneva,  or  proceed  to  Lyons  from  Mar- 
seilles by  rail,  thence  to  Genoa.  This  last 
is  by  far  the  most  expeditious.  There 
are  four  passes  over  the  Alps  in  addition 
to  Mount  Cenis,  viz.,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Go- 
thard,  Simplon,  and  Splugen.  Genoa  is 
described  in  Route  12;  also  Turin, 
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From  Genoa  to  Twin  the  distance  is  103 
miles ;  time,  4  hours.     Fare,  $3  25. 


From  Turin  to  Geneva,  over  Mt.  Cenis, 
fare  $9.  By  railroad  from  Turin  to  Suss, 
at  which  place  you  take  the  diligence  to 
St  Jean  de  Marienne,  passing  over  Mt. 
Cenis ;  then  by  rail  to  Geneva.  Time.  2 
hours.  (For  Turin,  see  page  281).  Forty- 
two  miles  from  St.  Jean  we  pass  Chamber^ 
the  capital  of  Savoy.  Population  20,000. 
Hotel  de  France.  It  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  river  which  flows  into 
the  Lake  of  Bonrget.  It  is  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  silk  gauze  and  other  fab- 
rics. The  remains  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  the  princes  of  Savoy,  ancestors  of  Tic- 
tor  Emanuel,  may  still  be  seen.  The  cas- 
tle was  erected  in  1280,  and  is  now  being 
repaired.  Contiguous  to  the  promenade, 
which  leads  to  the  town,  may  be  seen  the 
monumental  fountain  erected  in  honor  of 
General  de  Boigne,  a  native  of  Chambery, 
who  made  an  immense  fortune  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Rajah  Scindies,  of  India,  all  of  which 
he  bequeathed  to  the  town. 

The  supposed  winding-sheet  of  the  Sav- 
ior, now  at  Turin,  was  deposited  in  the 
Castle  of  Chambery  for  a  long  time,  to  see 
which  many  noted  pilgrims  resorted  thith- 
er, among  whom  was  Francis  I.  of  France. 
The  town  is  dull,  and  but  little  to  see. 
There  is  a  cathedral,  public  library,  col- 
lege, and  theatre. 

A  short  distance  from  the  town  is  the 
villa  Let  Ckarmetie,  where  resided  for  s 
time  Madame  de  Varens  and  J.  Jacques 
Bonaseau.  Madame  de  Varens  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  Lemanc.  -  See  here  the 
tomb  of  General  de  Boigne. 

A  short  distance  from  Chambery  we  pass 
the  watering-place  ofAix  lee  Bain*  (Bold 
Imperial)y  containing  about  8000  inhabit- 
ants,  and  the  same  number  of  visitors  dar- 
ing the  season.  The  mineral  and  sulphur 
springs  are  very  numerous,  and  said  to  be 
efficacious  in  nearly  all  known  cases  of  ill- 
ness.   The  douche  bath  is  the  one  mo*t  in 
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After  being  thoroughly  rubbed  by 
attendants,  yon  are  wrapped  up  in  blank- 
ets and  sent  home  in  a  sedan-chair,  and 
put  to  bed.  There  is  a  casino  in  the  town 
which  contains  reading  and  conversation 
rooms ;  balls  are  held  twice  a  week. 

Several  very  interesting  excursions  can 
be  made  from  the  town.  The  principal 
one  is  to  HauU-Combe,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Lac  du  Bourget.    This  monastery,  found- 


ed in  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century 
by  the  princes  of  Savoy,  was  their  burial- 
place  up  to  1730,  when  it  was  changed  for 
the  Superga,  near  Turin.  It  was  much 
damaged  during  the  Revolution,  but  has 
since  been  repaired  by  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia. Among  the  principal  monuments 
are  those  of  Peter  of  Savoy,  Amadous  V., 
VI.,  and  VII.,  Humbert  III.,  Jeanne  de 
Montfort,  Louis  I.,  Baron  de  Vaud. 
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From  the  dry  and  arid  country  of  the 
East  we  pass  to  a  land  totally  different  in 
every  respect ;  a  land  of  mountains  and 
lakes,  a  land  of  valleys  teeming  with  veg- 
etation, a  land  of  glaciers,  torrents,  and 
waterfalls.  Switzerland  is  a  small  repub- 
lic, situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Euro- 
pean Continent ;  its  greatest  length  is  only 
two  hundred  miles,  and  breadth  one  hund- 
red and  fifty-six,  containing  about  fifteen 
thousand  square  miles,  or  about  one  third 
as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York :  its  pop- 
ulation is  less  than  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  is  divided  into  twenty-two  dis- 
tinct provinces,  or  cantons,  which  are  uni- 
ted in  the  form  of  a  federal  republic.  The 
Alps  divide  it  from  Germany  on  the  east, 
and  from  Italy  on  the  south  and  southeast. 
Two  thirds  of  its  surface  consists  of  lofty 
mountain  chains  and  Alpine  valleys ;  the 
remainder  is  a  high  plain,  thirteen  hund- 
red feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  situated 
between  Lakes  Constance  and  Geneva. 

The  principal  lakes  of  Switzerland  are 
Constance,  Geneva,  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Thun, 
Brienz,  Neuchatel,  and  Brienne.  The  riv- 
ers are  the  Rhine  and  Rhone :  the  former 
flows  northeastward  into  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, and  thence  along  the  northern  fron- 
tiers ;  the  latter  has  an  opposite  direction, 
passing  through  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  which 
it  leaves  at  the  borders  of  France.  The 
Aar  and  Reuss  are  also  considerable  rivers. 

The  glaciers  of  Switzerland  are  streams 
of  ice,  which  are  continually  descending 
through  the  clefts  in  the  high  mountain 
chains,  fed  by  the  snow  which  has  fallen 
above  the  line  of  congelation.  What  they 
lose  at  the  lower  end  by  the  action  of  the 
sun  is  supplied  by  new-fallen  snow  at  the 
top.  One  of  the  most  sublime  descriptions 
of  a  glacier  which  we  have  ever  read  is  that 
of  Professor  Forbes,  which  we  take  the  lib- 
erty of  quoting :  "  Poets  and  philosophers 
have  delighted  to  compare  the  course  of 
human  life  to  that  of  a  river ;  perhaps  a 
still  apter  simile  might  be  found  in  the  gla- 
cier. Heaven-descended  in  its  origin,  it 
yet  takes  its  mould  and  conformation  from 
the  hidden  womb  of  the  mountains  which 
brought  it  forth.  At  first  soft  and  ductile, 
it  acquires  a  character  and  firmness  of  its 
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own  as  an  inevitable  destiny  urges  it  on 
its  onward  career.  Jostled  and  constrain- 
ed by  the  crosses  and  inequalities  of  its 
prescribed  path,  hedged  in  by  impassable 
barriers,  which  limits  its  movements,  it 
yields  groaning  to  its  fate,  and  still  trav- 
els forward,  seamed  with  the  scars  of  many 
a  conflict  with  opposing  obstacles.  All 
this  while,  though  wasting,  it  is  renewed 
by  an  unseen  power;  it  evaporates,  but  is 
not  consumed.  On  its  surface  it  bears  the 
spoils  which,  during  the  progress  of  exist- 
ence, it  has  made  its  own ;  often  weighty 
burdens  devoid  of  beauty  or  value,  at 
times  precious  masses  sparkling  with  gems 
or  with  ore :  having  at  length  attained  its 
greatest  width  and  extension,  command- 
ing admiration  by  its  beauty  and  power, 
waste  predominates  over  supply ;  the  vital 
springs  begin  to  fail ;  it  stoops  into  an  at- 
titude of  decrepitude ;  it  drops  the  burdens 
one  by  one  which  it  had  borne  so  proudly 
aloft;  its  dissolution  is  inevitable.  But, 
as  it  resolved  into  its  elements,  it  takes  all 
at  once  a  new,  and  livelier,  and  disembar- 
rassed form ;  from  the  wreck  of  its  mem- 
bers it  arises  '  another,  yet  the  same* — a 
nobler,  full-bodied,  arrowy  streamy  which 
leaps  rejoicing  over  the  obstacles  which 
before  had  stayed  its  progress,  and  hastens 
through  fertile  valleys  toward  a  freer  ex- 
istence, and  a  final  union  in  the  ocean  with 
the  boundless  and  the  infinite." 

Avalanches  are  immense  quantities  of 
snow  which  have  accumulated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountains,  and  are  continually 
falling  down  their  steep  and  precipitous 
sides,  sweeping  trees,  rocks,  and  even  vil- 
lages before  them  in  their  wild  career. 
Well  may  Byron  call  them  "  thunderbolts 
of  snow." 

Switzerland  was  originally  peopled  by 
the  Rhetians,  who  were  afterward  van- 
quished by  the  Helvetians,  who  in  their 
turn  were  conquered  by  the  Romans  under 
Julius  Caesar.  The  Romans  founded  sev- 
eral fine  cities,  which  were  afterward  de- 
stroyed by  the  barbarians ;  they  also  con- 
structed military  roads  across  the  Alps, 
those  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  and  Splo- 
gen,  both  leading  to  Basle.  After  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire  the  country 
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successively  invaded  by  the  Hans,  Ostro- 
goths, Bourguignons,  and  the  Allemanni, 
all  of  whom  were  conquered  by  the  Franks, 
who  governed  it  by  dukes  and  counts  ap- 
pointed by  the  kings  of  France. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  the  house  of  Hapsburgh  con- 
trolled the  eastern  portion  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  the  western. 

Under  Albert,  son  of  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burgh, the  country  groaned  under  the  most 
insupportable  tyranny,  practiced  on  the  na- 
tives by  baUlis  appointed  by  that  sovereign, 
which,  in  the  end,  culminated  in  a  conspir- 
acy, headed  by  three  men  from  the  three 
forest  cantons,  viz.,  Werner  Stanffacher, 
of  Schwyz ;  Walther  Furst,  of  Uri ;  and 
Arnold  an  der  Halden,  of  Unterwald.  The 
first  occasion  of  the  outbreak  was  the  cruel- 
ties practiced  by  one  of  the  baillis,  named 
Gealer,  on  William  Tell,  of  Burglen,  when 
the  people  arose  en  masse  and  drove  their 
rulers  from  the  country,  razing  the  for- 
tresses to  the  ground.  This  is  the  legend 
reported  from  generation  to  generation,  al- 
though the  historians  of  the  time  make  no 
mention  of  Tell.  We  are  afraid  the  whole 
story  originated  in  the  fertile  brain  of 
Schiller.  After  the  death  of  Albert — who 
was  assassinated  by  his  nephew,  John  of 
Swabia — Henry  of  Luxemburg,  his  suc- 
cessor, permitted  the  three  cantons  to  re- 
main in  open  revolt,  but  his  successor, 
Frederick  of  Austria,  sent  an  army  against 
them,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Duke  Leo- 
pold. This  grand  army  was  defeated  by 
the  Swiss  near  Mortgarten  in  1315.  Be- 
tween this  time  and  1353  the  five  cantons 
of  Zurich,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Berne,  and  Gia- 
nts joined  the  confederacy.  Argau,  St 
Gall,  Thurgau,  Friburg,  Soiothurn,  Gri- 
sons,  Basle,  Schaffhausen,  Appenzel,  Tes- 
sin,  and  Vaud  were  added  during  the  next 
two  centuries.  Their  independence  was 
acknowledged  by  the  German  emperors, 
but  in  name  they  remained  annexed  to  the 
empire.  These  two  centuries  were  the 
most  glorious  in  the  history  of  Switzer- 
land. The  Swiss  were  successful  on  near- 
ly every  field  of  battle  when  fighting  for 
their  own  independence,  and  they  acquired 
a  splendid  reputation  when  fighting  the 
battles  of  foreign  princes.  The  remaining 
cantons  were  added  during  the  time  of  the 
first  Napoleon. 

Switzerland,  like  the  rest  of  Europe, 


bent  to  the  blast  with  which  Bonaparte 
swept  the  Continent,  and  on  the  ruins  of 
the  former  confederation  was  founded  the 
Helvetian  republic.  After  the  fall  of  Na- 
poleon the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1816)  cre- 
ated the  confederation  of  twenty-two  can- 
tons, which,  after  continual  wrangling,  re- 
sulted in  the  present  Constitution  (1848), 
which  gives  to  each  canton  an  internal 
government  of  its  own,  but  to  the  General 
Assembly,  which  is  called  a  Diet,  the  regu- 
lation of  all  public  affairs,  such  as  coining 
money,  declaring  war,  regulating  the  post- 
office  department,  etc.  The  different  can- 
tons have  different  forms  of  government. 
Some  are  representative  republics,  while  in 
others  the  chief  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  tipper  classes.  The  town  of  Berne  is 
the  seat  of  the  general  government 

As  regards  the  religion  of  the  Swiss,  six 
tenths  belong  to  the  Protestant  Reformed 
Church,  the  remainder  are  Catholics ;  the 
latter  inhabit  the  most  mountainous  can- 
tons, where  the  population  is  almost  pas- 
toral. Education  is  in  a  highly  advanced 
state  in  Switzerland,  more  especially  in 
the  Protestant  cantons,  where  the  French 
language  is  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity. 
The  system  of  Pestalozzi,  originally  de- 
veloped here,  has  furnished  a  model  for  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  country  is  celebrated 
for  the  many  distinguished  scholars  it  has 
produce^  and  the  culture  of  science  and 
literature  is  held  in  high  esteem.  The  ad- 
vantage in  being  educated  in  an  establish- 
ment like  the  Messrs.  Deiderichs,  at  Gene- 
va, for  instance,  where  all  the  studies  are 
conducted  in  the  German  and  French  lan- 
guages, is  incalculable  to  an  English  or 
American  boy.  Public  libraries  are  nu- 
merous in  all  the  towns  of  Switzerland. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantageous 
position  of  Switzerland  for  the  purpose  of 
commerce,  she  exports  largely  in  cattle, 
cheese,  butter,  tallow,  timber,  watches,  rib- 
bons, and  jewelry. 

The  national  character  of  the  Swiss, 
their  love  of  independence,  their  intense 
affection  for  their  native  land,  are  most 
beautifully  described  by  Mr.  Laing  in  his 
"Notes  of  a  Traveler:"  "The  peculiar 
feature  in  the  condition  of  the  Swiss  popu- 
lation— the  great  charm  of  Switzerland, 
next  to  its  natural  scenery,  is  the  air  of 
well-being,  the  neatness,  the  sense  of  pro- 
priety imprinted  on  the  people,  their  dwell- 
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ings,  their  plots  of  land.  They  have  a  kind 
of  Robinson  Crusoe  industry  about  their 
houses  and  their  little  properties ;  they  are 
perpetually  building,  repairing,  altering,  or 
improving  something  about  their  tene- 
ments." The  spirit  of  the  proprietor  is  not 
to  be  mistaken  in  all  that  one  sees  in  Switz- 
erland. Some  cottages,  for  instance,  are 
adorned  with  long  texts  from  Scripture, 
painted  on  or  burnt  into  the  wood  in  front, 
over  the  door;  others,  especially  in  the  Sim- 
menthal  and  Haslethal,  with  the  pedigree 
of  the  builder  and  owner.  These  show  that 
the  property  has  been  held  sometimes  for 
200  years  by  the  same  family.  The  mod- 
ern taste  of  the  proprietor  shows  itself  in 
new  windows,  or  in  additions  to  the  old 
original  picturesque  dwelling,  which,  with 
its  immense  projecting  roof,  sheltering  or 
shading  all  these  successive  little  additions, 
looks  like  a  hen  sitting  with  a  brood  of 
chickens  under  her  wings.  The  little  spots 
of  land,  each  close  no  bigger  than  a  garden, 
show  the  same  daily  care  in  the  fencing, 
digging,  weeding,  and  watering.  The  vine- 
yard husbandry  is  here  altogether  a  garden 
cultivation,  in  which  manual  labor,  unas- 
sisted by  animal  power,  scarcely  even  by 
the  simplest  mechanical  contrivance,  such 
as  wheel-barrows,  harrows,  or  other  assist- 
ing implements  to  the  basket,  hoe,  and 
spade,  does  every  operation,  and  this  gives 
the  character  to  all  their  husbandry ;  hand 
labor  is  applied  to  all  crops,  such  as  pota- 
toes, Indian  corn,  and  even  common  grain 
crops,  more  extensively,  both  in  digging 
and  cleaning  the  land,  than  with  us.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  agricultural  villages 
without  a  horse,  and  all  cultivation  done  by 
hand,  especialfy  where  the  main  article  of 
husbandry  is  either  dairy  produce  or  that 
of  the  vineyard,  to  either  of  which  horse 
work  is  unnecessary,^  # 

44  Two  circumstances  attending  the  great 
diffusion  of  landed  property  among  the  peo- 
ple strike  the  traveler  in  Switzerland ;  one 
is  the  great  perfection  it  gives  to  their  so- 
cial arrangements.  Even  in  the  most  in- 
significant hamlets  and  villages  there  will 
usually  be  found  a  post-office,  a  regularly 
appointed  watchman  by  night,  public  fount- 
ains, a  market-place,  with  the  edicts  of  the 
canton  or  the  federal  government  displayed 
for  the  public  information,  and  a  fire-en- 
gine, in  the  use  of  which  the  people  are  oc- 
casionally exercised.  The  other  ciroum- 
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stance  which  strikes  the  traveler  it  the 
condition  and  appearance  of  the  females. 
None  of  the  women  are  exempt  from  field* 
work,  not  even  in  the  families  of  very  sub- 
stantial peasant-proprietors,  whose  honseis 
furnished  as  well  as  any  country  mastkn 
with  us.  All  work  as  regularly  n  the 
poorest  male  individual.  The  land,  how- 
ever, being  their  own,  they  have  a  $oke 
of  work,  and  the  hard  work  is  generally 
done  by  the  men.  The  felling  and  bring' 
ing  home  wood  far  fuel,  the  mowing  grass 
(generally,  but  not  always),  the  carryng 
oat  manure  on  their  backs,  the  ti«m»hig 
horses  and  cows,  digging,  and  such  heavy 
labor,  is  man's  work.  The  binding  the 
vine  to  the  pole  with  a  straw,  which  it 
done  three  times  in  the  course  of  its  growth, 
the  making  of  hay,  the  pruning  the  vine, 
twitching  off  its  superfluous  leaves  and  tea- 
drils — these  lighter,  yet  necessary  jobs  to 
be  done  about  vineyards  or  orchards,  form 
the  woman's  work ;  but  females,  both  in 
France  and  Switzerland,  have  a  far  men 
important  role  in  the  family,  among  the 
lower  and  middle  classes,  than  with  at. 
The  female,  although  not  exempt  from  out- 
door work,  and  even  hard  work,  undertakes 
the  thinking  and  managing  department  ia 
the  family  affairs,  and  the  husband  is  bat 
the  executive  officer — the  female  is,  in  fact, 
very  remarkably  superior  in  manner?,  hab> 
its,  tact,  and  intelligence  to  the  husband, 
in  almost  every  family  of  the  middle  or 
lower  classes  in  Switzerland." 

In  1854  the  Swiss  adopted  the  monetary 
system  of  France,  viz.,  francs  and  cen- 
times. The  coinage  is  uniform  in  all  the 
cantons.  The  silver  coins  are  5  franca,) 
francs,  1  franc,  and  half  franc.  French 
gold  and  bank-bills  pass  current  in  aB  the 
cantons.  Traveling  is  no  more  expensive 
in  Switzerland  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe,  and  five  or  six  dollars  per  day, 
at  the  outside,  should  cover  all  one's  ex- 
penses. 

The  hotels  of  Switzerland  are  without 
doubt  the  best  in  the  world.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Metripole,  L'Ecu,  or  Dee 
Bergues  of  Geneva,  Gibbon  of  Ijubsbm, 
Baur  of  Zurich,  the  Schweizerhof  of  La- 
cerne,  and  they  can  not  be  beaten,  either 
in  table,  attendance,  or  beauty  of  position, 
by  any  other  houses  we  ever  visited.  The 
charges  of  the  principal  hotels  are,  for 
chamber,  8  f r. ;  breakfast,  from  1$  to  2|  fr. ; 
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dkner  at  table  d'hote,  without  wine,  from 
4  to  5  fr. ;  candle,  1  fr. ;  service,  1  fr.  In 
many  of  the  hotels  of  Switzerland,  during 
the  doll  months,  say  from  October  to  June, 
regular  boarders  are  taken  by  the  month 
at  very  low  rates — from  four  to  eight  francs 
per  day,  and  sometimes  less.  In  ordering 
wines,  make  it  a  rale  to  order  the  wine  of 
the  district  in  which  yon  are  sojourning ; 
the  wine  will  be  as  good,  and  the  price  not 
one  half  that  of  other  districts. 

la  traveling  over  the  most  frequented 
notes,  if  in  the  height  of  the  season,  we 
would  advise  telegraphing  to  your  hotel 
fcr  die  purpose  of  securing  rooms. 

Although  one  is  seldom  asked  for  a  pass- 
port in  Switzerland,  it  is  best  to  have  it 
with  you,  especially  if  going  to  Chamouni 
or  the  Tyrol ;  for  the  former  the  French 
visa  is  necessary,  and  for  the  latter  the 
Austrian,  both  of  which  can  be  obtained 
at  Berne. 

Swiss  guides  charge  from  six  to  eight 
francs  per  day ;  they  are  expected  to  carry 
twenty  pounds  of  baggage  if  in  the  em- 
ptor of  a  walking  tourist ;  in  fact,  they 
are  sot  of  much  use  unless  to  walkers,  as 
eondaetors  of  mules  and  horses  are  ordina- 
rily well  enough  informed  about  the  route 
to  give  all  the  necessary  information ;  and 
If  several  tourists  are  in  company,  it  is  de- 
cidedly cheaper  to  hire  a  horse  or  mule 
sad  trust  to  their  driver.  This  is  assum- 
ing that  some  of  the  party  have  some 
knowledge  of  French  and  German. 

The  most  frequented  routes  in  Switzer- 
land maybe  traversed  by  one  speaking  only 
the  English  language,  as  in  all  the  first- 
class  hotels  English  is  spoken,  and  in  all 
the  towns  valets-de-place  may  be  employ- 
ed by  the  day ;  but  if  a  lengthened  tour  is 
proposed,  a  courier,  guide,  or  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  is  necessary.  The 
French  is  very  generally  understood  by  the 
upper  classes  throughout  the  country,  and 
is  the  language  of  the  people  at  large  in 
the  cantons  of  the  west  and  south,  except 
Tessm,  where  the  Italian  predominates. 
Hie  German  is  spoken  by  about  seven 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants  who  reside  in  the 
central,  eastern,  and  northern  cantons. 

One  of  the  most  independent  modes  of 
traveling  through  Switzerland,  if  one  has 
time,  and  has  a  family,  or  is  in  company 
with  one  or  three  friends,  is  to  engage  a 
none  and  carriage,  or  a  carriage  and  two 


horses ;  for  the  first  you  pay  fifteen  franca 
per  day,  and  one  franc  pour  boire,  for  the 
second  from  twenty-live  to  thirty  francs 
per  day,  and  two  francs  pour  boire  for  the 
driver.  Be  particular  and  make  it  a  point 
to  discharge  your  carriage  as  near  its  des- 
tination as  possible,  as  yon  are  obliged  to 
pay  for  the  days  it  takes  to  return :  this 
rule  applies  to  guides  as  well  as  horses. 

We  now  propose  giving  a  detailed  tour 
through  Switzerland,  commencing  at  Ge- 
neva, which  shall  embrace  both  sides  of 
the  Alps,  and  which  should  occupy  five  or 
six  weeks'  time ;  also  one  embracing  only 
the  leading  points,  and  which  may  be  ac- 
complished in  two  weeks :  the  former  will 
be  Route  17,  the  latter  Route  18. 

ROUTE  Xo.  17. 

From  Geneva  to  Chamouni,  MarUgny, 
Leak,  Leukerbad,  across  the  Gemmi  Post, 
Than,  Interlaehen,  Lauterbrmneny  to  Grin- 
deboald,  by  the  Wengern  Alp,  Faulhorn, 
Brien,  Brunig Pass,  Lungern,  Lucerne;  up 
the  Lake  Lucerne  to  FlOelen  and  Altorf ; 
to  Lake  Maggiore  by  Amstag  and  the  St 
Gothord  Pass,  which  is  decidedly  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  Alpino  passes ; 
down  the  lake  to  the  Borromeo  Islands ;  to 
the  Lake  Como  by  Lake  Lugano ;  across 
the  Splugen  Pass  to  Coire ;  by  rail  to  Zu- 
rich ;  to  Lucerne  by  Zug  and  the  Rigi,  or 
by  diligence — a  most  lovely  ride.  From 
Lucerne  to  Berne,  Freyburg,  Lausanne, 
Vevay,  Villeneuve,  and  the  Castle  of  Chil- 
lon ;  back  to  Lausanne,  Neuchatel,  Bienne, 
Basle,  Schaff  hausen,  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine, 
Constance,  to  Bregenz. 

Geneva,  beautifully  situated  at  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  Lake  Geneva,  on  both 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  contains  42,000  inhab- 
itants. The  principal  hotels  are  Grand  H. 
dela  Paixy  H.  dee  Berguee,  Mctropole,  VEcu 
de  Geneve,  Beau  Rivage  et  d?  AngUterrt,  and 
Schweizerhof.  The  la  Puix  *n&  Beau  linage 
are  new  houses,  elegantly  furnished,  and 
commanding  fine  positions ;  the  former  by 
Mr.  Koeler,  long  known  as  one  of  the  best 
managers  in  Switzerland;  the  latter  by 
Mayer  and  Kuntz,  both  fine  caterers.  The 
MetropoU  is  an,  immense  house,  finely  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Wohlbold.  LEeu  is  an  old- 
established  house,  those  who  go  there  once 
always  going  again.  The  Dee  Berguee  is 
much  patronized  by  crowned  heads,and  has 
American  hams  in  perfection.  Thetfcfopei- 
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tarkofut  immediately  opposite  the  railway- 
station,  with  very  moderate  charges. 

Geneva,  although  the  smallest  canton 
of  the  confederation,  is  the  largest  city  in 
Switzerland.  The  Rhone  flows  through 
the  city  in  a  bright  and  limpid  stream, 
forming  an  island  in  its  coarse.  The  na- 
tives are  celebrated  for  their  industry, 
which  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  making  of 
watches  and  ornamental  jewelry.  Nearly 
4000  persons  are  employed  in  the  city  in 
the  manufacture  of  watches,  over  75,000 
being  yearly  made.  A  commission  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  government  to  inspect  the 
quality  of  the  gold  and  silver  used  in  the 
manufacture,  fearing,  in  case  a  base  materi- 
al were  used,  their  productive  branch  of  in- 
dustry might  saffer  in  consequence.  The 
house  of  A.  Lang  &  Padoux,  16  Grand 
Quai,  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  watches, 
jewelry,  and  musical  boxes. 

Geneva,  when  seen  from  the  lake,  pre- 
sents a  magnificent  appearance,  both  sides 
of  the  river  being  adorned  with  splendid 
quays  and  houses.  On  the  right  of  the 
river  is  the  Quartier  St.  Gervais,  which  is 
mostly  inhabited  by  workmen,  with  the 
exception  of  that  portion  bordering  on  the 
river.  Most  of  the  fortifications  which 
were  erected  in  1760  were  demolished  in 
I860,  to  make  room  for  new  quays,  streets, 
and  houses  which  have  since  been  erected. 
The  southern  portion  of  the  ramparts  still 
exists,  and  serves  for  a  promenade.  The 
city,  in  addition  to  being  divided  by  the 
river,  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower 
town :  in  the  former  the  houses  are  large 
and  elegant,  the  abode  now,  as  it  always 
has  been,  of  the  aristocracy ;  the  latter, 
with  the  exception  of  the  handsome  stores 
and  hotels,  the  abode  of  the  workmen  and 
poorer  shop-keepers,  although  the  workmen 
have  mostly  migrated  to  the  St.  Gervais 
side  of  the  river.  Serious  and  bloody  feuds 
have  frequently  arisen  between  the  up  and 
down  towners,  resulting  generally  in  favor 
of  the  Democrats,  who  brought  their  aristo- 
cratic neighbors  to  terms  by  catting  off 
their  supply  of  water,  the  hydraulic  ma- 
chine being  in  their  quarter. 

The  streets  which  contain  the  most  ele- 
gant stores  and  shops  are  du  Rhone,  de  la 
Carraterie,  du  Mont  Blanc,  and  quays  des 
Bergeres  and  Grand  Quai. 

Chi  Rue  du  Rhone  (No.  17)  is  the  house 
of  Henry  Capt,  established  in  1822,  and 
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celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  watches 
of  every  variety ;  the  music-boxes  of  tins 
house  are  also  far  famed,  aa  well  as  their 
enameled  brooches,  bracelets,  lockets,  etc 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  SL  Piem,  a 
pure  Byzantine  structure,  finished  by  the 
Emperor  Conrad  II.  in  the  early  part  of 
the  11th  century,  is  the  most  important 
building.  It  was  disfigured  in  the  18th 
century  by  a  Corinthian  portico  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  (In  most 
European  countries  Calvin's  ghost  would 
have  made  some  disturbance  if  any  tiling 
Romanian  had  been  imitated,  but  he  has 
not  even  pointed  out  to  the  modern  inhab- 
itants where  he  lies,  having  forbidden  the 
Genevese  to  mark  the  spot  where  he  was 
interred  by  any  monument;  consequently 
it  is  only  known  that  he  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  Plain  Palais,  and  there  is  grave 
doubt  that  the  place  shown  is  the  correct 
one.)  The  cathedral  is  divided  into  three 
naves  and.  a  transept.  It  contains  the 
tomb  of  Agrippa  d'  Aubigny,  the  friend  of 
Henry  IV. ,  king  of  France.  He  died  here 
in  exile,  and  the  citizens  erected  this  tomb 
to  his  memory  in  return  for  the  services 
which  he  had  rendered  them ;  it  is  of  black 
marble,  and  stands  in  the  south  nave.  The 
church  also  contains  the  tomb  of  Henry, 
duke  de  Rohan,  a  leader  of  the  French  Prot- 
estants under  Louis  XIII.,  also  that  of  hk 
wife  and  son,  Tancrede.  His  sarcophagus! 
which  is  of  black  marble,  resting  on  two 
lions,  was  destroyed  daring  the  French  Rev- 
olution of  1798,  but  has  since  been  replaced. 
The  pulpit  is  the  same  from  which  Calvia 
preached.  A  fee  of  half  a  franc  is  custom- 
ary. There  are  several  other  churches, 
both  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran,  aa  well  at 
the  imposing  Catholic  Church  of  Notre 
Dame,  finished  all  but  the  steeples.  No- 
tice under  the  windows  the  bas-reliefs  rep- 
resenting the  Passion  of  Christ  There  is 
also  a  small  Gothic  Episcopalian  church. 

Near  the  Pont  Neuve  is  situated  the 
Musie  Roth,  a  collection  of  pictures  and 
sculptures,  once  the  property  of  the  Rus- 
sian General  Roth,  who  was  of  Genevese 
origin.  They  were  presented  to  the  city 
by  bis.  sisters.  Notice  the  Graces  of  Ce- 
nova,  the  Death  of  Carvin,  Bonrvard  ia 
Castle  Chillon,  the  Cascade  of  Pissevache, 
etc.,  etc.    A  fee  of  half  a  franc  is  expected. 

The  Miuee  Acadhnique,  11  Grand  Rue, 
is  open  every  Sunday  and  Thursday  free; 
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it  other  times  a  fea  of  one  franc  will  gain 
admittance.  Here  may  be  seen  the  zoolog- 
ical collections  of  Boeder  and  Necker,  the 
geological  collections  of  Saussure,  who  tint 
nade  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  the  petri- 
factions of  Brongniart  and  De  CandoUe. 
Notice  the  skin  of  an  elephant.  The  ani- 
mal lived  a  long  time  in  Geneva  in  a 
menagerie ;  he  became  enraged,  and  tore 
through  the  streets  in  a  fhriona  manner; 
his  mad  career  was  stopped  by  a  cannon- 
shot.  Examine  the  Museum  of  Antiqui- 
ties and  Medals*  A  fine  reading-room  is 
connected  with  the  masenm,  supplied  with 
the  best  European  journals,  reviews,  and 
magazines.  Admission  by  invitation  from 
a  member.  Near  the  museum,  No.  40  in 
the  same  street,  is  the  house  where  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  was  born,  although  No. 
87  in  Rue  Rousseau  bears  this  inscription : 
"IdestniJ.J.  Rousseau  h  28/am,  1712." 
That  was  the  residence  of  his  grandfather, 
Jean  Jacques. 

No.  15  Rue  Verdaine  we  find  the  college 
and  public  library  founded  by  John  Cal- 
vin. It  contains  over  40.000  volumes  and 
some  valuable  manuscripts,  the  sermons 
and  letters  of  John  Calvin^among  the  lat- 
ter one  addressed  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  while 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower— letters  of  Vincent 
St  Paul,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  etc.,  etc.  No  11 
Roe  des  Cbanotnes  is  the  house  where  John 
Calvin  lived  for  twenty-one  years.  This 
celebrated  reformer,  whose  proper  name 
was  CauMn*  was  born  at  Noyon,  in  Picardy. 
Having  been  expelled  from  France  for  his 
religious  opinions,  he  was  passing  through 
Geneva  as  a  fugitive,  when  Farel,  who  had 
been  the  means  of  abolishing  Romanism 
from  the  city,  and  expelling  the  bishop, 
entreated  him  to  remain  and  Join  him  in 
Us  crusade  aeainst  the  Church  of  Rome; 
he  did  so,  and  in  a  short  time  acquired  an 
immense  influence  both  in  the  affairs  of 
Church  and  State.  From  the  pulpit  of  St. 
Pierre  he  not  only  hurled  defiance  at  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  denounced  the  im- 
morality and  wickedness  of  the  citizens  in 
such  terms  that  Vice  was  compelled  to  hide 
her  head  confounded.  He  exercised  in  a 
high  degree  the  talent  €ft  public  speaking, 
*fid  by  the  power  of  speech  obtained  an 
irresistible  influence  over  all  the  citizens. 
He  introduced  the  most  rigorous  discipline 
into  both  Church  and  State,  and  extremes 
of  Puritanism  became  the  order  of  the  day. 


From  him.  emanated  the  religions  doctrines 
of  our  own  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  which 
soon  spread  throughout  France,  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain.  Calvin's  rigorous  se- 
verity soon  degenerated  into  actual  tyran- 
ny, and  he  ruled  the  Genevese  with  more 
despotism  than  did  their  former  bishops. 
Castellio,  who  preached  predestination,  was 
banished  in  1540;  and  the  celebrated  Span- 
ish doctor,  Michael  Servetus,  was  arrested 
at  Geneva  by  his  orders,  accused  of  hold- 
ing anti-Trinitarian  doctrines,  and  ordered 
to  be  burned  at  the  stake,  although  he  had 
not  attempted  to  disseminate  his  opinions 
in  Switzerland.  His  conduct  in  this  in- 
stance will  forever  remain  a  dark  spot  on 
his  character.  He  preached  almost  every 
day,  and,  up  to  the  day  of  bis  death,  main- 
tained the  authority  he  had  acquired  over 
the  citizens.  Numerous  exiles  from  Great 
Britain  made  Geneva  their  home  during 
the  reign  of  "  Bloody  Mary.' '  Among  the 
number  was  the  celebrated  reformer,  John 
Knox,  who  was  made  a  citizen  of  Geneva 
during  Calvin's  administration.  Theatric- 
al performances  were  prohibited  by  Calvin, 
and  for  a  long  time  after  his  death.  But 
Voltaire  had  his  plays  produced  at  Fernet, 
about  four  miles  from  Geneva,  which  caused 
Rousseau  to  remonstrate  with  him;  he 
wrote  him  thus :  "Je  me  vous  aitne  pat; 
vous  ave%  commpu  ma  republique  en  /«•  don- 
nant  des  spectacle*"  It  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  trace  of  Calvin  or  Puritan- 
ism at  the  present  time.  Amusement,  fun, 
and  gayety  now  seem  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day,  especially  on  Sundays,  and,  during 
the  season,  the  theatre  will  be  found  more 
crowded  than  the  church;  the  shops  are 
all  open,  and  business  going  on  Sunday  and 
Saturday  all  alike.  Between  Calvin  and 
Voltaire,  human  nature  seems  more  in- 
clined to  the  latter. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  in  front  of  which  is  the  Arsenal,  filled 
with  ancient  and  modern  arms ;  also  some 
of  the  famous  ** escalade"  ladders:  open 
every  day.  A  short  distance  from  the  Ar- 
senal will  be  found  the  Botanical  Garden, 
founded  in  1806  by  the  celebrated  CandoUe. 
The  lover  of  botany  will  here  find  a  rich 
collection  of  plants  and  herbs.  The  facade 
of  the  conservatory  is  adorned  with  busts 
of  celebrated  citizens. 

Previous  to  visiting  Chamouni  exam- 
ine the  Relief  of  Mont  Zttmc,  in  a  building 
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constructed  for  the  purpose,  which  stands 
in  the  English  garden,  in  front  of  the  Ho- 
tel Metripole:  it  is  the  finest  model  in 
Switzerland.  The  artist  was  employed 
nearly  ten  years  upon  it.  On  Sundays 
and  Thursdays  it  is  open  to  the  public ;  at 
other  times  a  fee  of  one  franc  is  demanded. 

Boarding-houses  are  numerous  in  Gene- 
va; prices  vary  from  $15  to  $60  per  month. 

Geneva  is  the  best  city  in  Europe  to 
purchase  crystal  jewelry,  now  so  fashion- 
able. The  best  and  cheapest  establishment 
is  that  of  Madame  FriedeL,  Roe  du  Rhone, 
close  to  the  hotel  L'Ecu  de  Geneve.  Her 
assortment  of  combs,  bags,  pebbles,  brace- 
lets, and  the  thousand  little  things  lady 
travelers  desire,  is  very  large. 

For  diligences  to  Chamouni,  the  best  are 
the  Messageries  Imperiales ;  for  carriages, 
inquire  at  Kolliker's ;  for  row-boats  on  the 
lake,  at  the  H6tel  L'Ecu  de  Geneve. 

The  excursions  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Geneva  are  many,  and  decidedly  interest- 
ing. By  no  means  fail  to  visit  the  village 
of  Fernet  and  the  chateau  of  Voltaire ;  the 
distance  is  between  four  and  five  miles, 
and  the  best  views  of  Mont  Blanc  may  be 
had  from  a  particular  point  in  the  road, 
which  your  driver  will  point  out.  The  sit- 
uation of  Fernet,  which  is  in  France,  is  de- 
lightful :  it  is  in  full  view  of  the  lake  and 
Mont  Blanc.  The  town  was  founded  by 
Voltaire,  who  resided  here  twenty  years: 
many  relics  of  him  are  shown  to  the  vis- 
itor. 

Visit  also  the  chateau  and  grounds  of 
the  Baron  Adolphe  Rothschild :  a  magnifi- 
cent view  may  be  had  of  Mont  Blanc  and 
the  lake  from  the  pavilion  in  the  park.  A 
sight  of  the  works  of  art  contained  in  the 
house  will  well  repay  a  visit.  It  may  be 
examined  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  by 
means  of  a  ticket  which  will  be  furnished 
you  gratis  by  the  proprietor  of  your  hotel. 
A  short  distance  from  Geneva,  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  lake,  is  the  DtodaH  chateau, 
the  residence  of  Lord  Byron  in  1816 :  here 
he  composed  his  "  Manfred,"  and  a  portion 
of  "Childe  Harold." 

The  most  delightful  walk  or  drive  is  on 
the  right  side  of  the  river,  by  the  Great  and 
Little  Sacormex:  here,  on  a  clear  afternoon, 
may  be  seen  the  entire  range  of  the  Alps 
of  Savoy,  with  tho  "  Monarch  of  the  Mount- 
ains" in  the  distance.  A  setting  sun  from 
this  point  is  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten. 
4*4 


Travelers  who  do  not  intend  to  follow 
our  route  through  the  valley  of  the  Rhone 
may  make  a  splendid  excursion,  occupying 
four  days,  viz. :  Take  an  eariy  steamer  oa 
the  lake,  stopping  at  Vevay  and  visiting 
the  Castle  of  Chillon ;  on  the  same  day 
take  the  next  steamer  for  Villeneuve,  then 
the  cars  to  Martigny.  The  next  day  by 
the  Col  de  Balme  to  Chamouni.  The  third 
day  at  Chamouni :  visit  Montanvcrt,  the 
Chapeau  by  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  the  Jar- 
dm ;  and  the  fourth  day  return  to  Geneva. 

From  Geneva  to  Chamouni. — Chamouni 
can  be  reached  from  Geneva  in  eleven  or 
twelve  hours;  fare  20  francs.  We  can 
there  remain  a  day  or  a  month,  according 
to  our  humor,  as  either  can  be  delightfully 
spent.  Should  you  not  wish  to  return  to 
Geneva,  and  take  the  steamer  to  Lausanne, 
Vevay,  Castle  of  Chillon,  and  Villeneuve 
to  Martigny,  you  can  forward  your  heavy 
baggage  to  that  point  by  the  lake,  and 
reach  it  yourself  from  Chamouni  in  one  day, 
either  by  the  T&e  Noir  or  Col  de  Baku; 
and  then  make  an  excursion  from  Mar- 
tigny to  Lausanne,  Vevay,  and  Castle  of 
Chillon.  We  should  advise,  however,  if 
you  have  one  or  two,  or  more  weeks  to 
spare,  the  following  arrangement:  Visit 
Chamouni ;  thence  make  the  following  tour 
of  Mont  Blanc.  From  Chamouni  to  Mar- 
tigny, either  by  the  Col  de  Balme  or  Tete 
Noir,  in  about  nine  hours,  or  by  both  hi  ; 
two  hours  extra.  From  Martigny  to  Car-  I 
mayeur,  by  the  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard and  Aosta,  in  eighteen  hours,  and  | 
back  to  Chamouni  in  three  days;  front 
Cormayeur  via  the  Col  de  la  Seigm  and  Col 
du  Bonkomme:  in  all  about  seven  days  to 
make  the  tour,  which  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est in  the  world.  The  appearance  of  1M 
Blanc  from  the  southern  side,  say  at  Cor- 
mayeur, is  far  more  sublime  than  at  aay 
other  point  of  view.  This  unrivaled  excur- 
sion will  well  repay  the  time  and  expense. 

Leaving  Geneva  by  diligence  in  the 
morning  (fare  40  francs :  be  particular  and 
engage  your  seat  through  to  Chamouni),  we 
soon  pass  the  town  of  Chesne,  then  Anne- 
masse  on  the  Sardinian  frontier,  and  con- 
tinue along  the  banks  of  the  River  Arve. 
This  rapid,  roaring  stream,  which  rushes 
through  the  narrow  Chamouni  valley  dar-  , 
ing  or  after  all  mountain  storms,  is  correct- 
ly and  beautifully  described  by  oar  post 
Bryant: 
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uNot  from  the  sands  or  cloven  rocks, 

Thou  rapid  Arre !  thy  waters  flow ; 
Nor  earth,  within  her  bosom,  lock* 

Thy  dark  nnfaihomed  wells  below. 
Thy  springs  are  in  the  cloud,  thy  stream 

Begins  to  more  and  murmur  first 
Where  ice-peaks  feel  the  noonday  beam, 

Or  rain-storms  on  the  glacier  burst. 

"Born  where  the  thunder,  and  the  blast, 

And  morning's  earliest  light  are  born, 
Thou  rushest  swollen,  and  loud,  and  fast, 

By  these  low  homes,  as  if  in  scorn : 
Yet  humbler  springs  yield  purer  waves ; 

And  brighter,  glassier  streams  than  thine, 
Sent  up  from  earthy  unlighted  cave*, 

With  heaven's  own  beam  and  image  shine. 

u  Yet  stay ;  for  here  are  flowers  and  trees 

Warm  rays  on  cottage  roofs  are  here, 
And  laugh  of  girls,  and  hum  of  bees— 

Here  linger  till  thy  waves  are  clear. 
Thou  heedeat  not — thou  hastest  on ; 

From  steep  to  steep  thy  torrent  fall*, 
Till,  mingling  with  the  mighty  Rhone, 

It  rests  beneath  Geneva's  walls. 

"Rush  on :  but  were  there  one  with  mo 

That  loved  me,  I  would  light  my  hearth 
Here,  where  with  God's  own  majesty 

Are  touched  the  features  of  the  earth. 
By  these  old  peaks,  white,  high,  and  vast, 

Still  rising  as  the  tempests  beat — 
Here  would  1  dwell  and  sleep  at  last, 

Among  the  blossoms  at  their  feet" 

After  passing  the  town  of  Cluses,  the  en- 
tire population  of  which  is  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  Geneva  watches  or  in  por- 
tions of  their  movements,  we  arrive  at  the 
Grotto  of  Balme,  which  enters  into  the 
mountain  nearly  two  thousand  feet :  should 
you  be  in  no  hurry  to  reach  Chamouni,  vis- 
it it  by  all  means,  and  remain  at  St.  Mar- 
tin over  night.  This  is  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  diligence  to  go ;  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  distance  (about  eighteen 
miles)  must  be  performed  by  char,  which, 
with  a  single  horse,  should  not  cost  over 
$2  60.  From  the  bridge  which  here  cross- 
es the  Arve  a  magnificent  view  of  Mont 
Mane  is  obtained.  A  short  distance,  and 
we  arrive  at  the  town  of  Sallenches,  whence 
you  take  mules  or  chars  to  the  Baths  of 
StGerrais.  The  accommodation  of  St. 
Gervais  is  very  good,  and  the  hot  baths, 
which  contain  iron  and  sulphur,  are  con- 
sidered very  efficacious  in  certain  diseases : 
the  terms  of  the  boarding-houses  are  very 
moderate.  The  whole  distance  from  St. 
Martin  to  Chamouni  is  filled  with  the  most 
interesting  sights:  the  frightful  chasms, 
the  plunging  Arve,  the  beautiful  and  fan- 
tastic glaciers,  with  ever  and  anon  a  glimpse 
■t  the  Monarch  of  the  Mountains — all  com- 


bine to  invest  the  journey  with  the  most 
lively  interest. 

Arriving  at  the  valley  of  Chamouni, 
which  lies  at  an  elevation  of  more  than 
three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountain 
peaks  and  glaciers,  we  put  up  at  either 
the  Hotel  Royal  de  V  Union,  H.  de  Saussure, 
H.  de  Londre  and  dl Angleterre,  all  good 
houses.  The  Union  is  finely  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  roaring  Arve.  If  visit- 
ing this  place  in  August  or  September, 
you  had  better  write  for  apartments  in  ad- 
vance. Chamouni,  once  secluded  and  aL- 
most  unknown,  is  secluded  no  longer,  but 
is  a  favorite  place  of  summer  resort,  with 
all  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  a  Saratoga 
or  Niagara.  Parties  arriving  and  depart- 
ing ;  the  presence  of  guides,  horses,  mules, 
and  donkeys ;  the  recital  of  hair-breadth 
escapes  by  the  returned  tourists ;  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  weather,  and  the  specula- 
tions on  the  same—all  reminds  one  of 
Crawford's  on  a  very  large  scale.  To  those 
who  have  no  ambition  to  make  the  toilsome 
ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $150,  and  a  year's  toils,  dangers, 
and  hardships  concentrated  into  two  days, 
there  are  numerous  local  excursions  not 
without  their  danger  and  excitement.  To 
visit  these  the  guides  have  extra  fares; 
and  although  the  ordinary  fares  are  for  a 
mule  six  francs  per  day,  and  for  a  guide 
the  same,  yet  the  tariff  for  a  guide  to  visit 
The  Jordan,  crossing  the  Mer  de  Glace,  is 
ten  francs  per  day,  Buet  thirteen,  Grande 
Mutes  forty,  and  Col  du  GeanU  fifty.  A 
guide  is  expected  to  go  with  each  mule. 
The  extra  tariff  to  visit  extra  hazardous 
places  is  often  an  inducement  to  guides  to 
misrepresent  the  dangers  of  different  ex- 
cursions; and  although  we  would  recom- 
mend all  gentlemen  travelers  to  cross  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  nervous  and  timid  ladies 
ought  not  to  do  it.  Poor  Miss  Frederika 
Bremer  was  caught  in  the  trap.  We  give 
her  experience,  and  lady  travelers,  after 
having  read,  can  judge  for  themselves : 

"  It  was  the  following  day  we  ascended 
through  the  pine-forest  to  lie  Montanvert. 
It  is  here  that  one  sees  before  one  the  so- 
called  Mer  de  Glace,  a  broad  stream  of  ice 
and  snow,  the  offspring  of  the  highest 
Alps,  which  pours  itself  between  lofty 
mountain  ridges  down  into  the  valley  of 
Chamouni,  where,  from  beneath  its  gates, 
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issues  the  river  of  Arveron.  I  say  '  pours 
itself,'  because  the  frozen  river  slides  from 
the  heights  down  into  the  valley,  and  these 
icy  masses  are  besides,  as  one  knows,  in  a 
state  of  continual  advance. 

"  From  the  heights  of  Montanvert  we 
saw  the  Mer  de  Glacey  also  called  Le  Mont 
Blanc  dee  Dames,  splendidly  shining  in  the 
morning  sun,  and  a  party  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies  crossing  to  the  opposite  side.  It 
looked  quite  calm  and  agreeable.  Why 
should  not  we  do  the  same  ?  Our  guides 
encouraged  us  to  do  so,  yet  with  a  certain 
cautiousness  of  expression. 

"  In  half  an  hour  we  could  cross  the  Mer 
de  Glace,  afterward  we  should  have  about 
an  hour's  '  somewhat  difficult  road'  in  the 
mountain  to  Le  Chapeau,  but  once  there  we 
should  see  a  grand  sight,  and  then  also 
•very  danger  and  difficulty  would  be  over" 
—and  the  guides  would  have  earned  a 
double  day's  wages !  Of  this  last  consid- 
eration, however,  they  said  nothing,  but 
the  knowledge  of  it  was  the  reason  of  their 
encouraging  words. 

"  I  was  tempted  by  the  thought  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  beauties  and 
dangers  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  determ- 
ined to  undertake  the  hazardous  journey ; 
but  how  I  repented  doing  so  when,  in  its 
midst,  I  discovered  what  the  nature  of  it 
was.  For  one  did  not  only  run  the  con- 
tinual danger  of  slipping  and  falling  while 
climbing  over  the  icy  billows,  but  one  found 
one's  self  perpetually  on  the  brink  of  wide 
crevices  in  an  ice-mass  of  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  deep,  and  across  which  one 
must  leap,  without  any  other  foothold  than 
a  smooth  icy  wave  or  hillock.  I  was  in  a 
state  of  silent  despair  at  having  undertaken 
this  enterprise,  particularly  as  I  had  Louise 
Coulin  with  me.  If  any  thing  should  hap- 
pen to  this  young  girl !  if  I  should  not  be 
able  to  restore  her  to  her  parents  !  then — 
I  could  not  live  myself!  I  thought  about 
turning  back,  but  my  guide  assured  me 
that  we  had  already  accomplished  the  worst 
part  of  the  way ;  but  what  yet  remained 
was,  in  comparison,  not  without  danger ; 
even  he  himself  fell  more  than  once  on  our 
slippery  career. 

"  With  an  anxiety  which  can  not  be  de- 
scribed, my  eyes  followed  Louise,  who  went 
before  me  with  her  guide,  as  lightly  and  as 
nimbly  as  though  they  were  dancing  a 
minuet.  This  guide  was  a  young  man, 
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who  had  only  within  the  last  half  year  be 
come  incorporated  into  the  guild  of  Chs- 
mouni  guides,  and  I  therefore  felt  all  the 
less  dependence  upon  him;  but  he  was 
light-footed  and  agile,  and  in  reality  better 
than  my  old,  safe,  but  very  heavy-footed 
conductor.  My  guide  was  a  peasant,  Lou- 
ise's was  a  cavalier ;  bat  Louise's  was  not 
only  young,  strong,  and  safe  upon  his  feet, 
but  hie  enjoyed  the  undertaking,  and  ncTer 
thought  about  danger.     But  as  for  me— 

"And  when  we  round oursevles  midwiy 
on  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  I  was  desired  to 
notice  the  splendid  walls  of  a  broad  ice  fis- 
sure, in  the  abyss  of  which  the  thundering 
roar  of  waters  is  heard,  and  was  called 
upon  to  admire  the  brightness  and  width 
of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  which  is  even  from 
this  point  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
where  it  is  born,  I  felt  myself  like  one 
doomed  to  death,  with  the  rope  already 
round  his  neck,  who  is  desired  to  notice 
1  the  beautiful  prospect !'  But  I  said  noth- 
ing, and,  as  Louise  gayly  recommended  me 
to  do,  I  broke  off  little  pieces  of  ice  and  let 
them  melt  in  my  mouth :  this,  and  the 
beaming  glances  of  my  young  friend,  re- 
freshed me. 

"The  sun  shone  with  great  heat, melt- 
ing the  ice,  and  through  the  latter  part  of 
the  road  we  went  sliding  and  splashing 
through  a  regular  ice  slush.  How  de- 
lighted I  was  when  I  had  once  more  firm 
footing  on  earth,  and  I  saw  Louise  there  in 
safety.  I  gathered  and  kissed  a  little  com- 
mon crimson  flower,  which  grew  on  the 
borders  of  the  ice  like  a  kind  salutation  of 
welcome. 

"But  the  joy  was  of  short  duration;  for, 
in  order  to  reach  Lt  Chapeau. — the  only  way 
on  this  side  down  to  Chamouni— one  must 
clamber  along  the  side  of  a  perpendicular 
rock,  without  any  thing  to  hold  by  hut  a 
rope,  fastened  by  iron  nails,  as  a  hand-ail 
on  the  mountain  wall.  One  walks  along 
a  narrow  pathway  cut  in  the  rock,  midway 
between  two  perpendicular  mountain  wafts, 
the  one  above,  the  other  below.  At  the 
depth  of  many  hundred  feet  below  this 
again  is  the  Mer  de  Glace,  with  its  sheer 
descent  A  moment's  dizziness,  and  aU 
would  be  over!  The  guides  now  began 
to  advise  us  to  hasten, ( because  atones  are 
frequently  precipitated  from  the  rocki 
above.' 

"I  glance  up  and  see  that  masses  of 
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stones  axe  hanging  above  oar  heads,  as  it 
appeared,  just  ready  to  fall.  But  how  is 
one  to  hasten  here,  where  one  most  give 
heed  to  every  step,  and  hold  fast  by  the 
rope  ?  And  now  even  this  ceases,  and  the 
path  goes  before  me  steep  up  hill ;  I  have 
merely  the  guide's  hand,  who  palls  me  up. 

"'We  shall  go  quite  safely,'  he  says 
eonsofingly.  'Nay;  on,  on!  go  on  still 
faster!'  I  replied,  whilst  I  see  stones  and 
d&bris  giving  way  under  each  heavy  step 
he  tak<£,  and  I  pray  silently  '  Deliver  us 
from  evil*' 

"  Louise,  with  her  light-footed  guide,  is 
already  up  and  out  of  danger,  and  all  the 
difficulties  of  the  journey  are  overcome. 
We  are  very  near  the  Chapeau,  and  may 
quietly  rest  there  before  we  go  farther.  I 
feel  ready  to  cry. 

"But  a  few  minutes  later,  when  we 
reached  the  Chapeau  and  little  Alpine  cot- 
tage, sheltered  by  a  rock  in  the  shape  of  a 
hat  crown,  and  seated  upon  a  wooden  bench 
in  the  cheerful  sunshine,  with  my  young 
friend's  hand  clasped  in  mine,  I  felt  so  un- 
speakably thankful  to  have  overcome  all 
the  perils  of  the  way,  that  I  could  not  do 
other  than  share  Louise's  delight  over  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  which  the  Mer  de 
Glace  presented ;  for  at  this  place  the  press- 
ure from  above  has  caused  the  ice  to  mass 
itself  together  and  to  assume  the  most  re- 
markable forms.  Imagine  to  yourself  a 
stream  of  ice-witches  and  hobgoblins,  with 
their  children  and  bag  and  baggage,  on 
their  journey  to— the  lowest  pit !  Here  a 
great  giantess,  with  three  daughters,  in 
hoods,  shawls,  and  crinolines,  are  advanc- 
ing majestically  forward;  there  a  whole 
procession  of  gray  nuns,  here  monks  with- 
out heads ;  there  giants  in  berserker  mood, 
and  yonder  a  castle  of  ice,  with  many  tow- 
ers, like  an  immense  artichoke,  with  its 
points  somewhat  turning  inward.  In  gen- 
eral it  seemed  to  me  that  the  figures  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace  resemble  the  forms  and  peaks 
of  the  circumjacent  mountains.  Saussure 
saw,  from  the  heights  of  Mont  Blanc,  groups 
of  its  pyramids  and  needles,  like  the  leaves 
of  an  artichoke,  turning  inward  toward 
the  middle.  Imagine  to  yourself  all  this 
crowd  of  dirty  gray  ice-witches,  little  and 
big  hobgoblins,  now  in  fantastical  groups, 
now  a  solitary  lofty  figure,  among  towers, 
columns,  ruins,  as  of  a  demolished  city — 
all  this  immovable,  and  yet  ad- 
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vancing  downward  on  a  slope  of  from  two 
to  three  leagues !  Sometimes  a  witch  loses 
her  head,  which,  set  at  liberty  by  the  sun, 
is  precipitated  into  the  depths  below,  and 
one  hears  it  roaring  down  like  the  sound  of 
subterranean  thunder." 

To  make  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  re- 
quires two  days  from  Chamouni,  and  tho 
expense  is  nearly  $150.  The  ascent  is 
never  undertaken  with  less  than  six  guides, 
each  of  whom  charges  one  hundred  francs 
for  his  services ;  and  little  enough  for  these 
poor  fellows,  who  peril  their  lives  on  ac- 
count of  the  extra  pay  to  gratify  a  most 
unworthy  curiosity.  With  Horace  Bene- 
dict de  Saussure,  who  was  the  first  scien- 
tific man  who  made  tho  ascent,  it  was  a 
different  matter :  he  penetrated  all  its  mys- 
teries, and  reported  the  same  to  the  world. 
Without  Balmat,  however,  who  first  made 
the  ascent  in  1786,  tho.  chances  are  De 
Saussure  would  never  have  discovered  the 
path  to  the  summit.  Three  ladies  only 
have  as  yet  accomplished  the  feat:  Mile. 
Paradis,  Mile.  D' Angeville,  and  Mrs.  Ham- 
ilton, an  English  lady.  The  two  latter  la- 
dies, when  at  the  summit,  had  themselves 
lifted  over  the  shoulders  of  the  guides,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  say  they  had  ris- 
en to  a  greater  height  than  any  of  their 
predecessors.  De  Saussure,  who,  after 
twenty-seven  years  of  longing  and  fruit- 
less endeavor,  reached  the  summit  in  Au- 
gust, 1887,  says  the  desire  to  make  the  as- 
cent had  become  with  him  a  kind  of  dis- 
ease. He  says,  "  The  arrival  on  the  sum- 
mit did  not  give  me  immediately  all  the 
pleasure  which  might  have  been  expected, 
because  the  length  of  the  struggle,  and  the 
sense  of  the  trouble  which  it  had  cost  me 
to  reach  it,  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  have  irri- 
tated me,  and  it  was  with  a  kind  of  wrath 
I  trampled  the  snow  upon  its  highest  point. 
Besides,  I  feared  not  being  able  to  make 
the  observations  which  I  desired,  so  great- 
ly was  I  troubled  by  the  rarity  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  the  difficulty  I  found  in 
breathing  and  in  working  at  this  height. 
We  all  suffered  from  fever. 

"  I  scarcely  believed  my  own  eyes ;  I 
seemed  to  myself  to  be  dreaming  when  I 
saw  beneath  my  feet  the  terrific  majestic 
peaks,  the  acute  summits  of  Midi,  Argen- 
tiere,  and  Le  Geant,  the  very  bases  of 
which  it  had  been  to  me  so  difficult  and 
hazardous  to  climb.     I  understood  their 
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connection  and  their  form,  and  at  one  sin- 
gle glance  was  able  to  clear  up  the  uncer- 
tainty which  years  of  labor  alone  could  not 
have  done. 

' '  When  any  adventurous  traveler  under- 
takes the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  numerous 
spectators  take  up  their  station  on  the  sides 
of  the  Breven,  from  which  the  progress  of 
the  party,  as  soon  as  it  has  emerged  upon 
the  snow-line,  may  be  traced  the  whole 
way  to  the  summit ;  and  doubtless  many 
an  anxious  wife  counts  them  as  they  disap- 
pear and  reappear,  for,  if  there  come  not  up 
thirteen,  the  babe  in  her  arms  may  be  an 
orphan.  And  that  yon  English  scapegrace 
has  a  tender  mother,  too ;  and  many  a  cau- 
tion has  she  given  him  to  keep  his  feet  dry 
and  take  care  of  cold ;  and  little  think  that 
group,  as  they  sit  around  their  work,  and 
wonder  'what  is  he  doing  now?'  that  the 
object  of  their  fond  regard  is  at  the  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  hanging  between  heaven 
and  earth ;  eternity  sheer  down  beneath 
his  feet,  and  half  an  inch  to  spare  when  he 
walks  Bideways ! 

"  That  night  they  sleep  cradled  in  a  hol- 
low of  the  rock ;  and  as  some  late  traveler 
comes  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morn- 
ing, his  nerves  are  shaken  by  the  triumph- 
ant roar  of  M.  Tairrez's  cannon  announcing 
their  safe  arrival  on  the  summit. 

"Great  is  the  excitement  in  Chamouni 
when  they  are  seen  returning  in  the  even- 
ing across  the  plain  toward  the  inn.  Here 
they  come,  magna  comitante  caterva — the 
men  who  have  been  up  Mont  Blanc !  Sure- 
ly earth  feels  like  velvet;  they  walk  not 
like  common  men ;  honor  and  glory  await 
them:  twelve  of  them  get  five-and-twenty 
shillings  each,  and  the  thirteenth  has  his 
name  painted  on  a  board  by  the  side  of  De 
Saussure.  He  has  periled  his  life  a  score 
of  times  within  the  last  forty-eight  hours, 
but  it  is  over  now.  He  has  been  at  the  top 
of  Europe ;  has  stood  like  a  fly  on  the  cold 
tip  of  the  earth's  nose,  and  is  perfectly  jus- 
tified in  writing  a  book.  They  almost  all 
do.  I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  they  go  up." 

The  skin  of  most  people  peels  off  after 
the  ascent,  their  eyes  become  weak,  and 
they  suffer  more  or  less  in  health.  How 
any  person  can  desire  to  go  through  the 
fatigue  of  making  the  ascent,  when  they 
can  risk  their  life  in  a  balloon  for  half  the 
expense,  we  can  not  understand. 
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The  Ezcurmon  of  Mont  BUme.— -The  ex- 
cursion of  Mont  Blanc  will  occupy  about 
seven  days ;  one  day  to  Martigny,  by  the 
Tete  Noir  or  Col  de  Baime:  we  would  ad- 
vise the  former  of  the  two.  Should  the 
traveler  wish  to  make  two  days  of  this  dis- 
tance, he  had  better  spend  die  night  at  the 
HM  de  la  Tfa  Noir,  which  is  about  half 
the  distance  to  Martigny ;  although,  the 
roads  being  good,  it  can  easily  be  made  in 
one.  The  scenery  is  magnificent,  and  the 
atmosphere  delightful.  The  rocks  through 
which  the  fresh  water  rushes  are  all  cover- 
ed with  vegetation. 

On  reaching  Martigny,  in  the  vaBey  of 
the  Rhone,  the  air  will  be  found  oppress- 
ively warm.  This  town  is  described  in 
Route  18. 

From  Martigny  to  the  Pass  or  Hospice 
of  St.  Bernard  requires  about  ten  hours, 
although  it  may  be  done  in  eight.  Toa 
take  a  char  or  carriage  as  far  as  the  Can- 
thte  du  Praa ;  you  must  then  either  ride 
on  a  mule  or  walk  the  rest  of  the  way, 
which  occupies  two  hours.  The  famous 
convent,  or  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  crest  of  the  Pass  St.  Bernard 
(there  is  no  mountain  of  that  name),  8208 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  it  is  a  large, 
regular,  gray  mass  of  buildings,  strong  and 
gloomy  as  the  desolate  rocks  around;  but, 
notwithstanding  its  forbidding  appearance, 
no  one,  Christian  or  infidel,  Protestant  or 
Catholic,  whatsoever  be  his  nation  or  ms 
creed,  rings  the  bell  of  this  convent  in 
vain. 

The  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard  was  founded 
just  nine  hundred  years  ago  this  year 
(962)  by  the  pious  Count  Bernard,  who  was 
born  at  Menthon,  on  the  Lake  of  Anneey, 
in  Savoy.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family, 
bat  devoted  forty  years  of  his  life  to  the 
entertaining  and  protecting  the  numerous 
travelers  who  annually  pass  between  Switz- 
erland and  Italy.  The  convent  provides 
for  nearly  twenty  thousand  persons  every 
year,  without  exacting  the  smallest  pay- 
ment, supporting  itself  out  of  its  own  funds* 
It  was  at  one  time  very  wealthy,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  lost  much  of  its 
landed  property.  During  the  Revolution 
of  1848  its  funds  were  seized,  and  the  good 
Augustine  monks  removed  from  the  con- 
vent ;  but  the  travelers  across  the  mount* 
ains  soon  became  loud  in  their  demands  for 
their  reinstatement,  which  was  speedily 
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done.  Next  to  the  monks  in  interest  are 
their  famous  dogs,  some  seven  or  eight  in 
number :  they  are  a  cross  between  the 
Newfoundland  and  Pyrenean,  and  general- 
ly lire  seven  or  eight  years,  when  they  be- 
come rheumatic  and  are  killed.  The  monks 
can  not  remain-over  twelve  or  fifteen  years : 
the  same  rheumatism  that  disables  their  no- 
ble dogs  renders  them  unfit  for  service, 
when  they  retire  to  Martigny  or  the  con- 
vent on  the  Simplon.  Daring  the  summer 
they  have  plenty  of  fresh  meat  procured 
from  the  valley,  bat  in  the  winter  they  lay 
up  a  store  of  salted  meats ;  so  in  the  sum- 
mer they  keep  plenty  of  cows,  to  supply 
them  with  milk,  batter,  and  cheese,  but  in 
the  winter  only  one  is  kept ;  the  rest  are 
sent  to  Martigny.  The  Hospice  keeps 
some  fifty  horses  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing wood  from  the  valley,  some  ten  miles 
distant. 

Persons  who  cross  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter are  obliged  to  wait  at  a  place  of  refuge, 
some  distance  from  the  summit,  until  the 
following  morning,  when  a  servant,  with 
one  of  the  dogs,  goes  down  and  conducts 
the  party  through  the  snow,  which  often 
hes  here  to  the  depth  of  thirty  feet.  The 
dog  conducts  the  servant,  and  never  loses 
his  way,  although  ofttimes  nothing  bat  his 
tail  can  be  seen,  his  body  being  buried  in 
the  new-fallen  snow.  It  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence that  we  hear  of  travelers  perishing 
now  in  this  region:  the  cases  of  being 
frozen  to  death  do  not  usually  exceed  two 
a  year. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  convent  is  de- 
voted to  stabling  and  store-rooms,  the  oth- 
er floors  to  a  drawing-room,  refectory,  offi- 
ces, and  dormitories.  The  convent  also 
contains  a  cabinet,  in  which  is  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  antiquities,  minerals,  plants,  arms, 
and  insects,  also  many  relics  from  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter,  which  formerly  stood  here. 
In  the  little  church  of  the  convent  is  a 
monument  erected  to  General  Desaix.  "  I 
will  give  yoa  the  Alps  for  your  monu- 
ment!" said  Napoleon  to  his  dying  general 
after  the  battle  of  Marengo.  u  You  shall 
rest  on  their  loftiest  inhabited  point — in  the 
Church  of  St.  Bernard !" 

It  is  customary  for  those  who  can  afford 
it  to  pat  in  a  box  in  the  chapel,  provided 
for  the  purpose,  an  amount  not  less  than 
would  be  charged  to  them  had  they  put 
ap  at  an  inn  for  a  similar  entertainment. 


and  all  they  put  in  extra  will  be  well  be- 
stowed. 

In  a  building  near  the  hospice  are  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  perished  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  mountains.  They 
have  all  been  found  frozen,  and  are  gener- 
ally set  up  in  this  Morgue  in  the  some  po- 
sition in  which  they  were  found,  arranged 
along  the  wall,  and  presenting  a  fearful 
sight.  In  time  they  fall  to  pieces,  after 
having  dried  up  and  withered,  and  their 
bones  and  skulls  may  be  seen  strewn  along 
the  floor.  The  evaporation  at  this  height 
is  so  rapid  that  the  flesh  dries  up  without 
the  usual  decay. 

In  one  and  a  half  hours  we  reach  St. 
Remy,  where  we  take  a  char  to  Aosta, 
which  should  not  cost  over  $2 ;  time,  4 
hours. 

Aosta,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  containing 
7700  inhabitants,  is  situated  at  the  point 
where  the  roads  over  the  Great  and  Lit- 
tle St.  Bernard  meet.  Principal  hotel,  du 
Mont  Blanc. 

Aosta  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  dating 
back  over  three  thousand  years.  It  was 
rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Augustus  before 
the  Christian  era,  who  gave  it  his  name. 
It  is  principally  noted  for  its  monuments 
of  antiquity,  such  as  its  basilica,  bridge, 
triumphal  arch,  walls,  etc.  St.  Bernard 
was  at  one  time  archdeacon  of  the  city. 
A  cathedral  of  modern  erection  is  worth  an 
examination. 

From  Aotta  to  Cowmayeur  by  diligence 
in  five  hours.  The  scenery  is  supremely 
beautiful,  and  the  different  views  of  Mont 
Blanc  indescribably  grand.  The  distance 
is  about  ten  miles. 

Courmapmr,  situated  at  the  bead  of  the 
Vol  d' Aosta,  contains  two  or  three  indiffer- 
ent inns ;  the  principal  is  the  HStel  Royal. 
It  is  mostly  noted  for  its  mineral  springs, 
several  of  which  are  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity. A  short  distance  from  the  village, 
one  of  the  finest  views  of  Mont  Blanc  in  the 
entire  excursion  may  be  had.  De  Sana- 
sure  correctly  describes  it  as  resembling  an 
artichoke  garnished  with  its  leaves ;  and 
when  viewed  from  the  Col  de  la  Seigne 
(8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  Bit- 
ter, the  celebrated  German  geographer,  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  finest  picture  presented 
of  the  entire  chain  of  the  Alps,  and  that  he 
found  nothing  that  would  bear  comparison 
with  it  in  all  the  Himalayas.    From  the  val- 
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ley  two  immense  pyramids  Tear  their  mass- 
ive heads,  and  seem  like  rugged  sphinxes 
keeping  guard  over  the  monarch  of  the 
mountains. 

In  about  eight  hours  we  arrive  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Chapiu,  composed  of  ancient  cha- 
lets. Put  up  at  the  Hotel  du  SoleU;  this 
inn  is  well  kept  for  the  country.  The 
Pavilion  is  also  very  good. 

From  Chapiu  to  Contamines  is  nearly 
eight  hours.  After  making  the  passage 
of  the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  which  in  bad 
weather  is  rather  dangerous  (two  English 
travelers  perished  here  in  1830),  we  arrive 
at  the  Plaine  des  Dames,  so  called  in  mem- 
ory of  a  lady  who  perished  here  with  her 
servants  in  olden  times.  We  here  see  two 
conical  heaps  of  stones,  the  principal  one 
for  the  lady,  the  other  for  the  servants. 
The  guide,  in  passing,  invariably  adds  a 
stone  to  tfee  pile,  and  requests  the  traveler 
to  do  the  same.  This  is  an  Oriental  cus- 
tom, and  more  Mohammedan  than  Chris- 
tian. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  chalets  of  Nant- 
Bourant,  where  you  may  rest  for  the  night 
if  you  desire.  The  cataract  of  the  Bourant, 
near  here,  is  very  grand.  Near  the  base 
of  Mont  Soli,  from  Poulet  runs  a  path  to 
the  Chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Gorge,  to 
which  a  pious  pilgrimage  is  made  by  the 
natives  the  15th  of  every  August. 

Contamines. — Hotels,  Col  deBonhomme, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  village,  and  the 
Union  in  the  interior.  It  contains  a  very 
pretty  church. 

From  Contamines  to  Chamouni,  time 
7  hours.  There  are  two  roads,  one,  which 
is  the  shortest,  by  Champel  and  the  Col  de 
Voza ;  the  other,  and  the  more  interesting 
of  the  two,  by  the  village  of  Bionnay,  from 
whence  may  be  seen  the  glacier  torrent  of 
Bionnassay  in  all  its  wildness.  After  cross- 
ing the  Col  de  Voza,  nearly  7000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  (Pavillion  Bdlevue, 
where  one  may  remain  over  night  or  pro- 
cure refreshments),  we  arrive  at  Let  Ouches, 
Hotel  des  Glaciers,  from  whence  a  beautiful 
view  may  be  had  of  the  Glacier  des  Bois, 
the  grandest  of  the  valley. 

From  Chamouni  to  Martigny  is  described 
on  page  410.  Martigny  contains  about  1800 
inhabitants.  H.  Clerc  and  La  Tour.  It 
is  very  lively  for  its  size,  owing  to  the 
numerous  arrivals  and  departures  daily. 
There  travelers  on  their  way  to  Chamouni 
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by  the  Tete  Noire  or  Col  de  Balme  meet 
those  crossing  the  Alps  by  the  Siinplon 
and  Grand  St.  Bernard,  lira  convent  vt 
the  St.  Bernard  monks,  part  of  whom  are 
stationed  at  the  hospice  on  the  pass,  k 
within  the  town; 

The  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Martigny 
is  very  grand.  Notice  the  bridge  across 
the  Dranse,  which  here  flows  into  the 
Rhone,  also  the  Castle  of  La  Batic,  former- 
ly one  of  the  strong-holds  of  the  archbish- 
ops of  Sion.  About  two  miles  from  hen 
are  the  celebrated  Falls  of  Sallenche  or 
Pissevache,  which  descend  from  the  glaciers 
of  the  Dent  da  Midi.  The  cascade  is  about 
120  feet ;  it  should  by  all  means  be  visited, 
being  one  of  the  grandest  in  Switzerland. 

If  not  returning  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
before  proceeding  an  excursion  should  be 
made  to  ViUeneuve,  Vevay,  and  Lausanne. 
The  distance  is  short,  by  rail  all  the  way. 
From  ViUeneuve  make  an  excursion  in  a 
row-boat  to  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  described 
page  486. 

From  Martigny  the  Pass  of  St.  Bernard 
can  be  reached  in  ten  hours,  and  the  valley 
of  Chamouni  in  seven.  The  vise  of  die 
French  government  instead  of  the.  Sardin- 
ian must  now  be  obtained  to  visit  Cha- 
mouni from  this  quarter. 

From  Martigny  to  Sion  in  one  hour; 
fare,  8  frs.  10  c. ;  road  nearly  finished  to 
Brieg.  The  valley  of  the  Rhone  in  this 
locality  is  replete  with  all  that  can  con- 
stitute picturesque  scenery.  Drink  here 
the  Muscat  wine;  it  is  good  and  very 
cheap. 

After  passing  the  Bains  de  Saxon,  we  are 
at  the  town  of  Sion,  the  Sedunum  of  the 
Romans.  It  contains  a  population  of  4900 
souls.  Hotels,  Lion  d'Or  and  De  la  Pott*. 
It  is  very  beautifully  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  is  the  capital  of  the 
canton  Valais,  and  was  incorporated  in  the 
French  empire  in  1810,  under  the  name  of 
the  department  of  Simplon.  It  recovered 
its  old  independence  after  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon.  This  district  is  the  poorest  in 
Switzerland,  but  the  numerous  ancient  cas- 
tles give  it  a  very  romantic  appearance. 
On  the  northern  hill  is  situated  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  Episcopal  castle  of  Tear- 
billon,  erected  in  1294,  but  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1788.  On  the  southern  hill  we  And 
the  remains  of  the  chateau  of  Valaria, 
which  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  Roman 
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castle.  The  building  is  now  used  as  a 
Catholic  seminary.  Notice  the  chapel  of 
St.  Catharine  in  the  old  cathedral.  The 
third  castle  is  the  episcopal  castle  of  Ma- 
jaria,  the  former  residence  of  the  ancient 
governors  of  Valois.  It,  as  well  as  a  part 
ef  the  town,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1788. 
This  town  has  been  the  scene  of  numerous 
battles  in  days  of  yore,  as  every  thing  in 
and  about  it  indicates.  Notice  the  peculiar 
head-dress  of  the  natives. 

From  Sion  to  Leukerbad  by  diligence. 
Time,  7  hours ;  fare  7^  f. ;  via  Sierre. 

[In  four  extra  days  one  of  the  most  glo- 
rious excursions  in  Switzerland  may  be 
made,  viz. :  From  Sion  to  Zermatt  and 
Biffleberg,  Gorner  Grat  and  the  Glaciers  of 
Gorner,  Furggen  and  Zmutt.  Continue 
on  by  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to  Viip  or 
Vupack.  Fare  15  f.  Passing  Sierre,  the 
residence  of  the  nobility  of  Haut  Valais, 
the  vicinity  is  rich  in  vegetation,  and  very 
romantic  in  appearance.  Notice  the  ruins 
in  the  neighborhood. 

.  Vupack  contains  2000  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tels, Paste  and  Sonne.  It  is  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Visp  with 
the  Rhone ;  was  formerly  a  place  of  some 
importance  as  a  residence  of  noble  families, 
but  it  has  much  degenerated,  partly  ow- 
ing to  its  sufferings  from  the  earthquakes 
of  1865,  which  lasted  for  several  months, 
and  destroyed  nearly  every  house  in  the 
town. 

From  Yispach,  to  make  the  excursion  to 
Zermatt  and  Riffleberg,  will  cost,  for  horse 
and  man,  10  f.  per  da}'.  Stop  first  night  at 
St.  Nicolas.  Next  day  to  Riffleberg,  re- 
turning to  St.  Nicolas  after  the  excursion 
to  Gorner  Grat.  If  in  no  particular  hurry, 
atop  by  all  means  for  two  or  three  days  at 
Zermatt.  This  village  of  600  inhabitants  is 
situated  nearly  5400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  amid  the  finest  scenery  of  the  Alps. 
One  of  the  principal  objects  in  view  are 
the  MaUerhorn  or  Mont  Cervin,  and  one 
of  the  most  striking  objects  in  the  world, 
and  only  one  thousand  feet  lower  than  the 
"  Monarch"  himself.  There  are  two  ho- 
tels at  Zermatt,  the  Mont  Rota  and  Mont 
Cervin.  The  Mont  Rosa  is  kept  by  the 
same  proprietors  that  keep  the  house  at 
Riffleberg,  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half 
hours  from  Zermatt.  To  visit  the  Gorner 
Grat  from  Riffleberg  requires  one  and  a 
half  hours  more.    Should  you  intend  mak- 


ing a  hurried  tour,  say  of  three  or  four 
days,  by  all  means  engage  horses  at  Yis- 
pach to  go  and  return,  thus  saving  the  re- 
turn expense  of  your  horses ;  but  if  you 
propose  making  a  few  days'  stop,  engage 
your  horses  only  to  Zermatt,  as  from  thence 
you  can  obtain  better  horses  and  guides, 
and  at  lower  rates,  than  at  Vispach.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  Gorner  Grat 
extends  over  a  panorama  of  vast  extent, 
and  is  considered  finer  than  any  other  in 
Switzerland. 

The  three  Zum-Taugwalds  of  Zermatt 
are  all  considered  trustworthy  guides.] 

Letdcerbady  or  Loeche-les-Bains,  is  situ- 
ated in  an  elevated  position  (4500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea),  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
green  plain  in  the  basin  of  the  mountain. 
The  village  contains  about  600  inhabitants. 
Principal  hotels  are  Hutel  des  A  Ips,  BeUevue, 
and  de  France.  Board  by  the  day  from 
eight  to  nine  francs ;  by  the  week,  from  six 
to  seven  per  day.  The  hot  springs  are 
much  celebrated ;  the  average  temperature 
is  120°  Fahr.  The  season  begins  in  June 
and  ends  in  October.  The  patient  gener- 
ally commences  with  a  bath  of  a  half  hour's 
duration,  and  gradually  increases  to  eight 
hours — five  before  and  three  after  dinner. 
The  baths  are  about  twenty  feet  square, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  twenty  per- 
sons at  a  time,  who,  male  and  female,  bathe 
in  common;  the  ladies'  dressing-room  on 
one  side,  the  gentlemen's  on  the  other,  both 
communicating  with  the  baths.  Here, 
dressed  in  long  woolen  robes,  they  eat, 
read,  converse,  flirt,  and  play  chess.  In 
each  room  is  a  gallery  where  spectators 
are  admitted  to  look  on  or  converse  with 
the  bathers.  The  sight  is  most  amusing 
to  see  fifteen  or  twenty  heads,  which  appear 
floating  on  the  water,  surrounded  by  swim- 
ming tables  containing  chess-boards,  news- 
papers, books,  and  coffee-cups.  Around 
the  walls  are  suspended  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  preserving  deco- 
rum. Arguments  on  religious  questions 
are  proscribed.  Any  person  violating  the 
rules  is  fined  from  two  to  twenty  francs, 
which  is  enforced  by  the  burgomaster  of 
the  town.  The  baths  are  open  from  4  A.M. 
until  10  A.M.,  and  from  2  to  5  P.M.  There 
are  numerous  interesting  excursions  in  the 
vicinity  of  Leukerbad — that  to  the  town 
of  Albinem  by  the  " ladders"  is  perhaps 
the  most  exciting.     The  men  and  women 
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of,  as  -well  as  the  visitors  to  that  town, 
must  dress  pretty  much  a  la  meme. 

From  Leukerbad  to  Kandersteg,  time  7 
hours ;  fare  for  horse,  15  f.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  picturesque,  wild,  and,  apparent- 
ly, most  dangerous  passes  in  Europe,  but 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  passage 
will  well  repay  the  danger.  We  wonld 
not,  however,  advise  ladies  who  are  subject 
to  dizziness  to  make  this  tour.  A  French 
lady,  in  1861,  coming  from  Kandersteg,  was 
seized  with  vertigo,  fell  from  her  horse,  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  abyss  below. 
This  was  in  making  the  descent,  which  is 
more  difficult  than  the  ascent.  The  trip 
is  made  on  horse  or  mule  back,  or  on  foot. 
At  some  particular  places  it  would  be  well 
to  dismount  if  riding.  The  road  for  a  por- 
tion of  the  way  is  merely  a  shelf  cut  into 
the  face  of  the  solid  perpendicular  rock, 
about  four  feet  wide.  At  alL  of  the  dan- 
gerous places  there  is  a  small  wall  on  the 
outside  of  the  path  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
sons of  unsteady  nerves. 

Half  way  between  Leukerbad  and  Kan- 
dersteg we  pass  the  small  and  solitary  inn 
of  Schioartnbacli%  which  is  the  only  one  be- 
tween the  two  points :  it  is  a  dreary  place. 
T~.  ".807  the  daughter  of  the  old  innkeeper 
*  ^  assassinated  by  two  Italians,  and  six 
yjars  later  the  German  poet  Werner  lived 
here  several  weeks,  and  here  laid  the  plot 
of  his  drama,  "  The  24th  of  February." 

Kandersteg  is  a  small  village  of  500  in- 
habitants, the  first  we  meet  in  the  valley : 
its  situation  is  charming,  and  from  it  a 
magnificent  panorama  of  the  mountains 
may  be  seen.  Hotel  Bar  and  //.  Victoria, 
some  distance  apart. 

From  Kandersteg  to  Frutigen,  distance  8 
miles ;  fare  7  fr.  The  road  passes  under 
Tall  en  berg  Castle.  There  are  no  relics  of 
antiquity  to  be  seen  at  Frutigen,  the  whole 
village  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  and 
inundations  in  1827.  HM  Ad'er  the  best. 
From  Frutigen  to  Thun,  time  4  hours,  fare 
10  fr. 

Thun. — This  picturesque  and  delightful 
town  is  situated  on  the  River  Aar,  a  short 
distance  from  Lake  Thun :  it  contains 
nearly  4000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotel 
Bdlevue,  beautifully  situated  outside  the 
town ;  Krone,  a  cheaper  house,  close  by  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  The  beautiful  suburbs  of 
Thun  make  it  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
residences  in  Switzerland:  it  forms  the 
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most  frequented  approach  to  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  the  favorite  summer  resort  of 
tourists.  The  town  itself  contains  noth- 
ing of  particular  interest  within  its  walls, 
if  we  except  the  picturesque  castle  of  Key- 
burg  and  the  old  cathedral  church;  also 
a  very  handsome  modern  castle,  between 
the  river  and  lake,  built  by  M.  Roagemont, 
of  Paris:  the  town  also  contains  a  military 
college. 

From  Thun  to  Interlachen,  which  lies  at 
the  other  end  of  Lake  Thun,  time  }  hoar; 
fare,  2  fr.  to  Neuhaus  by  steamer,  and 
J  fr.  by  omnibus  to  Interlachen.  Lake 
Thun  is  about  ten  miles  long  and  three 
miles  wide :  near  Than  the  banks  are  cov- 
ered with  pretty  villas  and  gardens ;  as  we 
approach  nearer  Interlachen  they  become 
more  steep  and  bluff.  If  proceeding  by 
land  to  Interlachen,  via  Merligen  and  Un- 
terseen,  visit  the  cave  of  St.  Beatos,  sit- 
uated near  the  road.  This  fabulous  tahrt 
would  have  been  a  fit  companion  of  St. 
Saba,  of  Holy  Land  notoriety,  they  hoik 
having  taken  fancies  to  oaves  occupied  by 
wild  beasts-.  St.  Saba  pitted  his  strength 
against  a  lion,  and  St.  Beatns  against  a 
dragon.  They  both  gave  orders  to  the 
quadrupeds  to  u  stand  not  on  the  order  of 
their  going,  but  go  at  once, "  and  they  took 
up  their  beds  and  went.  There  is  a  small 
river  which  rises  ont  of  the  cave,  and  oft- 
en fills  it  to  overflowing.  St.  Beaton  must 
have  had  rather  a  damp  time  of  it, 

From  Neuhaus,  where  the  steamer  stops, 
to  Interlachen.  distance  2$  miles;  car- 
riage, 1  fr. ;  two  horses,  2  f r. 

Jnlerlaeken  is  a  very  pretty  village,  com- 
posed of  hotels  and  whitewashed  boara- 
ing-housea;  pretty,  not  in  itself,  as  there 
is  nothing  in  the  town  to  attract,  but  tak- 
ing into  consideration  its  lovely  surround- 
ings and  pleasant  excursions — in  full  view 
of  the  Jungfrau,  within  a  few  hours  of 
Staubbach,  Lauterbrunnen,  Giesbach  Falls, 
and  the  (Srindelwald  glaciers — a  few  weeks 
may  be  spent  here  very  pleasantly.  The 
principal  hotels  are  HUd  du  Lac,  H.  des 
Alps,  H.  Ritsckord,  Jungfrau,  Belvidert, 
and  Schctixerhof  The  town  was  former- 
ly noted  for  its  cheapness,  but  it  is  rapidly 
correcting  that  reputation ;  it  must,  how- 
ever, remain  for  all  time  a  favorite  resort 
for  summer  tourists,  as  long  as  the  Falls 
of  Staubbach, 
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u  That  left  so  late  the  mountain's  brow, 
As  though  its  wateni  ne'er  would  sever, 
Bat,  ere  it  reach  the  plain  below, 
Break*  into  drops  that  part  forever," 

or  as  long  as  the  Jnngfrau  stands  and 
thunders,  "confessing  to  the  monk  who 
waits  eternally  by  her  side." 

Many  tourists  make  all  the  various  excur- 
sions in  the  vicinity  of  Interlachen,  still  re- 
taining that  village  as  their  head-quarters. 
Some  make  the  tour  as  laid  down  at  the 
commencement  of  our  route ;  others  go  di- 
rect to  Lucerne,  via  the  Lake  Brienz,  the 
Brunig  Pass,  and  Lungern;  and  others, 
who  do  not  intend  following  our  tour  up 
the  Lake  Lucerne  to  Altorf  and  St.  Go- 
thard,  leave  Interlachen  for  Lauterbrunnen 
over  the  Wengern  Alp  to  Grindelwald, 
then  to  Meyringen  over  the  Grimsel  and 
Force  Pass  to  Andermatt,  Altorf,  and  F1&- 
elen  to  Lucerne.  The  last  is  decidedly  the 
best  route,  if  not  intending  to  cross  the 
Alps  to  Lake  Maggiore  and  Como. 

There  is  a  fixed  tariff  for  horses  and 
udes  in  all  the  Bernese  Oberland,  which 
ty  be  seen  at  all  of  the  hotels  in  Inter- 
lachen :  for  guides,  from  six  to  eight  francs 
per  day,  and  six  francs  return  fare;  for 
horses,  eleven  francs  per  day .  For  one  horse 
and  voiture  to  make  the  excursion  to  Lau- 
terbrunnen and  return,  eight  francs ;  with 
two  horses,  fifteen  francs.  By  Lauterbrun- 
nen and  the  Wengern  Alp  to  Grindelwald 
and  return,  twenty  francs ;  with  two  horses, 
forty  francs.  The  charge  for  donkeys  per 
day,  six  francs ;  by  the  hour,  one  and  a  half 
francs. 

From  Interlachen  to  Lauterbrunnen, 
riding  or  walking,  requires  nearly  two 
hoars :  notice  on  the  right  the  castle  of 
Untpttnnen.  This  4s  the  supposed  resi- 
dence of  Lord  Byron's  "  Manfred :" 

w  Ye  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  mountains  overwhelming,  oome  and  crush 

me. 
I  hear  ye  momently,  above.,  beneath, 
Crush  with  a  frequent  conflict." 

Before  arriving  at  the  castle,  an  immense 
level  tract  of  ground,  covered  with  richest 
verdure,  is  passed.  On  this  meadow  rural 
games,  such  as  wrestling,  running,  pitch- 
ing stones,  etc.,  have  been  periodically  cel- 
ebrated for  many  centuries.  The  origin 
of  the  custom  is  given  as  follows : 

The  Baron  of  Unspunnen,  who  was  the 
last  male  descendant  of  his  race,  had  an 
only  daughter,  lovely  as — well,  as  they 


make  them,  who  had  captivated  the  heart 
of  a  noble  knight,  a  dependent  and  kins- 
man of  the  baron's  greatest  enemy,  Berch- 
told  of  Zaaringen.  The  youthful  lover, 
knowing  his  case  was  desperate,  scaled  the 
castle  walls  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  car- 
ried off  the  beauteous  maiden  while  her  un- 
suspicious "patient"  lay  indulging  m  the 
arms  of  Morpheus.  ■  For  years  the  outraged 
father  followed  up  his  wrongs  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  various  were  the  results  be- 
tween the  conflicting  parties.  At  last,  one 
morning,  the  knight,  his  bride,  and  infant 
son  appeared  alone  and  unarmed  in  the 
strong-hold  of  the  baron :  such  confidence 
could  have  but  one  result — the  father  was 
overcome ;  he  pardoned  his  son  and  daugh- 
ter, took  his  grandchild  to  his  heart,  and 
immediately  gave  orders  to  kill  the  fatted 
calf,  and  celebrate  the  day  with  feasting, 
rejoicing,  and  games.  The  grandson  was 
made  heir  to  all  the  immense  possessions, 
and  lived  a  long  and  happy  life.  Inter- 
lachen is  particularly  noted  for  its  beau- 
tiful carvings  in  wood.  The  principal 
carver,  and  one  of  the  best  in  Switzerland, 
is  Mr.  Krausman,  situated  between  the 
Schweizerhof  and  Belvidese  hotels. 

Lauterbrunnen,  which  means  "  nothing 
bat  fountains"  m  its  literal  sense,  is  de- 
rived from  the  number  of  streams,  some 
twenty  in  number,  which  precipitate  them- 
selves into  the  depth  of  the  valley  below. 
There  is  a  small  hotel,  the  Steinbock,  and  a 
cafe,  the  Van  Almen,  and  about  1200  inhab- 
itants. The  Falls  of  Staubbach,  which  are 
the  deepest  in  Europe,  disappoint  at  first 
view;  they  are  variously  estimated  from 
800  to  1100  feet  in  height,  but  the  quantity 
of  water  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  impress 
one  with  any  degree  of  sublimity.  The 
water  is  precipitated  from  such  an  immense 
height  that  it  is  broken  into  spray  resem- 
bling duit  long  before  it  arrives  at  the  bot- 
tom ;  hence  its  name.  Byron,  in  his  "  Man- 
fred," compares  its  appearance  to  the  tail 
of  the  white  horse  on  which  Death  was 
mounted.  The  best  time  to  examine  the 
fall  is  between  9  A.M.  and  1  P.M. 

The  upper  valley  of  the  Lauterbrunnen 
will  well  repay  a  visit.  The  Falls  of 
Schmadribach,  which  are  equal  to  most  in 
Switzerland,  requires  one  day  from  Lauter- 
brunnen.    Take  a  guide  if  you  go  (price 

5fr.). 

From  Lauterbrunnen   to  Grindelwald 
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there  ase  two  roads,  one  taken  by  those  who 
neither  wish  to  walk  nor  travel  mounted, 
who  prefer  their  comfort  to  the  sublime 
view  of  the  Jungfrau  and  the  pure  air  of 
the  mountains,  that  is,  if  one  can  procure 
any  comfort  in  those  anti-dyspeptic  chars 
on  the  high  road.  The  time  is  two  hours ; 
distance  about  nine  miles.  The  other  and 
most  interesting  route  is  by  the  Wengern 
Alp,  or  Lester  Scheideck.  This,  during  fine 
weather,  is  one  of  the  most  frequented 
paths  in  Switzerland,  and  every  day  lady 
pedestrians  may  be  seen  traversing  it. 
Mules  and  horses  may  be  used  with  perfect 
safety ;  we  would  advise  the  services  of  a 
guide  if  none  of  the  party  have  crossed  the 
range  before.  Ladies  not  able  to  walk  or 
ride  may  hire  a  chaise-a-porteur,  a  kind  of 
sedan-chair  carried  by  two  men  on  poles. 

From  the  Hotel  de  la  Junafrau,  where 
you  meet  with  the  tourists  coming  from 
Grindelwald  and  the  Lesser  Scheideck, 
you  can  behold  the  Virgin  mountain  in  all 
her  glory  rising  to  an  elevation  of  18,700 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  From  here,  about 
noon  in  warm  weather,  may  be  seen,  every 
ten  minutes,  immense  avalanches  of  ice 
and  snow  descending  from  her  sides  into 
the  Gulf  of  Trumleten/ which  divides  her 
from  the  Wengern  Alp,  whence  arise  clouds 
of  pulverised  ice,  like  the  foam  of  the  angry 
ocean,  attended  by  a  sound  like  echoing 
thunder ;  while  the  majesty  of  the  Wetter- 
horn,  the  Dent  d' Argent,  and  the  Great  and 
Little  Giant,  is  only  eclipsed  by  their  virgin 
sister. 

We  now  descend  toward  the  glaciers  of 
Grindelwald,  the  Metterhorn  rising  in  all 
his  glory  immediately  before  us.  The  vil- 
lage of  Grindelwald  contains  nearly  8000 
inhabitants,  has  two  hotels,  the  Adlsr  and 
Bar,  the  former  a  very  good  house ;  both 
are  generally  full  during  the  season. 

After  spending  a  day  with  a  guide  ex- 
amining the  upper  and  lower  glacier  (for 
horse  seven  francs),  we  should  make  the 
ascent  of  the  Faulhorn,  from  the  summit 
of  which  one  of  the  nearest  and  best  views 
of  the  whole  range  of  the  Bernese  Alps  can 
be  obtained ;  the  trip  occupies  eight  hours, 
five  to  make  the  ascent,  and  three  the  de- 
scent. An  inn  is  open  on  the  summit  four 
months  in  the  year,  which  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating some  thirty  guests  at  a  time. 
Don't  imagine  you  can  have  a  room  to 
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yourself  if  the  house  be  crowded,  and  whea 
they  charge  you  half  a  franc  for  warming 
your  hands  in  the  salle  a  manger,  remember 
the  mountain  is  nearly  nine  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Of  late  years 
the  travelers  to  the  summit  of  the  Faulhorn 
have  nearly  equaled  in  number  those  to  the 
Rigi.  A  guide  to  the  summit  expects  six 
francs ;  if  he  remains  all  night,  nine. 

The  Falls  of  Giesbach  may  bo  reached 
in  seven  hours  from  the  summit  of  the 
Faulhorn,  without  touching  at  Meyringen. 

From  Grindelwald  to  Meyringen  or 
Reichenbach,  time  8  hours.  For  horse, 
20  f.  During  the  spring  the  avalanches 
down  the  sides  of  the  Wetterhom  almost 
reach  the  traveler's  path,  where  the  snow 
remains  piled  up  nearly  the  whole  summer. 
When  travelers  are  passing,  a  cowherd 
generally  plays  upon  the  Alpine  horn. 
The  echo  from  the  cliffs  of  the  mountain 
is  really  supernaturally  sweet. 

After  passing  the  Baths  of  Rosenknd, 
near  which  we  find  the  source  of  the  Reich- 
enbach, we  arrive  at  the  glacier  of  Rosen- 
lam,  incased  between  the  Wetterhom  and 
Englchom.  This,  although  one  of  the 
smallest,  is  one  of  the  most  pure  and  brill- 
iant of  the  glaciers  of  Grindelwald. 

Tourists  had  better  dismount  as  they  de- 
scend into  the  valley  of  Meyringen,  for  the 
footing  is  none  of  the  safest.     The  cas- 
cades and  waterfalls  are  here  very  numer- 
ous.    Visit  the  Falls  of  Reichenbach.    In 
fact,  the  whole  stream  is  a  series  of  falls  or 
leaps,  these  being  the  longest.     The  vis- 
itor is  taxed  certain  centimes  for  the  pri?- 
ilege  of  obtaining  a  good  view.    There  are 
two  hotels  now  erected  near  the  falls,  the 
//.  Reichenbach  and  Il.jks  Alps.     The  vil- 
lage of  Meyringen  is  situated  about  half  a 
mile  distant,  and  contains  about  2500  in- 
habitants.    H.  Krone  and  Wilder  Mann. 
This  town  is  the  chief  place  in  the  valley 
of  Hasli .   The  surroundings  are  very  beau- 
tiful, but  the  town  has  suffered  much  from 
inundations   and  the    Alpbach   torrents, 
which  frequently  rush  down  the  mountain 
gorge  behind  the  village,  sweeping  mud, 
trees,  and  rocks  before  it  in  its  wild  career. 
In  1762  nearly  the  whole  village  was  cov- 
ered twenty  feet  deep  beneath  the  rubbish. 
Notice  the  Castle  of  Resti  behind  the  vil- 
lage.    The  Falls  of  the  Aar  at  Handeck 
are  about  sixteen  miles  distant,  on  the  rotd 
to  the  Grimsel  and  Furca  Pass.     Six  dif- 
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ferent  roads  meet  at  Meyringen:  from 
Brienz ;  from  Lucerne  by  the  Brunig ;  from 
Wasen,  on  the  route  of  St.  Gothard  by  the 
Susten ;  that  from  the  Grimsel ;  from  Grin- 
delwald,  and  from  Engelberg  by  the  Loch 
Pass. 

[From  Meyringen"  to  Lucerne  by  the 
Hospice  of  the  Grimsel,  Furca  Pass,  An- 
dermatt,  and  Altorf.  Charge  for  ono  horse 
to  the  Grimsel,  20  f. ;  time,  8  hours :  to 
Andermatt,  40  f.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
grand  and  interesting  excursions  across 
the  Alps.  Half  way  to  the  Grimsel  we 
pass  the  celebrated  Fall*  ofAar,  near  Han- 
deck,  considered  one  of  the  finest  cataracts 
in  Switzerland.  The  Hospice  of  the  Grim- 
sel is  a  bleak  and  solitary  position,  some 
7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
noted  for  the  sanguinary  skirmish  between 
the  French  under  Gudin  and  the  Austrian 8 
under  Strauch  in  the  war  of  1789.  The 
panoramic  view  from  the  Grimsel  is  very 
magnificent.  In  eight  hours  more  you  ar- 
rive at  Hospenthal,  passing  the  Todten 
Sea,  or  "Sea  of  the  Dead,"  so  called  from 
the  sterility  of  its  situation,  and  the  Furca 
Pass,  over  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  where  you  may  spend  the  night  and 
see  the  sun  rise.  Then  to  Hospenthal  or 
to  Andermatt.  Hotel  du  St.Gothari.  Now 
proceed  to  FlQelen  by  the  valley  of  the 
Beuss.  This  portion  of  the  tour  is  of  most 
surpassing  magnificence,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Devil's  Bridge,  which  is  crossed, 
its  beauty  baffles  description.] 

From  Meyringen  to  Brienz,  distance  8 
miles ;  diligence  twice  a  day ;  fare  1}  f. ; 
by  char,  6  f. 

Brienz. — Hotels,  V  Ours  and  Croix  Blanc, 
Population  2800.  This  village  is  remarka- 
ble for  wooden-ware,  its  lovely  situation  at 
the  head  of  the  lake,  and  its  vicinity  to  the 
celebrated  Falls  of  Gitsbach,  and  to  the 
base  of  the  Rothhorn,  which  should  by  all 
means  be  ascended :  time,  five  hours  ascend- 
ing and  four  hours  descending ;  horse  15  f., 
guide  5  f.  The  Lake  of  Brienz  is  noted 
for  a  delicious  fish  called  the  sotte,  which 
they  will  cook  for  you  at  the  hotels.  Row- 
boats  from  Brienz  to  the  Giesbach  Falls 
in  half  an  hour,  fare  1  f.  Steamers  run 
daily  to  Interlachen  in  one  hour,  stopping 
at  Giesbach.  Perhaps  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  put  up  at  the  hotel  at  Giesbach, 
and  witness  the  illumination  of  the  falls, 
which  takes  place  every  evening,  Sundays 
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excepted,  during  the  season.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  Bengal  lights.  At  a  given 
signal,  made  by  the  clock  of  the  hotel,  all 
the  visitors  hasten  to  the  terrace  of  the 
uMaison  Kehrli,"  one  of  the  dependencies 
of  the  hotel,  when,  at  the  firing  of  a  gun, 
the  falls  are  instantaneously  illuminated 
with  red,  white,  and  green  light.  Visitors 
are  charged  one  franc  each.  > 

From  Brienz  to  Lucerne  in  7  hours ;  fare 
llf.60  c.  From  Brienz  to  Stanstad,  via 
the  Brunig  Pass  and  Lungern,  by  diligence. 
From  Stanstad  to  Lucerne  by  steamer.  Se- 
cure a  place  in  the  coupe,  if  possible. 

After  crossing  Brunig  we  descend  to  the 
village  of  Lungern :  hotel  Brunig.  The  small 
lake  of  Lungern  was  formerly  a  large  sheet 
of  water,  but  the  inhabitants,  caring  more 
for  land  than  water,  had  it  tapped  in  1788, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  water  drained  off. 
A  tunnel  1400  feet  long  was  bored  under- 
neath a  portion  of  the  lake,  and  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  gunpowder  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  and  ignited ;  the  conse- 
quences were  that  in  sixteen  days  the  wa- 
ter was  lowered  120  feet ;  the  village  nar- 
rowly escaped  sliding  into  the  chasm :  the 
whole  cost  was  $25,000. 

After  passing  the  village  of  Sarnen, 
which  contains  some  8000  inhabitants,  we 
arrive  at  Stanstad,  where  we  take  steamer 
for  Lucerne,  passing  close  to  the  base  of 
Mt.  Pilatus,  which  rises  over  7000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  forms  the 
guardian,  with  Rigi  on  its  opposite  shores, 
of  Lucerne,  the  queen  in  beauty  of  all  the 
lakes  of  Switzerland.  It  is  part  of  the 
border  between  Lucerne  and  the  neighbor- 
ing canton  of  Unterwald.  Mont  Pilatus, 
or  Pilate,  derives  its  name  from  an  ancient 
tradition  that  Pontius  Pilate,  governor  of 
Judea,  having  been  banished  from  Rome 
by  Tiberius,  found  his  way  to  Switzerland, 
where,  after  wandering  about  for  some 
time,  tormented  by  remorse  and  agony  of 
mind,  he  threw  himself  into  the  lake  at 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  For  many 
centuries  it  was  forbidden  under  severe 
penalties  to  approach  this  mountain,  so 
prevalent  was  the  belief  in  the  superstition 
of  the  times  even  by  the  government  of 
Lucerne.  Its  position  as  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Alps  causes  all  the  storms 
and  clouds  that  float  from  the  higher 
mountain  region  toward  Lucerne  to  break 
first  upon  Pilatus,  and  hence  the  superstl- 
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tion  of  past  ages  that  they  were  occasioned 
by  the  evil  spirit  that  had  in  former  times 
condemned  the  Savior.  An  excursion 
should  be  made  from  Lucerne.  There  are 
now  two  hotels  on  the  Mount.  The  Ztetie- 
twe,  opened  in  1861,  is  near  the  top,  whence 
the  whole  range  cf  the  Bernese  mountains 
may  be  seen  in  all  its  majesty.  The  Messrs. 
Hauser,  of  the  Schweizerhof,  will  impart 
all  information  in  regard  to  this,  the  ascent 
of  the  Rigi,  and  all  other  excursions  in  the 
▼icinity.    Rail  to  Zurich  in  1  h.  and  46  m. 

Lucerne,  capital  of  the  canton,  contains 
12,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
Catholics.  Principal  hotel  is  the  Schvxiz- 
erkqf,  which  comprises  three  immense 
buddings,  situated  on  the  quay  at  the  head 
of  the  lake.  Besides  being  one  of  the  best- 
kept  houses  in  Europe,  its  position  is  one 
of  great  beauty.  The  dining-room  is  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  in  Switzer- 
land, 100  feet  long,  50  broad,  and  80  high, 
connected  with  a  splendid  reading-room, 
garden  saloon,  fountains,  and  billiards. 

Lucerne  is  situated  on  both  batiks  of 
the  River  Reuss,  which  issues  from  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  lake.  It  is  a  fine  I 
city,  larger  than  any  other  of  the  forest 
cantons.  It  is  still  surrounded  by  its  an- 
cient wall  on  the  land  side,  and  is  noted 
not  so  much  for  its  trade  or  manufactures, 
as  for  the  oxquisite  beauty  and  grandeur 
of  the  surrounding  scenery,  the  Lake  Lu- 
cerne having  been  from  time  immemorial 
acknowledged  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Swiss  lakes ;  and  no  more  lovely  scene  can 
be  imagined  than  that  presented  from  the 
steamer  a  short  distance  from  the  shore — 
the  beautiful  Schweizerhof,  with  its  de- 
pendencies, in  the  foreground;  the  city, 
rising  gradually  up  the  slope  of  the  hills 
which  fill  up  the  background,  finely  re- 
lieved by  its  long  wall,  with  its  numerous 
and  picturesque  watch-towers,  which  date 
back  to  the  14th  century;  while  Mount 
Pilatus  and  the  Kigi  keep  watch  on  either 
side.  The  Reuss  is  crossed  by  three  bridges, 
which  form  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  sights 
of  the  town.  The  principal  bridge,  the 
Capellbr&cke,  is  open  at  the  sides,  but  is 
crossed  at  the  top:  on  the  ceiling  are  nu- 
merous pictures,  representing  episodes  in 
the  lives  of  St.  Leger  and  St.  Maurice,  pat- 
ron saints  of  the  city.  JUxusbruckc,  the 
second  bridge,  is  of  modern  construction. 
The  third,  Afuhlenbrucke.  is  ornamented 
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with  thirty-six  pictures  representing  the 
Dance  of  Death.  In  the  ancient  and  pic- 
turesque tower  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  river  are  the  archives  of  the  city  kept. 
It  was  formerly  used  as  a  tight-ham,  sad 
was  one  of  the  towers  of  the  city  wall; 
hence  the  name  of  the  city  (Lueerna,  light- 
house). 

The  principal  building  of  interest  to  the 
tourist  is  tho  Arsenal,  situated  near  the 
Mfihlenbrucke  bridge,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river.  On  the  ground  floor  are  point- 
ed out  some  cannons  captured  at  Tunis  by 
a  Knight  of  Malta,  with  two  small  flags 
taken  by  natives  of  Lucerne  at  the  battle 
of  Lepanto.  On  the  first  floor  are  the 
arms  belonging  to  the  canton.  Notice  the 
paintings  representing  the  armories  of  the 
thirteen  cantons,  executed  in  1606.  The 
second  floor  contains  numerous  relics  and 
trophies,  such  as  weapons,  flags,  and  coats 
of  mail,  among  which  is  the  armor  of 
Leopold  of  Austria,  the  iron  collar  intend- 
ed for  Gun  d  eld  in  gen,  magistrate  of  Lu- 
cerne, by  the  Austrians. 

The  Hobd  de  Ville  has  some  good  sculp- 
tures in  wood,  executed  in  1605,  also  a  se- 
ries of  portraits  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
city. 

The  JZofkircKc,  or  collegiate  church  of 
the  17th  century,  situated  at  the  left  of  the 
town,  should  bo  visited. 

A  new  Protestant  chapel  was  finished  in 
1861 ;  it  is  situated  behind  the  Schweizer- 
hof. 

The  principal  sight  here,  however,  is  the 
Lion  of  Lucerne,  a  monument  dedicated  in 
1821  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Swiss 
Guards  who  died  in  Paris  in  1795,  dofendiag 
the  royal  cause  :  officers,  twenty-six ;  sot 
diers,  seven  hundred  and  sixty.  Posterity 
is  indebted  to  Colonel  Pfyffer,  who  was  in- 
strumental in  having  the  monument  exe- 
cuted. The  model  was  sent  from  Rome 
by  Thorwaldsen,  and  was  executed  by 
Ahorn,  of  Lucerne,  in  the  short  space  of 
six  months.  The  monument  represents  a 
lion  of  colossal  size  (28  feet  long  l»v  IS 
high),  cut  out  of  the  face  of  a  solid  sand- 
stone rock,  in  high  relief.  The  lion  boMs 
the  fleur-de-Jis  in  bis  paws,  which  be  en- 
deavors to  protect  with  his  last  breath,  his 
life-blood  oozing  from  a  wound  made  by 
a  spear,  which  still  remains  in  his  side* 
Above  the  figure  is  written  tho  following 
inscription :  "  Helvetiorum  fidei  ac  vktuti 
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die  10  Aug.,  2  et  8  Sept,  1792.  Hoc  sunt 
nomma  eorom,  qui  ne  sacramenti  fidem 
fallerent,  fortissimo  pugnantes  ceciderunt : 
Duces  XXVI.  Solerti  amicorum  cura  cla- 
dt  snperfuerunt  Duces  XVI. "  The  position 
of  the  monument  is  most  charming:  it  is 
the  garden  belonging  to  Colonel  Pfyffer's 
house.  A  basin  of  pure  water,  supplied  by 
little  streams,  bathes  the  foot  of  the  rock ; 
from  the  summit  hang  ivy  and  other  creep- 
ing plants,  the  whole  being  reflected  in  the 
water  below  as  in  a  mirror.  This  master- 
piece of  design  and  execution,  as  well  as 
situation,  taken  in  connection  with  the  he- 
roism of  the  noble  fellows  who  died  defend- 
ing their  royal  trust  during  one  of  the  most 
frightful  massacres  on  record,  can  not  mil 
to  create  a  profound  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  visitor.  A  fee  of  half  a  franc  is  ex- 
pected. The  custodian  has  for  sale  a  large 
assortment  of  plaster  casts  of  the  lion ;  also 
photographs  and  other  views;  also  a  great 
variety  of  wood  carvings  peculiar  to  Lu- 
cerne. In  the  small  chapel  near  are  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  deceased  officers, 
with  the  inscription  "  Invietis  pax" — peace 
to  the  unconquered.  Mass  is  said  here  for 
the  dead  on  the  10th  of  August  of  each 
year.  The  cloth  of  the  altar  of  the  chapel 
was  embroidered  by  the  Duchess  of  Angou- 
Ume,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  Thorwald- 
sen's  model  may  also  be  seen  here  (not  in 
the  chapel). 

Visit  Meyer9*  Diorama  of  the  Rigi-Kulm, 
the  Mu»«t  of  Siau/er,  and  the  Relief  of  the 
original  Switzerland.  Admittance  to  each, 
one  frane. 

The  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  Lucerne 
are  numerous,  both  in  carriage  and  on  foot. 
Visit  first  toe  heights  on  Gibraltar,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Reuss,  and  get  your 
exact  bearingB,  as  well  as  a  most  lovely 
view. 

The  excursion  to  the  Rigi  is  often  made 
from  Lucerne.  For  description,  see  page 
431. 

From  Lucerne  to  Locarno,  on  Lake  Mag- 
giore,  time  21  hours ;  fare  34  francs. 

Several  steamers  leave  daily  from  Lu- 
cerne to  FlQelcn  in  two  end  three  quarter 
hours,  stopping  at  the  leading  places  on  the 
lake;  fare  4  fr.  60  c 

Lake  iMcerne,  or  the  Lake  of  the  Four 
Cantons,  so  called  from  the  four  adjacent 
cantons  ot  Schwytz,  Uri,  Lucerne,  and 
Unterwalden*     It  is  sometimes  called  the 


Lake  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  these  cantons 
exclusively  forming  its  borders.  It  is  cel- 
ebrated as  not  only  being  superior  to  every 
other  lake  in  Switzerland  in  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  of  its  scenery,  but  for  its  histor- 
ical associations,  as  its  banks  were  the  early 
cradle  of  Swiss  democracy,  and  Unterwal- 
den  in  particular  is  the  scene  of  the  exploits 
of  Tell,  the  national  hero  of  Switzerland, 
and  the  champion  of  its  independence. 
The  lake  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  Bay 
of  Lucerne  being  the  head,  the  gulfs  of 
Alpnach  and  Kusnacht  the  arms,  and  Uri 
the  foot. 

In  half  an  hour  from  Lucerne  we  arrive 
at  Weggis,  where  persons  intending  to  as- 
cend the  Rigi  disembark.  In  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  we  arrive  at  Beckenried : 
diligences  leave  here  daily  for  Brienz, 
Stans,  and  Engelberg.  Board  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  two  small  hotels  here,  which 
are  beautifully  situated  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  at  four  and  five  francs  per  day. 

Opposite  Beckenried  is  situated  the  small 
but  lovely  village  of  Gersau.  Hotels,  Sonne 
and  MoruL  The  village  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  a  small  parcel  of  sloping  meadow- 
land,  surrounded  by  orchards.  The  entire 
population  does  not  number  1500  souls. 
Vet  this  territory,  say  two  miles  square,  was 
an  independent  state  for  upward  of  four  cen- 
turies, when  it  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1789!  After  the  Restoration  it  was  an- 
nexed to  the  canton  of  Schwytz.  During 
its  entire  existence  as  a  separate  state 
there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  capital 
punishment  recorded. 

In  one  and  a  half  hours  we  arrive  at 
Brwtnen,  which  faces  Lucerne  at  the  end 
of  the  lake,  and,  next  to  that  town,  has  the 
finest  position  on  the  lake.  It  is  the  port 
of  the  canton  Schwytz,  built  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Moutta,  Hotels,  Adler  and 
RoesU.  Of  late  years  Brunnen  lias  been 
much  frequented  by  visitors  intending  to 
make  a  prolonged  stay.  The  Rossli's  prices 
for  board  for  permanent  boarders  is  only 
four  and  a  half  francs  per  day.  The  Sus- 
tenhaus  is  ornamented  on  the  outside  with 
a  singular  fresco  of  the  **  Three  Confeder- 
ates," in  memory  of  the  alliance  between 
the  three  cantons  after  the  battle  of  Mor- 
garten,  December  19th,  1815.  Treib,  on 
the  opposite  shore,  is  the  port  of  the  can- 
ton of  Uri. 

We  now  enter  the  arm  of  the  lake  called 
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Lake  Uri.  The  banks  now  become  more 
abrupt,  perpendicular,  and  grand ;  the  lofty 
mountains,  with  their  snowy  summits,  are 
reflected  in  the  glassy  water ;  all  nature  is 
still,  grand,  and  sublime.  As  well  might 
we  paint  the  lily  or  perfume  the  violet  as 
describe  this  beautiful  scene.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "The  vast 
mountains,  rising  on  every  aide,  and  clos- 
ing at  the  end  with  their  rich  clothing  of 
wood ;  the  sweet  soft  spots  of  verdant  pas- 
ture scattered  at  their  feet,  and  sometimes 
on  their  breast;  and  the  expanse  of  water 
uubroken  by  islands,  and  almost  undis- 
turbed by  any  signs  of  living  men,  make 
an  impression  which  it  would  be  foolish  to 
attempt  to  convey  by  words." 

A  short  distance  from  Brunnen,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  lake,  on  a  perpendicu- 
lar rock  which  rises  from  the  water,  an  in- 
scription in  immense  gilded  letters  may  be 
seen :  "  Au  chantre  de  Tell,  Frederic  Schil- 
ler, les  cantons  de  la  Suisse,  1859.' '  An 
inscription  on  the  same  rock  records  the 
death  of  a  young  Swiss  officer,  who,  at  a 
fete  given  at  this  place,  imprudently  stood 
before  a  cannon  charged  with  powder,  and 
was  blown  into  the  lake,  never  again  ap- 
pearing. Farther  on  we  arrive  at  a  small 
sloping  ledge,  covered  with  verdure  and 
chestnut-trees.  This  is  the  "Rutli"  of 
Schiller.  It  was  here,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, that  Walther  Furst,  Werner  Stauffa- 
cher,  and  Arnold  de  Melchthal,  on  the  night 
of  the  7th  November,  1307,  accompanied  by 
thirty  men  from  the  three  cantons  of  Uri, 
Schwytx,  and  Unterwald,  met  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  a  solemn  oath  at  the  break 
of  day  to  deliver  their  country  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  Austrian  oppressors.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition, on  the  same  spot  where 
the  three  principal  conspirators  took  the 
oath,  three  springs  of  water  spouted  up. 
Over  these  springs  of  pure  water  a  small 
hut  has  been  erected.  Tourists  are  invited 
to  drink  of  the  water  in  commemoration  of 
the  Swiss  heroes,  which  having  done,  they 
are  expected  to  give  something  for  pour 
boire  to  the  attendant.  Notice  on  the  face 
of  the  rock  on  the  opposite  shore  a  small 
groove :  this  was  caused  by  the  mil  of  an 
immense  stone,  nearly  1200  feet  square, 
which  fell  from  the  side  of  the  Frohnalp- 
stock.  It  raised  such  a  swell  in  the  lake 
that  a  number  of  houses  in  the  village  of 
Sissigen  were  completely  submerged,  and 
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their  inhabitants  drowned.  The  comma* 
tion  of  the  water  was  experienced  at  Lu- 
cerne, a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

Six  miles  more  and  we  arrive  at  T«JT* 
Chapel,  the  Mecca  of  all  Switzerland.  It 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank,  on  a  small 
plateau  almost  bathed  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake.  It  was  erected  by  the  canton  of  Uri 
in  1888,  thirty-one  years  after  the  death  of 
William  Tell,  to  whose  memory  it  was 
consecrated,  in  the  presence  of  114  persons, 
who,  it  is  said,  knew  him  personally.  Ths 
chapel  is  almost  hidden  by  trees,  in  a  most 
beautiful  and  romantic  situation.  In  tab 
place,  according  to  tradition.  Tell  leaped  en 
shore  from  the  boat  in  which  Gesler  was 
conveying  him  to  prison,  and  escaped ;  his 
fetters  had  been  previously  removed  by 
Gesler's  orders,  tiiat  he  might  be  in  better 
condition  to  steer  the  boat  during  a  tempest 
which  had  suddenly  arisen,  and  for  which 
this  lake  is  noted.  Every  Sunday  after 
Easter  a  procession  of  boats,  richly  deco- 
rated, proceeds  slowly  to  this  chapel,  where, 
after  mass  is  celebrated,  a  patriotic 
is  preached  to  the  worshiping  pilgrii 

Ever}'  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Tell  is 
cherished  in  the  memories  of  his  country- 
men with  the  fondest  affection.    Yet  there 
are  doubting  Thomases  in  the  land,  and 
many  of  them  are  bold  enough  to  assert 
that  the  whole  story  is  a  myth,  a  "  Mrs. 
Harris ;"  that  is,  the  most  important  inci- 
dent in  Tell's  history — the  story  about  the 
apple.    Oh  skeptics!  have  you  not  his  very 
cross-bow  at  Zurich,  and  would  you  not 
have  had  the  apple  if  it  had  kept  ?     Sixty 
years  ago,  some  of  the  critics  became  so 
bold  that  they  published  a  treatise  at  Berne 
to  prove  that  the  whole  story  was  sheer 
moonshine,  when  the  people  of  the  u  Four 
Cantons"  laid  a  formal  complaint  before 
the  government,  and  the  published  copies 
of  the  dreaded  work  were  publicly  commit- 
ted to  the  flames.    What!  worship  a  hero 
five  hundred  years,  and  then  allow  his 
memory  to  become  extinct  in  a  single  gea- 
eration,  and  by  a  document  of  fifty  pages? 
Perish  the  document!   and  it  perished; 
and  Swiss  hero-worship  is  still  in  the  as- 
cendant. 

We  now  arrive  at  Hfiefen,  the  port  of  the 
canton  of  Uri.  Hotels,  Adiar  and  Krevt, 
both  occupying  fine  positions  on  the  bar* 
ders  of  the  lake.  There  is  nothing  special 
to  lie  seen  here  but  the  scenery.     In  the 
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vicinity  of  two  miles  from  FlQelen  is  AU 
turfy  a  small  town,  although  the  capital  of 
Uri,  containing  2500  inhabitants.  Hotel 
Adler.  The  town  was  nearly  all  destroy- 
ed by  fire  in  1789.  It  is  only  noted  for  be- 
ing the  traditional  spot  where  Tell  shot  the 
apple  from  his  son's  head*  The  spot  where 
lie  stood  is  marked  by  a  fountain,  which 
was  formerly  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
the  hero  pressing  his  son  to  his  heart ;  this 
was  demolished  in  1861,  and  replaced  by  a 
colossal  statue,  presented  to  the  town  by 
the  Shooting  Society  of  Zurich.  The  in- 
scription is  taken  from  the  Tell  of  Schiller. 
At  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
steps  another  fountain  marks  the  spot 
where  Gesler  hung  his  hat  to  be  worship- 
ed by  the  natives,  and  where  the  son  of 
Tell  was  bound  with  the  apple  on  his  head, 
preparatory  to  the  shot  which  gave  free- 
dom to  Switzerland. 

Thirty  steps  farther  is  a  tower  on  which 
are  some  faded  frescoes,  recording  scenes 
in  the  life  of  Tell ;  also  of  the  battle  of 
Morgarten.  The  Capucin  Convent,  situ- 
ated higher  up,  affords  a  magnificent  view. 
For  any  refreshments  received  here  you 
are  expected  to  drop  its  equivalent  in  the 
poor-box. 

From  Fluelen  to  Andermatt,  time  five 
hours,  by  the  defile  of  the  Reuss,  a  ride 
not  surpassed  for  desolation,  grandeur,  and 
magnificent  scenery  daring  our  entire 
route.  After  passing  Wasen,  a  small  vil- 
lage of  600  inhabitants,  notice,  on  the  left 
bank  of  a  road,  an  immense  block  of  gran- 
ite called  Teufelstein  (Devil's  Stone),  drop- 
ped here  one  day  by  his  satanic  majesty, 
for  what  purpose  he  has  not  yet  conde- 
scended to  explain.  We  next  arrive  at 
the  DoviT*  Bridge,  the  grandest  portion  of 
the  passage.  This  bridge,  which  was  erect- 
ed immediately  over  the  old  one  in  1880, 
is  built  of  granite,  and  crosses  the  savage 
gorge  of  the  Beuss,  where  that  stream 
leaps  and  plunges  in  its  downward  career 
in  the  most  fearful  manner.  The  bridge 
is  built  at  a  height  of  seventy  feet  above 
the  river's  surface.  It  was  the  scene  of 
desperate  fighting  in  1799,  both  when  the 
French  attacked  the  Austrian*  and  drove 
them  from  the  pass,  and  when  Suwarrow, 
in  his  turn,  at  the  head  of  25,000  Russians, 
drove  the  French  from  their  strong-hold  at 
an  immense  sacrifice  of  life. 

We  now  arrive  at  Andermatt,  the  princi- 


pal town  in  the  valley.  Hotel  St.  Gothard, 
adjoining  which  may  be  seen  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  minerals.  The  road  across  the 
Fuxca  Pass  branches  off  to  the  right  from 
this  point.  The  trout  caught  in  this  vicin- 
ity are  considered  very  exquisite:  have 
some  cooked  at  the  St.  Gothard. 

A  short  distance  above  Andermatt  we 
arrive  at  Hospenthal,  so  called  from  a  hos- 
pice which  formerly  stood  here.  The  road 
now  commences  the  ascent  in  reality1,  and, 
after  "  zigzagging"  for  two  hours  and  a 
half,  we  arrive  at  the  summit  of  St.  Gothard, 
which  forms  the  nucleus  of  an  extensive 
series  of  mountain  ranges,  spread  in  vari- 
ous forms  over  all  the  eastern,  southeast- 
ern, and  central  parts  of  the  country. 
Within  a  circle  of  ten  miles  from  this  point 
are  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Reuse, 
and  Tincio.  The  Atbergo  del  8.  Gottardo 
and  .the  Hospice  are  both  large  and  mass- 
ive ;  the  former  was  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  canton  of  Tessin  for  the  accommo- 
modation  of  travelers.  The  poor  who  cross 
pay  nothing  for  their  accommodation. 
Over  12,000  pass  yearly.  The  passage  of 
St.  Gothard  is  not  without  danger,  espe- 
cially in  spring  and  winter,  the  snow  fall- 
ing oftentimes  to  the  depth  of  sixty  feet, 
and  the  rocks  often  remain  covered  all 
summer. 

A  short  distance  from  the  summit,  after 
we  commence  the  descent,  we  pass  a  large 
block  of  stone,  on  which  may  be  seen  the 
inscription  of  "  Suwarrow,  victor,"  to  com- 
memorate his  victory  over  the  French  in 
1799.  The  heretofore  victorious  Suwarrow 
was  being  repulsed  by  the  French  for  the 
first  time :  indignant  at  his  defeat,  he  caused 
a  grave  to  be  dug,  and,  lying  down  in  it, 
declared  he  would  there  die  where  his  chil- 
dren had  suffered  disgrace.  The  appeal 
aroused  his  brave  followers  to  a  more  de- 
termined attack,  and  the  French  were  driv- 
en back  from  their  position. 

After  passing  Faido,  Giornico,  Bodio,  and 
Biasca,  Italian  towns  of  no  interest  or  im- 
portance, we  arrive  at  Be&nzona — HUel  de 
Ville  a  small  town  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tincio.  It  contains  2500  in- 
habitants, and  is  the  capital  of  the  canton 
of  Tessin,  alternate  with  Lugano.  It  was 
formerly  a  place  of  considerable  strategetio 
importance,  and  was  defended  with  walla 
and  castles,  three  of  which  still  exist,  and 
tend  considerably  to  the  apparent  import- 
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ance  of  the  place.  The  possession  of  the 
town  was  for  a  long  time  the  subject  of  con- 
tention between  the  Swiss  and  Milanese. 
Here  the  Swiss  bailiffs  formerly  resided, 
and  ruled  their  subjects  in  a  more  tyran- 
nical manner  than  they  themselves  had 
ever  been  governed  by  the  Austrians. 
The  town  at  present  derives  its  importance 
from  being  the  focus  of  numerous  roads. 

From  Bellinzona  to  Magadino  by  dili- 
gence twice  a  day,  in  If  hours ;  fare  2  fr. 
The  basin  of  the  valley  of  the  Ticino  forms 
a  large  plain,  covered  with  vineyards ;  but 
near  the  lake  the  soil  becomes  marshy,  and 
rather  unhealthy. 

Magadino. — H6ulBellevue,  on  the  lake. 
Several  lines  of  steamers  leave  here  daily 
for  Arena,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake, 
making  the  distance  in  4J  hours.  Should 
the  traveler  not  have  visited  Milan  (see 
page  275),  he  had  better,  after  visiting  the 
Borromeo  Islands,  proceed  to  Arona,  and 
then  by  rail  to  Milan,  time  2\  hours ;  fere 
8  fr.  85  c.  Then  return  by  rail  to  Como 
(see  page  278).  The  Lake  Maggiore  is 
about  fifty  miles  long  by  three  wide :  the 
most  northern  portion  only  belongs  to 
Switzerland,  the  remainder  to  Italy.  The 
scenery  on  both  sides  is  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful ;  that  toward  the  Alps  being  bold  and 
mountainous,  that  toward  the  south  less 
steep,  partaking  of  the  character  of  the 
plains  of  Lombardy. 

After  passing  Luino,  where  passengers 
disembark  when  crossing  to  Lake  Como  by 
Lake  Lugano,  we  arrive  at  the  Borromean 
Islands,  the  principal  object  of  attraction 
on  the  lake.  The  group  known  by  this 
name  consists  of  Isola  Bella,  /sola  Svpe- 
riare,  Itota  Madre,  and  /sola  S.  Giovanni. 
The  steamer  touches  at  Isoia  Bella,  the 
most  lovely  of  the  group ;  is  the  property 
of  the  Count  Borromeo,  who  resides  here 
part  of  every  year  in  his  magnificent  pal- 
ace. An  ancestor  of  the  present  count's, 
Vitalio  Borromeo,  in  1690,  built  the  pres- 
ent palace,  and  converted  a  naked  rock 
into  the  present  paradise.  It  certainly 
looks  like  a  fairy  creation.  The  garden  is 
elevated  100  feet  above  the  lake  by  a  series 
of  terraces,  ten  in  number.  These  terraces 
are  adorned  with  statues,  obelisks,  trees, 
and  vases.  Here,  in  sight  of  the  Alpine 
snows,  bloom  all  the  tropical  flowers  and 
plants ;  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  pome- 
granate, and  the  cactus,  all  thrive,  as  if  on 
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their  native  heath.  Of  course  the  ter-  J 
races  are  covered  over  in  winter  and  warm- 
ed by  stoves,  but  in  summer  the  ensetkat 
is  most  enchanting.  The  camphor  and 
laurel  tree  flourish  here  in  perfection ;  the 
very  air  is  fragrant  with  orange-flowers 
and  rose-buds,  and  the  clear  lake  is  *  mar- 
gined by  fruits  of  gold  and  whispering 
myrtles,"  and  *'  a  palace,  lifting  to  eternal 
heaven  its  marbled  walls  from  oat  a  glossy 
bower  of  coolest  foliage,  musical  with 
birds."  Fail  not  to  visit  the  palace ;  it  is 
freely  shown  to  strangers.  The  ooUectkn 
of  pictures  is  very  good.  A  franc  paw 
boirt  is  expected  by  the  domestic  who  shows 
the  palace,  also  by  the  gardener. 

There  is  a  hotel  on  the  island  (The  Dd- 
Jbto);  very  fair  accommodation. 

The  Jsola  Madre,  by  rowboat,will  well 
repay  the  visit. 

If  not  proceeding  up  the  lake  to  Anna, 
to  visit  Milan,  row  across  to  Baveao,  and 
from  there  make  the  ascent  of  Monte  Mon- 
terone,  which  stands  between  Lake  Mag- 
giore and  Lake  Orta.  The  view  from  the 
summit  is  not  surpassed  even  by  that  from 
the  Rigi.  Donkey  to  make  the  ascent, 
4fr. 

From  Baveno  to  Lxrino,  several  steam- 
ers daily.  From  Luino  to  Lugano,  dili- 
gence daily,  8  hours;  fere,  coupe,  8  fr. 
60  c. 

Lupanoy  most  charmingly  situated  on 
the  borders  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name. 
It  contains  nearly  6000  inhabitants,  all  of 
whom  speak  the  Italian  language.  Prin- 
cipal hotel  Du  Pare,  which  occupies  the 
former  convent  of  St.  Mary  aux  A  nges.  It 
is  well  kept  on  the  German  plan.  Lugano 
divides  with  Bellinzona  and  Locarno  the 
honor  of  being  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  canton  of  Tessin.  The  beautiful  conn- 
try  surrounding  Lugano,  and  its  healthy 
climate,  offer  great  inducements  to  the  trav- 
eler to  make  a  lengthened  stay.  The  ViSa 
Tawdna,  five  miles  south  of  the  town,  con- 
tains an  elegant  little  temple,  inclosing  a 
bust  of  "  the  Father  of  his  Countrv."  The 
owner  of  this  villa  made  a  large  fortune  in 
the  United  States. 

Fail  not  to  make  an  excursion  to  the 
little  chapel  on  the  summit  ofMvnte  S.  8aL 
vadore  before  leaving  Lugano.  It  is  al- 
most surrounded  by  the  winding  of  the 
lake,  and  the  glorious  view  from  its  sum- 
mit is  one  of  the  choicest  pictures  in  Italy. 
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3Pk«  price  for  man  and  hone  to  make  the 
kfc  is  nino  francs,  which  includes  every 


From  Lugano  to  Porlexza  by  steamer  in 
1}  hours ;  thence  to  Mtnaggio,  on  Lake 
Como,  3  hours. 

A  most  interesting  row  on  the  lake  may 
be  had  by  taking  a  rowboat  from  Lugano 
to  Porlezaa ;  time,  3  hours ;  fare  12  fr.  The 
shores  of  the  lake  are  richly  decorated  with 
orange  and  walnut  groves,  while  the  beau- 
tiful white  villas  just  peep  out  from  the 
midst  of  luxuriant  vines  and  fig-trees ;  the 
brilliant  green  chestnnt,  uniting  with  the 
sober  gray  olive,  fill  up  the  background ; 
the  whole  presenting  a  scene  of  beauty 
and  magnificence  rarely  equaled.  [For 
Como,  see  page  279.]  Should  the  tourist 
have  a  few  days  or  weeks  to  spare,  we 
would  most  decidedly  say,  spend  them  on 
the  Lake  Como.  Here  you  have  seclusion 
and  sublknity ;  luxuriant  woods  and  clas- 
sing waters;  smiling  white  villas,  sur- 
rounded by  perfumed  citron  groves  and 
orange-trees ;  the  horizon  on  one  side  dot- 
ted with  the  loftiest  Alpine  peaks,  while  on 
the  other  it  is  blended  with  Italia's  richest 
plains ;  and  when  the  distant  landscapes 
are  hidden  from  the  view,  and  we  near  ap- 
proach the  shores  of  this  dazzling  lake, 
the  lesser  hills,  clothed  to  their  summit  in 
richest  vegetation,  fill  up  the  scene : 

"Sublime,  but  neither  bleak  nor  bare, 
Nor  misty  ere  the  mountain*  there — 
Softly  sublime — profusely  fair ; 
Up  to  their  summit*  clothed  in  green, 
And  fruitful  an  the  vales  between, 

They  lightly  riae, 

And  scale  the  skies, 
And  groves  and  gardens  still  abound ; 

For  where  no  shoot 

Could  else  take  root, 
The  peaks  are  shelved  and  terraced  round. 
Earthward  appear  in  mingled  growth, 
The  mulberry  and  maize:  above 
The  treluVd  vine  extends  to  both 
The  leafy  aliade  they  love. 
Looks  out  the.whlte-wall'd  cottage  here, 
The  lowly  chapel  rises  near ; 
Far  down  the  foot  must  roam  to  reach 
The  lovely  lake  and  bending  beach; 
While  chestnut  green  and  olive  gray 
Checker  the  steep  and  winding  way.'* 

From  Menaggio  take  boat  to  Majolica 
(Cadenabbia),a  most  lovely  spot  to  spend  a 
month.  Stop  at  the  H.  de  Milan,  kept  by  R. 
Etaensberger,  of  //.  de  Rome,  Rome.  Here 
are  the  finest  villas  on  the  lake ;  one  of 
the  principal  is  the  Villa  Carlotta,  surround- 
ed by  lemon  and  cypress  trees.    This  vil- 


la, formerly  the  property  of  Sommariva, 
was  purchased  in  1843  by  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Prussia :  notice  in  the  marble 
saloon  the  bas-reliefs  of  Thorwaldsen  rep- 
resenting the  triumphs  of  Alexander ;  also 
Amour  and  Psyche,  Venus  and  Paris,  etc, 
by  Canova. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  is  Bel- 
iaggio.  Visit  the  Villa  Serixdloni,  Villa 
Mtlzi,  and  Villa  Gudia:  this  last  is  the 
property  of  the  King  of  Belgium.  In  the 
Villa  Melzi  are  numerous  works  by  Cano- 
va :  see  the  busts  in  the  vestibule.  Notice 
in  the  saloon  dedicated  to  Napoleon  I.  a 
splendid  portrait  of  the  emperor  in  the  cos- 
tume of  President  of  the  Italian  republic. 
Examine  the  chapel  in  the  garden.  At 
this  most  lovely  point  is  situated  the  Hotel 
Grand  Brttagnc,  one  of  the  best  in  Italy.  * 

From  Baliaggio  or  Cadenabbia  a  row* 
boat  may  be  taken  to  Varenna,  from  whence 
the  Stelvia  carriage-road  commences,  or 
steamer  to  Colico,  a  place  of  little  import- 
ance, where  we  take  diligence  for  Coire  by 
the  Splugen  Pass. 

[A  splendid  tour  may  be  made  from  Va- 
renna to  Innspruck  over  the  Stelvia  Pass 
to  the  Tyrol,  and  over  the  Finstermuns 
Pass  via  Landeck.}  Diligences  leave  on 
the  arrival  of  the  steamer ;  timo,  12  hours ; 
fare  18  f.  Try  and  obtain  places  on  the 
right  side  of  the  diligence,  the  scenery  on 
that  side  being  the  more  splendid. 

Ckiavcttna — hotel  Conradi — contains 
8000  inhabitants;  beautiful  situation,  but 
that  is  all.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Dukes  of  Milan,  then  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Swiss,  then  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
ceded  it  to  the  Austrians.  The  Splugen 
route,  next  to  St  Gotbard,  is  the  finest  pass 
across  the  Alps.  The  road  was  under- 
taken by  the  Austrian  government  ut  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  at  an 
immense  expense.  It  is  a  most  remarka- 
ble piece  of  engineering.  Notice  the  threo 
great  galleries  cut  through  the  rock  in 
making  the  ascent.  After  crossing  tha 
summit  we  arrive  at  the  village  of  Splugen. 
Here  we  connect  with  the  road  which  leads 
across  the  Bernardin  Pass. 

After  passing  Andeer  and  Zillis,  we  en- 
ter the  celebrated  gorge  of  Via  Mala.  This 
cleft  in  the  rock,  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet 
wide,  extends  for  nearly  three  miles ;  it  is 
over  fifteen  hundred  feet  deep.  The  river 
Rhine,  compressed  into  this  small  space, 
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rushes  and  foams  in  the  depths  below. 
Notice,  as  yon  make  your  exit  from  the 
chasm,  the  ancient  castle  ot  Realt,  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Rhretus,  an  Etruscan 
chief,  whose  people  ware  driven  from  Italy 
by  the  barbarians  long  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  After  passing  the  small  village 
of  Tusis,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1845,  and  the  romantic  castle  of  Ostenstem, 
we  arrive  at  the  town  of  Jieichman,  situated 
at  the  jnnction  of  the  two  Rhines — the 
Vorder-Rhein  and  ffinten-Rhein.  The  cha- 
teau, formerly  the  seat  of  the  bishops  of 
Coire,  afterward  an  educational  establish- 
ment, now  the  chemical  laboratory  of  M. 
do  Plauta,  is  now  the  principal  object  of 
attraction  in  the  town,  arising  from  the 
following  circumstance :  In  October,  1798, 
a  young  man,  calling  himself  Chabos,  and 
carrying  a  small  bundle,  arrived  at  the 
door  of  the  educational  establishment,  pre- 
sented a  letter  of  introduction,  and  sought 
to  obtain  a  situation  as  professor  of  French 
and  mathematics.  The  youth  was  then 
the  Due  de  Chartres,  afterward  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, king  of  the  French,  whom  the  armies 
of  the  republic  had  forced  to  quit  the  can- 
ton of  Argovia.  He  remained  here  in  the 
capacity  of  schoolmaster  until  the  follow- 
ing June,  hearing,  in  the  mean  time,  of  the 
banishment  of  his  mother  to  Madagascar, 
and  the  death  of  his  father  on  the  guillo- 
tine. He  was  compelled  to  quit  this  refuge 
on  account  of  some  political  agitation  in 
the  canton  of  Grissons.  Louis  Philippe 
never  forgot  the  kindness  he  had  received 
while  here ;  and,  when  king,  sent  two  por- 
traits to  his  former  masters  as  a  token  of 
his  remembrance — the  one  as  H.  Chabos, 
the  other  as  king.  He  was  much  beloved 
by  both  masters  and  pupils,  and  his  old 
room  is  decorated  with  numerous  souvenirs. 
A  marble  table  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion :  "  Louis  Philippe,  due  <F  Orleans,  refugtt 
en  ces  lieux,  d'Octobre,  1798,  a  Juin,  1794,  y 
cultwaU  let  sciences." 

Marie  Amelie,  widow  of  Louis  Philippe, 
came  here  in  May,  1854,  and  entered  her 
name  on  the  strangers'  book  at  the  A  dler 
hotel  "Marie  Amilie,  veuve  du  Prqfesseur 
Chabos,  dont  e'esi  vn  dies  plus  beaux  ttires." 

Coire,  the  Curia  Rstorum  of  the  Romans, 
is  situated  on  the  Plessar,  which,  a  short 
distance  below,  enters  into  the  Rhine.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  Grissons,  and  contains 
7600  inhabitants.  Hotel  Steinboch.  It 
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owes  its  importance  to  its  being  the  depot 
for  goods  transported  backward  -and  for- 
ward over  the  Bernardin  and  Splugen 
Passes,  as  well  as  to  western  Germany. 
The  bishop's  palace  and  the  Church  of  SL 
Lucius  are  the  principal  buildings.  The 
Romansch  language  is  spoken  by  two  thirds 
the  population. 

From  Coire  to  Zurich  by  railroad  in  five 
hours;  are,  1st  class,  18  f.  70  c. ;  2d  class, 
8  f.  80  c.  Should  you  prefer  taking  the 
steamer  on  Lake  Zurich,  you  can  leave  the 
cars  either  at  Schmerikon  or  Rapperschyl. 

From  Coire  to  the  village  of  Ragatz, 
about  fifteen  miles.  This  town  was  for- 
merly the  summer  residence  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Grissons ;  it  is  now  noted  for  its 
baths.  The  water  is  conveyed  in  wooden 
pipes  from  the  celebrated  springs  of  Pfef- 
fers  close  by,  which  should  most  certainly 
be  visited;  and  a  portion  of  a  day,  if  not 
a  whole  one,  could  well  be  spent  in  visit- 
ing one  of  the  most  singular  spots  in  Eu- 
rope. See  the  Convent  of  Pfeffera,  an  im- 
mense edifice,  and  the  ruined  castle  of 
Wartenstein,  which  stands  near  it. 

The  railroad  runs  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Wallenstadt  to  Wesen,  a  vil- 
lage of  600  inhabitants.  From  Wesen  an 
excursion  might  be  made  to  Glarus  and 
the  Baths  of  Stachelberg.  Railroad  to 
Glarus  in  half  an  hour.  Notice,  near  Na- 
fels,  where  the  1800  shepherds  defeated 
the  6000  Austrian  soldiers.  Then  to  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Zurich.  Wesen 
contains  several  fine  hotels,  with  very  mod- 
erate prices.  The  Lake  of  Wallenstadt  is 
about  twelve  miles  long  and  three  wide, 
and  is  noted  for  the  savage  grandeur  of  Us 
shores.  It  is  connected  with  Lake  Zurich 
by  the  Lmih  Canal,  which  now  prevents 
the  overflows  that  formerly  took  place, 
inundating  a  large  section  of  country,  and 
often  destroying  houses  both  in  the  town 
of  Wesen  and  Wallenstadt.  The  River 
Magg,  which  formerly  drained  the  Lake 
of  Wallenstadt,  was  generally  choked  up 
every  spring:  the  canal  now  takes  its 
place. 

We  now  approach  Zurich,  passing  by  or 
through  numerous  well-populated  towns, 
all  full  of  life,  bustle,  and  activity,  like  so 
many  faubourgs  of  a  manufacturing  city. 

The  canton  of  Zurich  extends  from  tne 
Rhine  to  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  lake 
whose  name  it  bean. 
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ZURICH. 

The  town  of  Zurich  is  situated  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  is  di- 
vided by  the  River  Limmet.  It  contains 
a  population  of  21,000  inhabitants,  but 
with  its  various  suburbs  numbers  46,000. 

The  inhabitants  of  Zurich  are  distin- 
guished for  their  spirit  and  enterprise,  and 
the  numerous  institutions  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  learning  in  the  town  has  given  it 
the  name  of  the  literary  capital  of  Protest- 
ant Switzerland. 

The  ramparts  which  formerly  surround- 
ed Zurich  have  been  changed  into  delight- 
ful promenades,  the  scene  from  which,  about 
sunset,  is  perfectly  enchanting.  There  are 
no  theatres  or  concerts  in  Zurich,  and  to 
give  a  private  ball  permission  must  be 
asked  of  the  authorities. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in 
the  town  is  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  (al- 
though the  building  is  very  unimportant), 
of  which  Lavater,  the  great  physiognomist, 
was  the  minister.  He  was  shot  by  a  French 
soldier  at  the  battle  of  Zurich  in  1779,  and 
died  from  the  wound  three  months  after- 
ward. 

The  principal  building  in  the  city  is  the 
Cathedral,  or  Oost-MOnster.  It  was  con- 
structed between  the  11th  and  12th  centu- 
ries. It  is  a  massive  building,  built  in  the 
pore  Roman  style.    On  one  of  its  towers  a 


statue  of  Charlemagne  has  been  placed* 
The  church  has  three  large  glass  window*, 
painted  in  Zurich,  representing  the  Savior, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul.  It  was  here  that 
Zuinglius,  the  great  reformer,  denounced 
the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  en- 
forced the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation. 

The  Town  Library  is  a  large  and  spacious 
edifice  (formerly  the  Wasser-kirche),  con- 
taining some  66,000  volumes,  and  numerous 
precious  manuscripts  and  letters.  Among 
the  last  are  three  from  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
written  to  Bullinger,  in  the  Latin  tongue ; 
one  from  Frederick  II.  to  Mfiller;  a  Greek 
Bible  belonging  to  Zuinglius,  with  margin- 
al notes  in  the  Hebrew  in  his  own  hand ; 
a  model  in  relief  of  a  large  portion  of  Switz- 
erland, by  Mailer ;  and  a  large  collection 
of  antiquities.     Fee,  1  fr. 

In  the  old  Arsenal  are  several  interest- 
ing relics,  among  which  are  the  battle-axe, 
the  sword,  the  casque,  and  coat  of  mail  of 
Zuinglius ;  the  bow  which  William  Tell 
used  when  he  shot  the  apple  from  his  son's 
head  (?).  The  arms  of  the  militia  of  the 
canton  are  kept  here. 

The  public  institutions  of  Zurich  are 
quite  numerous :  a  university,  established 
in  1833 ;  a  polytechnic  school  (a  magnifi- 
cent building,  recently  erected) ;  a  deaf  and 
dumb  institution ;  also  one  for  the  blind ; 
an  institution  for  medicine  and  surgery; 
with  numerous  schools  for  the  instruction 
of  the  poor.  Adjoining  the  cathedral  is 
the  ancient  house  of  the  Canons:  it  has 
been  changed  to  a  school  for  young  ladies. 
The  cloisters  belonging  to  the  18th  century 
have  been  restored.  On  top  of  a  fountain 
in  the  centre  is  a  statue  of  Charlemagne. 
Notice  the  singular  figures  with  which  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  are  ornamented. 

The  promenades  in  and  around  Zurich 
are  numerous  and  delightful ;  the  Hohe, 
or  High  Promenade,  is  one  of  the  principal : 
a  beautiful  avenue  of  old  linden-trees,  with 
a  superb  view  from  the  heights  east  of  the 
town.  Notice  the  monument  erected  to 
Hans  Georg  Nageli,  the  celebrated  com- 
poser. 

Zurich  is  noted  for  being  the  spot  where 
the  Reformation  first  broke  out  in  Switser- 
land;  for  two  fierce  and  bloody  battles 
fought  in  its  vicinity  toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  that  of  June,  1799,  between 
the  Austrians,  commanded  by  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  and  the  French,  commanded 
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by  MAMjm^  in  which  the  Frenoh  were 
beaten,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year 
between  the  Russians  under  Korsakoff, 
and  the  French  under  Massena,  when  the 
Russians  were  compelled  to  retire ;  also  for 
the  production  of  many  celebrated  men, 
such  as  Levator  the  physiognomist,  Pesta- 
lozsi  the  teacher,  Zimmermann,  the  two 
Gesners,  and  Hummerlin. 

The  tariff  for  carriages  from  the  railroad 
to  the  hotel,  one  or  two  persons,  80  c. ;  three 
or  four  persons,  1  fr.  20  c. ;  each  trunk,  20 
c.  In  the  evening,  20  c.  extra  for  lights. 
The  omnibus  charges  40  c.  for  each  person, 
and  20  c.  for  each  trunk.  The  hotel  omni- 
buses are  very  fine,  and  decidedly  better 
than  the  carriages,  at  half  the  price,  for  one 
person. 

From  Zurich  to  Lucerne  by  Horgen,  Zug, 
Artb,  the  Rigi,  and  KusnachL  This  route 
is  open  from  the  16th  of  June  to  the  last  of 
September,  at  which  time  the  boats  stop 
running.  Without  making  the  ascent  of 
the  Rigi  the  time  is  six  hours;  fare  6  fir. 
60  c.  If  you  leave  Zurich  in  the  early 
boat,  5  30  A.M.,  you  arrive  at  Arth  at  10  80 
A.M.,  in  time  to  reach  the  Rigi-Kulm  early 
the  same  day. 

From  Zurich  to  Lucerne  by  railroad,  via 
Olten,  in  4  hours ;  fare,  1st  class,  8  fr.  00  c. ; 
2d  class,  6  fr.  86  c.  Or  by  diligence,  in  5 
hours ;  fare  in  coupe,  8  fr.  90  c. — a  most  de- 
lightful drive  In  fine  weather.     Or, 

From  Zurich  to  Lucerne  via  Richters- 
wyl,  Einsiedeln,  Schwytz,  and  the  Rigi. 
This  last,  perhaps,  if  one  has  time,  will  be 
the  most  interesting  route  of  all,  although 
the  route  by  steamer  direct  to  Arth  is  the 
one  most  commonly  traveled. 

Several  steamers  leave  daily  for  Rich- 
terswyl,  from  thence  to  Einsiedeln  by  dili- 
gence in  2£  hours ;  fare,  1  fr.  80  c.  The 
inhabitants  of  Einsiedeln  are  now  over 
7000,  the  entire  population  being  nearly 
all  devoted  to  keeping  inns  and  houses  of 
accommodation  for  the  thousands  of  pil- 
grims who  yearly  make  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  "Black  Virgin  of  Switzerland."  In 
former  years  nearly  200,000  annually  vis- 
ited Einsiedeln,  but  of  late  years  the  num- 
ber has  somewhat  declined ;  but  next  to 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  of  Italy,  St.  James 
of  Compoatella  in  Spain,  and  Mariazell  in 
Styria,  Einsiedeln  is  more  frequented  by 
pilgrims  than  any  other  place  in  the  world. 
The  annual  number  for  the  twenty-two 
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years  ending  with  1840  was  184,000,  tfci 
numbers  having  fallen  off  from  180,000  in 
1835  to  182,000  in  1837.  From  Zurich 
alone,  for  over  190  years,  one  person  out  of 
every  family  in  the  town  went  regularly 
in  procession  once  a  year,  in  fulfillment  of 
a  vow  made  before  a  certain  battle  with 
the  Austrian*,  in  which  the  Swiss  wen 
victorious. 

The  convent  of  Einsiedeln  is  situated  oa 
a  bleak  and  sterile  Alpine  valley,  about 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  its 
foundation  dates  back  to  the  remote  that 
of  Charlemagne.  The  present  structure 
was  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th 
century.  The  present  monks  give  the  or- 
igin of  the  convent  in  this  wise :  Meinrad, 
count  of  Sulgen,  of  the  noble  house  of  Ho- 
henzollern,  first  constructed  a  small  chapel 
or  cell  on  this  barren  plateau,  and  devoted 
his  time  in  tending  a  small  black  image  of 
the  Virgin  and  child  given  him  by  St 
Hildegarde,  then  Abbess  of  Zurich.  He 
was  assassinated  in  861;  but  his  murderers 
were  discovered  by  two  ravens  which  Mein- 
rad had  reared,  who  followed  them  in  every 
direction,  screaming  and  napping  their 
wings.  They  fled  to  Zurich,  but  the  ra- 
vens followed  them,  and  they  were  final- 
ly arrested,  convicted,  and  hung.  Their 
place  of  execution  was  for  a  long  time  oc- 
cupied by  a  hotel,  called  the  Two  Ravens, 
at  present  Hotel  Bilharz.  After  the  death 
of  Meinrad,  the  reputation  of  his  sanctity 
spread  rapidly,  and  over  his  cell  was  found- 
ed a  Benedictine  convent.  The  story  goat 
that  the  Bishop  of  Constance,  who  intend- 
ed to  consecrate  the  church  the  next  day. 
heard  in  the  middle  of  the  night  the  vetoes 
of  angels,  who  announced  to  him  that  the 
Savior  himself  had  descended  from  heaven 
and  performed  the  holy  work;  and  Lao 
VIII.  confirmed  the  miracle  by  a  papal 
bull  granting  plenary  indulgence  to  all  pil- 
grims who  visited  Notre  Dame  dee  £na>, 
or  Einsiedeln;  it  consequently  soon  be- 
came the  richest  convent  in  Switzerland, 
and  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  In 
1274  the  Emperor  Rudolph  of  Hapsbnrffe 
founder  of  the  present  Austrian  dynasty, 
raised  its  abbot  to  the  rank  of  prines  of 
the  empire,  who  soon  established  a  power- 
ful court,  administered  laws,  and  had  juris- 
diction over  life  and  death.  The  offioa,  up 
to  the  end  of  the  lGth  century,  was  gener- 
ally filled  by  persons  of  noble  or  princely 
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Mood  The  convent  is  to-day  the  princi- 
pal one  in  Switzerland,  and  the  abbot  is  al- 
ways designated  by  all  the  Catholic  can- 
tons as  Prince  of  Einaiedeln. 

In  1298,  when  the  French  Republicans 
entered  Switzerland,  they  stripped  the  con- 
Tent  of  nearly  all  its  treasures,  among 
which  the  holy  image,  which  they  trans- 
ported to  Paris.  The  pious  fathers,  how- 
ever, pretend  that  they  6aved  the  true  im- 
age when  they  retreated  to  the  Tyrol. 
After  their  return  in  1803,  the  pilgrimages 
again  commenced.  The  anniversary  of 
the  consecration  of  the  image,  the  14th  of 
September,  is  always  attended  with  an  im- 
mense throng,  from  Bavaria,  from  all  parts 
of  Catholic  Switzerland,  and  from  Austria. 

In  1861  the  convent  celebrated  its  one 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  St. 
M eiarad :  an  immense  throng  of  pilgrims 
took  part  in  the  fete,  which  lasted  a  month. 
On  this  occasion  the  King  of  Prussia  and 
the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen 
(of  the  same  family  as  the  saint)  present- 
ed to  the  convent  two  historical  pictures. 
They  were  painted  by  Mucke,  of  Dussel- 
dorf :  the  one  represents  St.  Meinrad 
preaching  on  St.  Etzel  before  a  large  con- 
course of  people  (all  portraits  of  the  Hohen- 
sollern  family) ;  the  other  St.  Hildegarde 
presenting  the  holy  image  to  St.  Meinrad 
The  convent  has  now  sixty  priests  and 
tmenly  brothers  of  the  Benedictine  order. 

In  the  square  in  front  of  the  convent  is 
a  fountain  of  black  marble,  with  fourteen 
jets :  it  is  ornamented  with  a  portrait  of 
fbe  Virgin.  The  pilgrims  drink  from  all 
of  the  fourteen  streams,  as  it  is  reported 
the  Savior  drank  from  one  of  them  when 
consecrating  the  chapel. 

Under  the  arcades  and  in  the  square  are 
crowds  of  persons  selling  images,  medals, 
crucifixes,  and  other  devotional  objects. 
The  Imago  itself  stands  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  church,  which  is  said  to 
look  like  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome  (we 
camt  see  it).  It  is  a  little  black  figure  of 
the  Virgin,  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  and 
looks  much  like  the  one  carved  by  St.  Luke 
in  Spain.  They  both  (Virgin  and  child) 
nmve  golden  crowns  on  their  heads,  and 
are  covered  with  brocades,  tinsel,  and  em- 
broidery. An  iron  grating  protects  the 
©brine  from  the  profane,  but  a  lamp  is  con- 
tinually burning  in  the  chapel.  The  walls 
sire  covered  with  offerings  to  the  Virgin 


on  account  of  numerous  escapes  from  u  fire 
and  sadden  death,"  all  of  which  are  attrib- 
uted to  her  protecting  hand. 

Zuingliua  was  curate  here  from  1515  to 
1519 ;  and  on  the  anniversary  of  the  conse- 
cration by  the  angels,  1517,  he  preached 
one  of  his  most  successful  sermons. 

From  Einsiedeln  to  Brnnnen,  3}  hours — 
fare  4  fir.  50  c. — passing  through  Sckwyta, 
the  capital  of  the  canton,  containing  6*000 
inhabitants,  mostly  Catholics.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  town  is  fine,  but  it  contains  noth- 
ing of  importance  to  require  any  stop. 
From  Brunnen  to  Arth,  time  2  hours ;  fare 
2  fr.  40  c. ;  diligence. 

From  Arth  to  the  Rigi-Kulm  requires  3} 
hoars.  For  man  and  horse  to  make  the 
ascent,  10  fir. ;  returning  the  same  way,  6 
fr. ;  by  Kusnacht  (which  is  the  best),  9  fr. ; 
from  there  yon  take  steamer  to  Lucerne  in 
45  minutes.  On  arriving  at  Arth,  before 
you  commence  the  ascent,  be  certain  you 
telegraph  for  rooms  at  the  Hotel  Rigi- 
Kulm,  or  the  chances  are  you  may  sleep  in 
the  salle-a-manger  all  night,  or  rather  sit* 
as  the  chances  of  sleep  would  be  small 
under  the  circumstances.  The  chambers 
have  generally  two  beds,  and,  if  alone, 
do  not  expect  one  exclusively  to  yourself. 

At  Goldau,  notice  the  effect  of  the  disas- 
trous catastrophe  that  occurred  here  on  the 
2d  of  September,  18fl&,  when  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  side  of  Mt.  Rossberg  toward  Gol- 
dau, nearly  three  miles  long,  one  thousand 
feet  broad,  and  one  hundred  thick,  became 
detached  from  the  mountains  and  plunged 
down  the  declivity  with  the  velocity  of  a 
cannon  ball,  ingulfing  the  greater  portions 
of  the  villages  of  Goldau,  Rothen,  Bus- 
slngen,  and  Hueloch,  and  plowing  up  the 
fields,  woods,  and  houses  for  miles  around, 
crushing  nearly  five  hundred  human  be- 
ings, and  destroying  a  million  dollars  worth 
of  property.  Nothing  was  left  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Goldau  except  the  bell,  which  hung 
in  the  church  steeple,  and  which  was  found 
over  a  mile  distant  from  its  former  locali- 
ty. The  village  was  bnried  one  hundred 
feet  beneath  the  rocks.  The  Lake  of  Lo- 
wertz  was  so  filled  up  with  mud  and  stones, 
although  five  miles  distant,  that  the  water 
rose  some  seventy  feet,  submenrinsj  the 
island  of  Schwanau ;  and,  when  the  waves 
receded,  houses,  barns,  and  flocks  were 
swept  into  the  lake.  Some  houses  were 
hurled  down  over  two  thousand  feet,  and 
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the  inmates  escaped  unhurt.  A  young 
child  was  found  lying  on  its  mattress  in 
the  mud  perfectly  well,  with  no  trace  ot 
the  house  from  whence  it  escaped  to  be 
found.  It  only  took  five  minutes  to  trans- 
form this  lovely  valley  into  a  field  of  des- 
olation. The  anniversary  of  the  occasion 
is  celebrated  in  Arth  by  a  religious  cere- 
mony. Notice,  as  you  commence  the  as- 
cent of  the  Rigi,  that,  some  distance  up 
from  its  base,  it  is  strewn  with  the  rocks  of 
the  Rossberg,  driven  up  by  the  violence  of 
the  fall. 

Try  and  get  to  the  summit  of  the  Rigi 
before  the  sun  sets,  as  then  you  have  two 
chances;  for  be  not  disappointed  if  you 
neither  see  him  rise  nor  set ;  that  is  the 
ate  of  four  fifths  of  those  who  make  the 
ascent. 

The  Rigi  is  nearly  six  thousand  miles 
above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but  it  has  this 
advantage  over  many  of  its  higher  neigh- 
bors—your view  is  unobstructed  in  eyery 
direction ;  it  is  a  perfect  Mount  Tabor  on 
a  large  scale. 

The  immense  building  called  the  Rigi- 
Knlm  hotel  was  erected  in  1857  by  M. 
Burgy-Ritschard,  having  paid  the  canton 
of  Arth  over  $12,000  for  the  land,  with 
$6000  for  the  exclusive  right  for  the  next 
ten  years.  So,  if  the  house  is  full,  prepare 
to  suffer  in  the  dinin£room,  and  be  thank- 
ful for  the  soft  side  of  a  board.  Half  an 
hour  before  sunrise  you  are  notified  by  the 
Alpine  horn  that  you  must  arise  and  greet 
the  morning  sun ;  and  there,  in  the  chill 
of  the  cold  and  gray  morning  air,  enjoy  (if 
you  are  fortunate)  the  most  beautiful  view 
ever  revealed  to  mortal  vision.  As  you 
look  below,  the  sea  of  white  mist  is  between 
you  and  the  earth,  rolling  far  beneath  your 
feet.  Slowly  the  mist  unfurls;  mount 
after  mount  begins  to  catch  the  golden  hue. 
To  the  north  we  have  the  Lake  of  Zug, 
the  Black  Forest  filling  up  the  horizon. 
To  the  south,  the  high  Bernese  Alps,  the 
Lakes  of  Alpnoch  and  Sarnen.  To  the  east 
we  see  the  Lake  of  Lowertz ;  the  town  of 
Schwytz,  where  Freedom's  cause  was  fond- 
ly nursed;  and  Mt  Rosa  berg,  that  destroyer 
of  peace  and  plenty.  To  the  west,  the  Lake 
of  Sempach  and  the  winding  Reuse ;  while 
round  the  base,  Lucerne  and  Zug  seem  to 
infold  the  mountain  with  their  lovely  wa- 
ters of  blue  and  green.  Slowly  the  mist 
unfurls,  and  all  the  glorious  panorama  of 
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mountain,  plain,  and  silver  lake  becomes 
revealed ;  and  200  frozen  mortals,  like  an- 
cient worshipers  of  the  sun,  raise  up  their 
hands  in  adoration  and  delight.  Be  certain 
you  take  a  good  supply  of  shawls,  and  yoa 
will  not  be  compelled  to  infringe  on  the 
rule,  hung  up  in  all  the  rooms,  forbiddmg 
travelers  taking  the  clothes  from  off  tie  bed 
when  going  ami  to  seethe  sun  rise  ! 

The  descent  from  the  Rigi  to  Kuasnacat 
occupies  two  and  a  half  hours.  By  a  sheet 
detour  the  chapel  of  William  Tell  may  he 
visited ;  also  a  ruin  said  to  be  part  of  (Sea- 
ler's castle.  This  old  chapel  (thirty  min- 
utes from  Kussnacht)  was  restored  in  ISM. 
It  is  ornamented  with  a  rude  representation 
of  the  death  of  Geakr.  Here,  tradition 
says,  that  in  the  HoMe  Gaase  of  Schiller 
(the  Hollow  Way),  Tell,  after  escaping  fiu* 
the  boat  on  the  lake,  lay  in  wait  for  Gesler 
as  he  was  returning  to  his  castle,  and  shot 
him  with  his  unerring  bow.  Some  people 
are  nnromantic  enough  to  disbelieve  that 
Gesler  ever  lived  here,  and  that  they  can 
prove  their  statements.  But,  has  not  Schil- 
ler said  so?  Then  why  not  credit  it? 
And  is  not  William  TelTs  chapel  there  to 
prove  it? 

Kussnacht — hotel  Setoff— a  small  village 
of  no  importance  but  as  a  landing-place  for 
passengers  from  and  to  the  streams  be* 
tween  Zurich  and  Lucerne,  and  for  furnish- 
ing horses  or  guides  to  make  the  ascent  af 
the  Rigi. 

The  time  from  Kussnacht  to  Lucerne,  4> 
minutes.     Lucerne,  see  page  423. 

From  Lucerne  to  Berne  a  railroad  wiD 
soon  be  finished  direct;  in  the  mean  time 
yon  may  be  obliged  to  take  the  road  tw 
Alton.     Nothing  to  see. 

Berne  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
River  Aar,  and,  although  the  capital  of  the 
canton,  and,  since  1849,  the  seat  of  the  Swiss 
government,  contains  very  little  worthy 
of  notice.  The  hotels  are  Hfal  de  tEmvmtj 
the  best,  a  new  house,  from  whence  a  fine 
view  of  the  Alps  may  be  obtained ;  Bcraer- 
hof,Scfaoeiterhof,  and  FaBkx(F*na)ii).  Ins 
town  contains  30,000  inhabitants,  is  well 
built,  and  has  numerous  ornamental  fount- 
ains adorning  its  streets.  It  derives  ha 
name  from  Bdren,  the  German  of  beam. 
The  figure  of  the  bear  is  not  only  conspic- 
uous in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  can- 
ton, but  in  the  fountains,  houses,  and  signs 
of  the  capital. 
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The  natives  of  Berne  worship  bears  as 
the  natives  of  Constantinople  do  pigeons, 
or  the  natives  of  Egypt  did  cats.  For  many 
centuries  numerous  bears  were  kept  at  the 
expense  of  the  city,  and  a  certain  fund  is 
now  devoted  to  that  purpose.  In  1798 
these  works  of  nature  followed  the  Italian 
works  of  art  at  the  heels  of  Napoleon's 
troops  to  the  capital  of  France,  and  for  a 
long  time  held  their  court  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes;  but  when  order  was  restored 
Berne  again  brought  home  her  banished 
children. 

Visit  the  present  dens  near  the  new 
bridge,  where  an  immense  male  and  female 
bear,  with  their  young  cubs,  may  be  daily 
seen ;  but  it  is  prohibited,  under  pain  of 
severe  punishment,  to  throw  any  thing  to 
these  idols  except  fruit  and  bread.  An 
English  captain  fell  into  one  of  the  dens  on 
the  night  of  the  8d  of  March,  1861,  and  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  male  bear  after  a  des- 
perate struggle. 

The  principal  buildings  of  Berne  are, 
first,  the  Cathedral,  which  dates  from  the 
16th  century.  Notice  the  western  and  prin- 
cipal entrance,  which  is  very  beautiful: 
the  sculptures  represent  the  Last  Judg- 
ment The  church  contains  a  very  fine 
organ,  said  by  some  to  equal  that  of  Frey- 
burg; also  a  monument  erected  to  Berch- 
thold  de  Z&hringen.  Opposite  the  western 
sntrance  is  erected  a  bronze  monumental 
rtstue  of  Rudolphe  of  Erlach,  supported  at 
the  corners  by  four  bronze  bears,  modeled 
by  Volmar.  In  the  old  cemetery  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, which  has  been  converted  into  a 
promenade,  there  Is  a  bronze  statue  of  Berch- 
thoW  de  Z&hringen,  the  founder  of  Berne. 
Visit  this-  promenade  about  sunset,  when 
one  of  the  most  lovely  views  of  the  Bernese 
Alps  may  be  had.  The  platform  is  planted 
with  fine  shady  trees,  and  rises  over  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  River  Aar.  It  is 
said  that  a  young  student,  Theobald  Wein- 
tapfli,  leaped  from  this  precipice  to  the  bot- 
tom without  injury ;  his  horse  was  fright- 
sned  by  some  boys,  and  was  instantly 
killed,  but  Theobald,  who  afterward  be- 
came cure  of  Kereerzs,  escaped  unhurt. 

Museum, — This  institution  contains  the 
best  geological,  zoological,  and  ornitholog- 
ical specimens  in  Switzerland.  Its  collec- 
tion of  minerals  and  antiquities  is  also  de- 
serving of  notice. 

Visit  the  old  Clock-tower  about  the  time 


the  clock  is  striking  the  hour ;  the  Kindli- 
fresser-Brunnen,  or  Ogre's  Fountain,  where 
you  see  a  grotesque  figure,  said  to  resemble 
Saturn,  devouring  children,  while  in  his 
pockets  and  girdle  others  are  sticking  out 
for  future  consumption.  Notice  the  im- 
mense stone  bears  that  guard  the  entrance 
through  the  Moral  Gate. 

The  Federal  Palace,  where  the  National 
Council  holds  its  sittings,  is  a  very  hand- 
some stone  building,  erected  in  the  Floren- 
tine style  by  M.  Studer.  It  may  be  visited 
at  any  time  (the  concierge  is  at  the  right 
of  the  principal  entrance).  If  in  Berne 
during  the  month  of  July,  attend  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Diet :  the  debate  is  often  very 
interesting,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Italian.  An  interpreter 
is  present  to  resume  the  argument  in  French 
or  German,  that  all  may  understand,  as 
some  members  speak  Italian  only,  some 
French,  and  some  German. 

Notice  the  elegant  marble  fountain  erect- 
ed in  front  of  the  palace  in  1858 ;  it  is  sur- 
mounted with  the  statues  of  the  Four 
Seasons. 

From  Berne  to  Thun  in  1  hour ;  fare,  1st 
class,  3  fr.  15  c. ;  2d  class,  2  fr.  20  c.  The 
railroad  is  now  completed  direct  between 
Berne  and  Lausanne,  via  Freyburg.  Do 
not  go  by  the  rail  between  Basle  and  Lau- 
sanne via  Neuchatel,  as  neither  your  life 
nor  property  are  safe  on  that  road. 

If  you  have  .visited  Lausanne,  Vevay, 
and  Castle  Chillon  while  at  Geneva,  or 
Martigny  on  your  return  from  Chamouni, 
which,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  to  do,  we 
would  advise  returning  now  by  rail  to  the 
Falls  of  Scbaffhausen,  and  up  Lake  Con- 
stance to  Lindeau,  if  for  Munich  direct ;  or 
to  Bregenz,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  if  in- 
tending to  make  a  tour  through  the  Tyrol, 
as  you  now  will  have  "done"  Switzerland 
very  thoroughly.  There  is  nothing  of  any 
importance  to  be  seen  at  either  Neuchatel 
or  Basle.  But  fail  not  in  visiting  Lau- 
sanne and  Vevay,  especially  if  wishing  to 
recruit  your  strength  either  before  or  after 
a  hard  tour. 

Freyburg  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Saarine ;  it  contains  12,000  in- 
habitants. Hotels  are  H.  de  Zahrmgen  and 
Abbaye  de  3ferciers. 

The  appearance  of  Freyburg  in  the  dis- 
tance, with  its  winding  walls,  its  antique 
battlements,  and  feudal  watch-towers,  is 
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strikingly  imposing  and  romantic ;  but  its 
narrow,  dirty  streets  rather  dispel  the  illu- 
sion. The  city  was  founded  by  Duke 
Berchthold  Zanringen  about  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century.  It  entered  into  the 
Swiss  confederation  in  1481. 

The  principal  objects  of  attraction  in 
Freyburg  are  the  suspension  bridges  and 
the  cathedral  organ.  The  former  you  can 
see  from  the  cars  as  you  are  passing ;  but 
if  you  wish  to  see  and  hear  the  greatest 
organ  in  the  world,  you  must  stop.  The 
line  between  German  and  French  Switzer- 
land runs  through  the  city,  one  portion 
speaking  the  French,  the  other  the  German 
language ;  the  French  are  the  more  nu- 
merous of  the  two  sections. 

The  longest  of  the  two  suspension  bridges 
of  Freyburg  is  the  longest  single  curve  of 
any  bridge  in  the  world,  being  nine  hund- 
red feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  high.  It  was  finished  in  1838 
by  M.  Chaley,  of  Lyons,  and,  singular  to 
relate,  with  one  exception,  not  one  of  the 
workmen  had  ever  seen  a  wire  bridge  be- 
fore. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  contains  the  famous  organ,  built  be- 
tween the  13th  and  16th  centuries :  the 
principal  portal  is  ornamented  with  some 
singular  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  Last 
Judgment.  In  the  centre  we  see  St.  Nich- 
olas, above  him  the  Savior,  to  the  right  an 
angel  weighing  humanity  in  a  balance,  be- 
low St.  Peter  introducing  the  just  into  Par- 
adise ;  to  the  right,  a  demon  with  a  pig's 
head  is  dragging  in  chains  a  group  of  crim- 
inals ;  on  his  back  he  carries  a  basket  filled 
with  malefactors,  which  he  is  preparing  to 
precipitate  into  a  grand  caldron;  in  one 
corner  is  Hell,  represented  by  a  monster 
filled  up  to  overflowing  with  the  con- 
demned ;  above,  Satan  on  his  throne. 

The  organ,  which  is  considered  the  finest 
in  Europe,  has  67  stops  and  1800  pipes, 
some  of  which  are  82  feet  long.  The  or- 
ganist is  allowed  to  play  on  it  for  the 
amusement  of  travelers  at  all  hours  up  to 
8  30  P.M.,  save  on  fete-days,  and  during 
the  hours  when  mass  is  being  celebrated : 
12  fr.  is  charged  for  a  party  of  twelve  per- 
sons and  under;  over  twelve  persons,  the 
fee  is  1  fr.  per  person.  One  of  the  sights 
of  Freyburg  is  the  trunk  of  an  ancient 
lime-tree :  it  dates  back  nearly  four  hund- 
red years.  The  tradition  goes  that  after 
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the  battle  of  Morat,  which  was  fought  on 
the  Lake  Morat,  some  ten  miles  from  Frey* 
burg,  a  young  soldier,  a  citizen  of  the  town, 
was  dispatched  to  carry  the  tidings  of  tse 
victory  of  the  Swiss,  and  the  total  defeat 
of  the  Burgundians  under  Charles  the  Bold; 
and  that,  having  ran  the  whole  distance  hi 
his  anxiety  to  convey  the  good  news,  he 
had  only  strength  to  breathe  the  snsgk 
word  •'  Victory,"  when  he  fell  dead  upoo 
the  spot.  The  branch  of  lime-tree  which 
he  carried  in  his  hand  was  planted,  and 
grew  to  be  twenty  feet  in  circumference. 

Many  persons  make  an  excursion  to  the 
battle-field  of  Morat  either  from  here  or 
from  Berne,  for  Byron  says, 

"There  Is  a  spot  should  not  be  passed  in  vafa— 
Morat— the  proud,  the  patriot  field  1  whereas 
May  gase  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the  slain.** 

The  trophies  of  the  slain  alluded  to  by 
Byron  were  the  bleached  bones  of  over  fit- 
teen  thousand  Burgundians,  which  bad 
been  once  collected  by  the  Swiss  into  a  j 
charnel-house,  but,  during  the  revolution-.  • 
ary  French  war,  a  Burgundian  brigade, 
wishing  to  efface  all  recollection  of  the 
event,  scattered  the  bones  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven.  Byron  says  that  the  Burgun- 
dians forages,  when  passing  the  field,  car- 
ried oflfa  bone  for  the  purpose  of  interring 
it  in  their  own  country ;  but  that  the  Swiss 
postilions  carried  them  off  to  sell  for  knife* 
handles,  a  purpose  for  which  the 
imbibed  by  the  bleaching  of  years  had  i 
dered  them  in  great  request.  The  battle 
of  Morat  was  fought  the  22d  of  June,  1476 ; 
the  second  drama  of  the  fatal  three  in  the 
life  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  powerful  duke 
of  Burgundy:  he  lost  his  treasures  at 
Grandson,  his  glory  at  Morat,  and  his  life 
at  Nancy. 

To  get  a  fine  view  of  the  battle-field,*** 
cend  the  hill  of  Munchenwyler,  where  yen 
will  find  an  immense  lime-tree,  said  to  be 
six  hundred  years  old,  and  thirty-six  feetift 
circumference.     Under  its  shade  it  is  said 
the  Swiss  held  a  council  of  war  before  tb» 
battle,  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago. 
Ebel,  in  his  Guide  to  Switzerland,  says,  by 
mistake,  the  tree  is  thirty-six  feet  in  diame- 
ter.    The  sight  of  such  a  monster  induced 
our  countryman,  Cooper,  to  make  the  ascent 
of  tiie  hill  on  a  very  warm  day,  but,  instead 
of  finding  something  unequaled  even  in  the 
land  of  the  "  Mohicans,*'  he  found,  to  hiss* 
an  ordinary-eised  tree.    He  says,  "There 
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we  wart,  dragging  oar  weary  limbs  after 
ms,  to  discover  what  for '  diametre'  we  ought 
to  have  read  *  circumference. ' "  (I  wish 
the  erratom  had  been  in  his  book  instead 
of  mine.) 

From  Freyburg  to  Lausanne  by  rail  (re- 
cently finished). 

Tjmtmnmr,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of 
Vend,  contains  21,000  inhabitants,  and  one 
of  the  beat  hotels,  both  as  regards  position 
and  comfort,  in  Switzerland — Hdtel  Gibbon, 
named  alter  the  great  historian,  whose  for- 
mer garden  is  now  attached  to  this  hotel, 
and  where,  on  the  27th  of  Jane,  1787,  be- 
tween the  hours  of  11  and  12  o'clock  at 
light,  he  wrote  the  last  line  of  the  last  page 
of  his  History  of  Rome.  The  view  from 
the  summer-houses  at  the  back  of  the  hotel 
is  most  grand  and  romantic. 

Here  oft  sat  Voltaire,  as  well  as  Gibbon, 
to  watch  "  clear,  placid  Leman." 

M Lausanne!  and  Forney!  ye  have  been  the 
abodes 
Of  saunas  which  unto  you  bequeathed  a  name  ;• 
Mortals  who  sought,  and  found  by  dangerous 

roads, 
A  path  to  perpetuity  and  fame. 
They  were  gigantic  minds,  and  their  steep  aim 
Was,  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubts  to  pile 
Thought*  which  should  call  down  thunder  and 

the  flame 
Of  Heaven,  again  aMaird,  if  Heaven  the  while 
Of  man  and  man's  research  could -deign  do  more 
than  smile.*1 

A  raw  days  may  be  spent  here  most  prof- 
itably, and  most  persons  would  prefer  mak- 
ing them  a  lifetime. 

The  son  of  Mr.  Sitter,  the  proprietor,  is 
most  attentive  to  guests,  and  speaks  En- 
glish fluently. 

Lausanne  is  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Gib- 
bon, distinguished  for  its  good  society,  and 
is  considered  a  most  desirable  place  of  res- 
idence. The  hotels  are  all  good,  and  by 
no  means  expensive.  Daring  the  winter 
season  the  charge  is  little  over  one  half  for 
permanent  boarders.  Those  who  have  vis- 
ited Lake  Leman  in  a  calm,  will  never  re- 
gret seeing  it  in  winter  in  a  storm.  It  is 
thus  described  by  Byron : 

"  The  sky  is  changed    and  such  a  change  1  Oh! 

night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous 

strong. 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman !    Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 

— --  i     i        ^- ■ -  -         ■  T         _ 

*  Gibbon  and  Voltaire. 


Leaps  the  live  thunder!    Mot  from  one  lone 

cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue ; 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud ! 

u  And  this  is  in  the  night— most  glorious  night ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !    Let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  I 
And  now  again  'tis  black;  and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain 
mirth,' 

As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's 
birth. 

"  Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way 
between 

Heights  which  appear  as  lovers'  who  have 
parted 

In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene 

That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken- 
hearted; 

Though  in  their  souls,  which  thus  each  other 
thwarted, 

Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 

Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and,  these 
departed, 

Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all  winters,  war  within  themselves  to 
wage. 

44  Now,  where  the  quick  Shone  thus  hath  cleft 
his  way, 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  has  ta'en  his 

stand ; 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play, 
And  fling  their  thunderbolts  from  hand  to 

hand, 
Flashing  and  cast  around :  of  all  the  band, 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath 

forked 
His  lightnings,  as  if  he  did  understand 
That  in  such  gats  as  desolation  worked, 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever  there- 
in lurked. 

"  Sky,  mountains,  rivet,  winds,  lake,  lightnings, 

ye! 
With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a 

soul. 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful ;  the  far 

roll 
Of  your  departing  voices  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless— if  I  rest 
But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempests  I  is  the  goal  ? 
Are  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breast, 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high 

nest?" 

The  principal  building  in  Lausanne  is 
the  Cathedral,  founded  about  the  close  of 
the  10th  century.  It  was  consecrated  by 
Gregory  X.,  in  presence  of  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg.  It  contains  some  very  line 
monuments.  The  principal  are,  Victor 
Amadeus  VIII.,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was 
elected  Pope  Felix  V.  at  the  Council  of 
Basle,  and  Otho  of  Grandson. 

From  the  Terrace,  formerly  the  cemetery 
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of  the  Cathedral,  a  splendid  view  of  the 
lake  and  the  Alps  of  Savoy  may  be  had. 
A  short  distance  from  the  Cathedral  stands 
the  Castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
bishops  of  Lausanne,  but  now  the  seat  of 
the  authorities  of  the  canton.  It  dates 
back  to  the  18th  century.  It  is  a  massive 
square  tower,  built  of  stone,  and  flanked  at 
its  angles  by  four  brick  towers. 

The  Museum,  which  contains  a  fine  col- 
lection of  shell-fish,  animals,  and  minerals, 
is  situated  in  the  basement  of  the  college. 
It  is  open  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Saturdays.  There  is  also  Arlavds  Muse- 
um, open  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Sat- 
urdays, from  11  to  3  o'clock.  It  contains 
a  small  assortment  of  pictures. 

The  Blind  Asylum,  one  of  the  best  organ- 
ized institutions  in  the  country,  owes  its 
existence  to  the  liberality  of  M.  Haldeman, 
a  rich  English  philanthropist  of  Swiss  ori- 
gin, who  has  a  charming  park  and  residence 
close  to  the  Lausanne,  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake.  Many  of  the  public  works  of 
Switzerland  are  indebted  to  the  liberality 
of  this  gentleman. 

The  house  of  Gibbon  is  one  of  the  great 
attractions  of  Lausanne. 

The  Signal,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  is  one  of  the  finest  spots  to  get  a 
most  complete  view  of  all  the  northern  and 
northwestern  shores  of  the  lake,  entwined 
with  the  picturesque  villages  and  smiling 
white  villas,  the  private  residences  of  many 
of  the  richest  citizens  of  Europe. 

At  the  cemetery  of  Pierre  de  Plain,  about 
two  miles  from  Lausanne,  John  Philip 
Kemble,  the  celebrated  tragedian,  is  buried. 
He  died  at  his  villa,  Beau  Site,  the  grounds 
of  which  had  been  laid  out  and  the  trees 
planted  by  his  own  hands. 

Ouchy,  the  port  of  Lausanne,  at  which 
the  steamers  touch  goin'g  to  Vevay,  Ville- 
neuve,  and  Geneva,  contains  a  new  hotel 
called  Beau-rivage,  800  feet  long,  four  sto- 
ries high,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
admirably  managed  houses  in  Europe. 

From  Lausanne  to  Vevay,  by  steamer, 
in  one  hour.    Fare  1  f .  20  c 

Vevay,  a  small  but  .very  attractive  town, 
containing  nearly  7000  inhabitants*  Hotel,. 
Trois  Couronnes.  The  pensions,  or  board- 
ing-houses, are  very  numerous,  and  one 
can  be  accommodated  at  almost  any  price 
from  three  to  eight  franca.  The  exceeding 
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beauty  of  Vevay  keeps  these  houses  fall 
nearly  the  entire  season.  The  drives  and 
excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are 
delightful. 


A  short  distance  from  Vevay  is  the  town 
of  Cfarow,  which  commands  one  of  the  best 
views  over  the  lake.  It  is  romantically 
described  by  Rousseau,  and  immortalized 
by  Byron: 

"  Clarent,  sweet  Clarens,  birthplace  of  deep 

loveP' 

M.  Mirabaud,  a  banker  of  Geneva,  hat 
a  most  beautiful  villa  here,  A  abort  dis- 
tance from  this,  notice  a  pretty  little  forest 
of  chestnut-trees,  considered  the  bosquet  de 
Julie  of  Rousseau.  A  abort  distance  far- 
ther along  the  lake  we  find  the  village  of 
Montreta:  a  small  village,  beautifully  sit- 
uated on  a  hill,  and  celebrated  for  the 
number  of  its  pensions,  or  boarding-houses, 
frequented  by  foreigners  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  According  to  statistics,  there 
are  less  deaths  here  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  in  any  other  village  in 
the  world. 

Quite  near  to  this  is  the  Hotel  Byron, 
where  travelers  visiting  the  Castle  of  GhU~ 
lon  generally  stop.  Its  situation  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  Switzerland.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  large  park,  and  is  ad- 
mirably conducted  by  the  same  proprietor 
(Mr.  Gustavo  Wolff)  as  the  UEcm  ds 
Geneve. 

One  of  the  principal  of  the  nmnerons  ex- 
cursions from  Montrenx  is  that  to  the  Cas- 
tle of  Chillon,  immortalized  by  Byzonin  his 
' '  Prisoner  of  Chillon.'1  His  name  nay  be 
seen  here  cut  in  the  pillars  in  connection 
with  those  of  Eugene  Sue,  Victor  Hugo, 
and  George  Sand.  Bonivard,  prior  of  SL 
Victor,  in  his  endeavors  to  free  the  Genoese 
from  the  tyranny  of  Charles  V.  of  Savoy, 
became  very  obnoxious  to  that  monarch, 
who  had  him  seized  secretly  and  conveyed 
to  the  Castle  of  Chillon,  where  for  six  long 
years  he  was  confined  in  a  dungeon.  The 
floor  round  the  pillar  to  which  he  was 
chained  is  much  worn,  and  the  ring  in  As 
pillar  may  still  be  seen. 

"  Eternal  spirit  of  the  chainlets  mind! 
Brightest  in  dangerous  liberty  thou  art, 
For  there  thy  habitation  is  the  heart— 
The  heart,  which  love  of  thee  alone  can  bod ; 
And  where  thy  wm»  to  fetters  are  consigned— 
To  fetters,  and  the  damp  vault's  daytee  gkw&» 
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Their  country  conquers  with  their  martyrdom, 
And  Freedom's  fame  finds  wings  on  every  wind. 

Chlllon !  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place, 
And  thy  sad  floor  an  altar ;  for  'twas  trod 

Until  his  very  step*  have  left  a  trace 
Worn,  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were  a  sod. 

By  Bonivard !    May  none  these  marks  efface ! 
For  they  appeal  from  tyranny  to  God. 

"Lake  Leman  lies  fay  Chillon's  walls ; 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow; 
Thm  much  the  fathomed  line  was  sent 
From  Chillon's  enow-white  battlement* 
Which  round  nbout  the  wave  enthrals. 
A  double  dungeon — wall  and  wave 
Have  made— and  like  a  living  grave, 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 

The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay, 
We  heard  it  ripple  night  and  day ; 
Bounding  o'er  our  heads  it  knocked ; 
And  1  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 
Wash  through  the  bars  when  winds  were  high 
And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky ; 
And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rocked, 
And  I  have  felt  it  shake  unahoek'd, 
Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free." 

In  1536,  when  the  cantons  of  Vaud  and 
Geneva  had  obtained  their  independence, 
the  Castle  of  Chillon  resisted  for  a  long 
time,  but  it  was  eventually  captured  by  the 
Bernese,  aided  by  a  flotilla  from  Geneva. 
Bonivard  and  the  other  captives  obtained 
their  liberty.  Byron  beautifully  describes 
the  effects  of  his  imprisonment : 
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It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days — 

I  kept  no  count,  I  took  no  note — 
I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise, 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote ; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I  asked  not  why,  I  seeked  not  where, 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
Fettered  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I  learned  to  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  appeared  at  last, 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
A  hermitage  .and  all  my  own! 
And  half  I  felt  as  they  were  come 
To  tear  me  from  a  second  home ; 
With  spiders  I  had  friendship  made, 
And  watched  them  in  their  sullen  trade; 
Had  seen  the  mice  by  moonlight  play, 
And  why  should  I  feel  less  than  they  f 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 
And  1,  the  monarch  of  each  race, 
Had  power  to  kill;  yet,  strange  to  tell, 
In  quiet  we  had  learned  to  dwell ! 
My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 
So  much  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are:  even  I 
Regained  my  freedom  with  a  sigh." 

There  are  now  two  routes  open  to  Ger- 
many and  the  Tyrol,  or  to  the  Rhine  Val- 
ley: that  just  described,  via  Lausanne, 
Freyburg,  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Schaffhau- 
sen,  which  is  the  best,  and  most  direct  to 
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the  Tyrol ;  or  via  Berne,  01  ten,  and  Basle, 
which  is  the  most  direct  to  Baden  and 
Baden  and  the  German  watering-places  on 
the  Rhine;  and  that  by  Lake  Neuchatel 
and  Bienne.  We  would  most  decidedly  say 
don't  take  this  last,  for  two  reasons :  There 
is  nothing  to  see  on  the  way,  and  you  have 
neither  protection  for  life  nor  property  on 
that  railroad,  and  baggage-checks  are  worth 
so  much  chaff  in  case  your  baggage  is  lost 
or  stolen,  which  is  very  likely,  neither  the 
employes  nor  employers  having  ever  been 
accused  of  honesty. 

The  author  knows  of  one  instance  where 
an  American  traveler  was  most  shamefully 
maltreated  by  some  ten  of  the  employes, 
his  baggage  having  been  stolen  in  the 
mean  time :  this  because  he  would  not  al- 
low two  Americans,  an  elderly  lady  and 
gentleman,  to  be  swindled  by  one  of  the 
company's  clerks.  Our  consul  at  Basle 
kept  the  baggage-check  for  years,  but  never 
could  obtain  any  satisfaction. 

Basle  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  is  the  capital  of  the  canton,  and  con- 
tains 89,000  inhabitants ;  the  principal  ho- 
tel (and  a  very  fine  one  it  is),  Troit  JRois, 
overlooking  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
city  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  one  of 
considerable  importance,  but  it  has  sadly 
degenerated.  It  contains  a  fine  cathedral, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  wtioersity. 

A  very  singular  custom  formerly  pre- 
vailed in  Basle,  viz.,  of  keeping  their  clocks 
one  hour  in  advance  of  those  of  other  cities 
of  Europe.  Various  reasons  are  given  for 
this  curious  habit,  which  was  a  part  of  the 
religion  of  the  people.  One  reason  was, 
that  they  were  lazier  than  other  people, 
and  adopted  this  custom  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  themselves  up  to  time.  Another, 
that  the  attempt  of  an  enemy  to  surprise 
the  city  was  defeated  by  the  town  clock 
striking  one  instead  of  twelve t  the  con- 
spirators in  the  town,  thinking  they  were 
an  hour  too  late,  failed  to  keep  their  ap- 
pointment. The  citizens,  in  grateful  rec- 
ollection of  the  event,  ever  after  kept  the 
clock  an  hour  ahead  of  time.  Another 
reason  was,  that  the  clock  was  struck  by 
lightning}  and  the  hands  forced  forward, 
and  the  superstition  of  the  people  refused 
to  have  them  changed.  Perhaps  the  qual- 
ity- of  the  clocks  had  something  to  do  with 
the  origin.  For  the  last  sixty  years,  how* 
ever,  they  seem  to  have  gone  all  right, 
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The  New  Museum  contains  some  of  Hol- 
bein the  younger's  paintings.  The  Bath- 
house and  Arsenal  will  repay  a  visit. 

If  going  to  Schaffhausen  and  the  Falls 
of  the  Rhine  instead  of  going  to  Basle, 
where  there  is  little  to  see,  take  the  cars  for 
Zurich  at  Olten,  railroad  all  the  way  to 
Schaffhausen.  On  arriving  at  the  town 
take  the  omnibus — fare  1  fr. — or  carriage 
to  the  Schtceizerhof,  about  twenty  minutes' 
drive.  The  position  of  this  hotel,  which  is 
one  of  the.  best  in  Switzerland,  is  most 
magnificent.  It  was  formerly  the  Hotel 
Webber.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Kiver  Rhine,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  kills,  at  a  height  of  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  Prepare 
to  spend  a  few  days  here ;  you  will  cer- 
tainly enjoy  them. 

One  of  the  best  positions  to  get  a  fine 
view  of  the  falls  is  in  the  garden  attached 
to  the  Castle  of  Laufen,  en  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  immediately  opposite  the  Schwei- 
aerhof  Hotel ;  cross  in  the  ferry-boat ;  fare 
half  a  franc.  The  castle  and  grounds  be- 
long to  a  private  family,  but,  in  virtue  of  a 
contract  with  the  canton  of  Zurich,  stran- 
gers are  permitted  to  visit  the  castle  and 
grounds ;  fee  one  franc.  Visit  the  wood- 
en balcony  which  almost  overhangs  this 
rush  of  waters,  and  there  realize  the  stu- 
pendous impetus  the  river  has  secured  in 
its  numerous  descents  above  the  falls.  The 
actual  fall  is  about  sixty  feet.  The  water 
is  divided  into  three  shoots  by  two  pillars 
of  rock  in  the  centre,  and  reminds  one  of 
Niagara  on  a  small  scale.  Visit  the  Castle 
of  Worth,  and  view  the  scene  through  the 
camera  obscura :  the  effect  is  most  pleas* 
ing.  The  largest  body  of  water  falls  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June  and  July.  Al- 
though this  is  one  of  the  finest  falls  in  Eu- 
rope, don't  expect  to  see  a  Niagara ;  yet 
the  general  landscape  is  superior  to  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls. 

A  short  distance  below  the  falls,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  is  the  hotel  Schloss 
Lou/en. 

Should  you  put  up  in  the  town  ot  Schaff- 
hausen, the  hotel  Krone  is  the  best. 

Schaffhausen  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  about  two  miles  above 
the  falls:  it  contains  9000  inhabitants. 
It  is  distinguished  particularly  for  its  an- 
tique houses,  none  of  which  having  been 
destroyed  by  lire  for  centuries.  The  tur- 
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rets,  the  singular  conformation  of  the  roofr 
of  the  houses,  the  wall  which  surround*  it 
on  the  land  side,  the  fine  old  Castle  o/Mm* 
nolh,  and  antique  doors,  all  tend  to  give 
to  Schaffhausen  a  most  singular  and  pic- 
turesque appearance.  It  contains  little  to 
detain  the  traveler.  The  principal  build* 
ing  is  the  Cathedral,  erected  between  the 
11th  and  14th  centuries :  it  is  particularly 
noted  for  the  solidity  of  its  construction. 
Its  interior  is  much  disfigured  by  renova- 
tions, but  its  cloisters  are  well  preserved. 
Notice  the  inscription  on  its  immense  clock, 
which  dates  back  nearly  four  centuries: 
"  Vivos  voco,  mortuos  plango,  falgnm 
frango"  (I  call  the  living,  I  mourn  the 
dead,  I  break  the  lightning).  See  Schil- 
ler's poems. 

The  Cattle  o/Murmoih,  erected  in  1564  to 
give  employment  to  the  poor  during  a  sea- 
son of  famine,  is  a  singular  specimen  of 
fortification.  Its  form  was  proposed  by 
Albert  Durer.  It  is  provided  with  curious 
bomb-proof  casemates,  and  the  walls  of  its 
tower  are  eighteen  feet  thick.  The  town 
dates  back  to  the  eighth  century.  It  was 
conquered  by  Austria  in  1881,  but  declared 
its  independence  in  1415.  The  origin  of 
the  town  is  from  schiffhausen  (ship- 
houses),  it  being  the  principal  depot  for 
goods  passing  from  Switzerland  to  Ger- 
many. The  houses  were  built  here  for  the 
protection  of  the  boats  in  loading  and  un- 
loading. Muller,  the  historian,  was  born 
here  in  1752 :  many  of  his  manuscripts  are 
in  the  public  library.  Here  also  may  be 
seen  a  model  of  the  famous  wooden  bridge 
(one  span  of  which  was  865  feet)  destroy- 
ed by  the  French  under  Oudinot  in  1799L 
The  present  bridge  was  erected  in  1843. 
Visit  the  splendid  promenade  of  Fasistaub, 
which  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Rhine. 

Schaffhausen  to  Constance,  by  railroad  or 
steam-boat — we  would  decidedly  recom- 
mend the  steamer — time,  by  steamer  as- 
cending the  river,  7  hours;  descending 
from  Constance  to  Schaffhausen,  half  that 
time.  If  in  a  hurry,  take  the  cars :  by  the 
steamer  you  pass  the  Chateau  o/Arenihaf, 
the  former  residence  of  Queen  Hortenss, 
ex-queen  of  Holland,  and  mother  of  Napo- 
leon III.,  and  where  that  monarch  plotted 
the  revolution  of  France  which  resulted  in 
the  Strasburg  disaster.  It  was  bought  by 
a  native  of  Neuchatel  in  IMS  for  $320,000; 
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but  has  since  been  purchased  by  the  em- 
peror. This  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots 
on  the  Rhine.  Between  here  and  Con- 
stance we  pass  the  celebrated  Castle  o/Gott- 
lieben,  once  the  prison  of  those  noted  re- 
formers, John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
Pope  John  XXII.,  who  was  the  instrument 
in  their  imprisonment,  was  himself  confined 
here  by  the  order  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance. 

A  very  elegant  new  iron  bridge  across 
the  Rhine  at  Constance  has  recently  been 
constructed,  over  which  the  railway  runs 
to  Schaff  hausen,  and  under  which  our  boat 
proceeds  to  the  dock  at 

Constance,  a  very  ancient  but  decayed 
city,  which  formerly  boasted  50,000  inhab- 
itants, now  reduced  to  6500 :  principal  ho- 
tels, Ueeki  and  AdUr.  Although  situated 
on  the  Swiss  side  of  the  lake,  it  belongs  to 
the  duchy  of  Baden,  having  been  ceded  by 
Austria  in  1805. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Munster  of  Constance, 
is  a  fine  Gothic  structure,  founded  in  1048 ; 
was  rebuilt  at  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  century.  It  was  in  this  cathedral 
that  John  Huss  was  condemned.  Robert 
Hallam,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  president  of 
the  English  delegation  which  condemned 
him  to  be  burnt,  is  buried  in  front  of  the 
high  altar.  The  place  is  pointed  out  by  a 
brass  plate  where  Huss  stood  when  receiv- 
ing the  sentence.  Notice  the  bas-reliefs 
on  the  doors  of  the  principal  entrance. 
There  are  twenty  compartments,  repre- 
senting scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Savior. 
Make  the  ascent  of  the  tower :  the  view  is 
magnificent.  Examine  the  relics  in  the 
sacristy. 

The  ancient  convent  of  the  Dominicans, 
situated  on  a  small  island  connected  with 
the  town  by  a  bridge,  is  noted  as  the  place 
of  confinement  of  Huss :  it  is  now  used  as 
a  store-house.  The  Salle  de  la  Douane, 
erected  in  1888,  contains  numerous  Roman, 
Germanic,  and  Huss  relics ;  fee  1  fir.  This 
building  is  particularly  interesting  from 
being  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  famous 
Council  at  Constance,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  general 
councils,  to  which  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
declared  to  be  amenable.  The  Council 
first  proceeded  to  dispose  of  three  popes — 
John  XXII.,  Gregory  II.,  and  Benedict  X. 
They  then  elected  Martin  V.,  settling  the 
variances  that  had  disturbed  the  Church 


for  forty  years.  A  dark  blot  will,  howev- 
er, forever  rest  on  the  memory  of  the  Com*, 
cil  for  their  treachery  in  arresting  John 
Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  after  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Council,  the  Emperor  Siguv 
mund,  had  promised  to  give  the  former 
safe-conduct  out  of  the  reach  of  his  sue* 
mies.  Huss  was  treacherously  seized,  con* 
demned,  and  burnt  at  the  stake  on  the  6th 
July,  1415,  and  Jerome  on  the  80th  May 
the  following  year.  The  works  of  Wicliffe 
were  condemned  to  be  burnt.  The  Coun- 
cil consisted  of  over  400  of  the  greatest 
magnates  and  scholars  of  the  Continent,  in- 
cluding emperors,  popes,  cardinals,  bish- 
ops, and  archbishops.  The  sittings  con- 
tinued four  years,  from  1414  to  1418.  The 
place  where  Huss  suffered  martyrdom,  a 
short  distance  from  the  city,  is  still  pointed 
out:  also  the  house  in  Paul's  Strasse  in 
which  he  lodged,  and  which  contains  a 
likeness  of  this  celebrated  theologian  in  re- 
lief on  the  wall. 

Boats  leave  Constance  for  Lindau,  Fried- 
erichshausen,  and  Bregenz  several  times 
every  day.  The  whole  fare  from  Schaff- 
hausen  to  Bregenz,  9  fr.  80  c. 

Lake  Constance  is  the  largest  of  the 
German  lakes,  thirty-five  miles  long  by 
eight  wide.  At  its  greatest  depth  it  is 
nearly  one  thousand  feet  deep.  The  Rhine 
enters  it. at  the  southeast,  and  issues  from 
it  at  the  northwest.  Its  banks  are  noted 
for  their  great  fertility,  abounding  in  vine- 
yards, corn-fields,  and  orchards,  with  hand- 
some villas  and  smiling  villages. 

At  Romanshorn  you  usually  change  boats. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  railroad  from 
this  point  to  Zurich  the  travel  has  been 
very  great.  Many  persons  coming  from 
the  Rhine  enter  Switzerland  via  Stuttgart, 
Ulm,  and  Friederichshausen ;  also  those 
coming  from  Munich  via  Augsburg  and 
Lindau,  and  vice  versa.  Travelers  coming 
up  the  Rhine  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
Switzerland  we  would  strongly  recom- 
mend, after  visiting  Baden-Baden,  to  go 
back  to  the  Bruchsal  Station  and  visit 
Stuttgart,  one  of  the  most  interesting  cit- 
ies in  Europe ;  then  Ulm  to  Friederichs- 
hausen. The  distance  to  Zurich  is  not 
much  greater  than  by  Basle,  but  the  inter- 
est immeasurably  so. 

Lindau — Bairtscherhof  hotel,  near  the 
landing,  very  good :  here  you  disembark 
if  on  your  way  to  Munich.    This  small  and 
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strongly-fortified  town,  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  is  very  beautifully 
situated  on  two  small  islands  in  Lake  Con- 
stance, and  connected  with  the  shore  by 
long  wooden  bridges.  On  your  right  as 
you  enter  the  harbor,  an  immense  Bavarian 
lion,  sitting  on  his  hinder  legs,  greets  you 
with  any  thing  bat  a  welcoming  smile. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance  there 
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is  a  high  watch-tower  and  light-bouse.  On 
the  port  there  is  a  monument  to  Maximil- 
ian II.,  erected  in  1856,  after  the  model  of 
Holbig :  it  rests  on  a  pedestal,  the  sides 
of  which  are  ornamented  with  the  coats  of 
arms  of  different  cities,  and  figures  repre- 
senting Navigation,  Industry,  Commerce, 
and  the  Arts. 
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The  Tyrol  is  tone  of  the  provinces  of 
Austria,  and  ia  mountainous  throughout. 
It  extends  from  Upper  Austria,  across4be 
ranges  of  the  Eastern  Alps,  to  the  Lake  of 
Qarda  upon  the  Italian  aide  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  embraces  the  upper  portions  .of 
the  valley  of  the  rivers  Inn  and  Adige. 
Many  of  the  higher  summits  of  the  Alps 
are  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Tyr- 
ol. Among  the  moat  notorious  are  those 
of  the  Dfei-herrn  Spits,  the  Ortler  Spits, 
and  the  Gross  Glockner,  or  Big  Bell.  The 
celebrated  Brenner  Pass,  which  leads  from 
Innspruck  to  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  is 
within  Its  territory ;  and  the  Pass  of  Stel- 
vio,  the  highest  carriage-road  in  the  world, 
is  on  its  border. 

The  best  season  to  make  the  different 
excursions  through  the  Tyrol  is  July  and 
August  for  the  northern  frontier,  Septem- 
ber and  October  for  the  southern. 

The  best  gold  coin  to  take  to  the  Tyrol 
is  napoleons:  it  is  much  better  known 
than  English  sovereigns.  The  coins  of 
Bavaria  and  Austria  both  pass  current  in 
the  Tyrol.  The  Austrian  florin  or  gulden 
equals  50  c.  U.  S.,  and  the  Bavarian  florin 
or  golden  equals  40  c.  U.  S.  Accounts 
are  generally  kept  in  convention  munz, 
marked  G.  M.,  which  indicates  that  there 
are  only  60  kreutzers  in  the  gulden,  where- 
as, in  common  usage,  there  are  72.  The 
tourist,  when  he  is  paying  kreutsers  away 
and  getting  guldens  exchanged,  had  bet- 
ter infer  that  the  reckoning  is  made  72  kr. 
to  the  gulden.  Austria  has  recently  adopt- 
ed a  new  monetary  system  (the  decimal). 
but  there  is  no  coin  to  correspond  to  it. 
Thus,  the  new  florin  (50  c.  U.  S.)— 100 
kreutsers,  which  equals  two  thirds  of  the 
Prussian  thaler.  Accounts  in  the  Tyrol 
are  mostly  kept  in  the  old  style,  60  kr.  —  1 
florin  C.  M. 

The  gold  coin  used  is  worth  as  follows j 

Sovereign =10  gulden.  Napoleon  =8 
golden.  The  Friedrich  d'Or=8  gulden 
and  10  kreutzers,  G.  M. 

The  silver  coin  are  "zwanzigers"  or 
**liie"=16f  c.  U.  S.  cur.,  and  pieces  of  6 
kreutzers = 6  c.  U.  S.  cur. 

The  copper  coins  are  pieces  of  •*  1  kreub» 
,"  "}  kreutzer,"  "±  kreutzer,"  and  1 


pfenning.  Paper  is  the  principal  currency. 
The  notes  in  general  use  are  one,  two,  Ave, 
and  ten  gulden.  When  leaving  the  Tyrol, 
be  certain  and  get  either  gold  or  silver 
(say  francs)  for  any  money  you  have  left 
in  Austrian  coin,  or  else  you  will  lose  con- 
siderable in  discounts. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  your  pass- 
port has  the  requisite  vises,  else  you  will 
surely  get  into  trouble  with  the  authori- 
ties. 

Guides  are  not  requisite  in  the  Tyrol, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  when  mak- 
ing the  ascent  of  the  Gross  Glockner,  cross- 
ing Monte  Gavia,  between  Kals  and  Heili- 
gen  Bint,  and  to  the  Pasterze  Glacier.  The 
best  guides  may  be  obtained  at  Innspruck 
or  Bregenz.  The  regular  price  is  2  florins 
per  day,  and  a  small  pour  oosre,  although 
there  is  no  fixed  tariff  as  in  Switzerland. 

The  most  comfortable  manner  for  fami- 
lies or  parties  to  travel  through  the  Tyrol 
is  by  vetturino — they  are  very  comfortable, 
and  good  horses  may  be  obtained — or  bet- 
ter still  with  one's  own  carriage  and  post- 
horses.  There  is  next  the  teperatAoagm, 
which  belongs  to  the  postal  establishment, 
and  is  cheaper  than  the  vetturino :  a  parly 
of  four  persons  may  engage  it,  but,  being 
covered,  it  is  very  hot  and  dusty  in  the 
summer.  Then  comes  the  eilvxigtn,  or 
mail-coach,  which  runs  upon  all  the  prin- 
cipal roads  and  thoroughfares,  and  is  quite 
roomy  and  expeditious.  The  omnibus,  or 
stcUwagen,  is  very  slow  and  very  cheap, 
running  daily  over  all  the-principal  roads, 
holding  from  ten  to  twelve  persons:  it 
travels  about  five  miles  per  hour,  at  from 
six  to  nine  kreutzers  per  mile ;  it  also  con- 
tains a  coupe,  holding  three  persons ;  the 
centre  individual  can  see  but  little.  To 
study  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple this  is  the  conveyance,  but  a  man  must 
be  sure  proof  against  tobacco  smoke.  Ev- 
ery man  and  boy  in  the  Tyrol  smokes,  and 
smokes  all  the  time,  and  smokes  the  poor- 
i  est  kind  of  tobacco ;  consequently,  when 
|  an  omnibus  is  very  fall  on  a  hot  day,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  see  the  dust  for  the 
smoke,  or  the  smoke  for  the  dust,  most  peo- 
ple would  prefer  a  higher  priced  convey- 
ance.    In  fact,  if  you  want  to  carry  on  an 
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active  flirtation  with  one  of  the  female  beau- 
ties of  the  Tyrol,  it  is  folly  as  safe  as  pass- 
ing through  a  tunnel. 

The  author  received  the  following  prices, 
recently  adopted,  from  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment, being  much  led  astray  by  follow- 
ing an  English  guide-book:  For  one  horse, 
per  post,  1  florin  70  kr. ;  pour  boire  for  pos- 
tillion per  German  mile  (5  English  miles), 
85  kr. ;  one  place  in  the  eilwagen  per  Ger- 
man mile,  56  kr. ;  one  place  in  the  eilwagen 
from  Bregenz  to  Innsprnck,  16  fl.  10  kr. ; 
one  seperat-eilwagen,  per  post,  7  fl.  52  kr. ; 
one  seperat-eilwagen  to  Innspruck,  4  places, 
98fl.47kr. 

The  language  spoken  in  the  north  of 
Tyrol  is  the  German,  that  in  the  south  the 
Italian. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  particular  dress  peculiar  to  the 
peasantry  of  the  Tyrol,  as  it  varies  so  much 
in  the  different  Thais  or  valleys.  The  men 
generally  wear  brown  jackets,  breeches  to 
the  knee,  stockings  from  about  two  inches 
below  the  breeches  to  the  ankle,  but  no  far- 
ther; the  feet  are  covered  with  immense 
thick  shoes ;  the  hats  partake  of  the  Italian 
brigand  style,  high  black  velvet,  ornament- 
ed with  a  cock's  feather  or  bunch  of  flow- 
ers ;  and  sooner  expect  to  meet  a  dog  with- 
out his  tail  than  a  Tyrolese  without  his 
porcelain  pipe,  and  blue  or  red  umbrella. 
The  females  usually  wear  short  dark  pet- 
ticoats, stuff  jackets,  and  gray  or  green 
stockings,  a  Leghorn  hat  with  an  immense 
brim,  a  velvet  cap  like  the  males,  or  a  loose 
handkerchief,  never  forgetting  that  interm- 
inable red  or  blue  umbrella. 

In  addition  to  our  direct  route  through 
the  Tyrol  to  Munich  via  Bludenz,  Stuben, 
Landeck,  and  Innspruck,  there  are  several 
others  which  are  very  interesting,  vis. : 

L  From  Bregma  to  Venice  in  seven  dags, 
viz.,  via  Landeck,  Finstermunz  Pass,  Mais, 
Trafoi,  Meran,  and  Botzen,  in  six  days. 
From  Botzen  by  rail  in  Ave  hours  to  Vero- 
na, and  three  and  a  half  hours  to  Venice. 

2.  Next,  from  Trafoi  to  the  Baths  of  Bor- 
mio,  Tirano,  Sondrio,  to  Varenna,  in  seven 
days.     See  1st  excursion. 

8.  From  Botzen  to  Sterzing,  and  over 
the  Brenner  Pass,  in  eight  days  from  Bre- 
genz.    See  1st  excursion. 

4.  If  wishing  to  return  to  Switzerland, 
not  visiting  Munich,  in  ten  days  the  follow- 
ing excursion  can  be  made :  From  Bregenz 
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to  Varenna  in  seven  days.  See  2d  excur- 
sion. From  Varenna  to  Chiavenna,  over 
the  Splugen  Pass,  via  Mala,  Thusis,  and 
Coire,  by  rail  to  Zurich. 

5.  From  Bregenz  via  Landeck,  Finster- 
munz Pass,  Stelvio,  Bormio,  Bernini  Pass, 
th%  Glaciers,  Julier  Pass,  Tiefenkasten,  to 
Coire. 

We  shall  describe  in  detail  the  two  prin- 
cipal routes.  The  first,  direct  from  Bre- 
genz to  Innspruck,  via  Feldkireh,  the  Arte* 
berg  Pass,  and  Landeck ;  time  three  days. 
The  other,  which  will  give  the  traveler  a 
very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Tyrol,  is 
from  Bregenz  by  the  Arleberg  Pass  to  Lan- 
deck, over  the  Finstermunz  Pass  to  Meran 
and  Botzen,  and  via  Sterzing  across  the 
Brenner  Pass  to  Innspruck.  From  thence 
to  Munich  via  Salzburg,  by  rail,  through 
one  of  the  loveliest  valleys  in  Europe. 

The  roads  over  all  these  routes  are  very 
good,  and  can  be  traveled  with  vettnrino; 
single  travelers  by  eilwagen  or  omnibus. 

Bregenz,  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of 
Lake  Constance,  contains  8000  inhabitants. 
HdtelcTAutriche,  on  the  lake,  the  best.  The 
landlord,  who  was  formerly  a  guide,  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  Tyrol,  and  will  pro* 
cure  guides,  horses,  and  vetturino  for  yon. 

The  principal  trade  of  Bregenz.  is  export- 
ing wooden  houses,  which  are  made  by-  the 
peasants  in  the  valley,  and  brought  here  in 
pieces.  There  are  several  Roman  ruins  to 
be  seen  in  and  around  the  city.  It  was  in 
this  vicinity  that  Tiberius  and  Drasus 
fought  the  Vindeltcians,  having  conveyed 
an  army  of  Romans  across  the  Lake  Con- 
stance by  means  of  a  fleet  constructed  on 
its  banks. 

After  ascending  the  hill  of  Gebhardtberg, 
or  Schlossberg,  where  may  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  the  Counts  of  Mont- 
fort,  a  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  of 
Lake  Constance  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try may  be  obtained.  After  passing  the 
town  of  Dornbirn,  which  contains  7000  in- 
habitants— nearly  all  of  whom  are  employ- 
ed making  wooden  houses,  and  the  pretty 
town  of  IfokenemSy  we  arrive  at  /eUfcardL 
HStel  Port  and  Engel  Gabriel.  This  town 
is  a  natural  fortress  inclosed  by  mount- 
ains, and  was  formerly  the  key  to  this  side 
of  the  Tyrol,  and  guarded  by  the  ancient 
castle  of  Schattenberg.  The  town  is  pret- 
tily situated  on  the  River  HI;  contains 
some  1700  inhabitants.    There  are  several 
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oil  and  cotton  mflla.  A  defile  near  here 
has  been  frequently  the  theatre  of  bloody 
combats  between  the  French  and  Austrian*. 
In  1799,  after  the  intrenchments  of  Feld- 
kirch  had  been  taken  by  the  French,  Mas- 
sena,  the  French  general,  advanced  on  the 
town,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  Austrians. 
The  same  event  happened  to  the  French 
general  Molitor  a  year  later. 

After  passing  the  towns  oiBludenz  and 
JDakuu,  we  arrive  at  Stuben,  at  the  western 
base  of  the  Arlberg.  H6td  Post.  This 
town  is  the  line  which  separates  Vorarl- 
berg  from  the  Tyrol.  From  here  the  af- 
fluents of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  take  their 
separate  courses.  We  now  approach  the 
summit  of  the  pass  by  a  winding  road,  con- 
structed by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  and 
mrrive  atthe  Hospice  of  8t.  Christopher.  The 
founder  of  this  charitable  institution  was 
once  a  poor  cowherd,  who  formed  the  be- 
nevolent design  of  erecting  this  building  for 
the  protection  of  travelers,  who  frequent- 
ly perished  in  the  snow-storms  in  cross- 
ing the  pass.  He  made  a  tour  through  Eu- 
rope for  the  purpose  of  collecting  subscrip- 
tions, and  has  been  the  means  of  saving 
hundreds  of  lives.  Snow  often  lies  on  the 
mad  in  the  winter  season  to  a  depth  of 
twenty-five  feet.  We  saw  it  six  feet  deep 
as  early  as  September  in  186*2. 

St.  Anton — HStel  Rechung,  very  comfort- 
able, where  travelers  stop  for  the  night. 
The  scenery  of  this  neighborhood  is  highly 
interesting.  The  hills  and  mountains  are 
mostly  covered  with  forests  of  fir,  and  stud- 
ded and  relieved  by  villages  and  fine  old 
castles. 

After  passing  the  village  of  Flinch,  no- 
tice the  picturesquely  situated  Castle  of 
Wiesberg.  The  River  Rosanna,  along 
whose  lovely  banks  we  are  traveling,  here 
leaps  from  rock  to  rock,  forming  most  love- 
ly cascades. 

Landed: — hotels  Post  and  Schwarzcn 
Adler — built  on  both  sides  of  the  River 
Inn,  at  the  junction  of  the  three  roads,  viz., 
that  from  Innspruck ;  from  Bregenz,  and 
over  the  Finstermunz  Pass.  The  town  is 
mostly  surrounded  with  heights  which, 
with  their  castles  and  villas,  present  a  very 
beautiful  appearance.  In  this  vicinity,  in 
1809,  a  most  desperate  fight  took  place  be- 
tween the  Bavarians  and  Tyrolese,  in  which 
nearly  ten  thousand  of  the  former  were  cut 
to  pieces. 


[If  making  the  tour  over  the  Finster- 
munz Pass  to  Botzen  and  back  to  Inn- 
spruck, over  the  Brenner  Pass,  you  here 
turn  off  to  the  right.  This  route  we  shall 
describe  after  having  described  Innspruck.] 

Three  miles  from.  Landeck  we  pass  the 
ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Kronburg,  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  high  rock,  in  a  most  picturesque 
position. 

Imst — HStel  Post.  A  very  fine  town,  the 
houses  being  nearly  all  new,  the  town  hav- 
ing been  completely  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1822.  A  short  distance  from  Imst,  and  we 
arrive  at  the  village  of  BrennbucM,  where, 
in  1864,  the  King  of  Saxony  died  of  wounds 
received  from  the  feet  of  his  horses  after 
having  been  thrown  from  his  carriage.  In 
the  inn  where  he  died  the  following  inscrip- 
tion may  be  seen:  "Le  9  aout,  1864,  vers 
11  h.  du  matin,  S.  M.  Frederic  Augusts,  rol 
de  Saxe,  mourut  des  suite  de  Measures  re- 
cues  a  la  tele. • '  A  few  steps  from  the  town 
a  small  chapel  has  been  erected  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  accident  occurred.  This 
custom  will  be  noted  in  traversing  all  the 
roads  through  the  Tyrol.  The  uncertainty 
of  life  is  marked  in  every  direction.  Wher- 
ever a  fatal  accident  has  happened,  a  me- 
morial is  planted,  consisting  of  a  cross  or 
crucifix,  with  a  record  of  the  event,  and  a 
request  to  wayfarers  to  say  a  prayer  for  the 
good  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  there  are  numerous  crosses  set 
up  as  guide-posts  in  every  direction,  which 
expresses  the  true  devotional  and  religious 
feeling  which  exists  among  the  natives. 

Before  arriving  at  the  town  of  Silz,  we 
pass,  on  the  right,  the  ruins  of  the  Castle 
of  Petersburg,  the  birthplace  and  residence 
of  Margaret  of  Tyrol,  or  *«  Pouting  Meg," 
as  she  was  called,  who  was  the  last  of  the 
line  of  Tyrolean  princes.  She  married  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  took 
the  Tyrol  as  her  dowry. 

After  passing  Silz,  notice'  on  the  right 
the  monastery  of  Stams,  founded  by  the 
mother  of  Conradin,  who  was  beheaded  at 
Naples  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  took  the  title  of  King  of  the  Two  Sic- 
ilies, was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope, 
and  defeated  by  Charles  of  Anjou  in  his 
struggle  for  the  throne  of  Naples.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  his  mother  devoted  the 
money  she  had  collected  for  his  ransom  to 
the  founding  of  this  monastery.  The  church 
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contains  sevenl  objects  of  Interest.  In 
the  sepulchral  chapel  may  be  seen  the 
tombs  of  many  of  the  dukes  of  Tyrol.  The 
Emperor  Frederick  of  the  Empty  Purse,  and 
Bianca  Maria  Sforza,  second  wife  of  Max- 
imilian I.,  are  also  buried  here.  After  pass- 
ing the  small  village  of  Telfg,  we  arrive  at 
Zirl,  a  small  but  handsomely-situated  vil- 
lage, whence  the  ascent  of  the  Solsteia,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Inn- 
spruck,  is  made.  The  Solstein  is  nearly 
ten  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  wide-spreading  view  from  its 
summit  over  the  valleys  of  the  Inn  and 
Isar  is  most  glorious.  Twenty  minutes 
from  Zirl  and  wo  arrive  at  Martmuwandy 
a  perpendicular  buttress  of  the  Solstein 
mountain.  Nearly  one  thousand  feet  above 
the  road,  in  a  cave  in  the  face  of  the  rock, 
three  crucifixes  may  be  seen:  they  were 
erected  in  commemoration  of  a  miracle  sup- 
posed to  have  been  worked  during  the  life 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  Tho  tradi- 
tion is  that  the  emperor,  on  one  occasion 
when  out  hunting,  coming  too  near  the 
edge  of  the  precipice,  missed  his  footing 
and  fell  some  distance  down  the  precipice, 
but,  on  the  verge  of  the  perpendicular  rock, 
he  managed  to  arrest  his  headlong  career 
by  clinging,  head  downward,  to  a  ledge  of 
rock,  but  in  such  a  position  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  save  himself,  nor  could  any 
mortal  approach  him.  While  in  this  peril- 
ous situation  he  was  perceived  from  below, 
and  prayers  were  offered  up  for  his  soul  by 
the  cur£  of  Zirl.  At  the  moment  when 
the  Host  was  being  elevated  an  angel  ap- 
peared by  the  side  of  the  emperor,  just  as 
he  was  on  the  point  of  releasing  his  hold, 
his  strength  having  failed  him,  and  carried 
him  by  an  unknown  road  to  the  summit, 
so  say  the  natives ;  but  non-believers  in 
miracles  say  the  emperor  was  saved  by  a 
hunter  named  Zips,  who  had  fled  to  the 
mountains  to  escape  the  punishment  of 
poaching,  and  who  had  been  led  to  the 
same  spot  by  a  wounded  chamois.  Of 
course  Zips  was  forgiven,  and  loaded  with 
honors  and  rewards.  The  question  be- 
tween the  angel  and  Zips  is  still  undecided. 
IwirspRuoK  is  the  capital  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  contains  14,000  inhabitants:  hotels, 
D'Autriche  (the  best)  and  the  Goldne  Sonne. 
It  occupies  one  of  the  most  striking  situa- 
tions in  Europe,  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Inn,  and  nearly  inclosed  with  mountains 
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varying  from  six  to  tea  thonssnrt  fast 
in  height.  The  river  is  crossed  by  t*t 
bridges,  one  of  wood,  and  the  other  a  hand- 
some suspension  bridge  of  recent  construe, 
tkra.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1809,  the  for- 
mer of  the  two  was  the  scene  of  a  seogs> 
nary  struggle  between  the  Tyzolese  and  Be* 
varians,  in  which  the  latter  were  repulsed 
with  great  loss.  On  the  29th  of  May  and 
18th  of  August  of  the  same  year  thets 
combats  were  renewed  on  a  more  exten- 
sive scale,  but  every  time  with  the  suss 
effect. 

The  principal  object  of  attraction  in  Ins* 
spruck  is  the  tomb  of  Maximilian  I.  in  tat 
ffofkircke,  or  church  of  the  Frandsctat 
It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  splenssl 
monuments  in  Europe,  and  a  eight  of  it 
alone  will  repay  a  visit  to  the  Tyrol.  Tks 
monument  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  tht 
church,  and  consists  of  a  high  marble  sar- 
cophagus, on  which  the  effigy  of  Msximtt- 
ian  in  bronse  appears  kneeling.  The  stat* 
ue  is  by  Ludovko  del  Duca.  On  the  sMsl 
of  the  sarcophagus  are  24  reliefs  in  marble, 
representing  the  principal  events  in  the 
life  of  the  emperor.  No*.  8, 9, 10,  and  U 
are  considered  the  finest  specimens  of  Alex- 
ander Colin,  of  Mechlin,  who  execatad 
from  No.  1  to  20.  From  21  to  24  were  ex- 
ecuted by  Bernard  Abel,  of  Cologne.  No. 
8,  the  return  of  Margaret,  Maximilian's 
daughter,  from  France,  is  most  exquisitely 
executed.  These  skillfully  and  elaborate- 
ly  executed  specimens  of  bas-relief*  are 
considered  the  very  perfection  of  the  ark 
They  are  covered  with  screens,  which  wifl 
be  removed  by  the  sacristan,  who  will  ex- 
plain the  different  compartments,  and  will 
expect  a  fee  of  20  kr.  You  will  notics 
here,  as  you  must  have  noticed  in  assy 
other  parts  of  Europe,  that  the  guide,  after 
having  pointed  out  on  the  bas-reliefs  tat 
beads  of  some  of  the  spears  which  ara 
broken  off,  will  tell  you  it  was  the  Fresch 
Vandals  who  did  it.  Now,  as  many  of 
these  are  more  delicate  than  a  pipe-stem, 
we  only  wonder  how  they  could  have  bees 
so  well  preserved  for  so  long  a  time.  Iks 
fact  is,  had  the  French  wished  to  destroy 
such  works  of  art,  one  man  could  have  de- 
faced the  whole  in  five  minutes.  English 
guide-books  make  it  a  point  to  attribute 
all  damage  done  to  works  of  art  to  the  Van- 
dalism of  the  French,  and  parrot  sacris- 
tans and  guides  repeat  the  story ;  so  it  JSj 
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■II  over  Sptm,  wherever  a  stationery  work 
of  art  hie  suffered  any  damage,  however 
slight,  "  the  French  did  it ! "  Oar  experi- 
ence is  that  the  French  treated  their  ene- 
mies much  better  than  the  English  did 
their  allies ;  and  this  oft-repeated  story, 
"the  French  did  it,"  is  all  "  bosh !" 

Surrounding  die  monument  are  24  bronze 
statues,  of  the  heroic  size,  not  colossal,  and 
represent  principally  male  and  female 
members  of  the  house  of  Austria.  They 
were  modeled  during  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  16th  century,  and  are  most  exquisitely 
executed.  They  commence  with  Clovis 
of  France  and  end  with  Albert  II.,  em- 
peror of  Austria.  The  artists  were  Gregory 
Ldffler  and  the  brothers  Godl. 

The  sacristan  will  now  conduct  you  to 
the  Silver  Chapel,  so  named  from  a  statue 
of  the  Virgin  in  silver  which  it  contains. 
11k  altar-piece  is  of  the  same  metal.  It 
was  erected  by  Ferdinand  II.  while  living, 
as  a  mausoleum  for  himself  and  his  beauti- 
ful wife,  Philippine  Welser  of  Augsburg, 
who  was  considered  the  handsomest  woman 
of  her  day.  The  effigy  of  Ferdinand  is  of 
white  marble,  and  is  attributed,  as  well  as 
the  bas-reliefs  which  represent  the  princi- 
pal events  in  his  life,  to  Alexander  Colin. 
The  28  small  bronze  statues  of  saints  are 
supposed  to  represent  different  members  of 
the  house  of  Austria. 

On  your  left,  as  you  enter  the  church, 
notice  the  statue  or  monument  of  Andre 
Hofer.  His  remains  were  brought  from 
Mantua  in  1828,  where  he  had  been  shot 
by  order  of  Napoleon.  The* statue  is  by 
Sehaller,  and  represents  him  as  a  Tyrolese 
peasant,  wRh  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder  and  a 
banner  in  his  hand.  The  history  of  this 
patriot  is  short  and  exciting.  He  was  an 
innkeeper  on  the  River  Passer,  near  Meran, 
when,  in  1808,  Austria  declared  war  against 
France,  and,  being  a  man  of  fine  address, 
noted  lor  his  honesty,  piety,  and  eloquence* 
he  soon  gained  complete  command  over  the 
passions  of  his  countrymen,  who,  under  his 
leadership,  drove  in  a  single  year  the  ene- 
mies of  his  country  five  times  from  her 
lovely  valleys.  In  July,  1809,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  armistice  of  Znaim,  the  Aus- 
trian troops  withdrew  from  the  Tyrol,  leav- 
ing  the  inhabitants  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Hofer  was  appointed  leader  of  all 
the  forces.  The  following  month  the 
French  were  defeated  in  attempting  to 
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cross  the  Brenner  Past.  Three  days  later, 
and  the  great  battle  of  Isel  Berg  was  fought, 
when  Hofer  was  again  victorious,  and, 
with  a  much  inferior  force,  compelled  the 
French  to  evacuate  the  Tyrol,  when  Hofer 
makes  a  triumphal  entry  into  Innspruck, 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Tyrolese  gov* 
ernment,  and  occupies  the  royal  palace. 
He  remained  six  weeks,  dressing  as  he  for- 
merly dressed,  in  his  peasant's  costume, 
and  not  costing  his  government  over  $5 
per  day  for  his  personal  expenses.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  sent  him  a  golden  chain 
and  ennobled  the  family,  granting  Hofer  a 
coat  of  arms.  The  following  month,  Na- 
poleon having  re-enforced  his  army  in  a 
powerful  manner,  the  French  again  got 
possession  of  Innspruck. 

In  November,  1809,  after  the  treaty  of 
peace  at  Sohdnbrunn,  Hofer  was  ordered  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  lay  down  hie 
arms;  but,  thinking  the  order  a  forgery, 
he  refused,  and  the  Austrian  troops  having 
been  withdrawn,  the  Tyrolese  were  finally 
overcome,  and  the  leaders  dispersed  to  the 
mountains.  Hofer  lay  concealed  in  a  mis- 
erable chalet  for  two  months,  a  price  hav- 
ing been  set  upon  his  head.  He  was  be- 
trayed by  a  Judas  named  Roffl,  who  lived 
but  a  short  distance  from  where  Hofer  was 
concealed,  and  whose  house  is  now  pointed 
out  to  the  tourist  as  the  "  traitor's  house." 
Hofer  was  arrested  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1810,  and  conveyed  to  Mantua,  where, 
twenty  days  later,  he  was  shot  by  order 
of  Bonaparte.  The  whole  history  of  this 
remarkable  man  is  thus  concentrated  into 
a  single  year,  but  his  memory  lives  on 
every  hill  throughout  the  Tyrol. 

Opposite  Hofer's  monument  is  one  erect* 
ed  by  the  state  to  the  memory  of  her  sons 
who  fell  in  the  war  of  1796,  also  a  marble 
slab  containing  the  names  of  three  of  the 
officers  of  the  celebrated  Kaiser-Jager  reg- 
iment, killed  in  1848.  One  of  them,  lieu- 
tenant Hofer!  was  grandson  of  Andre  Ho- 
fer. 

In  this  church,  in  1641,  Christina,  queen 
of  Sweden,  was  converted,  and  received 
into  the  body  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Imperial  Palace  is  quite  an  exten- 
sive building,  erected  by  Maria  Therese  on 
the  site  of  the  former  residence  of  the 
Counts  of  Tyrol,  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  and  an  earthquake  in  1770.  Before 
the  palace  is  a  bronze  equestrian  statue, 
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erected  by  Claudia  de  Medids  to  her  hus- 
band, Leopold  Y.  The  surrounding  gar- 
dens make  a  beautiful  promenade.  Notice 
the  golden  roof  which  projects  from  the 
palace,  built  in  1425  by  Count  Frederick  of 
the  "Empty  Purse,"  who  foolishly  spent 
thirty  thousand  ducats  to  prove  his  nick- 
name was  misapplied. 

The  Musetan,  open  every  day  (Sundays 
excepted)  from  9  to  12  and  from  3  to  5.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  pictures,  an- 
tiquities, sculptures,  and  designs,  with  nu- 
merous relics,  such  as  pieces  of  money 
coined  by  Uofer  when  ruling  in  Innspruck, 
his  bust,  sword,  and  an  amulet  which  he 
wore  in  his  hat ;  the  uniform  of  the  Em- 
peror Francis  I.  as  colonel  of  the  Kaiser- 
Jager  regiment.  On  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Museum  are  displayed  specimens  of  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  Tyrol, 
mineral  and  fossil  remains,  models  of  salt 
mines,  carvings  in  wood,  etc.,  etc. 

Examine,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  principal  street,  the  Arch  of  Triumph, 
erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  Innspruck  in 
1765,  in  honor  of  the  entrance  of  the  Em- 
press Maria  Theresa  with  her  husband, 
Francis  I.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage 
of  their  son,  Leopold  II.,  with  the  Infanta 
Maria  Ludovica.  In  the  same  street,  in 
front  of  the  Hotel  d'  Autriche,  may  be  seen 
the  column  of  St.  Anne,  erected  1706. 

By  all  means  visit  the  ancient  castle  of 
Ambras,  which  can  be  reached  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
preserved  castles  in  the  country  for  its  age, 
dating  back  to  the  lStU  century.  It  is  also 
noted  for  the  famous  "  Ambras  collection" 
of  antiquities,  which  were  removed  to  Vien- 
na in  1806.  It  was  the  favorite  residence 
of  Ferdinand  II.  and  his  lovely  wife,  Phil- 
ippine Welser.  The  view  from  the  tower 
is  most  magnificent. 

Tourists  will  here  have  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  some  splendid  specimens  of 
target-shooting  in  the  vicinity.  At  one  of 
the  ScJness-ftdttt,  or  shooting-grounds,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  River  Inn,  we 
counted  over  400  targets  perfectly  riddled 
with  bullets.  The  walls  and  ceilings  of 
the  rooms  from  whence  they  shoot  were 
covered  with  these  targets. 

Railroad  to  Munich  in  six  hours,  through 
one  of  the  most  lovely  valleys  in  Europe, 
as  far  as  Salzburg. 

From  Landeck  to  Botzen,  via  the  FSnater- 
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munz  Pass,  and  from  Botzen  to  Innspruck, 
via  the  Brenner  Pass.  Time,  six  days. 
Stellwagen  twice  a  week,  omnibus  daily. 
The  Pass  of  the  Finstermunz  is  considered 
one  of  the  grandest  of  the  Alps,  and  certain- 
ly the  finest  in  the  Tyrol. 

After  passing  the  castle  of  Tina,  we  soon 
enter  a  narrow  gorge  or  defile,  which  has 
been  fatal  to  numerous  invading  armies. 
The  most  memorable  is  that  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1809 ;  the  spot  is  now  marked  by 
a  government  fortification.  The  9th  of 
August,  1809,  a  division  of  the  French  and 
Bavarian  army,  numbering  10,000  men,  ca- 
tered this  defile,  and  in  one  long  column 
marched  along  the  road  which  borders  the 
River  Inn,  and  over  which  hang  immense 
cliffs.  The  vanguard,  consisting  of  twelve 
hundred  men,  were  allowed  to  pass  unmo- 
lested as  far  as  Prntz,  the  destination  of  the 
expedition ;  but  when  the  residue  of  the 
army  had  become  completely  closed  in 
by  the  overhanging  rocks,  the  tocsin  was 
sounded,  and  the  horrible  signal  reached 
the  ears  of  the  doomed  invaders,  "  In  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  cut  all  loose  !** 
and  instantaneously,  from  every  direction 
through  the  entire  line,  huge  rocks  and 
trunks  of  trees  descended  with  fearful  force, 
crushing  with  one  mighty  avalanche  two 
thirds  of  the  entire  army,  while  the  well* 
adjusted  rifle  of  the  Tyrolese  sharp-shooter 
did  frightful  execution  on  those  who  had 
escaped  the  first  descent;  in  the  mean  time, 
a  troop  of  peasants,  armed  with  swords, 
spears,  axes,  and  scythes,  beat  down  and 
completely  annihilated  the  remainder. 

Near  Prutz  are  situated  the  celebrated 
mineral  baths  of  Oblades,  the  best  organ* 
ized,  and  one  of  the  finest  positions  in  the 
Tyrol.  Notice  here  the  ruined  castle  of 
Laudegg ;  notice  at  this  spot  the  immense 
glacier  of  Gebatsch. 

Reid,  a  pretty  village— HStel  PotL  This 
is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal,  and  here  is 'situa- 
ted the  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  estab- 
lished in  the  17th  century  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  Reformation,  which  was  rapid- 
ly spreading  toward  the  southern  side  of 
the  Alps. 

.  After  passing  the  village  of  PfmuU,  sit- 
uated on  both  banks  of  the  Inn.  the  new 
and  magnificent  road  begins.  It  was  fin- 
ished in  1855,  and  its  grand  and  bold  con- 
struction merits  the  admiration  of  modern 
times.    Notice  the  spot  where  the  old  road, 
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which  runs  along  on  a  level  with  the  river, 
crosses  the  Inn,  near  an  ancient  tower. and 
some  dilapidated  buildings :  the  scene  is 
most  grand  and  romantic.  Half  way  up 
the  pass  the  small  inn  of  ffoeh  FUuterm&nz 
is  situated,  and  we  would  recommend,  in- 
stead of  stopping  to  feed  your  horses  at 
Pfunds,  you  do  so  here,  that  is,  if  in  your 
own  carriage,  or  on  foot,  as  the  eilwagen 
does  not  stop  here.  The  grandeur  of  the 
situation  is  unsurpassed,  and  the  view 
through  the  defile  most  interesting. 

Nauders,  situated  nearly  five  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  contains 
3500  inhabitants;  it  is  the  seat  of  a  tribu- 
nal. A  magnificent  view  of  the  entire  En- 
gardine  valley  may  be  had  from  this  point. 
Notice  the  old  castle  of  Naudersburg.  The 
route  continues  to  ascend  until  the  giant 
of  the  Alps,  the  Ortler-Spitze,  appears  in 
all  his  glory.  After  passing  the  castle  of 
FOrstenburg,  and  the  monastery  of  Marien- 
burg,  with  its  innumerable  windows,  which 
are  situated  near  the  village  of  Burgeis,  we 
arrive  at  the  plain  before  the  town  of  Mais, 
noted  for  being  the  battle-field  on  which 
the  Swiss  achieved  a  complete  victory  over 
the  Austrian  forces,  and  finally  gained  their 
independence,  in  1499. 

Hals  —  Il&eX  Post — a  town  of  Roman 
origin :  nothing  of  interest.  Passing  from 
the  town,  notice  the  ancient  tower  of  Frdk- 
Seksburg.  Farther  on  to  our  right,  notice 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Lichen* 
berg,  the  property  of  Count  Rhuep,  and  to 
our  left  the  castle  of  Count  Trapp,  which 
contains  some  fine  arms  and  armor  belong- 
ing to  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  inhabited, 
but  may  sometimes  be  visited.  [Travel- 
ers who  do  not  intend  visiting  Italy  again, 
or  who  have  crossed  the  Splugen  Pass  to 
the  Lake  of  Como,  should  make  an  excur- 
sion over  the  Stelvia,  the  highest  road  in 
Europe,  being  9200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  nearly  1000  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow.  Two  days  would  serve 
to  make  the  excursion.  Conveyances 
cross  from  Mais  to  the  Baths  of  Bormio  in 
12  hours.]  After  passing  the  village  of 
NaUtrns,  Nature  puts  on  her  loveliest  garb. 
The  vine  and  the  olive,  the  chestnut  and 
the  walnut,  covered  with  the  richest  fol- 
iage, are  exquisitely  relieved  by  the  smil- 
ing villages,  lovely  villas,  feudal  castles, 
and  picturesque  cascades. 

Meran,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Tyrol 


before  Innspruck  was  honored  with  that 
appellation,  contains  some  2500  inhabit- 
ants :  Hotel  de  la  Poste  and  Compte  de  Me- 
ran. It  is  very  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Pas8eyrbach,  which  has  frequently  nearly 
destroyed  the  town  by  overflowing  its 
banks.  The  town  is  now  protected  by  a 
massive  dike,  which,  being  planted  with 
trees,  is  converted  into  a  beautiful  prome- 
nade, at  the  end  of  which  notice  the  shoot- 
ing-gallery and  Cursaal.  The  castles  in 
the  vicinity  are  very  numerous :  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  Tyrol,  from  which  the  country 
derives  its  name,  and  which  was  the  for- 
mer residence  of  its  princes.  It  is  partly 
in  ruins,  but  will  well  repay  a  visit :  no- 
tice its  curious  carvings.  The  views  from 
its  grounds  are  beautiful  beyond  descrip- 
tion. It  is  in  charge  of  a  descendant  of 
the  patriot  Hofer.  The  castle  of  Lebenberg 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  preserved :  it 
is  about  three  miles  from  Meran,  in  a  most 
delightful  position,  surrounded  with  olive 
and  citron  trees,  and  beautiful  terraces  of 
sloping  vineyards.  It  was  formerly  own- 
ed by  the  Counts  of  Fuchs,  but  is  now  the 
property  of  M.  Kirchlichner. 

Perhaps  the  most  picturesque  portion  of 
the  basin  of  the  Adige  is  that  occupied  by 
the  castle  of  Schdnna,  the  property  of  the 
Count  of  Meran,  son  of  the  Archduke  John 
of  Austria.  It  is  near  the  entrance  to  the 
valley  of  Passeyrthal :  its  portcullis  and 
drawbridge  are  still  in  use,  and  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation. 

The  entire  distance  from  hence  to  Botzen 
is  rich  in  vineyards,  ancient  castles  without 
number,  and  the  richest  vegetation. 

Botzen,  finely  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  tho  Telfer  and  Eisach,  a  short  distance 
above  where  their  united  waters  empty  into 
the  Adige.  It  contains  10,000  inhabit- 
ants :  HSiel  Kaiserkrone.  Botzen  has  a 
large  trade,  being  intersected  by  the  roads 
leading  from  Austria,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
land ;  and  since  the  railroad  has  been  fin- 
ished, connecting  it  with  Venice  and  Mi- 
lan by  Verona,  this  trade  has  largely  in- 
creased. A  strong  dike  of  masonry,  two 
miles  long  and  nearly  twenty-four  feet 
high,  has  been  constructed  to  defend  the 
town  from  the  irruptions  of  the  turbulent 
Telferbacb,  which  would  otherwise  often 
overflow  it.  The  principal  streets  are  bor- 
dered, with  arcades,  similar  to  those  of 
Padua  and  Berne. 
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Notice  the  parish  church,  which  dates 
back  to  the  15th  century :  at  its  principal 
entrance  are  two  lions  in  red  marble;  it 
has  an  elegant  carved  pulpit.  Behind  the 
high  altar  may  be  seen  the  monument  of 
the  Archduke  Rainer,  with  an  inscription 
by  himself.  Near  the  church  is  the  public 
cemetery,  which  is  well  worth  a  visit  No- 
tice in  the  southwest  corner  the  family 
vault  of  Giovanelli,  from  designs  by 
Schnorr. 

From  Botzm  to  Innspruck  by  eilwagen 
in  16  hours ;  by  omnibus  in  20  hours.  The 
road  over  the  Brenner  Pass  is  much  lower 
aud  much  less  interesting  than  that  over 
the  Finstermunz,  but  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  open  the  entire  year. 

After  passing  the  small  village  of  At* 
vxmg,  which  contains  nothing  worthy  of 
note,  we  arrive  at  Klaustn,  a  small  town 
with  a  single  street,  which  skirts  the  banks 
of  the  river.  On  a  high  precipice  above 
the  town  stands  the  Convent  ofSeben ;  it  is 
of  very  ancient  date,  and  was  originally  a 
Rhastian  fortress ;  after  that  a  Roman  cas- 
tle. In  the  13th  century  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  archbishop.  On  the  northern 
tower,  which  is  nearly  600  feet  above  the 
road,  may  be  seen  a  crucifix  :  it  marks  the 
spot  where  one  of  the  nuns,  during  the 
French  invasion,  after  having  been  pur- 
sued from  chamber  to  chamber  by  some 
brutal  soldiers,  leaped  from  the  rock,  as 
the  only  means  of  preserving  her  vow  of 
chastity  unbroken.  The  Capuchin  Con- 
vent, outside  the  town,  is  one  of  the  richest 
in  the  Tyrol :  it  was  founded  by  the  queen 
of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  whose  confessor 
was  a  native  of  Klausen,  and  on  whose  ac- 
count the  queen  bestowed  much  riches  on 
the  establishment,  such  as  mass  robes  and 
other  church  ornaments,  jewels,  books,  and 
pictures.  In  1797,  during  the  French  war, 
the  women  and  girls  of  the  vicinity  took  a 
very  active  part  in  defending  the  various 
passes  against  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  sent  them  a  letter 
expressing  his  thanks  for  their  timely  as- 
sistance. 

Brizen,  situated  in  a  very  picturesque 
position,  amid  luxuriant  vegetation,  con- 
tains 8500  inhabitants.  The  town  itself  is 
by  no  means  cleanly.  Hotel  Sonne.  It 
was  for  nine  hundred  years  the  capital  of 
an  ecclesiastical  principality,  and  is  still 
the  residence  of  an  archbishop.  It  was 
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united  to  Tyrol  in  1802.  The  principal 
building  is  the  Cathedral,  with  two  high 
towers.  The  interior  is  richly  decorated 
with  marbles ;  was  finished  in  1754.  No- 
tice the  adjoining  cloisters,  with  some  very 
ancient  frescoes. 

The  episcopal  palace,  which  lies  south- 
west of  the  town,  and  surrounded  by  as 
immense  garden,  is  a  beautiful  building, 
and  well  worth  a  visit.  There  are  numer- 
ous convents  in  the  town,  one  of  which  is 
English. 

Before  arriving  at  Sterzing,  we  paas  one 
of  those  numerous  defiles  so  advantageous 
to  the  Tyrolese  in  defending  their  country 
against  invasion.  Notice  a  small  chapel 
on  the  roadside,  which  marks  the  spot 
where  the  French  advance  guard,  under 
Joubert,  were  defeated.  Near  this  same 
spot,  in  1703,  the  Bavarians,  under  the 
prince  elector,  Max  Emanuel,  were  defeat- 
ed by  the  Tyrolese. 

Sterzing,  a  very  pretty  town,  and  for- 
merly very  wealthy,  owing  to  the  rich  sil- 
ver and  copper  mines  which  at  one  time 
existed  here.  It  contains  2200  inhabitants. 
Hotels  Post  and  Krone.  The  parish  church, 
just  outside  the  town,  contains  abundant 
proofs  of  the  wealth  of  the  miners,  and  of 
the  former  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
mines,  however,  are  now  exhausted,  and 
the  town  depends  nearly  altogether  on  the 
through  travel. 

From  Sterzing  we  now  make  the  ascent 
of  the  Brenner,  slong  the  banks  of  the 
Eisach.     From  the  summit  of  the 


there  is  little  to  be  seen,  the  road  being; 
completely  shut  in  with  high  hills.  No- 
tice, behind  the  inn,  a  small  rushing  stream; 
this  gives  birth  to  the  Eisach.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  road  is  a  cascade  formed  by 
the  River  Sill.  After  passing  the  village 
of  Stemach,  most  of  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1853,  the  route  is  very  beautiful, 
and  at  Schdnberg  the  scenery  is  consider- 
ed the  finest  in  the  Tyrol.  Innspruck,  in 
the  deep  valley  which  you  now  see  from 
the  tops  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 
looks  exceedingly  grand. 

From  Innspruck  to  Munich,  via  Kufltem 
and  Salzburg.  Time,  6  h.  Fare,  1st  class, 
8  fl. ;  2d  class,  5  fl.  30  kr.  At  Kunatein, 
which  is  a  powerful  frontier  fortress,  be- 
tween Tyrol  and  Bavaria,  baggage  and 
passports  are  examined. 

At  Salzburg  you  change  cars,  both  for 
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Munich  and  Vienna.  This  city,  which  is 
finely  built  on  the  bank  of  the  River  Salza, 
which  flows  into  the  Inn,  contains  19,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Aus- 
trian province  of  the  same  name,  and  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  sovereign  archbish- 
opric. There  is  not  much  in  the  town  to 
detain  the  traveler,  although  the  situation 
k  one  of  surpassing  beauty.  Hotels  Drti 
AU&rtt  and  Goldnas  Sehiff. 

The  Cathedral  is  the  most  important 
building  in  the  city.  It  is  an  imposing 
structure,  built  in  the  Italian  style  of  arch- 
itecture during  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century.  On  the  right,  as  you  enter,  no- 
tice a  fine  bronze  font  of  the  19th  century ; 
also,  in  front  of  the  entrance,  a  statue  of 
the  Virgin. 

The  castle,  or  Hohensalzburg,  which 
crowns  the  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  was  built  in  the  11th  century,  and 
served,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  both  as  a 
residence  and  strong-hold  for  its  warlike 
bishops.  It  is  now  used  as  a  barrack. 
Some  of  the  rooms,  however,  have  been 
restored  to  their  original  splendor.  Notice 
the  torture  chamber,  where  thousands  of 
Protestants  suffered  on  account  of  their  re- 
formed religion.  The  view  from  MDnchs- 
hero,  the  name  of  the  ridge  of  rock  on 
which  the  castle  is  built,  is  a  most  glorious 
one.  It  was  tunneled  by  the  Archbishop 
Sigismund  in  1767.  The  archbishop  bad 
formerly  another  palace  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  called  Mirabel;  being  de- 


stroyed by  fire,  the  emperor  erected  a  mod- 
ern building  on  the  site,  and  the  grounds 
have  been  thrown  open  for  a  public  prom- 
enade. 

Visit  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter 
and  its  cemetery.  Under  the  arcades,  no- 
tice the  monument,  by  Schwanthaler,  erect- 
ed to  the  Polish  Countess  Lanckoronska. 
Here,  also,  is  the  tomb  of  Michael  Hayden, 
brother  of  the  great  composer.  Near  the 
Hofbrunnen  (a  very  beautiful  fountain), 
notice-  the  bronze  statue  of  Mozart,  by 
Schwanthaler.  In  erecting  this  monu- 
ment numerous  Roman  mosaics  and  an- 
tiques were  found,  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  Museum. 

The  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  Salz- 
burg are  very  numerous.  The  principal  are 
the  palace  of  Belbrunn:  the  water-works 
are  most  curious ;  the  salt  mines  ofHaUem, 
and  that  most  lovely  of  all  excursions,  to 
Berchtesgaden  and  the  Lake  Kortigs.  This 
last  excursion  will  require  a  whole  day. 
The  scenery  of  this  lake  is  wonderfully 
grand  and  magnificent,  surrounded  as  it  is 
by  a  wall  of  mountains  rising  nearly  eight 
thousand  feet  on  every  side ;  the  water  is 
green,  deep,  and  limpid.  Excursionists 
generally  take  a  boat,  which  is  rowed  by 
women,  and  go  as  far  as  St.  Bartholomew, 
a  hunting-seat  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  in  whose  territory  the  lake  lies, 
where  travelers  are  furnished  with  refresh- 
ments. Time,  1J  hours ;  each  rower  36  kr., 
and  boat  16  kr. 
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Bavaria  consists  of  two  distinct  divisions 
of  territory,  which  cover  an  area  of  29,628 
square  miles,  and  contains  five  millions  of 
population.  The  larger  division  is  bound- 
ed on  the  south  and  east  by  the  German 
provinces  of  Austria ;  on  the  west  by  the 
kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  and  the  duchy 
of  Baden ;  and  on  the  north  by  the  smaller 
German  states.  The  smaller  portion  is  to 
the  westward  of  the  Rhine,  and  bordering 
on  the  French  frontier.  It  has  a  mean  ele- 
vation of  sixteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  is  two  hundred  miles  long, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  wide.  The 
greater  portion  of  Bavaria  is  within  the 
basin  of  the  Danube,  which  crosses  the 
country  from  west  to  east,  and  is  watered 
by  that  river  and  its  numerous  affluents. 
The  climate  is  in  general  temperate  and 
salubrious. 

Bavaria  is  particularly  noted  for  the 
good  quality  of  its  beer,  which  is  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  any  other  country ;  in  fact, 
its  flavor  is  entirely  different ;  but  you  must 
drink  it  in  Munich.  The  quantity  drunk 
and  brewed  is  incredible.  Allowing  twen- 
ty-five million  gallon/to  be  exported  every 
year,  the  quantity  brewed  would  leave  sev- 
enteen gallons  per  annum  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  kingdom. 

The  population  of  Bavaria  does  not  in- 
crease so  rapidly  as  in  other  German  prov- 
inces, principally  owing  to  the  law  regula- 
ting marriages,  which  says  that" no  mar- 
riage between  people  without  capital  shall 
be  allowed  without  the  permission  of  the 
poor  institutions."  If  any  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  poor,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  a  careful  watch  on  persons  wishing 
to  evade  this  law,  should  be  derelict  in  their 
duty,  they  are  answerable  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  families  arising  from  the  union, 
should  they  not  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves. The  law  is  unquestionably  a  good 
one  to  prevent  improvident  unions,  but  on 
the  score  of  morality  it  is  questionable,  as 
in  Munich  half  the  births  are  illegitimate. 

Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Isar, 
nearly  1700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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It  contains  145,000  inhabitants,  including 
a  garrison  of  2000  soldiers.    Its  hotels  (and 
they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in 
Germany)  are  Bayerischer  Hof  (Bavarian 
Hotel),  Zu  den  Vier  JakrtMteUen  (The  Four 
Seasons),  and  the  EngUscher  Hof  (English 
Hotel).     This  last  is  finely  situated  on 
Brienner  Street,  or  Wittelbacher  Square, 
in  a  most  beautiful  part  of  the  city,  in 
the   immediate   vicinity  of  the   picture 
and  sculpture  galleries,  the  king's  pal- 
ace, and  the  principal  sights  of  the  dry. 
The  rooms  are  all  large  and  finely  fur- 
nished.    The  house  is  most  admirably 
conducted  by  the  proprietor,   Mr.  Chr. 
Schafroth.      The    Bavarian   is    an    im- 
mense establishment,  situated  on  Prome- 
naden  Platz,  one  of  the  finest  positions 
in  the  city.     The  rooms  are  all  large, 
spacious,  and  cheap.    American  and  En- 
glish papers  are  kept  in  the  reading-room; 
hot  and  cold  baths  in  the  house ;  servants 
speaking  all  languages ;   and,  what  is 
best,  when  you  know  you  most  remain  at 
least  a  week  in  the  city  to  "  do"  it  well, 
having  the  director  doing  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  make  you  comfortable. 
The  house  is  under  the  able  direction  of  M. 
Gustave  Schnauffer.     The  Four  Seasons  is 
very  finely  situated  in  the  Neu  Maximilian 
Street,  near  the  Place  Max  Joseph,  and  the 
Theatre.    The  street  has  been  but  recently 
opened,  and  now  contains  the  finest  houses 
in  Munich,  and  perhaps  in  Germany.     It 
was  built  at  the  express  command  of  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  and  is  now  considered  the 
first  promenade  in  or  around  the  city.  This 
spacious  hotel  is  entirely  new,  and  furnished 
in  the  most  fashionable  style.     The  house 
has  one  peculiarity,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
all  other  houses  in  Europe  would  adopt  the 
plan,  viz. :  Tour  bill,  in  detail,  is  sent  to 
your  room  every  night ;  not  that  you  should 
pay  it  every  day,  but  every  day  you  can 
remember  what  you  ordered  during  the 
day,  and  can  correct  the  error  at  once* 
should  there  be  one,  which  yon  might  not 
be  able  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  week ;  the 
amount  is  carried  forward  every  day.     If 
you  do  not  care  about  items,  you  need  only 
look  at  the  last  day's  bill,  which  will  give 
you  the  sum  total.    The  dining  saloons. 
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coffee,  billiard,  and  smoking  rooms,  are  very 
elegant.  M.  August  Schimon  is  the  pro- 
prietor. 

Munich  is  considered,  in  proportion  to  its 
size,  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Europe ;  and, 
perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  Florence  and 
Madrid,  shines  conspicuously  above  all  the 
others  in  regard  to  its  extensive  collections 
of  works  of  art,  principally  brought  togeth- 
er under  the  care  of  Ludwig  I.,  late  king 
of  Bavaria,  who,  to  the  Dusseldorf  Gallery, 
removed  here  by  Max  Joseph,  and  the  Man- 
heim  collection,  transferred  to  Munich  by 
^  the  Elector  Palatine,  added  the  galleries  of 
Nuremberg,  Bamberg,  Augsburg,  Wallen- 
stein,  and  Boisseree.  It  is  also  rich  in  pub- 
lie  buildings  of  various  kinds,  and  has  nu- 
merous gardens,  squares,  and  monuments. 
In  this  last  it  shines  most  conspicuous :  the 
genius  of  Schwanthaler,  Stiglmayer,  and 
Millar,  aa  well  as  the  great  facilities  for 
casting  monuments  in  bronze,  has  been  ap- 
preciated in  many  of  the  cities  of  Europe 
as  well  as  America.  In  literature  it  also 
stands  prominent,  and  its  public  library  is, 
next  to  that  of  Paris,  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

To  see  Munich  thoroughly,  and  to  save 
time,  one  should  employ  a  valet  de  place. 
In  fact,  without  one  it  is  impossible  to  see 
the  royal  palace— at  least  the  whole  of  it: 
a  good  and  honest  one  may  be  found  in 
George  Haeckl,  at  the  "Four  Seasons." 

Carriage-hire  in  Munich  is  very  reason- 
able. There  are  two  kinds  of  conveyances, 
the  fiacre  and  droschken.  The  fiacres  are 
carriages  with  two  horses,  and  have  seats 
for  four  persons.  This  class  of  carriage 
charges  for  one  or  two  persons  to  and  from 
f  the  railroad  d6p6t,  18  kr. ;  for  three  or  four 
persons,  24  kr.  A  droschken,  for  one  or 
two  persons,  to  or  from  the  depdt,  12  kr. 
In  the  city  or  the  suburbs,  by  the  hour, 
the  following  is  the  tariff:  £  hour,  one  or 
two  persons,*  18  kr. ;  three  or  four  persons, 
24  kr.  }  hour,  one  or  two  persons,  36  kr. ; 
three  or  four  persons,  48  kr.  $  hour,  one 
or  two  persons,  48  kr. ;  three  or  four  per- 
sons, 1  fl.  1  hour,  one  or  two  persons,  1  fl. ; 
three  or  four  persons,  1  fl.  12  kr.  For  ev- 
ery quarter  of  an  hour  12  kr.  additional. 

The  droschken  charges  by  the  hour,  or 

parts  of  hours,  the  following :  £  hour,  for 

one  or  two  persons,  12  kr. ;  \  hour,  for  one 

or  two  persons,  24  kr. ;  1  hour,  for  one  or 
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two  persons,  42  kr. ;  1}  hour,  1  fl. ;  2  hours, 
1  fl.  18  kr. 

During  the  night  there  is  an  extra 
charge  of  3  kr.  for  every  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  the  lanterns.  After  10  o'clock  the  fare 
is  double.  It  is  not  customary,  nor  is  it 
expected  in  Munich,  to  give  pour  boire  to 
the  driver. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  time  at  which 
the  different  sights  of  Munich  may  be  vis* 
ited,  as  it  is  continually  being  changed, 
but  it  is  published  in  a  daily  paper,  the 
Tageeanzeiger,  to  which  we  refer  travelers. 
The  four  most  important  places,  however, 
we  can  give,  viz.,  Die  Resident,  or  Royal 
Palace,  every  day,  at  different  times  :  a 
valet  de  place  indispensable.  The  Pino- 
cothek,  or  Picture-gallery,  every  day  but 
Saturday,  from  8  until  1  in  summer,  and 
from  9  in  winter.  The  New  Pinacathek  is 
closed  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
and  the  Glyptothek,  or  Sculpture-gallery, 
open  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day. The  Library  and  Statue  of  Bavaria 
may  be  visited  every  day. 

The  Residem,  or  Royal  Palace  of  Munich, 
is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  Alte  Resi* 
denz,  or  Old  Residence ;  the  Konigsbeau,  or 
New  Residence ;  and  the  FesUaalbau,  or 
Salle  des  Fetes.  The  Old  Palace  was  fin- 
ished  in  1616  by  Maximilian  I. ;  and  when 
the  conqueror  Gustavus  Adolphus  entered 
Munich,  he  above  all  admired  this  palace, 
and  wished  that  he  could  remove  it  to 
Stockholm  on  wheels!  The  front  of  the 
palace  has  two  handsome  entrances,  dec- 
orated with  statues  of  Wisdom,  Bravery, 
Justice,  and  Temperance,  with  four  bronze 
lions  bearing  shields  with  the  arms  of  Ba- 
varia and  Lorraine.  In  the  centre  niche 
stands  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  patron  saint 
of  Bavaria.  The  Old  Palace  incloses  four 
courts,  viz.,  the  Kaiserhof,  Kuchenhof, 
Capellenhof,  and  Brunnenhof.  This  last 
takes  its  name  from  a  handsome  bronze 
fountain,  which  is  ornamented  with  mytho- 
logical divinities — Vulcan,  Neptune,  Juno, 
and  Ceres— which  represent  the  four  ele- 
ments, with  groups  of  tritons  and  aquatic 
animals.  A  bronze  statue  of  Otho  de  Wit- 
telsbach,  the  founder  of  the  present  house 
of  Bavaria,  armed  cap-a-pie,  stands  on  a 
marble  pedestal  on  the  heads  of  rams.  Un- 
der the  arch  through  which  you  pass  in 
going  from  the  Brunnenhof  to  the  Capel- 
lenhof, notice  a  large  black  stone  fastened 
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by  a  chain,  and  three  large  spikes  driven 
into  the  wall  at  different  heights.  This 
stone  and  these  nails  are  monuments  of  the 
strength  and  agility  of  the  Dnke  Christo- 
pher, son  of  Albert  III.,  and  other  Bavarian 
princes,  as  the  description  in  verse  on  the 
wall  testifies.  This  immense  stone,  weigh- 
ing 864  pounds,  the  duke  took  up  and  hurl- 
ed to  a  great  distance.  The  upper  nail 
marks  the  spot  where  his  heel  struck  in 
leaping  from  the  ground  (12  feet) ;  the  sec- 
ond nail,  9}  feet,  marks  the  spot  touched 
by  Prince  Conrad ;  and  the  third  by  Prince 
Philippe.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1490. 
What  degenerate  jumpers  we  are  nowa- 
days! We  now  arrive  at  Grottenhof,  or 
Grotto  Court,  which  was  formerly  used  as 
a  summer  garden,  and  was  ornamented 
with  tropical  plants  and  water-works.  No- 
tice in  the  centre  of  the  garden  a  bronze 
statue  of  Perseus,  with  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa. 

After  visiting  the  Antiquarium,  which 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  Egyptian,  Ro- 
man, Greek,  and  German  antiquities,  we 
pass  into  the  Schdzkammer,  or  Treasury. 
Notice  the  genealogical  tree,  and  the  por- 
traits of  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the 
house  of  Wittelsbach.  This  collection  of 
royal  jewels  was  commenced  by  the  Duke 
Albert  V.,  and  enriched  by  his  successors. 
It  is,  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  unalienable. 
It  embraces  an  incredible  amount  of  valu- 
ables and  precious  stones.  Among  the 
diamonds  is  the  great  blue  brilliant  in  the 
ornament  of  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece ; 
the  Palatine  pearl,  half  white  and  half 
black ;  the  crowns  of  the  Emperor  Henry 
the  Saint  and  his  Empress  Kunigunda; 
that  of  the  Elector  Frederick  V.,  king  of 
Bohemia,  captured  at  the  battle  of  Prague 
in  1620;  that  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  and 
of  his  queen  Caroline ;  complete  toilet  sets 
of  the  Empress  Amelie  in  enamel,  and  of 
the  Empress  Josephine  in  lapis-lazuli. 
Notice  the  equestrian  statue  of  St  George 
and  the  Dragon ;  also,  on  the  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  saloon,  a  copy  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan's  monument  at  Borne.  It  was  or- 
dered by  the  Elector  Charles  Theodore, 
and  took  twenty  years  of  Valadier's  life  to 
finish  it. 

The  Rich  Chapd  (Reiche  Capelle)  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  in  1607,  by  Maxi- 
milian I.,  and  is  most  rich  in  ornaments, 
relics,  treasures,  and  precious  stones.  The 
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Annunciation,  placed  above  the  entraaes, 
is  by  Peter  Candid.  The  roof  is  gold  and 
blue ;  the  walls  of  Florentine  mosaic ;  the 
floor  of  amethyst,  jasper,  and  marble.  The 
high  altar  is  of  solid  silver,  also  the  ride 
altars.  In  ebony  caskets  are  contained 
any  quantity  of  saintly  relics,  such  as 
heads,  hands,  and  toes.  A  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  in  bas-relief  by  Michael  Ange- 
lo ;  a  small  portable  altar,  highly  enam- 
eled, formerly  in  possession  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  which  she  used  during  her  cap- 
tivity, and  which  she  carried  to-  the  scaf- 
fold. One  of  her  attendants  brought  it  te 
Pope  Leon  XI.,  who  presented  it  to  Maxi- 
milian I.,  elector  of  Bavaria. 

The  Kaiaernmmer^  or  the  apartments  of 
Charles  VII.,  are  well  worth  a  visit,  to 
show  in  what  luxury  the  ancient  rulers  of 
Bavaria  lived.  These  rooms  consist  of  a 
reception  saloon,  dining  saloon,  throne 
room,  bedroom,  cabinet  of  mirrors,  and 
cabinet  of  miniatures.  They  also  contain 
some  very  fine  pictures,  and  were  selected 
by  Napoleon  for  his  private  use  when  here. 
In  the  chambre  h  coucker  examine  with  care 
the  curtains  and  coverings  of  the  bed, 
worked  with  gold ;  they  cost  800,000  flor- 
ins, and  forty  persons  were  steadily  ees- 
ployed  fifteen  years  in  embroidering  them! 
The  bed  stands  inside  a  small  inceosure. 
Bonaparte,  while  here,  did  not  sleep  on  the 
bed,  but  used  his  camp-bed,  which  was  set 
up  for  him  alongside  the  royal  couch,  and 
inside  the  inclosure.  There  are  several 
other  chambers  connected  with  tMs  suite 
which  are  not  shown.  The  throae-room 
is  now  used  by  the  young  princes  for  a 
billiard  saloon,  and  the  room  adjoining  (not 
shown)  for  a  bowling  saloon.  This  soto 
of  rooms  is  entirely  ignored  by  aH  the  Be> 
ropean  guide-books,  for  what  reason  wo 
can  not  understand.  We  think  them  the 
most  interesting  rooms  in  the  palace. 

The  FaUaatbau,  or  Salle  des  Fetes, 
fronts  on  the  Hofgirten,  and  is  that  part 
of  the  palace  used  for  the  state  apartments 
and  for  all  court  festivities.  Its  front  Is 
800  feet  long,  was  erected  between  the 
years  1832  and  1842,  in  the  Palladian  style, 
after  the  designs  of  L.  von  Klense,  and  Is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  works  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  to  be  seen  between  the 
hours  of  3  and  4  P.M.  Visitors  generally 
assemble  for  this  purpose  over  the  state 
apothecary's  apartments,  and  are  all  taken 
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through  the  different  rooms  by  the  custo- 
dian at  the  same  time.  The  fee  is  24  kr. 
each  party. 

At  the  left  of  the  vestibule,  as  you  enter, 
are  the  Odguetu-Sdle,  six  rooms  devoted  to 
representations  and  scenes  from  the  Odys- 
sey of  Homer.  They  are  painted  by  Hil- 
tensberger  in  encaustic,  after  designs  by 
Schwanthaler.  Each  of  the  six  rooms  con- 
tains four  poems,  in  eight  pictures.  One 
of  the  best  is  in  the  first  room,  where  the 
assemblage  of  the  gods  decide  that  Ulysses 
moat  leave  the  island  of  Calypso,  and  ra- 
ttan to  his  native  land. 

The  magnificent  double  marble  stair* 
■  way,  which  is  reserved  for  fetes  and  court 
solemnities,  conducts  yon  to  the  state  apart- 
ments on  the  first  floor  (second  story). 
Travelers,  however,  are  conducted  through 
an  antechamber  into  the  Ballroom,  which 
la  130  feet  long  by  40  wide.  The  walls  are 
decorated  by  figures  of  dancers  in  relief,  by 
Schwanthaler.  We  now  pass  into  two 
saloons  which  are  called  Saloon*  of  Beauty. 
They  are  adorned  with  86  portraits  of  the 
handsomest  females  who  have  lived,  or  still 
live  in  Munich.  They  were  taken  by  Jos. 
Stieler,  court  painter,  by  order  of  the  king. 
The  different  personages  have  occupied 
different  social  positions,  from  the  queen 
on  the  throne  to  the  daughter  of  a  bour- 
geeise  of  Munich.  This  collection  is  unique 
of  its  kind,  as  thirty-six  such  beautiful 
women  were  never  before  seen  at  one  time, 
said  they  are  all  likenesses.  Lola  Montez, 
lately  dead,  was  one  of  the  thirty-six ;  but 
her  likeness  has  lately  been  removed  to 
tile  new  Pinacothek,  where,  for  an  extra 
fee,  it  may  be  seen.  The  royal  family 
were  compelled  to  remove  it  on  account  of 
frequent  scurrilous  verses  written  by  Ba- 
varian students  on  the  subject.  The  two 
Seme  of  the  collection,  in  our  opinion,  are 
No.  10,  the  Countess  Irene,  of  Arco-Step- 
perg,  born  Marquise  of  Pallavicini,  and 
No.  32,  Guillemetti  Sulzer,  actress  of  the 
court  theatre.  For  the  first  time  these 
beautiful  portraits  have  been  photographed 
by  a  firm  that  has  the  exclusive  privilege 
in  Munich,  and  are  bound  in  book  form, 
under  the  title  of  "Collection  of  Beau- 
ties"— "Galerie  de  Trente-aix  Portraits  de 
Famine,"  created  by  the  order  of  his  maj- 
esty, Louis  I.,  of  Bavaria.  They  may  be 
purchased  at  the  "  Wimmer  Collection." 

The  Hall  ofBanqmU,  or  of  Battles,  com- 


prise fourteen  splendid  battle-scenes,  paint- 
ed by  different  leading  artists,  represent- 
ing the  principal  valiant  deeds  of  the  Ba- 
varian army  between  the  years  1805  and 
1815.  After  repassing  the  Salles  des 
Beautes  and  de  Bal,  we  enter  into  three 
saloons  dedicated  to  the  three  great  epochs 
in  the  history  of  Germany  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  These  rooms  separate  the  Salle 
de  Bal  from  the  Salle  du  Trone.  The 
paintings  are  from  designs  of  J.  de  Schnorr. 
The  first  is  the  Saloon  of  Charlemagne,  com- 
prising six  large  and  twelve  small  pictures, 
illustrating  scenes  in  his  life.  The  six 
principal  are,  1.  Charlemagne  as  a  boy, 
anointed  king  of  the  Franks,  in  754,  by 
Pope  Stephen  II.,  in  presence  of  his  father 
Pepin;  2.  His  victory  over  Desiderius  at 
Pa  via;  3.  His  victory  over  the  Saxons ;  4. 
Propagating  Christianity  among  the  van- 
quished; 5.  The  Council  of  Frankfort-on- 
Main ;  6.  He  is  crowned  emperor  at  Rome 
by  Pope  Leo  III.  The  twelve  smaller  pic- 
tures represent  the  events  that  would  nat- 
urally take  place  between  the  incidents 
detailed  in  the  large  pictures. 

Saloon  of  Frederick  Barbaroaa, — There 
are  six  large  pictures  and  several  small 
frescoes.  The  larger  are  generally  by  J. 
de  Schnorr.  1.  Frederick  Hohenstaufen 
(Barbarossa)  elected  Emperor  of  Germany ; 
2.  His  entrance  into  Milan  as  conqueror ; 
8.  He  concludes  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Venice 
with  Pope  Alexander  III. ;  4.  He  gives  a 
grand  public  festival  at  Mayence  in  1185 ; 
5.  The  battle  of  Inconium ;  6.  His  death  in 
the  river  near  Seleucia. 

Saloon  of  Rudolph  ofEqpiburg,  founder 
of  the  present  house  of  Austria.  The  four 
principal  pictures  represent,  1.  Rudolph 
gives  his  horse  to  a  priest  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  some  water  to  administer  the 
Holy  Sacrament  to  a  dying  person ;  2.  He 
learns  that  he  is  elected  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many ;  8.  He  defeats  Ottocar,  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, who  refused  to  recognize  his  elec- 
tion ;  4.  He  destroys  the  castles  of  the  rob- 
ber knights  and  establishes  public  peace. 
Notice  the  frieze  in  this  saloon:  it  was 
executed  by  Schnorr.  This  suite  of  rooms 
has  a  suitable  termination  in  the  Salle  du 
Trone,  or  throne-room,  which  is  considered 
the  very  perfection  of  architectural  beau- 
ty, and  richness  and  delicacy  of  ornament. 
The  decorations  are  gold  on  a  white  ground. 
The  gallery  is  supported  by  twenty  Co- 
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rinthian  marble  columns,  between  which 
stand  twelve  colossal  bronze  statues,  rich- 
ly gilded.  They  were  modeled  by  Schwan- 
thaler,  cast  by  Stiglmayer,  and  represent 
different  princes  of  the  house  of  Bavaria, 
commencing  with  Otho  the  Illustrious, 
count  palatine  of  the  Rhine  in  1253,  and 
ending  with  Charles  XII.,  king  of  Sweden. 

The  Kdnigabau,  or  New  Palace,  fronting 
on  Max  Joseph's  Square,  was  completed  in 
1835  by  King  Louis,  from  designs  by 
Klenze :  was  built  in  imitation  of  the  Pitti 
Palace  at  Florence.  Its  interior  is  most 
magnificently  finished.  Only  the  ground 
floor  is  at  present  shown  to  strangers,  the 
royal  family  occupying  the  other  floors. 
The  apartments  of  the  king  are  ornament- 
ed with  representations  of  paintings  in  en- 
caustic, the  subjects  taken  from  the  Greek 
poets,  and  those  of  the  queen  from  scenes 
of  the  German  poets.  The  suite  of  rooms 
which  are  shown  illustrate  the  Niebelun- 
genlied,  one  of  the  great  poems  of  Ger- 
many :  the  frescoes,  which  are  of  great  ce- 
lebrity, are  by  Schnorr.  The  first,  or  ante- 
room, gives  a  view  of  all  the  characters 
represented  in  the  tragedy.  Over  the  door, 
the  supposed  author  of  the  poem,  between 
Narrative  and  Tradition,  the  two  sources 
of  his  poetry.  At  the  right  we  see  Sieg- 
fried and  Chriemhild :  farther  to  the  right, 
Hagen,Volker.  To  the  left  King  Gunther 
and  Brunhilde.  At  the  same  side,  but 
higher  up,  Aberich,  guardian  of  the  treas- 
ure of  the  Niebelung,  and  Eckwardt,  mes- 
senger of  Chriemhild.  On  the  third  wall 
King  Etzel  and  his  faithful  Rudiger,  Die- 
trich of  Berne,  and  the  aged  Master  Hilde- 
brande.  The  arch  over  the  window  con- 
tains the  mermaids  who  predict  to  Hagen, 
the  murderer  of  Siegfried,  his  defeat  at 
Vienna.  Farther  on,  to  the  right  of  Etzcl, 
are  the  parents  of  Siegfried,  King  Sieg- 
mund  and  Sieglinde.  Then  the  Queen 
Ute,  mother  of  Gunther,  with  her  two 
younger  sons,  Gemot  and  Gieselher.  The 
second  is  the  Bridal  Chamber,  containing 
the  principal  episodes  in  the  life  of  Sieg- 
fried. On  the  wall  facing  the  window,  his 
return  to  the  castle  of  King  Gunther  at 
Worms.  The  large  frescoes  are,  his  re- 
turn from  the  Saxon  war;  the  arrival  of 
Brunhilde  at  Worms;  the  marriage  of 
Chriemhild  and  Siegfried,  by  which  the 
mysteries  of  the  poem  are  unraveled. 

The  Chamber  of  Treachery. — On  the  ceil- 1 
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ing  Chriemhild*!  Dream:  liar  falcon  de- 
voured by  two  eaglet,  and  the  NiebeloagB* 
treasure  guarded  by  gnomes.  Above  the 
doors — 1.  Chriemhild  points  out  to  Hagen 
the  spot  where  Siegfried  is  vulnerable,  for 
the  purpose  of  better  protecting  him;  2. 
The  departure  of  Siegfried  for  the  chase; 
3.  Sigismunde  apprised  of  the  death  of  his 
son,  Siegfried ;  4.  Hagen  throws  into  the 
Rhine  the  treasure  of  the  Niebelungt.  The 
four  large  pictures  represent — 1.  The  quar- 
rel of  the  two  queens,  Chriemhild  and  Brun- 
hilde, at  the  door  of  the  Monster ;  2.  The 
murder  of  Siegfried  by  Hagen  at  the  brook; 
3.  Chriemhild,  in  going  to  the  church,  dis- 
covers the  dead  body  of  Siegfried  besors- 
the  door ;  4.  She  recognizes  that  Hagen  is 
the  murderer  of  her  husband,  because  at 
his  entrance  the  wounds  bleed  afresh. 

The  Chamber  of  Revenge  represents  the 
extermination  of  this  heroic  race,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bloody  revenge  of  Chrien- 
hild.  The  mermaids  are  again  ropweiiU 
ed  on  the  ceiling,  which  *g"»*inft  a  fulfil- 
ment of  their  prophecy.  The  principal 
pictures  are,  Chriemhild  reproaches  Ha- 
gen with  his  treason;  combat  on  the  lad- 
der during  the  burning  of  the  palaee ; 
trich  overcomes  Hagen ;  Chriemhild 
Hagen,  and  is  at  last  slain  by  Hildehranae. 

The  fifth  and  last  chamber  is  that  of 
Lamentation*,  which  represents  the  surviv- 
ing actors  in  the  drama  mourning  over  the 
events,  and  relating  them  to  the  Bishop  of 
Passau.  This  closes  our  description  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  palaces  in  Europe. 

The  Arcade*  of  the  Hofgarien,or  ^uien 
of  the  Court,  which  are  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Residens,  are  considered 
one  of  the  sights  of  Munich.  The  perk  or 
garden  was  laid  out  by  MVronSii— 1  L  is 
1614,  but  is  much  changed  since  that  time; 
whereas  in  former  times  it  contained  128 
fountains,  it  now  contains  but  four.  In 
the  centre  of  the  park  is  a  building  called 
the  Temple  of  the  Fountain,  surmounted 
with  a  statue  of  Bavaria  in  bronze.  The 
principal  ornaments  of  the  garden,  how- 
ever, are  the  frescoes  of  the  arcades,  and 
the  bazars,  collections  of  works  of  art,  cafes, 
shops,  dining  and  supper  rooms,  which  bor- 
der its  margin.  During  the  summer  months 
the  military  band  plays  certain  days  in  the 
week,  when,  if  the  day  be  lovely,  all  the 
world  turns  out.  The  historical  frescoes 
are  twelve  in  number,  and  represent  the 
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Important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
feign  of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach.  There 
are  also  twenty-eight  landscape  frescoes, 
painted  by  Rottman,  which  represent  scenes 
in-  Italy  and  the  island  of  Sicily,  with  po- 
etical inscriptions  explanatory  of  the  sub- 
jects, written  by  his  majesty  King  Louis. 
Notice  here  the  united  collection  on  the 
north  side  of  the  garden :  it  consists  of 
Chinese,  Egyptian,  Soman,  and  Indian  an- 
tiquities, which  well  deserve  a  visit. 

The  Pmacothek,  or  Picture-gallery  (open 
every  day  in  the  week  except  Saturday), 
was  erected  between  the  years  1826  and 
1886,  by  L.  de  Klenze.  It  is  an  immense 
tmDding,  in  the  style  of  a  Roman  palace, 
and  from  every  point  of  view  has  a  truly 
appropriate  and  magnificent  appearance. 
The  principal  facade  is  ornamented  with  24 
statues  of  the  most  celebrated  painters, 
modeled  by  Schwanthaler. 

The  gallery  of  paintings  occupies  the  first 
floor  after  ascending  from  the  vestibule, 
which  is  supported  by  four  Ionic  columns. 
The  gallery  founded  by  Maximilian  I.,  aug- 
mented by  the  King  Maximilian  Joseph, 
and  enriched  with  important  acquisitions 
by  the  King  Louis  (1827),  is  actually  one 
of  the  finest  galleries  of  Europe.  In  nine 
halls  and  twenty-three  cabinets  are  found 
nearly  thirteen  hundred  paintings. 

Hall  of  the  Founders. — The  walls  are 
hung  with  the  portraits  of  the  sovereigns 
who  have  contributed  most  largely  to  the 
formation  of  the  gallery,  viz.,  the  elect- 
ors Maximilian  I.,  Max.  Emanuel,  Johann 
Wllhelm,  founder  of  the  Dusseldorf  Gal- 
lery ;  Karl  Theodore,  of  the  Palatinate ; 
and  the  kings  Maximilian,  Joseph  I.,  and 
Ludwig  I. 

First  Hall. — This  contains  the  paintings 
of  the  ancient  upper  German  school,  from 
the  time  of  its  foundation  to  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  The  most  important 
are  the  following :  Albert  DQrer — The  like* 
ness  of  an  armed  Cavalier  (1),  the  Nativity 
of  Christ  (73),  Burial  of  Christ  (66) ;  De- 
scent from  the  Cross  (84),  by  Michael 
Wohlgemuth ;  the  Adulteress  before  Christ 
(56),  portrait  of  the  Count  Fugger  (62),  St. 
Peter  and  St.  John  (71),  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Mark  (76),  Jesus  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(5),  by  John  Holbein  the  elder. 

Second  Hall. — The  paintings  contained 
m  this  apartment  are  mostly  from  the  old, 
the  rest  from  the  later  German  school.    A 


portrait  of  Man  (77),  by  Holbein  the  youn- 
ger; the  Misers  (95);  Venus  and  Cupid 
(97) ;  Saint  Dominico  receiving  the  rosary 
from  the  Holy  Virgin  (100),  by  Loth ;  the 
Month  of  May  (116),  by  Sandrart;  the 
Month  of  June  (117)  ;  the  Archangel  Ga- 
briel with  a  boy  (118);  the  Holy  Virgin 
with  the  infant  Jesus  is  seated  on  a  throne, 
St.  Rosalie  on  one  side,  and  St.  Dominico 
on  the  other  (119) ;  portrait  of  the  celebra* 
ted  mathematician,  John  Neudorfer,  who, 
sitting  on  a  table,  is  instructing  his  son 
(120) ;  Lazarus  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham, 
and  the  rich  man  in  the  flames  of  Hell 
(149);  a  Money-changer  (80),  by  Quintan 
Matsys. 

Third  HaU. — This  contains  pictures  of 
the  Netherland  school  to  the  end  of  the 
17th  century:  Resurrection  of  Lazarus 
(187) ;  portrait  of  the  organist,  Henry  Li- 
berti,  of  Antwerp  (193) ;  Stag  Hunt  (208) ; 
portrait  of  the  Elector  John  Guillaume  on 
horseback;  Abraham  (228);  Christ  taking 
leave  of  the  Virgin  Mary  (84). 

Fourth  Hall. — This  contains  ninety-five 
paintings,  all  by  Rubens.  The  gems  are, 
No.  249,  Reconciliation  of  the  Sabines  with 
the  Romans ;  250,  portrait  of  Don  Ferdi* 
nand,  infanta  of  Spain,  and  brother  of  King 
Philip  IV. ;  256,  portrait  of  the  artist,  widx 
that  of  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Brants ; 
269,  the  Massacre  of  the  Holy  Innocents; 
268,  the  celebrated  large  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  20  by  14  feet ;  260,  portrait  of 
Helen  Forman,  Rubens's  second  wife ;  278, 
Susanna  at  the  Bath;  274,  a  Wild-boar 
Chase :  the  animals  are  painted  by  Sny- 
ders ;  287,  Rubens  in  his  garden  at  Ant- 
werp, with  his  wife  and  son;  289,  the 
Nymphs  of  Diana  asleep  in  the  forest. 

Fifth  Hall.— This  saloon  contains  the 
gems  of  the  Dutch  school,  and  many  por- 
traits of .  distinguished  beauty  by  Rem* 
brandt,  viz.,  829,  835,  343,  and  849.  No. 
344,  Cimon  in  Prison,  his  daughter  nour- 
ishing him,  by  Honthorst ;  810,  an  Angel 
delivering  St.  Peter  from  Prison,  by  the 
same  artist ;  817,  a  Wild-boar  Hunt,  by 
Snyders ;  381,  portrait  of  Van  Dyck's  wife, 
by  himself;  842,  the  Prodigal  Son  at  table 
with  Courtesans. 

Sixth  Hall. — This  saloon  contains  some 
gems  by  Murillo,  Nos.  348,  849,  857,  868. 
These  are  unsurpassed  delineations  of  beg- 
gar children.  Notice  the  old  woman  ex- 
amining the  boy's  head,  not  a  very  tempt* 
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ing  occupation,  No.  876.  No.  892  is  the 
portrait  of  Mme.  de  1a  Valliere  as  St.  Mad- 
eleine. 896,  Sunset  at  Borne,  by  Horace 
Vernet  407,  Sunrise,  by  Claude  Lorraine. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  gems  by  this 
artist  in  this  saloon,  as  well  as  by  Joseph 
Vernet  and  Poussin.  420,  St.  John  in  the 
island  of  Patmos. 

Saloons  7, 8,  and  9  contain  the  gems  of 
the  Italian  school.  In  No.  7  we  would 
particularly  notice  469,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
with  the  Savior  and  two  saints,  by  Cor- 
reggio ;  421,  the  Crowning  of  Christ,  by 
Guercino ;  471,  the  Penitent  Magdalen,  by 
Carlo  Dolce ;  477,  the  Massacre  of  the  In- 
nocents, by  Carraccio. 

In  the  eighth  saloon  there  are  several 
gems  by  Paul  Veronese :  485,  his  Holy 
Family,  and  487,  his  Death  of  Cleopatra ; 
518,  the  Woman  taken  m  Adultery,  by  the 
same;  522,  Susanna  and  the  Elders,  by 
Domenichino,  a  splendid  composition ;  527, 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  by  Guido, 
proved  beyond  a  doubt :  some  critics,  to  es- 
tablish a  reputation  by  questioning  every 
picture's  identity,  pretend  to  doubt  it ;  582, 
Christ  crowned  with  Thorns,  by  Caravag- 
gio. 

The  ninth  saloon  contains  some  glorious 
pictures,  including  three  by  Raphael,  the 
largest,  534,  a  Holy  Family ;  584,  the  same 
subject,  similar  to  the  Madonna  della  Sog- 
giola  at  Florence ;  and  581,  his  Portrait. 
646,  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  588,  the  Dead 
Christ  on  the  knees  of  the  Virgin ;  575 
represents  the  Holy  Virgin  worshiping  the 
child  Jesus. 

The  Cabinets.— The  first  six  of  these  cab- 
inets embrace  the  schools  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  The  first  and  second  contain  fine 
works  by  Wilhelm  von  Cologne  and  Israel 
van  Mekenen.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
cabinets  are  the  works  of  Johann  von  Eyck, 
Johann  Hernling,  and  Schoreel.  In  the 
sixth  are  found  several  small  paintings  by 
Hemskerk,  as  96,  a  Crucifixion,  and  105, 
John  in  the  Wilderness.  The  seventh  cab- 
inet contains  the  paintings  from  the  Upper 
German  school :  120,  portrait  of  Oswald 
Kreb,  by  DQrer;  142,  the  Holy  Virgin; 
128,  portrait  of  Dorer's  Father  at  seventy 
years  of  age ;  150,  portrait  of  the  Princess 
Marie  Jacqueline  of  Baden,  wife  of  Duke 
William  IV.  In  the  eighth  cabinet  are 
some  handsome  paintings  of  the  Nether- 
land  school :  158,  Mater  Dolorosa,  by  Dn- 
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rer ;  161,  the  Dying  Virgin,  by  Dnrer; 
169,  Victory  of  Alexander  the  Great  over 
Darius  in  the  battle  of  Arbela,  by  AHdorfer; 
175  and  187  are  handsome  pictures  of  an 
old  man  and  an  old  woman,  by  Denner. 
The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  cabinets 
contain,  for  the  most  part,  the  works  of 
Teniers,  Veen,  Rembrandt,  and  Bronwer. 
In  the  twelfth  cabinet  are  found  thirty-sins 
paintings  by  Rubens,  mostly  taken  from 
the  life  of  Mary  def  Medids.  In  the  thir- 
teenth cabinet  are  found  several  paintings 
by  Anton  van  Dyck.  867,  a  Gothic  Church, 
by  Vliet;  874  and  875,  Landscapes,  by  Ks» 
bel  and  Wynants;  869,  a  Servant-maid, 
by  Gerard  Dow.  The  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth cabinets  contain  some  very  hand- 
some paintings  of  the  Netherlands  school. 
The  sixteenth  cabinet  contains  only  the 
works  of  Adrian  van  derWerfif.  Most  of 
them  are  taken  from  the  life  and  suffering! 
of  Christ,  besides  some  portraits  of  the 
Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  Johann  WUhehn, 
and  the  electress.  477,  Abraham  and  He- 
gar.  The  seveententh  cabinet — 506  and  512 
represent  two  landscapes,  by  Polembcrg; 
528,  a  Knife-grinder,  by  Weenix. 

The  eighteenth  cabinet  contains  soma 
very  fine  mosaics  and  fresco  pointings.  In 
the  nineteenth  cabinet  are  found  only  a 
few  paintings,  from  the  Italian  and  Byzan- 
tine schools,  by  Masacdo,  Giotto,  Pisano, 
and  Cimabue.  The  twentieth,  twenty- 
first,  and  twenty-second  contain  some  very 
fine  works  of  the  Italian  school ;  bat  those 
of  the  twenty-third  are  of  an  inferior  kind. 

The  Cabinet  of Copper-plate.— Thm  cabi- 
net, which  was  founded  by  Karl  Theodore, 
and  enlarged  by  Maximilian  Joseph,  occu- 
pies the  first  floor  of  the  Pinacothek.  The 
whole  collection,  which  embraces  some  of 
the  finest  and  rarest  works  of  the  host  mas- 
ters, from  the  earliest  date  to  the  uiescnt 
day,  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  schools, 
which  are  explained  by  a  catalogue  con- 
tained in  the  establishment.  It  is  open 
every  day  in  the  week  except  Saturday. 

The  Cabinet  of  Design$.—This  cabinet 
contains  about  nine  thousand  of  the  origi- 
nal designs  of  Raphael,  CoiTeggh\  Michael 
Angelo,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Giuho  Romano, 
Mantegna,  Holbein,  Albeit  Durer,  Rem* 
brandt,  and  others.  Lately,  this  collection 
has  been  enriched  by  some  works  of  Man- 
rice  Kugendas,  drawn  by  him  daring  his 
travels  through  South  America. 
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The  Cabinet  of  Grmam  <md  Etrutam 
Vases* — This  rich  collection,  formed  by 
King  Louis,  occupies  five  saloons.  The 
modern  pointings  which  adorn  these  walls 
were  copied  from  ancient  drawings  found 
in  the  Etruscan  tombs :  they  represent  fu- 
neral rites,  marriages,  and  festivals.  The 
most  part  of  the  vases  of  tem-cotta  were 
found  in  Sicily  and  Greece :  they  date  from 
the  6th  century  before  Christ.  They  are 
composed  of  funeral  vases,  destined  only 
for  solemn  ceremonies  and  for  graves; 
gymnic  vases,  given  as  prizes  in  public 
games ;  and  nuptial  vases,  given  as  wed- 
ding presents.  Their  species  are  very  di- 
versified. 

The  New  Pmaoothek,  which  is  intended 
to  receive  the  pictures  of  modern  painters : 
H  is  two  stories  high,  and  contains  62  rooms. 
The  exterior  walls  are  decorated  with  co- 
lossal frescoes  by  Nflson,  from  designs  by 
Kaulbach.  As  you  enter  the  building,  no- 
tice the  colossal  model  of  Bavaria  standing 
on  the  triumphal  car,  drawn  by  four  lions. 
This  work,  in  bronze,  decorates  the  Gate 
of  Victory  in  Ludwig's-stnsse.  On  the 
ground  floor  may  be  seen  a  fine  collection 
of  paintings  on  porcelain,  and  copies  in  oil 
of  many  of  the  gems  of  the  Old  Pinacothek. 
Here  may  be  seen  the  portrait  of  Lola  Mon- 
ies, removed  from  the  gallery  of  beauties. 
In  the  first  saloon  notice  the  large  portrait 
of  Lndwig  I.,  by  Kaulbach.  In  the  centre 
of  the  room  is  placed  a  large  malachite 
vase,  a  present  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
of  Russia;  also  a  table  of  porphyry,  con- 
taining vases  of  the  same  marble,  presented 
by  Charles  XIV.  of  Sweden.  Room  No. 
2  contains  Schorn's  great  picture  of  the 
"  Deluge/'  which  he  left  unfinished.  This, 
with  Kanlbach's  u  Destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, "  are  considered  the  gems  of  the  gal- 
lery. No.  4  contains  Piloty  *s  great  painting 
of  the  astronomer  Seni  near  the  dead  body 
of  Wallenstein,  and  Achonhach's  Tempest 
at  Sea.  No.  6  contains  Rottman's  28  Gre- 
cian landscapes,  painted  on  the  walls  in  en- 
caustic In  addition  to  these  six  large 
saloons,  there  are  six  small,  and  fourteen 
cabinets.  No.  8  of  the  small  saloons  is  well 
worth,  particular  attention;  the  walls  are 
painted  by  Kaulbach,  and  from  these  paint- 
ings NHson  took  the  designs  for  the  large 
frescoes  which  adorn  the  outside  of  the 
building.  The  subjects  are — No.  32.  King 
IjhI wig  surrounded  by  Artists  and  Savans ; 


88.  The  Artists  of  modern  Rome  ;  Artists 
receiving  the  Orders  of  the  King ;  the  Com- 
bat against  Bad  Taste ;  the  Artists  execu- 
ting the  Ideas  of  the  King ;  a  Fete  of  the 
Arts,  in  which  they  crown  the  statue  of  the 
King;  the  allegorical  figures  of  Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture,  and  Bronze  Casting; 
Painting  in  Fresco,  Painting  on  Glass,  and 
Painting  on  Porcelain;  the  Manufacture 
of  Glass  Painting;  the  Royal  Foundery  in 
full  operation ;  Presentation  of  the  Artists' 
Album  to  the  King.  Between  the  win- 
dows, on  the  north  side,  are  colossal  por- 
traits of  fourteen  of  the  greatest  artists  of 
modern  times,  viz.,  Schraudolph,  Kaulbach, 
Schorn,  Schwanthaler,  Zubland,  Rottman, 
Hess,  Schnorr,  Gaertner,  P.  Hess,  Ohlmul- 
ler,  Cornelius,  Klenz,  and  Thorwaldsen. 

GUfptothek,  or  Sculpture-gallery,  opened  l' 
in  1880  by  King  Lndwig.  Open  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays,  from  8  to  12, 
and  from  2  to  4.  This  building  is  in  the 
Ionic  order,  and  is  one  of  the  most  chaste 
and  beautiful  buildings  in  Munich.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  handsomely  kid-out  gar- 
den. The  front  is  ornamented  with  sculp- 
ture, corresponding  with  the  Greek  style, 
that  Is,  niches  instead  of  windows,  in  which 
stand,  on  the  front,  the  statues  of  Vulcan, 
Phidias,  Prometheus,  Pericles,  Hadrian, 
and  Dedalus.  In  the  niches  on  the  east 
side  were  placed,  in  1857,  the  statue  of  Ca- 
nova,  with  the  bust  of  Paris,  by  Thorwald- 
sen ;  Ranch,  with  a  statuette  of  the  King 
Maximilian  Joseph,  by  Tenerani;  and  in 
the  year  1889, 8chwanthaler,  with  the  stat- 
uette of  Bavaria ;  and  of  Gibson,  by  Brug- 
ger.  The  paintings  and  decorations  of  the 
interior  are  most  exquisite.  The  sculp- 
tures are  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
commencing  with  Egypt,  the  cradle  of 
sculpture,  and  the  basis  of  the  Grecian  art, 
which  was  brought  to  such  a  high  state  of 
perfection  in  Italy  about  the  time  of  Prax* 
iteles.  The  collection  occupies  12  rooms ; 
each  room  is  devoted  to  a  particular  epoch 
in  the  art,  and  is  ornamented  in  keeping 
with  its  contents.  The  floors  are  of  mar- 
ble, the  ceilings  richly  frescoed,  and  the 
walls  are  painted  with  variegated  colors,  in 
imitation  of  marble.  Room  No.  1  contains 
Egyptian  antiquities ;  2,  Greek  and  Etrus- 
can ;  8,  the  valuable  marbles  from  the  Tem- 
ple Jupiter  Panhellenius,  jEgina :  they  are 
considered  the  most  valuable  sculptures 
of  ancient  art  that  have  reached  us ;  4,  the 
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Hall  of  Apollo,  containing  works  of  the 
school  of  Phidias :  this  room  takes  its  name 
from  the  principal  figure  which  occupies  a 
place  in  it,  "  the  Apollo  CetharoxUis,"  or 
Apollo  of  the  Harp,  formerly  named  the 
Barberini  Muse,  and  is  an  exquisite  piece 
of  sculpture ;  No.  5,  the  Hall  of  Bacchus, 
contains  the  Barberini  Faun,  or  "  Sleeping 
Satyr :"  it  is  considered  from  the  chisel  of 
either  Soopas  or  Praxiteles,  and  was  found 
in  the  ditch  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angela,  at 
Borne,  supposed  to  have  been  hurled  from 
the  top  of  the  wall  by  the  Greeks  when  de- 
fending themselves  against  the  Goths ;  the 
6th,  or  Hall  of  the  Sons  of  Niobe:  the  most 
attractive  figure  in  the  room  is  that  of  the 
kneeling  Niobe,  which,  although  armless 
and  headless,  speaks  with  a  most  remark- 
able truthfulness  to  life. 

Nos.  7  and  8  do  not  contain  any  sculp- 
ture, but  they  are  ornamented  with  fres- 
coes by  Cornelius  and  his  pupils,  illustra- 
ting the  destruction  of  Troy  by  Homer. 
No.  7,  the  Hall  of  the  Gods,  which  repre- 
sents the  three  kingdoms  of  the  Ancient 
Mythology,  viz.,  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Nep- 
tune. The  Trojan  Hall  (No.  8)  is  separa- 
ted from  the  last  by  a  small  vestibule, 
which  contains  some  glorious  frescoes:  no- 
tice Prometheus,  having  formed  man,  Mi- 
nerva gives  him  life.  The  principal  frescoes 
represent  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Trojan  war.  No.  9,  the  Hall  of  the  Heroes : 
notice  here  the  statue  of  Alexander  -the 
Great,  No.  157.  Hall  of  the  Romans  (No. 
10)  is  the  largest  and  most  splendid  in  the 
Glyptotbek,  and  is  filled  with  gems  of  Bo* 
man  art,  sarcophagi,  altars,  busts,  and  re- 
liefs. No.  11,  Hall  of  Colored  Sculpture : 
notice  the  bronze  statue  of  Proserpine,  the 
black  and  white  marble  statue  of  Ceres. 
No.  12,  the  Modern  Hall,  containing  works 
of  the  present  day.  In  the  centre  of  this 
room  stands  Thorwaldsen's  statue  of  Ado- 
nis ;  Venus  and  Paris,  by  Canova ;  Louis 
I.,  king  of  Bavaria,  by  Thorwaldaen ;  and 
numerous  other  gems  by  modern  artists. 

A  catalogue  is  for  sale,  and  will  be  found 
very  serviceable. 

Propylaen* — This  chaste,  substantial,  and 
elegant  structure  is  just  finished  (1868). 
It  occupies  the  northwest  side  of  the  square 
on  which  stands  the  Glyptothek  and  Au»- 
ttdlungagebaude,  or  Palace  of  Fine  Arts. 
It  is  built  after  the  Doric  order  of  architec- 
ture, that  the  three  buildings  in  the  square 
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may  represent  severally  the  three  Grecian 
orders— -Corinthian,  Doric,  and  Ionic.   The 
Propylaen  is  a  triple  archway,  which  leads 
to  the  Nyrophenburg,  a  royal  summer  res- 
idence.    The  models  of  the  relief  in  the 
frieze  were  executed  by  Schwanthaler  be- 
fore his  death ;  the  marble  is  by  his 
in,  X.  Schwanthaler.     This  splendid  < 
position  is  considered  the  late  artist's 
terpiece.     The  side  toward  the 
represents,  first,  the  centre  figure,  Victeri- 
ous  Helas ;  on  the  right  and  left  appear 
figures  of  Victorious,  with  trophies  of  both 
land  and  sea :  farther  to  the  right,  groups 
of  combatants  and  vanquished  warriors; 
a  priest ;  a  wife  rescuing  her  child  from  a 
barbarian;  a  colossal  goddess.     On  the 
left,  a  young  hero  avenging  the  loss  of  his 
wife ;  a  dying  chieftain ;  a  youth  rowing 
a  boat;  a  fire-god  setting  ships  on  fire, etc 
On  the  side  toward  the  city  we  see,  in  the 
centre,  Otho,  late  king  of  Greece  (who  is  a 
Bavarian  prince),  surrounded  by  figures 
of  warriors,  of  Peace,  Religion,  Science, 
Poetry,  tradesmen,  and  agriculturists.  The 
original  models  may  be  seen  at  the  atttm 
of  X.  Schwanthaler.  There  are  several  pri- 
vate collections  of  pictures  in  Munich  well 
deserving  notice.     The  roost  valuable  is 
that  of  the  late  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg's 
(Eugene  Beasbarnais),  open  every  Thurs- 
day from  10  till  1.     In  the  Old  /fefare- 
gallery  is  deposited  the  united  collection  of 
antiquities ;  and  the  University,  formerly 
the  Jesuits'  College,  contains  all  the  spec- 
imens of  coins  and  medals,  and  Museum  of 
Natural  History.     The  fossil  collection, 
situated  on  the  ground  floor,  is  very  fine. 

Ilmry  Wimmer'*  Collect**  o/FmtArU, 
No.  85  Thestiner  Strasse,  the  largest  estab- 
lishment of  works  of  art,  not  only  in  Mu- 
nich, but  in  Germany.  The  gallery  of  art 
consists  of  different  branches :  several 
rooms  with  modern  paintings  by  the  best 
Munich  artists.  A  large  and  handsome 
gallery  especially  for  paintings  in  porce- 
lain, containing  over  two  hundred  of  the 
finest  copies  from  celebrated  paintings  is 
the  European  galleries. 
v  As  Munkh  is  the  most  celebrated  city  in 
Europe  for  its  paintings  on  porcelain,  ss  is 
the  Wimmer  collection  the  most  h sains 
ted,  not  only  for  the  number  of  its  psast- 
ings,  but  for  their  beauty  and  unoominon 
size  of  plates.  These  paintings  received 
the  medal  at  the  last  London  International 
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Exhibition.  Another  saloon  is  devoted  to 
a  large  collection  of  first-rate  copies  in  oil 
of  too  beat  pictures  in  the  Munich  galler- 


The  department  for  paintings  on  glass 
contains  a  number  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  this  beautiful  kind  of  art,  for  which  Mu- 
nich is  so  famous.  All  kinds  of  engrav- 
ings, photographs,  the  very  perfection  of 
the  art,  are  to  be  seen  here  in  large  va- 
riety* 

This  exhibition,  containing  all  branches 
of  fine  arts,  with  the  exception  of  sculp- 
ture, is  decidedly  deserving  of  a  visit  from 
every  traveler  in  Europe;  and  to  it  the 
fine  galleries  of  our  Stewarts,  Lennoxes, 
Aspinwalls,  Belmont*,  and  other  leading 
citizens  and  patrons  of  the  fine  arts,  are  in- 
debted for  many  of  their  gems. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
Munich  is  at. the  head  of  all  cities  in  the 
world  for  photography.  Such,  neverthe- 
less, is  the  fact.  All  branches  of  the  arts, 
however,  are  carried  to  a  greater  state  of 
perfection  here  than  elsewhere;  and  the 
photographs  of  Munich  are  as  far  in  ad- 
vance of  the  photographs  of  Paris,  as 
those  of  New  York  are  to  those  of  Lon- 
don* The  great  establishment  of  Munich 
t  is  that  of  Joseph  Albert,  10  Carlstrasse, 
photographer  to  the  royal  court  of  Bava- 
ria, who  was  chosen  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  to  go  to  St. Petersburg  to  "take" 
the  royal  family.  His  work  is  the  very 
perfection  of  the  art,  mostly  by  a  new  proc- 
ess called  chromophotography,  which  com- 
bines the  most  exact  likeness  with  the 
softness  and  finish  of  an  ivory  miniature, 
and  the  plastic  roundness  of  an  oil  paint- 
ing. Albert,  with  Piloty  and  Lochia,  have 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  taking  photo- 
graphic copies  of  the  pictures  in  the  Munich 
galleries,  specimens  of  which  may  here  be 
seen.  Photographs  of  the  gems  of  the  gal- 
leries, taken  from  the  original  pictures, 
have  been  published  in  four  large  quarto 
volumes  by  this  privileged  house :  a  few 
copies  only  have  reached  the  United  States, 
as  they  are  very  expensive.  One  set  is  in 
the  possession  of  Jas.  Lennox,  Esq.,  anoth- 
er in  that  of  Boot.  L.  Stuart,  Esq.,  N.  York. 
Notice  Piloty's  great  picture,  Nero  after  the 
burning  of  Rome,  and  portraits  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  eight  feet  high.  This  we 
suppose  is  the  largest  photographic  estab- 
lishment on  the  Continent,    from  ten  to 


twelve  operators  are  continually  kept  go- 
ing. There  are  three  large  saloons,  sixty 
rooms,  and  seventy  men  employed. 

The  Museum  of  Schwanthaler,  Bavaria's 
greatest  sculptor,  so  early  taken  away 
from  the  scenes  of  his  labors  and  triumphs, 
should  now  be  visited.  It  is  situated  in 
the  street  that  bears  his  name,  No.  90. 
Schwanthaler  was  not  only  known  in  Mu- 
nich, but  all  Europe  mourned  his  loss,  as 
she  formerly  rung  with  his  praises.  By 
his  will  he  bequeathed  a  portion  of  his 
studio  to  the  city  of  Munich.  He  died  at 
the  early  age  of  47,  and  here  may  be  seen' 
what  he  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time. 
Here  are  the  models  of  his  many  master- 
pieces, which  were  executed  in  marble  and 
bronze  during  his  brief  but  great  career : 
some  of  them  were  lost,  but  those  which 
are  now  exposed,  of  which  there  is  a  cata- 
logue, number  about  two  hundred.  His 
cousin,  Xaver  Schwanthaler,  now  conducts 
the  business  at  the  old  afe&r,  where  the 
finished  models  of  the  Fropylaen  may  be 
seen. 

Ifofbrauhaus,  or  Royal  Brewery,  near 
the  Four  Seasons  hotel,  Platzl,  will  well 
repay  a  visit,  whether  you  drink  beer  or 
not.  Its  beer  is  very  celebrated.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  establishment  is  that  all 
that  is  brewed  is  drunk  on  the  spot.  Five 
hundred  persons  are  often  seen  drinking 
here  at  one  time.  Every  person  is  obliged 
to  get  his  own  mug,  hold  it  under  the  run- 
ning water,  carry  it  to  the  person  who  fills 
it,  pay  for  it,  and  then  find  a  seat,  which 
is  often  very  difficult  Each  mug,  which 
is  of  stone,  and  numbered,  holds  about  two 
and  a  half  pints,  and  costs  four  cents. 
Many  Germans  will  drink  five  and  six 
gallons  of  this  beer  in  a  day j  but  it  is  a 
most  delicious  beverage,  and  tastes  entire- 
ly different  from  other  beers. 

Near  this  the  celebrated  Bock  beer  is 
manufactured,  which  also  has  a  great  rep- 
utation in  Munich. 

The  Public  Library  of  Munich,  next  to 
Paris,  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  The 
building  is  of  immense  extent,  and  three 
stories  in  height.  It  is  said  to  contain 
800,000  volumes,  23,000  MSS.,  a  collection 
of  engravings  which  amount  to  800,000,and 
10,000  Greek  and  Roman  coins.  Among 
the  many  valuable  relics  in  this  library  is 
the  Bible  of  Luther,  which  contains  his 
own  and  Melancthon's  portraits.    The  su- 
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perb  Reading  Hall  is  adorned  with  the 
busts  of  the  Dnkes  of  Bavaria. 

The  manuscripts,  -which  are  of  artist- 
like,  historic,  or  intrinsic  value,  are  pre- 
served with  great  care  in  the  Hall  of 
"  Cimelien ;"  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  following:  the  Tables  of  Wax, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  tables  of 
the  15th  century ;  Codex  Purpureus ;  the 
Gospels,  written  in  gold  and  silver  on  pur- 
ple vellum  of  the  9th  century;  the  Codex 
Alaricianus,  of  the  6th  century;  Codex 
traditionum  Ecclesiae  Kavennatis,  on  pa- 
pyrus of  the  10th  century ;  a  most  su- 
perb Bible  and  Missals,  given  to  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Bamberg  by  the  Emperor  St. 
Henry*  O.  Lasso's  Seven  Penitential 
Psalms ;  Schah-Nameh,  an  heroic  Persian 
poem  by  Fndusi,  ornamented  with  minia- 
tures ;  a  Prayer-book,  printed  in  1515, 
with  drawings  on  the  margin  by  Dttrer 
and  Cranach;  the  Tournament  of  Duke 
William  IV. 

v      The  Monuments  of  Munich  are  numer- 
ous, the  principal  of  which  is  the  gigantic 

-  bronze  statue  of  Bavaria,  modeled  by 
Schwanthaler,  Bavaria's  greatest  sculptor, 
and  cast  in  bronze  at  the  Royal  Foundery 
by  Miller.  This  statue,  which  is  consid- 
ered the  most  elaborate  and  comprehen- 
sive of  the  kind  in  the  world,  stands  on  a 
granite  pedestal  thirty  feet  high,  the  top 
of  which  is  reached  by  49  steps.  The 
statue  Itself  stands  sixty-six  feet  high,  and 
seventy-eight  ton's  of  metal  were  used  in 
the  casting.  It  was  commenced  in  1844, 
and  finished  in  1850.  The  material  is 
mostly  the  cannon  captured  from  different 
nations;  the  principal  were  the  Turkish 
guns  taken  at  the  battle  of  Navarino.  In 
the  figure's  left  hand  is  a  wreath  of  glory, 
in  her  right  a  sword  adorned  with  circling 
laurels,  prepared  to  crown  all  those  found 
worthy  of  such  glory.  The  attitude  of 
this  commanding  figure  is  exceedingly 
fine.  She  is  clothed  in  flowing  garments 
and  a  fur  tunic.  At  her  side  stands  the 
Bavarian  lion,  of  colossal  size.  In  the 
rear  of  the  statue  a  bronze  door  is  placed, 
through  which  you  pass  np  a  flight  of 
stairs  to  the  top  of  the  pedestal ;  then  an- 
other, of  iron,  to  the  inside  of  the  head, 
where  eight  persons  can  comfortably  sit 
at  one  time.  It  is  said  that  the  day  on 
which  it  was  raised  to  its  place  twenty- 
nine  men  and  two  boys  were  in  the  head, 
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and  that,  amid  the  universal  Joy  and  as- 
tonishment of  the  multitude,  they  emerged 
from  one  of  the  locks  of  Bavaria's  hair, 
and  one  after  another  descended  a  long 
ladder.  On  one  ef  the  lodes  which  rep- 
resent hair  is  the  following  inscription 
in  German :  "  This  colossal  statue,  erect- 
ed by  Ludwig  I.,  king  of  Bavaria,  was 
designed  and  modeled  by  Ludwig  von 
Schwanthaler,  and  was  cast  in  bronae, 
and  executed  between  the  vears  1844  and 
1850,  by  Ferdinand  Miller'"  The  arms 
are  24  feet  9  inches  long,  the  nose  1  feet 
11  inches,  the  mouth  15  inches  wide,  and 
the  eyes  11  inches.  The  total  cost  of  the 
statue,  not  comprising  the  pedestal,  was 
$97,000.  Ladies  with  delicate  nerves  had 
better  not  make  the  ascent  into  the  head 
during  the  summer  months,  as  the  great 
heat  of  the  bronze  often  causes  them  to 
faint  To  restore  them  there  is  impossi- 
ble, and  it  is  by  no  means  expeditious  un- 
der the  circumstances.  Surrounding  the 
statue,  something  in  the  form  of  a  horse, 
is  the  Kuhmeshaile,  or  Hall  of  Glory. 
The  centre  front  is  214  feet  long,  the  shies 
98  feet;  it  is  80  feet  high,  including  the 
base.  There  are  48  pillars,  in  the  Dorjc, 
each  24  feet  high,  between  which  are  seen 
affixed  to  the  wall  busts  of  Bavaria's 
greatest  men.  The  ends  of  the  two  wings 
are  adorned  with  four  female  figures,  by 
Schwanthaler,  which  represent  the  four 
provinces  of  Bavaria,  viz.,  Bavaria,  the 
Palatinate,  Franconia,  and  Swahta,  The 
frieze  is  ornamented  with  fbrty-ntour  vic- 
tories, between  which  are  placed  forty- 
eight  figures— Industry,  Science,  and  the 
Arts.  •  The  whole  is  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance out  of  town,  on  an  elevated  spot  m 
the  Theresian  Meadows,  where  the  somas! 
October  Volk-fest  takes  place,  and  contia> 
nous  to  the  race-course. 

In  front  of  the  Nettbau,  or  New  Palace, 
in  Max-Joseph  Plats,  is  the  monument  ef 
the  king  Maximilian  Joseph  I.  It  is  ef 
colossal  size,  cast  in  bronze,  and  repre- 
sents the  king  seated  on  a  throne*  It  is 
from  the  designs  of  Ranch,  of  Berlin.  In 
the  new  Maximilian  Street,  opposite  the 
Government  Palace,  notice  the  monmnent 
erected  to  General  Derov,  who  died  on  ths 
battle-field  of  Polotsk  iii  1812. 

In  the  Wittelabach  Plats,  near  which 
stands  the  palace,  deserving  a  visit,  notice 
the  magnificent  equestrian  statue 
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to  the  Elector  Maximilian  I.  The  pedes- 
tal is  of  marble,  the  horse  and  rider  bronze. 
It  was  modeled  by  Schwanthaler,  and  cast 
by  Stigmayer.  On  the  Carolinen  Platz, 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  beautiful  resi- 
dences, is  a  splendid  bronze  obelisk  erect- 
ed by  Lndwig  to  the  Bavarians  who  fell 
in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812. 
w  The  Siegtsthor,  or  Gate  of  Victory,  situ- 
ated at  the  end  of  the  Ludwigstrasse,  was 
finished  in  I860,  and  is  a  most  exquisite 
monument:  it  was  built  after  the  model 
of  Constantine's  triumphal  arch  at  Rome, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Bavarian  army  by 
King  Ludwig.  The  arch  is  crowned  by  a 
colossal  statue  of  Bavaria  in  a  triumphal 
chariot,  harnessed  with  four  Bavarian  lions, 
the  whole  executed  in  bronze  from  designs 
by  Von  Wagner.  At  the  other  end  of  this 
beautiful  street  notice  the  FeldherrnJialie, 
or  Hall  of  the  Marshals,  with  the  bronze 
statues  of  General  Lilly  and  Prince  Carl 
Wrede ;  and  near  this,  as  appropriate  orna- 
ments of  the  Odeonplatz,  the  monuments 
of  Gluck  and  Lasso,  two  of  Bavaria's  great- 
eat  composers. 
f  In  Marimplat*,  or  Market-place,  stands 
one  of  the  oldest  monuments  of  Munich : 
it  is  a  pillar  of  red  marble,  crowned  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and 
ia  called  Marien-8aule.  It  was  erected  by 
Maximilian  I.  in  1683,  in  memory  of  the 
victory  gained  by  him  over  Frederick,  the 
elector  palatine.  There  are  several  fine 
monuments,  some  of  them  erected  recent- 
ly, on  the  Promenadenplatz. 

The  Churches  of  Munich  are  very  inter- 
esting, but  do  not  compare  with  the  pic- 
ture-galleries in  point  of  interest.  The 
principal  is  the  Cathedral,  or  FravenJarche, 
which  was  founded  at  the  end  of  the  13th 
century.  The  present  building  was  finish- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  15th :  it  is  surmounted 
by  two  tall  towers,  varying,  according  to 
different  authors,  from  818  to  885  feet  in 
height  The  most  remarkable  monument 
in  the  church,  and  one  deserving  particular 
attention,  is  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
Elector  Maximilian  I.  in  the  year  1622 ; 
and  in  the  catafalque  beneath  repose  the 
remains  of  the  Bavarian  royal  family  from 
1295  to  1626.  The  organ  is  remarkable 
for  its  size  and  tone.  A  very  fine  picture 
of  the  Assumption,  by  P.  Candide,  may  bo 
over  the  high  altar. 
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Mkhatbhofkuvhe,  or  Jesuit's  Church 
of  St.  Michael,  erected  for  the  Jesuits  by 
Duke  William  V.  The  interior  of  the 
church  is  in  the  Corinthian  style,  high- 
ly ornamented.  The  altar-piece  is  by 
Schwartz,  and  represents  the  Fall  of  the 
Angels.  The  great  attraction  of  the  church- 
is  Thorwaldsen's  monument  to  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  for- 
mer vice-king  of  Italy,  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory by  his  widow,  daughter  of  the  King 
Max-Joseph :  it  is  of  pure  Carrara  marble. 
The  prince  is  represented  standing,  dressed 
in  a  plain  toga,  before  the  door  of  the  tomb : 
his  left  hand  on  his  heart,  in  his  right  he 
holds  a  crown  of  laurels.  At  his  feet  lie 
the  iron  crown  of  Italy,  his  helmet,  and 
armor.  To  his  right  stands  the  Muse  of 
History,  and  to  his  left  the  Genius  of 
Death  and  Immortality.  The  tower  of 
this  church  fell  down  in  the  course  of  its 
erection,  and  has  not  since  been  finished. 

The  Theatiner-Hofkirche,  situated  in  Lud- 
wigstrasse, was  built  by  Adelaide,  wife  of 
the  Elector  Ferdinand  Maria,  in  pursuance 
of  a  vow  so  to  do  should  she  be  blessed 
with  an  heir  to  the  throne,  having  been 
married  eight  years  without  that  event 
having  taken  place.  The  altar-piece  rep- 
resents Adelaide,  her  husband,  and  son  of- 
fering up  thanks  to  St.  Cajetan.  There  is 
a  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Tintoretta. 
All  the  royal  family,  from  Ferdinand  Ma- 
ria to  Maximilian  Joseph,  are  interred  be- 
neath the  church.  Notice  particularly  the 
tomb  of  the  Princess  Josephine  Max  Caro- 
line, who  died  at  the  age  of  11  years :  it  is 
executed  by  Eberhard  from  designs  by 
Klenze. 

The  Basilica  of  St.  Bomfackis,  situated 
on  Carlsstrasse,  was  constructed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  King  Ludwig,  to  commemorate  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  marriage, 
or  silver  wedding.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
October  12, 1885,  and  it  was  consecrated  in 
November,  1850.  It  is  262  feet  long  by 
125  wide  and  80  high.  The  interior  is  di- 
vided into  five  naves  by  66  marble  col- 
umns, with  richly-ornamented  capitals. 
The  walls  are  most  beautifully  frescoed  by 
Hess  and  his  scholars.  The  upper  pic- 
tures in  the  middle  nave,  86  in  number, 
represent  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Ger- 
many. The  twelve  large  pictures  repre- 
sent episodes  in  the  life  of  St.  BonHacius, 
the  most  influential  of  all  the  German 
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Mints.  The  ten  smaller  picturea.represeiit 
the  less  important  events  of  his  life.  In 
the  niche  behind  the  high  altar  notice  the 
magnificent  fresco  of  the  Savior  surround- 
ed by  a  glory  of  angels :  beneath  are  the 
saints  and  martyrs.  In  the  centre,  St.  Boni- 
face ;  to  his  right  and  left,  those  saints  who 
have  in  particular  labored  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Christianity  in  Bavaria.  All  of 
these  frescoes  are  of  a  depth  and  freshness 
of  coloring  which  oil  painting  can  never 
attain;  and  the  whole  interior  is  consider- 
ed one  of  the  most  beautiful  creations  of 
modern  art.  To  the  right,  after  you  enter 
the  church,  notice  a  sarcophagus  in  mar- 
ble :  it  is  destined  to  contain  the  body  of 
Ludwig  I.  after  his  death.  His  queen, 
Therese,  who  died  in  1854,  now  lies  here. 

Ludwigshirche,  or  church  of  St  Louis,  in 
Lndwigstrasse,  is  230  feet  long,  1$0  broad, 
and  has  two  towers  which  rise  to  the  height 
of  220  feet.  The  front  is  ornamented  with 
statues  of  Christ  and  the  four  Evangelists, 
by  Schwanthaler,  and  colossal  statues  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  frescoes  of 
the  interior  are  most  exquisite :  they  were 
designed  by  Cornelius.  The  lion,  howev- 
er, of  the  church  is  his  great  fresco  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  which  was  designed  by 
him  in  Borne  in  1835,  and  painted  by  him- 
self in  1836, 1837,  and  1888.  It  is  surpassed 
by  few  pictures  either  in  size  or  execution : 
it  is  63  feet  high  and  99  wide. 

The  other  churches,  are  the  parish  church 
of  Maria  HUf,  on  the  other  side  of  the  riv- 
er, in  tie  suburb  of  Au ;  the  chapel  ot  All 
Saints,  behind  the  palace ;  and  the  parish 
oburch  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  the  oldest  in 
Munich. 

Visit  the  Tsar  Thar,  one  of  the  ancient 
entrances  into  the  old  city.  It  was  re- 
stored by  Gartner  in  1838,  and  decorated 
with  a  beautiful  fresco. 

One  of  the  finest  promenades  and  re- 
treats in  warm  weather  is  the  English  Gar- 
den, which  adjoins  the  Hofgarten  before 
described;  it  is  four  miles  long  by  half  a 
mile  wide.  It  was  laid  out  by  Karl  Theo- 
dore, the  elector,  but  owes  its  adornment 
principally  to  Maximilian  Joseph  I.  Here 
we  have  beautiful  meadows,  magnificent 
groups  of  trees,  lakes,  fountains,  running 
brooks,  and  shady  walks.  There  are  also 
bath-houses,  temples,  and  pagodas. 

The  Strafarbeitshaus,  or  Great  Prison, 
as  well  as  the  Public  Cemetery,  will  well  re- 
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pay  a  visit.  The  royal  painting  glass 
manufactory  should  also  be  visited;  fee 
12  kr.  Some  most  remarkable  sights  may 
be  seen  at  the  Anatomical  Museum;  fee 
24  kr.  The  principal  theatres  of  Munich 
are  the  Theatre  National  and  Royal  or 
Court  Theatre,  in  Max-Joseph  Plate ;  the 
Theatre  Royal  of  the  Resident;  and  the 
Voiks,  or  People's  Theatre,  beyond  the  Isar. 

The  principal  excursions  in  the  vicinity 
of  Munich  are,  first,  the  royal  palace  of 
Nymphenburg,  about  three  miles  distant, 
connected  with  Munich  by  a  very  beauti- 
ful avenue  of  linden-trees.  It  is  built  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  Versailles.  It  was 
commenced  by  the  Elector  Ferdinand  Ma- 
rid  for  bis  queen,  Adelaide,  in  the  year 
1663.  It  is  surrounded  with  the  usual 
number  of  fountains,  parks,  gardens,  etc 
In  one  part  of  the  side  pavilions  the  royal 
porcelain  factory  is  situated. 

The  royal  palace  of  Schleisskeim,  about 
two  hours'  walk  from  Munich,  will  well  re- 
pay a  visit.  It  formerly  contained  a  splen- 
did gallery  of  paintings,  but  the  principal 
pictures  were  removed  to  the  Pinacothek 
some  time  since ;  there  is  still,  however,  a 
fine  collection  here. 

From  Munich  to  Augsburg,  distance  38 
miles ;  time,  1  h.  35  m. ;  fare  2  fl.  15  kr. 

Augsburg  is  an  important  manufacturing 
town,  situated  on  the  River  Lech,  a  branch 
of  the  Danube,  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria.  It  contains  43,000 
inhabitants.  Hotels  are  If.  Drei  Jfokrem 
and  //.  Golden. Traube.  The  city  was  for* 
merly  surrounded  by  walla ;  they  are  now, 
however,  razed  to  the  ground,  and  laid  out 
in  very  agreeable  promenades.  Augsburg 
is  celebrated  for  the  making  of  clocks,  and 
its  goldsmith  and  jewelry  works. 

The  Bishop's  Palace,  or  Schbss,  is  his- 
torically noted  for  containing  the  hall  in 
which  the  Protestant  Confession  of  Faith 
was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
1530.  Here  also  the  interview  between 
Martin  Luther  and  the  Cardinal  of  Gaeta 
took  place  in  1542.  The  Cathedral  is  an 
irregular  building  in  the  Byzantine  style. 
The  bas-reliefs  on  its  bronze  doors  are  very 
fine. 

In  Maximilian  Strasse,  which  is  the 
principal  street  in  Augsburg,  are  three 
bronze  fountains ;  two  of  them,  by  Adrian. 
de  Vries,  are  very  interesting  specimens 
of  art 
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One  of  the  moat  interesting  places  in 
Augsburg  is  the  Three  Moort*  Hotel,  which 
was  originally  the  residence  of  the  cele- 
brated Fugger  family,  which  sprang  from 
a  simple  weaver,  and  is  now  considered 
one  of  the  noblest  German  families.  The 
house  has  existed  as  a  hotel  for  500  years. 
The  Emperor  Maximilian  was  entertained 
here  by  Anthony  Fugger  in  1580,  who  was 
the  Rothschild  of  that  age,  and  had  sup- 
plied the  emperor's  exhausted  treasury  for 
his  expedition  against  Tunis.  Fugger  was 
bo  overwhelmed  with  the  honor  done  him 
that,  he  burned  the  bond  he  held  for  an  im- 
mense loan  in  the  emperor's  presence.  In 
less  than  a  century  there  were  47  counts 
and  countesses  of  the  empire  descended 
from  the  Fugger  family.  In  this  same 
hotel  Napoleon  received  the  magistrates 
of  Augsburg,  and  informed  them  that  their 
privileges  as  a  free  city  were  revoked,  and 
that  they  must  in  future  recognize  the 
King  of  Bavaria  as  tbeir  master.  The  ho- 
tel contains  a  fine  stock  of  old  wines. 

The  gallery  of  paintings  situated  in  the 
old  eonvent  of  St.  Catharine  contains  very 
few. works  of  art  of  any  importance.  It 
is  open  every  day  in  the  morning.  There 
are  several  pictures  of  Hans  Holbein  the 
elder,  who  was  a  native  of  Augsburg. 
The  leading  political  paper  in  Germany, 
the  AUgemdne  Zeifang,  is  published  here 
by  the  bookseller  Baron  Cotta. 

Augsburg  contains  a  historical  souvenir 
in  the  house  in  which  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III.  resided  with  his  mother  between 
the  years  1821  and  1824.  The  house  at 
the  present  time  belongs  to  Count  Fugger- 
Kirchberg-Weissenhorn.  Prince  Napoleon 
during  that  time  attended  the  academy  of 
St.  Anne. 

In  the  centre  of  Place  Louis,  near  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  stands  the  fountain  of  Au- 
gustus, with  the  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  founder  of  the  city,  executed  in 
bronze  in  1599.  The  Fountains  of  Her- 
cules and  Mercury  are  also  both  executed 
in  bronze. 

To  visit  the  Castle  of  Hoheiuchtoangcm, 
and  examine  its  superb  frescoes  and  glori- 
ous scenery,  requires  six  hours'  time  from 
Augsburg — two,  by  rail,  to  Kempton,  and 
four,  by  coach,  to  Fussen.  The  castle  is 
about  four  miles  from  Fussen,  and  is  situ- 
ated on  the  top  of  a  high  rock.  It  was  an 
old  Roman  castle,  and  was  rebuilt  and  dec- 


orated by  the  present  King  of  Bavaria 
when  crown  prince  in  1832.  The  frescoes 
are  most  magnificent.  The  first  floor  is 
used  by  the  queen,  and  consists  of  three 
saloons  and  three  chambers.  The  second 
floor,  occupied  by  his  majesty  the  king, 
consists  of  six  saloons.  The  third  floor  is 
reserved  for  the  royal  princes.  The  royal 
family  usually  reside  here  a  few  weeks 
every  summer. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Augsburg  to 
Frankfort.  We  shall  describe  both,  and 
the  traveler  can  make  his  selection:  the 
one  by  the  fine  old  town  of  Nuremberg, 
Bamberg,  and  Wurtzburg,  making  an  ex- 
cursion down  the  Danube  to  Ratisbon  and 
the  temple  of  Walhalla;  the  other,  that 
laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  Route 
18,  viz.,  by  Stuttgart,  Carlsruhe,  and  Ba- 
den-Baden. 

From  Augsburg  to  Donauwortk,  on  the 
Danube ;  distance  26  m. ;  time,  1  h.  15  m. ; 
farel  fl. 

Steamers  leave  Donauworth  every  day 
in  summer  on  the  arrival  of  the  cars  from 
Munich ;  time,  8  b. ;  fare  5  fl.  42  kr.  Dur- 
ing some  dry  seasons  these  steamers  can 
not  run  for  want  of  water. 

After  passing  the  towns  of  Neuburg  and 
Ingolstadt,  we  arrive  at  the  village  of 
Hienheim,  where  the  celebrated  rampart 
begins  called  the  DeviPs  Wall,  a  stone 
wall  erected  by  the  Emperor  Probus.  It 
stretches,  or  did  stretch,  across  the  coun- 
try from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  with  a 
winding  course  of  200  miles.  The  object 
was  to  protect  the  Roman  empire  from  the 
savage  incursions  of  the  northern  barba- 
rians. It  was  eventually  overthrown  by 
the  Alemanni ;  and  its  scattered  ruins  are 
looked  npon  with  the  greatest  awe  by  the 
superstitious  peasant,  who  attributes  their 
erection  to  fallen  angels. 

At  the  town  of  Kdhetm,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  the  famous  Ludwig  Canal  com- 
mences, connecting  the  Black  Sea  with  the 
German  Ocean. 

Ratisbon,  the  Castra  Regina  of  the  Ro- 
mans, contains  20,000  inhabitants.  Prin- 
cipal hotels,  Goldnet  Kreut  and  Drei  Hdme. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Danube, 
at  the  point  where  the  Regen  empties  its 
waters  into  that  stream.  It  was  for  many 
centuries  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
imperial  free  cities,  and  was  for  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  years  the  seat  of  the  Imperial 
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Diets.  It  is  surrounded  by  ramparts,  now 
in  a  somewhat  dilapidated  condition.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  1500  feet 
long.  The  city  still  retains  considerable  of 
its  ancient  commerce ;  formerly  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  traffic  of  Europe  passed  through 
it,  when  the  Holy  Crusaders  employed  its 
boatmen  to  convey  them  down  the  Danube 
on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  Ratisbon 
is  said  to  have  sustained  no  less  than  sev- 
enteen sieges,  several  of  them  accompanied 
by  bombardments,  the  last  of  which  was 
when  it  surrendered  to  Napoleon  in  1809, 
who  was  here  wounded  in  the  foot. 

On  several  of  the  antique  houses  of  Rat- 
isbon one  still  can  see  the  Eagle  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  Lion  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  different 
coats  of  arms  of  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe,  whose  representatives  formerly  re- 
sided here  in  the  Street  of  the  Embassadors. 
Many  of  the  ancient  bouses  are  defended 
with  battlemented  towers  and  loopholed 
walls :  the  highest  are  the  Golden  Tower, 
and  the  Tower  of  Goliath ;  on  the  last  may 
be  seen  a  large  representation  of  the  giant. 

The  principal  building  is  the  Dome,  or 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
architecture  and  sculpture,  commenced  in 
1275,  and  finished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  century ;  it  was  restored  in  1838.  It  is 
835  feet  long,  160  wide,  and  125  high.  The 
towers  are  still  unfinished.  The  stained 
glass  windows  are  done  in  Munich's  mod- 
ern style,  and  are  very  elegant.  The  church 
contains  numerous  monuments :  notice  es- 
pecially that  of  Bishop  Dalberg,  designed 
by  Canova ;  and  the  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
which  stands  in  the  north  aisle ;  also  the 
bronze  monument  of  Marguerite  Tucber, 
by  Vicher,  a  work  of  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  centurv.  Make  the  ascent  of  the 
Asses'  Toicer  (so  called  from  the  asses  em- 
ployed to  carry  the  material  up  the  inclined 
plane  which  was  used  for  the  construction 
of  the  building),  from  whence  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Alps,  Danube,  and  the  Temple 
of  Walhalla  may  be  obtained. 

The  Rothkaus,  or  H6tel  de  Ville,  in  which 
the  Germanic  Diet  held  their  sittings  for 
150  years,  is  a  sombre  and  irregular  edifice, 
erected  during  the  14th  century.  In  addi- 
tion to  some  other  pictures,  it  contains  nu- 
merous portraits  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  imperial  city.  In  the  more  ancient 
portion  of  the  building  mav  be  wen  the 
Hall  of  the  Diet,  with  its  ch-irs,  tables,  and 
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benches  as  in  the  days  of  the  empire.  Vis- 
it by  all  means  the  dungeons  and  Chamber 
of  Torture,  which  still  remain  as  in  the 
days  when  the  refinement  of  cruelty  was 
in  its  highest  state  of  perfection ;  fee  18  kr. 

The  ruins  of  the  church  of  St.  Emrnertm 
will  well  repay  a  visit.  The  abbey  was 
changed  in  1830  into  a  residence  for  the 
Prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis.  Visit  the 
Scotch  Benedictine  Church  of  St.  Jane*.  It 
was  founded  bv  a  Benedictine  monk  named 
Marian,  who  was  driven  from  Scotland  dur- 
ing the  usurpation  of  Macbeth  in  the  11th 
century :  it  contains  some  pictures,  and  a 
very  good  library ;  ladies  not  admitted. 

To  visit  the  Temple  of  Walhalla  (the  prin- 
cipal object  in  coming  to  Ratisbon)  will  oc- 
cupy the  day ;  price  per  seat  in  the  omni- 
bus, which  leaves  Ratisbon  twice  a  day,  to 
go  and  return,  24  kr. ;  time,  14;  hours.  For 
horse  and  carriage,  3  fl. ;  two  horses  aad 
carriage,  4  fl.  Wdlhalla,  or  Temple  of  Fame, 
lies  six  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Ratisbon ; 
it  is  situated  on  a  hill  over  three  hundred 
feet  high,  which  rises  above  the  north  bank 
of  the  Danube,  and  is  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. It  was  erected  by  the  late  King  of 
Bavaria,  and  designed  to  contain  the  stat- 
ues and  busts  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  Bavaria.  The  corner-stone  was  lajf 
in  1880,  and  it  was  finished  in  twelve  years, 
at  an  expense  of  one  million  of  dollars.  It 
is  very  similar  in  size  and  style  to  the  Par- 
thenon at  Athens.  The  exterior  is  in  the 
Doric,  and  interior  in  the  Ionic  stvle.  It  is 
constructed  entirely  of  white  marble,  sur- 
rounded by  52  fluted  Doric  columns,  the 
roof  being  of  iron,  covered  with  plates  of 
copper.  Its  length  is  218  feet,  breadth  102, 
and  height  60.  The  interior  forms  a  saloon 
of  160  feet  in  length,  48  in  breadth,  and  5* 
in  height.  The  uniformity  of  the  walls  is 
interrupted  on  every  side  by  the  projectwo 
of  two  massive  Ionic  columns.  The  four 
walls  are  divided  in  their  height  into  two 
stories  by  a  cornice,  on  which  fourteen  vir- 
gin warriors,  in  color  and  form  of  Caryati- 
des, executed  by  Schwanthaler,  are 
ing  a  superior  entablature,  richly 
mented  in  blue  and  gold.  At  the  northern 
end,  opposite  the  principal  entrance,  is  a 
recess  destined  to  contain  the  statue  of  the 
royal  founder.  Under  the  cornice  runs  a 
continuous  frieze,  by  Wagner%  representing 
a  history  of  the  Germanic  race  down  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.    The  side 
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walla  are  divided  into  three  compartments 
each ;  in  the  centre  of  each  compartment 
is  placed  one  of  Ranch's  six  figure*  of  Vic- 
tory. Over  the  frieze  are  sixty-four  tab- 
lets let  into  the  wall,  with  inscriptions  in 
gold ;  beneath  are  the  white  marble  brack- 
ets on  which  are  placed  the  busts  of  the 
great  and  good  in  whom  Bavaria  delights 
to  honor.  The  pavement  is  formed  of 
blocks  of  different  colored  marbles;  the 
whole  being  lighted  by  large  windows  in 
the  roof,  filled  with  ground  glass,  and  one 
window  at  the  north  end. 

Among  the  ninet3r-six  busts  may  be  seen 
those  of  "  Dr."  Martin  Luther,  Mozart, 
Schiller,  Goethe,  Albert  Durer,  Wallen- 
stein.  and  Charlemagne.  The  impression 
created  by  a  view  of  the  magnificent  tem- 
ple is  most  profound. 

At  the  village  of  Dotuutauf,  through 
which  we  pass,  notice  the  castle  of  the 
Prince  of  Thurn  and  Taxis.  There  is  a 
small  hotel  here,  the  Wcdkalla. 

From  Donauworth  to  Nuremberg,  dis- 
tance 85  miles ;  time,  7  h.  46  m. ;  fare  5  fl. 
33  kr. 

Nuremberg  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
River  Pegnitz,  and  contains  55,000  inhab- 
itants, although  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  it  con- 
tained nearly  100,000.  Hotels  are  Bairis- 
cher  HofvaA  WUleUbacher  Hof.  Nurem- 
berg was  a  free  city  of  the  empire  till  1806, 
since  which  time  it  has  belonged  to  Bava- 
ria, and  is  now  the  second  city,  in  point  of 
size  and  importance,  in  the  kingdom.  It 
was  celebrated  during  the  Middle  Ages  as 
one  of  the  richest  cities  in  Europe,  and  still 
retains  considerable  of  its  former  prosper- 
ity. It  is  now  principally  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  childrens'  toys,  which  are 
exported  to  all  civilized  countries ;  also  for 
bronze,  tin,  and  foil  used  by  jewelers ;  lead- 
pencils  are  manufactured  here  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  price.  The  city  is  surrounded 
b^aneient  walls  and  turrets.  The  walls 
are  encircled  by  a  dry  ditch,  100  feet  wido 
and  50  deep.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  the  River  Pegnitz,  which  is  crossed  by 
eight  bridges.  The  two  parts  of  the  town 
are  named  after  the  two  principal  churches : 
St.  Sebald's  side,  and  St.  Lawrence's  side. 
The  chinches,  monuments,  and  public  and 
private  edifices  of  Nuremberg,  in  spite  of 
all  the  changes  of  centuries,  remain  almost 
unaltered,  having  escaped  unharmed  the  I 


sieges,  fires,  and  storms  of  war,  to  which 
most  other  cities  of  Europe  have  been  sub- 
jected. The  principal  houses  are  mostly 
built  of  stone,  in  the  most  substantial  man- 
ner, with  singular  gables,  which  front  the 
street;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  tortu- 
ous. A  few  days  may  be  spent  here  with 
interest. 

The  churches  and  public  buildings  of 
Nuremberg  owe  much  to  eminent  painters 
and  sculptors  which  she  raised,  such  as  Al- 
bert Durer,  his  master  Wohlgemuth,  and 
pupils  Kulmbach,  Schauffelen,  and  Alt- 
dorfer;  the  sculptors  Adam  Krafft  and 
Stoss,  all  known  to-day  as  leading  masters 
in  their  respective  branches. 
.  The  fine  Gothic  church  of  St.  Laurence 
is  the  principal  one  in  Nuremberg:  it  is 
dedicated  to  the  gridiron  saint  of  Spain. 
It  was  constructed  between  the  years  1278 
and  1477,  of  a  rich  brown  freestone.  Be- 
tween the  two  towers  is  a  magnificent  port- 
al, with  numerous  sculptures  representing 
the  Last  Judgment,  with  scenes  in  the  life 
and  sufferings  of  the  Savior.  The  bride's 
door,  on  the  northern  side,  is  also  very 
magnificent.  The  interior  of  the  church 
contains  some  magnificent  carvings,  gor- 
geous painted  glass  windows,  mostly  gifts 
to  the  church  from  noble  families,  whose 
coats  of  arms  they  contain.  The  principal 
object  of  attraction  in  the  church  is  the  im- 
mense stone  Sacramenlshdvskm,  or  Sanctu- 
ary, which  contains  the  sacramental  wa- 
fers :  it  is  sixty-five  feet  high,  and  of  very 
exquisite  finish,  as  istalso  the  more  modern 
stone  pulpit. 

Notice  the  small  statue  of  the  Emperor 
Adolphus  opposite  the  northern  tower. 

The  Theatre,  Museum,  and  Post-office 
are  all  on  the  St.  Lawrence  side  of  the  riv- 
er. After  crossing  the  river  we  arrive  at 
the  Marketplace,  on  the  east  side  of  which 
stands  the  Frauenkirche,  or  Notre  Dame. 
It  is  open  from  7  to  10  A.M. ;  was  erected 
in  the  14th  century,  and  is  adorned  with 
numerous  sculptures  by  Schonhover.  The 
interior  is  highly  ornamented  with  monu- 
ments, many  of  them  having  been  removed 
from  other  churches  of  Nuremberg.  No- 
tice especially  the  Pergensdorfer  monu- 
ment, by  Adam  Krafft.  Notice  also  the 
picture  of  the  High  Altar,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  city,  painted  at  so  early  a 
date  as  the  14th  century. 

In  front  of  the  Notre  Dame  stands  the 
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SfkSne  Brunnen,  or  Beautiful  Fountain,  the 
masterpiece  of  the  brothers  Schonhover. 
Behind  Notre  Dame  stands  another  fount- 
ain, called  the  Gdntenumnchen,  or  Goose 
Fountain,  from  the  name  of  the  market- 
place in  which  it  stands. 

As  we  proceed  along  the  Burgstrasse  we 
arrive  on  our  right  at  the  Rathhaus,  or  Ho- 
tel de  Ville,  constructed  in  1619.  In  the 
grand  saloon,  which  is  in  the  ancient  por- 
tion of  the  building,  and  dates  back  to  the 
year  1340,  may  be  seen  a  fine  picture  by 
Albert  Durer,  representing  the  triumphal 
cortege  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  There 
is  but  little  to  be  seen  in  the  building  at 
present ;  but  could  its  dungeons  or  its  tor- 
ture-chambers, with  their  infernal  instru- 
ments of  torture,  speak,  they  could  describe 
frightful  stories  of  civilization  in  the  16th 
century ! 

St.  8ebal<Ts  Church  (shown  by  the  sacris- 
tan, fee  12  kr.)  is  the  second  finest  church 
in  Nuremberg,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  Germany.  It  was  finished  toward 
the  close  of  the  14th  century,  all  but  the 
towers,  which  were  not  completed  until  the 
end  of  the  15th.  Here  again  that  celebra- 
ted sculptor  in  wood,  Adam  Krafft,  has  im- 
mortalized himself  jn  the  exterior  decora- 
tions. Notice  especially  his  Last  Judg- 
ment on  the  southern  side.  The  interior 
contains  numerous  gems  in  carving  and 
sculpture.  The  principal  object  of  attrac- 
tion is  Peter  Vischer's  Shrine  of  St.  Sebald. 
It  is  said  he  and  sons  were  employed  on 
it  for  the  space  of  thirteen  years.  Be- 
neath the  canopy,  the  relics  of  the  miracle- 
working  saint  repose  in  an  oaken  box,  in- 
cased with  silver.  There  are  nearly  ono 
hundred  figures  in  bronze  of  different 'sizes, 
including  the  twelve  apostles,  the  fathers 
of  the  Church,  and  numerous  mythological 
figures.  Under  the  coffin  are  bas-relief 
representations  of  the  saint's  various  mira- 
cles, such  as  burning  icicles,  turning  bread 
into  stone,  etc. 

Opposite  St.  Sebald,  on  the  northern 
side,  is  the  Picturt-gaUery  of  Nuremberg, 
formerly  the  ancient  chapel  of  St.  Maurice. 
It  contains  nearly  two  hundred  pictures  of 
the  Flemish  and  German  school.  Open  to 
the  public  on  Sundays  and  Wednesdays, 
and  at  other  times  for  a  fee  of  24  kr.  for  a 
party. 

In  the  Durerplatz  is  a  fine  bronze  statue 
of  that  celebrated  painter,  by  Ranch,  of 
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Berlin:  it  was  erected  in  1840.  The  house 
where  he  was  born,  No.  876  Albert  Durer 
Street,  still  remains :  it  is  occupied  by  a 
society  of  artists. 

The  Burg,  or  Castle,  is  built  on  a  high 
rock,  and  occupies  the  most  conspicuous 
position  within  the  town.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  by  Conrad  III.  in 
1080,  and  waa  for  a  long  time  his  favorite 
residence,  as  well  as  of  many  of  his  success- 
ors;  fee  24  kr.  Notice  in  the  chapel  the 
fine  bas-reliefs.  A  portion  of  the  castle 
has  been  recently  fitted  up  as  a  royal  resi- 
dence. Among  other  paintings  here  there 
is  a  portrait  of  Albert  DQrer :  this  is*ac©py ; 
the  original  was  stolen  by  the  painter  en- 
gaged to  copy  it  and  sold  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  the  copy  put  in  its  place.  In 
another  portion  of  the  castle  there  is  an 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  native  artists. 
Notice  the  lime-tree  in  the  court-yard:  it 
is  said  to  be  over  seven  hundred  years  old. 

Visit  next  the  Chapel  of  St.  Gilet  to  see 
Vandyck's  great  painting  of  the  Dead 
Christ,  It  is  the  altar-piece.  The  Lam- 
dauer  Khster  contains  some  200  pictures; 
the  principal  is  the  Banquet  given  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  by 
Sandrart.  There  are  also  several  works 
by  Vischer  and  Albert  Durer  in  the  col- 
lection. Open  Sundays  and  Wednesdays, 
from  2  to  5  P.M. 

A  visit  to  the  Churchyard  of  &.  Jo**, 
outside  the  walls,  should  be  made.  The 
monuments  and  grave-stones  are  all  num- 
bered, and  many  of  them  are  very  elegant. 
Among  the  number  is  that  of  the  good  and 
gentle  Albert  Durer,  who  was  brought  to 
an  untimely  end  by  his  scolding  wife.  In 
the  15th  century  a  citizen  of  Nurembet& 
Martin  Ketzel,  visited  Jerusalem  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  the  exact  distances  be- 
tween the  various  stages  in  going  from 
Pilate's  house  to  Calvary,  that  he  might 
represent  the  various  scenes  in  the  Passion 
of  the  Savior  between  his  own  hoate, 
which  is  opposite  Albert  DOrar's,  and  the 
gate  of  the  church-yard.  After  his  return 
he  discovered  he  had  lost  the  measure- 
ment, when  he  again  returned  to  the  Holy 
Land,  in  company  with  Duke  Otho  of  Ba- 
varia, and  brought  back  the  proper  dis- 
tances, and  erected  seven  stone* pillars, 
each  one  containing  a  bas-relief,  by  Adam 
Krafft,  of  the  different  scenes  in  the  Pas- 
sion. 
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Several  moet  important  inventions  hare 
been  made  in  Nuremberg.  Gun-locks  are 
said  to  have  been  first  invented  here,  and 
some  authors  say  the  first  playing-cards 
were  manufactured  here.  The  first  paper- 
mill  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  Nurem- 
berg; also  the  first  watches  made. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  with  an  immense 
army,  was  besieged  here  by  Wallenatein 
for  nearly  three  months,  during  which 
time  thirty  thousand  of  the  besieged  per- 
ished with  hunger. 

Nuremberg  is  the  most  animated  of  the 
ports  of  the  Ludwig  CanaL 

From  Nuremberg  to  Bamberg,  distance  47 
miles ;  time,  1  hour  40  minutes ;  fare  2  fl. 

Bamberg  is  one  of  the  most  imposing 
cities  in  Southern  Germany.  It  contains 
21,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels  are 
Deutsche*  Hem  and  Bamberger  Hof.  The 
Dom,  or  Cathedral,  is  the  principal  build- 
ing; it  was  founded  by  the  Emperor  Hen- 
ry II.  in  the  early  portion  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury. The  principal  monument  is  the 
tomb  of  the  royal  founder  and  his  empress, 
Kunigunde,  in  the  centre  of  the  nave. 
Notice  on  the  right  of  the  altar  the  monu- 
ment to  Bishop  Ebnet,  by  Yischer  of  Nu- 
remberg. It  is  of  bronze,  let  into  the 
wall.  The  Schloss  and  Rathhans  will  re- 
pay a  visit. 

A  short  distance  from  the  town,  on  the 
summit  of  a  high  hill,  may  be  seen  the 
ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Altenbttrg,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  famous  robber  knight  Count 
Adelberg,  who  was  betrayed  by  Bishop 
Hatto,  of  Mayence,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  Lewis;  and  it  was  here  that 
Otho  of  Wittelsbach  murdered  the  Em- 
peror Philip  II.  In  the  dungeon  where 
Berengarins  died  a  prisoner  yon  may  now 
ait  down  and  drink  a  glass  of  first-rate 
beer.  The  view  from  the  donjon  tower  is 
very  magnificent.  There  is  a  chapel  fit- 
ted np  in  a  portion  of  the  castle. 

From  Bamberg  to  Wiervburg,  distance  63 
miles;  time,  2  hours  20  minutes ;  fare4fl. 
(Where  class  is  not  mentioned  it  is  under- 
stood to  mean  Jfrsf  ciass;  the  second  class 
is  generally  one  third  less.) 

Wurzbmrg  is  finery  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mayn.  It  contains  26,500  in- 
habitants.- Principal  hotels  are  the  Adier 
and  Kronprmz.  It  is  a  strongly  fortified 
town,  with  considerable  manufactures,  and 
is  the  seat  of  a  University.     It  was  long 


the  seat  of  a  sovereign  bishopric,  and 
abounds  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities.  The 
Dome-kircke,  or  Cathedral,  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  10th  century.  It  was 
built  on  the  spot  where  the  Irish  St.  Kilian 
suffered  martyrdom.  The  interior  walls 
are  decorated  with  stucco,  gilding,  and 
marble  effigies  of  the  bishop  princes  of 
Wurzburg.  North  of  the  Dom  stands  the 
New  Mtmster,  although  built  in  the  11th 
century.  To  the  east  is  situated  the  Royal 
Episcopal  Palace,  or  Residence,  built  dur- 
ing an  early  period  of  the  18th  century, 
after  the  style  of  Versailles.  It  was  oc* 
enpied  for  nine  years  by  King  Louis,  when 
hereditary  prince.  The  gardens  of  the 
palace  are  much  used  as  a  promenade. 

The  finest  church  in  Wurzburg  is  the 
Marien-capeUe,  or  Chnrch  of  Notre  Dame, 
situated  on  the  market-place,  one  of  the 
gayest  scenes  of  the  city.  It  was  finished 
in  the  early  part  of  the  35th  century,  and 
restored  to  its  original  splendor  in  1844. 
A  Jewish  synagogue  formerly  stood  here, 
which,  with  its  congregation,  was  burnt  by 
the  citizens  in  the  14th  century. 

The  principal  sight  in  Wurzburg  is  the 
citadel  of  Marienberg,  situated  on  a  high 
hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  It  com* 
pletely  commands  the  town,  and  was  built 
at  the  same  time  with  the  other  fortifica- 
tions. The  Leistenwein  and  Steinberg 
wines,  the  best  of  the  Franconia,  are  pro- 
duced in  this  vicinity. 

An  eilwagen  leaves  here  dally  for  the 
mineral  springs  of  Kissingtn.  Time,  8 
hours,  although  the  nearest  point  is  at  Ge- 
mundtn  station,  24  miles  from  Wurzburg 
on  our  way  to  Frankfort. 

Kissingen  is  situated  in  the  Franconian 
Saale,  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley.  Princi- 
pal hotels  are  J7.  de  Rustic,  H.  Schlatter, 
and  H.  de  Saxe.  This  was  formerly  a 
poor,  miserable  village,  but  since  the  die* 
covery  of  its  celebrated  mineral  waters  it 
has  rapidly  increased  in  importance,  and 
during  the  season  its  visitors  often  swell 
np  to  the  number  of  6000.  One  half  mil- 
lion bottles  of  its  waters  are  annually  ex* 
ported.  There  are  three  different  springs: 
the  Rakoczy,  which  is  the  kind  exported, 
and  is  used  for  drinking;  the  Pandur,  tor 
bathing,  excellent  in  cases  of  gout  and 
chronic  diseases;  and  the  Maxbrtmnen1 
which  is  similar  to  Seltzer  water,  and  is 
usually  prescribed  for  children. 
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Life  hen  is  rather  monotonous  -when 
compared  with  Baden-Baden  and  other 
German  watering-places,  gambling  being 
prohibited.  A  theatre,  however,  is  open 
daring  the  season.  The  mornings,  from 
6  to  8,  are  devoted  to  drinking  the  Ra- 
koczy,  and  promenading,  while  the  band 
performs,  up  to  1  o'clock,  at  which  time 
mil  Kissingen  dines,  the  fashionable  and 
invalid  world  retiring  from  sight.  After 
dinner,  coffee  and  more  promenading,  sup- 
per, and  to  bed.  A  large  quantity  of  salt 
is  obtained  from  the  saline  springs  a  short 
distance  up  the  valley.  The  walks  and 
drives  in  the  vicinity  are  very  delightful. 

From  Wurzburg  to  Frankfort,  distance 
82  miles ;  time,  4  hours ;  fee  5  fl.  21  kr. 

We  shall  now  continue  our  route  from 
Munich  to  Frankfort,  via  Stuttgart,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  capitals  for  its  size  in 
Europe.       . 

From  A  ugtburg  to  Ulm,  distance  58  miles ; 
time,  1  hour  50  minutes ;  fare  8  fl.  27  kr. 

Ulm  is  the  second  town  of  importance  in 
the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg,  and  one  of  the 
fortresses  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
jointly  garrisoned  by  Bavaria,  Wurtem- 
berg, and  Austria.  It  is  finely  situated  on 
the  Danube,  and  in  1861  contained  25,000 
inhabitants.  Hotels  poor — Post  and  Kron- 
print.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  free 
cities  of  the  German  empire,  and  is  still  a 
place  of  considerable  trade.  The  manu- 
facture of  linen  is  one  of  the  most  active 
branches  of  industry  carried  on  here.  There 
is  nothing  to  detain  the  traveler  unless  he 
has  plenty  of  time,  the  Minster,  or  church, 
being  the  only  object  of  interest  in  the  town. 
That,  certainly,  is  very  fine,  its  carved  work 
being  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  Ger- 
many. The  military  importance  of  Ulm 
has  occasioned  it  to  be  the  scene  of  fre- 
quent conquests  during  periods  of  war. 
The  destruction  of  General  Mack's  army 
by  Napoleon,  when,  through  the  stupidity 
of  the  general,  80,000  Austrians  surrender- 
ed their  fortress  without  striking  a  blow, 
forms  the  chief  event  of  the  kind  in  its 
modern  history.  Large  quantities  of  Rhine, 
Swiss,  and  other  wines  are  shipped  from 
here  to  Vienna. 

From  Ulm  to  Stuttgart,  distance  58  miles ; 
time,  2  hours  80  minutes ;  fare  3  fl.  45  kr. 

Stuttgart  is  the  capital  and  chief  city  of 
the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg.  It  is  situ- 
ated a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the 
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Neckar,  and  surrounded  by  hills  coveted 
to  their  summits  with  vineyards  and  or- 
chards. It  contains,  according  to  the  Al- 
manac de  Gotha  of  1861,  51,655  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  we  think  the  number  too  high. 
Prof.  Hughes  puts  it  at  80,000.  The  prin- 
cipal hotel,  and  one  of  the  best  in  Ger- 
many, is  Hotel  Marquardt.  It  owes  its 
importance  to  the  residence  of  the  court 
and  foreign  ministers,  being  deficient  in 
elegant  buildings  and  works  of  art.  The 
surrounding  country,  however,  is  very 
lovely.  Although  a  place  of  great  antiq- 
uity, owing  to  an  ancient  castle  which  ex- 
isted here  in  the  11th  century,  a  large  part 
of  the  town  is  of  recent  origin,  having  been 
built  since  Napoleon  raised  Wurtemberg 
from  a  dukedom  to  a  kingdom.  The  chief 
features  of  Stuttgart  are  cleanliness  and 
good  order.  It  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  a  magnificent  palace,  and  soma 
very  extensive  public  buildings.  The  Pal- 
ace is  a  very  imposing  edifice.  It  is  paid 
to  contain  as  many  rooms  as  there  are 
dayB  in  the  year.  Immediately  above  the 
grand  entrance,  on  the  roof,  is  an  enormous 
gilt  crown,  giving  the  building  rather  a 
singular  appearance.  The  palace,  with  the 
exception  of  the  private  apartments,  may 
be  seen  every  day  by  ticket,  which  can  be 
procured  from  the  inspector.  A  fee  of  a 
florin  is  expected.  There  are  some  very 
fine  pictures,  and  some  statuary  by  Thor- 
waldsen.  The  New  Palace  has  one  great 
advantage,  being  situated  in  both  town  and 
country ;  opening,  on  one  side,  into  a  fine 
park  which  leads  to  the  open  country,  and, 
on  the  other,  into  a  spacious  square  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city.  In  the  same  square 
with  the  New  Palace  stands  the  Old  Pal- 
ace, which  is  now  used  by  the  officers  and 
court  of  the  government.  The  theatre  also 
stands  in  this  square.  It  is  a  very  indif- 
ferent building.  Stuttgart  has  been  dis- 
tinguished as  the  birthplace  or  residence 
of  some  of  the  most  eminent  German  lit- 
erati and  artists,  such  as  Schiller,  who 
wrote  his  Robbers  here,  Dannecker,  Man- 
zel,  and  Baron  Cotta,  the  famous  publisher. 
Printing,  bookbinding,  weaving,  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  and  the  manufacture  of  mu- 
sical, optical,  and  mathematical  instru- 
ments, are  the  principal  branches  of  man- 
ufacturing industry. 

The  public  library  should  be  visited ;  it 
contains  over  800,000  volumes,  and  has  one 
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of  the  finest  collections  of  Bibles  in  Ger- 
many, printed  in  sixty  different  languages. 
Connected  with  the  library  are  extensive 
cabinets  of  medals  and  antiquities.  In  the 
same  street  (the  Neckarstrasse)  there  is  a 
Museum  of  Natural  History ;  open  every 
day — fee  24  kr.— and  on  Sundays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays  free. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  has  of  late 
years  rapidly  increased  in  interest,  and  a 
day  may  now  be  well  spent  here.  It  con- 
tains casts  of  the  moat  celebrated  works 
of  ancient  and  modern  sculpture,  among 
which  are  casts  of  all  the  works  of  Thor- 
waldsen,  presented  by  himself  in  1844. 
To  bo  seen  every  day  for  a  small  fee 
(24  kr.),  and  on  Sundays  free.  The  pic- 
ture-gallery is  open  on  Sundays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays  free.  It  contains  some 
paintings  of  Murillo,  Rubens,  Guido,  Paul 
Veronese,  Rembrandt,  Velasquez,  Titian, 
Zurbaran,  Tintoretto,  and  others  equally 
celebrated. 

The  king's  stables  should  most  certain- 
ty be  visited ;  his  stud  of  Arabian  horses 
is  the  finest  in  Germany.  A  fee  of  24  kr. 
is  expected. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  visits  the 
traveler  can  make,  and  one  he  will  never 
forget,  is  that  to  the  king's  Grecian  villa 
of  Rostnslein,  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  procure  a  ticket  to  obtain  admittance : 
this  miy  lm  done  at  the  Hotel  Marquardt. 
The  villa  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Police  Gardens,  and  is  reached  by  a 
beautiful  avenue,  shaded  with  trees,  two 
miles  in  extent  (notice  the  two  marble 
horses,  by  Hofer,  on  your  way).  The 
view  from  this  villa  is  one  of  tho  most 
lovely  in  Germany,  and  the  different  rooms 
are  filled  with  paintings  and  sculpture  of 
the  rarest  excellence.  The  views  of  the 
principal  places  in  Spain,  Itily,  and  the 
Holy  Land  are  most  correct,  and  are  de- 
cidedly interesting  to  travelers  who  have 
visited  those  countries.  A  fee  of  80  kr.  is 
expected,  or  one  florin  for  a  party.  A 
short  distance  from  Rosenstein  the  king 
has  erected  a  lovely  Moorish  building, 
called  Wilhelma,  which,  owing  to  some  in- 
discretions committed  by  an  English  trav- 
eler, the  tourist  is  prohibited  from  seeing. 
The  interior  is  said  to  be  most  gorgeous. 

CannstcUt,  situated  about  three  miles 
from  Stuttgart,  is  a  place  of  very  popular 
resort,  on  account  of  the  mineral  baths. 
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The  Hotel  Hermann  is  a  very  fine  estab- 
lishment. Endeavor  to  be  in  Cannstatt 
about  the  28th  of  September,  at  which  time 
the  Volks-fest  takes  place.  This  is  the  day 
after  the  king's  birthday,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  distributes  prizes  to  the  successful 
breeders  of  horses  and  cattle,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  different  members  of  the  royal 
family.  All  the  surrounding  country 
turns  out  to  do  honor  to  the  day.  After 
the  prizes  are  distributed  the  horse-racing 
takes  place  on  the  course  adjoining  the 
fair  ground.  The  performance*  are  most 
exciting  and  very  amusing. 

The  baths  of  the  River  Neckar  are  very 
good  and  cheap— only  9  kreutzers,  with 
linen.  Those  of  Strudel,  adjoining  the 
theatre  (15  kreutzers),  are  also  very  fine. 
After  the  morning's  bath  tho  bathers  as- 
semble at  the  CursaaL,  behind  which  are 
some  very  beautiful  walks.  Observe  the 
painted  notices  stuck  up  requesting  friends 
or  acquaintances  not  to  take  off  their  hats: 
44  Man  bktet  sick  nicht  durch  Hut-Abnehmen 
za  grusseti."  The  custom  of  continually 
taking  off  your  hat,  not  only  to  a  friend  or 
acquaintance,  but,  if  walking  with  a  friend, 
to  doff  it  to  his  friend  or  acquaintance,  al- 
though you  may  never  have  seen  him  be- 
fore, is  decidedly  tiresome ;  consequently, 
for  the  convenience  of  promenaders,  who 
are  continually  meeting  one  another  dur- 
ing their  walks,  the  notice  informs  them 
that  they  are  expected  to  dispense  with  the 
custom  so  universal  in  Germany.  Ascend 
the  height  of  the  fiulzerain,  near  which 
three  of  the  principal  springs  arise,  and  get 
a  glorious  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  mineral  springs  in  and  around  the 
town  are  very  numerous,  bcinr  over  forty 
in  number :  they  are  nearly  all  cold— one 
alone  is  tepid.  The  railway  passes  through 
it:  only  8  minutes  from  Stuttgart. 

Excursions  should  also  be  made  to  the 
Solitude  (an  abandoned  castle,  or  hunting- 
lodge,  belonging  to  the  king,  buns  about 
one  hundred  years  ago),  and  to  Hohenheim, 
another  chateau,  built  by  the  Duke  Charles 
in  1768.  Carriages  may  bo  procured  at 
the  Hotel  Marquardt  to  make  these  differ- 
ent excursions.  We  would  advise  Amer- 
ican travelers  to  call  on  our  very  responsi- 
ble consul,  Mr.  Nast,  of  Cincinnati,  who 
resides  in  the  Hotel  Marquardt,  who  will 
be  delighted  In  rendering  them  much  as- 
sistance through  his  thorough  knowledge 
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of  the  country.     His  attention  to  our  citi- 
zens has  been  much  noted. 

From  Stuttgart  to  Brachial  Junction,  dis- 
tance 49  m. ;  time,  2  b.     Fare  8  fl.  6  kr. 

If  you  wish  to  proceed  direct  to  Paris, 
via  Strasbnrg  is  the  most  direct,  passing 
near  Baden-Baden ;  or,  if  you  wish  to  go 
via  Cologne,  direct,  yon  can  proceed  either 
by  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim,  or  by  Hei- 
delberg and  Frankfort  to  Mayence. 

Route  No.  18  takes  ns  now  on  the  Stras- 
burg  road  back  to  the  celebrated  watering- 
place  of  Baden-Baden,  a  distance,  on  the 
main  road,  of  37  miles.  Time,  2  h.  Fare 
2  fl.  84  kr. ;  then  a  small  branch  road  from 
Oos  Station,  distance  8  miles. 

Half  way  between  Bruchsal  and  Oos 
Station  we  pass  CarUruhe,  the  capital  of 
the  grand-duchy  of  Baden.  It  is,  although 
the  smallest,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
capitals  of  Germany  in  regard  to  the  beau- 
ty of  situation  and  external  appearance. 
It  contains  25,000  inhabitants.  The  plan 
of  the  city  is  very  much  like  the  capital 
of  Washington.  The  Ducal  Palace,  a 
building  of  considerable  extent,  being  in 
the  position  of  the  Capitol,  the  main  streets 
radiating  in  all  directions.  The  streets 
are  wide  and  well  paved,  and  many  of  the 
houses  very  handsome.  There  are  sever- 
al fair  hotels,  H.  Erbprinz,  H.  d'AnoUterre, 
andOoise.  The  principal  building  is  the 
Academy,  which  is  handsomely  frescoed, 
and  contains  some  fair  pictures. 

The  grand-duchy  of  Baden  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  territory  about  200  miles  long  by 
20  wide,  extending  along  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  Its  vineyards  are  of  large 
extent,  and  the  produce  of  its  plum  and 
cherry  orchards,  from  which  the  delicious 
liqueur  called  Kirsch-wasser  is  made,  is 
very  abundant.  It  is  particularly  rich  in 
mineral  waters,  there  being  no  fewer  than 
70  mineral  springs  within  its  limits.  The 
variety  of  its  surface,  its  picturesque  beauty 
ans)  g&eral  productiveness,  have  entitled 
It  to  be  called  the  Paradise  of  Germany. 

Baden-Baden. — The  most  beautiful  wa- 
tering-place in  Germany.  It  is  situated  in 
a  lovely  valley,  inclosed  by  the  lower 
heights  of  the  Black  Forest.  The  resident 
population  is  about  6000 ;  but  as  many  as 
40,000  strangers  have  visited  it  in  a  single 
season.  The  hotels  are  numerous  and  good. 
The  principal  are  H.  de  C Europe  and  H. 
Victoria,  both  first-rate,  with  most  obliging 
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landlords.  The  charges  in  these  two  ho- 
tels are  alike,  and  the  rates,  with  a  medium 
room,  will  average  about  $2  or  $2  25  per 
day.  There  are  several  other  hotels,  with 
prices  a  shade  lower,  but  they  are  much 
inferior  to  the  two  we  have  preferred,  in 
both  of  which  the  servants  speak  English, 
and  the  attendance  is  first-rate.  The  din- 
ner at  the  hotels  (table  d'hote)  is  70  cents, 
1  florin  48  kreutzers;  at  the  Convena- 
tionshaua,  80  cents. 

The  price  of  every  tiling  is  fixed  by 
government — even  the  washer-woman's 
charges ;  and  there  is  less  swindling  of 
travelers  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  ! 
It  is  hardly  ever  necessary  to  make  a  bar- 
gain for  any  thing. 

Baden-Baden  is  the  annual  resort  of 
idlers,  pleasure-seekers,  and  invalids  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  springs  have 
been  long  and  favorably  known,  even  in 
the  times  of  the  Romans,  and  the  new 
palace,  now  belonging  to  the  Grand-duke, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  villa  and 
baths.  The  waters  of  the  springs  are  warm, 
the  principal  one  having  a  temperature  of 
153°  Fahrenheit ;  the  taste  is  saltish,  and, 
when  drunk  as  it  issues  from  the  spring, 
much  resembles  weak  broth;  it  is  very 
clear,  but  has  a  peculiarly  disagreeable 
smell.  The  quality  is  saline,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  muriatic  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
small  portions  of  silex  and  oxyd  of  iron. 
The  hot  springs  are  13  in  number,  and  the 
portion  of  the  town  where  they  issue  goes 
by  the  name  of  "Hell."  A  building  » 
erected  over  the  principal  spring. 

The  TrinkhaUe  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  public  walks,  nearly  opposite  the  Hotel 
de  l'Europe.  The  water  is  conveyed  here 
from  the  spring  in  pipes,  and  visitors  driak 
it  between  the  hours  of  6}  and  7£  A.1L, 
promenading  around;  meanwhile  a  baud 
discourses  most  elegant  music.  The  front 
of  the  hall  is  ornamented  with  frescoes, 
representing  legends  of  the  Black  Forest. 

The  great  and  universal  rendezvous, 
however,  is  the  Convcrsationshaus,  which  is 
the  most  splendid  establishment  of  this 
kind  in  the  world,  the  small  Chinese 
pagoda  in  front  of  which  cost  alone  70,000 
francs.  It  was  erected  in  1859,  and  in* 
tended  as  a  stand  for  the  band,  which  per* 
forms  here  twice  a  day.  The  boildinp— 
which  is  a  most  elegant  one,  with  a  Co- 
rinthian portico—includes  an  immense  t»- 
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sembly-room,  containing  one  table  on  which 
the  game  of  roulette  is  played.  Adjoining 
this  is  a  smaller  room,  where  rouge-et-noir 
is  played ;  then  a  splendid  restaurant,  where 
dinners  may  be  had  &  la  carte.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  building  is  a  theatre, 
and  a  most  magnificently  furnished  suite 
of  apartments  for  assembly  and  ball  pur- 
poses. They  are  open  once  or  twice  a 
week.  Should  there  be  no  public  entertain- 
ment while  you  remain,  obtain  permission 
from  the  proprietors  to  visit  this  suite  of 
rooms;  they  are  well  worth  seeing.  The 
mason  here  is  during  the  months  of  .July 
and  August ;  but  many  visitors  arrive  as 
early  as  the  first  of  June,  staying  up  to  the 
first  of  October,  and  five  months  can  be 
spent  here  as  pleasantly  as  at  any  spot  in 
Europe;  balls,  concerts,  saloons,  and  the 
most  delightful  and  secluded  promenades, 
where  in  five  minutes  you  may  enjoy  the 
solitude  of  the  darkest  woods  and  deepest 


Directly  above  the  town  is  the  new 
Schloet,  or  palace  of  the  Grand-duke,  in 
which  his  ancestors  have  lived  for  the 
last  400  years,  a  fact  that  would  rather 
relieve  it  from  the  title  of  new  were  it  not 
that  the  old  Schlou  is  immediately  above 
the  new,  where  the  ancient  dukes  resided 
previous  to  the  16th  century.  The  build- 
ing is  remarkable  for  the  curious  vaults 
and  mysterious  dungeons  that  are  now  ex- 
hibited to  the  curious  by  the  castellan. 

The  Parish  Church  contains  several  in- 
teresting monuments;  it  is  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Dukes  of  Baden,  and  contains 
the  monuments  of  Leopold  William,  Louis 
"William,  and  Frederick,  bishop  of  Utrecht. 

Among  toe  numerous  lovely  excursions 
aronnd  Baden  are,  first,  the  old  Schloet,  the 
original  residence  of  the  reigning  house  of 
Baden,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  ru- 
ins in  Germany.  The  view  from  the  top, 
on  which  there  is  a  very  fine  spy-glass  for 
the  benefit  of  visitors,  is  very  grand — the 
town  of  Baden  at  your  feet,  the  luxuriant 
Black  Forest  on  one  side.  On  the  other 
side  we  see  the  Rhine  winding  through 
its  lovely  plain,  interspersed  with  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  the  whole  bordered 
by  the  Yosges  mountains  of  France.  In 
a  clear  day  the  cathedral  spire  of  Straa- 
trarg — the  highest  in  the  world — is  plainly 
visible.  Two  miles  farther  we  arrive  at 
the  ruined  castle  of  Ebersteinberg. 


A  very  fine  excursion  can  be  made  to 
Jagdhatu,  the  Yburg,  and  the  Mercurwe* 
berg;  also  to  the  castle  of  Neu  Ebenlem 
through  the  valley  of  the  Murg. 

From  Baden-Baden  (Oos  Junction)  to 
Heidelberg,  distance  68  m. ;  time,  2  h.  17 
m.     Fare  4  fl. 

Heidelberg,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in 
Baden,  containing  (in  1861)  nearly  16,000 
inhabitants.  The  principal  hotel  is  H. 
Prince  Charles,  close  under  the  castle  wall, 
with  splendid  view.  The  town  is  situated 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Neckar,  and  oc- 
cupies one  of  the  most  beautiful  localities 
in  Germany.  There  is  but  one  principal 
street,  which  is  nearly  three  miles  long, 
into  which  all  the  others  run.  The  valley 
in  which  the  town  is  situated  is  overlook- 
ed by  well- wooded  hills  at  the  back,  while 
the  rising  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  is  covered  with  rich  vineyards 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Heidelberg 
owes  its  celebrity  to  its  castle,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Electors  Palatine,  its  Uni- 
versity, which,  next  to  that  of  Prague,  is 
the  oldest  in  Germany,  and  to  the  many  his- 
torical events  that  have  transpired  there : 
pillaged  three  times,  bombarded  five  times, 
and  twice  laid  in  ashes. 

The  Cattle  of  Heidelberg  was  founded  by 
the  Elector  Rodolph  in  the  14th  century, 
and  combined  the  double  character  of  pal- 
ace and  fortress.  Its  styles  partake  of  aft 
the  successive  varieties  of  the  14th,  16th, 
and  16th  centuries,  and  is  highly  interest- 
ing for  its  immensity,  its  picturesque  sit- 
uation—  standing  at  an  immense  height 
above  the  town — and  its  architectural  mag- 
nificence. It  is  a  solid  square  building, 
with  towers  at  each  end,  one  low  and 
round,  the  other  higher  and  of  an  octagon- 
al shape.  It  was  sacked  and  partly  burned 
by  the  French  in  1693,  and  struck  by  light- 
ning in  1764,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
roofless.  That  portion  called  the  English 
palace  was  built  by  the  Elector  Frederick 
V.  as  a  residence  for  his  bride,  daughter 
of  James  I.  of  England.  The  cellars  of 
the  castle  are  very  extensive ;  in  one  of 
them  is  the  celebrated  Heidelberg  Tun, 
said  to  hold  288,200  bottles  of  wine  when 
full,  or  800  hogsheads.  It  has  been  filled 
but  three  times  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  Notice  in  front  of  it  a  wooden  stat- 
ue of  the  court  fool  Porkes,  who  never  went 
to  bed  sober,  and  always  to  a  short  allow- 
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Alice  of  from  15  to  18  bottles  daily.  In  an 
adjoining  cellar  is  a  small  remaining  cask 
which  holds  60,000  gallons.  The  cellar 
was  formerly  filled  with  13  casks  of  this 
size.  From  the  terrace  and  gardens  most 
magnificent  views  may  be  obtained.  Per- 
sons fond  of  genuine  romance  may  dwell 
within  the  walls  of  the  old  castle,  there 
being  a  very  good  hoarding-house  there, 
with  comfortable  rooms. 

Near  the  hotel  Prince  Charles  we  per- 
ceive a  very  curious  spectacle,  viz.,  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  divided 
by  a  partition  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  church  directly  through  the  middle, 
and  the  two  services,  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, are  performed  under  the  same  roof. 
In  1719,  the  Elector  Palatine  wishing  to 
deprive  the  Protestants  of  their  hal^  the 
citizens  raised  such  a  storm  about  his  ears 
that  he  was  obliged  to  remove  his  court 
to  Mannheim.  The  oldest  church  in  the 
town  is  that  of  St,  Peter :  it  was  on  the 
doors  of  this  church  that  Jerome  of  Prague 
nailed  his  celebrated  theses,  challenging 
the  world  to  dispute  them.  In  the  church 
may  be  seen  the  monument  of  the  famous 
Olimpia  Morata. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  to  the 
Wolf*  Brtmnen  (only  two  miles),  where 
the  enchantress  Jetta,  who  lived  here,  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  a  wolf.  The  situation  of 
the  inn  is  very  romantic ;  the  trout,  which 
Are  kept  in  ponds,  are  of  immense  size, 
and  are  very  finely  served  up  by  the  land- 
lord of  the  inn. 

From  Heidelberg  to  Frankfort,  distance 
64  miles ;  time,  2  hours.     Fare  4  gilders- 
15  kreutzers.* 

Frankfort  is  a  free  city  of  Germany,  and 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River 
Main  or  Mayn,  and  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  Germanic  Confederation.  Pop- 
ulation 74,000.  The  principal  hotels  are 
H.  cTAngUterre, lately  much  restored,  with 
beautiful  new  dining  and  breakfast  rooms, 
admirably  conducted  by  Mr.  Bertholdt,  and 
H.  de  j&msk,  a  beautiful  house.  Messrs. 
Drexels,  of  the  Russie,  ore  large  wine-mer- 
chants. Their  Rattenthalberg  took  the  prizes 
at  the  Exhibition  of  1862  in  London. 

Frankfort  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cit- 
ies of  Germany.  Charlemagne  had  a  pal- 
ace here,  and  held  a  council  within  its  walls 

*  1  g&dcr=40  cents  U.  a  c    00  kreutzers=l 
gOder. 
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in  794,  and  a  century  later  it  became  the 
commercial  capital  of  Germany.  In  the 
year  1154  it  became  an  independent  and 
free  city,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
noted  for  the  wealth  of  its  merchants,  for 
their  commercial  transactions,  their  bank- 
ing operations,  and  speculations  in  the 
funds.  It  is  the  native  place  of  the  family 
of  Rothschilds,  one  of  whom  has  a  beauti- 
ful villa  near  tho  city.  The  house  in  which 
the  present  banker  was  born  is  shown;  it 
is  situated  in  the  Judengaue  (Jew's  Street). 
The  city  is  connected  with  the  suburb  of 
Sachsenhausen  by  an  ancient  stone  bridge 
of  14  arches,  950  feet  long  by  11  broad.  Its 
former  fortifications  were  demolished  by 
the  French,  and  are  now  used  as- gardens 
and  promenades.  The  residences  of  the 
principal  bankers  and  merchants  are  oa 
the  most  magnificent  scale,  nearly  all  pos- 
sessing a  very  good  collection  of  pictures 
and  statuary.  The  banks  of  the  Main  sre 
lined  with  spacious  quays,  and  the  streets 
in  the  interior  of  the  town  have  been  wi- 
dened and  much  improved.  It  has  two 
annual  fairs,  which  are  much  frequented 
for  commercial  purposes. 

The  Cathedral,  or  Dom,  is  an  ancient  ed- 
ifice of  Gothic  architecture ;  ha  tower, 
which  is  still  unfinished,  is  260  feet  high; 
it  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  in  the 
18th  century.  One  of  the  principal  mon- 
uments it  contains  is  that  of  the  Emperor 
Gunther,  who  was  killed  by  his  rival, 
Charles  IV. ;  also  that  of  Rodolph  of  Sach- 
senhausen. In  the  election  chapel  all  the 
emperors  of  Germany,  from  Conrad  I. 
to  Francis  II.,  after  being  elected,  wen 
crowned  in  front  of  the  high  altar. 

The  Rdmer,  or  Town  HcUL,  is  noted  only 
for  being  the  scene  of  festivities  subsequent 
to  the  election  of  the  emperor.  Here,  m 
the  banqueting -hall,  he  was  entertained, 
and  kings,  and  princes,  and  the  greatest 
nobles  of  the  land  waited  on  him  at  table. 
Opposite  the  hall,  in  the  market-place,  an 
ox  was  roasted  whole,  from  which  the  em- 
peror ate  a  slice,  and  a  fountain  ran  with 
wine,  from  which  the  cup-bearer  filled  his 
glass.  The  banqueting- hall  is  decorated 
with  portraits  of  all  the  emperors,  forty- 
six  in  number.  In  the  election  chamber 
may  be  seen  (by paying  $1)  the  "Golden 
Bull"  by  which  the  Emperor  Charles  IT. 
arranged  the  manner  of  conducting  tie 
elections  of  future  emperors. 
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The  Stddel  Museum  and  Academy  of 
Painting  (so  named  after  its  founder,  a 
rich  banker  and  citizen,  who,  in  1816,  be- 
queathed $400,000,  in  addition  to  a  large 
collection  of  pictures  and  engravings,  for 
its  foundation),  is  a  handsome  building, 
and  is  open  daily  from  10  to  1,  Saturdays 
excepted ;  admission  gratis.  Some  of  the 
modern  pictures  are  very  fine,  particularly 
those  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters. 

The  other  sights  of  Frankfort  are  Dan- 
necker's  statue  of  Ariadne  seated  on  a 
Tiger.  It  is  in  the  villa  of  M".  Bethman, 
and  is  considered  by  most  judges  one  of 
the  most  perfect  productions  of  modern 
art.  Outside  of  the  Friedberg  gate  is  sit- 
uated the  colossal  mass  of  granite  rocks 
grouped  together  in  memory  of  the  Hes- 
sians who  fell  defending  Frankfort,  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a  military  device 
cast  from  cannon  taken  from  the  French. 
It  -was  erected  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  St 
George's  Hospital,  the  Public  Library,  and 
the  Leukenberg  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory are  all  well  worth  a  visit  In  front 
of  the  theatre  (a  very  fair  one)  is  a  monu- 
mental statue  erected  to  the  poet  Goethe, 
who  was  born  in  Frankfort.  The  .house  is 
No.  74  in  the  Hirschgraben,  and  has  his 
father's  coat  of  arms — three  lyre* — over  the 
door. 

We  wish  here  again  to  inform  the  trav- 
eler, if  he  be  traveling  without  a  courier, 
to  inform  the  landlord  of  his  hotel  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival  to  what  point  he 
proposes  next  to  proceed,  and  obtain  the 
necessary  vises  in  time.  Consuls  from  the 
United  States  and  all  the  states  of  Europe 
reside  here. 

From  Frankfort  to  Wiesbaden,  distance 
26  miles ;  time,  1  h.  80  m.   Fare  2  fl.  42  kr. 

We  first  pass  Biebrich,  which  is  the  land- 
ing-place for  passengers  coming  down  the 
Shine  and  bound  for  Frankfort  or  Wies- 
baden, the  last  being  only  distant  ten  min- 
utes from  Biebrich. 

A  short  distance  up  the  river  is  the  city 
of  Mainz,  in  French  Mayence,  the  largest 
and  most  commercial  place  in  the  grand- 
dnehy  of  Hesse -Darmstadt.  It  contains 
a  population  of  40,000,  including  the  gar- 
rison, which  consists,  in  time  of  peace,  of 
6000  soldiers  —  8000  Austrian  and  8000 
Prussian,  it  being  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  in  the  German  Con- 
federation.   It  contains  several  fine  ho- 1 


tela,  all  on  the  quay:  the  principal  are 
Rhtinischer  //©/and  HoUandkcher  Hof.  A 
bridge  of  boats,  upward  of  1600  feet  wide, 
connects  the  town  with  the  suburbs  of  Car- 
tel on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
Mainz  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity ;  under 
Charlemagne  and  his  successors  it  became 
the  first  ecclesiastical  city  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  was  long  the  seat  of  a  sover- 
eign archbishopric.  In  modern  times  it  be- 
came celebrated  for  the  memorable  siege 
it  endured,  when  it  was  successfully  de- 
fended by  the  French  troops  who  garri- 
soned it. 

Among  the  principal  edifices  of  May- 
ence,  which  are  of  great  antiquity,  is  the 
Cathedral,  a  vast  pile  of  red  sandstone 
buildings,  begun  in  the  10th  and  finished 
in  the  11th  century ;  it  has  suffered  con- 
siderable damage  at  different  times,  hav- 
ing been  burned  by  the  Prussians  in  1783, 
and  used  as  a  barrack  by  the  French  in 
1813.  The  interior  is  filled  with  the  mon- 
uments of  the  different  Electors  of  Mav- 
ence,  who  always  presided  at  the  election 
of  the  emperor,  and  were  the  archbishops 
and  first  princes  of  the  German  empire. 
The  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  dwell- 
ing-house of  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of 
printing,  who  was  a  native  of  the  town, 
will  be  seen  with  interest  by  the  traveler. 
An  excellent  statue,  modeled  bv  Thor- 
waldsen  and  cast  at  Paris,  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  an  open  area  opposite  the 
theatre  a  few  years  since. 

Nearly  all  travelers  coming  up  the  Rhine 
land  at  Biebrich,  take  the  cars  to  Frank- 
fort, thence  to  Baden-Baden;  some  con- 
tinue up  the  river  to  Mannheim ;  but  there 
is  little  to  be  seen  between  Mayence  and 
Mannheim  to  interest. 

Wiesbaden  is  the  capital  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Nassau,  and  is  the  residence  of 
the  grand-duke.  The  population  the  year 
round  amounts  to  17,000 ;  but  during  the 
season  (from  June  to  September)  the  num- 
ber often  exceeds  80,000.  The  principal 
hotel  is  H.  Rose.  The  band  plays  every 
morning  in  front  of  the  hotel,  while  the  vis- 
itors are  imbibing  their  potations.  The 
springs  of  Wiesbaden,  which  are  alkaline 
and  of  a  high  temperature,  were  known  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  the  situation 
•f  the  town  is  most  delightful,  lying  in  the 
midst  of  gardens  and  orchards. 

The  class  of  visitors  is  not  quite  as  se- 
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lect  as  that  at  Baden* Baden  and  Ems; 
the  town  being  so  easy  of  access  to  Frank- 
fort and  Maycnce,  crowds  from  both  these 
places  invariably  rush  toward  Wiesbaden 
on  all  holidays  and  Sundays.  The  amuse- 
ments and  mode  of  passing  the  time  is 
much  the  same  as  described  at  Baden-Ba- 
den. The  Kursaal  here  is  the  same,  and 
devoted  to  the  same  purpose,  as  the  Con- 
TersatJonshaua  of  Baden,  viz.,  restaurant, 
assembly-rooms,  reading-rooms,  and  gam- 
ing-rooms.  In  the  rear  of  the  building 
there  is  a  beautiful  little  lake,  surround- 
ed by  lovely  walks ;  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake  are  tables  and  chairs,  where  visitors 
retire  after  dinner  to  sip  their  cafe  and 
smoke  their  pipes  or  cigars,  listening  to  a 
band  of  music  seated  in  a  gallery  above. 
On  these  occasions  every  seat  is  occupied. 
The  company  that  keeps  the  Kursaal  pay 
the  Grand-duke  some  $25,000  per  annum 
for  the  privilege  of  monopolizing  the  gam- 
bling-tables. The  same  party  lease  the 
privilege  at  Baden-Baden  and  Ems,  and 
the  chances  are  'tis  better  so.  In  places 
where  it  is  not  legalized  private  tables 
abound,  the  keepers  of  which  are  neither 
so  honest  or  responsible;  the  playing  in 
all  cases  being  perfectly  fair,  with  a  large 
percentage  in  favor  of  the  tables,  all  of 
which  is  known  to  the  player. 

From  Wiesbaden  to  the  watering-place 
of  Schwalbach  occupies  two  hours'  time  by 
the  high  road  leading  to  Ems  and  Coblentz. 
Travelers  wishing  a  few  days  or  weeks  re- 
tirement could  hardly  select  a  better  place 
away  from  the  bustle  of  the  larger  water- 
ing-places. The  principal  hotels  are  the 
Duke  of  Nauau,  Pott,  and  AMeSaal.  The 
last  contains  concert,  reading-rooms,  etc. 
The  ducal  bath-house  is  conveniently  ar- 
ranged into  compartments  for  the  waters 
of  the  three  different  springs,  which  is 
warmed  by  a  steam  apparatus.  Over  the 
colonnade  of  the  first  floor  is  a  fine  prome- 
nade room,  which  extends  the  whole  length 
of  the  building.  This  is  used  by  visitors 
during  inclement  weather. 

Adjacent  to  the  bath-house  rises  Wem- 
brunnen,  or  Aqua  Vinaria  of  the  Romans. 
Farther  up  the  valley  is  the  Pauline,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  the  band  plays  morning 
and  evening,  while  visitors  promenade  and 
drink  the  waters.  The  walks  are  broad 
and  finely  shaded. 

*To  elderly  persons,  whose  nervous  ener- 
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gy  and  digestive  powers  are  impaired,  the 
springs  of  Schwalbach  and  the  bracing 
quality  of  the  air  will  prove  the  best  of  re- 
storatives. They  are  also  highly  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  nervousness,  in  either 
sex,  more  especially  to  yoe£g  females 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  spasmodic  ac- 
tion. In  debility  of  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els, in  cases  of  obstinate  constipation,  and 
in  general  or  local  debility,  they  are  pertfe- 
ularly  efficacious. 

Two  hours'  drive  from  Wiesbaden,  ei- 
ther on  the  Schwalbach  road,  or  by  the  way 
of  Biberich  and  the  Bheingau  through  Ken* 
dorf,  we  arrive  at  3chUmgenbaa\  a  most  de- 
sirable place  for  a  summer  residence.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  in  a  sequestered  val- 
ley, surrounded  by  lovely  hills  clothed  in 
green  to  their  summit,  from  whence  de- 
licious views  of  the  surrounding  country 
may  be  obtained.  The  principal  hotels  an 
the  Rattan  Hold,  which  belongs  to  the 
Grand-duke,  the  EngKtc&er  Hof, 
Hof,  and  Victoria.  The  terms  are  quite 
sonable.  In  the  new  bath-house  there  is 
a  reading-room  and  circulating  library. 

A  short  distance  from  Frankfort  is  the 
celebrated  watering-place  of  Hamburg, 
which  to-day  has  no  rival  in  Germany. 
The  best  hotels  are  the  Quote  Saitmt 
and  de  Ruuie,  The  proprietor  of  the  for- 
mer hotel  has  a  capital  stock  of  native  and 
other  wines  on  hand.  Homburg  &  toe 
capital  of  Hesse-Homburg,  and  was  for- 
merly an  insignificant  place,  but,  since  the 
establishment  of  the  baths  and  Curhaut  it 
has  rapidly  improved,  and  is  now  the  an- 
nual resort  of  invalids  and  pleasure-seek- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Separated  from  the  principal  street  by 
an  open  space  which  is  planted  by  shrubs 
and  bordered  by  orange-trees,  stands  the 
Cursaal,  which  is  decidedly  the  handsomest 
in  Germany.  A  beautiful  portico  fronts 
the  street.  A  magnificent  vestibule  con- 
ducts the  visitor  to  the  beautifully-decora- 
ted ballroom,  which,  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  building.  On  the  left  are  the  prin- 
cipal saloons  devoted  to  play,  decorated 
and  furnished  in  the  most  gorgeous  man- 
ner. On  the  right  there  is  a  splendid  sa- 
loon, beautifully  frescoed  and  furnished,  in 
which  there  is  a  table  d'hote  served  daily 
at  five  o'clock,  with  other  rooms  for  re- 
freshments. There  are  also  reading-rooma, 
supplied  with  American,  English,  and  Con* 
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tmental  journals,  open  freely  to  the  public, 
with  private  rooms  for  cards,  chess,  etc.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  musical  band  which 
the  liberality  of  the  management  provides, 
there  are  also  gratuitous  balls  given  week- 
ly, and  concerts  three  times  a  week.  There 
is  also  a  handsome  theatre.  Thousands 
come  to  Homburg  because  the  player  is  al- 
lowed more  chances  than  at  any  other  wa- 
tering-place, and  the  management  is  con- 
sidered honorable  men.  The  principal 
springs  are  the  Elizabethbrunnen,  the  Kai- 
serbrunnen,  the  Ludwig's,  and  the  Stahl- 
brunnen,  all  of  which  are  surrounded  by 
beautiful  grounds,  with  splendid  avenues 
leading  to  them.  The  waters  are  consid- 
ered very  efficacious  in  scrofulous  diseases, 
indigestion,  and  all  diseases  consequent  on 
a  too  free  use  of  wines  and  ardent  spirits. 

From  Wiesbaden  to  Ems,  by  steamer  on 
the  Rhine,  including  omnibus  to  the  river, 
3  fl. ;  time,  4±  h. 

In  the  distance  from  Biebrich  to  Co- 
logne nearly  all  the  interest  of  the  Rhine 
is  centred.  We  would  advise  the  purchase 
of  one  of  the  many  entertaining  guides  to 
the  Rhine,  the  limits  of  this  work  not  per- 
mitting us  to  enter  into  minute  descrip- 
tions of  the  many  objects  of  interest  which 
present  themselves  in  rapid  succession 
along  the  banks  of  this  romantic  river. 
After  asserting  that  it  ranks  first  among 
European  rivers  in  regard  to  the  variety 
and  beauty  of  the  scenery  through  which 
it  flows,  and  also  in  respect  to  the  histor- 
ical associations  and  traditionary  memories 
connected  with  its  banks,  and  that  it  ex- 
ceeds in  length  any  other  European  river 
that  flows  directly  into  the  ocean — being  lit- 
tle short  of  800  miles,  and  draining  an  area 
of  over  70,000  square  miles — we  will  only 
mention  the  principal  places  as  we  descend 
the  river  to  Cologne,  travelers  leaving  it 
at  that  point,  there  being  little  to  attract 
attention  below.  Between  Cologne  and 
Mannheim*  the  banks  are  ornamented  with 
flourishing  towns  and  populous  cities,  cas- 
tles and  ruins,  with  which  a  thousand  le- 
gends are  connected,  and  vineyards  which 
produce  the  choicest  wines.  Steamers  leave 
Cologne  for  Mainz,  or  Mannheim,  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  and  vice  versa.  Passages 
are  first,  second,  and  third  class,  as  on  the 
cars.  Meals  are  provided  (see  scale  of 
prices  hung  up  in  the  cabin). 

Whoever  visits  the  noble  Rhine  must 


feel  sensible  of  the  beauty  of  its  vineyards,, 
covering  steep  and  shore,  interlacing  with 
the  most  romantic  ruins.  Nowhere  is  the 
fondness  for  vine  cultivation  more  evident 
in  every  grade  and  class  of  farmer  than  in 
the  Rhenish  wine  districts.  The  humblest 
peasant  has  his  square  yard  of  vineyard, 
and  every  accessible  spot,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  decorated  with  the  favorite  plant.  From 
Mayence  to  Coblentz,  and  from  the  latter 
city  to  Bonn,  the  country  is  covered  with 
vineyards. 

The  true  Hockheimer  wine,  the  best  in 
Germany,  and  from  which  is  derived  and 
erroneously  used  the  name  "  Hock"  which 
is  applied  to  all  German  wines,  is  grown  to 
the  eastward  of  Mayence,  at  Hockheim,  be- 
tween that  place  and  Frankfort.  The 
town  stands  in  the  midst  of  vineyards. 
The  whole  produce  is  only  12  large  casks, 
which  sell  on  the  spot  for  $800  per  cask. 
It  was  formerly  owned  by  General  Keller- 
mann,  but  is  now  the  property  of  Prince 
Metternich.  The  whole  eastern  bank  (the 
right  bank  as  we  descend)  of  the  Rhine  to 
the  Rheingau,  throughout  its  entire  extent, 
has  been  remarkable  for  its  wines  during 
many  centuries.  In  fact,  the  whole  dis- 
trict is  a  delicious  wine  garden. 

In  about  one  hour  from  Biebrich  we 
pass  on  our  right  the  celebrated  castle  and 
town  of  Johanmsberffer,  celebrated  because 
the  Johannisberger  once  took  the  lead  in 
the  wines  of  the  Rhine ;  but  the  sequestra- 
tion of  the  castle  from  Prince  Metternich 
for  the  payment  of  many  years'  arrears  of 
taxes  due  to  the  State  of  Nassau,  and 
which  the  prince  repudiates,  has  in  some 
degree  prejudiced  the  vineyard;  and  tho 
great  care  and  energy  displayed  in  tha 
management  of  the  vineyard  of  Steinberg, 
owned  by  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  has  caused 
that  wine  to  bring  a  much  higher  prico 
lately  than  the  Johannisberger.  Some  of 
the  genuine  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wm.  1 . 
Booraem,  wine -merchant  of  New  York. 
Drink  it,  oh  ye  epicures !  The  extent  of  tho 
Johannisberger  wine-yard  is  70  acres.  This 
favored  spot  was  once  the  property  of  tho 
Church,  and  also  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Napoleon  presented  it  to  General  Keller- 
mann.  After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  it 
was  presented  to  Prince  Metternich  by  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  The  highest  price 
ever  paid  was  $5  50  per  bottle  on  tho  spot, 
but  two  monarchs  were  the  purchasers. 
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In  good  years  the  wine  is  placed  in  the  eel- 
lars,  which  are  very  large,  in  casks,  but 
sold  in  bottles  with  the  prince's  signature. 
In  bad  years  it  is  sold  on  the  spot  for  what 
it  will  bring. 

Rudesheim,  a  short  distance  below,  on 
the  same  side,  produces  wines  of  the  first 
growths.  The  highest  quality  is  called 
Rudesheimerberg.  It  is  said  that  Charle- 
magne first  introduced  grapes  here,  bring- 
ing them  from  Burgundy  and  Orleans. 
Close  to  the  river  stands  the  Brdmserburg 
Castle,  and,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town, 
a  round  tower. 

A  short  distance  .farther  down  we  see 
the  town  of  Bingtn,  which  does  an  exten- 
sive business  in  wine.  It  contains  7500 
inhabitants,  and  is  beautifully  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Nahe.  This  river 
divides  Prussia  from  the  duchy  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  opposite  the  Castle  of  Ehrenfels,  is  a 
small  square  tower,  immortalized  by  South- 
ey  in  the  following  tradition : 
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BISHOP  HATTO. 


44  The  Biunmer  and  autumn  hath  been  so  wet, 
That  in  winter  the  corn  was  growing  yet; 
'Twas  a  piteous  Bight  to  see  all  around 
The  grain  lie  rotting  on  the  ground. 

44  Every  day  the  starving  poor 
Crowded  around  Bishop  Hatto's  door, 
For  he  had  a  plentiful  last  year's  store; 
And  all  the  neighborhood  could  tell 
His  granaries  were  furnish'd  well. 

41  At  last  Bishop  Hatto  appointed  a  day 
To  quiet  the  poor  without  delay  : 
He  bade  them  to  his  great  barn  repair, 
And  they  should  have  food  for  the  winter 
there. 

44  Rejoiced  at  such  tidings,  good  to  hear, 
The  poor  folk  flock' d  from  far  and  near ; 
The  great  barn  was  full  as  it  could  hold 
Of  women  and  children,  and  young  and  old. 

44  Then,  when  be  saw  it  could  hold  no  more, 
Blshon  Hatto  he  made  fast  the  door; 
And  while  for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call, 
He  set  fire  to  the  barn  and  burnt  them  all. 

44  *  I*  faith,  'tis  an  excellent  bonfire ."  quoth  he, 
4  And  the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  me 
JTor  ridding  it,  in  these  times  forlorn, 
Of  rats  that  only  consume  the  corn.' 
-"4^hen  to  his  palace  returned  he, 

7  <fcd  he  sat  down  to  hi*  supper  merrily, 

zP\d  he  slept  that  night  like  an  innocent  man ; 

Fait  Bishop  Hatto  never  slept  again. 

vicil*nj  morning,  as  he  enter' d  the  hall, 
and  e*3  hi*  picture  hung  against  the  wall, 
drink  **  Iiko  death  all  o'er  him  avmo, 

I  fijjeJ*111*  had  eaten  II  out  of  the  &*"**• 
iv»  «ld£d  there  rame  *  man  from  his  farm ; 

10       ^gjnntenaneo  white  with  alarm. 


*  My  lord,  I  open'd  your  granaries  this  mora. 
And  the  rats  had  eaten  all  your  corn.' 
"  Another  came  running  presently, 
And  he  was  as  pale  as  pale  could  be : 
4  Fly !  my  lord  bishop,  fly,'  quoth  he  ; 
4  Ten  thousand  rats  are  coming  this  way ; 
The  Lord  forgive  you  for  yesterda#!* 

41  I'll  go  to  my  tower  on  the  Rhine,'  replied  he  * 
4  Tia  the  safest  place  in  Germany ; 
The  walls  are  high,  and  the  shores  are  steep, 
And  the  stream  is  strong,  and  the  water  deep!* 

44  Bishop  Hatto  fearfully  hasten'd  away, 
And  he  cross' d  the  Rhine  without  delay, 
And  reach'd  his  tower,  and  barr'd  with  care 
All  the  windows,  doors,  and  loop-holes  then*. 

4i  He  laid  him  down,  and  closed  his  eyes; 
But  soon  a  scream  made  him  arise ; 
He  started,  and  saw  two  f\yea  of  flame 
On  his  pillow,  from  whence  the  screamiag 
came. 

44  He  listen'd  and  look'd :  it  was  only  the  cat, 
But  the  bishop  he  grew  more  fearful  ftr  that; 
For  she  sat  screaming,  mad  with  fear, 
At  the  army  of  rats  that  were  drawing  near. 

44  For  they  have  swum  over  the  river  so  deep* 
And  they  have  climb' d  the  shores  so  steep, 
And  now,  by  thousands,  up  they  crawl 
To  the  holes  and  windows  in  the  walL 

44  Down  on  his  knees  the  bishop  fell. 
And  faster  and  faster  his  beads'  did  he  tell, 
As  louder  and  louder,  drawing  near, 
The  saw  of  their  teeth  without  he  could 

41  And  in  at  the  windows,  and  in  at  the  door, 
And  through  the  walls  by  thousands  tacr 
pour, 

And  down  through  the  ceiling,  and  up  through 
the  floor, 

From  the  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and 
before. 

From  within  and  without,  from  above  and  to- 
low — 
And  all  at  once  to  the  bishop  they  go. 

44  They  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the 
stones, 

And  now  they  pick  the  bishop'*  bones  ; 
They  gnaw'd  the  nosh  from  every  Jlrub, 
For  they  were  sent  to  do  judgment  on  blm.', 

We  now  arrive  at  Lahnstein,  where  we 
disembark  and  take  the  cars  to  Ems :  time, 
20  minutes ;  fare  48  kr.     Opposite  Lahn- 
stein  is  situated  the  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque castle  of  Stotsenfels.     It  was  built 
by  one  of  the  archbishops  of  Treves,  both 
as  a  residence  and  fortress,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  imposing  castles  on  the  Rhine. 
It  was  presented  to  the  King  of  Prussia  by 
the  city  of  Coblentz,  by  whom  it  was  re- 
paired.   Many  of  the  rooms  are  beautifully 
frescoed.     The  armory  contains  numerous 
relics,  among  which  are  the  swords  of 
Murat,  Napoleon,  and  Blucher.      Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort  were  en- 
tertained here  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
Xo4o. 
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Em*  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  right 
of  the  River  Lahn.  The  principal 
hotels  are  II,  d?  Angleterre,  H.  Four  Towers, 
If.  de  Jhume,  ars&Berg  Nassau.  The  Four 
Towers  and  D'Angleterre  are  kept  by  the 
same  proprietor.  Although  Ems  can  not 
compete  with  Baden-Baden  or  Wiesbaden 
in  the  magnificence  of  its  Kursaal,  the  com- 
fmmy  is  considered  much  more  select  than 
art  either  of  the  other  watering-places. 
The  season  commences  in  May  and  ends  in 
August.  The  excursions  are  numerous, 
and  the  daily  routine  about  the  same  as  at 
Wiesbaden.  Public  baths  are  numerous, 
end  the  water  is  considered  very  efficacious 
in  all  diseases  appertaining  to  females. 

From  Ems  to  Coblentz  is  a  lovely  ride : 
yon  nay  either  take  your  baggage  with 
you  and  take  the  steamer  there,  or  make 
an  excursion  to  Coblentz,  or  stop  at  Cob- 
lentz going  down  and  make  an  excursion 
to  Ems. 

Immediately  opposite  Coblentz,  which 
is  on  the  left  descending  the  river,  is  Eh- 
renbrtitMem,  "the  Gibraltar  of  the  Rhine," 
bidding  defiance  to  almost  any  assault.  It 
is  capable  of  accommodating  100,000  men, 
bat  5000  are  sufficient  to  man  it  properly. 
It  stands  nearly  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  is  defended  by  400  cannon, 
and  cost  the  Prussian  government  over 
$6,000,000.  It  is  said  that  provisions  for 
8000  men  for  ten  years  can  be  stored  in  its 
magazines.  It  may  be  visited  by  procur- 
ing an  order  from  the  commandant  at  Cob- 
lentz. 

Coblentz. — The  river  is  here  crossed  by 
a  bridge  of  boats.  The  town  is  built  upon 
a  triangular  piece  of  laud  between  the 
rivers  Moselle  and  Rhine,  and  is  surround- 
ed by  powerful  fortifications.  The  streets 
are  mostly  regular,  and  many  of  the  public 
buildings  handsome.  Principal  hotel,  and 
one  of  the  best  on  the  Rhine,  is  the  Giant, 
directly  opposite  the  steam-boat  landing. 

Near  toe  junction  of  the  two  rivers  is 
situated  the  Church  of  St.  Castor,  founded 
hi  the  ninth  century,  and  is  the  church  in 
which  Charlemagne  divided  his  empire 
among  his  grandchildren.  In  front  of  this 
church  is  a  fountain,  erected  as  a  monu- 
ment by  Napoleon  on  his  march  to  invade 
Rossis,  with  an  inscription  recording  the 
event.  A  few  months  later,  the  Russians, 
in  pursuit  of  the  French  army  on  their 
way  to  Paris,  passed  the  monument,  when 


the  commander  of  the  forces  ordered  the 
following  sarcastic  addition  to  the  inscrip- 
tion :  "Vu  et  approuve  par  novsy  comman- 
dant Russe  de  la  VUle  de  Cobtence,  Janvier 
1",  1814"—"  Seen  and  approved  by  us, 
Russian  commandant  of  the  city  of  Cob- 
lentz, January  1,  1814."  The  principal 
building  in  Coblentz  is  the  palace  built 
by  the  Bishop  of  Treves  in  1778.  It  has 
been  fitted  up  for  the  King  of  Prussia  as  a 
summer  residence.  Deinhard  and  Jordan, 
bankers,  have  a  magnificent  wine-cellar 
here,  which  is  well  worth  a  visit.  The 
Moselle  Muscatel  wine,  a  sparkling  hock, 
and  very  highly  flavored,  grows  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  is  very  highly  prized 
by  some  wine-drinkers.  Seltzer-water  and 
wine  are  the  principal  articles  of  commerce 
at  Coblentz:  it  is  said  a  million  bottles 
of  the  former  are  annually  shipped  from 
here. 

On  the  left  bank,  below  the  junction  of 
the  Moselle,  stands  the  monument  erected 
to  the  youthful  and  heroic  General  Mar- 
ceau,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Al- 
tenkirchen  in  1796.  Byron,  speaking  of 
this  hero,  says : 

"  By  Coblentz,  on  a  rise  of  gentle  ground, 
There  is  a  email  and  simple  pyramid, 
Crowning  tho  summit  of  a  verdant  mound ; 
Beneath  ita  base  a  hero's  ashes  hid — 
Our  enemy's ;  but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honor  to  Marceau,  o'er  whose  early  tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  gushed  from  the  rough  sol- 
diers' lid, 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom, 
Falling  for  France,  whose  rights  he  battled  to 
resume. 

"  Brief,  brave,  and  glorious  was  his  young  ca- 
reer; 
Ilk  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and 

foes; 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger,  lingering  here, 
Pray  for  his  gallant  spirit's  bright  repose; 
For  he  was  Freedom's  champion :  one  of  those* 
The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  o'entep'ped 
The  charter  to  chastise  which  she  bestows 
On  such  as  wield  her  weapons;,  he  had  kept 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  men  o'er 
him  wept." 

A  short  distance  farther  down,  on  tho 
same  side  (left),  we  come  to  Weissenthurm, 
or  "White  Tower,"  on  the  frontier  of 
Treves.  It  is  noted  for  being  the  place 
where  the  French  crossed  the  Rhine  in 
1797,  in  spite  of  the  Austrian*,  who  fierce- 
ly contested  their  passage.  A  monument 
has  been  erected  to  the  French  general 
Hoche,  who  consummated  that  memorable 
exploit  by  imitating  Julius  Csssar,  who, 
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nearly  2000  years  ago,  crossed  the  river 
in  the  same  manner  when  leading  his  army 
against  the  Sicambri. 

On  the  right  we  pass  the  town  of  Neu- 
uied,  in  which  is  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  which  contains  numerous 
relics  dug  up  near  the  town,  and  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  col- 
ony of  Victoria,  destroyed  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury. 

On  the  left  we  pass  the  handsome  vil- 
lage otAndemach,  an  ancient  Roman  town, 
finely  fortified.  There  is  a  picturesque 
watch-tower  close  by  the  river. 

On  the  right  we  see  the  Castle  of  Ham- 
merstein,  built  in  the  10th  century,  and 
destroyed  by  the  Bishop  of  Cologne  in 
the  17th. 

On  the  left  we  pass  the  village  of  BroU: 
it  is  celebrated  tor  its  tufa-stone,  of  vol- 
canic origin,  which,  when  ground  up  into 
powder,  possesses  the  peculiar  property  of 
hardening  under  water,  often  being  made 
into  cement.  The  stone  was  used  by  the 
Romans  for  coffins,  as  it  contained  the  prop- 
erty of  absorbing  the  moisture  of  the  body. 
This  gave  them  the  name  of  $arcophagi1  or 
' '  flesh-consumers, ' '  applied  now  to  all  stone 
coffins.  The  cement  is  used  largely  in  the 
construction  of  the  dikes  of  Holland. 

On  the  same  side  we  pass  the  Castle  of 
Rheineck,  to  which  is  attached  an  elegant 
modern  residence. 

On  the  right,  near  the  water,  is  the  town 
of  Una,  strongly  fortified.  The  archbish- 
ops of  Cologne  built  the  tower  we  still  see 
there  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  town 
against  the  natives  of  Andernach,  and  to 
collect  the  toll  from  the  navigators  of  the 
Rhine.  A  little  below,  on  the  same  side, 
we  pass  the  blackened  walls  of  the  castle 
of  Ockenfels. 

As  far  as  lovely  scenery  is  concerned, 
this  portion  of  the  Rhine  is  considered  the 
finest.  On  a  small  island  in  the  river  is 
the  building  once  used  by  the  nuns  of  St. 
Ursula.  When  these  establishments  were 
broken  up  by  the  French,  this  one  was  pre- 
served through  the  intercession  of  Jose- 
phine. It  is  now  used  as  a  nunnery  for 
sisters  of  charity.  The  bride  of  Roland, 
nephew  of  Charlemagne,  took  the  veil  here 
on  hearing  a  false  report  of  her  husband's 
death,  "and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
stands  the  castle  of  Jtolandseck,  built,  it  is 
said,  by  Roland,  that  he  might  see  the  con- 


vent  where  his  bride  had  hidden  herself 
from  the  world. 

Nearly  opposite  Rolandseck  are  the  cel- 
ebrated "Seven  Mountains,"  grouped  to- 
gether, all  of  which  are  over  1000  feet  high. 
The  chief  of  the  group  is  the  renowned 
Drachenfdsy  so  called  from  its  cave,  is 
which  the  dragon  was  killed  by  the  horsed 
Siegfried.  Its  summit  is  crowned  by  n 
old  castle,  once  the  fortress  and  watch-tow- 
er of  the  robbers  of  the  Rhine.  Here  they 
could  espy  the  vessels  they  intended  to 
plunder,  and  defend  themselves  against  one 
hundred  times  their  number  when  attack- 
ed. On  one  of  the  other  summits  was  an- 
other castle,  belonging  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne.  Again  we  have  recourse  to 
Byron,  who  gives  a  glowing  description  ef 
this,  the  most  enchanting  portion  of  the 
lovely  Rhine : 

"  The  castled  erag  of  Drachenfels 

Frowns  o'er  the  wide  and  winding  BMdbi 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 

Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  viae, 
.   And  hills  all  rich  with  blossom' d  trees, 

And  fields  which  promise  eorn  and  wine} 
And  scatter' d  cities  crowning  these, 

Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine, 
Have  strew'd  a  scene  which  I  should  see 
With  double  Joy  wert  thou  with 


u  And  peasant-girls,  with  deep  bine  eyes, 

And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers, 
Walk  sroiling  o'er  this  paradise ; 

Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walls  of  grsy. 

And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lowers, 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 

Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers ; 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine— 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine, 

"  The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows. 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 
And  all  Its  thousand  turns  disclose 

8ome  fresher  beauty  varying  round : 
The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 

Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here; 
Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 

To  Nature  and  to  me  so  dear, 
Could  thy  dear  eyes,  in  following  mine. 
Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine.'' 

Excursions  can  be  made  to  the  summits 
of  the  mountains  of  Komgtwinter. 

Bam  contains  a  population  of  16,000  in- 
habitants. The  principal  hotels  are  //. 
Belle  Fw,  Golden  Star,  and  H.  Ccatrde  Trem*. 
This  town  is  also  noted  for  its  splendid 
University,  which  occupies  the  immense 
palace  formerly  owned  by  the  Electors  of 
Cologne,  who  resided  here  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  18th  century.  The  building  is 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  has  a 
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spacious  library  of  over  100,000  volumes. 
The  University  was  established  here  by 
the  King  of  Prussia  in  1818,  and  owes  its 
celebrity  to  the  splendid  discipline  main- 
tained among  the  students.  Prince  Albert 
was  formerly  a  student  here.  The  Uni- 
versity contains  a  museum  of  Rhenish  an- 
tiquities. The  academical  hall  is  orna- 
mented with  singular  fresco  portraits,  in 
which  the  four  faculties  of  philosophy,  ju- 
risprudence, medicine,  and  theology  are 
portayed  in  the  faces  of  the  most  celebra- 
ted teachers  of  the  respective  sciences. 
The  MwAtr%  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Empress  Helena,  is  surmounted  by 
five  towers.  It  contains  a  few  monu- 
ments, and  a  bronze  statue  of  the  empress. 
The  beauty  of  Bonn  consists  in  its  lovely 
environs  and  long  avenues  of  shade-trees. 

One  of  the  finest  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood is  to  the  church  on  the  summit 
of  Kreuttberg,  behind  Popelsdorf.  The 
church  contains  a  copy  of  the  Scala  Santa, 
or  Holy  Stairs  at  Rome,  which  led  to  Pi- 
late's judgment-seat,  and  bears  the  stains 
of  the  blood  which  fell  from  the  Savior's 
head  when  wounded  by  the  crown  of 
thorns.  Pilgrims  go  up  and  down  the 
stain  upon  their  bended  knees.  In  the 
vault  below  are  the  bodies  of  the  monks 
who  lived  in  the  convent  which  formerly 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  church.  They  lie 
in  twenty -five  coffins,  in  an  undecayed 
state,  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  curious. 
Their  shriveled  skin  and  horrid  appear- 
ance, while  it  fills  the  superstitious  with 
holy  awe,  turns  the  intelligent  traveler 
away  in  disgust. 

Cologne  is  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the 
river,  and  contains,  with  its  suburb  Deutz,- 
by  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of 
boats,  114,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province,  and  is  the  third  city  of 
importance  in  the  Prussian  kingdom.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  close  bv 
the  water,  and  is  strongly  fortified,  the 
walls  forming  a  circuit  of  nearly  seven 
miles.  Although  standing  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  and  at  considerable  of  an  ele- 
vation, with  every  facility  for  making  it 
one  of  the  cleanest,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
filthy  cities  in  Germany ;  and  every  new 
street  you  pass  glories  in  its  own  peculiar 
stench,  which  Coleridge  must  have  expe- 
rienced when  he  penned  the  following 
lines: 


"Ye  nymphs  who  reign  o'er  sewer*  and  sinks, 
The  River  Rhine,  it  Is  well  known, 
Doth  wash  your  city  of  Cologne ; 
But  tell  me,  nymph*,  what  power  divine 
Shall  heooeforth  wash  the  River  Rhine?" 

.  Although  the  well-known  liquid  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  city  (eau  de  Cologne) 
is  an  important  production  of  the  place, 
and  is  exported  in  very  large  quantities. 
The  house  of  Jean  Maria  Farini,  a  man- 
ufacturer of  genuine  Cologne,  is  situated 
at  No.  4  Julich  Place,  He  has  received 
the  first  prize-medals  from  the  London 
Exhibition,  in  1851,  from  New  York,  in 
1853,  and  from  London,  in  1862,  for  his 
distillation  of  genuine  Eau  de  Cologne. 
This  house  was  established  in  the  year 
1709.  The  principal  hotels  of  Cologne 
are  the  Hotel  Belle  Vue,  at  Deutz,  and  the 
Grand  Hotel  Royal. 

Cologne  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  was  of  considerable  importance  dur- 
ing the  Roman  period.  A  Roman  colony 
was  planted  in  it  by  Agrippina,  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Germanicus,  who  was  born 
here,  and  from  its  privileges  as  a  Roman 
colony  (Colonia  Agrippina)  the  modern 
name  of  the  city  is  derived.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  for  a  lengthened  period 
of  time,  it  was  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  important  cities  in  Europe.  It  was 
also  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Hanseatio 
league. 

The  chief  glory  of  Cologne  is  its  mag- 
nificent Cathedraly  or  Minster  of  St.  Peter, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  spec- 
imens of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  world. 
Although  commenced  in  the  year  1248,  it 
is  still  unfinished.  Its  length  is  about  500 
feet,  which  is  to  be  the  height  of  its  two 
towers  when  finished ;  its  length  230,  and 
height  of  choir  161.  The  work  is  now  pro- 
gressing rapidly ;  nearly  $2,000,000  have 
been  expended  on  it  by  the  Kings  of  Prus- 
sia during  the  last  40  years.  There  is  also 
a  society  established,  with  branches  all 
over  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting 
subscriptions  for  its  completion.  It  is  es- 
timated that  it  will  require  about  $5,000,000 
for  that  purpose.  Behind  the  high  altar  is 
the  chapel  of  the  Magi,  or  the  three  kings 
of  Cologne.  The  custodian  will  tell  you 
that  the  silver  case  contains  the  bones  of 
the  three  wise  men  who  came  from  the 
East  to  Bethlehem  to  present  their  presents 
to  the  infant  Christ,  and  that  the  case, 
which  is  ornamented  with  precious  stones, 
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and  the  surrounding  valuables  in  the  chap- 
el, are  worth  $6,000,000.  These  remains 
were  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne by  the  Emperor  Barbarossa  when  he 
captured  the  city  of  Milan,  which  at  that 
time  possessed  these  valuable  relics.  The 
skulls  of  the  Magi,  crowned  with  diamonds, 
with  their  names  written  in  rubies,  are 
shown  to  the  curious  on  payment  of  $1  37 
for  a  party ;  on  Sundays  and  festivals  gra- 
tis. To  see  the  choir  you  pay  15  s.  g.  = 
87}  cento,  and  to  ascend  into  the  galleries 
20  s.  g.  =50  cents.  Among  the  numerous 
relics  in  the  Sacristy  is  a  bone  of  St.  Mat- 
thew. In  the  chapel  of  St.  Agnes  there 
are  some  very  line  paintings :  among  oth- 
ers, St.  Ursula  and  her  11,000  virgins. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary  is  remarkable 
for  its  antiquity :  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Plectrudis  in  the  year  700.  Plectrudis 
was  the  wife  of  Pepin,  whom  she  abandon- 
ed on  account  of  his  attachment  for  Alpais, 
the  mother  of  the  famous  Charles  Martel. 
There  is  an  effigy  of  her  let  in  the  wall 
outside  of  the  choir.  The  church  contains 
several  fine  pictures. 

The  Church  of  St.  Peter  will  be  visited 
with  interest,  as  it  contains  not  only  the 
font  in  which  Rubens  was  baptized — he 
was  born  in  Cologne — but  also  one  of  his 
masterpieces,  the  Crucifixion,  presented 
to  the  church  in  which  he  was  baptised  a 
short  lime  before  his  death.  It  is  used  as 
an  altar-piece.  On  the  outside  of  the  shut- 
ter is  a  copy ;  the  original  will  be  shown 
for  a  fee  of  37}  cents. 

The  Church  of  St.  Ursula  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  sights  in  Cologne.  The 
tradition  of  St.  Ursula  is  this :  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Brittany,  who 
sailed  up  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Basle,  and 
then,  accompanied  by  11,000  virgins,  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome ;  from  Basle 
she  traveled  on  foot,  and  was  received  at 
the  Holy  City  by  the  Pope  with  great  hon- 
ors. On  her  return  the  whole  party  was 
barbarously  murdered  by  the  Huns,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  break  their  vows  of 
chastity.  St.  Ursula  was  accompanied  by 
her  lover  Conan  and  an  escort  of  knights. 
St.  Ursula  and  Conan  suffered  death  in  the 
camp  of  the  Emperor  Maximin.  Ursula 
was  placed  in  the  Calendar  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Chastity;  and  the  bones  of  all  the 
attendant  virgins  were  gathered  together, 
and  the  present  church  erected  to  contain 
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the  sacred  relics.  On  every  side  yon  turn, 
skulls,  arm  and  leg  bones  meet  your  eye, 
piled  on  shelves  built  in  the  walL  In  ev- 
ery direction  these  hideous  relics  stare  you 
in  the  face.  Hood  says  it  is  the  ^ntftt 
kind  of  architecture.  St.  Ursula  herself 
is  exhibited  in  a  coffin  which  is  surrounded 
by  the  skulls  of  a  few  of  her  favorite  at- 
tendants. The  room  in  which  she  is  laid 
contains  numerous  other  relics;  among 
these  are  the  chains  with  which  St.  Peter 
was  bound,  and  one  of  the  clay  vessels 
used  by  the  Savior  at  the  marriage  in  Cans, 
There  are  several  other  churches  well 
worth  a  visit  should  you  make  any  stay, 
vis.,  St.  PantaUon,  Greet  St.  Martin,  the 
Apostles1  Church,  St,  Gereon's  Kircke,  etc. 
Wallraff  *s  Museum  contains  some  very 
good  pictures  and  Roman  antiquities :  open 
to  the  public  on  Sundays  and  holidays ;  on 
other  days  a  fee  of  25  cents  is  demanded. 

A  visit  should  be  made  to  No.  10  Ster- 
nengasse.  It  is  not  only  historically  in- 
teresting as  the  house  in  which  Rubens 
was  born  1577,  but  where  Maria  de'  Medici 
breathed  her  last  in  1643 ;  her  head  was 
buried  in  the  Cathedral,  and  her  body  con- 
veyed to  France. 

From  Cologne  to  Paris  Is  described  hi 
Route  No.  11. 

The  traveler  at  Cologne  may  take  hh 
choice  which  way  he  intends  to  proceed, 
although  we  would  advise  never  leaving 
your  routo  to  accident  or  fancy ;  make  ap 
your  mind  when  you  start  where  you  in- 
tend to  go,  and  go  there.  By  this  method 
you  will  not  only  leave  your  mind  at  rest 
to  obtain  information  on  every  subject  on 
the  route,  but  your  friends  at-home  will 
know  to  what  point  to  direct  your  letters, 
and  your  time  and  expenses  will  be  ar- 
ranged to  suit  your  convenience, 
are  exceptions,  however,  to  this  rale 
may  fall  in  with  a  very  agreeable  party, 
which  you  would  like  to  join;  or  you  may 
be  with  a  disagreeable  party,  which  you 
would  like  to  leave.  For  Heaven's  sake, 
avoid  a  continual  fault-finder ;  he  kills  all 
the  pleasures  of  travel,  and  detracts  from 
as  much  as  a  humorsome,  good-hearted 
person  adds  to  your  enjoyment. 

The  most  direct  route  to  St.  Petersburg 
is  by  the  way  of  Berlin.  A  magnificent 
railroad  has  just  been  opened  through  to 
that  capital.  You  may,  however,  proceed 
to  Amsterdam,  and  take  the  steamer  from 
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thence,  or  from  Havre,  or  from  London  or 
Liverpool,  from  -which  places  steamers  are 
leaving  weekly. 

Steamers  leave  Lubeck  and  Kiel  twice 
a  week  for  St.  Petersburg,  distance  about 


Copenhagen  and  Stockholm,  the  capitals 
of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  better  plan 
is  to  take  a  steamer  to  Copenhagen,  re- 
main there  as  long  as  your  convenience 
suits,  then  take  steamer  to  Stockholm, 


700  miles ;  fare  $50.     You  can  touch  at !  and  again  to  St.  Petersburg. 
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A  railroad  has  just  been  opened  through 
from  Berlin  to  St.  Pttersburg;  time,  36 
hours  $  fare,  first  class,  36  rubles =$26  40. 

The  17th  of  March,  1861,  will  be  a  mem- 
orable day  in  the  history  of  Russian  civili- 
zation. Twenty  millions  of  human  beings 
who  were  slaves  the  day  before  then  became 
freemen.  The  idea,  which  originated  with 
Catharine  II.,  was  initiated  by  Alexander 
I.,  and  would  have  been  accomplished  by 
Nicholas  but  for  the  ambitious  projects 
which  took  sole  possession  of  his  mind  to- 
ward the, close  of  his  reign,  was  achieved  by 
4he  generous  action  of  Alexander  II.  But 
while  full  freedom  is  granted  to  the  serfs, 
the  owners'  rights  and  interests  are  prop- 
erly cared  for.  They  cede  to  the  peasants 
the  houses  and  grounds  which  will  be  allot- 
ted to  them  oy  law,  in  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  dues,  during  which  time  the 
serfs  will  become  tributary  peasants.  But 
they  are  permitted  to  purchase  their  dwell- 
ings and  lands;  then  they  may  become 
landed  proprietors.  In  consideration  of 
abandoning  the  right  to  the  involuntary  la- 
l>or  of  the  serf,  the  owner  receives  an  indem- 
nity, partly  in  money — for  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  contracted  an  immense  loan 
— and  partly  in  bonds,  for  the  redemption 
of  which  the  proceeds  of  the  gradual  sale 
of  the  crown  lands  will  be  appropriated. 

The  total  population  of  Russia  is  about 
80,000,000,  and  the  extent  of  her  territory, 
in  round  numbers,  about  9,000,000  square 
miles;  regular  army  (in  1861),  677,859; 
navy,  186  steamers,  41  sailing  vessels. 

The  modern  Russians  are  descended  from 
the  Sclavonians,  who  established  them- 
selves on  the  River  Don  some  four  centu- 
ries before  the  present  era.  In  the  fifth 
century  they  overran  a  large  portion  of 
the  present  European  Russia,  founding  the 
cities  of  Novgorod,  Keif,  and  Ilmen.  De- 
mocracy was  at  this  time  their  form  of 
government ;  but  in  the  year  862  the  in- 
habitants became  divided  into  several  po- 
litical factions,  which  so  weakened  their 
power,  that  after  submitting  a  long  time  to 
the  insults  and  incursions  of  the  surround- 
ing states,  they  were  induced  by  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  republic  to  invite  Rurik, 
a  Varago-Ruwuan  prince,  to  come  to  their 
aid.  The  monarchy  was  consequently 
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'  founded  by  him,  and  Novgorod  was  made 
the  capital  of  his  dominions ;  his  dynasty 
lasted  seven  hundred  years.  Vladimir  in- 
troduced  Christianity  into  the  kingdom  in 
980.  Moscow  became  the  capital  of  the 
empire  in  1358. 

When  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the 
throne,  the  destinies  of  Russia  and  the 
northern  world  were  immediately  changed. 
He  became  sole  ruler  in  1689,  in  the  17th 
year  of  his  age.  His  ruling  passion  was 
the  consolidation  of  his  power  and  the  ex- 
tension of  his  empire,  in  both  of  which  be 
succeeded  to  a  miracle.  He  gave  victory 
to  the  arms  of  Russia  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope; he  also  gave  her  a  fleet;  conquered 
large  provinces  in  the  Baltic;  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  noble  city  which  bean 
his  name ;  introduced  into  his  empire  sci- 
ence, literature,  and  the  arts,  and  cultiva- 
ted the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  more 
civilized  nations  of  Europe.  Since  his  tune 
up  to  the  present  day,  when  she  has  cap- 
ped the  climax  of  progresBiveness,  Russia 
has  advanced  in  power  and  civilization. 
Sixteen  miles  west  of  St  Petersburg,  and 
commanding  its  approach,  is  Crotutadl,  the 
chief  naval  station  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. It  is  defended  by  formidable  bat- 
teries hewn  out  of  the  solid  granite  rock, 
and  has  extensive  docks. 

In  our  next  edition  we  will  give  a  detail- 
ed description  of  the  towns  on  the  splendid 
line  of  railway  just  opened  through  from 
Paris  to  St  Petersburg. 

ST.  PETERSBURG. 
St.  Petersburg,  the  modern   capital  of 
Russia,  contains  495,000  inhabitants.    Ho- 
tels, CovbnC*  and  H.  de  la  Bowie.     Prices 

high. 

It  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  m 
the  year  1702,  amid  the  marshes  through 
which  the  River  Neva  discharges  its  wa- 
ters into  the  sea.  The  city  owes  much  of 
its  beauty,  regularity,  and  magnificence 
to  the  Empress  Catharine  II.  The  late 
and  present  emperors  have  also  done  much 
to  improve  and  embellish  it.  In  the  num- 
ber and  vast  size  of  its  public  edifices,  the 
Russian  capital  may,  indeed,  compare  with 
any  other  city  in  Europe,  and  even  sur- 
passes most  of  them. 
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Among  the  principal  buildings  which 
axe  situated  upon  the  quays  bordering  the 
main  channel  of  the  Neva,  and  on  the 
Xefakoi  Perspective,  the  principal  prome- 
nade daring  the  hoars  of  "shopping,"  is 
the  Imperial  Palace,  or  winter  residence 
of  the  emperor.  It  is  a  vast  and  imposing 
pile  of  buildings.  It  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1837,  and  was  rebuilt,  within  the 
short  space  of  two  years,  in  a  style  of  un- 
exampled magnificence.  Suites  of  splendid 
halls  filled  with  marbles,  malachites,  pre- 
cious stones,  vases,  and  pictures,  constitute 
the  gorgeous  display  of  the  interior.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  immensity  of 
this  palace  when  it  is  known  that  daring 
the  winter  it  is  occupied  by  over  6000 
persons  belonging  to  the  emperor's  house- 
hold. It  is  the  largest  and  most  magnif- 
icent palace  in  the  world.  In  addition  to 
the  numerous  paintings  by  various  mas- 
ters, there  are  several  Murillos;  also  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Potemkin,  the  favorite  of 
Catharine  II.  One  of  the  finest  apartments 
in  the  palace  is  the  Audience  Chamber,  or 
Hall  of  St.  George,  where  the  emperor 
gives  audience  to  .foreign  embassadors. 
The  gem  of  the  palace,  however,  is  the 
Salle  Blanche,  where  the  court-fetes  are 
held.  It  is  decorated  in  pure  white  and 
gold. 

The  room  containing  the  crown-jewels 
of  Russia  will  be  visited  with  the  greatest 
curiosity. 

Connected  with  the  winter  palace  by 
several  galleries  is  the  Hermitage,  built  by 
Catharine  II. ;  but  the  Hermitage  is  any 
thing  but  what  its  name  indicates.  The  em- 
press built  it  for  the  purpose  of  retiring  to 
from  the  palace,  where  she  performed  the 
business  of  state,  and  here  surrounded  her- 
self with  every  luxury  calculated  to  grati- 
fy the  senses.  Here,  every  evening,  milita- 
ry heroes,  politicians,  philosophers,  artists, 
and  men  of  science  met  on  a  perfect  equal- 
ity, to  add  their  quota  to  their  mistress's 
intelligence.  To  the  palace  is  attached  the 
Court  Theatre,  which  is  small;  the  court 
sit  in  the  parquette,  in  chairs. 

The  Pikmre-QaUery  challenges  competi- 
tion with  any  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and, 
although  not  quite  a  century  since  the 
formation  of  the  gallery  commenced,  it 
eqnsls  in  extent  the  largest  in  Europe. 

fie  particular  that  your  valet  de  place— 
the  possession  of  one  for  a  week  being 


absolutely  indispensable — procures  you  a 
ticket  from  the  director  to  visit  all  the 
rooms.  Be  particular  in  having  United 
States  under  your  name— it  has  consider- 
able effect. 

Among  other  galleries  purchased  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Russia  to  adorn  the  Hermit- 
age, we  may  mention  the  celebrated  En- 
glish Houghton  Gallery,  the  Malmaisou 
Gallery,  the  gallery  of  the  Prince  Giustin- 
iani,  that  of  Hope  of  Amsterdam,  Count 
Rruhl  of  Dresden,  Crozat  of  Paris,  Count 
Baudouin  of  Paris,  and  numerous  other 
collections  made  by  agents  appointed  by 
Catharine  at  Rome,  Paris,  Madrid,  and 
other  cities.  The  principal  pictures  are : 
In  Room  No.  2,  the  Martyrs,  by  Murillo ; 
Europa,  by  Guido.  In  No.  3,  the  Death 
of  the  First  Inquisitor,  by  Murillo,  and  St 
Mark,  by  Domenichino,  with  numerous  oth- 
ers by  Salvator  Rosa  and  Caravaggio. 
In  Room  4,  the  Prodigal  Son,  by  Salvator 
Rosa,  is  the  gem  of  the  apartment.  Room 
5  contains  a  Holy  family  by  Guido,  in 
addition  to  pieces  by  Guercino,  Salvator 
Rosa,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Fra  Bartolo- 
meo.  No.  6  contains  three  very  valuable 
pictures:  a  Savior,  by  Domenichino;  s 
Sibyl,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  and  a  Holy 
Family,  by  Raphael-  This  last  cost  over 
$81,000.  Room  12  is  all  filled  with  valu- 
able works  by  Rembrandt.  The  Prodigal 
Son  is  considered  the  finest  in  the  room. 
Room  14  has  also  a  valuable  picture  by 
Rembrandt — Abraham  offering  up  his  son 
Isaac.  No.  21  is  devoted  to  the  great 
master  of  Bear-hunts,  Snyders.  It  also 
contains  also  a  landscape  by  Vandyke,  and 
one  by  Wouvermans.  No.  24,  a  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Peter,  by  Caravaggio.  No.  28 
contains  some  small  figures  carved  by  Pe- 
ter the  Great,  and  29  and  80,  some  fine 
specimens  by  Gerard  Dow,  and  other  mas- 
ters of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  school. 
Nos.  85,  86,  and  87  contain  a  few  remark- 
able pictures  by  Rubens  and  Vandyke. 
No.  40  contains  the  choice  specimens  of 
the  Malmaisou  collection  by  such  masters 
as  Raphael,  Paul  Potter,  Claude,  and  An- 
drea del  Sarto.  No.  41,  specimens  of  Mu- 
rillo, Ribera,  and  Velasquez. 

In  a  corridor  devoted  to  portraits  of  the 
imperial  family  there  is  a  splendid  por- 
trait of  Catharine  on  horseback  in  male' 
attire.     There  are  a  number  of  paintings 
which,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  are  not 
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publicly  exposed.  They  may  be  seen  on 
personal  application  to  the  director.  In 
addition  to  the  many  pictures  of  great 
merit  to  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  al- 
lude, this  palace  contains  numerous  apart- 
ments filled  with  articles  of  every  kind  of 
vertu :  cameos,  jewels  of  every  description, 
snuff-boxes  of  incalculable  wealth,  arms, 
ivory  carvings  of  every  fashion,  drawings, 
manuscripts,  and  choice  libraries ;  and 
when  we  remember  that  every  apartment 
is  decorated  with  the  most  costly  orna- 
ments in  marble,  in  malachite,  and  jasper, 
we  may,  without  seeing  it,  form  a  faint 
idea  of  the  interior  magnificence  of  this 
"retreat." 

It  will  require  four  days  to  examine 
this  palace  properly.  The  guard  who  con- 
ducts your  party  through  the  various 
apartments  will  expect  a  fee  of  about  one 
ruble =80  cents.  For  one  person  half  a 
ruble  will  be  sufficient. 

To  the  east  of  the  Hermitage,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  theatre,  stands  the  Marble 
Palace  erected  by  Catharine  II.  for  Prince 
Gregory  Orloff.  Most  of  its  wails  are  of 
massive  granite,  and  is  a  dark  and  cheer- 
less-looking place  of  abode. 

The  MichaUoff  Palace  is  situated  on  the 
Fontanka  Canal.  It  is  built  of  granite, 
and  has  a  gloomy  appearance,  looking 
more  like  a  citadel  than  a  palace.  It  was 
erected  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  at  a  cost  of 
eighteen  millions  of  rubles,  in  an  incredi- 
ble short  space  of  time.  The  summer  pal- 
ace that  formerly  stood  here  was  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  present  edifice. 
The  principal  entrance  is  approached  by  a 
drawbridge,  and  in  the  court  stands  a  mon- 
ument erected  by  the  Emperor  Paul  to 
his  grandfather  Peter  the  Great.  The 
decorations  of  the  interior  are  very  mag- 
nificent. The  room  in  which  the  Emperor 
Paul  died  is  walled  up.  The  Russians 
never  enter  the  apartment  where  their  par- 
ents have  died.  On  this  account  it  is  said 
that  the  burning  of  the  winter  palace  in 
1837  was  a  very  fortunate  event,  as  all  its 
best  apartments  were  being  rapidly  closed 
to  the  light  forever.  Murray  says,  "The 
Russians  generally  do  this  with  the  room 
in  which  their  parents  die.  They  have 
a  certain  dread  of  it,  and  never  enter  it 
'willingly.  The  Emperor  Alexander  nev- 
er entered  one  of  them.  The  present  em- 
peror" (the  late  emperor),  "  who  dreaded 
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neither  the  cholera  in  Moscow,  nor  revolt 
in  St.  Petersburg,  nor  the  dagger  in  War- 
saw, but  shows  a  bold  countenance  every 
where,  has  viewed  these  rooms  several 
times." 

The  Taurida  Palace,  built  by  Catharloe 
II.,  and  presented  to  her  favorite  Potenv 
kin,  who  conquered  the  Crimea  during 
her  reign.  During  the  zenith  of  this  fa- 
vorite's power,  the  entertainments  given 
by  him  to  his  royal  mistress  exceeded  in 
splendor  any  thing  we  read  in  the  Arabian 
Nights.  The  ballroom,  which  is  of  enor- 
mous proportions,  was  illuminated  with 
20,000  lights ;  the  musicians  were  suspend-  , 
ed  in  magnificent  chandeliers ;  the  air  was 
made  fragrant  with  orange-flowers  and 
rose-buds;  every  thing  that  was  bright, 
beautiful,  and  gay  thronged  the  lovely 
rambles  in  this  most  beautiful  of  palaces; 
and  all  this  in  the  depth  of  winter,  wim 
only  walls  between  this  paradise  and  the 
howling  tempest  without. 

The  Armkchkoff  Palace,  which  is  one  of 
the  favorite  residences  of  the  emperor,  is 
situated  on  the  Great  Prospect.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Empress  Catharine,  and  is 
handsomely  built  and  magnificently  for. 
nished.  But  the  most  elegant  palace  of 
St.  Petersburg  is  that  erected  for  the 
Grand-duke  Michael  in  1820,  by  the  Ital- 
ian architect  Rossi.  It  is-  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  spacious  grounds,  and  all  the 
buildings  adjoining  it  belong  to  it ;  and 
the  beautiful  architectural  proportions  of 
tiie  main  building  are  carried  out  in  its 
wings  and  numerous  outbuildings.  There 
is  a  beautiful  riding-school  connected  wim 
the  palace,  where  riding-mastero  for  the 
army  are  instructed. 

Among  the  other  public  buildings  are 
the  AdmwraUffy  which  occupies  the  left 
bank  of  the  Russian  quay.  It  is  an  im- 
mense brick  building;  contains  store- 
houses, docks  for  the  construction  of  men- 
of-war,  and  a  very  extensive  collection  of 
objects  connected  with  navigation  and  nat- 
ural history.  Its  gilt  tower,  which  vat 
erected  by  the  Empress  Anne  in  17M,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  objects  we  sat  in 
approaching  St.  Petersburg. 

At  the  western  corner  of  the  Admiralty 
Square  stands  the  well-known  atatae  of 
Peter  the  Great.  The  monarch  is  rente* 
sented  in  the  attitude  of  mounting  a  preci- 
pice, the  summit  of  which  he  has  nearly 
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It  is  slid  the  artist,  Falconet, 
who  executed  this  admirable  work  of  art, 
took  his  design  from  a  Russian  officer— one 
of  the  finest  riders  of  the  age — who,  mount- 
ed on  a  wild  Arabian  steed,  rode  to  the  top 
of  an  artificial  precipice,  there  halting,  and 
allowing  the  horse  to  paw  the  air  with  his 
lore  feet.  The  head  of  the  statue  is  uncov- 
ered, and  crowned  with  laurel.  The  right 
hand  is  stretched  out,  as  in  the  act  of  giv- 
ing benediction  to  his  people,  and  the  left 
holds  the  reins.  The  design  is  masterly, 
and  the  attitude  bold  and  spirited.  The 
hone  is  springing  upon  his  hind  legs,  and 
the  tail,  which  is  full  and  flowing,  appeals 
•lightly  to  touch  a  serpent,  artfully  con- 
trived to  assist  in  supporting  the  vast 
weight.  The  pedestal  on  which  this  no- 
ble statue  is  erected  is  a  huge  block  of 
granite  weighing  1500  tons :  it  was  found 
at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  city, 
and  was  conveyed  here  with  great  labor 
and  expense.  The  block  was  unfortunate- 
ly broken  in  the  dressing. 

Immediately  behind  the  Hermitage,  in 
the  open  space,  stands  one  of  the  finest 
monuments  in  the  world.  It  was  erected 
in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  It 
is  a  single  shaft  of  red  granite  84  feet  in 
height  and  14  in  dftuneter,  hJ&hly  polish- 
ed* It  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  the  same 
material  about  25  feet  high.  The  column 
is  surmounted  by  a  capital  16  feet  high, 
and  a  small  bronze  dome,  on  which  is 
placed  the  figure  of  an  angel,  emblemat- 
ical of  Religion :  this  figure  is  14  feet  in 
height ;  then  a  cross  7  feet  high ;  in  all, 
160  feet.  The  shaft  is  the  largest  mono- 
lith in  the  world,  and  was  cut  from  the 
quarries  of  Pyterlar,  in  Finland,  several 
miles  from  St.  Petersburg.  On  the  ped- 
estal are  the  following  words:  "To  Al- 
exander the  First"— "  Grateful  Russia," 

On  the  Champ  de  liars  stands  a  bronze 
monument  erected  in  honor  of  Marshal 
Suwaroff.  He  wields  a  sword  in  his  right 
hand,  and  bears  a  shield  with  his  left,  and 
is  represented  as  protecting  the  kingdoms 
of  the  Pope,  Naples,  and  Sardinia. 

On  the  right  of  the  Neva,  below  the 
leak  bridge,  stands  the  Romanzows'  mon- 
ument of  variegated  marble,  which  is  fast 
erumbling  to  pieces.  Among  the  princi- 
pal churches  may  be  specified  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Petersburg,  dedicated  to  our 
Lady  of  Kazan.    It  is  situated  on  the  Nev- 
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skoi  Prospekt,  and  is  built  on  the  model 
of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  In  front  of  tho 
cathedral  are  two  exquisite  statues  of  the 
Prince  of  Smolensko  and  Barclay  de  Tolly. 
The  cathedral  is  named  after  the  Madonna 
which  hangs  in  the  church  covered  with 
jewels.  One  of  the  diamonds  in  her  crown 
is  of  fabulous  value ;  it  was  brought  from 
Kazan  on  the  Volga  to  Moscow  by  Ivan 
Yassilievitch,  and  from  thence  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburg by  Peter  the  Great.  As  the 
Greek  religion  does  not  allow  images  in 
its  places  of  worship,  the  votaries  adorn 
their  Madonnas  and  other  holy  pictures 
with  every  kind  of  jewelry  and  finery. 
This  church  more  resembles  an  arsenal 
than  a  place  of  worship.  On  every  side 
are  hung  military  trophies  taken  from  va- 
rious nations  in  Europe — Turkish  standards 
surrendered  without  a  struggle,  French 
colors  in  shreds  and  tatters,  Marshal  Da- 
voust's  baton  of  office,  keys  of  surrender- 
ed cities,  Dresden,  Hamburg,  Leipsic,  etc. 
Along  the  sides  of  the  church  are  statues 
of  St.  John,  St.  Andrew,  Vladimir,  and 
Alexander. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Isak  bridge,  and  be- 
hind the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  the 
open  space,  stands  the  magnificent  Isak 
Church.  It  was  built  by  Nicholas.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  its  proportions  and 
cost  when  it  is  known  that  the  foundation 
— sunken  piles — on  which  it  stands  cost 
over  one  milium  dollar*!  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  Greek  cross,  with  four  chief  entrances. 
Each  entrance  is  ornamented  with  a  porch 
supported  by  polished  granite  pillars  sixty 
feet  high  by  seven  feet  in  diameter.  Ev- 
ery thing  about  this  elegant  structure  is 
of  colossal  proportions  and  costly  material. 
Over  the  centre  of  the  building  rises  an 
immense  cupola,  which  is  covered  with 
copper  overlaid  with  gold ;  over  this  is  a 
smaller  cupola  surmounted  by  an  immense 
cross.  The  large  cupola  is  surrounded  by 
four  smaller  ones  in  the  same  style.  Some 
of  the  columns  of  the  interior  are  of  solid 
malachite.  The  small  circular  temple,  or 
prestol,  which  forms  the  inmost  shrine, 
was  presented  to  the  emperor  by  Prince 
Demidoff,  owner  of  tho  malachite  mine* 
of  Russia.  The  cost  was  one  million  of 
dollar*.  The  steps  are  porphyry,  the  floor 
variegated  marbles;  the  dome  is  mala- 
chite, and  the  walls  lapis  lazuli,  the  whole 
magnificently  gilded.     From  die  top  of 
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this  church  on©  of  the  most  magnificent 
views  of  the  city  may  be  had. 

Next  in  order  is  the  Smolnoi  Chunk, 
originally  a  convent,  and  founded  by  the 
Empress  Maria.  This  immense  pile  of 
buildings  is  entirely  different  from  the 
other  churches  of  St.  Petersburg,  It  is 
built  of  white  marble,  surmounted  by  five 
blue  domes  ornamented  with  golden  stars. 
The  principal  ornaments  are  24  colossal 
stoves  for  heating  the  building,  which  rep- 
resent small  chapels.  No  trophies,  arms, 
or  flags  are  here  to  be  seen.  On  either 
side  of  the  church  are  apartments  for  the 
accommodation  of  500  young  ladies  of  no- 
ble birth,  who  are  here  educated,  800  at 
the  expense  of  their  families,  and  200  at 
the  expense  of  the  government,  very  sim- 
ilar to  the  institution  in  Paris  founded  by 
Napoleon  for  the  education  of  the  daugh- 
ters, sisters,  and  nieces  of  members  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor.  * 

The  cathedral  church  of  St,  Peter  and 
Paul  is  conspicuous  for  its  beautiful  gild- 
ed spire.  It  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1712,  and  derives  its  importance, 
first,  for  being  built  in  the  citadel,  and, 
next,  from  its  containing  the  tombs  of  all 
the  emperors  and  empresses  of  Russia,  from 
Peter  the  Great  down  to  the  late  Emperor, 
with  the  exception  of  Peter  II.,  who  was 
buried  in  Moscow.  This  church,  like  the 
Cathedral  of  Kaian,  is  filled  with  flags, 
standards,  and  other  trophies  of  war. 
Among  the  numerous  keys  of  captured 
places  are  those  of  the  city  of  Paris. 

In  a  country  where  there  is  such  a 
prodigal  display  of  gold,  and  silver,  and 
precious  stones  in  the  churches,  you  natu- 
rally look  for  the  same  in  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  Russian  princes ;  but  it  is  quite 
the  reverse;  every  thing  is  in  the  most 
simple  style:  a  common  plain  stone  sar- 
cophagus, with  a  red  pall  over  it,  covers 
the  spot  where,  immediately  below,  the 
simple  coffin  is  set  in  a  vault.  This  church 
also  contains  many  specimens  of  the  work 
of  Peter  the  Great— his  turnings  in  ivory ; 
also  the  boat  which  he  built. 

On  the  same  island  with  the  citadel  is 
the  Mint,  and  the  cottage  in  which  Peter 
the  Great  lived  at  the  time  of  the  building 
of  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  divided  into  three 
rooms,  receiving-room,  bedroom,  and  chap- 
el. They  contain  numerous  relics  of  that 
remarkable  man. 
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One  of  the  most  Interesting  religion*  in- 
stitutions of  St.  Petersburg  is  the  Monas- 
tery of  £1.4  ^naViVetefeff.  U  ia  sktteted 
on  the  Nevskoi  Prospekt,  and  was  eaav 
menced  by  Peter  the  Great  and  finished  by 
the  Empress  Catharine.  The  bones  of  tat 
Grand-duke  Alexander,  who  was  canon- 
ised by  the  Russians,  were  brought  fast 
the  banks  of  the  Volga  by  Peter  the  Great 
and  interred  on  this  spot,  where  he  had 
formerly  defeated  the  Swedes  in  a  great 
battle.  The  monks  who  had  charge  of 
the  bones  of  the  saint  before  his  removal 
made  some  arrangement  to  get  them  back, 
and  the  saint  left  St.  Petersburg  ens  night 
It  was  represented  to  Peter  that  Alexan- 
der had  strong  and  decided  objections  Is 
remaining  in  this  city.  The  hero  brought 
him  back  the  second  time,  sad  a>ve  tat 
monks  in  charge  to  understand,  if  they  al- 
lowed the  saint  to  take  any  more  evening 
rambles,  they  should  be  held  accountable. 
The  saint  has  ceased  visiting!  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  attraction  in  the  church  if 
the  tomb  of  Alexander.  It  stands  in  a 
side  chapel,  is  of  pyramidal  form,  sur- 
mounted by  angels  as  large  na  life-— if  say 
body  knows  how  large  that  is.  The  who* 
is  of  solid  silver,  the  raw  material  akns 
being  worth  *100,000.  The  chorea  con- 
tains a  few  very  fine  p»8"ri"fl*  by  Rapha- 
el, Guide,  and  Rubens. 

The  old  and  new  Arsenals,  erected  by 
Count  Orloff  and  the  Emperor  AlirrrH— j 
are  well  worth  a  visit.  In  addition  te  the 
material  of  war  piled  np  in  front  of  thf 
buildings,  there  is  a  cannon  foundery  at- 
tached. The  interior  is  profusely  decorate* 
with  every  variety  of  arms  and  wSti&J 
trophies;  guns  of  all  descriptions,  ofwssi 
of  leather,  and  of  ropes;  standards  of  sB 
nations,  and  keys  of  captured  fbrtretssj; 
also  fee-similes  of  the  fortresses  Ihiimsnrrnt 

Since  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  si 
apartment  has  been  appropriated  to  sect 
deceased  monarch,  for  the  purpose  ef  ex- 
hibiting all  the  wardrobe,  weapons,  aid 
articles  used  by  him  or  her  during  ther 
respective  reigns ;  also  the  nations*  ef 
distinguished  generals  or  heroes,  with  the 
different  trappingB  and  orders  they  mem 
while  alive,  the  exhibition  of  which  is  est- 
sidered  a  peculiar  mark  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased;  otmseeaenuY 
a  large  number  of  rooms  is  devoted  to  the 
purpose. 
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The  Mmeum,  or  Academy  of  Sciences, 
modeled  by  Peter  the  Great  after  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  consists  of  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  a  botanical 
collection,  a  collection  of  medals  and  coins, 
an  Asiatic  museum,  an  Egyptian  museum, 
and  a  museum  of  costumes,  and  the  museum 
of  Peter  the  Great.  In  the  museum  of 
natural  history  may  be  seen  the  Mammoth, 
er  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  whose  race  is 
sow  extinct.  This  is  the  Russian  name 
given  to  this  species  of  elephant,  which  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  elephant  of  India. 
This  specimen  was  thawed  out  of  an  ice- 
bank  in  Siberia,  in  an  entire  state,  in  1799; 
ha  was  covered  with  stiff  black  bristles  a 
loot  in  length.  Although  incased  for  ages 
in  the  ice,  his  flesh  was  perfectly  fresh 
when  thawed  out. 

In  the  Museum  of  Peter  the  Great  an 
hour  or  two  can  be  very  pleasantly  spent 
in  examining  the  handicraft  of  this  most 
remarkable  man .  It  would  seem  as  if  there 
was  sufficient  in  this  museum  alone  to  have 
Occupied  a  lifetime,  all  of  which  was  the 
work  of  bis  leisure  hours.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  there  is  a  very  correct  wax  figure 
of  the  -emperor  in  the  same  dress  he  wore 
when  crowning  the  Empress  Catharine. 
In  another  room  his  favorite  horse  and  two 
dogs  are  stoned;  in  another  bis  entire 
wardfobe  is  displayed. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  institutions 
of  St.  Petersburg  is  the  FomdKnff  Hotpital, 
Bounded  by  Catharine  II.  in  1770.  It  oc- 
cupies nearly  80  acres  of  ground  in  the 
best  part  of  the  city,  and  accommodates 
about 6000  persons;  annual  expenses  about 
o\000,000  of  dollars.  Alexander  gave  it 
the  monopoly  of  all  playing-cards  used  in 
she  empire,  and  also  the  revenues  of  the 
Lombard  bank;  but  Murray's  Hand-book, 
which  is  generally  very  correct,  throws  all 
revenues  in  the  shade  by  the  assertion  that 
"the  annual  revenues  of  the  foundling 
hospital  do  not  fall  short  of  from  600,000,000 
to  700,000,000  of  rubles,  or  about  twice  the 
amount  of  the  national  revenue  of  Prussia  l" 
This  amount  would  equal  twelve  times  the 
whole  revenue  of  Prussia,  and  double  the 
entire  revenue  of  the  empire  of  Russia  in 
18401.  Arable  iaequalto88c;  700,000,000 
would  equal  $681,000,000,  a  good  revenue! 
The  author  perhaps  intended  6  or  7  instead 
of  000  or  700.  From  20  to  26  children  ar- 
rive here  daily ;  all  that  come  are  received ; 


this  number  is  in  addition  to  those  sent 
from  the  lying-in  hospital  connected  with 
the  establishment.  On  their  arrival,  the 
only  question  asked  is, ' '  Has  the  child  been 
baptised?"  If  so,  his  name  and  number 
is  entered  on  a  register,  with  the  date  when 
received,  and  he  is  handed  to  a  wet-nurse, 
700  or  800  of  whom  are  always  in  the  hos- 
pital. After  six  weeks  they  are  sent  round 
the  country  among  the  peasantry  to  be 
nursed ;  at  the  age  of  six  years  they  are 
again  returned  (that  is,  the  girls)  to  this 
establishment  to  be  educated.  The  boys 
are  sent  to  a  similar  institution  at  Gatahina. 

The  Lginpim  ffoepiial  has  all  the  secrecy 
attending  that  of  Vienna  (no  persons  may 
know  its  occupants),  with  this  advantage : 
females  may  enter  the  hospital  one  month 
before  their  confinement,  and  remain  until 
they  have  entirely  recovered,  and  there  is 
no  charge  whatever,  no  matter  in  what 
circumstances  the  invalid  may  be.  Many 
very  respectable  people  take  advantage  of 
this  hospital.  Mothers  often  apply  for  the 
situation  of  nurse,  that  they  may  have  the 
privilege  of  nursing  their  own  child.  If 
the  applicants  are  clean  and  healthy,  they 
are  generally  admitted. 

The  Tkeatrtt  of  St.  Petersburg  are  six  or 
seven  in  number ;  they  are  admirably  con- 
ducted, for  the  simple  reason  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  the  sole  charge  and  manage- 
ment of  them.  A  government  censor  ex- 
amines every  piece  before  it  is  performed, 
that  nothing  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the 
citizens  may  be  produced.  Of  course  the 
best  scejery  and  dresses  are  used,  and  the 
accommodations  for  the  public  are  admi- 
rable. Russian  and  German  plays  and 
operas  are  performed  at  the  Alexander  and 
BoUkoi  theatres,  and  French  plays  at  the 
St.  Michael  theatre.  The  best  seats  are 
in  the  parquette ;  price,  one  ruble  on  ordi- 
nary occasions;  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions it  is  five  times  that  amount. 

The  great  summer  resorts  of  the  people 
of  St.  Petersburg  are  the  Summer  Gardens 
and  the  gardens  of  Catharmeeekof.  The 
former  are  kept  in  splendid  order,  and  in 
it  stands,  shrinking  from  notice  behind  the 
trees,  the  famous  palace  of  Peter  the  Great. 
It  was  a  palace  when  all  the  surrounding 
houses  were  fishermen's  huts ;  now  it  is  a 
very  ordinary  little  house.  The  Catha- 
rineschoff  is  filled  with  restaurants,  cafes, 
and  bowling-grouncU.   On  the  first  of  May 
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the  spring  season  is  formally  ushered  in 
by  a  grand  procession ;  the  emperor,  fol- 
lowed by  his  suite,  does  it  in  person. 

There  are  two  residences  of  the  imperial 
family  which  should  be  visited  before  the 
traveler  leaves  St.  Petersburg :  the  one  is 
beautifully  situated  on  the  island  of  Ela- 
ghinskoi,  in  the  Great  Nevka,  near  the 
Gulf;  and  the  other  is  the  Tzarsko  Selo: 
this  last  is  forty  minutes  by  railroad  from 
St.  Petersburg.  Our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit our  entering  into  a  detailed  description 
of  this  splendid  palace,  rich  in  recollec- 
tions of  the  noble  Alexander  and  peer- 
less Catharine.  The  decorations  and  ma- 
terial of  some  of  the  rooms  are  of  fabulous 
price.  The  grounds  are  eighteen  miles  in 
circumference,  kept  in  order  by  six  hund- 
red veteran  soldiers,  and  in  such  order  you 
are  obliged  to  walk  to  the  limit  of  the 
ground  to  throw  away  the  stump  of  a  ci- 
gar, else  it  will  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  You  mav  look  round  for  an  hour 
without  finding  a  place  to  hide  it.  Every 
leaf  that  falls  is  picked  up  by  an  old  sol- 
dier (not  the  stump),  and  hid  away  in 
some  spot  known  only  to  the  natives. 

Carte  de  Sejour. — Immediately  after  ar- 
riving in  St.  Petersburg  and  procuring  an 
intelligent  valet  de  place,  you  must  pro- 
ceed to  obtain  a  carte  de  sejour,  or  ticket 
of  permission  to  remain  a  certain  length 
of  time  in  the  city,  as  every  day  you  post- 
pone the  matter  subjects  you  to  a  fine  of 
two  rubles.  A  separate  ticket  must  be  ob- 
tained for  every  person  in  the  party.  The 
whole,  in  addition  to  the  numerals  offices 
you  visit,  will  cost  you  nearly  ten  dollars ! 
Your  passports  will  be  retained  at  the  alien 
office  in  the  mean  time.  When  you  wish 
to  leave  for  the  interior  a  new  passport 
will  be  given,  to  obtain  which  will  cost 
considerable  both  in  time  and  money. 
Your  valet  de  place,  however,  may  obtain 
it  at  a  cost  of  four  or  five  rubles.  The  au- 
thor was  once  obliged,  in  obtaining  a  pass- 
port from  Odessa  to  Sevastopol,  to  procure 
thirteen  different  signatures  from  different 
parties,  to  spend  two  whole  days  and  some 
nine  dollars  in  fees,  and,  after  all,  the  pass- 
port was  never  once  looked  at  or  demand- 
ed from  the  time  he  left  until  his  return 
(two  weeks).  Prepare  yourself  to-  be  a 
little  annoyed,  and  it  will  not  appear  so 
bad.  Americans  are  generally  courteous- 
ly treated  bv  Russian  officials. 
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From  St.  Petersburg  to  3foscow1 
400  miles.    Fare  19  rubles =$15  77 ;  tine, 
20  hours. 

This  road,  which  was  constructed  by 
American  enterprise  (Messrs.  Winans,  of 
Baltimore,  and  Harrison,  of  Philadelphia, 
being  the  contractors),  is  the  principal  one 
in  the  empire. 

The  first  view  as  you  approach  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Sclavonians,  rising  brightly  in 
the  cold  solitudes  of  the  Christian  east, 
produces  an  impression  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. The  thousand-pointed  steeples,  star- 
spangled  belfries,  airy  turrets  strangely- 
shaped  towers,  palaces-,  and  old  convents, 
the  bodies  of  which  all  remain  concealed. 


MOSCOW. 

Moscow,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the 

Russian  empire,  contains  a  population  of 

|  868,000  inhabitants.     The  hotels  are  very 

I  indifferent;  the  principal  are  the  HMde 

I  Dresde,  Hdtel  de  V Europe,  and  HUel  de 

Billet. 

The  citv  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Moskva  River,  which  contributes  its  wa- 
ters, by  the  channel  of  the  Oka,  to  the 
great  stream  of  the  Volga.    It  was  found- 
ed in  1147,  and  is  one  of  the  most  irregular 
cities  in  the  world.    It  is  of  a  circular  form, 
and  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground.    It  is 
very  irregular  in  design,  but  not  so  much  as 
formerly,  prior  to  the  conflagration  of  1812, 
when  its  flames  exerted  so  fatal  an  influ- 
ence over  the  destinies  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
At  that  time  it  presented  the  most  extraor- 
dinary contrasts,  palaces  alternating  wka 
huts.     Moscow  is  now  mora  splendid  than 
before,  magnificent  but  still  grotesque,  half 
Asiatic  and  half  European.    With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Kremlin  and  its  immediate 
surroundings,  the  whole  of  the  city  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.     The  Kremlin,  although 
it  escaped  the  conflagration,  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  mines  sprung  under  its 
walls  by  order  of  Napoleon  on  its  evacua- 
tion by" the  French.     But,  like  a  phoenix, 
Moscow  has  risen  from  her  ashes,  larger 
and   more   beautiful  than   before.     The 
streets  are  in  general  exceedingly  long 
and  broad ;  some  are  payed ;  others,  par- 
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ticularly  those  in  the  suburbs,  are  form- 
ed with  trunks  of  trees,  or  boarded  with 
planks. 

In  the  heart  of  the  city  stands  the  cele- 
brated Kremlin,  or  citadel,  which  is  itself 
two  miles  in  circuit.  It  has  been  com- 
pletely repaired  since  it  received  its  inju- 
ries in  1812,  and  is  crowded  with  palaces, 
churches,  monasteries,  arsenals,  museums, 
and  buildings  of  almost  every  imaginable 
kind,  but  in  which  the  Tartar  style  of 
architecture,  with  gilded  domes  and  cupo- 
las, forms  the  prominent  feature ;  towers 
of  every  form,  round,  square,  and  with 
pointed  roofs;  belfries,  donjons,  turrets, 
spires,  sentry-boxes  fixed  upon  minarets, 
domes,  watch-towers,  walls,  embattlement- 
ed  and  pierced  with  loop-holes,  ramparts, 
fortifications  of  every  species,  whimsical 
devices,  incomprehensible  inventions,  and 
steeples  of  every  height,  style,  and  color, 
the  whole  forming  a  most  agreeable  pic- 
ture to  look  on  from  the  distance.  The 
best  point  of  view  is  from  the  bridge  Musk- 
va  Rekoi,  which  crosses  the  Muskva  south 
of  the  Kremlin. 

Within  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  are  to 
be  seen  nearly  all  the  interesting  and  his- 
torical sights  of  Moscow,  so  let  us  proceed 
at  once.  There  are  several  gates  by  which 
the  citadel  is  entered ;  the  two  principal  are 
the  Spass  Vorota,  or  "  Redeemer's  Gate," 
and  St.  Nicholas  Gate,  to  both  of  which  are 
attached  traditions.  Over  the  first  has 
hung,  since  the  foundation  of  the  city,  a 
picture  of  the  Savior,  which  is  an  object  of 
the  greatest  reverence  with  every  Russian, 
from  the  emperor  to  the  meanest  peasant 
of  the  country,  and  neither  Would  dare  to 
pass  under  it  without  removing  his  hat. 
The  outriders  of  splendid  equipages,  the 
princes  in  the  same,  the  bearer  of  dispatch- 
es on  life  or  death  who  rushes  up,  all  re- 
move their  hats,  and  hold  them  in  their 
hands  until  they  pass  through  to  the  other 
side,  and  you  must  do  the  same,  else  you  will 
be  specially  reminded  of  your  mistake. 
Through  this  gate  all  Russia's  returning 
heroes  have  passed  in  triumph  ;  up  to  this 
gate  has  the  victorious  Tartar  horde  time 
after  time  advanced,  but  has  never  been 
able  to  find  the  entrance.  The  French  tried 
to  remove  the  picture,  thinking  the  frame  of 
■olid  gold,  but  every  ladder  they  set  against 
the  wall  fell  broken  in  two  1  They  then 
attempted  to  batter  the  wall  and  picture 


with  a  cannon,  but  the  powder  would  not 
ignite !  They  built  fires  under  the  gun, 
and  when  it  did  explode  it  was  backward, 
bursting  into  a  thousand  pieces,  wounding 
the  artillerymen,  but  leaving  the  picture 
unharmed !  Near  the  St.  Nicholas  Gate 
Napoleon's  powder-train  exploded ;  and  al- 
though many  of  the  surrounding  buildings 
were  completely  destroyed,  and  the  tower 
was  split  up  to  the  picture  of  the  saint, 
neither  the  glass  that  covers  it,  nor  the 
lamp  which  hangs  before  it,  were  injured 
in  the  least! 

The  Terema  is  an  immense  building, 
four  stories  in  height,  formerly  used  as  a 
residence  for  the  emperors.  Each  succeed- 
ing story  is  less  in  diameter  than  that  be- 
low it.  The  first  story  was  used  as  a 
throne-room  and  audience-chamber,  the 
others  by  the  family  of  the  Czars.  There 
is  a  balcony  formed  by  each  retreating 
story,  from  which  you  have  a  splendid 
view  of  the  city. 

The  Bolskoi  Dtvoretz,  or  large  palace, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Tartar  palace. 
All  the  rooms  in  this  palace  are  just  in  the 
state  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  impe- 
rial family  when  last  they  visited  Moscow. 

The  Granovitaya  Palata  adjoins  the  large 
palace:  it  is  of  a  quadrangular  shape.  In 
the  second  story  the  coronation  hall  is  sit- 
uated ;  here  may  be  seen  all  the  ornaments 
of  the  coronation :  the  throne-room  is  very 
elegant.  It  is  never  visited  by  the  em- 
peror after  the  ceremony. 

The  Little  Palace,  adjoining  the  last- 
named,  was  built  by  the  late  Emperor 
Nicholas,  and  was  a  favorite  residence  of 
bis  before  his  coronation.  The  furniture 
of  this  palace  is  generally  plain,  which  was 
in  keeping  with  the  emperor's  good  taste. 
In  one  of  the  rooms  may  be  seen  a  number 
of  loaves  of  bread,  which  it  is  the  custom  to 
present  to  the  emperor  on  his  visits  to  Mos- 
cow, in  accordance  with  an  ancient  unage. 
The  Golova,  who  presents  this  symbol  of 
hospitality,  is  then  invited  to  dine  with  the 
emperor. 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  is  also 
in  the  Kremlin.  Among  the  numerous 
relics  and  objects  of  interest  are  a  golden 
Mount  Sinai,  which  contains  a  golden  cof- 
fin, in  which  is  the  Host :  on  the  top  is  a 
golden  Moses,  with  tablets  of  the  law — all 
of  pure  gold.  There  is  also  an  immense  Bi- 
ble, presented  to  the  church  by  the  mother 
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of  Peter  the  Great.  The  binding,  which 
is  covered  with  emeralds  and  other  precious 
•tones,  cost  over  $1,000,000 1  Here  is  also 
a  nail  from  the  true  cross ;  a  robe  of  the 
Savior,  and  a  portion  of  that  of  the  Virgin ; 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  by  St.  Paul,  and 
numerous  other  relies. 

Situated  behind  the  Cathedral  steads  the 
Sy*o<hlml)9M,<*u}lo*B6oftbi>Bo\j&jT>. 
od."  It  is  celebrated  for  being  the  place 
where  the  Jrtr,  or  holy  oil,  is  kept  and 
made,  with  which  all  the  children  of  Rus- 
sia are  baptized.  The  oil,  made  every 
year,  amounting  to  three  or  four  gallons, 
is  sanctified  by  some  drops  of  the  same  oil 
that  Mary  Magdalen  used  in  anointing  the 
met  of  the  Savior.  The  oil  is  made  from 
the  choicest  olives,  and  is  some  weeks  in 
the  course  of  preparation.  Every  article 
used  in  the  making  and  putting  up  is  solid 
silver.  It  is  divided  among  the  different 
dioceses,  and  the  bishop  of  each  diocese  ei- 
ther comes  for  the  precious  liquid  himself, 
or  sends  some  messenger  in  whom  he  has 
great  confidence.  Every  child  in  Russia 
is  christened  with  this  oil.  The  priest 
uses  a  small  camel's  hair  brush,  with  which, 
having  dipped  it  in  the  oil,  he  makes  the 
sign  of  the  cross  on  the  child's  eyes,  that 
it  may  see  only  the  way  to  do  good;  over 
its  mouth,  that  it  may  say  no  evil ;  over 
its  ears,  that  it  may  not  listen  to  evil  conn* 
sel ;  over  its  hands,  that  it  may  do  no  evil ; 
and  over  its  feet,  that  it  may  only  walk  m 
the  paths  of  holiness.  The  Synod  con- 
tains the  wardrobe,  treasury,  and  library 
of  the  patriarchs. 

The  Cathedral  of  the  Archangel  Mickad, 
or  the  Arkhangelski  Labor,  is  noted  for  be- 
ing the  last  resting-place  of  all  the  Csnrs 
down  to  Peter  the  Great,  since  which  time 
they  have  all  been  buried  at  Moscow. 

The  Church  of  the  Aununctotim  is  beau- 
tifully decorated ;  the  floor  is  paved  with 
agate,  jasper,  and  cornelian.  It  is  also 
rich  in  saintly  relics.  There  is  a  remark- 
able painting  of  the  meeting  of  the  blessed 
and  condemned  spirits. 

One  of  the  most  important  buildings 
within  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin  is  that 
which  contains  the  Arsenal,  Treasury,  and 
Senate.  In  the  last  are  all  the  govern- 
ment offices.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  trian- 
gle. 

The  Treasury  is  filled  with  reftes  of  great 
value,  among  which  are  the  crowns  of  con* 
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qnered  kingdoms  and  provinces,  Siberia, 
Poland,  Moscow,  Crimea,  Kazan,  and  Nov- 
gorod.    Here  also  are  the  thrones  of  the 
different  rulers  of  Russia :  that  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  his  brother  Ivan,  when  they 
shared  the  government.   There  is  an  open- 
ing in  the  back,  through  which  their  sis- 
ters dictated  their  answers  to  embassadors ; 
that  of  Michael  Romanoff,  the  founder  of 
the  family.    This  is  enriched  with  over 
8000  precious  stones;  that  presented  to 
Ivan  III.  by  the  embassadors  from  Rome, 
who  brought  his  bride,  the  Princess  8o- 
phia,  niece  of  Constantine  Fatoologns,  to 
Russia.    After  this  marriage,  Ivan  took 
the  title  of  Czar,  or  Cesar.    Having  seen 
Constantine,  emperor  of  the  East,  dispos- 
sessed by  the  Turks,  he  thought,  and  his 
descendants  consider  themselves,  the  right- 
ful heirs  of  all  Turkey  in  Europe— end  the 
chances  are  they  will  get  it    The  "sidf* 
man  can  not  always  be  resuscitated.    Hern 
are  also  the  crowns  of  different  emperors 
and  empresses,  and  all  the  regalia  worn  by 
them  at  coronations.    In  Peter  the  Great* s 
crown  it  is  said  there  are  847  diamonds, 
and  in  that  of  Catharine,  his  wife,  S586! 
On  the  first  floor  there  is  a  large  number 
of  state  carriages  and  sleds.    Conspicuous 
among  the  latter  Is  one  fitted  up  as  a  din- 
ing-room, where  Elizabeth  and  twelve  of 
her  suite  could  dine  at  the  same  table 
when  she  was  journey  tug  between  the  two* 
capitals.   There  are  several  rooms  devoted 
to  the  wardrobes  of  the  departed  sover- 
eigns; coats  of  mail,  swords,  pistols,  and 
arms  of  various  kinds  are  suspended  from 
the  wall. 

The  ArwenaL,  which  stands  on  the  right 
of  the  Senate,  always  contains  sufficient 
weapons  to  arm  150,000  men.  In  the 
court  near  by  are  piled  the  cannon  taken 
from  different  European  powers,  England 
alone  excepted,  Austrian,  Swedish,  Span- 
ish, Turkish,  Persian,  French,  and  Bava- 
rian. The  French  predominate,  and  the 
number  is  immense,  there  being  here  near- 
ly all  the  cannon  captured  by  the  Hes- 
sians duringthe  disastrous  retreat  of  IMS. 

The  Tower  of  Ivan  VeHJti,  about  27*  feet 
in  height,  is  well  worth  the  ascent,  on  ac- 
count of  the  magnificent  view  from  Ha 
summit.  It  contains  over  40  magnificent 
bells  of  various  sise.  Near  its  base,  on  a 
pedestal  of  granite,  stands  the  monarch  of 
all  bells.     It  was  cast  m  1790,  during  the 
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reign  of  the  Empress  Anne.  The  tower  in 
which  it  hung  having  been  burned  seven 
years  later,  it  fell,  and  remained  buried  in 
the  earth  for  100  years,  when  it  was  placed 
upon  the  present  pedestal.  It  is  now  used 
as  a  chapel.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
give  an  idea  of  its  immense  size,  and  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Its  height  is 
ocver  21  feet,  and  circumference  67  feet; 
its  weight  400,000  pounds;  and,  at  the  pres- 
ent price  of  the  material,  it  must  be  worth 
nearly  $2,000,000!  Its  weight  is  eleven 
tines  greater  than  the  largest  bell  in 
France,  that  at  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen. 
One  of  the  bells  in  the  tower  weighs  64 
tons,  but  looks  like)  an  ordinary  steam-boat 
bell  when  compared  to  the  Taar  Bolokol, 
"  King  of  Bells." 

Close  to  the  Kremlin  walls,  on  the  out* 
side,  stands  the  cathedral  church  of  &L 
Basil.  Russian  churches  are,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  very  much  alike,  but  this  one 
Is  entirely  different  from  all  we  have  ever 
yet  seen.  It  stands  on  a  very  conspicu- 
ous point,  and  possesses  no  fewer  than 
twenty  domes  and  towers,  which  are  not 
only  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  but  are 
gilded  and  painted  in  all  possible  variety 
of  colors.  There  is  no  main  chapel  or 
church  in  the  whole  building,  each  dome 
containing  a  separate  place  of  worship, 
where  services  can  be  carried  on  in  each 
without  disturbing  the  worshipers  in  any 
other.  It  was  erected  by  Ivan  the  Terri- 
ble, who,  it  is  said,  was  so  well  pleased  with 
the  work  of  the  Italian  architect  that,  after 
eulogizing  his  skill,  he  ordered  his  eyes  put 
oat,  that  he  might  never  erect  another  1 

The  Chapel  of  the  Iberian  Mother  of 
God,  the  Monastery  of  Douskoi,  and  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  are  all  well  worth  a 
visit. 

There  are  but  three  Theatre*  in  Moscow 
— the  Alexander  theatre,  far  Russian  op- 
ens and  dramas ;  the  French  theatre,  for 
the  performance  of  French  pieces;  and  a 
small  theatre  for  pantomimes.    - 

The  University  of  Moscow  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  empire*  It  contains  at  pres- 
ent about  1000  pupils.  There  is  a  re- 
markable collection  of  minerals;  also  of 
human  skeletons  and  human  hearts,  with 
magnificent  niicroscopic  illustrations  by 
Lieberkohn. 

The  palace  and  gardens  otPetershoi  were 
founded  by  the  Empress  Elisabeth;  they 


are  a  short  distance  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  city.  The  gardens  are  the  great  re- 
sort of  the  middling  classes  on  summer 
evenings,  and  are  filled  with  booths,  res- 
taurants, cafes,  and  tea-gardens,  with  a 
pretty  little  summer  theatre.  Whole  fam- 
ilies come  from  the  city,  and  bring  their 
tea-urns  with  them,  make  it  in  the  pres- 
ence of  thousands,  and  sit  and  drink  it,  a 
tea-cup  in  one  hand,  and  a  piece  of  sugar 
in  the  other;  they  never  put  their  sugar 
into  the  tea.  The  palace,  which  is  small, 
has  very  little  to  recommend  it  historical- 
ly or  otherwise.  It  was  here  Napoleon 
retired  from  the  plains  of  Moscow,  and 
here,  in  sight  of  the  blazing  city,  he  dic- 
tated the  intelligence  to  France. 

Before  the  traveler  leaves  Moscow  he 
must  make  an  excursion  to  the  Empress** 
Villa  at  the  Sparrow  hills,  from  whence 
there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  city. 
The  villa  was  presented  to  the  empress 
dowager  by  Count  Orloff.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  procure  a  ticket  of  admission 
before  you  leave  the  city;  this  your  valet 
de  place  will  procure  for  you. 

The  Riadi  and  market-places,  of  course, 
you  will  visit,  and  that,  too,  with  infinite 
amusement.  All  the  shops  for  the  sale  of 
any  particular  kind  of  goods  will  be  found 
in  the  same  locality. 

Don't  purchase  furs  in  Russia;  it  is  a 
great  mistake ;  you  can  buy  the  same  in 
Berlin,  Paris,  London,  or  New  York  for 
twenty  per  cent.  less. 

The  traveler,  on  his  return  from  Russia, 
may  take  any  of  the  numerous  routes  and 
different  lines  of  ships,  touching  at  Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen,  Elsinore,  and  Chris- 
tiania;  or  he  may,  if  he  wishes  to  save 
time  and  shorten  his  sea  voyage,  go  by 
Lubeck  or  Kiel,  and  by  railway  to  Paris. 
This  last  will  be  the  most  expeditious,  ex- 
cept returning  direct  by  rail.  If  he  wish 
to  accompany  us  to  Spain  in  the  most  di- 
rect manner,  and  if  he  wish  to  visit  Madrid 
first,  by  proceeding  direct  to  Paris,  then  to 
Marseilles,  we  will  find  steamers  leaving 
weekly  for  Alicante,  from  which  place 
there  is  a  railroad  direct  to  Madrid.  This 
is  the  only  route  by  which  you  can  visit 
Madrid  by  rail.  If  you  return  from  Rus- 
sia by  England,  you  may  either  spend  a 
few  weeks  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, or  proceed  direct  to  Paris,  whence 
commences  the  tour  to  Spain. 
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ROUTE  No.  20. 

From  St.  Petersburg  to  London,  via  Fin- 
land, Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Hamburg. 

Steamers  start  every  two  weeks  from 
the  dock  in  the  Vassili  Ostroff  for  Stock- 
holm, via  Finland  and  Revel.  Fare  about 
20  rubles.  The  accommodations  are  good, 
and  the  trip  very  desirable.  It  occupies 
from  two  to  four  days,  according  to  stop- 
pages. 

Before  leaving  St.  Petersburg  disencum- 
ber yourself  of  any  surplus  paper  money, 
as  it  can  not  be  sold  out  of  Russia.  At 
the  Bank,  if  you  present  your  passport 
vised  to  leave,  gold  is  furnished  you  at  3 
per  cent,  premium;  and,  if  you  receive 
any  too  much  of  it,  you  can  readily  sell  it 
in  the  streets  at  an  advance  of  5  per  cent. 

As  you  steam  down  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
the  last  of  St.  Petersburg  visible  is  the 
golden  dome  of  the  Isaac  Church,  sur- 
mounting the  horizon  after  every  thing 
else  has  disappeared.  Two  hundred  miles 
W.S.W.  is  Revel,  the  capital  of  Esthonia, 
a  pleasant  city  of  25,000  inhabitants.  It 
consists  of  the  city  proper,  which  is  small, 
and  the  surrounding  suburbs.  The  ordi- 
nary language  of  business  and  intercourse 
is  the  German.  Revel  was  taken  from  tho 
Swedes  in  1710,  since  which  it  has  remain- 
ed an  integral  part  of  Russia.  It  is  much 
resorted  to  by  the  Russians  as  a  watering- 
place,  and  has  many  striking  buildings. 
It  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Crossing  the  Gulf  of  Finland  we  arrive 
at  HeUingfors,  the  present  political  capital 
of  Finland.  Population  16,000.  Hotel, 
SocUtats  Ilaus.  It  is  defended  by  the 
great  citadel  of  Sveaborg,  3  miles  below, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor.  This  cita- 
del, in  August,  1855,  was  attacked  by  the 
combined  British  and  French  fleets,  but 
not  taken,  though  some  damage  was  sus- 
tained. The  harbor  is  very  good — suit- 
able for  the  heaviest  line-of-battle  ships. 
The  University  of  Helsingfors  has  a  libra- 
ry of  40,000  volumes.  The  town  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire  some  40  years 
ago,  since  which  time  it  has  been  rebuilt 
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with  plastered  and  yellow- washed  houses, 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  town  built  to 
order.  The  town-hall  is  quite  a  fine  build- 
ing. Continuing  W.N.  W.  along  the  coast, 
we  enter  an  archipelago  of  islands  which 
reaches  almost  to  our  journey's  end.  Aft- 
er 100  miles  we  arrive  at 

Abo  (pronounced  Obo),  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Finland.  The  Societal*  Ham  is  very- 
fair,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  northwardly 
hotel  in  the  world—latitude  60}°.  Abo 
stands  on  the  Aurajoke,  about  8  miles  from 
the  gulf.  Population  14,000.  It  is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop.  The  cathedral  was 
the  first  Christian  temple  in  this  northern 
land,  but  its  saints  have  been  destroyed, 
altars  demolished,  walls  whitewashed,  and 
columns  pewed.  Its  treasures  are  a  few 
old  monuments,  and  the  bodiet  of  various 
dignitaries,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
centuries,  have  been  converted  into  adipo- 
cere.  In  consequence  of  the  hatred  of 
Russia  entertained  by  the  Finns,  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  from  Abo  in 
1819.  There  is  an  observatory- here.  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  one  story,  with  wide 
streets  and  no  visible  business,  though 
there  are  some  manufactories. 

We  now  stand  out  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  but  still  environed  by  our  maze 
of  islands.  These  cease  at  length  for  a 
few  hours,  when  again  we  enter  another 
archipelago,  the  Aland  [Olandj  Islands. 
About  80  of  these  are  inhabited  by  some 
1 5,000  people.  The  fortress  of  Bomarsund, 
on  the  principal  island,  was  taken  by  the 
combined  British  and  French  fleets  in  Au- 
gust, 1854.  Those  only  who  have  sailed 
through  the  Manitoulines  of  Lake  Huron, 
or  explored  the  Thousand  Isles  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  can  imagine  the  beauty  of  this 
whole  voyage,  from  the  time  we  left  Hel- 
singfors until  onr  arrival  at  Stockholm. 
The  multitudinous  islets  accompany  us  the 
entire  passage,  with  two  small  intermis- 
sions— between  those  that  line  the  coast 
of  Finland  and  the  Alands,  and  between 
the  latter  and  those  that  line  the  coast  of 
Sweden — the  eternal  granite  ever  lifting 
itself  out  of  the  water,  and  ever  crowned 
with  luxuriant  forests  of  firs  and  birches. 
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Four  hundred  and  forty  miles  W.S.W. 
of  St.  Petersburg  we  arrive  at  the  city  of 
Stockholm. 

STOCKHOLM. 

Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  is  built 
partly  upon  some  small  islands  that  lie  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Maelar  Lake,  and  part- 
ly on  the  main  land,  and  occupies  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  remarkable  situa- 
tions in  the  world.  The  view  of  the  city 
when  approached  from  the  Baltic  is  ex- 
tremely grand  and  imposing.  It  contains 
a  population  of  102,000  inhabitants.  Hdul 
Rydbcrg:  this  is  the  best  hotel  since  our 
departure  from  Germany. 

Stockholm  is  the  residence  of  the  royal 
family.  The  present  reigning  king  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  is  Charles  XV.,  who 
is  great-grandson  of  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine, and  cousin  of  the  present  emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  his  father  having  married 
Josephine  Maximilienne  Eugenie,  daugh- 
ter of  Eugene  Beauharnais,  son  of  Jose- 
phine and  uncle  of  Napoleon  III.  The 
kin^  was  born  in  1826. 

The  three  islands  upon  which  the  older 
portion  of  the  city  stands  are  the  Gw- 
tavskoim  (Gustavus  Island),  Riddartholm 
(Knight's  Island),  and  Helge  Antsholm 
(Holy  Ghost's  Island).  On  the  first-named 
of  Hie  three  stands  the  royal  palace,  to- 
gether with  many  of  the  principal  public 
edifices.  These  islands  are  connected  by 
long  bridges  with  the  main  land.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  private  houses  are 
built  on  the  main  land,  which  on  the  north 
aide  is  called  Ndrnmalm  (north  suburb), 
and  slopes  gradually  backward  from  the 
abofe,  but  on  the  south  side,  or  the  Sdder- 
malm,  rises  in  precipitous  cliffs,  where  the 
handsome  white  houses  sparkle  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  luxuriant  foliage.  The  streets 
of  Stockholm  are  mostly  unpaved,  except- 
ing with  round  pebbles,  and  are  generally 
narrow  and  crooked,  but  some  of  the  pub- 
lie  buildings  are  very  fine. 

Although  Stockholm  is  the  principal 
place  in  the  kingdom  for  foreign  commerce, 
its  manufactures  are  inconsiderable.  These 
are  principally  woolen,  silk,  cotton,  and 
glassware.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
refineries  and  breweries. 

The  King's  Palace,  which  is  an  immense 
quadrangular  granite  and  brick  edifice, 
and  has  a  majestic  appearance  from  what- 
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ever  point  it  is  viewed,  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  attraction  at  Stockholm.  It  con- 
tains the  Picture  -  Gallery,  Sculpture  -  Gal- 
lery, Royal  Museum,  Royal  Library,  Cabi- 
net of  National  Antiquities,  and  private 
apartments  of  the  king  and  queen. 

The  Pkturt-GaUery  is  very  indifferent, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  by 
Claude,  Rubens,  Teniers,  Paul  Potter,  and 
Paul  Veronese,  are  not  worth  describing. 
The  Sculpture-Gallery,  however,  contains 
some  perfect  gems,  among 'which  are  the 
Sleeping  Endymion,  found  at  the  villa  of 
Hadrian,  near  Tivoli ;  also  a  beautiful 
Fawn,  and  a  Love  and  Psyche.  The  col- 
lection of  drawings  has  some  gems  by  Ra- 
phael and  Guido.  In  the  Royal  Library* 
which  contains  about  85,000  volumes,  there 
is  a  Bible,  printed  in  1521,  with  marginal 
notes  by  Martin  Luther,  and  one  in  manu- 
script, written  in  gold  on  leaves  of  vellum, 
supposed  to  have  been  executed  in  the  7th 
century.  The  Cabinet  of  Medallions  and 
Northern  Antiquities  will  well  repay  an 
examination.  The  private  apartments  con- 
tain some  very  fine  works  of  art,  but  can 
not  be  seen  at  all  times. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Nicholas  ad- 
joins the  palace:  it  is  imposing  from  its 
magnitude.  It  contains  some  fine  paint- 
ings, monuments,  and  sculptures  of  merit ; 
among  the  latter  is  an  altar-piece  repre- 
senting the  Birth,  Passion,  Death,  and  Res- 
urrection of  Christ,  carved  in  ebony,  and 
adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  a  re- 
markable piece  of  carving  representing  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon.  The  kings  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  are  crowned  in  the 
Cathedral. 

The  most  interesting  church  in  Stock- 
holm is  the  Ridderholm,  which  is  now  used 
as  a  mausoleum  for  the  royal  family.  The 
building  is  erected  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
is  surmounted  with  a  beautiful  cast-iron 
steeple,  the  former  one  having  been  de. 
stroyed  by  lightning.  In  addition  to  toe 
equestrian  statues,  covered  with  exquisite- 
ly-finished armor,  which  adorn  the  entrance 
to  the  church,  it  contains  the  remains  of 
the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  died  on 
the  battle-field  of  Lutzen :  his  sarcophagus 
is  surrounded  with  trophies  and  relics  of 
different  victories,  consisting  of  flags, 
swords,  drums,  and  keys,  also  the  blood- 
stained clothes  in  which  he  died.  The 
chapel  immediately  in  front  of  this  con- 
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tarns  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Charles 
XII.:  its  walls  are  hang  with  different 
warlike  trophies.  The  shields  belonging 
to  the  knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Sera* 
phim  are  hong  round  the  walls  of  the 
choir. 

The  Church  of  St.  James,  of  Adoiphu 
Frederick,  St.  Katrine,  and  the  Adnaratiy 
church,  are  the  next  in  importance. 

The  Siddarhvs,  or  Hall  of  the  Diet  for 
the  assembly  of  the  nobles,  was  built  in 
the  time  of  Christina :  its  walls  are  hung 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  principal 
Swedish  families,  about  8000  in  number. 
The  president's  chair,  which  is  at  the  up* 
per  end  of  the  hall,  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
carving  in  ebony  and  ivory.  The  nobles' 
seats  are  arranged  on  the  right,  the  cler- 
gy's on  the  left,  and  the  town  and  county 
deputies  in  the  front 

The  principal  statues  in  Stockholm  are 
Gustavo*  I.,  situated  in  front  of  the  Rid- 
darhus :  it  is  of  bronse,  and  stands  on  a 
marble  pedestal.  He  was  born  1496,  died 
1660.  The  equestrian  statue  of  Gnstavus 
Adolphus,  surnamed  the  Great,  and  grand- 
son of  the  former,  stands  in  the  square  in 
front  of  the  Theatre  ReyaL  In  the  square 
Charles  XIII.  stands  a  splendid  statue  of 
Charles  XIII.  There  are  also  statues  of 
Charles  XII.,  XI.,  and  X-  in  different 
parts  of  the  city. 

In  Gustavus  Adolphus  Square  stands 
the  Royal  Theatre,  erected  by  Gustarus 
III.,  who  was  assassinated  here  at  a  mas- 
querade ball  by  a  Swedish  officer  named 
Ankarstfoem  in  1792.  Here  Jenny  Lind 
made  her  debut,  and  acquired  her  world- 
wide popularity.  She  is  as  much  adored 
by  the  natives  of  Stockholm  as  Thorwald- 
sen  is  by  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen.  Aft- 
er her  return  from  London,  where  she  had 
gained  unprecedented  honors,  she  devoted 
the  proceeds  of  her  whole  season  at  this 
theatre  to  the  founding  a  school  for  the 
gratuitous  musical  education  of  the  poor. 

Travelers  should  by  all  means  visit  the 
zoological  gardens,  which  are  very  beauti- 
fully arranged. 

The  principal  attraction  in  the  suburbs 
is  the  Deer  Park,  with  its  lovely  villas, 
drives,  cafes,  and  places  of  amusement. 
In  it  is  situated  the  king's  palace  of  Ro- 
sendal,  which  contains  Borne  very  splendid 
pictures.  At  one  side  of  the  palace  may 
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be  seen  an  immense  vase  of  porphyry  nine 
met  high  and  twenty-seven  in  circumfer- 
ence; cost  $50,000! 

The  villa  Bystrom,  a  lovely  spot,  is  also 
situated  in  this  park.  A  small  fee  is  ex- 
pected from  visitors.  Brcenner,  speaking 
of  this  park,  says :  "  It  is,  without  excep- 
tion, the  finest  public  park  in  Burope. 
The  rugged  peninsula,  of  which  it  occupies 
the  greater  part,  is  so  finely  varied  with 
rocks  -and  trees,  that  Art,  which  must  do 
every  thing  in  the  parks  of  other  great 
capitals,  has  here  only  not  to  injure  Na- 
ture. The  margin  of  the  peninsula,  is  cov- 
ered with  old-fashioned  eating-houses,  etc 
Within  this  confused  circle  runs  the  beau- 
tiful carriage-drive,  lined  with  modern  vil- 
las ef  classical  design,  Swiss  cottages,  Ital- 
ian verandas,  etc.  Among  these  are  placed 
coffee-houses,  equestrian  theatres,  and  dan- 
eing-rooms,  while  the  space  between  them 
and  the  road  is  occupied  with  flower-pots 
and  shrubberies,  through  which  rustic  seats 
are  scattered.  In  this  park  b  the  bust  of 
Bellman,  a  lyric  poet  of  great  excellence 
in  the  time  of  Gustavus  III.  The  ansa* 
versary  of  the  poet's  birth  is  kept  with 
great  rejoicings  by  all  classes,  but 
eialry  the  Bacchanalian  Club,  whose  \ 
burs,  headed  by  the  king  himself,  come  eat 
in  festive  array  to  parade  round  Ms  busty 
which  is  very  appropriately  decorated  win* 
grapes  and  vine-leaves."  Hie  Haga  Park, 
as  well  as  the  Park  of  OarJbery,  are  charm- 
ing places  of  resort. 

A  valet  de  place  had  better  be  engaged 
a  few  days  after  your  arrival.  The  usual 
fare  Is  about  $1  per  day.  We  wish  gen- 
tlemen travelers  to  understand  that  it  is 
a  great  breach  of  good  manners  to  enter 
even  a  candy-shop  in  Stockholm  without 
taking  off  your  hat. 

Be  particular  in  having  your  passport 
vised  by  the  Russian  minister  before  the 
time  for  sailing  for  8t.  Petersburg,  eh* 
you  can  not  procure  a  ticket. 

The  costumes  of  Stockholm  are  very 
picturesque,  more  especially  of  the  Dale- 
carlian  women,  who  possess  a  monopoly 
of  the  ferry-boats. 

The  Swedish  ladies  are  unquestionably 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. 

There  are  lines  of  steamers  running 
north  as  far  as  Tornea,  in  Lapland,  if  the 
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traveler  lias  a  desire  to  visit  those  hyper- 
borean regions. 

A  very  pleasant  excursion  by  canal,  re- 
quiring two  days,  is  to  visit  the  city  of 
Upsala,  45  nriles  N.W.  of  Stockholm. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  old  "  finished" 
cities.  Hotels,  Siads  A>o,  de  la  Paste, 
Its  qniet  dignity  is  never  disturbed  by  the 
irreverent  rattle  of  business.  Its  Univer- 
sity has  a  Horary  of  100,000  volumes,  com- 
prising many  very  rare  and  valuable  works. 
A  copy  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  with  sil- 
ver letters  on  parchment,  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury, is  a  spoil  of  war  of  the  great  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus.  A  fine  old  cathedral  is 
here,  and  a  botanic  garden,  which  was 
founded  by  Linnasus. 

Gcuada  Upsala,  3  miles  off,  contains  the 
immense  mounds  which  mark  the  burial- 
places  of  Odin,  Thor,  and  Freya,  the  gen- 
tlemen and  lady  after  whom  we  call  Wed- 
nesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday. 

Returning  to  Stockholm,  we  pass  the 
Castle  of  Skokloster,  built  by  the  cele- 
brated Marshal  Wrangel. 

A  well-served  line  of  steamers  runs  by 
the  lakes  and  canal  to  Gottenburg  [Gftthe- 
borg].  Time,  60  to  60  hours;  fare  about 
$10.  Leaving  Stockholm,  we  steam  along 
among  the  1800  islands  of  Lake  Maelar  to 
its  most  southern  extremity.  We  then 
pass  through  the  canal,  and,  going  through 
an  enormously  deep  cut,  enter  the  Baltic. 
Skirting  the  main  land,  the  omnipresent 
islands  act  as  a  breakwater.  We  soon  see 
the  fine  ruin  of  Stegeborg,  the  spot  whence 
Eric  Stenbock  ran  away  with  Malin  Stnre 
in  the  heroic  age  of  Swedish  history. 

At  Sdderkoping  we  re-enter  the  canal, 
and,  passing  through  a  country  of  the 
greatest  beauty,  our  route  lays  along  and 
through  Lakes  Boxen  and  Boren.  Mount- 
ing 75  feet  by  seven  sluices,  the  masonry 
of  which  is  worthy  of  all  admiration,  we 
at  length  enter  Lake  Wetter.  The  pas- 
sage of  these  locks  gives  us  ample  time  to 
visit  the  villages  and  make  agreeable  pe- 
destrian excursions.  If  the  wind  is  fair, 
we  now  hoist  our  foremast  and  make  sail ; 
if  not,  the  steam  must  do  the  work  alone. 
Lake  Wetter  is  80  miles  long,  and  is  295 
feet  above  the  sea  level,  being  the  summit 
level  of  the  canal.  All  the  cities  on  these 
interior  lakes,  by  this  canal,  enjoy  commu- 
nication with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

Crossing  the  country  and  descending,  we 


reach  Lake  Wenner,  which  is  94  miles  kxng, 
being  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water  in 
Europe  after  Lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega  in 
Russia.  It  is  147  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  We  now  take  the  Gdtha  River, 
and  soon  reach  the  celebrated 

Falls  o/  TrollAoUa.—Thia  is  one  of  the 
finest  cataracts  in  Europe,  and,  in  regard 
to  the  volume  of  water,  it  is  only  exceeded 
by  that  of  Schaffhausen.  The  whole  se- 
ries of  falls  is  extremely  beautiful,  from 
the  upper  rapids,  where  the  boiling  river 
forces  its  way  along  its  narrow  and  troub- 
led channel,  by  the  fall  of  Pollhem,  where 
it  takes  a  bold  plunge  of  70  feet,  by  the 
lower  fall,  where  an  island  divides  the 
rushing  waters  on  the  verge,  only  to  have 
its  base  swept  by  the  reunited  stream,  to 
the  island  of  Toppo,  where  you  stand  en- 
veloped in  a  maze  of  dashing  waters  till 
you  half  fear  you  will  be  swept  down  their 
resistless  flood.  There  is  a  decent  hotel 
here,  and,  if  you  have  time,  it  is  well  worth 
your  while  to  remain  a  day  or  two. 

By  means  of  12  sluices,  in  a  canal  3 
miles  long,  the  steamer  takes  you  down  to 
the  lower  level  of  the  Gdtha,  which  now 
flows  on  its  even  course  in  a  narrow  valley 
between  low  hills  of  granite,  wooded  to  the 
summit,  and  in  a  few  hours  we  arrive  at 
the  city  of 

GotUmburg[G6theboTg].  Hotels, Slums, 
Gdtha  Kelldre.  There  are  some  other  ho- 
tels here— none  very  good.  This  is  a  hand- 
some, well-built  city,  with  a  thorough  bus- 
iness-like air.  Population  80,000.  It  is 
divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  town,  the 
latter  containing  many  canals  and  docks, 
and  the  business  localities.  There  is  a 
very  fine  exchange  here ;  also  an  arsenal, 
and,  of  course— for  in  these  climes,  where 
Nature  is  chary  of  her  favors,  they  are 
more  prised  than  where  she  is  more  lib- 
eral— an  admirable  botanic  garden,  with 
music  playing  every  afternoon.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  business  centres  in  this 
lively  port,  which  monopolizes  almost  en- 
tirely the  foreign  commerce  of  Sweden. 

A  pretty  excursion  here  is  by  rail  to 
Joknsered,  on  Lake  Aspen,  some  9  miles. 

Steamers  for  Christiania  leave  two  or 
three  times  a  week. 

Christiania,  the  capital  of  Norway,  con- 
tains a  population  of  35,000  inhabitants. 
Principal  hotels,  Du  Nord  and  Scandina- 
via; fire  low.     Christiania  is  a  well-built 
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and  thriving  city,  and  has  numerous  pub- 
lic structures,  among  which  are  a  palace 
and  a  suite  of  fine  buildings  for  a  Univer- 
sity. Christian ia  is  the  chief  seat  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Norway,  and  possesses  a 
considerable  quantity  of  shipping.  It  con- 
tains a  national  gallery  and  museum  of 
northern  antiquities.  At  an  eminence  on 
the  borders  of  the  town  stands  the  castle  of 
Aggerhaus,  built  during  the  early  portion 
of  the  14th  century ;  it  is  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  has  withstood  numerous  sieges. 

North  Cape.  —  Those  who  wish  to  see 
the  sun  at  midnight  from  the  North  Cape 
had  better  start  from  Scotland  to  Bergen ; 
thence  by  steamer  to  Hammerfest,  the 
northernmost  port  in  Europe;  thence  in 
a  one-horse  wagon  of  the  country  to  the 
Cape.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  the 
journey.  You  sleep  in  the  huts  of  the 
Lapps,  and  may  see  their  reindeer.  As 
you  must  lie  at  the  Cape  by  or  very  near 
the  21st  of  June,  from  the  earliness  of  the 
season  you  are  apt  to  meet  snow.  There 
are  always  a  good  many  English  on  the 
way  "to  do  this  little  bit."  It  is  not  ex- 
pensive, and  the  chief  objection  arises  from 
the  entire  absence  of  night. 

Leaving  Gottenburg  by  steamer  for  Co- 
penhagen, it  will  save  time  for  the  trav- 
eler to  stop  at  Elsinore,  which  he  can  al- 
ways do  if  the  weather  is  not  too  heavy. 

Elrinore  contains  9000  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tel, dErtsund.  All  vessels  entering  the 
Sound  anchor  for  the  night.  The  princi- 
pal objects  of  attraction  are  the  Cathedral, 
which  contains  some  fine  monuments,  and 
the  Kronberg  Castle,  both  of  which  are 
well  worth  a  visit.  The  British  fleet 
forced  this  passage  in  1801,  previous  to  the 
bombardment  of  Copenhagen. 

"Any  heap  of  stones  with  Runic  in- 
scriptions upon  them,  and-  said  to  denote 
( Hamlet's  grave,*  will  be  in  vain  search- 
ed for  here,  even  if  they  ever  existed.  In 
fact,  Hamlet's  identification  with  this  en- 
chanting spot  is  at  best  but  a  Shaksperian 
fiction.  Hamlet's  country  was  not  Zea- 
land, but  Jutland.  Here  the  name  was 
pronounced  Amlet,  signifying  madman. 
According  to  the  Danish  historian  of  old, 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  Hamlet  was  not  the 
^Danish  king,  but  of  a  famous  pi- 
who  was  governor  of  Jutland  in 
with  his  brother.  Hamlet's 
~i  ed  the  daughter  of  the  Danish 
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king,  and  the  issue  of  that  marriage 
Hamlet.    Hamlet' s  father  was  subsequent- 
ly murdered  by  his  brother,  who  married 
the  widow,  and  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  of  Jutland.     As  a  pa- 
gan, it  was  Hamlet's  first  duty  to  avenge 
his  rather.     The  better  to  conceal  his  pur- 
pose, he  feigned  madness.    His  uncle,  sus- 
pecting it  to  be  feigned,  sent  him  to  En- 
gland with  a  request  to  the  king  that  be 
would  put  Hamlet  to  death.     He  was  ac- 
companied by  two  creatures  of  bis  uncle, 
whose  letter  to  the  English  king   was 
carved  upon  wood,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  period.     This  Hamlet,  during  the 
voyage,  contrived  to  get  possession  ot,  and 
so  altered  the  characters  as  to  make  it  a 
request  that  his  two  companions  should  be 
slain,  and  which  was  accordingly  done  on 
their  arrival  in  England.     He  afterward 
married  the  daughter  of  the  English  king ; 
but,  subsequently  returning  to  J  utland,  and 
still  feigning  madness,  contrived  to  sur- 
prise and  slay  his  uncle  after  upbraiding 
him  with  his  various  crimes.     Hamlet 
then  became  governor  of  Jutland,  mar- 
ried a  second  time  to  a  queen  of  Scotland, 
and  was  eventually  killed  in  battle.     The 
whole  history  of  Hamlet  is  carefully  and 
minutely  detailed,  but  these  are  the  lead- 
ing historical  features  upon  which  Shak> 
speare  founded  his  beautiful  tragedy;  and, 
rude  and  disgusting  as  many  of  the  incw 
dents  in  Hamlet's  life  were,  the  mode  in 
which  Shakspeare  has  treated  them  is  one 
of  the  greatest  proofs  of  his  splendid  'gen- 
ius.    According  to  Saxo,  Hamlet  lived 
about  five  centuries  before  Christ." — Mur- 
ray's Hand-book. 

Close  by  here  is  Marien-Lyst,  a  beauti- 
ful pleasure-ground  and  bathing-place, 
much  frequented  by  the  better  classes  ef 
Danes  and  Swedes. 

From  Elsinore  to  Copenhagen,  steamers 
several  times  a  day. 

Copenhagen,  the  capital  of  Denmark, 
stands  upon  the  east  coast  of  Zealand,  It 
contains  about  134,000  inhabitant*.  The 
hotels  are  //.  dAngfetcrrt,  H.  Royal*,  and 
H.  da  Nbrd.  Average  charges  about  $3 
per  day. 

The  city  is  inclosed  within  a  line  of  for- 
tifications, now  used  as  a  promenade.  To* 
ward  the  sea  it  exhibits  an  extensive  as- 
semblage of  batteries,  docks,  stores,  and 
arsenals.     The  eastern  portion  of  the  bar- 
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bar  is  protected  by  the  castle  of  Fredericks- 
havn,  which  is  regarded  as  impregnable. 
Part  of  the  city  is  built  on  the  small  island 
of  Amak,  the  channel  between  the  main 
land  and  the  island  forming  the  port.  The 
city  is  distinguished  by  the  great  number 
of  its  palaces  and  public  buildings  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  extensive  collections  of 
works  of  art. 

Of  the  royal  residences  the  palaces  of 
Rosenberg,  Amalienborg,  and  Christians- 
borg  are  the  most  celebrated.  The  first 
is  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens,  which 
are  open  to  the  public,  and  the  last  con- 
tains the  royal  library,  one  of  the  best  in 
Europe,  containing,  exclusive  of  MSS., 
nearly  500,000  volumes,  and  is  particular- 
ly rich  in  the  literature  of  the  northern  na- 
tions. Several  of  the  residences  of  the  for- 
mer sovereigns  of  Denmark  are  now  need  as 
picture-galleries,  libraries,  and  museums. 

The  educational,  scientific,  and  literary 
establishments  of  Copenhagen  rank  with 
the  first  of  their  class  in  Europe.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  library  belonging  to  the  pal- 
ace of  Christiansborg,  there  is  the  Clossen 
library,  bequeathed,  to  the  public  by  a  gen- 
tleman of  that  name,  and  also  the  Univer- 
sity library,  containing  over  100,000  vol- 


.  The  principal  objects  of  attraction  are, 
first,  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
which  was  nearly  destroyed  during  the 
bombardment  bj*  the  English  in  1807.  It 
is  ornamented  almost  exclusively  by  the 
works  of  Copenhagen's  universal  favor- 
ite, Thorwaldsen,  pupil  of  Canova,  a  man 
whose  name  is  mentioned  with  the  highest 
veneration  and  deepest  respect  by  every 
inhabitant  of  Denmark.  In  an  alcove  at 
your  right,  as  you  enter,  may  be  seen  his 
coffin,  which  was  followed  to  this  church 
by  the  king  and  royal  family,  and  all  the 
high  officials  of  the  government.  On  each 
side  of  the  church  stand  six  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  while  in  a  niche  behind  the  altar 
may  be  seen  the  colossal  figure  of  Christ, 
all  by  Thorwaldsen.  The  font  is,  how- 
ever, the  gem  of  the  church,  and  shows 
the  genius  of  the  master.  His  favorite 
pupil's  child  (Bissen)  was  the  first  chris- 
tened at  it,  the  artist  acting  as  sponsor. 
The  whole  of  the  royal  family  were  pres- 
ent on  the  occasion.  All  tho  bas-reliefs 
in  the  church,  including  uThe  Baptism 
of  Christ,"  and  "The  Last  Supper,"  are 


by  Thorwaldsen ;  the  latter  is  in  the  sac- 
risty. 

The  other  churches  of  Copenhagen  are 
not  of  much  importance. 

Thorwaldsen'*  Museum,  built  by  subscrip- 
tion, to  contain  casts  of  all  his  works,  and 
many  originals.  Thorwaldsen  was  a  fa- 
vored child  of  Genius  and  Perseverance. 
From  the  time  his  fame  was  established 
in  Rome  by  the  production  of  his  "Ja- 
son," up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  basked 
in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  President 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  decorated  with 
the  orders  of  different  European  sover- 
eigns, apartments  appropriated  to  his  use 
at  the  residence  of  the  ruler  of  his  coun- 
try, and  dying  at  a  ripe  old  age,  possessed 
not  only  of  an  ample  fortune,  but  of  the  af- 
fections of  the  entire  kingdom.  Thorwald- 
sen was  the  son  of  a  ship-carpenter  from 
Iceland ;  was  born  in  1770,  at  Copenhagen. 
At  an  early  age  he  acquired  a  passion  for 
drawing,  which  soon  led  him  to  Rome, 
when  he  became  a  pupil  of  the  great  Ca- 
nova. After  some  years  he  took  a  studio, 
but  the  8 1 ranger  remained  a  long  time  un- 
noticed. He  was  about  leaving  for  Co- 
penhagen, when  his  statue  of  "  Jason"  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  an  Englishman,  after 
which  time  fortune  began  to  shine,  and  or- 
ders poured  in  upon  him  faster  than  he 
could  execute  them.  He  established  him- 
self in  the  Holy  City,  and  did  not  perma- 
nently return  to  Copenhagen  until  six 
years  before  his  death.  The  statues  which 
he  presented  to  the  cathedral  church  of 
his  native  city  were  executed  in  Rome. 
He  died  one  evening  while  at  the  theatre, 
in  1844,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  The 
whole  number  of  Thorwaldsen 's  works  in 
this  museum  is  about  300.  Some  of  the 
upper  rooms  are  devoted  to  a  small  mu- 
seum of  coins,  sculptures,  pictures,  and 
bronzes  which  he  collected  at  Rome.  In 
one  room  is  arranged  all  the  furniture  of 
his  sitting-room,  also  a  bust  of  Martin  Lu- 
ther, commenced  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  museum  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  par- 
allelogram, in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
mausoleum  for  the  resting-place  of  the 
great  artist's  remains.  In  addition  to  the 
statues,  casts,  and  other  works  of  art  pre- 
sented by  Thorwaldsen  to  this  museum, 
he  also  bequeathed  (60,000  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purchase  of  works  of  art  by 
Danish  masters.     "  Hector  and  Priam"  is 
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considered  the  gem  of  the  gallery.  Among 
his  collection  of  paintings  is  a  portrait  taken 
by  Horace  Vernet  in  Thorwaldsen's  65th 
year,  bearing  the  following  inscription,  in 
French:  "  Horace  Vernet  to  his  illoatrioos 
friend  Thorwaldaen,  Rome,  1886." 

The  castle  of  Rosenberg^  with  Us  sur- 
rounding gardens,  is  a  rery  interesting 
spot.  It  was  erected  in  the  early  part  of 
the  17th  century  by  Christian  IV.  It  is 
now  occupied  as  a  museum,  containing  na- 
tional and  historical  relics.  The  collec- 
tion consists  of  antiques,  ancient  armor, 
objects  of  art,  the  crown  Jewels,  the  thrones 
nsed  by  the  former  kings  and  queens  of 
Denmark — some  of  them  of  solid  silver— 
the  fonts  in  which  the  royal  children  were 
baptised,  the  drinking-horn  «f  Christian 
I.  and  the  sword  of  Christian  II.,  and  a  set 
of  horse  equipments  presented  by  Chris* 
tian  IV.  to  his  eldest  son  on  his  wedding 
day ;  cost,  in  Paris,  $200,000.  In  the  gal- 
lery  of  casts,  in  the  same  museum,  is  Thor- 
waldsen's"  Dancing  Nymph."  This  piece 
was  originally  executed  lor  Prince  Matter* 
nich.    Fee  for  a  party,  90  cents. 

The  Royal  Museum,  situated  in  the  Dron- 
ningena  Tvergade,  contains  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquities,  the 
weapons  used  in  warfare  previous  to  the 
11th  century,  relics  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
ancient  times,  and  the  armor  and  weapons 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  relics  from  China 
and  Japan,  and  innumerable  trophies  from 
Turkey.  Among  the  last  is  a  eimeter 
taken  from  the  Turkish  admiral  by  Admi- 
ral Cort  Adeler  (by  whom  he  was  killed) 
in  1654,  and  afterward  worn  by  the  Dan- 
ish kings. 

In  the  Storm  Gade  the  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  is  situated. 
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The  palace  of  Ckrudimbtny^  the  ns> 
idence  of  the  king,  is  of  immense  extent. 
It  was  erected  in  1795,  the  old  one  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  It  requires  a  fee 
of  90  cents  to  take  a  party  through  this  ed- 
ifice. Here  again,  in  aU  direction 
genius  of  the  immortal  Thorwaldaen 
ible.  Most  conspicuous  are  the 
over  the  grand  entrance,  and  the  triumphal 
march  of  Alexander  into  Babylon,  which 
is  in  the  grand  entrance  hall.  This  palaee 
contains  the  picture-gallery,  which  does 
not  compare  favorably  with  galleries  in 
similar  cities,  nor  is  it  in  keeping  with  the 
other  works  of  art  in  Copenhagen.  Them 
are  also  seven  rooms  rich  in  Northern  an- 
tiquities of  all  descriptions.  The  royal  li- 
brary, stables,  and  riding-schools,  as  alas 
the  arsenal,  are  all  connected  with  tills 
palace.  The  chapel  of  the  palace  is  well 
worth  a  visit.  It  is  ornamented  with  bas- 
si-relievi  by  Thorwaldaen  and  his  pupal 


The  Theatres  are  three  in  number — at 
least  three  represent  the  different  ilawmi 
That  adjoining  the  Charlottenborg  palace, 
under  the  management  of  the  government, 
for  opera  and  ballet;  the  Theatre  Hof,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Italian  Opera  Company  dur> 
ing  the  winter  months;  and  the  Moerskaha 
Theatre,  where  the  masses  congregate  to 
witness  pantomime,  etc.  The  Tfveli  Gun 
dens,  in  the  suburbs,  are  the  fashionable 
resort  on  summer  evenings. 

From  Copenhagen,  by  rail,  56  nOee  te 
Korsoer,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island; 
thence  by  steamer,  through  the  Great  Belt, 
to  Kiel ;  and  thence  by  rail,  €5  miles  te 
Hamburg  (Altona). 

The  traveler  can  now  return  to  England 
by  steamer,  or  much  quicker  by  rail,  sis 
Hanover  and  Ostend,  or 
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To  make  the  tour  of  Spain,  which  need 
sot  occupy  over  two  months,  and  should 
not  cost  over  $850,  if  traveling  without  a 
courier,  we  will  suppose  the  tourist  at  Paris, 
as  that  is  the  starting-point  for  nearly  all 
travelers  (unless  returning  from  Italy  or 
the  East  to  Marseilles,  then  take  steamer 
lor  Valencia  and  rail  to  Madrid).  (The 
railroads  both  to  and  in  Spain  are  most  ad- 
mirably conducted,  and  we  would  strong- 
ly advise  both  going  and  returning  via 
Bayonne.)  Take  the  cars  for  Bayonne. 
Time,  16  h.  46m.  Fare,  1st  class,  $17  47 ; 
2d  class,  $18  04.  No  passport  is  now 
requisite  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Spain. 

Spain  in  former  years  has  been  rarely 


visited  by  our  countrymen  for  the  reasons 
that  few  of  our  people  speak  the  Spanish 
language,  that  it  has  been  considered  very 
expensive,  and  that  they  do  not  like  trav- 
eling by  diligence.  Couriers  also  have  dis- 
suaded their  employees  from  visiting  this 
very  interesting  portion  of  Europe,  because 
that  class  of  people  are  mostly  Germans  or 
Italians,  who  speak  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian,  but  rarely  Spanish :  a 
visit  to  Spain  consequently  deprives  them 
of  an  employer  for  some  months.  As  re- 
gards couriers,  there  are  several  excellent 
ones  in  Spain.  By  addressing  a  note  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  Peninsular  Hotel  at 
Madrid,  he  would  send  one  to  meet  you  at 
Bayonne  or  Paris,  or,  if  you  did  not  wish  to 
incur  that  expense,  manage  to  get  through 
to  Madrid  and  employ  one  there.  We  can 
recommend  a  good  one  in  Manuel  Bazoo, 
who  may  be  heard  from  at  the  Peninsular, 
Madrid.  We  employed  him  during  our 
tour  through  the  south  of  Spain  and  Mo- 
rocco* and  found  him  intelligent,  honest, 
and  active;  he  was  born  in  Gibraltar,  al- 
though a  Spaniard,  has  been  to  the  United 
States,  and  traveled  considerable, 

Spain,  which  constitutes  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  southwestern  peninsula  of  Europe 
(Portugal  being  confined  to  one  fifth  of  the 
whole),  is  nearly  six  hundred  miles  from 
north  to  south;  It  contains  180,000  square 
miles,  and  is  only  one  tenth  smaller  than 
France,  and  twice  the  size  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  It  is  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct regions:  the  south  and  southeast 
warm  and  fertile,  the  productions  being 
those  of  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones ; 
the  central  consisting  of  elevated  plains, 
but  scantily  watered;  the  northern  cov- 
ered chiefly  with  mountain  ranges,  high, 
broken,  and  rugged;  each  region  provided 
by  nature  with  outlets  to  convey  its  pro- 
ductions to  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  numerous  railroads 
netting  the  whole  kingdom,  which  are  now 
nearly  completed,  will  fully  develop  this 
formerly  isolated  country,  rich  in  every 
mineral  and  vegetable  which  any  territory 
is  capable  of  producing.  The  variety  and 
richness  of  the  mines  of  silver,  quicksilver, 
lead,  copper,  and  iron  are  truly  astonish- 
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ing.  Although  Spain  is  now  divided  into 
forty-nine  provinces,  it  is  better  known  to 
travelers  under  its  old  divisions,  some  of 
which  were  formerly  separate  kingdoms, 
and  are  still  inhabited  by  separate  races, 
whose  dialect,  manners,  and  pursuits  are 
entirely  different  The  northern  prov- 
inces, which  we  first  enter  from  France, 
are  Galicia,  Astnrias,  and  Biscay  at  the 
west,  and  Navarre,  Catalonia,  and  Aragon 
at  the  east.  These  have  a  temperate  and 
variable  climate,  similar  to  the  middle  lati- 
tudes of  Europe.  The  natives  are  hardy, 
bold,  and  industrious.  The  mountains  are 
clothed  with  splendid  forests  of  oak  and 
chestnut,  while  the  valleys,  well  watered, 
produce  abundant  harvests  of  corn.  The 
middle  provinces  are  Leon  and  Estrema- 
dura  at  the  west,  tbe  latter  bordering  on 
Portugal,  Castile,  Old  and  New,  in  the  cen- 
tre, and  Valencia  and  Hurcia  at  the  east. 
These  provinces,  being  high  and  unshel- 
tered, are  subject  to  great  changes ;  they 
are  but  scantily  watered,  and  the  summer's 
sun  almost  destroys  the  vegetation,  while 
the  winter's  piercing  blasts  sweep  over 
these  high  plateaus  with  fearful  violence. 
Rearing  sheep  seems  to  be  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  natives.  The  flocks 
spend  their  winters  in  the  comparatively 
mild  plains  of  Estremadun,  and  in  the 
summer  ascend  the  higher  steppes  of  Leon 
and  the  Castiles.  The  sunny  province  of 
Andalucia  occupies  the  whole  of  the  south 
of  Spain.  Here  the  noble  Moor  made  his 
last  and  desperate  struggle.  This  favored 
region,  supposed  by  the  Moors  to  have 
dropped  from  heaven,  has  been  the  theme 
of  poets  from  time  immemorial.  Here  rich 
groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees  adorn  the 
valleys.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane, 
the  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  olive  is  extensive, 
while  the  warm  and  fructifying  plains  de- 
velop the  myrtle,  the  mulberry,  and  the 
laurel.  Its  mountains,  being  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  supply  sufficient  moisture 
for  the  soil  of  the  valleys,  as  the  hotter  the 
season  the  greater  the  melting.  The  na- 
tives of  Andalucia  resemble  in  a  great 
measure  the  Moors,  who  formerly  occupied 
their  country:  they  certainly  have  their 
hospitable  and  intellectual,  if  not  their  in- 
dustrial qualities. 

The  population  of  Spain  is  variously  es- 
timated.    From  recent  conversations  with 
gentlemen  in  office  at  Madrid,  we  are  in- 
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clined  to  set  it  at  not  leas  than  fifteen  mil- 
lions. It  has  been  rapidly  increasing  m 
the  northern  and  southern  provisoes  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years. 

The  principal  productions  are  wines, 
brandies,  wool,  silk,  quicksilver,  lead,  salt, 
skins,  and  olive-oil.  The  imports  are  sug- 
ar, coffee,  salt  fish,  staves  (which  come 
principally  from  the  United  States),  and  a 
variety  of  manufactured  articles. 

The  government  of  Spain  is  an  heredit- 
ary and  limited  monarchy,  the  legislative 
power  being  invested  in  the  sovereign  and 
Cortes,  the  latter  consisting  in  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives.  The  members 
of  the  Senate  are  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  hold  their  office  during  life.  The  rep- 
resentatives are  elected  by  electoral  juntas, 
one  member  for  every  fifty  thousand  popu- 
lation. They  have  full  freedom  of  speech 
and  vote,  and  are  elected  for  a  term  of  five 
years;  but  tbe  sovereign  may  dissolve  this 
house  at  pleasure.  The  privilege  of  voting 
is  dependent  on  a  certain  scale  of  annual 
taxation,  which  scale  is  reduced  one  half 
in  favor  of  professional  persons,  such  as 
doctors  of  law  or  medicine,  architects,  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  and  persons  serving  the  state 
in  any  capacity,  or  officers  on  half  pay. 
Bankrupts  and  persons  convicted  of  penal 
offenses  are  deprived  of  the  right  of  fran- 
chise. 

There  are  ten  universities  in  Spain,  vis^ 
Valladolid,  Madrid,  Toledo,  Seville,  Sara- 
gossa,  Valencia,  Santiago,  Salamanca.  Ovi- 
edo,  and  Granada,  and  some  25,000  schools. 
Education  is  decidedly  on  the  increase. 

The  great  amusement  of  the  Spanish 
people,  in  addition  to  music  and  dancing, 
is  the  bull-fight.  In  almost  every  town  in 
Spain  may  be  seen  the  bull-ring,  and  these, 
during  the  season  (summer),  are  thronged 
with  spectators  of  every  age  and  sex. 

Mr.  Inglis's  account  being  one  of  the 
most  graphic,  we  take  the  privilege  of  here 
inserting  it:  "  The  bull-fight  is  the  nation- 
al game  of  Spain,  and  the  love  of  the  Span- 
iards for  this  spectacle  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  Monday,  in  Madrid,  is  always,  dur- 
ing the  season  of  the  bull-fights,  a  kind  of 
holiday :  every  body  looks  forward  to  the 
enjoyment  of  tbe  afternoon,  and  all  the 
conversation  is  about  lo$  term.  Frequency 
of  repetition  makes  no  difference  to  the 
true  amateur  of  the  bull-fight ;  he  is  never 
weary  of  it ;  at  allrtimM  he  finds  leisure 
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and  money  to  dedicate  to  his  favorite  pas- 
time. The  spectacle  is  generally  announced 
in  the  name  of  his  majesty.  It  begins  at 
four  o'clock,  and  before  then  all  the  ave- 
nues leading  toward  the  gate  of  Alcala  are 
in  commotion ;  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  in  par- 
ticular, throughout  its  whole  immense  ex- 
tent, is  filled  with  a  dense  crowd,  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions,  pouring  toward  the 
gate.  A  considerable  number  of  carriages 
are  also  seen — even  the  royal  carriages; 
bat  these  arrive  late ;  and  there  are  also 
many  hack  cabriolets,  their  usual  burden 
being  a  peasant  and  two  girls  dressed  in 
their  holiday  clothes,  for  there  is  no  way  of 
showing  gallantry  so  much  approved  among 
the  lower  orders  as  treating  to  a  bull-fight ; 
and  when  this  is  carried  so  far  as  to  include 
a  drive  in  a  red  and  gilded  cabriolet,  the 
peasant  need  sigh  no  longer. 

14 1  had  been  able  to  secure  a  place  in 
one  of  the  best  boxes.  The  spectacle  was 
most  imposing;  the  whole  amphitheatre, 
said  to  contain  17,000  persons,  was  filled  in 
every  part,  round  and  round,  and  from  the 
ground  to  the  ceiling,  carrying  the  imagi- 
nation back  to  antiquity,  and  to  the  butch- 
eries of  a  Roman  holiday.  The  arena  is 
about  280  feet  in  diameter ;  this  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  wooden  fence  about 
six  feet  in  height,  the  upper  half  retiring 
about  a  foot,  so  as  to  leave  in  the  middle 
of  the  fence  a  stepping-place,  by  which  the 
men  may  be  able,  in  time  of  danger,  to 
throw  themselves  out  of  the  arena.  Be- 
hind this  fence  there  is  an  open  space  about 
nine  feet  wide,  extending  all  the  way 
round,  meant  as  a  retreat,  and  where  also 
the  men  in  reserve  are  in  waiting,  in  case 
their  companions  should  be  killed  or  disa- 
bled. Behind  this  space  is  another  higher 
and  stronger  fence,  bounding  the  amphi- 
theatre, for  the  spectators.  From  this  fence 
the  seats  decline  backward,  rising  to  the 
outer  wall,  and  above  these  there  are  box- 
es, which  are  all  roofed,  and  are,  of  course, 
open  in  front.  The  best  places  in  the  box- 
es cost  about  4*. ;  the  best  in  the  amphi- 
theatre below,  about  2s.  6cL  ;  the  common- 
est place,  next  to  the  arena,  costs  4  reals. 
In  the  centre  of  the  west  side  is  the  king's 
box,  and  scattered  here  and  there  are  the 
private  boxes  of  the  grandees  and  ama- 
teurs. In  the  boxes  I  saw  as  many  wom- 
en as  men,  and  in  the  lower  parts  the  fe- 
male spectators  were  also  sufficiently  nu- 


merous. All  wore  mantillas ;  and  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  amphitheatre,  which 
were  exposed  to  the  sun,  every  spectator, 
whether  man  or  woman,  carried  a  large 
circular  paper  fan,  made  for  the  occasion, 
and  sold  by  men  who  walk  round  the  arena 
before  the  fight  begins,  raising  among  the 
spectators  their  long  poles  with  fans  sus- 
pended, and  a  little  bag  fixed  here  and 
there,  into  which  the  purchaser  drops  his 
four  cuartos  (lid). 

"The  people  now  began  to  show  their 
impatience,  and  shouts  of  *  El  toro'  were 
heard  in  a  hundred  quarters,  and  soon  aft- 
er a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  drums  an- 
nounced that  the  spectacle  was  about  to 
commence.  This  created  total  silence,  and 
the  motion  of  the  fans  was  for  a  moment 
suspended.  First  entered  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  city  on  horseback,  preceded  by 
two  alguazils,  or  constables,  and  followed 
by  a  troop  of  cavalry,  who  immediately 
cleared  the  arena  of  every  one  who  had 
no  business  there ;  next,  an  official  enter- 
ed on  foot,  who  read  an  ordinance  of  the 
king  commanding  the  fight,  and  requiring 
order  to  be  kept ;  and,  these  preliminaries 
having  been  gone  through,  the  magistrates 
and  cavalry  retired,  leaving  the  arena  to 
the  two  picadors,  who  entered  at  the  same 
moment.  These  are  mounted  on  horse- 
back, each  holding  a  long  lance  or  pike, 
and  are  the  first  antagonists  the  bull  has 
to  encounter.  They  stationed  themselves 
on  different  sides  of  the  arena,  about  twen- 
ty yards  from  the  door  at  which  the  bull 
enters,  and,  at  a  new  flourish  of  trumpets, 
the  gate  flew  open,  and  the  bull  rushed 
into  the  arena.  This  produced  a  deafen- 
ing shout,  and  then  total  silence. 

"The  bulls  differ  very  widely  in  cour- 
age and  character.  Some  are  rash,  some 
cool  and  intrepid,  some  wary  and  cautious, 
some  cowardly;  some,  immediately  upon 
perceiving  the  horse  and  his  rider,  rush 
upon  them ;  others  run  bellowing  round 
the  arena;  some  make  toward  one  or  oth- 
er of  the  chulo*,  who,  at  the  same  moment 
that  the  bull  appears,  leap  into  the  arena, 
with  colored  cloaks  upon  their  arms ;  oth- 
ers stop,  after  having  advanced  a  little 
way  into  the  arena,  look  on  every  side, 
and  seem  uncertain  what  to  do.  The  blood 
of  the  bull  is  generally  first  spilt.  He  al- 
most invariably  makes  the  first  attack,  ad- 
vancing at  a  quick  trot  upon  the  picador, 
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who  generally  receives  Un  upon  his  pike, 
wounding  him  somewhere  about  the  shoul- 
der. 

»4  Sometimes  the  bull,  feeling  himself 
wounded,  retires  to  meditate  a  dtflerent 
plan  of  attack ;  but  a  good  bull  is  not 
turned  back  by  a  wound.  He  presses  on 
upon  his  enemy  even  i£  iu  doing  so,  the 
lance  be  buried  deeper  in  his  flesh.  At* 
taehed  to  the  mane  of  the  bull  is  a  crimson 
riband,  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  the 
picador  to  seise,  that  he  may  present  to 
his  mistress  this  important  trophy  of  his 
prowess.  I  hare  frequently  seen  the  rib* 
and  torn  off  at  the  moment  that  the  bull 
closed  upon  the  picador. 

"The  first  bull  that  entered  the  arena 
was  deficient  both  iu  courage  and  cun- 
ning; the  second  was  a  fierce  bull  of  Na- 
varre, from  which  province  the  best  an 
understood  to  come.  He  paused  only  for 
a  moment  after  entering  the  arena,  and 
then  instantly  rushed  upon  the  nearest  pic- 
ador, who  wounded  him  in  the  neck;  but 
the  bull,  disregarding  this,  thrust  his  head 
under  the  horse's  belly,  and  threw  both 
him  and  his  rider  upon  the  ground.  The 
horse  ran  a  little  way,  but,  encumbered 
with  trappings,  fell;  and  the  bull,  disre- 
garding for  a  moment  the  fallen  picador, 
pursued  the  horse,  and  pushing  at  him, 
broke  the  girths  and  disengaged  the  ani- 
mal, which,  finding  itself  at  liberty,  gal- 
loped round  the  arena,  a  dreadful  specta- 
cle, covered  with  gore,  and  its  entrails 
trailing  upon  the  ground. 

"The  bull  now  engaged  the  chulos; 
these  young  men  show  great  dexterity, 
and  sometimes  considerable  courage  in  the 
running  fight,  or  rather  play,  in  which 
they  engage  the  bull ;  flapping  their  cloaks 
in  his  face,  running  zigsag  when  pressed, 
and  throwing  down  the  garments  to  arrest 
his  progress  a  moment,  and  then  vaulting 
over  the  fence,  an  example  which  is  some- 
times followed  by  the  disappointed  animal. 
But  this  kind  of  warfare  the  bull  of  Navarre 
seemed  to  considsr  child's  play ;  and  leav- 
ing his  cloaked  antagonist,  he  made  furi- 
ously at  the  other  picador,  dexterously 
evading  the  lance,  and  burying  his  horns 
in  the  horse's  breast.  The  horse  and  his 
rider  extricated  themselves,  and  galloped 
away;  but  suddenly  the  horse  dropped 
down,  the  wound  having  proved  mortal. 
The  bull,  victorious  over  both  enemies, 
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stood  in  the  centre  of  the  asena,  ready  to 

engage  another;  but  the  spectators,  anx- 
ious to  see  the  prowess  of  the  bull  directed 
against  another  set  of  antagonists,  express* 
ed  their  desire  by  a  monotonous  clapping 
of  hands  and  beating  of  sticks ;  a  demon- 
stration of  their  will  perfectly  nnikirstnodt 
and  always  attended  to. 

44  The  bamdmUeroi  then  entered:  their 
business  is  to  throw  darts  into  the  neck  of 
the  bull;  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  they  are 
obliged  to  approach  with  great  caution,  and 
to  be  ready  for  precipitate  retreat;  because 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  bull,  irritated 
by  the  dart,  disregards  the  cloak  whieh 
the  banderillero  throws  down  to  cover  hb 
retreat,  and  closely  pursues  the  aggressor. 
I  saw  one  banderillero  so  closely  pursued 
that  he  saved  himself  only  by  Imping  over 
the  bull's  neck.  The  danger,  however,  is 
scarcely  so  great  as  it  appears  to  the  spec- 
tators to  be,  because  the  bull  makes  the 
charge  with  his  eyes  shut.  The  danger  of 
the  picador  who  is  thrown  upon  the  ground 
is  much  greater,  because,  having  made  the 
charge,  the  bull  then  opens  his  eyes,  and 
the  life  of  the  picador  is  only  saved  by  the 
address  of  the  chulos,  who  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  victor.  Generally  the  bande- 
rilleros  do  not  make  their  appearance  until 
the  bull  appears  by  his  movements  to  de- 
cline the  combat  with  the  picadors,  whieh 
he  shows  by  scraping  the  ground  with  his 
feet,  and  retiring.  If  the  bull  show  little 
spirit,  and  the  spectators  wish  that  he 
should  be  goaded  into  courage,  the  cry  as 
'fuego,'  and  then  the  bandoriUeiue  are 
armed  with  darts,  containing  a  kind  of 
squib,  which  explodes  while  it  sticks  in  the 
animal's  neck. 

"  When  the  people  are  tired  of  the  bao- 
derilleros,  and  wish  to  have  a  fresh  ba&, 
they  signify  their  impatience  in  the  usual 
way,  and  the  signal  is  then  given  for  the 
mafooV,  whose  duty  it  is  to  kill  the  buB. 
The  matador  is  in  full  court  dress,  andcasw 
rise  a  scarlet  cloak  over  his  arm,  and  e 
sword  in  his  hand.  The  former  be  pre- 
sents to  the  bull;  and  when  the  bull  rush- 
es forward,  he  steps  aside  and  plunges  the 
sword  into  the  animal's  neck-l«t  least  as 
he  ought  to  do ;  but  the  service  Is  a  dan- 
gerous one,  and  the  matador  is  frequently 
killed.  Sometimes  it  is  impassible  lore 
matador  to  engage  upon  equal  terms  a  very 
wary  bull,  which  is  not  much 
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This  wu  the  ease  with  the  sixth  boll  which 
I  m  turned  out.  It  was  an  Andaluaian 
hall,  and  was  both  wary  and  powerfuL 
Many  times  the  matador  attempted  to  en- 
gage him,  but  without  success.  He  was 
constantly  upon  the  watch,  always  disre- 
garding the  cloak,  and  turning  quickly 
rotutd  upon  the  matador,  who  was  fre- 
4«eJatly  in  imminent  danger.  At  length 
the  people  were  tired  of  this  lengthened 
combat,  and,  teeing  no  prospect  of  it  end- 
ing, called  lor  the  scmikmoy  an  instru- 
ment with  which  a  person  skulks  behind 
and  cuts  the  hamstrings  of  the  animal. 
This  the  boll  avoided  a  long  while,  always 
turning  quickly  round;  and,  even  after 
this  cruel  operation  was  performed,  he  was 
stall  a  dangerous  antagonist,  fighting  upon 
bis  knees,  and  even  pursuing  the  matador. 
The  moment  the  bull  falls  he  is  struck 
with  a  small  stiletto,  which  pierces  the  cer- 
ebellum ;  folding  doors,  opposite  to  those 
by  which  the  bull  enters,  are  thrown  open, 
sjsmI  three  mules,  richly  caparisoned  and 
adorned  with  flags,  gallop  in;  the  dead 
ball  is  attached  by  a  hook  to  a  chain,  and 
the  moles  gaDop  out,  trailing  the  boll  be- 
hind them.  This  is  the  work  of  a  moment 
—-the  doors  close — there  is  a  new  flourish 
of  trumpets,  and  another  bull  rushes  upon 
the  arena. 

"And  how  do  the  Spaniards  conduct 
themselves  during  all  these  scenes  ?  The 
intense  interest  which  they  feel  in  this 
game  is  risible  throughout,  and  often  loud- 
ly expressed ;  an  astounding  shout  always 
accompanies  a  critical  moment;  whether 
it  be  the  bull  or  the  man  who  is  in  danger, 
their  joy  is  excessive ;  but  their  greatest 
sympathy  is  given  to  the  feats  of  the  bull. 
If  the  picador  receives  the  bull  gallantly 
and  forces  him  to  retreat,  or  if  the  mata- 
dor courageously  faces  and  wounds  the 
bull,  they  applaud  those  acts  of  science  and 
valor ;  but  if  the  bull  overthrow  the  horse 
and  rider,  or  if  the  matador  miss  his  aim 
and  the  bull  seems  ready  to  gove  him,  their 
delight  knows  no  bounds.  And  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  fine  spectacle  to  see  the  thousands 
of  spectators  rise  simultaneously,  as  they 
always  do  when  the  interest  is  intense. 
The  greatest  and  most  crowded  theatre  in 
Europe  presents  nothing  half  so  imposing 
aa  this.  But  how  barbarous,  how  brutal 
is  the  whole  exhibition!  Could  an  En- 
glish audience  witness  the  scenes  that  are 


repeated  every  week  in  Madrid  ?  A  uni- 
versal burst  of  'shame!'  would  follow  the 
spectacle  of  a  horse  gored  and  bleeding, 
and  actually  treading  upon  his  own  en- 
trails while  he  gallops  round  the  arena; 
even  the  appearance  of  the  goaded  bull 
could  not  be  borne— -panting,  covered  with 
wounds  and  blood,  lacerated  by  darts,  and 
yet  brave  and  resolute  to  the  end. 

"The  spectacle  continued  two  hours 
and  a  half;  and  during  that  time  there 
were  seven  bulls  killed  and  six  horses. 
When  the  hut  bull  was  dispatched  the 
people  immediately  rushed  into  the  arena, 
and  the  carcass  was  dragged  out  amid  the 
most  deafening  shouts." 

During  the  winter  months  in  Madrid, 
after  the  regular  fights  are  over,  two  or 
three  hundred  boys,  from  eight  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  generally  get  into  the  ring, 
and  young  bulls,  with  their  horns  padded, 
are  let  in  among  them.  Their  agility  in 
getting  out  of  the  way  of  the  bulls  is  truly 
astonishing.  Occasionally  some  unfortu- 
nate wight  gets  caught  and  tossed  into  the 
air,  coming  down  minus  his  jacket  and 
trowsers,  to  the  Intense  delight  of  the  audi- 
ence. Many  of  the  boys  incase  themselves 
in  conical  wicker  baskets  without  any  bot- 
tom, and,  when  attacked,  pull  in  their  heads 
and  feet.  The  fury  with  which  the  bull 
gores  the  basket,  pitching  it  sometimes 
over  his  back,  is  really  frightful  to  the  nov- 
ice, but  unspeakable  delight  to  the  Span- 
iard. The  performance  generally  closes 
with  a  fine  display  of  fireworks,  the  effect 
heightened  by  the  continual  lighting  of  a 
thousand  wax  matches,  and  the  fire  often 
thousand  cigarettes ;  for  it  is  now  dark,  and 
every  body  smokes,  and  every  body  lights 
his  own  matches. 

The  railways  of  Spain  have  now  extend- 
ed over  nearly  every  portion  of  the  king- 
dom. They  have  been  opened  one  after 
the  other  with  a  rapidity  unexampled  even 
in  the  United  States,  and  this  under  ex- 
traordinary difficulties,  owing  to  the  mount- 
ainous character  of  the  country.  The  trade 
of  Spain  with  the  different  maritime  states 
of  Europe  has  doubled  in  the  last  six  years, 
owing  altogether  to  the  vast  network  of 
railways  which  now  exist  here.  A  few 
years  ago  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Toledo 
was  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom.  French 
energy  and  French  capital  have  nearly  done 
it  ail:  witness  the  sublime  skill  and  en- 
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ergy  demonstrated  in  the  construction  of 
the  Chemin  defer  du  Nord  from  Bayonne  to 
Madrid,  which  is  nearly  finished,  and  nu- 
merous others  of  equal  extent.  Spain  is 
destined  again  to  be  a  great  and  powerful 
country;  and  if  England  does  accuse  the 
founder  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  with 
stealing  all  the  silver  images  and  plate, 
we  know  the  French  have  sent  it  all  back, 
and  more  too,  in  five  franc  pieces,  as  that 
ia  the  only  silver  coin  one  meets  in  travel- 
ing through  the  country. 

Money. — Accounts  in  Spain  are  kept  in 
reals,  duras,  and  onzas.  The  coins  are: 
Coppery  1  ochavo=$  cent;  1  cuarto=l 
cent;  dos  cuartos— 2  cents.  Silver  coins, 
real =5  cents ;  dos  reals =10  cents ;  peseta 
=20  cents;  medio  duro =60  cents;  duro 
=fl.  Gold  coins,  duro =$1 ;  dos  dure*  = 
$2;  doblon=$4;  media  onza =$8;  onza 
—$16.  There  is  also  the  Isabelino=5 
duros=$5.  The  onza  loses  much  by  a 
process  of  sweating,  and  should  be  only 
taken  from  responsible  people.  Carry 
plenty  of  small  change,  as  dos  real  pieces 
are  often  as  good  as  pesetas. 

If  carrying  your  money  with  you  in- 
stead of  using  bankers'  letters,  the  five 
franc  piece  is  the  best  you  can  take.  Na- 
poleons of  course  are  well  known,  and  pass 
current  at  all  the  hotels. 

The  following  is  the  principal  route 
through  Spain,  and  the  one  generally  tak- 
en by  all  travelers,  diverging  occasionally 
to  make  side  excursions  or  to  gratify  some 
particular  desire.  Should  the  order  in 
which  we  describe  the  different  places  not 
accord  with  the  traveler's  plan,  or  with  the 
way  in  which  he  enters  or  leaves  Spain, 
of  course  he  can  find  the  places  in  the  in- 
dex, and  make  his  own  route.  We  would 
advise,  however,  the  following  to  be  adopt- 
ed: 

From  Paris  to  Bayonne  (see  Routes  3, 
4,  and  5).  From  Bayonne  to  St.  Sebas- 
tian, Vittoria,  Burgos,  Valladolid,  Madrid, 
where,  after  making  excursions  to  the  Es- 
curial,  Segovia,  and  Avila,  we  proceed 
south  via  Aranjuez,  Toledo,  Bailen,  Cor- 
dova, Seville,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  an  excur- 
sion to  Tangiers,  in  Africa.  From  Gibral- 
tar to  Malaga,  Granada,  Alcazar  de  St. 
Juan,  Alicante,  Valencia,  Barcelona,  Sara- 
gossa,  Pamplona,  to  Bayonne;  or  from 
Barcelona  to  Paris  via  Nimes.  Perhaps 
this  would  be  the  most  desirable  route  to 
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return,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  Roman 
ruins  at  Nimes  and  visiting  the  Pont  du 
Gard,  a  celebrated  Roman  aqueduct  eleven 
miles  from  Nimes. 

The  roads  of  Spain  are  very  poor,  with 
the  exception  of  those  over  which  we  take 
the  traveler ;  but  the  diligences  are  very 
good,  and  make  excellent  time.  Bandits 
have  entirely  disappeared,  the  principal 
roads  being  protected  by  the  uguardias 
dvilee,"  the  gendarme  of  Spain. 

Time  from  Paris  to  Bayonne,  20  hours; 
fare,  1st  class,  87  fr.  40  c. ;  2d  class,  66  fr. 

From  Bayonne  to  Madrid  via  Burgos. 
Fare,  in  ber&ne,  700  reals =$86  80;  in  in- 
terior, 600  reals ;  in  rotonda,  500  reals ;  and 
coupe,  400.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  coupe 
is  the  cheapest  place  in  the  diligence ;  but 
it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  coupe 
of  the  French,  which  is  the  best  place,  and 
in  the  Spanish  diligence  is  called  the  ber- 
lini.  The  coupo  is  where  the  driver  sits, 
immediately  over  the  berlini,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  French  imperiale.  The  fare 
via  Pamplona  and  Saragoesa  is  about  the 
same.  The  fare  over  all  these  roads  to 
subject  to  great  changes,  oftentimes  vary- 
ing thirty  per  cent,  during  the  same  year. 
Unless  the  traveler  intends  making  a  long 
tour,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  any 
stop  at  the  towns  we  mention  before  com- 
ing to  Burgos.  The  diligence  leaves  every 
day  for  Madrid.  Be  particular,  if  yon  do 
not  purchase  a  through  ticket  at  Paris,  to 
take  the  line  of  diligence  "special*:"  ia 
connection  with  the  Chemin  de  fer  da 
Nord.  There  axe  some  other  lines,  and 
great  humbugs  they  are  generally,  getting 
you  in  after  the  trains  have  started.  The 
following  is  the  arrangement  for  this  (ISO) 
year.  From  Bayonne  to  Olazagoitia  by- 
diligence  in  10  hours;  from  thence  by  rail 
to  San  Chidrian  in  11  hours ;  from  thence 
by  diligence  to  Villalba  in  6  hours;  front 
thence  by  rail  to  Madrid  in  1  hour. 

Should  you  wish  to  proceed  to  Madrid 
via  Santander,  take  the  steamer  from  Bay- 
onne to  that  place ;  from  thence  to  Barcena 
by  rail  in  2£  hours ;  from  thence  to  Reino- 
sa  by  diligence  in  2}  hours;  from  thence 
to  Alar  del  Rey  by  rail  in  1  hour;  from 
thence  to  San  Chidrian  by  rail  in  6  hours; 
thence  as  above. 

After  passing  the  French  town  cf  Sam* 
Jean  de  Luz,  which  contains  12,500  inhab- 
itants, and  is  noted  for  being  the  place 
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chosen  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  17th  century, 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  his  marriage 
with  the  Infante  Maria  Therese  of  Aus- 
tria, daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  king  of  Spain, 
we  arrive  at  Behobia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  River  Bidassoa,  -where  your  passports 
are  examined  by  the  French,  this  being 
the  frontier  town,  and  where  both  pass- 
ports and  baggage  are  examined  entering 
France.  We  now  cross  the  bridge,  one 
end  of  which  is  guarded  by  Spanish  sol- 
diers and  the  other  by  French,  and  are  in 
Spain.  As  we  proceed  down  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bidassoa  toward  the  town  of  Trim, 
which  contains  4000  inhabitants,  notice  in 
the  river  the  small  island  De  la  Conference, 
so  called  from  the  numerous  conferences 
which  have  taken  place  at  different  times 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  sover- 
eigns. Here  Louis  XI.  met  Henry  IV.  of 
Castile.  It  is  related  that  the  Spaniards 
mocked  the  French  on  account  of  their  poor 
costume,  and  that  the  French  laughed  at 
the  exaggerated  magnificence  of  the  Cas- 
tilian  nobles.  Here,  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  Francis  I.  of  France  was  exchanged 
for  his  two  sons,  who  were  sent  to  Spain  as 
hostages  for  their  father ;  and  in  1615  the 
respective  embassadors  of  France  and  Spain 
exchanged  the  two  betrothed  maids,  Isa- 
bella, daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  king  of 
France,  affianced  to  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
and  Anne  of  Austria,  sister  of  Philip,  af- 
fianced to  Louis  XIII.  But  the  most  im- 
portant event,  and  one  that  was  celebrated 
with  extraordinary  splendor,  was  the  con- 
ference held  here  in  1659  between  Cardinal 
Mazarin  and  Louis  de  Haro,  minister  of 
Philip  IV.,  to  arrange  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  regulate  the  nuptials  of  the 
Infanta  of  Spain  and  Louis  XIV.  It  was 
daring  the  preparation  for  this  ceremony 
that  Velasquez,  the  celebrated  Spanish 
painter,  who  was  present,  assisting  in  the 
decoration  of  the  pavilion,  caught  a  fever, 
which  carried  him  to  an  untimely  grave. 

St.  Sebastian  is  a  strongly  fortified  port, 
containing  12,500  inhabitants.  Hotel,  Pa- 
rador  Heal.  It  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  strong  castle,  which  renders 
it  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  North- 
ern Spain.  The  present  town  is  entirely 
modern,  the  former  one  having  been  re- 
duced to  ashes  by  the  English  allies  of 
Spain  in  1813,  (?)  the  whole  history  of 
which  will  forever  remain  a  burning  dis- 


grace both  to  Wellington  and  the  English 
nation;  and  the  public  journals  of  En- 
gland, which  falsely  stigmatize  the  Amer- 
icans as  bloodthirsty,  had  better  turn  back 
and  examine  a  page  in  their  own  history. 
We  never  treated  our  enemies  as  they  treat- 
ed their  allies.  Napoleon,  writing  on  the 
subject,  says:  "Let  Anglais  comtnelent  des 
horreurs  dont  la  annates  de  la  guerre  offrent 
peu  (Ttxemplet,  et  dont  cette  nation  babbare 
etait  settle  capable  dans  un  siede  de  civiHs,  .- 
Hon:1 

For  five  years  the  French  were  masters 
of  St.  Sebastian,  when,  on  the  28th  of  June, 
1818,  the  English  troops  under  General 
Graham  took  the  place  by  storm.  The  cit- 
izens received  with  lively  demonstrations 
of  joy  this  self-styled  army  of  liberation, 
and  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  es- 
caped for  the  purpose  of  arranging  them- 
selves in  the  ranks  of  their  allies.  From 
the  23d  to  the  29th  of  July,  the  English 
and  Portuguese  batteries  destroyed  sixfy- 
tbree  houses  in  the  town,  notwithstanding 
the  wishes  of  the  citizens  for  the  triumph 
of  their  allies ;  and  when  the  last  assault 
was  made,  and  the  city  taken,  they  received 
the  English  with  open  arms.  Their  con- 
fidence, however,  was  destined  to  be  most 
shamefully  imposed  upon.  The  French  in 
the  mean  time  intrenched  themselves  quiet- 
ly in  the  citadel,  while  the  English  put  the 
town  to  fire  and  sword.  The  soldiers,  un- 
restrained by  their  officers,  pillaged  the 
houses,  massacred  the  inhabitants,  outraged 
the  wife  under  the  eyes  of  her  husband, 
and  the  daughter  under  the  eyes  of  her 
mother.  The  manifest,  published  after  the 
siege  by  the  inhabitants,  signalized  acts 
of  the  most  atrocious  barbarism.  At  last 
fire  came  to  crown  these  frightful  scenes. 
In  the  evening  the  English  and  Portuguese 
soldiers  set  fire  to  some  of  the  houses  in  the 
principal  street,  and  danced  by  the  light  of 
the  flames ;  it  was  in  vain  that  the  inhab- 
itants requested  permission  to  extinguish 
the  fire— Mm  was  a  useless  request ;  but  a 
derisive  order  was  given  to  this  effect. 
The  firemen  who  offered  to  extinguish  the 
flames  were  obliged,  instead  of  doing  this, 
to  point  out  houses  where  the  pillage  would 
be  more  lucrative,  and  then  to  fly  for  their 
lives.  Thus,  while  the  city  was  burning 
on  one  side,  violation  and  murder  were 
being  enacted  on  the  other.  Durinc  the 
night  the  gates  of  St.  Sebastian  were  shu^ 
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bat  in  the  morning  the  remainder  of  the 
population  were  permitted  to  retire  from 
the  city.  A  crowd  absolutely  without  re- 
sources, women  entirely  naked,  old  men 
covered  with  wounds,  fled  to  the  mountains, 
where  a  great  number  perished.  Some 
persons  remained,  hoping  that  after  the 
first  thirst  for  plunder  was  appeased  they 
could  save  the  remainder  of  their  fortune. 
But  the  fire  still  continued ;  and  when  the 
soldiers  could  find  nothing  more  to  satisfy 
themselves,  they  discovered  that  the  rag- 
ing flames  might  still  be  increased.  They 
again  had  recourse  to  their  incendiary  car- 
tridges, and  the  fire  spread  with  frightful 
activity.  In  a  short  time  the  city  was  en- 
tirely in  ruins.  Only  thirty-six  houses  re- 
mained, besides  two  churches,  which  served 
as  hospitals.  Books,  public  and  private  reg- 
isters, civil  and  ecclesiastical  records,  all 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  immediate 
loss  «waa  estimated  at  100,000,000  reals. 
Twenty-four  days  after  the  assault  the  En- 
glish and  the  Portuguese  soldiers  returned, 
and  searched  among  the  ashes  for  objects 
of  less  value.  During  all  this  time  there 
was  not  a  single  effort  made  on  the  part  of 
tho  officers  to  check  their  shameful  out- 
rages. The  fire  and  the  plunder  of  St.  Se- 
bastian left  more  than  500  families  without 
a  home,  without  bread,  and  nearly  without 
clothing.  Four  months  after  nearly  a  third 
of  the  population  had  perished  from  hun- 
ger. The  civil  authorities,  who  retired  to 
Zubieta  after  having  made  a  statement 
of  their  grievances,  demanded  temporary 
succor  and  an  indemnity  for  their  losses,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  afflicted  inhabitants. 
In  vain  they  addressed  themselves  to  Wel- 
lington, to  the  regency  of  Spain,  and  to 
the  national  Congress :  they  were  refused 
succor  by  all.  They  then  published  the 
manifest,  and  the  correspondences  from 
which  we  have  drawn  these  details.  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  St.  Sebastian  was 
destroyed  on  the  18th  of  August,  1818,  by 
its  own  allies,  and  that  its  ruin  was  pre- 
meditated. The  responsibility  of  this  de- 
struction evidently  falls  entirely  on  the 
heads  of  the  generals  who  led  the  besieging 
army.  What  motive  could  they  have  had 
for  conduct  as  strange  as  it  was  odious  ? 
St.  Sebastian  was  the  chief  town  of  one  of 
tiie  Basque  provinces,  where  industry  and 
commerce  were  always  held  ia  high  es- 
teom ;  it  was  the  seat  of  rich  companies, 
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which  traded  largely  with  Hie  Spanish  eaW 
onies.  The  return  of  peace  went  to  revive 
the  active  commerce  with  France,  whose 
geographical  position  rendered  that  coav 
merce  inevitable.  It  was  for  f&* ,  no  doubt, 
that  St.  Sebastian  was  ordained  to  perish. 
The  Count  of  Sereno  says,  in  his  History 
of  Spam,  "  The  soul  shudders  and  saddens 
at  the  remembrance  of  a  scene  as  lamenta- 
ble as  it  is  tragic  It  was  certainly  not 
provocated;  the  peaeeful  inhabitants  went 
out  to  meet  with  open  arms  those  whom 
they  considered  as  their  liberators,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  insults,  injuries,  and  great 
injustice.  What  dishonor  and  what  atro- 
city I  ftuin  and  devastation,  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  believe  the  work  of  sol- 
diers of  an  allied  European  and  civilised 
nation,  but  rather  the  act  of  folly  of  enraged 
enemies  or  African  savages." 

Travelers  should  (if  they  have  time,  say 
forty  minutes)  make  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Orgullo:  the  view  ia  most  magnificent, and 
will  well  repay  the  time  spent;  commence 
the  ascent  of  the  hill  at  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria,  which  is  the  principal  one  in  the 
place. 

After  passing  the  town  of  Venjara*  with 
nothing  to  see,  we  arrive  at  Vttiorioy  which 
contains  12,000  inhabitants.  Hotels,  Pa- 
rador  Nuevo  and  de  Potior  The  town  ia 
very  pretty  from  the  distance,  but  contains 
little  of  importance  to  detain  the  traveler. 
Living  is  cheap,  fruits  in  abundance*  and 
climate  temperate.  The  alamedas  are  very 
beautiful,  lined  with  lovely  shade-trees, 
under  which  the  lower  class  of  **-»*? «*-y 
meet  and  dance.  The  principal  ehnsdns 
are  San  Vincente  and  San  Miguel.  The 
town  is  divided  into  old  and  new ;  the  lat- 
ter is  very  beautiful. 

Vittoria  is  mostly  known  by  the  victory 
obtained  by  Wellington  over  the  French, 
who  were  commanded  by  Joseph  Bonaparte 
and  Marshal  Jourdan,  in  1818.  This  waa 
one  of  the  last  of  the  many  victories  ob- 
tained by  Wellington  during  the  Peninsu- 
lar war.  The  French  lost  all  their  bag- 
gage, artillery,  and  ammunition. 

Vittoria  is  one  of  the  principal  entrepots 
for  the  trade  between  Navarre  and  old 
Castile,  and  the  ports  of  St.  Sebastian  and 
Bilboa. 

Burgos  is  one  of  the  most  famous  cities 
of  old  Castile,  and  formerly  the  residence 
of  their  counts  and  kings.     It  declined, 
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however,  vsry  much  in  importance,  and 
now  numbers  hardly  13,000  inhabitants. 
Hotel,  Fonda  de  la  Rnfaela.  It  is  situated 
on  the  railroad  direct  from  Madrid  to  Bay- 
onne,  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Arlanzon. 
It  is  famous  in  Spanish  history  as  the  birth- 
place  of  the  Cid,  whose  castle  stood  a  row 
miles  distant  from  ite  gates. 

"Mighty  victor,  never  vanquished, 

Bulwark  of  our  native  land ; 
Shield  of  Spain,  her  boast  and  glory, 

Knight  of  the  far-dreaded  brand ; 
'Venging  scourge  of  Moors  and  traitors, 

Mighty  thunderbolt  of  war, 
Mirror  bright  of  chivalry, 

Buy  my  Cid  Campeador." 

Every  Spanish  bosom  thrills  with  emotion 
when  he  hears  recounted  the  deeds  of  the 
brave  Rodrigo  of  Bivar,  the  national  cham- 
pion of  Spain. 

The  town  abounds  in  churches  and  con- 
vents, and  possesses  a  magnificent  Cathe- 
dral, which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain. 
It  contains  numerous  splendid  monuments, 
prominent  among  which  are  those  con- 
tained in  the  Chapel  del  Condestable,  the 
burial-place  of  the  Velasco  family.  The 
statues  of  San  Jeronimo  and  San  Sebastian 
are  very  fine.  There  are  also  several  fine 
paintings  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  others ; 
also  *  miracle-working  image,  "El  Cristo 
de  Burgos."  It  was  first  discovered  steer- 
ing itself  up  the  current  of  the  river.  It 
was  placed  in  the  St.  Augustine  convent, 
where  it  worked  numerous  miracles,  sweat- 
ing on  Fridays,  etc. 

The  different  chapels  of  the  cathedral 
merit  especial  attention.  The  Capilla  real 
Ss  the  high  altar,  where  several  members 
of  the  royal  house  of  Castile  repose.  One 
of  the  most  elegant  models  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Luis  de 
Actrfta  y  Osorio,  situated  m  one  of  the  side 
chapels  (Santa  Ana).  The  high  altar  is 
of  the  most  perfect  Gothic ;  the  retablo  rep- 
resents the  meeting  of  St.  Joachim  with  St. 
Ana,  the  parents  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
chapel  de  Santiago  is  the  ecclesiastical  chap- 
el of  the  cathedral,  and  contains  the  tombs 
of  numerous  archbishops.  In  the  chapel  of 
San  Enrique,  the  bronze  and  marble  monu- 
ment of  the  founder  is  the  leading  feature. 
The  CapiUa  de  la  Vtdtadon  contains  six  fine 
paintings  representing  the  Life  of  Christ ; 
also  one  representing  our  Lady  of  Oca 
seated  on  a  throne,  holding  the  infant  Je- 
sus.   La  CapiUa  de  la  Presentation  contains 


a  Holy  Family  by  Michael  Angelo.  The 
Sacristie,  in  addition  to  the  celebrated  paint- 
ing of  Christ  of  Burgos,  contains  the  por- 
traits of  all  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
Burgos,  from  St.  James  the  Elder  to  Igna- 
cio  Ribes,  who  died  in  1840.  The  Soli* 
CapittUaire  is  noticed  with  considerable  in- 
terest on  account  of  an  old  box  which  is 
affixed  to  the  wall,  called  the  Co/re  del  Cid, 
of  which  a  story  is  told  of  the  Cid,  that, 
being  in  want  of  money  to  carry  on  the 
war,  he  filled  this  chest  with  sand  and 
stones,  and  representing  to  some  rich  Jews 
that  it  contained  gold  and  jewels,  but  that 
he  did  not  wish  it  opened,  he  succeeded  on 
this  security  in  raising  the  desired  loan, 
which  he  afterward  repaid  with  interest. 

After  leaving  the  church,  ascend  the  hill 
to  visit  the  church  of  Santa  Agueda,  in 
which  the  Cid  compelled  King  Alphonso 
VI.  to  swear  that  he  had  no  hand  in  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Don  Sancho,  who 
was  killed  at  Zamorra.  The  Cid  made 
him  repeat  the  oath  three  times,  which  so 
irritated  the  king  that  he  there  swore  to  be 
revenged.  After  visiting  this  church,  as- 
cend the  bill  to  the  triumphal  arch  erected 
by  Philip  II.  to  Fernan  Gonzales.  Ob- 
serve the  pillars  which  mark  the  house  of 
the  Cid^prhose  ashes  are  now  preserved  in 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  having  been  removed 
from  the  monastery  of  San  Pedro  de  Car- 
dena  in  1842.  They  are  preserved  in  a 
wooden  coffin  in  a  small  oratory,  which 
will  be  shown  by  the  sacristan.  Among 
the  churches  of  Burgos  most  worthy  of  no- 
tice are  those  of  San  Esteban  and  San  Nio- 
oh$.  One  of  the  finest  bronze  statues  in 
Spain  is  in  Burgos :  it  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Charles  III. 

Everyone  visiting  Burgos  should  devote 
a  day  to  an  excursion  to  the  Cariuja  de 
Mirafiorts  and  the  tomb  of  the  Cid.  The 
convent  of  Miraflores,  two  miles  from  Bur- 
gos, was  erected  by  Juan  II.  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  is  consid- 
ered, for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
built  (a  royal  tomb),  superior  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  When  Philip  II. 
saw  it,  he  exclaimed, ( *  We  have  done  noth- 
ing at  the  Eecorial."  The  sculpture  of 
the  tomb  of  Juan  II.,  his  second  wife,  Isa- 
bella, and  his  Bon,  Alonzo,  is  unsurpassed 
in  delicacy  of  finish  and  minuteness  of  de- 
tail. The  royal  effigies  are  most  exqui- 
site, while  the  execution  of  the  figures  of 
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the  saints  and  apostles  are  beyond  concep- 
tion. Five  miles  from  the  convent  the 
monastery  of  San  Pedro  de  Cardena  ap- 
pears. The  interest  in  visiting  this  place 
is  considerably  lessened  since  the  removal 
of  the  remains  of  the  Cid.  This  celebra- 
ted Spanish  hero,  Don  Rodrigo  Roy  Diaz 
de  Bavar,  was  born  in  Burgos  in  1040,  of  a 
noble  family ;  he  was  knighted  by  Ferdi- 
nand I.  at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  ob- 
tained great  influence  over  the  Castilian 
soldiers  at  a  very  early  age.  lie  was  con- 
sidered the  greatest  champion  of  Christen- 
dom. His  deeds  have  been  recorded  by 
numerous  writers,  both  Spanish  and  Moor- 
ish, in  both  prose  and  verse,  and  have  con- 
stituted the  real  reading  of  the  Spanish 
people  for  eight  centuries.  He  was  ban- 
ished from  the  court  of  Alphonso  V I.,  which 
monarch  he  compelled  to  take  a  solemn 
oath  that  he  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  murderers  of  his  predecessor  and 
brother,  Sancho  IT.  In  the  mean  time  Cas- 
tile was  invaded  by  the  Moors,  when  Don 
Rodrigo,  at  the  head  of  his  volunteers,  drove 
them  from  the  territory,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  king  imposed  a  tribute  on  them. 
He  was  recalled  to  the  court,  again  dis- 
graced, and  again  serving  his  monarch, 
driving  the  Moors  from  Valencia,  jpd  there 
establishing  a  government.  He  there  mar- 
ried Dona  Ximena,  so  celebrated  for  her 
conjugal  tenderness.  The  name  of  Cid 
was  given  him  by  the  Moors  after  a  battle 
in  which  he  conquered  live  allied  kings. 
He  was  mostly  called  Cid  Campeador, 
which  means  Lord  and  Champion.  He 
died  at  Valencia  in  1099,  and  was  brought 
to  Burgos  seated  on  his  favorite  steed. 
The  different  members  of  the  Cid's  family 
now  lie  here.  His  bones  have  made  nu- 
merous changes  since  they  first  were  seat- 
ed on  a  throne,  when  he  knocked  a  Jew 
down  with  his  brand  who  had  dared  to 
pluck  the  dead  lion  by  the  beard,  up  to  their 
late  removal  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

The  following  is  the  style  of  ballad  much 
in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  by  which  the 
memory  of  the  great  champion  of  Spain, 
the  friend  of  St.  James  and  the  extinguish- 
er of  the  Moors,  is  kept  alive : 

uThe  Cid  rode  through  the  horse-shoe  gate, 
Omega-shaped  it  stood. 
A  symbol  of  the  moon  that  waned  before  the 

Christian  rood. 
lie  was  all  *Tic:ithcd  In  golden  mail,  his  cloak 
wait  white  ns  shroud ; 
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His  visor  down,  his  sword  unsheathed,  < 

still  be  rode  and  proud : 
And  over  all  the  spears  and  blades,  east,  west, 

and  south,  and  north, 
The  Cid's  broad  flag  like  aonaet  spread,  wild 

flaming  fiercely  forth. 
The  rice-field.-!,  where  the  tufted  stalks  grew 

green  round  tepid  pooh*, 
Were  trodden  red  by  flying  crowds  of  unbe- 
lieving fools. 
The  bright  canals,  that  girt  the  town  aa  with 

a  silver  net, 
Were  scarlet  with  the  slain  Moors*  blood— the 

melons  purple  wet. 
At  every  water-wheel  and  mill  a  dying  man 

was  found — 
His  cloven  head  leant  back  against  the  red  jar's 

knotted  round. 
The  mulberry-trees  were  strung  with  Hoots, 

as  carob-twig*  with  fruit: 
The  dying  struggled  on  the  boughs — the  dying 

at  the  root 
With  dripping  sword,  and  hone  all  sweat,  he 

rode  into  the  town, 
The  black  gore  from  his  plume  and  flag 

raining  hotly  down. 
His  mace  was  bent,  his  banner  rent,  his 

beaten  in, 
The  blood-spots  on  his  mail  were  thick  aa  spots 

on  leopard's  skin. 
And  after  came  the  hostages,  the  ransomed, 

and  the  dead, 
The  cloven  Moors  in  wagons  piled — the  body 

or  the  bead ; 
And  heaps   of  armor,  golden-chained,  gay 

plumes  and  broken  flags, 
Piled  up  as  in  the  tanner's  yard  the  heaps  of 

beggars*  rags. 
The  stately  camels,  golden-trapped,  each  sil- 
ver-white as  milk, 
High  laden  with  the  aloes'  wood,  sweet  amher- 

gris,  and  silk ; 
Rich  Indian  camphor,  marten-skins  from  Kho- 

rasan  the  fair; 
Ten  piles  of  silver  ingots,  each  a  saltan**  triple 

share; 
Great  bales  of  orange  saffron-weed,  and  crys- 
tal diamond  clear ; 
Large  Beja  rubies,  fiery  red— such  stones  the 

emirs  wear : 
Last  came  the  shekels  and  the  ban  In  leather 

bags  sealed  red. 
And  then  black  slaves  with  Jars  of  goal  open 

each  woolly  head. 

•  •  •  •  • 

His  beard  was  like  a  horse's  mane,  his  shield 

was  varnished  red 
With  Moorish  blood  his  rider-king  that  creel 

day  had  shed ; 
All  crimson  shone  his  suit  of  mall,  all  fiery 

shone  his  sword, 
His  breastplate-steel  was  hewn  across,  Ida  hat- 

Ue-az  was  flawed." 

This  is  a  description  of  a  battle  fought 
seven  years  after  the  Cid's  death.  It  oc- 
curred in  this  wise.  For  seven  yean  the 
embalmed  body  of  the  champion  remained 
seated  in  a  carved  chair  in  the  Cathedral 
ofBnrgos.  In  the  mean  time  the  CastilUas 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  Moors,  the  latter 
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being  victorious  in  nearly  every  battle. 
They  finally  had  recourse  to  the  dead  Cid, 
and,  strapping  him  on  horseback,  dressed 
in  his  full  armor,  he  was  ridden  out  to  at- 
tack the  Moors.  The  rout  was  decisive, 
and  the  carnage  fearful. 

Vailadolid,  the  former  capital  of  Spain,  is 
finely  situated  on  the  loft  bank  of  the  Pi- 
suerga,  at  the  confluence  of  this  river  with 
the  Esgueva.  It  contains  20,000  inhabit- 
ants; in  former  times  the  number  was 
over  60,000.  Principal  hotel  Parador  de  lot 
D&gencku.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  for- 
mer kingdom  of  Leon,  afterward  included 
in  Castile,  and  was  made  the  capital  of 
Spain  by  Philip  II.,  who  was  born  here ; 
an  honor  that  his  successor,  Philip  III.,  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  revive  for  it.  The 
court  having  been  once  removed  to  Madrid, 
-  it  was  found  difficult  to  supplant  the  influ- 
ences which  had  grown  around  it.  '  Thus 
a  rich  and  fertile  country,  abounding  in 
every  production  of  nature,  was  abandoned 
for  a  dry,  arid,  and  woodless  plain,  desti- 
tute of  every  thing  that  tends  to  make  a 
city  rich  and  prosperous. 

Vailadolid  declined  rapidly  from  its  an- 
cient importance ;  and  what  the  foreign  foe 
and  allies  of  the  Spaniards  spared,  civil 
war  has  destroyed.  It  still  contains  one 
of  the  finest  universities  in  Spain,  founded 
by  Alonzo  XI.  in  the  14th  century ;  also 
an  academy  of  fine  arts,  a  museum,  a  royal 
palace,  theatre,  and  public  library.  Vai- 
ladolid is  celebrated  for  being  the  birth- 
place of  Philip  II.,  and  the  place  where 
Columbus  breathed  his  last.  The  Museum 
is  the  principal  object  of  attraction,  and 
contains  some  fine  pictures,  sculptures,  and 
a  good  library. 

The  sculptures  of  Hernandez,  Berru- 
fruete,  and  Juan  de  Luni  are  some  of  the 
finest  in  Spain.  The  palace  and  cathedral 
must  also  be  visited.  Notice,  in  the  last, 
the  silver  custodia ;  also  the  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion.  Some  of  the  chapels  are  very 
fine.  Visit  the  churches  of  Magdalena,  San 
Lorenzo,  and  San  Miguel. 

An  excursion  might  be  made  from  Vai- 
ladolid to  Salamanca,  distance  22  miles. 
It  contains  but  15,000  inhabitants.  Ho- 
tels Parador  de  las  DiUgenciae  and  Lob 
■Ton*.  This  once  celebrated  city  stands 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tormes,  an  affluent  of 
the  Donro.  It  is  now  a  silent,  gloomy 
town,  and  the  days  of  its  collegiate  glory, 
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when  it  ranked  second  among  the  four 
great  universities  of  Europe,  have  long 
since  passed.  It  was  in  the  14th  century, 
when  Paris,  Salamanca,  Oxford,  and  Bo- 
logna stood  first  in  the  ranks  of  educational 
institutions,  that  Salamanca  became  so  re- 
nowned for  scholastic  philosophy,  when 
ten  thousand  students  wandered  through 
its  halls.  Its  splendid  cathedral,  its  glo- 
rious old  churches  and  crumbling  convents, 
although  deserted  and  melancholy,  make 
it  a  place  of  much  importance  to  visit. 
Salamanca  is  noted  in  modern  history  for 
the  great  battle  fought  between  the  French 
under  Marshal  Marmont  and  the  English 
under  Wellington  in  1812.  The  French 
were  defeated  with  great  loss.  The  En- 
glish had  much  the  larger  force, 

Madrid,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy, is  situated  in  the  centre  of  an  arid 
plain.  It  is  the  most  elevated  of  all  the 
other  capitals  of  Europe,  being  about  2200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  pres- 
ent population  amounts  to  280,000.  The 
principal  hotels  are  the  Penineular—yrhich 
is  located  in  a  fine  old  palace  in  the  Catta 
de  AlcalOj  the  finest  street  in  Madrid ;  the 
table  is  first-rate  for  Spain ;  the  proprietor 
speaks  English  and  is  a  gentleman — and 
the  Fonda  de  lot  Principet,  situated  in  the 
Puerto  del  Sal,  an  open  space  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  where  all  the  principal  streets 
meet.  The  prices  in  Madrid  are  about  tho 
same  as  in  the  United  States,  perhaps  a 
shade  less.  The  hotels  in  Spain  charge 
"  so  much  per  day." 

The  climate  of  Madrid  was  in  former 
times  considered  good ;  it  was  on  this  ac- 
count that  Philip  II.  decided  to  give  it  the 
preference  among  its  illustrious  rivals  when 
he  was  choosing  the  capital  of  Spain.  But 
it  has  changed  since,  being  now  extremely 
dangerous  for  delicate  persons,  especially 
those  of  nervous  temperament.  Madrid  is 
said  by  some  to  have  but  two  seasons :  "  9 
mois  d'hiver  et  8  mois  d'enfer."  The 
spring  is  temperate  and  often  rainy;  the 
anmmer  insnpportably  hot;  and  the  au- 
tumn, until  the  month  of  November,  dry 
and  pleasant.  The  air  which  blows  from 
the  Guadarrama  is  very  subtle  and  pene- 
trating, and  irritates  the  nerves  dreadfully ; 
and  if  you  are  not  careful  and  wrap  your- 
self up  well,  covering  your  mouth,  you  run 
the  risk  of  catching  a  terrible  disease,  which 
hurries  you  into  the  next  world  in  a  very 
short  time. 
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The  absence  of  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
Madrid  is  doubtless  one  of  the  real  causes 
of  the  severity  of  the  climate.  There  is 
nothing  in  winter  to  preserve  the  city  from 
the  sharp  north  wind,  and  in  summer  to 
shade  it  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  Spaniards,  however,  are  reconciling 
themselves  by  degrees  to  the  trees,  which 
for  some  time  they  seemed  to  consider  as 
enemies,  and  they  are  continually  planting 
them,  so  that  Madrid  stands  in  a  fair  way 
of  regaining  its  original  climate.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Spaniards,  Madrid  was  founded 
a  few  centuries  after  the  deluge,  and  pre- 
ceded Borne  by  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  This  is  about  as  ridiculous  as  the 
statement  made  by  some  French  writers, 
that  it  was  founded  in  the  16th  century. 
Most  readers  of  Spanish  history  are  aware 
that  Madrid  was  captured  by  Aionzo  in 
1063.  Henry  III.  was  crowned  there  in 
1394.  His  successors,  Juan  II.,  Henry 
IV.,  and  the  Catholic  kings,  inhabited  the 
Alcazar,  and  fortified  it.  It  was  at  Mad- 
rid that  Charles  V.  received  the  news  of 
the  victory  of  Pavia.  It  was  to  Madrid 
that  Francis  I.  was  carried  prisoner ;  and 
at  Madrid  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
between  France  and  Spain.  During  the 
Middle  Ages,  Spain,  which  was  divided  into 
several  Mussulman  and  Christian  king- 
doms, had  quite  a  number  of  capitals — 
Toledo,  Cordova,  Seville,  Granada,  Leon, 
Burgos,  and  Saragossa.  These  capitals 
were  reduced  to  one  after  the  capture  of 
Granada.  The  Catholic  monarchs  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  had  not  yet  thought  of 
a  fixed  capital.  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  V.,  who  was  always  either  fight- 
ing or  traveling,  this  important  question 
was  not  decided  until  he  abdicated  the 
throne  in  favor  of  his  son,  Philip  II. ;  he, 
as  we  have  seen,  gave  the  preference  to 
Madrid,  from  a  political  motive,  that  none 
of  the  other  capitals  might  have  any  jeal- 
ousy in  the  matter,  and  that  all  Spain 
might  become  reconciled,  all  speak  the 
same  tongue — in  fact,  all  be  Spaniards. 
He  declared  its  court  to  be  the  only  one  in 
the  world.  The  subsequent  history  of 
Madrid  is  not  of  much  importance  until 
the  commencement  of  the  French  wars. 
It  was  entered  by  Murat  at  the  head  of 
the  French  forces  in  1808.  Two  months 
afterward  they  were  compelled  to  retire, 
the  Manolos  making  fearful  havoc  with 
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their  knives.  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  also 
compelled  to  fly  before  them.  In  the 
month  of  December  of  the  same  year  Na- 
poleon entered  the  city  in  person,  and  re- 
instated his  brother,  who  occupied  the 
throne  four  years,  up  to  1812,  at  which 
time  the  city  was  taken  by  the  English. 
In  1823  it  was  again  occupied  by  the 
French,  under  the  Due  d*  Angouleme. 

Of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Madrid 
a  recent  writer  says,  "  They  can  only  be 
learned  by  viewing  the  habits  of  the  mid- 
dle classes ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible for  a  stranger,  even  with  good 
introductions,  to  know  enough  of  the  aris- 
tocracy to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
their  domestic  habits,  owing,  we  believe, 
in  a  -great  measure,  to  the  general  pov- 
erty, which,  with  the  high  rate  of  living 
in  Madrid,  is  an  effectual  bar  to  hospi- 
tality.    Almost  all  families,  except  those 
in  the  very  highest  ranks,  live,  as  in  Paris 
and  Edinburgh,  in  stories  or  flats,  each 
story  being  a  distinct  house.     The  outer 
door,  which  is  of  enormous  strength,  has 
a  small  window  or  grating,  with  a  sliding 
shutter,  and  the  usual  salutation  from  the 
porter  when  one  rings  for  admittance, 
"Gentezdepaz" — people  of  peace — and  the 
door  in  ordinary  cases  is  opened.     This 
precaution  of  surveying  strangers  is,  per- 
haps, attributable  to  a  feeling  of  personal 
insecurity  consequent  on  bad  government 
and  religious   persecution.     A  suite   of 
apartments  usually  consists  of  a  largo, 
well-lighted,  and  respectably-furnished  sa- 
loon, with  a  recess  on  one  side,  in  which 
is  a  bed,  wholly  unconcealed  and  without 
curtains;  and  at  another  side  is  a  door 
leading  into  a  smaller  chamber,  similarly 
furnished  to  that  just  described.    The  la- 
dy's boudoir  is  always  handsomely  deco- 
rated ;  and  the  worst  rooms  in  an  estab- 
lishment are  invariably  the  library,  or 
study,  and  the  dining-room,  both  of  which 
are  small  and  wretchedly  furnished.     The 
apartments  are  always  kept  remarkably 
clean. 

"  The  manner  of  living  in  Madrid  is  some- 
what more  generous  than  in  the  northern 
provinces.  A  rich  soup  is  usually  added 
to  the  everlasting  oUa  or  cochido,  whkh 
is  much  better  made  and  more  highly  sea- 
soned than  in  the  rest  of  Spain ;  and  din- 
ner is  always  followed  by  cakes,  sweet- 
meats, and  fruits,  accompanied  by  a  mod- 
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erate  supply  of  Valdepenas  and  other  good 
native  wines.  The  inhabitants,  except  the 
tradespeople,  rise  late,  breakfast  on  choco- 
late between  10  and  11.  Lounging,  read- 
ing, or  a  stroll  to  the  cafes  (where,  howev- 
er, they  spend  nothing),  occupies  the  men ; 
dressing  and  visiting,  the  ladies,  till  din- 
ner (about  3) ;  alter  which  follows  the  sies- 
ta, a  season  of  almost  universal  repose  in 
Madrid.  The  shops  then  are  either  shut, 
or  a  curtain  drawn  before  the  door.  The 
shuttera  of  every  window  are  closed ; 
scarcely  a  respectable  person  is  seen  in 
tiie  streets ;  the  stall-keepers  spread  cloths 
over  their  wares  and  go  to  sleep ;  groups 
of  the  poor  and  idle  are  seen  stretched  in 
the  shade;  and  even  the  Galician  water- 
carriers,  seized  with  the  general  drowsi- 
ness, make  pillows  of  their  water-casks. 
The  siesta  over,  the  ladies  sit  in  the  bal- 
eonies,  and  the  gentlemen  smoke  their  ci- 
gars till  the  time  for  the  lounge  on  the 
Prado;  and  then  comes  the  (ertulia,  a  very 
pleasant  and  social  meeting  for  chit-chat 
and  music,  closing  the  day  of  Madrid. 
Dinner-parties  are  seldom  or  never  given, 
and  there  are  no  regular  parties  except 
balls,  and  those  not  frequent,  and  unac- 
companied by  any  refreshment  beyond 
aguafrtsca. 

"  The  best  national  manners  are  not,  like 
other  countries,  to  be  found  in  the  capital, 
where  every  thing  is  sacrificed  to  the  rage 
for  imitating  the  French  and  English,  a 
feature  which  distinguishes  the  Madrile- 
nos  from  all  other  Spaniards.  Morals  in 
all  classes,  especially  the  higher,  are  in 
the  most  degraded  state.  Veils,  indeed, 
are  thrown  aside,  and  serenades  are  rare, 
but  gallantry  and  intrigue  are  as  active 
as  ever.  The  men  think  little  of  their 
marriage  obligations,  and  pay  no  real  re- 
spect to  the  other  sex ;  the  women  make 
dress  and  show  the  business  of  their  lives, 
court  admiration,  and  are  willing  victims 
of  unprincipled  gallantry.  Infidelity  in 
married  women  is  perhaps  more  frequent 
than  in  any  of  the  towns  of  Italy.  Scarce- 
ly any  married  lady  is  without  her  corte- 
jo.  The  connection,  however,  if  not  less 
sensual,  is  more  lasting  than  in  Italy,  and 
intrigues  are  usually  carried  on  unknown 
to  the  husband,  who  is  generally  too  proud 
to  connive  at  his  wire's  dishonor.  Sexual 
immorality  is  also  common  among  the  low- 
er orders,  but  there  is  not  that  drunken- 


ness, brutality,  and  insolence  which  char- 
acterize the  canaille  of  Paris  and  London ; 
and  the  stranger  may  now  walk  about  the 
streets  in  any  part  of  Madrid  without  fear 
of  being  stabbed  or  plundered,  a  circum- 
stance attributable  more  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lower  orders  than  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  police,  which  certainly  de- 
serves no  eulogium." 

Madrid  is  well  supplied  with  excellent 
carriages  and  cabs,  there  being  stands  in 
all  the  principal  streets.  The  rates  are, 
"for  the  course,"  in  daytime,  4  reals =20 
cents ;  from  sunset  until  midnight,  6  reals 
=80  cents;  after  midnight,  8  reals =40 
cents.  By  the  hour,  daytime,  first  hour, 
8  reals;  every  hour  after,  6  reals:  from 
sunset  to  midnight,  first  hour,  10  reals; 
succeeding  hours,  8  reals :  after  midnight, 
first  hour,  14  reals ;  succeeding  hours,  12 
reals.  The  rates  for  two-horse  conveyan- 
ces average  about  thirty  per  cent,  more 
than  for  one. 

A  valet  de  place  will  be  necessary  in 
Madrid  to  arrange  about  getting  passes  to 
see  the  different  "sights,"  as  the  days  on 
which  they  may  be  seen  are  often  changed, 
or  the  time  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers, as  well  as  the  announcement  of 
bull-fights,  theatrical  entertainments,  and 
other  amusements. 

After  taking  a  stroll  into  the  Puerto  del 
Sol  and  Prado,  to  see  life  in  its  outdoor 
glory,  we  will  proceed  first  to  visit  the 
Royal  Palace,  an  immense  pile  of  build- 
ings, which  occupies,  with  its  gardens,  a 
space  of  nearly  eighty  acres.  It  forms  a 
square  of  470  feet  each  way  by  100  feet 
high,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  palaces  in  the  world.  It  was 
built  by  Philip  V.  The  ceilings  are  mag- 
nificently frescoed,  but  most  of  the  paint- 
ings that  formerly  adorned  the  walls  have 
been  removed  to  the  Museo.  It  is  rich  in 
statues  and  marbles.  The  throne-room  is 
really  gorgeous.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
some  four  years  since  several  of  the  fres- 
coes and  marbles  were  disfigured  by  En- 
glish travelers,  the  queen  has  been  com- 
pelled to  prohibit  visitors  to  Madrid  from 
entering  the  palace.  It  is  impossible  now 
to  obtain  admittance.  In  the  circular  gar- 
den stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  Philip 
IV.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  art  in  Europe.    The  ease  and 
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grace  with  which  he  sits  on  his  noble  war- 
horse  is  perfectly  enchanting.  He  was 
considered  the  best  horseman  in  Spain. 
The  bronze  was  cast  in  Florence  in  1640. 

Adjoining  the  palace  is  La  Real  Cockera, 
or  royal  coach-house  and  stables;  the  horses 
and  mules  are  very  fine.  The  coach-house 
contains  carriages  of  all  forms,  ages,  and 
colors,  125  in  number,  from  Queen  Joane's 
splendid  carved  carriage,  860  years  old, 
down  to  an  elegant  trotting  wagon  made 
by  Dubois  of  New  York.  The  state  car- 
riages, used  by  the  queen  when  she  opens 
the  Cortes,  are  very  elegant. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  palace  is  sit- 
uated La  Real  Armeria,  which  is  consid- 
ered the  most  interesting  armory  in  the 
world.  It  is  open  to  the  public  on  Tues- 
days and  Saturdays.  On  other  days  stran- 
gers will  be  admitted  on  presenting  their 
passports ;  a  fee  of  one  franc  is  then  ex- 
pected. This  splendid  collection  of  armor, 
swords,  shields,  and  precious  relics,  was  re- 
moved by  Philip  II.  from  Valladolid.  The 
armor  is  kept  clean  and  beautiful,  and  looks 
as  new  as  when  worn  by  Charles  V.,  Philip 
II.,  or  the  Great  Captain,  which  seems  to 
annoy  the  editor  of  Murray's  Hand-book, 
because  "we  don't  do  it  in  the  Tower,  you 
know."  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  is  placed, 
the  equestrian  armor,  the  chief  suits  being 
those  of  Charles  V.,  Philip  II.,  and  Philip 
III.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall  is  the 
effigy  of  St.  Ferdinand,  dressed  in  royal 
robes,  with  a  golden  crown  upon  his  head ; 
in  one  hand  he  holds  a  globe  surmounted 
by  a  cross,  in  the  other  a  sword.  This  fig- 
ure is  annually  borne  by  priests,  on  the 
29th  of  May,  to  the  chapel  of  the  royal  pal- 
ace, and  there  saluted  for  the  space  of  two 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  is  again 
deposited  in  the  armor}'. 

On  your  right,  as  you  enter  the  hall,  is 
placed  the  collection  of  guns,  most  of  which 
belonged  to  Charles  IV.  Some  of  them 
are  beautifully  inlaid  with  precious  stones ; 
notice  No.  2223  especially :  it  is  inlaid  with 
gold,  and  was  presented  to  his  u  dear  broth- 
er'* by  Napoleon  I. ;  the  name  "  Faton,  a 
Paris,"  is  lettered  on  it.  In  the  centre,  in 
front  as  you  enter,  notice  the  fine  equestrian 
armor,  No.  2528,  of  Charles  V. ;  also  2398, 
of  Philip  II.  Between  these  two  is  placed 
the  steel  writing-desk  of  Charles  V.,  re- 
moved by  the  present  queen  from  the  Esco- 
rial.  2521,  a  beautiful  casque  formerly  be- 
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longing  to  Francis  I.,  king  of  France :  the 
fleurs  de  lis  are  exquisitely  carved ;  2410, 
a  fine  equestrian  armor  of  Charles  V.,the 
same  he  wore  on  entering  Tunis ;  No.  2408 
was  his  camp-chair ;  No.  232 1 ,  another  suit 
of  equestrian  armor  which  he  formerly 
wore :  the  horse  is  exquisitely  carved  by 
Perez ;  No.  1776  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
sword  of  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  forces  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  at  the  battle  of  Pa  via: 
Marat  carried  off  the  original  to  Paris ;  No. 
2855  is  a  splendid  gold  and  steel  armor  for- 
merly worn  by  Christopher  Columbus; 
2397  is  a  bronze  double-barreled  breech- 
loading  cannon.  Murray's  Hand-book  for 
Spain  would  call  it  the  "anticipation"  of 
the  Armstrong  gun,  as  the  editor  says 
"  Velasquez's  style  is  the  anticipation  of 
Landseers. "  (?)  The  painters  of  any  other 
than  those  of  the  English  nation  would  be 
called  imitators.  Here,  also,  will  be  point- 
ed out  the  suit  of  armor  worn  by  Isabella 
the  Catholic  at  the  siege  of  Granada.  No, 
2429  is  the  camp-bed  of  Charles  V. ;  No, 
2419,  a  complete  suit  of  splendid  armor,  pre- 
sented to  Philip  II.  by  Don  Manuel  of  Por- 
tugal ;  also  an  exquisite  collar  (gold,  silver, 
and  steel),  No.  2370,  belonging  to  the  same 
monarch.  A  day  can  well  be  spent  exam- 
ining this  splendid  collection. 

Naval  Museum, — Near  the  armory  is  the 
Naval  Museum  of  Madrid,  which  well  de- 
serves a  visit,  containing  flags,  models  of 
ships,  and  valuable  naval  relics.  Notice, 
first,  the  pirate  gun  and  fl*%,  captured  in 
1847.  Observe  a  fine  model  of  the  Santa 
Ana.  sun  k  at  Trafalgar ;  also  the  San  Carlo. 
Here  may  be  seen  a  seven-barrel  revolving 
cannon,  cast  at  Carthagena  in  1819.  No. 
405,  up  stairs,  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Colum- 
bus, on  either  side  of  which  are  those  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Observe  the  map 
of  Columbus,  beside  which  are  two  splen- 
did historical  paintings,  the  Burial  of  De 
Soto  in  the  Mississippi,  and  Cortes  ordering 
the  Destruction  of  his  Ships ;  also  his  per 
trait,  with  those  of  Pizarro  and  De  Soto ;  a 
magnificent  plan  of  Gibraltar ;  a  fine  paint- 
ing of  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  with  an  angel 
delivering  the  news  to  Philip  while  on  his 
knees  praying  in  the  Escurial;  opposite 
this  picture  hangs  a  portrait  of  its  hero, 
Don  John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of  Charles 
V.  Observe  the  French  flag5,  all  in  tat- 
ters, which  is  generally  the  caso  when  in 
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the  hands  of  their  enemies.  In  the  next 
room,  which  is  filled  with  models  of  ships, 
and  portraits  of  admirals  and  ministers, 
there  is  a  splendid  full-length  picture  of 
the  present  queen,  Isabella. 

Theatres.— The  Teatro  Real  is  the  grand 
Opera-house  of  Madrid,  completed  in  1860. 
It  faces  the  palace,  and  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  finest,  if  not  ike  finest  in  Europe, 
both  externally  and  internally.  It  holds 
with  great  comfort  2000  persons,  not  cram- 
med and  huddled  together  on  uncomforta- 
ble seats  as  in  London,  but  large  and  lux- 
urious. There  is  not  a  single  theatre  in 
Great  Britain  that  we  have  ever  visited 
whore  the  best  seats  are  equal  to  the  third- 
class  seats  of  any  of  the  Madrid  theatres. 
The  operas  are  put  upon  the  stage  in  a  su- 
perb manner,  and  the  singing  is  glorious. 
The  parquette  seats,  which  are  the  best  for 
strangers,  cost  thirty  reals. 

Teatro  de  la  Zartuela  is  the  Opera  Co- 
nrique  of  Madrid :  it  is  in  a  fine  situation ; 
fine  singers  and  fine  actors ;  always  full. 

Teatro  del  Ctrco,  which  is  capable  of  con- 
taining 1600  spectators,  is  situated  in  the 
Plazuela  del  Key,  at  the  end  of  the  Calle 
de  los  Infantes,  it  is  the  Gomedie  Fran- 
^aise  of  Madrid,  performing  comedies  and 
vaudevilles  to  perfection. 

Teatro  del  Principe,  situated  in  the  Calle 
del  Principe,  holds  1200  spectators:  the 
pieces  are  generally  good,  and  the  actors 
excellent. 

Real  Afuseo,  or  Royal  Picture-gallery,  is 
the  great  lion  of  the  Spanish  capital.  Here 
only  Velasquez,  the  master  of  the  Spanish 
school  of  painters,  is  seen  in  all  his  glory, 
very  few  of  his  great  pictures  having  ever 
been  removed  from  Spain.  This  great 
painter  was  born  at  Seville  1595,  and  died 
at  Madrid  1660;  he  was  the  court  painter, 
and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  from 
Philip  IV.  There  are  over  sixty  of  his 
pictures  here.  This  Museum  is  said  to 
contain,  and  after  a  careful  examination 
we  think  does  contain,  more  wealth  in  pic- 
tures than  any  other  gallery  on  the  Conti- 
nent. To  Ferdinand  VII.  the  credit  is  due 
of  conceiving  the  project  of  uniting  in  one 
collection  the  paintings  which  were  scat- 
tered through  the  different  palaces  and 
royal  residences  of  Madrid.  He  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose  the  building  which 
Charles  III.  had  intended  for  an  Academy 
of  National  Sciences.     His  daughter  Isa- 


bella continued  this  work,  and  transferred 
to  the  Museum  the  best  paintings  of  the 
Escorial,  and  to-day  the  Museum  of  Mad- 
rid is  considered  the  richest  in  Europe. 
During  the  whole  of  the  16th  century, 
when  Spain  was  at  the  head  of  Europe,  and 
Italy,  Flanders,  and  Germany  were  under 
its  government,  the  successors  of  the  two 
great  kings,  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.,  al- 
though they  lost  their  territories,  they 
greatly  augmented  their  artistic  riches. 
Philip  IV.,  who  was  the  friend  of  Velas- 
quez, employed  the  last  dollar  of  a  wasted 
fortune  in  the  purchase  of  works  of  art. 
Philip  V.,  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  who 
did  so  much  to  embellish  Madrid,  increased 
still  more  the  treasures  of  the  Museum.  In 
a  chronological  point  of  view,  the  Museum 
of  Madrid  is  inferior  to  the  collection  at  the 
Louvre  in  Paris,  or  the  Uffizi  and  Pitti 
Palace  at  Florence ;  but,  considering  it  as 
a  collection  of  masterpieces,  it  is  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  both  places.  It  will  be 
unnecessary  to  give  the  numbers  attached 
to  the  different  gems  in  this  gallery,  as, 
during  the  spring  of  1863,  a  new  catalogue 
was  being  made,  which  will  be  published 
ere  these  pages  come  before  the  eyes  of  the 
traveler;  the  numbers,  as  the  directors  in- 
formed us,  being  all  changed,  so,  dear  read- 
er, buy  a  catalogue. 

On  entering  the  principal  facade,  which 
opens  from  the  road  of  San  Geronimo,  you 
arrive  in  a  circular  vestibule  ornamented 
by  eight  large  columns,  and  surmounted 
by  a  lantern;  from  this  room  you  enter 
into  a  splendid  vaulted  gallery,  nearly  500 
feet  long  and  85  wide.  On  either  side  are 
two  other  galleries,  130  feet  long  and  85 
wide:  these  last  are  entirely  devoted  to 
Spanish  masters.  The  main  gallery  is  de- 
voted principally  to  Italian  and  modern 
paintings.  Half  way  along  this  hall  a  door 
to  the  left  opens  into  the  Isabella  Saloon, 
which  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  contains 
the  masterpieces  and  gems  of  the  whole 
gallery,  without  distinction  as  regards  mas- 
ters or  schools.  It  is  the  Tribune  of  Flor- 
ence, and  contains  enough  Raphaels,  Gui- 
dos,  MurilloB,  Titians,  Claudes,  Vandycks, 
Teniers,  and  Velasquez'  to  make  the  di£> 
ferent  galleries  of  world-wide  repute.  An 
opening  in  the  floor  of  this  room  gives  yon 
a  glimpse  of  the  principal  sculptures  on 
the  floor  below.  Continuing  along  the 
principal  hall  you  arrivo  at  another  rotun- 
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da,  similar  to  that  by  which  70a  entered. 
In  this  are  collected  some  beautiful  gems 
of  the  French  school.  On  both  sides  are 
corridors  conducting  to  saloons  containing 
the  German  and  French  school ;  also  to  an 
apartment  of  state,  -where  royalty  reposes 
after  the  fatigues  of  a  tour  of  the  galleries. 
It  is  magnificently  carpeted,  and  contains 
portraits  of  different  members  of  the  royal 
family.  Descending  to  the  ground  floor 
are  three  largo  saloons,  comprising  the 
Reserved  Gallery,  -where  all  the  immodest 
pictures  were  formerly  put — where  Titian's 
Vennses  and  Rubens' s  fat  women  were  kept 
out  of  sight,  that  the  inquisitors  might 
gloat  in  private  over  gods  and  goddesses 
minus  drapery  and  trowsers.  But  Madrid 
has  got  bravely  over  this  mock  modesty, 
and  Titian's  Venus  on  a  couch,  with  a 
young  man  playing  the  organ,  and  his  Ve- 
nus playing  with  a  dog,  have  each  a  most 
conspicuous  position  in  the  principal  gal- 
lery. Adjoining  these  rooms  is  the  gallery 
of  sculpture,  which  contains  some  antique 
gems;  bnt  the  collection  falls  far  below 
either  that  of  Rome,  Paris,  or  Munich. 

We  propose  giving  a  brief  list  of  the 
principal  works  of  the  leading  masters,  ar- 
ranging them  in  chronological  order,  as  it 
is  expected  they  will  appear  under  the  new 
arrangement  and  in  the  new  catalogue, 
commencing  with  the  Spanish  School  : 
VtncenU  Macip,  the  nearest  imitator  of 
Raphael,  better  known  as  Juan  de  Joanes. 
There  are  eighteen  pictures  by  this  master. 
The  principal  gem,  which  is  in  the  Isabella 
saloon  ("The  Lord's  Supper"),  is  consid- 
ered equal  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  great 
masterpiece.  Jose  IHbera,  called  Spagno- 
Utto,  from  whom  both  Velasquez  and  Mu- 
rillo  took  their  style.  There  are  fifty-eight 
pictures  by  this  great  master,  and,  in  the 
lace  of  most  writers,  we  think  they  form 
the  finest  collection  in  the  gallery.  His 
choicest  pictures  are  in  the  Isabella  Saloon, 
viz.,  "  Jacob's  Ladder,'*  "The  Martyrdom 
of  St.  Bartholomew,"  and  his  "  Promethe- 
us," the  gore  and  bowels  of  which  look 
fearfully  natural.  The  Inquisition  was  the 
source  from  whence  he  derived  his  finest 
subjects.  He  died  1056,  in  the  68th  year 
Of  his  a«re.  Diego  Rodriguez  de  Silva  y  Ve- 
lasquez is  here  seen  in  all  his  glory.  Being 
the  friend  of  Philip  IV.,  nearly  all  his 
paintings  wore  painted  for  the  crown,  and 
are,  with  n  very  few  exceptions,  all  in  the 
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Museum  of  Madrid-— sixty-four  in 
— and  here  the  traveler  only  can  enjoy  tin 
fruitfulness  and  immense  resources  of  tins 
great  painter.     He  essayed  his  hand  in  all 
the  variety  of  the  art     In  historical  paint- 
ing he  was  the  master ;  in  landscape  un- 
surpassed; and  m  portraits  and  animals 
was  considered  equal  to  Vandyck  and  Sny- 
ders.     His  finest  pictures  are  in  the  Isa- 
bella Saloon.     Notice  his  Las 
which  Lnca  Giordano  described 
theology  of  painting.     This  great 
should  be  examined  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room.     It  represents  Velasqoez  hi 
his  studio.     He  stands  to  the  left  of  the 
picture,  employed  in  painting  the  portrait* 
of  Philip  IV.  and  his  queen.     In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  canvas  is  the  young  Infanta 
Donna  Marguerite  Maria  of  Austria,  whose 
companions  are  trying  to  amuse  ber.     At 
the  right  are  her  two  dwarfs,  male  and  fe- 
male, worrying  a  favorite  dog,  magnifi- 
cently painted.     The  effect  of  the  peculiar 
shading  of  this  picture  is  truly  wonderfeL 
Observe,  hanging  on  the  breast  of  the  art- 
ist, the  cross  of  Santiago,  painted  by  the 
hand  of  Philip  IV.    When  the  picture  was 
completed,  Velasquez  asked  the  kins  if 
there  was  any  thing  wanting  in  his  pic- 
ture.    The  monarch  said  "yes,"  and,  tak- 
ing the  pallet  from  the  hands  of  the  mas- 
ter, immediately  painted  the  decoration, 
making  him  a  noble  knight  of  the  Holy 
Order.    Notice,  also,  his  Los  Lamas,  or  the 
surrender  of  the  city  of  Breda.     Observe, 
also,  in  the  Isabella  Saloon,  his  Bon  Bot- 
tom on  horse back,  which  Ford  (modest  En- 
glishman) says  "is  the  anticipation  of  our 
Edwin  Landseer!"   Also  his  Surprise  of  los 
which  Mr.  Ford  again  describes  as  the 
"absolute  anticipation  of  Sir  Joshmafs 
style !  I ! "    What  sickening  egotism !   The 
Forge  of  Vtdoan,  which  is  also  in  the  Isa- 
bella Saloon :  Apollo  is  informing  Vulcan 
of  the  criminal  reports  which  are  in  circu- 
lation about  the  loves  of  Venus  and  Mars. 
Next  in  order  comes  the  great  MnriUn, 
whose  paintings  are  more  numerous  than 
those  of  Velasquez,  although  the  number 
in  this  Museum  is  not  so  great,  his  princi- 
pal gems  being  most  at  Seville.     There 
are,  however,  forty-six  here.     La  Contrp- 
eion  in  the  Isabella  Saloon  is  one  of  his 
gems.     His  A  duration  of  the  Shepherds,  the 
Holy  Family,  and  the  Martyrdom  <f8t.  An- 
drew, are  all  masterpieces.     Notice,  also, 
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the  Conversion  of  SL  Paul.  Francis  Goya 
i*  the  last  representative  of  the  Spanish 
school.  There  are  bat  three  pictures,  how- 
ever, of  this  master  in  the  Museum.  No- 
tice his  Maria  Lamm,  queen  of  Charles  IV. ; 
she  is  represented  on  horseback  in  the  uni- 
form of  a  colonel  of  the  Guards.  Also  a 
Picador  on  horseback.  The  Italian  School 
is  rich  in  gems,  especially  in  Titians  and 
Raphaels.  Of  the  former  there  are  forty- 
three  specimens ;  his  tiro  Venutes,  having 
been  removed  from  the  dark  regions,  now 
hang  in  the  principal  gallery.  The  Apoth- 
eosis of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  are  considered 
by  some  his  masterpiece  here.  Venus  and 
Adonis  and  Offering  to  Fecundity  are  both 
exquisite;  they  hang  in  the  Isabella  Sa- 
loon. His  Prometheus  chained  to  a  Mock 
and  his  Adam  and  Eoe  are  very  fine ;  also 
the  Victory  of  Lepanto. 

There  are  ten  specimens  of  Raphael  in 
this  collection — seven  pictures  and  three 
portraits.  The  three  principal  are,  first, 
The  Holy  Family,  known  as  La  Perla.  It 
derived  this  title  from  the  fact  that  when 
Philip  IV.  received  his  collection  of  pic- 
tures from  England,  which  his  embassador 
had  purchased  at  Cromwell's  sale  of  the 
galleries  of  Charles  I.,  he  declared  it  the 
pearl  of  the  collection.  He  paid  $10,000 
tow  it,  which  at  that  time  was  an  immense 
price ;  it  hangs  to  your  right  in  the  princi- 
pal saloon.  Near  to  it,  in  the  same  hall, 
bangs  his  exquisite  picture  of  The  Visita- 
tion—St.  Elizabeth  and  the  Virgin  are  both 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  pregnancy.  The 
inquiring  gaze  of  the  aged  Elizabeth,  with 
the  bashful,  downcast  look  of  the  modest 
Virgin,  are  indescribable. 

In  the  Isabella  Saloon  notice  his  El  Pa- 
simo  de  Sicilia,  or  Christ  bearing  the  Cross, 
so  called  from  having  been  painted  for  a 
church  in  Sicily.  It  hangs  at  the  end  of 
the  saloon,  facing  the  door,  surrounded  on 
one  side  by  his  Virgin  del  Pes,  or  Tobit 
and  the  Fish  (which  went  through  the 
process  at  Paris  of  being  transferred  from 
board  to  canvas),  a  Holy  Family,  and  a 
Titian,  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  Velasquez, 
and  Murillo;  and  on  the  other  side  by  a 
Raphael,  a  Titian,  a  Correggio,  a  Murillo, 
a  Sassoferrato,  a  Vandy ck,  and  a  Jordaens. 
This  little  saloon  contains  in  value  double 
the  whole  National  Gallery  of  London. 
Of  Correggio's  there  are  but  few.  His 
Marriage  of  St.  Catharine  and  The  Repent- 


ant Magdalen  are  the  principal.  In  the 
pictures  of  Rubens,  Madrid  beats  both 
Paris  and  Dresden  in  quantity  as  well  as 
quality :  the  former  containing  thirty-one, 
and  the  latter  twenty-eight,  while  Madrid 
boasts  of  sixty-two.  The  Roj'al  Pinaco- 
thek  at  Munich  eclipses  all  three,  number- 
ing eighty. six.  Thirty- eight  of  these, 
however,  are  cabinet  pictures.  Those  of 
Madrid  are  nearly  all  large,  and,  with  a 
lew  exceptions  at  Antwerp,  the  best  by 
this  prolific  master.  Among  the  best  are 
his  Rape  of  Proserpine,  the  Combat  of  the 
Lapithm,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  and  the 
Banquet  of  Tereus.  On  the  ground  floor 
there  is  nearly  a  whole  saloon  filled  with 
Rubens'.  His  Judgment  of  Paris,  Juno  in 
the  Milky  Way  suckling  Hercules,  and 
Nymphs  and  Satyrs,  are  the  principal. 
Madrid  contains  nine  pictures  by  Albert 
Durer.  Two  of  the  best  are  Eve  receiving 
the  Apple  from  the  Serpent,  and  Adam  hold- 
ing the  Apple  in  his  Hand  which  Eve  has 
just  given  him.  Of  Vandycks  the  museum 
contains  22  specimens,  of  Teniers  52,  Sny- 
ders  23,  Paul  Veronese  24,  Bassanos  27, 
Guidos  16,  and  Canoe  8.  As  these  differ- 
ent masters  are  scattered  throughout  the 
different  halls,  it  would  be  useless  to  pre- 
tend to  give  any  description  of  them  until 
we  receive  the  new  official  catalogue,  as- 
suring the  reader  that  in  our  next  edition 
a  list  of  the  gems,  with  the  numbers  at- 
tached, will  be  given. 

The  French  school  contains  some  fine 
specimens  by  Claude  Lorraine,  Nicolas 
Poussin,  and  Gaspard  Dugeut ;  while  the 
Italian  school  boasts,  in  addition  to  those 
already  mentioned,  many  of  the  works  of 
Salvator  Rosa,  Guercino,  Domeaicbino, 
and  Luca  Giordano;  while  the  pictures 
of  Lucas  Cranach,  such  as  his  Venus  Sur- 
prised and  Lot  and  his  Daughters,  are  de- 
serving of  especial  notice. 

The  sculpture-gallery,  which  is  on  the 
ground  floor,  is  neither  celebrated  for  its 
quality  or  quantity,  although  it  contains 
several  antiques,  and  a  largo  collection  of 
busts,  vases,  and  mosaics.  A  fee  of  five 
reals  will  give  admittance  on  days  when 
the  museum  is  not  open  to  the  public. 
The  custodian,  who  conducts  you  to  the 
reserved  gallery,  sculpture  gallery,  etc., 
expects  a  fee  of  a  peseta. 

The  Academy  of  San  Fernando,  situated 
in  the  Calle  Alcala,  contains  some  800  pic- 
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tares,  several  Murillos  and  Zurbarans  be- 
ing among  the  number.  The  Museo  No- 
clonal  also  contains  a  large  collection  of 
indifferent  pictures. 

The  principal  private  collections  are 
those  ofM.  di  Salamanca,  M.  de  Madrato, 
IT.  de  Carderera,  the  Dukes  of  A  Iba,  «T  Uoi- 
da,  MedmaoeU\  and  the  Marfum  de  Jaoai- 
Quinto. 

The  churches  of  Madrid  are  neither  re- 
markable for  their  beauty  nor  grandeur — 
in  fact,  au  eontraire.  The  most  interest- 
ing is  the  chapel  of  the  Convent  of  Atocka, 
It  contains  the  miracle-working  image  of 
the  Virgin,  the  patroness  of  Madrid  and 
protector  of  the  royal  family.  She  is  the 
recipient  of  all  the  cast-off  wedding  dresses 
of  the  queens  of  Spain ;  also  the  dresses 
which  the  queen  wears  at  the  feast  of  the 
Epiphany.  Among  the  Virgin's  dresses 
is  that  which  the  queen  wore  when  stab- 
bed by  Merino.  The  origin  of  this  image 
is  the  source  of  much  dispute.  Some  say 
it  was  carved  by  St.  Luke,  and  found  at 
Antioch  by  Gregory  the  Great ;  others  say 
that  St.  Peter  brought  it  with  him  to  Spain. 
At  all  events,  it  ranks  high  in  holiness 
with  the  other  Virgins  of  Spain,  on  ac- 
count of  the  many  miracles  she  has  work- 
ed, such  as  curing  the  blind,  raising  the 
dead,  etc  The  members  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily are  always  married  in  this  chapel. 
The  oldest  church  in  Madrid  is  that  of 
Santa  Maria,  situated  on  Place  Consejos. 
In  the  chapel  of  Santa  Ana  is  the  statue 
of  Ntra.  Sra.  de  la  Abnudena,  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  was  sculptured  by 
Nicodemus  and  painted  by  St.  Luke. 

The  San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
Madrid.  It  was  built  in  the  style  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Borne,  and  was  formerly  at- 
tached to  the  convent  of  the  same  name ; 
the  dome  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high.  The  churches  of  SL  Andruo  and  Si. 
Just,  with  the  other  churches,  are  below 
mediocre.  Madrid  has  no  cathedral,  the 
nearest  being  at  Toledo. 

The  chapel  of  the  convent  Descakaz 
Realee,  which  was  founded  by  Dona  Juana, 
daughter  of  Charles  V.,  will  repay  a  visit. 
Notice  the  magnificent  sculpture  of  the 
high  altar ;  also  La  Jncarnacion,  which  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  in  Madrid.  It  contains 
a  great  number  of  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings. One  of  the  finest  pictures  is  the 
Marriage  in  Cans,  The  convent  of  Solemn 
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Beaks,  founded  by  Ferdinand  VI.  and  bis 
wife,  Dona  Maria  Barbara  of  Portugal,  for 
the  education  of  the  daughters  of  noble 
families,  is  very  fine.  The  monument  of 
the  founder,  which  the  chapel  contains,  is 
very  splendid.  The  church  of  the  sop- 
pressed  convent  of  San  Isidro  contains,  in 
addition  to  numerous  gems  both  in  scalp- 
tare  and  painting,  the  relics  of  the  patron 
saint  of  Madrid,  St  Isidro,  and  his  wife, 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Cabexa.  Notice  the  line 
statue  of  the  saint;  also  the  altar-piece  (the 
Holy  Trinity),  by  Raphael  Menga.  Mo- 
rales, Alonso  Cano,  and  Giordano  have 
also  done  much  to  embellish  this,  one  of 
the  best  churches  of  Madrid. 

The  cemeteries  of  Madrid  are  very  nu- 
merous, eleven  in  number.  Those  of  the 
Fuencarral,  constructed  by  Joseph  Bona- 
parte, are  the  principal. 

The  Plaza  de  Tan*,  where  the  Madr&e- 
nos  witness  the  all-absorbing  amusement 
of  the  bull-fight,  -is  a  large  open  amphi- 
theatre just  outside  the  gate  of  the  Alcala. 
It  is  capable  of  holding  16,000  spectators. 
The  interior  is  well  adapted  for  seeing  this 
murderous  spectacle ;  the  central  area  has 
a  diameter  of  280  feet,  while  the  circum- 
ference of  the  outer  wall  is  nearly  1100 
feet.  Be  particular  in  procuring  a  seat  on 
the  shady  side.  The  fights  generally  take 
place  on  Sunday  afternoons.  It  is  a  most 
amusing  sight  to  witness  the  rush  of  people 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  Calle  Al- 
cala for  two  hours  before  the  performance 
commences. 

The  Prado  is  the  Champs  Elysees,  and 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  Central  Park  of 
Madrid.  (What  they  would  give  to  have 
a  Central  Park !)  It  was  laid  out  under 
Charles  III.  It  is  nearly  two  miles  long, 
and  thickly  shaded  with  elm-trees.  The 
widest  part,  which  is  called  £1  Salon,  is 
about  1400  feet  long  and  200  wide ;  at  each 
end  are  elegant  fountains :  those  of  Apollo 
and  Cybele,  and  of  Neptune  are  the  finest 
This  promenade  in  the  afternoon,  and  es- 
pecially on  Sundays,  is  crowded  with  the 
best  citizens  of  Madrid,  either  on  horse- 
back, on  foot,  or  in  carriages,  and  here  only 
can  you  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  both  sexes.  The  ladies  gen- 
erally wear  black  silk  dresses,  and  mantil- 
las of  the  same  sombre  hue,  with  a  black 
lace  veil  attached  to  a  comb,  which  either 
covers  the  face  or  fells  gracefully  behind. 
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The  gentlemen  of  Madrid  dress  better  than 
the  gentlemen  of  Paris,*  and  far  excel  the 
gentlemen  of  London.  They  still  sport, 
however,  the  patent  leather  boot,  which 
onr  best-dressed  gentlemen  hare  for  some 
time  ignored,  black  cloth  pantaloons,  and 
a  large  black  cloak,  which  they  wear  in  a 
most  graceful  manner.  The  cloak,  how- 
over,  is  carried  to  a  too  great  extent  in 
Spain.  We  have  actually  seen  dirty,  rag- 
ged men  damping  earth  out  of  a  cart,  while 
working  on  a  railroad,  fnlly  enveloped  in 
a  dirty,  ragged  circular  cloak,  gracefully 
thrown  across  their  breasts  and  over  their 
left  shoulders.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Pra- 
do  are  the  gardens  of  the  Buen  Retkro,  the 
palace  of  that  name  having  been  demol- 
ished. Farther  on  are  the  gardens  of  the 
Delicto*,  leading  to  the  Canal  de  Manza- 
nares. 

Many  of  the  public  and  private  buildings 
of  Madrid  are  very  fine,  such  as  the  Palacio 
del  CongretO)  where  the  Cortes  meet,  the 
Hacienda,  where  are  the  offices  of  the  dif- 
ferent ministers,  the  Hotel  de  Vtfle,  and  Pa- 
naderia. 

A  valet  de  place  should  be  employed  for 
the  first  few  days. 

The  excursion  to  the  Escorial,  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world,  should  be  made  from 
Madrid,  not  stopping  to  go  there  on  your 
way  to  the  capital,  as  you  should  by  all 
means  spend  a  day,  and  take  a  valet  de 
place  with  you.  The  railroad  is  finished 
all  the  way ;  time,  1$  hours. 

The  Escorial  village  derives  its  name 
from  the  Escorial  of  the  iron  mines,  and 
the  palace,  convent,  or  tomb  of  the  Esco- 
rial derives  its  name  from  the  village. 
This  mammoth  edifice,  second  only  to  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt  in  sice  and  solidity, 
was  commenced  by  Philip  II.,  to  fulfill  a 
vow  made  to  San  Lorenzo,  that  if  the  bat- 
tle of  St.  Quentin,  which  was  fought  on  the 
saint's  day,  should  result  favorably  to  him, 
he  would  erect  a  temple  to  his  honor,  and 
also  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  his  father, 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  to  construct  a 
tomb  worthy  of  the  royal  family,  and  most 
magnificently  did  he  carry  out  both  pur- 
poses. The  building,  which  is  of  solid 
granite,  is  700  feet  in  length  by  564  in 
breadth,  was  commenced  in  1663,  and  com- 
pleted in  twenty  years.  The  architect 
was  the  celebrated  Juan  de  Herrera,  who 
received  instructions  from  Philip  to  con- 
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struct  the  building  in  the  shape  of  a  grid- 
iron, in  honor  of  the  utensil  on  which  it 
was  supposed  St.  Lawrence  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. The  exterior  of  the  building  is 
painfully  plain.  The  grand  central  porti- 
co is  never  opened  unless  to  admit  royalty, 
dead  or  alive.  The  first  square  or  patio  \s 
perfectly  plain,  with  the  exception  of  over 
the  second  grand  entrance  are  six  immense 
finely-carved  statues,  seventeen  feet  high, 
of  David,  Solomon,  Jehoshaphat,  Hezekiah, 
Manasseh,  and  Josiah,  six  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  connected  with  the  building  of  the 
Temple.  The  body,  legs,  and  arms  are  of 
granite,  the  heads  and  hands  of  marble, 
with  gilt  crowns  on  their  heads.  The 
chapel  is  grand  and  glorious ;  no  tinsel, 
lace,  or  gewgaws ;  every  thing  solemn, 
sombre,  and  magnificent.  It  is  825  feet 
long,  280  wide,  and  880  high.  The  roofs 
are  vaulted,  and  magnificently  frescoed  by 
Luca  Giordano ;  the  floor  of  black  and  white 
marble.  The  high  altar  is  most  superb. 
The  screen  is  ninety  feet  high  by  forty-five 
wide,  divided  by  jasper  columns,  with  gild- 
ed bases  and  capitals.  Immediately  un- 
der the. high  altar  lies  the  Panteon,  or  roy- 
al tomb,  where  only  kings  and  mothers  of 
kings  can  lie.  It  was  commenced  by 
Philip  III.,  and  finished  by  Philip  IV.,  and 
is  decidedly  the  most  gorgeous,  as  well  as 
the  most  solemn  chamber  of  death  we  ever 
entered.  The  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  de- 
scending staircase  are  of  jasper,  the  steps 
marble. .  The  tomb  is  thirty-six  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  thirty-eight  high.  The  walls 
are  clothed  with  jasper,  porphyry,  and  oth- 
er precious  marbles.  Its  shape  is  octagon, 
and  in  the  eight  sides  are  twenty-six  niches, 
all  filled  with  green  marble  or  malachite 
sarcophagi,  most  of  which  are  filled :  those 
that  are  have  the  owner's  name  m  gilt  let- 
ters attached.  Charles  V.,  Philip  1 1.,  and 
the  other  royal  bodies  were  moved  here  in 
1654.  Ascend  now  the  magnificent  stair- 
case ;  visit  the  top  of  the  dome,  and  get  a 
splendid  view  of  the  shape  of  the  building, 
with  the  surrounding  country;  visit  the 
Cora,  and  examine  the  mammoth  parch- 
ment choral-books,  06  in  number,  formerly 
over  200.  Then  proceed  to  the  Sacrista, 
and  notice  the  magnificent  frescoes ;  then 
to  the  cloisters  and  court-yard,  and  get  a 
view  of  the  clear  blue  sky,  after  all  the 
damp,  and  cold,  and  fhade,  preparatory  to 
seeing  seme  exquisite  apartments  which 
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the  queen  inhabits  six  weeks  every  sum- 
mer :  these  are  shown  at  one  o'clock ;  fee 
ten  reals.  There  are  two  suites,  those  of 
the  queen,  and  the  older  suite,  occupied  by 
the  infantas.  The  queen's  rooms  (four  in 
number),  although  small,  are  most  exqui- 
site. The  floors,  doors,  etc.,  are  ingenious- 
ly inlaid :  the  walls  are  hung  with  tapes- 
try of  the  most  elaborate  workmanship. 
The  oratory  contains  a  Raphael,  and  a  cru- 
cifix by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  cost  of 
those  four  small  rooms  was  28,000,000 
reals,  nearly  $1,500,000.  The  infantas' 
suite,  although  not  so  exquisitely  finished, 
is  still  very  fine.  The  rooms  are  all  hung 
with  tapestry:  they  are  thirty-three  in 
number,  to  each  of  which  bolongs  a  volume 
of  historical  incident. 

Previous  to  leaving,  ask  to  be  shown  the 
small  room  where  Philip  II.  breathed  his 
last,  gazing  on  the  shrine  he  had  erected, 
and  ending  his  days  in  the  same  fearful 
manner  as  Herod  of  old.  The  Escorial 
was  sacked  by  the  French  in  1808,  but  was 
repaired  by  Ferdinand  VII.  There  is  an 
underground  communication  with  the  vil- 
lage. 

The  best  arrangement  for  visiting  the 
Escorial  will  be  to  etsjit  by  the  first  train 
from  Madrid;  breakfast  in  the  village. 
There  are  several  poor  inns ;  the  best,  how- 
ever, is  the  Fonda  di  Miranda. 

Before  leaving  the  Escorial  visit  the 
Casa  del  Principe  de  Abayo,  a  beautiful 
miniature  house,  containing  thirty-three 
rooms,  built  for  Charles  IV.  when  a  boy. 
It  is  in  proportion  to  an  ordinary  house  as 
a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age  is  to  a  man.  Ev- 
ery work  of  art  in  the  house  is  executed 
with  an  eye  to  the  same  effect.  The  rooms 
are  furnished  most  exquisitely,  and  filled 
with  valuable  works  of  art,  presents  to 
young  Charles.  Among  the  pictures  there 
are  four  Murillos,  a  Rubens,  a  Raphael,  a 
Guido,  and  a  Domenichino. 

The  palace  of  San  Ildefonso,  or  La  Gran- 
ja,  is  situated  about  forty  miles  from  the 
capital.  A  magnificent  road  leads  to  it 
from  the  palace  of  the  Escorial.  This  de- 
lightful residence  is  situated  in  a  shelter- 
ed recess  of  the  mountains,  in  the  midst 
of  pine  forests,  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  forms  a  delicious 
summer  retreat  from  the  intense  heat  of 
the  capital.  Philip  V.,  by  whom  it  was 
built,  intended  to  make  it  a  perfect  Ver- 
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sallies.     The  gardens  are  the  finest  in 
Spain. 

About  six  miles  from  La  Granja  ia  the 
town  of  Segovia,  containing  some  7000  in- 
habitants. It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its 
Roman  antiquities,  among  which  is  its 
aqueduct,  which  is  a  most  magnificent 
work.  The  Cathedral  is  a  splendid  spec- 
imen of  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  built 
in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  and 
contains  several  very  fine  monuments, 
among  which  is  that  of  Don  Pedro,  the 
son  of  Henry  II.,  who  was  let  fall  by  his 
nurse  from  a  window  of  the  palace,  and 
killed,  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  The  pa- 
tron saiut  of  Segovia  was  Maria  del  Saito, 
or  Maria  of  the  Leap.  She  was  a  Jewess, 
but  had  a  leaning  toward  Christianity. 
Having  committed  adultery,  she  was  about 
to  be  thrown  from  tbe  top  of  a  cliff;  which 
is  shown  here,  when  she  prayed  aloud  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  who  allowed  her  to  Jbat 
down  to  the  ground  without  being  hurt. 
She  was  baptized,  and  afterward  became 
a  saint.  This  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
13th  century. 

Axila  is  a  small  town,  noted  principally 
for  its  cathedral,  which  is  rich  in  pictures, 
monuments,  and  stained -glass  windows. 
One  of  the  monuments  is  that  of  Alfonso 
Tostado  de  Madrigil,  bishop  of  Avila.  His 
epitaph  says  he  lived  and  died  a  virgin  I 
wrote  three  sheets  of  paper  every  day  of 
his  life;  that  his  writings  were  so  pro- 
found they  caused  the  blind  to  see.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  55.  The  great  glory 
of  Avila  is  Nutstra  Serafica  Afadra  Santa 
Teresa  de  Jesus,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain* 
who  was  born  here  in  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century;  was  an  authoress  when  quite 
young,  and  wrote  on  knight-errantry;  be- 
came a  convert,  and  joined  the  nuns;  was 
carried  up  to  heaven  to  inspect  the  man- 
agement of  nunneries  there ;  returned  and 
founded  a  large  number  of  the  barefooted 
Carmelite's  convents;  ascended  again,  and 
was  married  to  the  Savior,  and  took  his 
name;  at  her  death,  it  is  said,  "  10,000 
martyrs  assisting  at  her  bedside,  and  the 
Savior  coming  down  in  person  to  convey 
his  bride  to  heaven !"  Outside  the  walk, 
in  the  Santa  Toraos,  formerly  a  Dominican 
convent,  a  picturesque,  wild-weed  covered 
cloister,  is  the  beautiful  white  marble 
ument  of  noble  Prince  Juan,  the  only 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who  died  at  tbe 
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•arly  age  of  nineteen  years,  leaving  his 
throne  to  the  German  Charles.  Had  he 
lived,  the  chances  are  Spain  would  have 
been  first  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
to-day.  A  railroad  will  soon  be  finished 
to  the  capital. 

From  Madrid  to  Toledo  via  Aranjuez, 
distance  o5  miles.  Fare,  1st  class,  37  r. ; 
time,  2  h.  40  m. 

By  no  means  omit  stopping  at  Aranjuez. 
By  taking  the  early  train  yon  can  remain 
there  all  day,  proceeding  in  the  evening  to 
Toledo.  When  the  queen  is  here  the  pal- 
ace can  not  be* visited;  the  gardens,  how- 
ever, may.  She  usually  makes  Aranjuez 
her  residence  from  April  until  June,  and 
one  or  two  months  after  is  the  best  time  to 
visit  it,  as  most  of  the  pictures  and  furni- 
ture are  removed  to  Madrid  everv  autumn. 
The  palace  and  gardens  are  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  depot. 

The  Emporor  Charles  V.  was  the  first 
sovereign  who  honored  Aranjuez  by  re- 
siding here  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  was  much  improved  by 
his  son,  Philip  II.,  and  entirely  rebuilt  by 
Philip  V. ;  altered  and  rejuvenated  by 
Charles  IV.  It  suffered  considerably  when 
8pain  was  invaded  by  the  French.  The 
palace  contains  some  very  fine  pictures  by 
Titian,  Jordaens,  etc.,  and  is  filled  with 
other  works  of  art.  But  the  beauty  and 
eharm  of  this  place  is  its  lovely  gardens, 
cascades,  and  fountains — the  last  always 
playing  on  fete  days.  The  gardener  will 
point  out  the  principal  fountains  and  places 
of  interest,  and  will  expect  a  fee  of  one 
franc  for  a  party,  or  you  may  visit  the 
premises  alone.  It  was  in  this  palace  that 
Charles  IV.  abdicated,  March,  1808,  in  fa- 
vor of  Ferdinand  VII.,  instigated  by  Go- 
doy.  The  town  of  A  ranjuez  is  beautifully 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  in  one 
of  the  most  lovely  and  fertile  spots  in 
Spain.  It  contains  some  5000  inhabitants, 
but  is  often  increased  to  25,000  during  the 
few  weeks  of  spring  when  royalty  delights 
to  forgets  its  cares. 

Murray's  Hand-book  of  Spain  takes  par- 
ticular pains  to  depreciate  every  thing  Span- 
ish and  French,  and  extol,  in  comparison, 
every  thing  English.  In  speaking  of  Aran- 
juez, it  says  of  the  "  beloved"  Ferdinand 
VII.,  "The  first  dispatch  he  sent  to  the 
grave  council  of  Madrid  was,  '  A  nun  has 
been  brought  to  bed  of  twins/   The  imme- 


diate answer  was,  'Had  it  been  a  monk, 
that  would  have  been  news ;'  and,  not  wish- 
ing to  renounce  the  good  old  recreations 
of  his  royal  ancestors,  '  he  never  missed 
Herradura, '  to  which  he  took  his  wives  and 
delicate  maids  of  honor,  just  as  Philip  IV. 
did  his.  The  cream  otthefuncion  was  see- 
ing an  operation  performed  on  young  bulls 
which  fitted  them  for  the  plow."  Again : 
u  It  was  at  Aranjuez  that  Charles  IV.,  in 
order  to  save  his  wife's  minion,  Godoy,  ab- 
dicated the  crown  in  favor  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  Toreno  prints  all  the  disgraceful  let- 
ters written  by  him  and  his  wife,  the  proud 
monarchy  of  Castile !  to  Murat,  their ( very 
dear  brother  V  to  Murat,  who  a  few  years 
before  had  been  a  pot-house  waiter,  and 
who,  six  years  afterward,  deluged  their 
capital  with  Spanish  blood.  Godoy,  a 
vile  tool  of  Bonaparte,  was  thus  saved  in 
order  to  consummate  his  guilt  and  folly 
by  signing,  with  Duroc  at  Bayonne,  the 
transfer  of  Spain  to  France,  stipulating 
only — mean  to  the  last— for  filthy  lucre 
and  pensions."  "A  railroad— thanks  to 
English  heads  and  hands — was  begun  May 
4, 1846,  which  will  in  due  time  be  carried 
to  Cadiz,  Alicante,  and  Valencia.  Mean- 
time many  a  civilized  Castilian,  pointing 
at  this  bit,  inquires  proudly  and  patroniz- 
ingly of  the  traveling  Briton,  *  Have  you 
got  these  advantages  in  England  ?' ' '  These 
roads  have  all  been  finished,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  from  Toledo  to  Cordova,  by  French 
heads  and  hands  since  the  *'  traveling 
Briton"  was  here. 

In  about  one  and  a  half  hours  we  arrive 
at  Toledo,  which  presents,  in  the  distance, 
seated  on  its  high  hills,  a  most  imposing 
aspect.  Don't,  when  you  enter  its  walls, 
and  wind  through  its  tortuous,  narrow, 
dirt)",  and  neglected  streets,  say,  "Why  did 
I  come  out  of  my  route  to  see  this  ruin  ?" 
One  glance  into  its  magnificent  cathedral 
will  repay  fifty  times  the  distance. 

Toledo  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  formed 
by  the  River  Tagus.  Contains  a  popula- 
tion of  14,000  souls.  Principal  hotels  are 
Fonda  de  Lino  and  Fonda  de  los  CabaUeros. 
The  last  overlooks  the  Zocodover,  or  mark- 
et square— an  amusing  spot  once  a  week. 
Toledo  formerly  contained  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  inhabitants.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  city  in  Europe,  built  a  short  time 
after  the  flood,  but  mostly  peopled  by  the 
Jews,  who  were  then  called- Araalekites, 
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who  had  fled  from  Jerusalem  when  that 
city  was  captured  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  200  B.C. ;  waa 
captured  by  the  Moors  in  the  early  part  of 
the  8th  century.  Authorities  differ  in  re- 
gard to  dates.  The  Moslems  having  se- 
questered much  of  the  property  of  the  rich 
Jews,  out  of  revenge  they  opened  the  gates 
to  Alonao  VI.,  who  took  possession  of  the 
city  in  1066.  It  was  made  the  capital  of 
Spain,  on  the  removal  of  the  court  from 
Seville,  by  Leovigildo.  Toledo  was  cele- 
brated from  a  remote  period,  as  it  is  to-day, 
for  the  manufactory  of  sword-blades.  The 
art  was  introduced  by  the  Moors  from  Da- 
mascus, and  no  other  cities  have  ever  been 
able  to  rival  either  in  the  tempering  of  steel. 
Toledo  and  Damascus  blades  are  highly 
prized.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  steep, 
narrow,  and  crooked,  and,  from  their  ap- 
pearance, one  would  think  the  city  had  re- 
tired from  active  business,  and  was  living 
on  its  income. 

The  principal  object  of  attraction  in  To- 
ledo is  its  magnificent  Cathedral,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Seville,  is 
the  finest  in  Spain,  and  by  many  thought 
superior  in  attraction  to  St.  Peter's  itself. 
It  certainly  is  as  interesting  in  a  historical 
point  of  view. 

The  city  being  still  the  eecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  the  country,  the  Cathedral 
has  not  retired  with  the  rest  of  the  town. 
It  was  commenced  by  Ferdinand  III.  in 
the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  and  took 
nearly  three  hundred  years  to  finish.  Its 
length  is  nearly  400  feet,  width  200.  Only 
one  of  its  two  towers  is  finished ;  the  other 
rises  to  the  height  of  880  feet.  Examine 
carefully  the  rich  Gothic  portals,  especially 
La  Puerto  de  lot  Leones.  On  entering,  one 
of  the  priests  will  inform  you  that  this 
Cathedral,  or  the  one  that  formerly  stood 
here,  was  erected  in  honor  of  the  Virgin 
before  the  Ascension,  and  that  she  made 
frequent  visits  to  it  in  company  with  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  James,  or  Santiago, 
the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  It  is  affirmed 
by  all  divines  of  Spain,  and  none  dare 
doubt  it,  that  St.  James,  after  he  was  be- 
headed at  Jerusalem,  made  the  journey  to 
Jaffa,  and,  taking  a  small  boat,  sailed  thence 
direct  to  Barcelona,  on  his  way  to  Santiago ; 
but,  not  wishing  to  make  the  overland 
route,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  pass- 
ed through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
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steered  north  to  Padron,  some  twelve  mBes 
below  Santiago,  and  there  rested  on  a  stone, 
was  found  by  some  fishermen,  and  convey- 
ed to  a  cave,  where  he  remained  in  peace 
for  eight  hundred  years.  A  monk,  who 
for  a  long  time  had  seen  heavenly  lights 
hovering  over  the  cave,  informed  the  bish- 
op of  Padron,  who,  on  examination,  found 
the  body,  and  discovered  It  to  be  that  of  St 
James !  By  what  means  he  arrived  at  the 
result  is  not  stated.  A  church  was  erected 
on  the  spot,  and  the  body  then  removed  to 
Santiago.  And  as  Rome  had  appropriated 
that  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  Spain  was 
compelled  to  take  that  of  St.  James,  who 
has  since  been  called  Santiago.  Of  the  re- 
markable and  miraculous  feats  performed 
by  this  saint— his  killing  60,000  Moors  sin- 
gle-handed, and  other  trifles — H  is  out  of 
our  province  -to  speak.  For  particulars, 
see  Mariana.  When  Toledo  was  token  by 
the  Moors,  they  converted  the  cathedral 
into  a  mosque,  which  was  destroyed  by  St. 
Ferdinand,  who  commenced  the  present 
edifice. 

Notice  the  steps  of  the  Puerto  del  Per- 
don.  It  is  firmly  believed  by  the  natives 
that  pregnant  women,  by-  ascending  and 
descending  a  number  of  times,  will  pass 
through  the  perils  of  childbirth  with  ease 
and  comfort 

We  enter  the  cathedral  by  the  beautiful 
sate  called  del  Nino  Perdido,  or  the  Lost 
Child.  Next  to  the  gate  there  is  an  ex- 
quisite fresco  of  a  boy  being  crucified  by 
the  Jews,  with  his  heart  just  cut  out  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  it  into  a  hostia  at  their 
Passover,  as  a  charm  against  the  Inquisi- 
tion. This  was  an  old  charge.  When  the 
clergy  wanted  to  rob  the  rich  Jews,  they 
infuriated  the  mob  against  them.  The 
Jews  having  accused  the  Christians  of  the 
murder  of  a  pagan  child,  for  the  purpose  of 
dipping  the  bread  used  at  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment in  its  blood,  the  Christians  retaliated ; 
and  one  day  a  Christian  boy  being  missed, 
the  Jews  were  accused  of  his  murder ;  the 
infuriated  mob  made  them  pay  the  penalty, 
by  seizing  both  their  wealth  and  persons. 
The  story  has  been  the  theme  of  many 
Spanish  romance  writers. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  divided 
into  five  naves,  supported  by  eighty-four 
piers,  each  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  The 
painted  windows  are  the  very  perfection 
of  the  art.    First  obtain  admittance  into  the 
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Cora,  or  choir,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  church.  It  contains  some  magnifi- 
cent sculptures,  both  in  wood  and  marble. 
The  backs  of  the  lower  stalls  are  carved  to 
represent  the  campaigns  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  The  seats  are  divided  by  red 
marble  pillars:  over  the  upper  stalk  the 
genealogy  of  Christ  is  carved  in  marble. 
In  the  centre  is  the  Facistol,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  metal  eagle  standing  on  Gothic 
towers,  the  towers  resting  on  a  base  form- 
ed of  beautifully-carved  bronze  statues  in 
niches.  Opposite  the  cora,  and  also  in  the 
central  part  of  the  Cathedral,  is  the  Capit- 
is Major,  or  principal  chapel.  It  is  kept 
closed,  but  through  the  bars  of  the  gate 
may  be  seen  the  elegant  workmanship. 
The  retablo,  which  is  ascended  by  jasper 
steps,  is  divided  into  five  parts ;  each  part 
represents,  in  exquisite  carving,  some  scene 
in  the  life  of  the  Savior  or  Virgin  Mary : 
they  were  mostly  executed  by  Juan  de  Bor- 
gona.  Here  lie  buried  some  of  the  ancient 
kings,  Alonzo  VII.,  Sancho  the  Brave,  and 
the  Infante  Don  Pedro.  The  chapel  con- 
tains but  three  monuments :  that  on  the 
right  of  the  retablo,  Ferdinand ;  that  on  the 
left,  Isabella :  near  the  entrance  on  the  left 
is  the  monument  to  Mendoza,  the  all-pow- 
erfnl  minister.  Examine  the  Transpertnfa 
behind  the  high  altar  of  the  Capilla  Major. 
This  marvel  of  sculpture  is  said  to  have 
cost  $1,200,000:  it  is  mostly  the  work  of 
Narcisa  Tome.  It  is  the  largest  piece  of 
sculpture  by  one  artist  in  the  world,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  editor  of  an  English 
Hand-book  (Mr.  Ford)  criticises  it  severe- 
ly, deserves  high  praise.  We  think  he 
must  have  examined  it  very  carelessly. 
For  instance :  he  says,  "  Observe  a  pair  of 
legs,  with  no  body  to  them,  kicking  out  of 
the  solid  clouds. "  There  if  a  bod}*  to  them, 
that  of  an  angel,  head  downward,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  fish  full  four  feet  long !  The 
top  of  this  elegant  composition  is  ninety 
feet  high,  and  as  wide  as  the  entire  chapel. 
Immediately  opposite  is  the  "  Destruction 
of  the  Temple,"  by  the  same  artist,  180 
feet  high :  contiguous  to  this  is  the  Chapel 
of  Santiago,  erected  by  the  Constable  Al- 
vara  de  Luna,  who  was  executed  at  Val- 
ladolid.  The  two  monuments  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  chapel  are  those  of  the  Constable 
and  his  wife  Juana,  erected  by  their  daugh- 
ter Maria.  At  the  corners  of  Alvara's 
tomb  arc  four  knights  kneeling,  and  at  the 


corners  of  his  wife's  tomb  are  two  monks 
and  two  nuns.  Adjoining  this  chapel  is 
that  of  the  Capilla  de  lot  Reyot  Nuevot,  or 
New  Kings.  Make  the  youth  in  attend- 
ance draw  aside  the  curtains  which  inclose 
the  figures  of  Henry  III.  and  Catilini,  his 
wife,  who  was  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt; 
also  Henry  II.,  his  wife,  and  their  son 
Juan :  a  fee  of  two  reals  is  expected  here ; 
also  four  reals  to  the  custodian  of  the  cora. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  cora  from  this 
is  the  magnificent  Chapel  of San  Udeforuo. 
This  tutelar  saint  was  Primate  of  Toledo 
during  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. He  was  the  great  champion  of  the 
Virgin,  and  wrote  and  preached  much,  ad- 
vocating the  doctrine  of  the  perpetual  vir- 
ginity, in  consideration  of  which  the  Virt 
gin  descended  from  heaven,  and,  seating 
herself  in  the  primate's  seat,  remained 
during  matins,  chanting  the  service,  at  the 
end  of  which  she  placed  the  casulla,  or 
cassock,  over  his  neck,  saying,  u  It  came 
from  the  treasures  of  my  son."  Ildefon- 
so's  successor  tried  to  sit  down  on  the 
same  chair,  but  was  expelled  by  angels, 
since  which  time  no  one  has  dared  to  try 
the  experiment.  The  Virgin  has  descend* 
ed  to  this  chapel  several  times  since.  At 
the  Moorish  invasion  both  Ildefbnso's  body 
and  the  casulla  were  carried  away.  Che 
body  was  discovered  by  a  miracle,  and  in 
the  year  1270  a  chapel  was  erected  on  the 
site.  It  is  said  the  casulla  is  in  Oviedo, 
but  invisible  to  mortal  eyes.  The  saint's 
monument  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  chap- 
el. The  receiving  the  casulla  was  a  favor- 
ite subject  with  Spanish  artists.  Notice 
at  the  other  end  of  the  church  in  the  Chap- 
el  of  the  Decencion:  the  subject  is  very 
beautifully  sculptured.  Behind  this  chap- 
el is  the  real  stone  on  which  the  Virgin's 
foot  pressed.-  The  opening  is  pointed  out, 
about  six  inches  square ;  it  is  covered  with 
small  steel  bars,  that  you  may  be  able  to 
put  your  finger  through  and  feel  the  stone. 
It  is  worn  into  holes  by  the  frequent  touch- 
ing of  the  pilgrims'  fingers. 

Adjoining  San  Ddefonso's  chapel  is  the 
Chapter-house,  or  la  *a  Capitular  de  Jn~ 
viemo.  It  contains  all  the  portraits  of  the 
Cardinals  of  Toledo,  commencing  with  San 
Eugenius,  A.D.  103,  down  to  Jos  Bonel  y 
Orbe,  died  1857 ;  94  in  all.  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  16th  century  the  por- 
traits are  all  genuine.    Four  out  of  the 
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number  are  saints.    The  ceiling  of  this 
chapel  is  most  magnificent. 

Capilla  Motarabe,  under  the  unfinished 
tower,  is  beautifully  frescoed  by  Juan  de 
Borgona,  representing  the  campaign  of 
Oran.  Notice  a  splendid  mosaic  Holy 
Family,  brought  from  Italy  by  Cardinal  Lo- 
renzo. The  Sacrutie,  Sayrario,  and  Ooha- 
vo  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  portions 
of  the  cathedral,  containing  as  they  do  all 
the  relics,  dresses,  and  most  valuable  pic- 
tures. The  ceiling  of  the  Sacristia  is  beau- 
tifully frescoed  by  Luca  Giordano,  and  rep- 
resents the  Presentation  of  the  Casulla  by 
the  Virgin.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  attraction  is  the  Ctutodia,  which  is  car- 
ried in  procession  during  the  Fete  Dieu :  it 
is  silver  gilt,  sixteen  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  precious  stones;  it  was  mostly  con- 
structed by  Henry-  de  Arpli,  his  son,  and 
grandson,  and  occupied  one  hundred  years 
in  its  construction.  It  is  composed  of 
nearly  80,000  different  parts;  notice  par- 
ticularly the  black  wooden  image  of  the 
Virgin,  called  the  Virgin  of  the  Sanctuary, 
seated  on  a  throne,  over  which  hangs  a 
canopy  all  resplendent  in  gold  and  silver. 
On  fete  days  she  is  arrayed  in  magnificent 
old  silks,  richly  trimmed  with  laces,  gold, 
silver,  and  pearls ;  on  her  head  a  crown  of 
diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds,  and  other  pre- 
cious stones;  her  mantle  has  twenty-one 
pounds  of  pearl-dust  embroidered  on  it, 
with  eighty-five  thousand  pearls,  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  diamonds,  rubies,  ame- 
thysts, and  other  precious  stones.  The 
Ockavo  contains  all  the  relics  and  splendid 
dresses  owned  by  the  Virgin  Mary.  Jo- 
seph must  have  done  a  splendid  business 
in  the  building  line  to  have  afforded  all 
this  luxury !  and  all  intended  to  represent 
the  rustic,  simple,  Blessed  Virgin,  either  as 
she  lived  on  earth  or  reigns  in  heaven. 

Among  the  relics  notice  a  piece  of  the 
true  cross ;  also  a  much  venerated  statue 
of  the  infant  Savior  in  gold.  A  whole  day 
may  be  well  spent  in  examining  the  differ- 
ent cloisters,  chapels,  monuments,  and  pic- 
tures ;  in  met,  there  is  little  else  to  be  seen 
at  Toledo;  although  there  are  innumerable 
churches,  monasteries,  nunneries,  and  oth- 
er religious  buildings,  they  are  of  not  much 
importance. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  of  Santa  Cruz  is 
a  beautiful  piece  of  architecture,  and  well 
worth  a  visit. 
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The  walls  of  the  Alomar,  the  fourth 
which  has  been  erected  on  the  site,  axe  aU 
that  remains  of  that  once  magnificent 
building.  It  was  totally  destroyed  by  the 
English  during  the  War  of  the  Succession. 
The  view  from  its  gardens  and  tumbling 
walls  is  most  magnificent* 

On  the  way  to  the  Royal  Foundery,  which 
is  about  a  mile  outside  the  walla,  visit  the 
church  of  San  Juan  de  low  Reyes  and  the 
remains  of  the  Franciscan  convent.  No- 
tice the  votive  chains  hanging  outside  the 
building,  and  the  beautiful  carving  of  the 
different  doorways.  This  was  formerly  the 
court  chapel,  and  its  Gothic  architecture 
is  considered  the  very  perfection  of  the  art. 
Even  Napoleon  and  Wellington's  soldien 
respected  it ;  for,  although  the  former  used 
it  as  a  stable,  it  is  in  a  remarkably  high 
state  of  preservation,  and  the  ceilings, 
though  frescoed  380  years  ago,  are  as  freak 
as  if  painted  yesterday. 

The  Royal  Sword  Manufactory  is  situated 
about  two  miles  from  the  city,  close  to  the 
river  which  turns  its  machinery.  Here 
all  the  swords  for  the  Spanish  army  are 
"made.  Mr.  Borrow,  when  visiting  Toledo, 
asked  one  of  the  workmen  whether  the  se- 
cret of  tempering  the  blades  had  been  lost. 
"*<>!'  said  he;  'the  swords  of  Toledo 
were  never  so  good  as  those  which  we  are 
daily  making.  It  is  ridiculous  enough  to 
see  strangers  coming  here  to  purchase  old 
swords,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  mere 
rubbish,  and  never  made  at  Toledo;  yet 
for  such  they  will  give  a  large  price,  while 
they  will  grudge  two  dollars  for  this  jewel, 
which  was  made  but  yesterday,'  there- 
upon putting  into  my  hand  a  middle-sized 
rapier.  *  Your  worship,'  said  he,  'seems 
to  have  a  strong  arm:  prove  its  temper 
against  the  stone  wall — thrust  boldly,  and 
fear  not/ 

"  I  have  a  strong  arm,  and  dashed  the 
point  with  my  utmost  force  against  the 
solid  granite :  my  arm  was  numbed  to  the 
shoulder  from  the  violence  of  the  concus- 
sion, and  continued  so  for  nearly  a  week; 
but  the  sword  appeared  to  be  not  at  all 
blunted,  or  to  have  suffered  in  any  respect. 
'  A  hotter  sword  than  that,'  said  the  ancient 
workman,  a  native  of  old  Castile,  '  never 
transfixed  a  Moor  out  yonder  on  the  Sa- 
gra/» 

The  machinery  of  the  factory  is  now 
turned  by  a  steam-engine,  erected  in  1862, 
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which  looks  here  sadly  oat  of  place,  and 
daggers,  knives,  etc.,  can  no  more  be  bought 
a*  "relics."  Government  officers  informed 
the  author  in  1863  that  nothing  but  swords 
were  to  be  made  in  future.  So  buy  your 
Toledo  relics  at  Madrid.    Fee  6  reals, 

Retaining  from  the  Sword  Manufactory, 
•end  for  the  custodian  of  the  San  Juan  de 
hm  Reyes,  to  whom  you  will  have  given  4 
reals,  to  conduct  you  to  the  church  of  Santo 
Tome,  to  see  the  masterpiece  of  the  great 
Bl  Greco,  or  "the  Greek,"  so  called  from 
bis  birthplace.  He  was  one  of  the  finest 
painters  of  Spain.  The  picture  represents 
the  borial  of  Gonzalo  Ruis,  whose  obse- 
quies were  superintended  by  St.  Stephen 
and  St.  Augustine,  who  came  down  from 
heaven  for  that  especial  purpose ;  fee  2 
Vila. 

Visit  also  the  Jewish  synagogues  of 
Santa  Maria  la  Blanca  and  El  TransUo; 
1  real  each. 

Returning  from  Toledo  to  Castellejo  by 
nil,  we  proceed  by  the  Madrid  and  Ali- 
cante road  as  far  as  Alcazar,  a  distance  of 
61  miles  from  Castellejo ;  fare,  1st  class, 
84}  reals.  Thence  to  Ciudad  Real ;  fare, 
1st  class,  46  reals.  The  railroad  to  Cordo- 
va is  finished  this  year  (1868)  as  far  as 
Santa  Cruz.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the 
expense  to  Cordova,  as  both  fare  and  time 
are  continually  changing,  the  distance 
by  diligence  being  shortened  every  few 
months.  It  will  not  exceed,  however,  450 
reels  in  berlini,  or  225  in  the  coupe. 

The  railroad  from  Ciudad  Real  will  soon 
be  finished  through  Badajoz  to  Lisbon,  the 
capital  of  Portugal. 

At  Batten,  through  which  we  pass,  a 
very  fine  macadamized  road  leads  through 
Jaen  to  Granada,  Travelers  not  wishing 
to  return  according  to  described  route 
might  take  thiB  road,  visit  Granada,  Mala- 
ga, Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  Seville,  and  Cordova, 
and  return  by  rail  from  Cordova  to  Cadiz, 
taking  steamer  thence  to  Lisbon,  Oporto, 
and  England.  This  would  give  less  dili- 
gence riding,  but  they  would  miss  Valen- 
cia and  Barcelona. 

Cordova  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  tho  Guadalquiver :  it  is  one 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Andalucia,  and 
contains  43,000  inhabitants,  although  it  is 
said  to  have  had  over  1,000,000  in  the  11th 
century.  Principal  hotel,  Fonda  de  Rati; 
very  polite  and  attentive  landlord. 


Cordova  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  and  contained  at  one  time 
200  mosques.  At  present,  notwithstanding 
its  delightful  situation,  it  contains  bat  lit- 
tle, with  the  exception  of  the  Cathedral,  to 
detain  the  traveler.  The  town  is  dark  and 
gloomy,  the  streets  narrow,  and  by  no 
means  clean,  with  neither  squares  nor  pub- 
lic buildings  of  any  importance.  Its  mag- 
nificent cathedral,  however,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  places  in  Spain.  It  was 
originally  a  mosque,  built  in  the  brightest 
days  of  Arabian  dominion  in  Spain.  Its 
length  is  540  feet,  breadth  887 :  450  pillars 
divide  it  into  17  longitudinal  aisles  and  27 
transverse.  These  pillars  are  low,  and  in 
the  Moorish  style  of  architecture.  They 
are  of  all  varieties  of  stone :  some  jasper, 
porphyry,  verd  antique,  and  other  mar- 
bles, brought  from  Nimes,  Constantinople, 
Narbonne,  Carthage,  and  other  places,  and 
differ  as  much  in  their  architectural  as  in 
their  geological  character.  In  fact,  this 
magnificent  and  glorious  structure  hue 
more  the  appearance  of  a  place  of  Moham- 
medan than  of  Christian  worship.  In 
front  of  the  sacristy,  at  the  south  end,  is  the 
Zancarrtm,  or  Moorish  sanctuary :  it  is  of 
an  octagon  shape,  and  is  ornamented  in 
the  most  gorgeous  manner;  its  dome  is  fif- 
teen feet  in  diameter,  and  consists  of  a  sin- 
gle block  of  marble,  carved  in  the  form  of 
a  scallop-shell.  The  cora  and  capilla  ma- 
jor are  very  elegant :  they  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  cathedral,  197  feet  long  by  60 
wide.  This  is  much  more  modern  than  the 
rest  of  the  cathedral. 

The  Bishop1  s  Palace  contains  a  suite  of 
state  apartments,  in  one  of  which  there  is 
a  large  collection  of  portraits*  The  insids 
is  now  in  a  miserable  state  of  decay :  a 
dirty  mixture  of  whitewash,  marble,  and 
tarnished  gilding.  Ferdinand  VII.  was 
confined  here  in  1828. 

The  splendid  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings 
was  turned  into  a  stable  in  1584,  and  w;.s 
the  principal  breeding-place  for  the  famous 
Andalucian  horses,  which  were  the  best  in 
Spain.  The  establishment  was  broken  \\\> 
by  the  French,  and  the  best  stallions  and 
mares  carried  to  France. 

Cordova  was  captured  by  the  Goths  in 
572,  and  in  692  by  the  Moors,  who  made 
it  the  capital  of  the  "  Caliphate  of  the 
West,"  and  subsequently  of  the  kingdom 
of  Cordova.  On  June  11, 1285,  it  fell  before 
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the  united  Spaniards,  commanded  by  Fer- 
dinand of  Castile,  and  has  never  since  re- 
covered its  previous  prosperity.  Cordova 
has  been  the  birthplace  of  many  distin- 
guished men,  among  which  were  the  two 
Senecas  and  Lucan  the  poet. 

From  Cordova  to  Seville,  by  railroad, 
distance  80  miles ;  time,  6  hours ;  fare  52 
reals. 

"Fair  In  prond  Seville ;  let  her  country  boast 
Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  ancient 
days." 

Seville,  the  capital  of  Andaluda,  is  beau- 
tifully situated  on  a  wide-spreading  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquiver.  Pop- 
ulation in  1861,  151,000. 


We  would  advise,  after  arriving  at  Se- 
ville, to  repair  immediately  to  the  Gvrdda, 
or  weather-cock,  which  is  the  name  given 
to  the  Cathedral  tower— 850  feet  high — on 
account  of  the  weather-cock  placed  on  the 
top,  and  ascend  to  the  summit,  to  obtain 
the  exact  bearings  of  the  town ;  for,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  streets  are  so  very 
narrow  that  not  more  than  one  carriage  can 
pass  at  a  time,  and  that  not  without  rub- 
bing the  houses  on  either  side. 

Seville  is  not  only  famous  for  its  "  or- 
anges and  women,"  as  Byron  says,  but  for 
containing  abundant  remains  of  the  wealth 
and  power  that  belonged  to  the  Moham- 
medan sovereigns  of  Spain,  and  for  being 
one  of  the  latest  cities  in  possession  of  the 
Moors.  Although  fallen  from  the  import- 
ance which  belonged  to  it  when  it  was  for 
a  time  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
before  the  removal  of  the  court  to  Vallado- 
lid,  it  is  stQl  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance. The  manufacture  of  tobacco  into  ci- 
gars is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The 
city  Is  surrounded  with  high  Moorish  walls, 
which,  judging  from  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  composed,  may  be  seen  for  many 
centuries  to  come  in  their  present  state  of 
preservation. 

Seville  is  situated  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Hispalis  of  the  Romans.  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Moors  under  Caliph  Walid 
in  711,  and  remained  45  years  under  the 
Caliph  of  Damascus,  when  the  western 
caliphate  was  established,  which  ruled  in 
Seville  for  nearly  500  years ;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  it  was  taken  by  the  Christians 
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after  one  of  the  most  obstinate  sieges  mesv 
tioned  in  Spanish  history,  since  which  tint 
it  has  seldom  been  the  scene  of  any  great 
military  exploit.  In  1728  a  treaty  was 
concluded  here  between  England,  Ranee, 
Spain,  and  Holland.  In  1803,  when  Spain 
was  invaded  by  Napoleon,  Seville  asserted 
her  independence,  and  the  Junta  took  ret 
uge  here  when  driven  from  Madrid.  It  was 
conquered  by  the  French,  however,  in  1810, 
and  remained  in  their  hands  for  the  spec* 
of  two  yean. 

Seville  has  given  birth  to  many  very  dis- 
tinguished individuals— in  ancient  timet, 
the  Soman  emperors  Hadrian,  Trajan,  and 
Theodosius;  and  in  modern  times,  Magel- 
lan, the  famous  navigator,  who  sailed  fits 
here  20th  September,  1519,  and  discover- 
ed the  straits  which  bear  his  name.  Las 
Casas,  the  defender  of  the  Indians,  and 
Lopez  de  Rneda,  the  father  of  Spanish  < 
edy,  were  also  born  here. 

Seville,  as  a  place  of  permanent 
dence,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  desirable 
in  Spain.  There  is  not  a  day  during  the 
whole  year  on  which  the  sun  does  net 
shine.  The  winter  is  very  pleasant.  The 
air  is  much  like  Cairo,  of  such  a  voluptaees 
softness  that  it  reanimates  one  with  youth- 
ful feelings.  Morals,  however^  are  at  a 
very  low  ebb,  and  it  is  a  scoff  for  a  married 
woman  to  have  no  corteja,  and  a  Benefits 
not  to  have  her  lover.  Jealousy,  however, 
never  appears  to  disturb  the  household, 
the  parties  living  togetherwith  all  the  out- 
ward show  of  mutual  esteem.  Their  amuse- 
ments consist  of  bull-fights,  theatrical  en- 
tertainments, dancing,  and  cards,  and  balls 
and  suppers  on  great  occasions. 

14  The  feast,  the  song,  the  revel  here  abounds ; 
Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hoara  casv 
sume, 
Nor  bleed  these  patriots  with  their  country** 

wounds, 
Nor  here  War's  clarion,  but  Love's  rebeck 
sounds; 
Here  Folly  still  his  votaries  enthrall. 
And  young-eyed  Lewdness  walks  her  midnight 
rounds : 
Girt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  capitals, 
Still  to  the  last  kind  Vice  clings  to  the  totter- 
ing waus." 

The  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
building  in  Seville  is  the  Aleasar,  or  pal- 
ace, the  residence  of  the  Moorish  and  Cath- 
olic kings  of  Spain.  The  name  signifies 
the  house  of  Caesar.  The  building  was 
commenced  in  the  10th  century  by  the 
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Moorish  king,  Annasir  Lidin- Allah ;  was 
rebuilt  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  remod- 
eled by  Charles  V.,  Philip  II.,  and  Philip 
V.  It  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  Moslem 
architecture.  On  entering,  notice,  first, 
the  Grand  Patio,  or  court,  90  feet  long,  70 
wide,  including  the  colonnade.  There  are 
twenty-four  arches  opening  into  it— four 
large,  the  others  small.  The  floor  is  beau- 
tifully paved  with  marble.  An  elegant 
fountain  formerly  adorned  the  centre.  On 
one  side  is  the  recess  where  once  stood  the 
Moorish  throne.  Into  this  court,  every 
year,  was  brought  one  hundred  of  the  most 
beautiful  virgins  in  Seville — fifty  belong- 
ing to  the  patrician  Moors,  and  fifty  to  the 
plebeian.  These  were  made  the  monarch's 
wives  for  a  short  time.  He  afterward  mar- 
ried them  off  to  his  different  officers  of 
state  without  the  preliminary  of  a  divorce. 
The  virgins  entered  through  the  door  open- 
ing  into  the  splendid  hall  of  the  embassa- 
dors. The  present  Emperor  of  Morocco 
keeps  up  the  old  custom,  only  that  he  has 
weekly  presentations ;  that  is,  eight  young 
virgins  are  weekly  selected  for  his  imperial 
seraglio. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  court,  on  the 
ground  floor,  are  the  apartments  of  Charles 
V.  The  walls  are  the  original  Moorish ; 
the  ceilings  exquisitely  carved  in  wood 
during  the  time  of  Charles.  On  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  patio  is  the  splendid  hall  of 
the  embassadors,  which  has  lately  been 
finely  restored.  Surrounding  the  room  are 
the  portraits  of  fifty-four  of  the  Catholic 
kings  of  Spain,  ending  with  Philip  III. 
The  portraits  by  no  means  "  maT  the  Moor- 
ish character  of  the  building, "  as  a  recent 
writer  says,  the  author  being  full  ten  min- 
utes in  the  room  before  he  noticed  them. 
This  hall  was  carefully  repaired  by  Peter 
the  Cruel,  without  altering  its  Moorish 
character  and  appearance. 

In  this  hall  the  Seville  Junta  formerly 
sat.  On  the  marble  slab  between  this  and 
the  adjoining  room  are  some  large  black 
spots,  which  the  custodian  affirms  are  the 
blood-stains  of  £1  Maestra  de  Santiago, 
brother  of  Don  Pedro.  He  was  the  invited 
guest  of  that  monster,  who  had  him  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood.  Here,  also,  he  mur- 
dered Abu  Said,  former  king  of  Granada, 
to  whom  he  had  promised  protection,  when 
fleeing  from  Ismael  II.  The  story  (doubt- 
ed by  many)  is,  that  Abu  Said  was  in  pos- 


session of  some  splendid  jewels ;  that  Pe- 
dro, aware  of  the  fact,  invited  him  to  the 
Alcazar,  and  then,  having  feasted  him,  or* 
dered  him  to  be  murdered,  and  possessed 
himself  of  the  treasure.  One  of  the  stones 
he  gave  to  the  Black  Prince  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Kavarette,  and  it  is  now  the  princi- 
pal gem  in  England's  crown,  and  may  bo 
seen  in  the  Tower  of  London.  A  little  to 
the  north  of  the  Patio  Major  is  the  Path 
lot  Munecas,  where  the  children  of  the 
Moorish  kings  formerly  played.  A  stone 
in  the  floor  marks  the  spot  where  Don  Pe- 
dro's brother  staggered  after  he  was  stab- 
bed, and  then  gave  up  the  ghost.  On  the 
north  of  the  court  are  the  Cuarto  del  Prin* 
ripe,  or  princess's  apartments.  The  ceiling 
and  walls  are  of  the  genuine  Moorish  order. 
On  the  same  side  is  the  queen's  bedcham- 
ber, or  where  the  Moorish  queens  formerly 
slept ;  and  farther  north  that  of  the  king. 
Neither  of  these  apartments  are  lighted  by 
windows.  Now  ascend  to  the  second  floor 
[since  the  Queen  Isabella's  visit  to  Seville, 
orders  have  been  given  not  to  show  the  up- 
stair apartments ;  but  your  valet  will  ob- 
tain permission ;  a  ticket  must  be  procured 
in  the  outer  court  to  visit  any  part  of  the 
palace,  so  take  your  passport  with  you] 
recently  rejuvenated.  The  gold  frames 
and  damask  upholstery  seem  sadly  out  of 
place ;  but  the  queen  must  have  her  little 
luxuries  when  she  comes,  although  she 
has  only  been  here  twice  in  thirty  years. 
Look  down  into  the  exquisite  chapel.  No- 
tice the  bedchamber  of  Peter  the  Cruel, 
and  the  private  door  through  which  his 
mistress,  Maria  de  Padilla,  always  entered 
his  room.  She  was  the  only  living  person 
who  could  curb  this  cruel  monster,  and,  to 
her  credit  be  it  said,  she  invariably  used 
her  influence  for  the  best  purposes.  On 
the  western  wing  examine  the  private 
chapel  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  was 
here  Isabella  gave  audience  to  Columbus. 
The  walls  and  altar  are  of  the  cinque  cento 
Azulijo,  and  are  considered  the  finest  in 
Europe.  Descending  to  the  ground  floor, 
the  custodian,  after  receiving  eight  reals 
fee,  will  hand  you  over  to  the  head  gar- 
dener. On  your  way  to  the  garden  visit 
the  immense  baths,  where  Dona  Maria  de 
Padilla  and  her  handmaidens  formerly 
sported  and  gamboled  every  summer  even- 
ing, in  presence  of  their  virtuous  lord,  Don 
Pedro.     The  gardens  are  most  beautiful. 
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They  were  laid  oat  mostly  by  Charles  V., 
although  the  principal  walls,  fountains,  and 
kiosks  are  of  Moorish  origin.  There  is  a 
reservoir  in  the  garden  which  conveys  wa- 
ter to  the  different  parts ;  by  turning  it  on, 
all  the  walks,  trees,  and  flowers  are  water- 
ed and  cooled  instantaneously.  The  dif- 
ferent compartments  are  bordered  with  box 
and  myrtles,  overhanging  with  orange  and 
lemon  trees  in  constant  bloom.  The  air  is 
fragrant  with  rose-buds  and  orange-flowers 
fresh  as  the  breath  of  spring.  Here  re- 
pesed  the  most  luxurious  of  the  Moorish 
kings,  as  well  as  the  hard-worked  Charles 
and  anchorite  Philip— all  alike  enjoyed  and 
reveled  in  this  balmy  atmosphere.  The 
gardener  expects  a  fee  of  five  reals  for  the 
parry;  and,  should  he  quietly  pluck  and 
present  you  several  of  the  delicious  oranges, 
two  reals  may  be  added. 

From  the  Alcazar  it  is  but  a  few  steps 
to  the  government  tobacco  factory.    What 

a  change  from  heaven  to .     No,  there 

must  be  some  middle  place,  peopled  with 
young  and  old  Murillos,  where  you  see  all 
the  imps  of  mischief  without  the  signs  of 
pain.  Imagine  five  thousand  young  girls, 
and  they  all  in  one  room,  and  Sevillians 
too.  We  fancy  few  of  the  fifty  plebeian 
virgins  presented  yearly  to  the  Moorish 
kings  came  from  the  cigar  factory.  Their 
fingers  move  with  amazing  rapidity,  near- 
ly ten  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  being 
used  in  a  single  day?  but  their  tongues 
move  faster  than  their  fingers,  and  could 
the  mischief  brewed  be  weighed,  it  would 
quadruple  the  cigars. 

The  Fabrica  de  Tabacas  was  erected  in 
1750,  is  660  feet  long  by  525  wide,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  moat.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal manufactory  in  the  kingdom,  employ- 
ing 5000  girls  and  1000  men.  Snuff,  ci- 
gars, and  cigarettes  are  all  manufactured 
here.  The  best  workers  among  the  girls 
make  eight  reals,  or  forty  cents  per  day ; 
the  poorest  about  half  that  amount  The 
process  of  cutting  up  and  grinding  the  to- 
bacco is  very  primitive,  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland  being  far  in  advance.  The 
process  of  examining  5000  girls  every  night 
is  most  tedious  and  amusing,  but  it  must 
be  done ;  and,  although  we  may  spoil  all 
the  romance  of  the  thing,  we  must  say  that 
the  lions  of  Seville,  the  "  Cigarreras,"  will 
steal,  so  says  Don  Manuel.  Standing  be- 
tween the  Tobacco  Factory  (which  looks 
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more  like  a  palace)  and  the  River  Gnadak- 
quiver  is  the  elegant  palace  of  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier,  called  San  Tetmo,  from  the 
nautical  college  founded  by  Fernando,  son 
of  Columbus,  from  which  it  was  altered. 
The  duke,  who  was  third  son  of  Louis 
Philippe,  and  married  the  Infanta  of  Spain, 
sister  to  the  reigning  queen,  interferes  in 
no  manner  with  politics,  and  is  much  be* 
loved  by  the  people  of  Seville.  On  one 
side  of  the  palace  runs  the  river,  on  the 
other  are  the  botanical  gardens  and  fcsh- 
ionable  promenade,  where,  during  the  aft- 
ernoon, fair  Seville  parades  her  beauties, 
and  Joy  and  mirth  supremely  reigns.  A 
most  lovely  garden,  of  nearly  two  miles  at 
extent,  is  attached  to  the  palace ;  and  who 
that  has  looked  at  the  dry  and  magnificent 
pile  of  buildings  at  Madrid,  without  a  green 
leaf  near,  would  not  prefer  the  situation  of 
the  Duchess  of  Montpensier  to  her  slater 
the  Queen  of  Spain  ? 

Contiguous  to  the  Alcazar  is  the  Ex- 
change, or  Bowse,  a  very  beautiful  build- 
ing, finished  at  the  close  of  the  16th  cesv 
tury.  The  interior  court,  or  patio,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  of 
architecture.  In  the  centre  of  the  court 
stands  a  marble  statue  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus. The  walls  and  floor  of  the  beau- 
tiful staircase,  which  is  thirty  feet  wide,  is 
paved  with  fine  polished  variegated  mar- 
ble. This  staircase  leads  to  the  Archeo 
de  las  India*,  where  are  kept  all  the  archives 
of  Spanish  South  America,  chronologically 
arranged  in  fine  order.  What  a  field  Sat 
the  historian,  were  he  allowed  to  peruse  its 
wealth !  In  one  room,  which  jvmfc^r*  all 
the  correspondence  of  Cortes  and  Piaarro, 
are  portraits  of  these  celebrated  men,  as 
well  as  that  of  Columbus.  It  also  contains 
portraits  of  Charles  III.  and  IV.,  and  of 
Ferdinand  VI L,  and  the  reigning  queen, 
Isabella.     A  fee  of  4  reals  for  the  party. 

The  Cathedral  of  Seville,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  in  Spam 
or  the  world,  stands  upon  a  raised  plat- 
form, 582  feet  long  by  420  wide;  out  of 
this  space  there  is  a  court,  150  feet  wide, 
running  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
platform.  The  best  impression  is  made  by 
entering  the  cathedral  by  the  Sagrario,  or 
parish  church,  and  through  the  court-yard 
to  tho  entrance  to  the  tower,  which  is  at 
the  opposite  side.  The  ascent  is  made  by 
a  winding  inclined  plane,  paved  with  brick. 
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It  is  only  from  the  top  that  a  proper  idee 
may  be  obtained  of  its  beauty  and  solidity. 
It  is,  ae  will  be  seen,  of  Moorish  origin, 
having  been  erected  by  Abu  Josef  Yacub 
daring  the  12th  century:  It  was  the  prin- 
cipal mueddin  tower  of  Seville,  from  which 
the  Faithful  were  summoned  to  prayer.  It 
is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Faith,  weigh- 
ing 2800  pounds.  The  name  is  derived 
Jfcom  the  Spanish  verb  girar,  to  turn,  and 
with  the  least  breath  of  air.  On  the  site 
of  the  former  mosque,  erected  by  the  same 
great  builder,  -now  stands  the  present  ca- 
thedral, constructed  by  the  Chapter  of  Se- 
ville in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century, 
with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  unsur- 
passed in  the  world,  both  for  beauty  of  de- 
sign and  richness  of  finish.  How  far  the 
builders  have  succeeded  in  their  design 
most  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  traveler. 

The  size  of  the  present  building,  not  in- 
cluding the  Sagrario,  nor  Patio  de  km  No- 
ranjos  (in  the  centre  of  which  was  formerly 
a  fountain  where  the  Faithful  performed 
their  ablutions),  is  438  feet  long  by  282 
broad.  It  has  nine  different  entrances. 
The  interior  is  divided  iojo  five  naves,  sup- 
ported by  immense  pillars  composed  of 
small  columns,  massive  and  grand,  yet 
light  and  air}*.  Its  painted  windows, 
ninety-three  in  number,  are  the  finest  in 
Spain.  The  floor  is  paved  with  large 
blocks  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  cost 
6125,000. 

On  entering  the  Cathedral  from  the 
west  observe  the  tomb-stone  of  Fernando, 
son  of  Columbus,  who  was  a  great  patron 
of  and  much  beloved  by  Seville.  Don't 
confuse  Fernando  with  his  father,  who 
died  at  Valladolid,  and  was  buried  in  Ha- 
vana. The  grandeur  of  the  interior  is 
somewhat  broken  by  the  immense  Coro, 
the  beautiful  appearance  of  which  could 
well  be  missed,  although  it  does  contain 
those  magnificent  organs,  one  of  which, 
by  Jorge  Bosch,  is  said  to  have  5300 
pipes.  In  the  chapels  allotted  to  the  va- 
rious saints  are  some  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent paintings  which  Spanish  art  has  pro- 
duced. Indeed,  the  Cathedral  of  Seville 
is  at  the  present  time  far  more  rich  in 
splendid  paintings  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod, possessing  many  recently  removed 
from  some  of  the  suppressed  convents. 

Among  the  numerous  paintings  which 
bung  in  the  Cathedral  previous  to  Mar- 


shal Soult's  arrival  were  two  masterpieces 
of  Murillo  —  the  Repose  in  Egypt,  and 
the  Birth  of  the  Virgin.  They  were  con- 
cealed by  the  chapter  of  the  Cathedral. 
The  circumstance  having  come  to  the 
marshal's  ears,  he  sent  for  the  parties,  and 
informed  them  that  he  did  not  think  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  their  happiness 
that  the  pictures  should  remain  where 
they  then  were.  His  manner  was  very 
significant.  Some  time  after,  when  he 
was  showing  his  collection  to  a  party  at 
Paris,  he  stopped  before  two  pictures,  re- 
marking, "  How  I  prize  that  painting,  be- 
cause it  saved  the  lives  of  two  very  esti- 
mable persons !"  There  are  a  number  of 
Murillos  still  remaining  in  the  church. 
There  are  also  several  by  Velasquez,  Louis 
de  Vargas,  and  other  Spanish  masters. 
During  Holy  Week  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment, composed  of  wood  and  plaster,  beau- 
tifully ornamented,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty feet  high,  is  erected  on  the  floor,  in 
which  is  deposited  the  Holy  Sacrament. 
On  Good  Friday  it  is  illuminated,  and  the 
effect  is  truly  marvelous.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  it  in  either  Spain  or  Italy. 

There  are  thirty-seven  different  chapels 
in  the  Cathedral,  each  of  which  contains  a 
world  of  wealth.  In  the  Baptistery  notice 
Murilio's  great  painting  of  JSan  Antonia  of 
Padua.  The  chapel  of  San  Pedro  contains 
nine  paintings  by  the  great  master  Fran- 
cisco Zurbaran.  In  the  chapel  of  Santia- 
go, Juan  de  las  Roclas's  great  altar-picture 
of  St.  James  combating  the  Moors  is  the 
chief  attraction.  In  the  chapel  of  Ntra. 
Sra.  de  Bekn  is  Alonso  Cano's  masterpiece, 
the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Savior  in  her 
arms. 

The  Capilla  Real,  or  Royal  Chapel,  is  a 
most  beautiful  apartment,  ornamented  with 
statues  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles, 
which  surround  the  equestrian  image  of 
St.  Ferdinand  receiving  the  keys  of  Seville 
when  he  entered  as  conqueror.  The  chap- 
el also  contains  the  tombs  of  Alfonso  X. 
and  Queen  Dona  Beatrix,  wife  of  St.  Fer- 
dinand, and  that  of  the  celebrated  Maria 
Pad  ilia,  mistress  of  Philip  the  Cruel.  Be- 
fore the  altar,  in  a  rich  shrine  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  crystal,  repose  the  remains  of  the 
royal  saint.  Notice  the  sculpturing  which 
relates  to  his  life,  death,  and  canonization. 
Over  the  altar  is  placed  the  miraculous  im- 
age of  the  Virgtn  de  lot  Reyes,  which  was 
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presented  to  St.  Ferdinand  of  Spain  by  St. 
Louis  of  France.  Ferdinand's  body,  al- 
though dead  over  600  years,  is  still  in  a 
very  perfect  state,  and  is  exposed  to  view 
three  times  a  year — on  May  80,  August  22, 
and  November  23— at  which  time  an  im- 
pressive military  mass  is  performed  in  pres- 
ence of  the  troops,  who  defile  before  the 
shrine  of  the  holy  king.  Notice  in  the 
chapel  of  Nitestra  Sehara  de  la  Antigua  the 
marble  sepulchre  of  Cardinal  Mendoza,  by 
Miguel  Florentin.  The  Sacristia  Mayor 
will  be  visited  with  much  curiosity,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  two  MorUlos  it  con- 
tains, but  for  the  celebrated  altar-piece, 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Pedro  Cam- 
pafia,  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo.  Murillo 
was  buried  before  the  altar  at  his  own  re- 
quest. It  is  said  he  used  to  stand  for  hours 
before  this  picture,  expecting  the  men  to  dis- 
appear with  the  body  !  The  San  Isidro  and 
San  Leandro  in  this  chapel  are  Murillos. 
Notice,  also,  the  splendid  silver  custodia, 
twelve  feet  high.  It  is  made  in  the  form 
of  a  temple,  and  requires  twenty-four  men 
to  carry  it  in  procession.  Observe,  also, 
the  exquisite  tenebrario,  and  the  assortment 
of  relics,  among  which  is  a  piece  of  the  true 
cross,  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor 
Constantino,  an  immense  tooth  of  St  Chris- 
topher— what  lots  of  teeth  he  must  have 
had ! — the  chemise  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the 
crown  of  thorns,  with  any  quantity  of  legs, 
arms,  and  bones  of  different  male  and  fe- 
male saints.  We  think  we  have  seen  about 
six  real  genuine  crowns.  Observe,  in  the 
Contaduria  Major,  Caspede's  painting  of 
Justa  and  Rufina,  the  patron  saints  of  Se- 
ville in  general,  and  the  Cathedral  and  the 
statue  of  Faith  on  the  tower  in  particular. 
These  two  saints  were  sisters,  the  daugh- 
ters of  a  potter  in  clay,  who  demonstrated 
to  the  citizens  of  Seville  that  God  had 
placed  the  city  under  their  especial  protec- 
tion. When  the  city  was  bombarded  by 
Espartero  in  1843,  the  people  saw  them,  at 
the  head  of  a  troop  of  angels,  protecting 
the  Cathedral  tower  from  the  shots. 
-  Notice,  near  the  Puerta  de  la  Loreja,  the 
colossal  fresco  of  St.  Christopher,  thirty- 
two  feet  high.  These  are  painted  in  near- 
ly all  Spanish  cathedrals.  He  is  general- 
ly represented  carrying  the  infant  Savior 
in  his  arms. 

The  Cathedral  should  be  visited  often, 
and  during  the  middle  of  the  day,  else  the 
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gloom  will  prevent  seeing  the  pictures 
properly.  Visit  it  also  when  the  shads 
of  evening  are  falling ;  its  grandeur  and 
majesty  at  such  times  are  very  impressive. 

The  Museum  of  Seville,  situated  in  the 
Plaza  Armas,  will  disappoint  in  the  quan- 
tity, if  not  in  the  quality  of  its  pictures. 
The  great  gem  of  this  collection  is  ths 
ApothcosisofTTurtruuAqianas.whichisiJm 
masterpiece  of  Francisco  Zurbaran.  It 
hangs  in  the  chapel  of  the  museum,  on  the 
ground  floor.  It  was  taken  to  Paris  by 
Soult.  Ferdinand  VII.  offered  Napoleon, 
through  Don  Manuel  Lopes  Seprero,  six 
million  reals =$300,000,  and  the  best  copy 
that  could  be  made  from,  it,  to  have  it  re- 
turned, but  was  refused.  It  was  sent  hack 
at  the  Restoration.  It  is  most  remarkable 
that  Velasquea,  Spain's  greatest  painter, 
has  not  one  singlo  picture  in  the  Seville 
museum.  There  are  several  fine  speci- 
mens by  Juan  de  Castillo,  Murillo's  mat- 
ter. Examine  the  terra-ootta  of  St.  Je- 
rome, by  Torrigiano  of  Florence,  the  same 
who  executed  the  magnificent  sepulchre 
of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey:  he 
was  a  fellow-student  with  Michael  Angelo, 
and  once  on  a  time  broke  that  sculptor's 
nose.  In  the  Sola  de  Murillo  are  twenty- 
three  of  Murillo's  greatest  pictures :  they 
are  placed  in  a  room  by  themselves.  The 
Santa  Tomas  de  VUlanueva  Murillo  con- 
sidered his  masterpiece.  La  SerrHUia,  so 
called  from  having  been  painted  on  a  nap- 
kin: it  is  quite  small,  20  by  24  inches. 
Notice  the  San  Antonia?  it  is  considered 
superior  to  the  same  subject  in  the  Cathe- 
dral. La  Conception  is  also  of  world-wide 
reputation.  Don't  hurry  out  of  this  room, 
as  there  is  little  else  to  be  seen  in  the  mu- 
seum. The  St.  Francisco  was  ordered  by 
the  Capucin  convent;  when  finished  die 
monks  examined  it,  but,  not  being  at  the 
proper  distance  from  the  picture  to  see  ft 
properly,  they  refused  to  take  it:  when  it 
was  hung  up  they  saw  their  error,  and  of- 
fered Murillo  any  price  for  it,  but  be  re- 
fused to  sell  it.  The  St.  Feltre,  with  the 
infant  Savior  in  his  arms,  is  a  most  exqui- 
site painting. 

La  Caridad,  just  outside  the  walK  is  a 
poor-house  erected  by  a  young  reformed 
rake  of  Seville,  a  lover  of  the  arts,  and  a 
friend  and  patron  of  Murillo's.  The  chap- 
el contains  two  of  the  finest  pictures  in 
Spain,  both  by  Murillo,  and  both  of  colos- 
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sal  size.  They  are  much  fresher  in  ap- 
pearance thin  any  thing  we  have  ever  seen 
from  the  pencil  of  that  great  master,  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  they  were  painted 
for  the  places  they  now  occupy,  and  a  cur- 
tain is  carefully  drawn  over  them  when 
the  visitor  has  ceased  admiring  them.  The 
one  is  the  Pan  y  Pace*,  or  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes ;  the  other,  which  hangs  immediate- 
ly opposite,  is  Moees  striking  the  Rock.  Over 
the  high  altar  hangs  Pedro  Roldan's  great 
picture,  the  Descent  from  the  Gross :  part 
of  the  work  is  raised,  and  the  shading  is  so 
exquisitely  done  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell 
what  is  natural  and  what  artificial.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  chapel,  under  the  organ,  is  a 
most  wonderful  picture,  but  disgusting  sub- 
ject. It  represents  an  archbishop,  being 
dead,  in  his  tomb,  dressed  in  all  the  pomp 
and  magnificence  of  office :  his  flesh  has 
commenced  to  decay ;  thousands  of  worms 
are  crawling  round  the  body,  going  into 
and  coming  out  of  the  eyes,  mouth,  and 
nose;  every  thing  is  putrid.  Murillosaid 
he  never  could  look  on  it  without  holding 
his  nose.  The  sight  made  us  gasp  for 
fresh  air.    I.  Valdes  Leal  was  the  artist. 

The  University  of  Seville  contains  some 
very  fine  pictures  by  Alonso  Cano,  Zurba- 
ran,  and  others.  Notice  in  the  chapel  the 
splendid  monuments  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Ribera  family  by  the  Duke  of 
Medina.  The  University  now  contains  600 
students.  In  the  rector's  room  observe  a 
splendid  St.  Jerome  by  Pacheco. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sights  in 
Seville  is  the  Casa  de  Pilaios,  or  Pilate's 
House.  It  was  constructed  by  Don  Fa- 
drique  de  Rivera  at  the  commencement  of 
the  16th  century/  This  nobleman,  after 
having  acted  as  Viceroy  of  Naples  and  em- 
bassador to  Rome,  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  on  his  return  erected 
this  house  as  an  exact  fac-simlle  of  the 
house  of  Pontius  Pilate  at  Jerusalem. 
This  really  rich  specimen  of  Saracen  arch- 
itecture now  belongs  to  the  Duke  de  Alca- 
la,  who  has  lately  bad  the  entire  building 
restored.  The  grand  patio  is  very  beauti- 
ful, finely  paved  with  variegated  marble. 
In  the  centre  is  a  beautiful  alabaster  fount- 
ain, supported  on  four  dolphins,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  bust  of  Janus,  while  the  sur- 
rounding columns,  twenty-eight  in  num- 
ber, form  twen  ty-four  bcautff ul  arches .  In 
the  four  comers  are  the  statues  of  Ceres, 


Cao  Pasirisca,  Pallas  Pacifor,  and  Pallas. 
The  principal  apartments,  which  are  in  the 
original  Moorish  style,  are  the  ivory  room, 
Pilate's  room,  and  the  Hall  of  Flagellation. 
On  the  stairway,  as  you  ascend  to  the  sec- 
ond floor,  notice  the  cock,  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  same  position  as  the  one  of  old 
which  crew  when  Peter  betrayed  his  Mas- 
ter. What  cocks  were  doing,  going  round 
loose  in  such  elegant  houses,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand. 

In  the  very  handsome  garden  notice  the 
ancient  marbles  set  around  on  pedestals. 
Most  of  them  were  presents  to  the  pilgrim 
marquis  from  Pius  V.  of  Rome.  La  Casa 
de  fas  Taverns,  in  the  street  of  the  same 
name,  was  formerly  occupied  by  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  Inquisition— that  is,  between 
1626  and  1688.  It  is  owned  to-day  by  the 
Marquis  del  Moscosco.  It  has  also  anoth- 
er interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sevillian,  viz., 
the  house  in  which  lived  the  famous  "  Star 
of  Seville,"  the  heroine  in  De  Vega's  com- 
edy of  Sancho  Ortiz  de  las  Roelas.  The 
king  Don  Sancho  the  Brave  and  Sancho 
Ortiz  were  both  enamored  of  Estrella,  the 
Star  of  Seville,  the  most  beautiful  woman 
of  her  day.  The  king  was  the  more  fortu- 
nate of  the  two  lovers,  and  was  often  con- 
ducted to  her  chamber  in  the  dead  of  night 
by  a  black  slave,  whom  Don  Bostos  Tave- 
ra,  brother  of  the  lady,  killed  to  avenge 
his  wounded  honor.  The  door  is  shown 
through  which  the  king  used  to  enter,  and 
where  the  slave  was  killed.  A  most  sin- 
gular manner  of  avenging  one's  honor! 
He  had  better  have  killed  the  horse  on 
which  the  king  rode.  The  patio,  or  court, 
is  very  magnificent,  as  are  those  of  nearly 
all  the  fine  houses  in  Seville.  In  the  cen- 
tre is  a  beautiful  white  marble  fountain,  the 
sculpturing  of  which  is  very  elegant.  The 
family  portraits  are  also  finely  executed. 

No.  16  (near  to  the  Cathedral),  in  Plaza 
St  Tomas,  is  said  to  be  the  shop  of  the  im- 
mortal Figaro,  the  Barber  of  Seville.  The 
house  of  Murillo  is  still  shown ;  the  street 
bears  his  name. 

The  places  of  amusement  of  Seville  are 
the  Theatre  de  San  Fernando  and  de  Prin- 
cipal, and  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  or  bull-ring. 
The  Escweias  de  Bailee,  or  ballroom,  is  open 
certain  days  in  the  week,  and  generally  at- 
tracts large  crowds  of  the  curious.  Here 
you  see  the  originality  and  boldness  of  the 
Spanish  dance  in  all  its  perfection. 
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The  Casino,  or  club  of  Seville,  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe.  It  is  quite  new,  mag- 
nificently furnished,  situated  in  the  Plaza 
delDttquc,  the  former  residence  of  the  great 
dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia.  The  bankers  of 
Seville  are  very  kind  in  presenting  travel- 
ers with  cards  of  admission,  good  for  one 
month.  The  billiard-tables  are  very  nu- 
merous and  very  fine. 

The  favorite  promenade  of  the  Sevillians 
is  the  Delicto*  dt  CrUtina,  situated  along 
the  banks  of  the  River  Guadalquiver.  It 
occupies  the  space  between  the  Golden 
Tour  and  the  palace  of  San  Telmo,  and  is 
divided  into  charming  walks  and  rides, 
with  horticultural  and  botanical  gardens. 
In  the  centre  is  a  raised  saloon,  around 
which  are  stone  seats.  The  entire  walk 
is  planted  with  acacia,  cypress,  and  other 
trees;  and  here  the  beauty  and  fashion  of 
Seville  do  their  courting,  flirting,  and  star- 
gazing, while  every  breath  is  fragrant  with 
rose-buds  and  orange-flowers. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  is  a  large 
suburb,  called  Triana.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  -Emperor  Trajan  was 
born  here.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  dregs  of 
tin  populace.  One  of  its  principal  streets 
is  named  Castilla,  in  which  nearly  all  the 
soap-makers  lived ;  hence  the  name  Castile 
soap. .  The  suburb  is  connected  with  Se- 
ville by  a  splendid  iron  bridge,  built  on 
stone  piers.  About  five  miles  northwest 
of  Triana  stands  the  village  of  Santo  Ponce, 
which  once  for-med  a  part  of  Italics,  and 
was  the  birthplace  of  Silius  Italicus.  Nu- 
merous ruined  walls  and  edifices  are  to  be 
seen  on  every  side,  as  well  as  the  vestiges 
of  an  amphitheatre.  Here  are  the  time- 
worn,  broken  benches  whence  was  viewed 
the  Btrnggle  of  the  gladiator  and  the  lion. 
Now  the  arena  is  filled  with  fennel  and 
brushwood,  and,  instead  of  the  yelling  of 
the  leopard,  you  hear  the  hissing  of  the 
reptile. 

In  Byron's  opinion,  before  the  ladies  of 
Seville  came  the  oranges,  and,  like  the  la- 
dies, there  are  two  kinds,  bitter  and  sweet. 
The  trees  begin  to  bear  in  their  sixth  year. 
Up  to  twenty  years  they  improve.  After 
that  age  they  degenerate.  The  trees  blos- 
som in  February  and  March,  during  which 
time  the  air  is  most  highly  perfumed  with 
their  odor.  Finely-flavored  orange-flower 
water  and  sweetmeats  are  made  from  these 
blossoms  and  sold  at  the  confectioners'. 
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The  oranges  are  generally  picked  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  at  the  moment  they 
turn  yellow.  But  the  natives  rarely  est 
them  before  March,  and  never  after  sun- 
set! 

The  old-fashioned  style  of  calling  the* 
time  during  the  night  is  still  kept  up  every 
quarter  or  half  hour. 

"  All  hail,  Mary,  mother  of  Jesus!  Half 
past  12  o'clock  and  a  cloudy  morning!"  is 
the  usual  cry. 

From  Seville  to  Cadiz,  via  Jerez,  distance 
94  miles ;  time,  4  hours ;  fare,  1st  das*,  W 
reals. 

Two  thirds  of  the  distance  from  Serine 
you  arrive  at  Jerez.  Jerez,  or  Xerez,  Hie 
Sherish  Filistin  of  the  Moors,  where  yoa 
must  stop,  else  never  forgive  yourself.  A 
horse  railroad  car,  a  novelty  in  Spain,  takes 
you  from  the  station  to  the  town.  The  ho* 
tel  accommodation  is  poor.  The  population 
amounts  to  nearly  40,000;  and  the  town 
has  the  same  connection  with  Sherry  wine 
that  Bordeaux  has  with  Claret,  or  Rbetots 
with  Champagne ;  in  fact,  a  closer  one,  ss 
it  is  not  only  the  place  where  the  wine  is 
produced,  where  its  owners  and  merchants 
reside,  but  even  the  name  is  derived  from 
the  town,  the  English  having  flret  changed 
Xeres  into  Sherris,  and  finally  into  Sherry. 
The  vineyards,  which  lie  between  the  riv- 
ers Guadalquiver  and  Gnadalette,  form  a 
triangle,  and  inclose  a  space  measuring 
about  12  miles  on  each  side,  comprising 
80,000  acres.  Upward  of  400,000  pipes  are 
made  of  all  kinds,  including  those  which 
are  exported,  and  such  as  are  consumed  in 
the  district. 

The  wines  of  Jerez  have  been  much  im- 
proved of  late  years.  The  vineyards  are 
principally  on  slopes  or  declivities.  The 
grapes  are  left  to  hang  until  they  betrin  to 
shrivel  in  the  snn.  The  fruit  is  white, 
and  is  often  exposed  to  the  sun  on  mats 
for  a  day  or  two  after  it  is  gathered.  The 
grapes  are  turned  and  sorted  carefully  for 
the  better  wines.  The  vines,  which  are 
planted  five  feet  apart,  are  carefully  dug 
round  immediately  after  the  vintage,  and 
little  hollows  are  left  round  the  roots  to 
retain  the  moisture.  In  January,  or  soon 
after,  they  turn  up  the  mould,  and  carefal- 
ly  weed  the  ground.  The  pruning  takes 
place  in  March ;  and  the  earth  is  afterward 
raked  over,  when  the  vines  are  propped 
with  canes  until  the  vintage.    The  labor 
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of  the  vineyard  is  continued  even  to  hunt- 
ing oat  the  insects  on  the  vines.  There  is 
seldom  or  never  a  failure  in  the  wine-crop, 
awing  to  the  benignity  of  the  climate.  The 
high  price  of  good  Sherry  is  not  wonderful 
when  the  care  in  the  growth  and  the  home 
duties  are  taken  into  account :  a  bottle  of 
very  superior  Sherry  brings  85  cents  on 
the  spot,  though  the  common  ordinary 
wine  of  the  country  is  worth  but  12  cents. 

The  grapes  are  submitted  to  the  usual 
mode  of  pressure,  being  sprinkled  with 
gypsum  to  saturate  the  malic  acid  in  the 
fruit.  The  must  is  left  to  ferment  in  the 
cask,  with  all  the  scum  retained  which  the 
fermentation  raises.  They  do  not  suffer  it 
to  work  over,  but  leave  it  to  itself.  The 
March  after  the  vintage  it  is  racked.  The 
elements  of  the  wine  must  be  good  when 
so  little  care  is  necessary  in  the  process. 
Xhe  time  the  wines  are  thus  left  is  ten  or 
twelve  weeks.  Casks  are  left  exposed  in 
all  temperatures,  and  sometimes  in  the 
open  air,  without  mischief.  Any  kind  of 
shelter  is  considered  sufficient ;  and  a  good 
cellar,  as  it  is  held  in  the  north,  is  consid- 
ered of  no  moment. 

The  places  in  which  the  wine  is  left  to 
ferment  are  strongly  constructed  of  wood, 
above-ground,  and  the  casks  are  placed  in 
tiers,  with  the  bungs  slightly  closed,  so  as 
to  keep  out  all  extraneous  matters,  but  at 
the  seme  time  to  allow  full  breathing  to  the 
wine.  In  fact,  the  ropiness  of  the  wine, 
an  accident  of  very  frequent  occurrence 
elsewhere,  owing  to  the  slovenly  mode  of 
treating  it  after  fermentation,  seldom  oc- 
curs here.  The  process  causes  matter  for 
surprise  in  some  cases  how  so  excellent  a 
product  is  obtained. 

The  varieties  of  Sherry  depend  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  species  of  the  vine  used, 
the  class  of  soil  on  which  it  is  grown,  and 
the  care  taken  In  the  management  of  the 
process  of  fermentation.  All  Sherry  wine 
is*  by  nature  of  a  pale  color ;  the  darker 
shades  are  conferred  by  age,  or  by  "vino 
de  eolor,"  or  boiled  wine.  This  arropt,  as 
it  is  called  locally  from  the  Arabic,  is  made 
of  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  They  take  six  butts  of  must, 
before  fermentation  commences,  and  boil 
it  down  to  one  butt,  keeping  the  liquid 
constantly  stirred,  and  the  surface  careful- 
ly skimmed,  so  as  to  remove  all  impurities 
that  arises  in  the  boiling,  taking  care  that 


the  liquid  be  not  singed  or  burned.  This 
process  is  conducted  over  a  gentle  fire  in 
a  large  copper  boiler,  and  when  it  is  quite 
thick  the  fire  is  gradually  withdrawn  from 
it,  so  that  the  liquor  may  cool  without  be- 
ing too  sensibly  affected.  This  is  the  or. 
rope,  which,  afterward  mixed  in  a  greater 
or  less  quantity  with  the  pale  wines,  makes 
the  brown  Sherry  of  different  shades,  which 
is  so  much  esteemed.  The  wine  is  not  at 
all  deteriorated  by  this  treatment,  or  by 
the  mixture  of  wines  of  the  same  quality. 
The  pale  Sherries,  then,  are  the  pure  wine, 
containing  nothing  but  the  admixture  of  a 
couple  of  bottles  of  brandy  to  the  butt,  and 
this  is  wholly  unnecessary. 

Good  Sherry  wine  is  very  scarce,  and  it 
is  only  the  growth  of  certain  vineyards, 
which  do  not  produce  more  than  40,000 
butts  a  year.  At  this  moment,  to  procure 
good  wine,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  $800  per 
butt,  and  even  as  high  as  $1500  has  been 
given ;  but  it  is  rarely  that  wine  reaches 
to  this  value,  but  when  it  does  so  it  is  of 
the  most  exquisite  quality,  and  of  extraor- 
dinary age.  Sherry  wines  have  one  great 
advantage,  which  is,  so  long  as  their  origin 
is  of  the  first  order,  the  older  they  get  the 
better  they  are ;  but  it  is  an  error  to  keep 
low-priced  wines  in  the  expectation  of 
their  becoming  good  after  a  time;  very 
generally  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  they 
turn  out  fit  for  nothing.  The  wine  busi- 
ness of  Jerez  is  one  in  which  good  faith 
must  be  observed ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  place  one's  interests  into  respectable 
and  intelligent  hands  in  order  to  avoid  the 
chance  of  being  deceived  or  tricked.  There 
are  many  large  and  good  houses  in  Jerez ; 
but  those  in  the  present  day  who  do  the 
most  business  are  Messrs.  Gonzalez,  Du- 
bosc  &  Co.,  Pemartm  &  Co.,  and  Manuel 
Misa.  Messrs.  Pemartin's  agents  in  the 
United  States  are  Maletta  &  Co.,  one  of 
the  most  respectable  houses  in  New  York. 
These  houses  export  from  2000  to  5000 
butts,  and  have  a  stock  of  from  8000  to 
14,000  butts  on  hand. 

Messrs.  Gonzalez,  Dubosc  &  Co.  are 
large  proprietors  and  owners  of  vineyards. 
They  have  lately  purchased  one  of  the  old- 
est stocks  existing,  belonging  formerly  to 
one  of  the  houses  first  established  in  Jerez 
— Romano.  They  have  also  bought  the 
vineyard  Romano,  and  the  use  of  that 
brand.    They  are  the  large  shippers  of  the 
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wines  known  as  u  Sherries  of  the  old 
school." 

In  one  of  Messrs.  Gonzales'  cellars  are 
twelve  large  casks,  called  the  u  Twelve 
Apostles/'  each  of  which  holds  1600  gal- 
Ions.  The  queen,  Isabel  of  Spain,  did 
this  house  the  honor  last  year,  during  her 
southern  tour,  to  visit  their  cellars,  and  in 
commemoration  of  the  event  they  have 
erected  an  immense  cask,  called  "Isabel 
If.,11  which  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
"Twelve  Apostles,"  filled  with  960  arro- 
bes,  or  32  butts  (3684  gallons]),  of  their 
choicest  wine. 

These  gentlemen  are  very  particular  in 
their  attentions  to  travelers,  showing  them 
through  their  cellars,  and  explaining  the 
process  of  making  the  Sherry.  When  you 
get  through  it  is  generally  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish a  picture-gallery  from  a  wine- 
cellar  I  Fortunately,  there  are  no  galleries 
in  Jerez. 

The  houses  of  Jerez  are  generally  well- 
built,  and  much  good  taste  is  displayed  in 
their  ornaments.  Notice  the  old  Alcazar, 
with  its  two  picturesque  towers,  the  Cascu 
Mumcipaks,  and  the  Collegiate  Church. 

One  half  hour  from  Jerez  we  arrive  at 
Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  or  Port  of  St.  Mary ; 
it  contains  20,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situa- 
ted on  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalette; 
is  one  of  the  three  great  wine-exporting 
towns,  but  contains  little  that  the  traveler 
desires  to  see. 

CadU,  believed  to  be  the  oldest  city  in 
Europe,  having  been  founded  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians 1100  years  before  Christ,  contains 
76,000  inhabitants.  Hotels,  Fonda  de  Ca- 
diz, Fonda  Americano,  Fonda  Bkmco,  and 
Fonda  de  Paris.  Americano  the  newest 
and  best. 

Cadiz  is  built  upon  the  extremity  of  a 
narrow  tongue  of  land  which  projects  into 
the  sea  from  the  Isle  of  Leon.  The  isth- 
mus which  unites  it  with  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  island  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
the  arm  of  the  sea  inclosed  between  it  and 
the  main  land  forms  a  magnificent  bay, 
with  fine  anchorage.  The  city,  conse- 
quently, is  almost  situated  on  an  island 
bathed  by  the  ocean  on  every  nside,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  isthmus,  across 
which  one  can  throw  a  stone.  The  city  is 
strongly  fortified,  and  its  appearance  from 
the  sea  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  cities  in  Anda- 
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lucia  as  s  residence,  being  remarkably 
healthy.  We  much,  however,  prefer  Mal- 
aga. 

There  are  few  "  sights"  to  be  seen  in 
Cadiz  with  the  exception  of  its  lames; 
and  who,  while  strolling  along  the  Ala- 
meda, will  not  remember  the  poet? 

uOh,  never  talk  ngatn  to  me 

Of  northern  climes  and  British 
It  has  not  been  your  lot  to  see, 

like  me.  the  lovely  girl  of  Cadiz. 
Although  her  eye  be  not  of  blur*, 

Nor  fair  ber  lock?,  like  English 
How  far  its  own  expressive  hue 

The  languid  azure  eye  surpasses! 

"Prometheus-like,  from  heaven  she  stole 

The  fire  that  through  those  rilken  lashes 
In  darkest  glances  seems  to  roll, 

From  eyes  that  can  not  hide  their  flashes; 
And  as  along  her  bosom  steal 

In  lengthened  flow  her  raven  treaeea, 
You'd  swear  each  clustering  lock  could  fed, 

And  curled  to  give  her  neck  caresses. 

uOur  English  maids  are  long  to  woo, 

And  frigid  even  in  possession; 
And  if  their  charms  be  fair  to  view, 

Their  lips  are  slow  at  Love's  confession. 
But  born  beneath  a  brighter  run, 

For  lore  ordained  the  Spanish  maid  is. 
And  who,  when  fondly,  fairly  woo, 

Enchants  you  like  the  Girl  of  Cadiz? 

uThe  Spanish  maid  is  no  coquette, 

Nor  joys  to  see  a  lover  tremble; 
And  If  she  love,  or  if  she  hate, 

Alike  she  knows  not  to  dissemble* 
Her  heart  can  ne'er  be  bought  or  sold— > 

Howe'er  it  beat*,  it  beats  sincerely ; 
And,  though  it  will  not  bend  to  gold, 

♦Twill  love  you  long  and  love  yon  dearly. 

"The  Spanish  girl  that  meets  your  love 

Ne'er  taunts  you  with  a  moaktfeoial ; 
For  every  thought  is  bent  to  prove 

Her  passion  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
When  thronging  foemen  menace  Spam, 

She  dares  the  deed  and  shares  the  danger; 
And  should  her  lover  press  the  plain, 

She  hurls  the  spear,  her  love's  avenger. 

u  And  when,  beneath  the  evening  star, 

She  mingles  in  the  gay  Bolero, 
Or  sings  to  her  attuned  gnltar 

Of  Christian  knight  or  Moorish  hem  ; 
Or  counts  her  beads  with  fairy  hand 

Beneath  the  twinkling  rays  of  Hespcr, 
Or  joins  devotion's  choral  band 

To  chant  the  sweet  and  haUowM  vesper; 

"In  each  her  charms  the  hearts  moat  move 

Of  all  who  venture  to  behold  her; 
Then  let  not  maids  leas  fair  reprove 

Because  her  bosom  is  not  colder: 
Through  many  a  clime  'tis  mine  to  ream 

Where  many  a  soft  and  melting  maid  is. 
But  none  abroad,  and  few  at  home,  n 

May  match  the  dark-eyed  Girl  of  Cadm- 

The  Alameda  is  the  favorite  promenade 
of  the  rank  and  beauty  of  the  citj  daring 
the  summer  months,   and  occupies  to* 
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northeast  ramparts  of  the  city;  and  hen 
the  beautiful  GadOanes  may  be  seen  in  all 
the  elegance  of  native  fashion. 

Cadis  possesses  two  cathedrals.  The 
oldest,  whieh  is  need  as  a  parish  church, 
contains  nothing,  internally  or  externally, 
to  attract  attention. 

The  New  Cathedral,  adjoining  the  Old, 
was  commenced  daring  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century,  and  has  just  been  fin- 
ished. The  architecture  of  the  interior  is 
solid,  grand,  and  impressive.  The  body 
of  the  church  does  not  contain  any  paint- 
ings, the  style  of  the  architecture  preclud- 
ing their  exhibition.  It  is  divided  into 
three  immense  naves,  supported  by  150 
beautiful  Corinthian  columns.  Notice,  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  Therese,  a  splendid  pic- 
ture of  that  saint  by  Schott  Behind  the 
high  altar  hangs  a  Conception,  by  Murillo. 
It  also  contains  several  fine  statues. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  suppressed  convent 
of  the  Capucins  hangs  Murillo's  Marriage 
of  St.  Catharine.  This  artist  fell  from  the 
scaffolding  while  painting  it,  and  died  in 
Seville  a  short  time  afterward  in  conse- 
quence. Murillo,  who  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  Spanish  school  of  painters,  and 
whose  works  are  so  numerous  in  Spain, 
was  born  at  Pilas,  near  Seville,  In  1618. 
His  great  forte  was  ecclesiastical  painting. 
He  was  very  fond,  however,  of  painting 
beggars,  peasants,  etc.  He  had  three  dis- 
tinct styles  of  painting :  his  earliest,  being 
based  on  Bibera,  was  strong  and  dark,  with 
a  marked  outline,  as  exemplified  m  his  beg- 
gar boys;  his  second  was  warm  and  full, 
with  a  decided  improvement  in  coloring, 
but  with  his  outlines  clear  and  distinct,  as 
we  see  in  his  "  Loaves  and  Fishes,"  or 
"Moses  striking  the  Bock,"  in  the  Caru 
dad, at  Seville;  his  third  and  last  were  his 
Virgins— vaporous,  misty,  and  undefined. 
This  style  he  adopted  not  only  because  it 
was  the  fashion  of  the  limes,  but  the  de- 
mand for  bis  pictures  was  so  great  he  could 
not  spare  the  time  to  finish  them  so  highly 
nor  draw  them  with  so  much  precision. 
The  King  of  Spain  was  a  great  admirer  of 
his  talents,  and  granted  him  letters  patent 
of  nobility. 

The  Mifseo  contains  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings, but  none  of  any  great  celebrity. 

The  Alameda  Square  is  a  great  resort  of 
the  citizens.  A  band  plays  here  on  sum- 
ner  evenings. 
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There  are  two  theatres  in  Cadiz,  and  a 
Plaza  de  Tares  outside  the  walls.  Bull- 
fighting is  the  great  amusement  of  the  cit- 
izens. The  principal  theatre  is  situated  in 
the  Catte  de  Lope  de  Vega.  Here  the  Sar- 
zuela — the  Spanish  comic  opera — is  per- 
formed to  perfection.  The  drama  and  the 
Italian  opera  is  also  well  represented.  The 
Theatre  del  Baton  is  very  pretty.  Here 
the  French  and  Spanish  vaudevilles  are 
performed.  Cadiz,  though  fallen  from  its 
ancient  greatness,  possesses  a  most  advan- 
tageous position,  and  is  rapidly  recovering 
its  former  prosperity.  Any  one  who  wishes 
to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point  had  better 
visit  the  government  dry-dock  at  Carrao- 
ca,  and  see  there  6000  men  constantly  em- 
ployed. Take  the  cars  to  St.  Ferdinando, 
time  half  an  hour,  then  a  caleche,  or  dys- 
peptic carriage  (for  which  do  not  pay  over 
four  reals),  to  Carracoa.  The  naval  school 
establishments  are  very  fine. 

Travelers  wishing  to  return  to  England 
via  Lisbon  and  Oporto  may  take  steamers 
from  Cadiz  or  from  Gibraltar.  There  are 
several  lines  running,  but  they  are  both 
yery  irregular  in  time  and  price.  You  will 
always  be  able  to  ascertain  at  the  hotel 
when  ships  intend  sailing,  by  the  printed 
bills  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  reading- 
room,  or  in  the  streets.  We  have  never 
yet  seen  a  guide-book  that  gave,  or  could 
give,  the  correct  time.  We  were  detained 
last  winter  over  a  week  at  Gibraltar,  wait- 
ing for  a  steamer  to  Malaga,  although  it  is 
said  they  sail  every  other  day.  The  Pe- 
ninsular and  Oriental  Steamship  Company 
have  a  line,  and  there  are  several  Spanish 
or  French  lines  between  Cadiz  and  Lisbon. 
Time,  8  hours ;  fare  820  reals.  Fare  for 
embarking  and  disembarking,  four  reals 
each ;  also  four  reals  each  trunk. 

LISBON  (Portugal). 

Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  is  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagns.  It  has  a  popu- 
lation of  76,000  inhabitants.  Hotels,  Bra- 
gama  and  <T  Alliance.  The  approach  to 
the  city  is  defended  by  the  Castle  of  Be- 
Jem ;  at  this  point  the  Tagns  is  not  over 
a  mile  in  breadth,  but  above  Lisbon  it  ex- 
pands into  a  spacious  and  magnificent  har- 
bor, and  the  site  of  the  city  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  commerce.  The  new 
part  of  the  city  (which  occupies  the  site  of 
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that  portion  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 

of  1755)  is  well  built,  contains  fine  houses, 

and  wide,  spacious  streets ;  bat  the  greater 

portion  consists  of  narrow,  winding,  and 

dirty  streets ;  and  it  is  now,  as  it  was  when 

Byron  entered  it,  a  very  filthy  city. 

"Whoso  entereth  within  this  town. 

That,  shining  far,  celestial  seems  to  be, 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down 

'Hid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ee ; 
For  hnt  and  palace  show  like  filthily ; 

The  dingy  denizens  are  reaiM  in  dirt; 
No  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  surtout  or  shirt, 
Though  spent  with  Egypt's  plague,  unkempt,  un- 
washed, unhurt. 

Few  cities  in  Europe  have  so  few  fine  pub- 
lic buildings  as  Lisbon.  The  Cathedral  is 
a  large  Moorish  structure,  situated  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  Cas- 
tello  or  citadel.  Nearly  all  the  hills  are 
crowned  with  churches  and  convents,  and 
look  Kke  castles  or  palaces.  One  of  the 
finest  squares  in  the  city  is  the  Commer- 
cio,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  eques- 
trian bronze  statue  of  Joseph  I. ;  on  the 
west  side  stands  the  Public  Library;  on 
the  east  the  Custom-house,  Exchange,  and 
East  India  House.  A  flight  of  steps  de- 
scend from  the  square  to  the  water.  The 
Bodo  is  another  fine  square :  in  it  stands 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Inquisition. 
Here  autos  da  fi  were  onoe  celebrated 
which  so  disgraced  Portugal.  The  Church 
of  the  Martyrs  should  be  visited:  it  is 
erected  on  the  spot  where  Alphonso  I. 
mounted  the  walls  of  Lisbon  and  took  it 
from  the  Moors. 

From  the  Rocio  Square,  or  Plaza  of  the 
Inquisition,  there  are  three  or  four  streets 
that  run  to  the  river  parallel  with  each 
other ;  the  houses  are  huge,  and  as  high  as 
castles;  and  one  of  the  streets,  the  Alero- 
crin,  is  occupied  on  either  side  by  the  pal- 
aces of  the  principal  Portuguese  nobility. 
Some  of  them  are  occupied  by  gold  and 
silver  smiths,  and  are  named  accordingly. 
Mr.  Borrow  says,  in  reference  to  the  aque- 
duct, "  With  all  its  ruin  and  desolation, 
Lisbon  is  unquestionably  the  most  re- 
markable city  in  the  Peninsula,  and  in, 
perhaps,  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  no^ 
my  intention  to  enter  into  minute  details 
concerning  it ;  I  shall  content  myself  with 
remarking  that  it  is  quite  as  much  deserv- 
ing the  attention  of  artists  as  Borne  itself. 
True  it  is  that,  though  it  abounds  with 
churches,  it  has  no  gigantic  cathedral,  like 
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St  Peter's,  to  attract  the  eye,  and  fill  it 
with  wonder;  yet  I  boldly  say  that  there 
is  no  monument  of  man's  labor  and  skill, 
pertaining  either  to  ancient  or  modern 
Borne,  for  whatever  purpose  designed, 
which  can  rival  the  water-works  of  Lis- 
bon ;  I  mean  the  stupendous  aqueduct 
whose  principal  arches  cross  the  valley  to 
the  northeast  of  Lisbon,  and  which  dis- 
charges its  little  runnel  of  cool  and  deK- 
dous  water  into  the  rocky  cisterns  within 
that  beautiful  edifice  called  the  Mother  of 
the  Waters,  from  whence  all  Lisbon  is  sup- 
plied with  the  crystal  lymph,  though  the 
source  is  seven  leagues  distant.  Let  trav- 
elers devote  one  entire  morning  to  inspect* 
ing  the  Arcos  and  the  Mai  das  agoas,  alter 
which  they  may  repair  to  the  FiihThs 
church  and  cemetery,  Pere  la  Chaise  hi 
miniature,  where,  if  they  be  of  England, 
they  may  well  be  excused  if  they  kiss  the 
cold  tomb,  as  I  did,  of  the  author  of  *  Ame- 
lia,' the  most  singular  genius  which  their 
island  ever  produced,  whose  works  it  has 
long  been  the  fashion  to  abuse  in  pnbhc 
and  read  in  secret.  In  the  same  cemetery 
rest  the  mortal  remains  of  Doddridge,  an- 
other English  author  of  another  stamp,  bat 
justly  admired  and  esteemed." 

The  railroad  in  progress  to  Madrid  is 
now  finished  as  far  as  Badajat,  on  the 
Spanish  frontier.  This  strongly  fortified 
city  will  well  repay  a  visit.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  River  Quadiana,  and 
has  sustained  repeated  sieges.  It  was  tak- 
en by  storm  by  the  British  army  in  1612. 
It  contains  1800  inhabitants,  has  some  man- 
ufactures, and  carries  on  a  large  contra- 
band trade  across  the  frontier. 

The  time  from  Lisbon  to  Oporto  is  W 
hours.  The  bar  at  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor is  difficult  to  cross,  and  steamers  gen- 
erally lie  off  the  city  unless  the  tides  art 
favorable. 

The  famous  red  wine  called  Port,  Oporto, 
Portoy  which  is  so  extensively  produced 
in  the  adjoining  district,  derives  its  nave 
from  this  city.  It  contains  100,000  in- 
habitants, is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  River  Douro,  about  two  miles  from  hs 
mouth,  and  is  the  second  city  in  the  king- 
dom. Although  it  has  large  msmoiactnrei 
of  silk,  linen,  hats,  etc.,  its  chief  depend- 
ence is  on  its  very  extensive  wine  trade. 
The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  flanked 
with  towers.    A  quay  extends  its  whols 
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length.  The  houses  are  generally  wall 
built  and  whitewashed.  On  the  Banmut 
of  the  surrounding  hills,  which  encircle  the 
city  in  shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  are  the 
very  elegant  houses  and  gardens  of  the 
principal  merchants.  The  Cathedral  is  a 
fine  bulling,  dating  back  to  the  12th  cen- 
tury. The  churches  are  numerous;  the 
principal,  Doe  Clerigos,  has  one  of  the  high- 
est steeples  in  Europe.  The  Episcopal  Pal- 
ace, Hotel  de  Ville,  and  Hospital  are  also 
fine  buildings.  It  is  connected  with  Villa 
Nova  de  Gaga,  its  principal  suburb,  by  an 
elegant  suspension  bridge.  On  this  side 
of  the  river  are  the  immense  vaults,  or 
lodges,  in  which  the  wine  is  chiefly  kept 
until  it  is  stored.  The  exports  of  Port 
wine  are  immense,  England  alone  import- 
ing nearly  80,000  pipes  yearly.  The  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  are  also  very 
large.  The  principal  wine-grower*  and 
shippers  in  Oporto  are  Sandeman  &  Co. 
Their  exclusive  agents  in  the  United 
States,  C.  Maletta  &  Co.,  Beaver  Street, 
New  York.  The  climate  of  Oporto  is 
pleasant  in  summer,  but  damp  and  foggy 
during  the  winter. 

The  time  from  Oporto  to  Vigo  is  ten 
hours.  Vigo  stands  upon  the  shores  of  a 
splendid  bay,  upon  the  lower  slope  of  a 
lofty  hill,  favored  by  the  elements  on  ev- 
ery side,  and  embosomed  in  a  scene  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  Its  harbor  is  one  of  the 
most  spacious  in  Europe.  The  town  con- 
tains 7000  inhabitants.  It  was  here  that 
the  famous  Armada  started  to  subjugate 
England.  It  was  here,  also,  that  the  unit- 
ed fleets  of  England  and  Holland  triumph- 
ed over  those  of  France  and  Spain,  captur- 
ing and  sinking  some  thirty  ships.  The 
town  is  protected  by  a  strong  fort  at  the 
top  of  the  hill. 

The  time  from  Cadiz  to  Gibraltar  is  one 
day.  Fare  90  reals  by  steamer.  Of  course 
you  can  make  the  trip  by  land,  but  the 
roads  are  bad,  and  there  is  little  nse  of 
painting  them  on  paper  with  "  historical 
recollections"  and  "sunny  South."  The 
former  can  be  called  up  as  well  in  a  rail- 
road car  as  jolted  out  of  you  on  a  Spanish 
road,  and  the  latter  can  be  better  enjoyed 
on  a  steamer  than  on  the  scorching  side  of 
a  sand-hill. 

Gibraltar. — This  is  the  most  singular- 
looking  mountain  in  the  world,  and  one 
which  a  celebrated  writer  says  "  can  nei- 


ther be  described  by  pen  nor  pencil,  and 
at  which  the  eye  is  never  satisfied  at  gaz- 


ing 


The  name  of  this  fortress  is  de- 


rived from  the  Moorish  conqueror  Gebel  Ta- 
rik,  or  the  Hill  of  Tank,  Gabel  signifying 
hill,  who  contributed  considerably  to  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  having  landed  here  in 
711.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  un- 
der Guzman  el  Bueno  in  1809,  and  was  re- 
conquered by  the  Moors  in  1833,  who  held 
it  up  to  the  middle  of  the  15th  century, 
when  it  was  again  retaken  by  the  Span- 
iards under  Juan  Fetrijo  and  another  of 
the  Guzmans,  in  whose  hands  it  remained 
until  its  conquest  by  the  English  in  1704. 
It  was  attacked  suddenly  by  some  English 
forces  under  Sir  George  Cooke,  who  only 
found  eighty  men  in  the  garrison,  who  im- 
mediately ran  away.  George  I.  cared  very 
little  for  its  possession,  and  the  English 
nation  thought  it  but  a  barren  rock  not 
worth  the  charge.  It  was  secured  to  En- 
gland in  1718  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
George  I.  offered  it  to  Spain  if  she  would 
refuse  to  sell  Florida  to  Bonaparte.  It 
was  blockaded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1727  for 
several  months  without  any  success ;  but 
its  most  memorable  siege  was  that  which 
begun  in  1779,  and  lasted  four  years.  Here 
the  whole  combined  forces  of  France  and 
Spain,  fleet  and  army,  with  immense  float- 
ing batteries  invented  by  Chevalier  d'Ar- 
con,  were  brought  into  action,  but  of  no 
avail.  The  siege  ended  with  two  of  the 
floating  batteries  being  set  on  fire  with 
red-hot  shot.  Their  magazines  blew  up, 
and  the  garrison  of  the  fort  were  obliged 
to  rescue  their  perishing  enemies  from  the 
flames  and  waves ;  since  which  time  Gib- 
raltar has  remained  not  only  the  brightest 
gem  in  the  crown  of  England,  but  a  bridle 
in  the  mouths  of  France  and  Spain. 

The  population  of  Gibraltar  is  about 
21,000,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  of  6000. 
The  principal  hotels  are  the  Club-Houic, 
King's  Arms,  and  Spanish  HoU&— all  poor. 

The  fortress  stands  on  the  west  side  of 
a  mountainous  rock,  projecting  into  the 
sea  about  three  miles,  being  nearly  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  north 
side,  which  connects  it  with  the  land,  is 
perpendicular,  and  wholly  unapproacha- 
ble. The  south  and  east  sides  are  steep 
and  rugged.  The  west  side,  fronting  the 
bay  on  which  the  town  is  built,  is  the  only 
one  susceptible  of  access;  but  here  the 
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strength  of  the  fortress  is  apparently  im- 
pregnable. The  principal  batteries  are  all 
casemated,  and  traverses  are  constructed 


through  a  strait  Otrfeea  mites  tride,  every 
part  of  which  is  navigable  for  ships  of  the 
largest  tonnage.     It  is  all  a  myth ;  whDe 


to  prevent  mischief  from  exploding  shells.  I  its  possession  keeps  a  thorn  in  the  aide  of 
Vast  galleries  are  excavated  in  the  solid  i  Spain,  and  makes  her  constantly  an  ally 

rock,  and  mounted  with  the  latest  improve-  * *  ^ — *  »-s*-=-     m- 

ment  in  the  heaviest  cannon. 

In  examining  the  galleries  be  certain 
you  go  on  horseback,  else  yon  will  discov- 
er the  exertion  too  laborious.  The  ser- 
geant who  shows  you  through  expects  a 
fee  of  not  less  than  an  English  shilling. 
After  visiting  the  galleries,  continue  the 
ascent  to  the  signal-house,  then  descend  to 
Europa  Point.  It  would  be  well  to  take 
a  vcdct  de  place  for  a  day :  they  are  very 
plenty,  as  the  natives,  who  are  called  Sccr- 
pioiu,  are  born  couriers.  The  town  is  com- 
posed of  one  long  street,  called  Waterport 
Street,  with  some  very  short  ones  running 
up  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  right  angles. 
The  end  of  the  rock  toward  the  Straits  is 
reserved  exclusively  for  military  purposes, 
such  is  barracks,  parade-grounds,  etc  The 
principal  parade-ground,  however,  is  on 


for  every  enemy  of  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Bright  is  trying  to  make  the  nation  voder- 
stand  it,  bat  without  much  success. 

Yon  must  by  all  means  make  an  excur- 
sion to  Tton^teryinto  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  to  get  a  peep  at  the 
tine-looking  Moors,  the  former  occupants 
of  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Steamers  leave 
every  two  days,  as  most  of  the  beef  used 
by  the  Rock  comes  from  Africa. 

From  Gibraltar  to  Tangier,  distance  40 
miles ;  fare  40  reals.  From  the  shore  to 
the  boat  the  tariff  is  any  tkmg  the  boatmen 
can  get,  from  $1  to  10  cents.  At  Tangier 
the  landing  is  very  difficult,  and  the  boat- 
men worse  than  at  the  Rock.  The  price 
from  six  shillings  to  sixpence,  and  if  you 
are  not  torn  to  rags  between  rival  boatmen, 
consider  yourself  lucky.  The  competition 
is  immense ;  but  if  you  remain  quiet,  and 


the  isthmus  which  separates  the  rock  from  j  pretend  you  don't  want  to  go  on  shore,  the 


the  peninsula,  adjoining  the  neutral  ground 
which  lies  between  the  English  and  Span- 
ish outposts :  here  reviews  and  sham  bat- 
tles are  continually  taking  place.  There 
is  fine  shooting  in  "  Cork  woods,"  in  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  Roque:  wild -fowl, 
woodcocks,  and  partridges  in  abundance ; 
and  nearly  every  evening  before  the  gates 


fall  in  price  is  very  rapid.  When  in  the 
small  boat,  don't  by  any  means  consider 
yourself  on  shore ;  the  worst  is  to  come. 
The  shore  shelves  so  gradually  that  the 
boat,  which  is  of  large  size,  with  deep  keel 
— on  purpose,  we  suppose— can  not  come 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  shore. 
There  are,  perhaps,  three  unfortunate  vie- 


are  closed,  numerous  officers  on  horseback,  I  thus  to  be  divided  between  fifty  ravenous 
with  their  guns  slang  over  their  shoulder,  I  wolves.  A  small  dock,  or  floating  bridge, 
may  be  met  slowly  returning  from  the  «  might  be  erected  at  a  trifling  expense,  that 


sport,  their  swollen  game-'iags  testifying  to 
their  success. 

It  is  hard  to  make  Englishmen  believe 
to-day,  especially  those  who  have  not  vis- 
ited Gibraltar,  that  the  Rock  is  only  serv- 
iceable to  Great  Britain  as  a  naval  station. 
They  will  insist  that  it  commands  the  en- 
trance to  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  a  bridle 
in  the  mouths  of  France  and  Spain.  That 
might  have  been  so  before  the  days  of 
steamers ;  a  never-ending  current,  setting 
into  the  Mediterranean  at  the  rate  of  two 
and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  must  continually 
bring  tailing  vessels  under  the  guns  of  the 
forts  while  endeavoring  to  beat  out  with 
light  and  baffling  winds ;  but  now,  even 
did  England  possess  the  fortifications  of 
Ceuta  on  the  African  shore,  what  injury 
could  the  forts  do  steam-vessels  passing 
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the  boat  could  land  her  passengers;  but 
that  would  deprive  the  emperor's  liege  sub- 
jects of  their  natural  rights,  eo  you  must 
submit  to  being  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  lusty,  and  we  might,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  say,  dirty  Moor,  and  perhaps 
have  him  tripped  up  in  the  water  by  one 
of  the  twenty  disappointed  ones. 

When  getting  on  the  Moor's  back  to  be 
carried  on  shore,  don't  hang  with  your 
arms  round  his  neck,  preventing  his  loco- 
motion and  your  own  safety,  but  seat  your- 
self boldly  on  his  shoulders,  your  limbs 
hanging  down  in  front ;  of  course,  we  are 
speaking  of  gentlemen  travelers.  After 
adopting  this  method,  and  doing  it  once  or 
twice,  you  will  find  it  much  more  pleasant 
and  certainly  safer,  as  the  water  is  often 
up  to  your  carrier's   armpits.     Colonel 
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Crockett  describes  a  nest  of  runners  after 
baggage  as  one  of  the  "  awfullest"  messes 
in  the  world.  He  never  saw  the  Moors 
and  Jews  on  the  shores  of  Tangier.  Give 
them  half  a  real,  they  want  more ;  give 
them  fifty,  they  want  more.  A  liberal  dis- 
play of  pistol  and  knife  is  the  only  way  to 
rid  you  of  the  annoyance.  A  real  will  be 
ample  pay.  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
in  Tangier  but  the  natives.  It  is  a  filthy, 
dirty  town,  with  narrow  streets,  and  mis- 
erable one-story  houses.  The  population 
is  about  11,000.  The  soil  in  the  vicinity 
is  most  rich.  We  are  ably  represented  in 
oar  consul  there,  Mr.  M 'Man us,  of  Ohio, 
who  deserves  a  better  situation. 

From  Gibraltar  to  Malaga,  via  Ronda,  by 
land,  is  37  hours ;  time,  two  days. 

Honda  possesses  a  Moorish  castle,  a  Do- 
minican convent,  a  Moorish  tower.  Visit 
the  Nereid's  Grotto.  The  views  from  the 
Alameda  are  most  magnificent.  The  air 
of  this  town  is  pure  and  salubrious,  and 
the  gentry  of  Seville  and  Malaga  make  it 
their  summer  residence. 

The  easiest  and  most  direct  route,  how- 
ever, is  by  steamer,  and  the  Spanish  coast 
along  which  you  pass  is  most  picturesque. 

Malaga,  the  chief  sea-port  of  Andalucia, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Spain.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
wide  bay,  bordered  by  lofty  mountains, 
and  flanked  by  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
its  ancient  fortifications,  which  cover  the 
rising  hills  on  the  east.  The  town  is  rap- 
idly increasing  in  population.  According 
to  the  Almanac  de  Gotha  of  1868 — to  which 
authority  we  are  indebted  for  our  popula- 
tions, it  being  considered  the  most  correct) 
and  is  issued  yearly — it  has  now  113,060, 
although  Murray's  Hand-book,  published 
1855,  gives  it  only  80,000.    Hotel,  Alameda. 

Malaga  owes  its  foundation  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. It  came  successively  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans  and  Goths,  and  from 
them,  in  714,  to  the  Moors,  from  whom  it 
was  taken  by  Ferdinand  in  1487,  after  a 
fearful  siege. 

The  city  commands  an  immense  trade 
in  wine,  raisins,  and  other  fruits,  such  as 
grapes,  figs,  and  lemons.  Its  trade  in 
brandy  and  olive  oil  is  also  very  large. 
Its  great  trade,  however,  is  its  far-famed 
Malaga  wine,  of  which  from  thirty  to  for- 
ty thousand  butts  are  annually  produced ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  nearly  all  is  exported 


to  the  United  States.  This  wine  is  dry, 
sweet,  and  luscious.  The  best  wine  is 
from  a  white  grape;  but,  being  mingled 
with  the  arrope  (five  butts  boiled  to  one, 
to  give  color),  a  peculiar  taste  is  imparted, 
the  wine  being  a  little  browned  in  the 
boiling.  More  care  is  taken  of  the  Sherry. 
The  grape  contains  much  more  alcohol 
than  that  from  which  the  Sherry  is  pro- 
duced. There  is  also  a  white  wine  made 
from  a  coarse  inferior  grape;  it  is  very 
strong,  very  bad,  and  is  exported  and 
passed  off  for  the  growth  of  the  Sherry 
district.  There  are  three  kinds  of  Malaga 
wine  now  made,  viz.,  Malaga,  Mountain, 
and  Lagrimas.  The  last  is  the  richest 
and  beat,  and  is  made  from  the  droppings 
of  the  grape  while  suspended,  not  from 
pressure,  as  is  the  ordinary  custom. 

Malaga  being  solely  a  commercial  city, 
there  are  neither  pictures  nor  other  works 
of  art  to  examine.  The  principal  build- 
ing is  the  Cathedral,  which  was  erected  in 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  An  elegant 
mosque  was  pulled  down  to  make  room 
for  it.  The  present  building  is  only  noted 
for  its  spire,  270  feet  high,  and  its  very 
beautiful  choir,  carved  in  bold  relief,  rep- 
resenting the  twelve  apostles  and  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  saints.  There 
is  also  a  bishop's  palace  and  several  hos- 
pitals. There  are  many  American  and 
English  merchants  who  reside  at  Malaga, 
Beggars  and  loafers  are  also  very  numer- 
ous. 

The  climate  of  Malaga  is  temperate  and 
salubrious,  the  sky  is  constantly  clear  and 
bright,  and  invalids,  especially  those  af- 
flicted with  diseases  of  the  lungs,  will  find 
its  even  temperature  superior  to  most 
places  on  the  Continent.  The  fountains 
of  the  city,  which  are  numerous,  are  sup- 
plied by  the  aqueduct  of  San  Telmo,  which 
receives  the  water  of  the  Guadalmedina 
some  five  miles  from  Malaga. 

From  Malaga  to  Granada  there  are  two 
roads,  one  by  Alhana,  on  horseback,  19 
hours ;  the  other  by  Loja  in  15  hours,  dili- 
gence. Take  the  diligence  by  all  means. 
There  are  two  lines  of  diligences,  and  the 
fare  varies  much — aay  fifty  per  cent,  in  a 
single  week. 

Granada  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  River  Darro.  Its  pres- 
ent population  is  about  100,000— one  fifth 
of  the  Moorish  population  when  it  was  cap- 
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tured  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  the 
close  of  the  15th  century.  Principal  ho- 
tel is  the  Fonda  de  VAlamada. 

Before  visiting  Granada  we  would  ad- 
vise travelers  to  read  Prescott's  "Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,"  and  Washington  Ir- 
ving's  "Alhambra."  Mr.  Ford,  however, 
says  he  lived  two  years  in  the  Alhambra, 
and  that  Tia  Frasquita  was  "  cross  and 
crabbed,"  Dolores  was  "ill-favored  and 
mercenary,"  and  Mateo  was  a  "  chattering 
blockhead."  By  stretching  the  imagina- 
tion a  little,  and  supposing  these  individu- 
als heroes  and  heroines,  we  can  see  nearly 
all  the  rest  as  described. 

Granada  was  originally  a  fortress  of 
Phoenician  origin.  Very  little  was  known 
of  its  history  before  the  time  of  the  Bo- 
mans.  The  present  city  was  founded  by 
the  Moors  in  the  10th  century,  and  soon 
acquired  considerable  importance,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  king- 
dom of  Cordova.  In  1226  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Mohammed 
Alhamar,  in  whose  family  it  continued  un- 
til conquered  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
after  a  year's  siege,  in  1492.  After  va- 
rious attempts  to  convert  the  Moors  who 
remained  to  Christianity,  in  which  the  big- 
oted ecclesiastics  were  totally  unsuccess- 
ful, they  were  finally  expelled  from  Spain 
in  1609  and  1610.  This  insane  measure 
was  carried  out  throughout  the  kingdom, 
depriving  it  of  many  of  its  most  influential 
citizens. 

The  plain  on  which  Granada  is  situated 
is  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  the  world.  It 
is  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  at  the  northern  base  of  the  beau- 
tiful mountains  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the 
summits  of  which  are  always  covered  with 
snow,  moderating  the  glowing  atmosphere 
with  cool  and  refreshing  breezes.  No  won- 
der that  Boabdil,  the  last  of  the  Moorish 
sovereigns,  turned  and  wept  as  he  survey- 
ed this  magnificent  city,  with  its  800,000 
inhabitants,  its  countless  spires,  its  glorious 
Alhambra,  the  residence  of  his  forefathers, 
and  the  finest  specimen  of  the  arabesque 
style  of  architecture  the  world  has  ever 
witnessed.  It  is  said  he  turned  and  wept 
at  the  shining  prospect  beneath  him  as  he 
wound  along  the  mountain  pass  that  con- 
ducts to  the  shore.  The  present  streets 
of  Granada  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  bad- 
ly paved ;  but  its  gushing  fountains,  ter- 
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raced  gardens,  shining  domes,  minarets, 
and  steeples,  present  in  the  distance  a  be&o- 
tif  ul  scene,  and  proclaim  its  Oriental  origin. 

The  great  charm  and  object  of  interest 
is,  of  course,  the  A  Ikambra.  This  irregu- 
lar mass  of  houses,  towers,  and  fortifica- 
tions— this  Acropolis  of  Granada — is  situ- 
ated on  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill,  which 
overlooks  the  city  and  projects  into  the 
plain,  was  erected  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century  by  Abu-Abdallah,  and  was 
most  gorgeously  decorated  by  Yusef  I.  It 
remained  the  residence  of  the  Moorish  sov- 
ereigns for  250  years,  when  its  degradation 
commenced,  after  the  capture  of  the  city. 
Under  the  charge  of  the  monks  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  the  purification  of  "the 
abominations  of  the  Moors"  began.  The 
beautiful  gilding,  the  intricate  stucco,  the 
ornamental  arabesque,  the  whole  gossamer 
fabric,  was  polluted  with  tchketcatk,  and 
became  a  prison  for  convicts  and  thieves. 
For  two  centuries  it  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  keepers,  who  used  the  best  apart- 
ments for  their  donkeys  and  sheep. 

To  visit  the  Alhambra  it  is  decidedly 
necessary  to  take  a  valet  de  place,  wheth- 
er you  have  a  courier  or  not.  The  famous 
Emanuel  Bensaken  is  still  alive,  has  been 
acting  as  guide  here  for  forty  years,  and 
is  stored  with  historical  and  local  informa- 
tion ;  and  although  we  do  think  he  lost  our 
guide-book,  in  which  we  had  many  valua- 
ble notes,  purposely,  and  made  a  very  lame 
excuse  on  finding  it  when  the  police  was 
mentioned,  we  would  advise  bis  being  em- 
ployed, none  other  being  so  valuable ;  for 
how  can  a  man  be  expected  to  visit  the 
cock-fight  on  Sunday  mornings  and  the 
bull-fight  Sunday  afternoons  unless  he  pick 
up  some  perquisites?  We  hope  we  were 
mistaken ;  but  the  circumstances  were 
very  suspicious,  although  a  recent  traveler 
speaks  of  Ben  in  the  following  strain: 
u  Bensaken 's  manner  was  highly  charac- 
teristic. He  was  something  between  the 
old  traveled  colonel,  whom  you  meet  at  the 
clubs,  and  a  faithful  old  English  game- 
keeper. His  dress  was  too  seedy  for  the 
colonel ;  his  hard,  grave  bearing  too  dig- 
nified for  the  gamekeeper.  His  nice  was 
the  old  soldier's,  but  his  legs  were  the  legs 
of  common  life.  This  moment  he  leaned 
forward,  astute  and  sagacious  as  Talley- 
rand, to  propose  some  plan  of  baffling  the 
greed  of  Spanish  landlords ;  the  next,  he 
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ran  off  with  all  the  humble  servility  of  the 
odd  man  at  a  hotel,  to  do  our  meanest  de- 
sires— hire  us  horses,  or  take  places  for  us 
at  the  bull-ring.  'Stunning  old  fellow, 
Ben,'  Spanker  used  to  say,  when  we  found 
him  sitting  at  the  hotel  door,  waiting  our 
return  from  some  expedition,  his  commis- 
sion well  done,  and  all  we  needed  antici- 
pated. He  called  us  at  preternatural  hours, 
before  the  hotel  waiters  were  up,  checked 
and  pruned  our  bills,  advised  us  on  pur- 
chases, bought  us  cold  chickens  and  mel- 
ons for  our  coach  journeys,  filled  our  wine- 
flasks,  dragged  us  to  diligence  offices  an 
hour  too  soon,  never  forgot  the  salt  in  a 
picnic  parcel,  asked  a  mere  trifle  for  his 
daily  services,  and,  when  we  shook  hands 
with  him  at  parting,  almost  shed  tears. 
4  The  mithful  feudal  old  boiler!'  as  Spank- 
er exclaimed,  watching  him  till  his  old 
white  hat  faded  out  of  sight.  I  would 
have  trusted  faithful  old  Ben  with  untold 
gold.  Compared  with  guides  in  general — 
half  wolf,  half  parrot,  their  fathers  alliga- 
tors and  their  mothers  sharks — Ben  was  a 
perfect  Cid,  a  gentleman  from  the  crown 
of  his  head  to  the  tips  of  his  toes.  He  had 
only  one  tongue,  had  Ben ;  and  his  heart 
was  pure  and  transparent  as  if  it  had  been 
one  flawless  crystal.  There  was  no  whin- 
ing cant  about  Ben.  Hay  no  nettles  grow 
upon  his  grave,  but  roses  of  the  pure  blood! 
Ben  was  a  man  of  knightly  honor,  and  as 
like  Don  Quixote  in  face,  and  stature,  and 
bearing  as  though  he  had  been  his  twin 
brother."  And  still  poor  old  Ben  lost  our 
guide-book.  We^would  have  given  fifty 
dollars  sooner  than  have  been  compelled 
to  suspect  him,  his  appearance  command- 
ing our  pity,  certainly,  if  nothing  else. 

Be  careful  and  take  a  run  up  to  the  Al- 
hambra before  breakfast,  else  you  are  sure 
to  meet  some  egotistical  Englishman  who 
arrived  yesterdays  and  every  traveler 
knows  with  what  supreme  contempt  the 
man  who  arrived  yesterday  condescends 
to  explain  what  he  has  seen,  without  being 
asked,  to  the  man  who  arrived  to-day. 

The  Alhambra  is  reached  by  a  lovely 
sloping  walk,  shaded  on  either  side  by 
splendid  old  English  elms,  the  roots  of 
which  are  washed  by  gurgling  brooks  of 
the  coolest  and  clearest  water,  brought 
down  from  the  perpetual  snow-clad  slopes 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  This  snowy  range 
Is  a  perpetual  fertilizer,  which  is  commen- 


surate with  the  heat,  as  the  warmer  the 
weather  the  greater  the  melting;  hence 
the  productiveness  of  this  garden  of  the 
world.  Bensaken  informed  us  that  the 
nightingales  which  tenant  the  wooded 
slopes  sing  here  both  day  and  night,  keep- 
ing time  with  the*  music  of  the  bubbling 
water.  A  sudden  turn  in  the  avenue  leads 
you  to  the  Gate  of  Justice.  On  the  tower 
above  the  outer  gate  an  open  hand  is  sculp- 
tured, and  above  the  inner  arch  a  key. 
The  Moorish  legend  is  that  these  gates 
would  never  be  opened  to  the  Christian 
until  the  hand  took  the  key.  Seeing  that 
there  was  some  twenty-five  feet  of  solid 
masonry  between  them,  it  did  not  seem 
very  probable.  Inside  the  arch,  in  a  niche, 
is  a  miraculous  wooden  image  of  the  Vir- 
gin, painted  by  St.  Luke !  which  is  shown 
once  a  year,  on  the  2d  of  January. 

Previous  to  entering  the  Alhambra  as- 
cend the  Torre  de  la  Vela,  and  witness,  in 
addition  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  an- 
cient palace,  one  of  the  most  glorious  pano- 
ramic views  the  eye  ever  dwelt  upon.  It 
was  upon  this  tower  that  Cardinal  Men- 
doza  first  hoisted  the  Christian  flag,  cry- 
ing, with  a  loud  voice,  "  Granada  is  tak- 
en!" "  Granada  is  taken ! "  In  this  watch- 
tower  hangs  a  bell,  which  is  sounded  on 
particular  occasions,  one  of  which,  January 
2d,  the  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of 
Granada,  is  a  great  fete-day,  when  large 
numbers  of  the  peasantry  ascend  the  tow- 
er for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  bell, 
which  guarantees  to  each  maid  a  good  hus- 
band. The  louder  the  ring,  the  better  the 
husband. 

After  reading  the  inscription  recording 
the  fact  of  Mendoza's  waving  the  flag  of 
Leon  and  Castile  on  the  night  of  the  sur- 
render, ask  old  Ben  to  point  out  to  you  the 
Gorge  of  Loja,  where  the  messenger  of  the 
repenting  Isabella  reached  Columbus,  re- 
questing his  return.  From  the  same  spot 
the  sultan's  mules  brought  the  snow  for 
his  iced  sherbets.  Nearly  at  your  feet  lies 
the  gate  where  our  Washington  Irving 
tells  us  the  brave  Moorish  Dedus,  seeing 
the  city  was  lost,  sallied  out  to  die  in  the 
Spanish  camp. 

As  you  approach  the  entrance  to  the 
Alhambra,  the  unfinished  palace  of  Charles 
V.  seems  to  block  the  way.  It  is  a  com- 
plete square  of  185  feet,  built  of  large  blocks 
of  variegated  marble.     The  facade  was 
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split  by  an  earthquake,  which  frightened 
the  emperor,  who  stopped  the  work.  It 
was  offered  to  Wellington  if  he  would  fin- 
ish it ;  but  he  preferred  the  vast  estate  of 
Soto  de  Roma,  comprising  4000  acres,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  and  which  is  still  in 
possession  of  his  family.  It  lies  about 
eight  miles  from  Granada,  and  produces 
the  present  duke  some  $20, 000  per  annum. 
Its  principal  production  is  olive-oil.  In 
the  centre  of  the  palace  is  an  immense  cir- 
cular patio,  96  feet  in  diameter,  with  circu- 
lar colonnades  18  feet  wide.  There  are  82 
Doric  columns  on  the  first  story,  and  32 
Ionic  on  the  second.  The  arena  has  since 
been  used  as  a  bull-ring.  The  pillars  are 
now  much  damaged,  and  it  is  fast  mould- 
ering to  pieces. 

On  arriving  at  the  entrance  to  the  Al- 
hambra, it  will  be  necessary  to  pay  twenty 
reals  to  the  custodian;  after  the  first  visit 
nothing  is  demanded.  The  fee  is  the  same 
for  one  person  or  for  a  party.  Since  the 
visit  of  the  Queen  Isabel  in  1862,  orders 
have  been  given  for  the  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  palace  to  all  its  pristine  Moorish 
grandeur.  A  gentleman  named  Contre- 
ras  has  charge  of  the  work ;  and  in  a  few 
years  the  Alhambra  will  be  fully  equal  in 
loveliness  to  what  it  was  in  the  palmy  days 
of  Yusef  I.,  when  the  Arab  poet  described 
it  as  "a  palace  of  transparent  crystal; 
those  who  look  at  it  imagine  it  to  be  the 
ocean.  My  pillars  were  brought  from 
Eden,  my  garden  is  the  garden  of  Para- 
dise ;  of  hewn  jewels  are  my  walls,  and 
my  ceilings  are  dyed  with  the  hues  of  the 
wings  of  angels.  I  was  paved  with  petri- 
fied flowers,  and  those  who  see  me  laugh 
and  sing.  The  columns  are  blocks  of 
pearl  by  night ;  by  day  perpetual  sunshine 
turns  the  fountain  to  trickling  gold."  M. 
Contreras  is  now  producing  copies,  beauti- 
fully colored  in  the  original  style,  of  many 
of  the  gems  of  the  Alhambra,  for  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  many 
other  crowned  heads.  The  beautiful  fili- 
gree carving  is  as  fine  as  needle-work. 

You  first  enter  the  patio  called  the  de  la 
Alberca,  or  "Fish-pond,"  formerly  the 
bathing-place  of  laughing  sultanas.  This 
great  marble  tank  or  bath  is  HI  feet  long 
by  24  wide,  and  is  surrounded  by  hedges 
of  green  glossy  myrtles.  Thence  to  the 
mosque,  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
turned  into  a  chapel,  and  Charles  V.  dis- 
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figured  by  his  alterations.  Near  the  en- 
trance  to  the  mosque,  notice  the  exquisite 
niche  in  which  the  Koran  was  kept.  Yea 
are  next  shown  the  Repose-room,  when  the 
king  and  queen  reposed  after  coming  from 
the  bath-rooms,  which  are  farther  on: 
these  consist  of  the  Bano  del  Roy  and  EL 
Bono  del  Principe.  The  suite  of  rooms 
above  the  Repose-room  were  altered  for 
the  accommodation  of  Charles  Y.  after  his 
marriage,  and  here  he  spent  his  honeymoon. 
We  now  ascend  the  stairs  to  the  principal 
apartment,  the  Hail  of  (he  Embassador*: 
the  walls  are  all  Moorish.  The  saloon  is 
36  feet  square  and  75  high,  running  up  into 
the  Tower  of  Comares.  The  ceiling  was 
formerly  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  but  is 
now  wood,  ornamented  with  red,  blue,  and 
gold,  in  the  stalactite  honey-comb  style. 
The  open  space  for  the  royal  throne  is  op- 
posite the  entrance.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
sat  here  in  state  during  his  recent  visit. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  poetic  inscrip- 
tions in  the  Arabic  Underneath  tms  hall 
were  the  state  prisons,  whence  Ayeahah  let 
down  Boabdil  in  a  basket.  After  passing 
through  the  Sola  de  la  JSarca,  we  ascend 
to  the  small  dressing-room  of  the  sultanas. 
The  walls  were  painted  in  arabesque  by 
Charles  V.,  and  represent  sea-fights,  battle 
of  Lepanto,  and  other  fights.  In  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room  is  a  marble  slab  drilled 
with  holes,  over  which  stood  the  sultanas 
while  perfumes  came  up  through  the  holes 
as  they  dressed  to  receive  their  royal  lord. 
We  now  visit  the  saloon  of  Los  dog  Her* 
manat,  or  the  Two  Sisters,  so  called  from 
two  immense  slabs  of  marble  which  pave 
the  centre  of  the  floor.  The  walls  and 
ceiling  of  this  room  are  also  most  exqui- 
site. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  argu- 
ment in  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  airy 
fabrics,  and  whence  came  the  design.  Thus 
it  happened :  "  The  great  architect,  Ha 
Aser,  had  roofed  out  the  burning  blue  sky 
and  the  Kghtning'heat  with  a  plain  bell- 
dome,  after  the  manner  of  the  Romans ; 
but  his  soul  was  not  satisfied,  and  he  sat 
cross-legged  on  his  prayer-carpet  between 
the  palm-pillars,  looking  up,  and  praying 
to  Allah  for  more  light  of  divine  wisdom. 
At  that  moment  came  dancing  in,  with 
shell-shaped  castanets,  calabash  guitars, 
Moorish  cymbals,  and  the  nose-flutes  of 
Barbery,  a  band  of  Christian  and  negus 
slaves,  waiting  for  their  fair  mistress  Noor* 
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nafcal,  the  light  of  the  world.  Wanton  in 
their  joy,  they  flung  about  their  anna, 
which,  mingling  together  black  and  white, 
locked  like  night  just  when  it  is  changing 
into  day ;  and  they  began  to  pelt  each  oth- 
er with  handful*  of  snow,  which  lay  there 
in  huge  matted  baskets,  brought  that  morn* 
ing  on  mules  from  the  bosom-clefts  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada ;  and  the  snow  on  the  black 
faces  fell  as  swan's  down,  bnt  on  the  fairer 
faces  it  was  as  ice-dew  on  the  early  roses : 
then,  tired  of  this  amusement,  they  began 
to  toss  hundreds  of  snowballs  aloft  up  at 
the  domed  roof,  seeing  which  could  make 
most  snow  adhere  to  the  hollow  globe ;  and 
when  one  obtained  the  victory,  she  laughed 
with  a  laugh  that  was  as  a  peal  of  silver 
■  tells.  Then  came  the  loud  clapping  of  a 
black  eunuch's  hands,  the  signal  that  Nour- 
mahal  needed  their  services  with  perfumes 
and  sirups  in  the  bath-room,  and  they  all 
fled  like  a  herd  of  fawns  when  a  wolf 
breaks  from  the  oleander  bushes.  Then 
the  architect,  looking  up  smilingly  at  the 
clotted  snow,  hanging  in  bosses  and  tufts, 
cells  and  pendants,  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
thanked  Allah  for  so  graciously  answering 
his  prayer."  This  roof  (you  will  find  the 
story  in  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  or  some 
where  else)  was  fashioned  from  the  melt- 
ing roof  of  a  snow-drift — it  suggests  deli- 
cious coolness — and  the  soft  fretted  hollows 
of  half-thawed  snow,  "  flung  up  to  the  roof 
by  playful  hands,  and  modeled  ere  it  fell." 
Opposite  the  Los  dos  Hermanas  is  the  Sola 
de  Urn  Abejicerraots,  very  much  in  the  same 
style  as  the  last.  Notice  the  dingy  stains 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fountain :  it  is  said 
they  are  the  blood-marks  of  the  Abencer- 
zages  murdered  in  the  Court  of  the  lions 
by  Boabdil. 

All  the  best  apartments,  such  as  the  last 
two  mentioned,  open  into  the  Court  of  the 
Lions — a  large  patio,  with  128  pillars  of 
white  marble  of  airy  lightness.  In  the 
centre  is  an  alabaster  fountain,  resting  on 
the  backs  of  twelve  lions.  The  marble 
floor  is  cut  into  channels  for  running  wa- 
ter. Around  the  fountain  are  numerous 
inscriptions  in  the  Arabic,  which,  transla- 
ted, signifies  "  Blessed  be  He  who  gave  the 
Imam  Mohammed  a  mansion  which  in 
beauty  exceeds  all  other  mansions;  and 
if  not  so,  here  is  a  garden  containing  won- 
ders of  art,  the  like  of  which  Qod  forbids 
should  elsewhere  be  found.     Look  at  this 
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solid  mass  of  pearl,  glistening  all  round 
and  spreading  through  the  air  its  showers 
of  prismatic  babbles,  which  fall  within  a 
circle  of  silvery  froth,  and  flow  amid  oth- 
er jewels,  surpassing  every  thing  in  beau- 
ty, nay,  exceeding  the  marble  itself  in 
whiteness  and  transparency:  to  look  at 
the  basin,  one  would  imagine  it  to  be  a 
mass  of  solid  ice,  and  the  water  to  melt 
from  it;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
of  the  two  is  really  flowing,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  apartments  formerly  occupied  by 
Washington  Irving  are  now  being  restored 
in  a  handsome  manner.  The  gardens  which 
surround  the  Alhambra  are  filled  with  or- 
ange, lemon,  pomegranate,  and  myrtle 
trees. 

A  deep  ravine  divides  the  hill  of  the  At 
hambra  from  that  of  Genoralife,  which  is 
second  only  to  the  Alhambra  in  interest, 
and,  at  the  present  time,  is  in  a  decidedly 
better  state  of  repair.  It  is  owned  by  the 
Count  Palavachini  of  Genoa,  who  has  nev- 
er visited  this  lovely  estate.  Notice  the 
genealogical  tree  of  the  Grimaldi  or  Pala- 
vachini family,  which  family  is  descended 
from  both  Moorish  and  Christian  princes. 
The  founder  of  this  house  was  a  Moorish 
prince,  Cidi  Aya,  who  turned  Christian, 
and  assisted  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  the 
conquest  of  Granada.  This  was  the  Pal- 
ace of  Pleasure  in  the  days  of  the  Moorish 
kings,  and  the  favorite  residence  of  the 
loveliest  queen  of  Granada. 

Notice  the  cypresses  in  the  garden,  said 
to  be  the  trysting-place  of  the  frail  Zoraya, 
where,  it  is  said,  she  stepped  aside  from 
the  path  of  honor  to  this  bed  of  roses;  also 
the  old  myrtle  root,  and  the  pepper -tree 
sent  from  Genoa.  In  descending  to  the 
town  observe  the  elegant  palace  recently 
erected  by  M.  Calderon  on  the  site  of  the 
convent  de  los  Martirea. 

On  your  way  to  the  Cathedral  visit  the 
Fish-market,  also  the  Gate  of  the  Daggers, 
and  Gate  of  the  Spoons.  Then  visit  the 
gold-washings  in  the  Darro,  where  it  joins 
the  Xenil,  where,  on  St.  John's  Eve,  the 
ladies  of  Granada  wash  their  faces,  that 
they  may  have  good  complexions  for  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

The  Cathedral  is  a  gloomy  and  massive 
building.  It  was  commenced  in  March, 
1529 ;  is  425  feet  long  by  250  broad.  The 
interior  is  whitewashed,  and  bedecked  in  an 
excessively  gaudy  manner.    The  dome  is 
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170  feet  in  height,  and  is  painted  in  white 
and  gold ;  figures  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella are  kneeling  at  the  altar.  Here  also 
are  the  heads  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  the 
different  pictures  of  the  Virgin  by  Alonzo 
Cano,  viz.,  "  Annunciation,"  "  Concep- 
tion," "Nativity,"  "Presentation,"  "Vis- 
itation," "Purification,"  and  "Ascension." 
The  Chapel  of  the  Kings  is  the  gem  of  the 
Cathedral,  although  independent  of  it,  hav- 
ing its  separate  chaplains  :  it  is  adorned 
with  shields  and  orders  of  the  Spanish 
sovereigns.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and 
their  daughter  Joana,  with  her  husband, 
Philip  of  Burgundy,  are  buried  under- 
neath the  chapel ;  their  magnificent  mon- 
uments, which  are  of  delicate  alabaster, 
are  most  superbly  sculptured — in  fact,  they 
are  the  "  lion"  of  the  Cathedral.  For  a 
description  of  these  two  characters,  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  the  best  and  wisest  sov- 
ereigns that  ever  ruled  in  Spain,  consult 
our  Prescott's  admirable  history. 

In  the  Sacristy  are  numerous  relics, 
among  which  are  the  royal  standards  and 
the  sword  of  the  king  which  were  used  at 
the  conquest ;  also  the  Missal  of  Isabella. 
In  the  Sagrario,  or  original  mosque,  which 
is  connected  with  this  chapel  by  a  dark 
passage,  may  be  seen  the  portrait  of  the 
Spanish  knight,  Hernan  Perez  del  Pulgar, 
who,  during  the  siege,  rode  into  the  city, 
and  stuck  a  taper  with  the  "Ave  Maria" 
into  the  door  of  the  mosque.  The  highest 
honors  were  awarded  to  him  for  this  act 
of  daring,  crowned  by  a  last  resting-place 
among  the  bones  of  royalty. 

The  Carthusian  Convent,  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  is  well  worth  a  visit.  It 
formerly  possessed  some  paintings  by  Mu- 
rillo,  but  they  have  all  disappeared.  The 
marble-work  of  some  of  the  apartments  is 
most  exquisite. 

The  ladies  of  Granada  are  handsome,  el- 
egant, but,  like  the  rest  of  the  Andalucians, 
fond  of  flirting,  theatres,  masqued  balls,  and 
other  amusements. 

If  you  have  time,  by  all  means  make 
the  ascent  of  the  Sierra  Nevada;  the  scen- 
ery is  most  glorious. 

Travelers  not  wishing  to  take  the  long 
diligence  ride  to  Santa  Cruz,  may  return 
to  Malaga  and  take  the  weekly  steamer  to 
Alicante.  We  would  advise  the  diligence 
by  all  means,  as  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen 
in  Alicante,  and  the  steamers  from  Malaga 
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do  not  touch  at  Valencia,  to  which  place 
you  can  go  by  rail  direct  from  Santa  Gnu. 
The  rare  in  the  diligence  banquette  from 
Granada  to  Santa  Cruz  is  154  reals.  The 
time  by  rail  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Alcazar  is 
8}  hours,  whence  you  proceed  to  Alicante 
or  Valencia  direct  by  railway.  Distance 
from  Alcazar  to  Alicante  187  miles ;  time, 
10  hours ;  fare  126  reals,  first  class.  The 
buffet  at  Alcazar  is  well  kept,  and  a  very 
good  dinner  can  be  obtained. 

Alicante,  a  commercial  town  of  27,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle 
situated  on  a  rock  about  400  feet  high. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  Ho- 
tels are  El  Vapor  and  Fonda  de  Bouiix. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  town  worth  stop- 
ping to  see  (if  we  except  the  private  gal- 
lery of  the  Marquis  d'Algorfa,  which  con- 
tains 1000  very  good  pictures),  not  even  the 
ruined  castle.  The  leading  exports  are 
wine,  figs,  and  olives,  although  the  princi- 
pal occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  smug- 
gling. The  climate  is  dry  and  healthy, 
disagreeable  winds  and  wintry  colds  being 
unknown. 

As  we  think  Alicante  no  more  worth 
visiting  than  we  would  Jersey  City,  the 
traveler  had  better  strike  off  at  Almansa 
and  take  the  route  to  Valencia,  a  very  love- 
ly city,  where  several  days  can  be  most 
agreeably  spent. 

Valencia  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalaviar  River.  Its  pop- 
ulation, including  its  suburbs,  by  which  it 
is  connected  by  five  bridges,  amounts  te 
145,000.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia,  which  is  one  of  the  grand  di- 
visions of  Spam.  The  city  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, and  is  inclosed  by  massive  walls 
with  towers.  It  is  entered  by  eight  gates. 
The  houses  are  lofty  and  gloomy  in  as- 
pect, but  many  of  the  public  buildings  are 
fine.  The  principal  hotels  are  Fonda  dd 
Cid  and  Fonda  de  Paris;  the  table  d'hote 
of  this  last  is  most  excellent.  Valencia  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  velvet  and  silk 
manufactures,  and  one  of  the  most  indus- 
trious cities  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  province  is  the  smallest  in  Spain. 
The  Moors  believed  that  heaven  was  sus- 
pended over  this  portion  of  Spain,  and  im- 
agined that  a  portion  of  it  hcd  originally 
dropped  here  and  formed  Paradise.  The 
climate  of  Valencia  is  considered  far  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Italy  for  consumptive  in- 
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▼alios.  The  principal  promenade  in  the 
city  is  the  Gloritta,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  any  town  in  Spain :  it 
is  adorned  with  numerous  statues  and 
fountains. 

Valencia  was  taken  from  the  Moors  by  the 
Cid,  Ruiz  de  Diaz  de  Bivar,  about  the  close 
of  the  11th  century :  his  widow,  Ximene, 
sustained  a  siege  successfully  which  was 
brought  against  it  by  the  Moors  of  Cordo- 
▼a,  but  was  eventually  captured  by  them 
five  years  later,  and  held  for  137  years, 
until  conquered  by  James  I.  of  Aragon. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1812. 

Grao  is  the  port  or  harbor  of  Valencia, 
distance  two  miles.  It  is  connected  with 
the  city  by  a  broad  avenue,  planted  with 
trees,  which  forms  a  favorite  promenade. 

The  Museum,  which  is  in  the  old  convent 
of  Del  Carmen,  contains  a  number  of  very 
indifferent  paintings :  the  principal  are  by 
the  Raphael  of  the  Spanish  school,  Vicente 
Joanes ;  his  best  picture,  however,  is  in  the 
Church  of  San  Jvan;  it  was  painted  under 
the  following  circumstances :  The  Virgin 
Mary,  having  appeared  to  Martin  de  Alva- 
ro,  a  famous  Jesuit,  and  requested  him  to 
have  her  painted  just  as  she  appeared, 
Alvaro  described  her  minutely  to  Joanes, 
who  made  several  attempts,  but  invariably 
failed.  He  was  then  induced  to  join  the 
Church,  which  he  did,  confessing  and  going 
through  a  protracted  system  of  religious 
exercise,  after  which  time  he  tried  again, 
and  succeeded  to  a  miracle.  When  the 
picture  was  finished,  the  Virgin  descended 
to  examine  it,  and  pronounced  it  perfect 
There  are  also  some  paintings  by  this  mas- 
ter in  the  Church  of  San  Nicolas,  which 
was  formely  a  Moorish  mosque.  The  ban- 
ner of  Christ  was  first  hoisted  at  the  Puerta 
del  Cid,  by  which  the  conqueror  entered. 
This  gateway  is  now  inclosed  in  the  temple. 

St.  Vincent  is  the  patron  saint  of  Va- 
lencia, "the  St.  Paul  of  Spain."  The 
miracles  which  he  performed  in  Valencia 
are  most  wonderful,  and  are  implicitly  be- 
lieved by  the  natives.  He  came  into  the 
world  under  peculiar  circumstances;  in 
fact,  before  he  came  he  was  continually 
barking  in  his  mother's  womb.  His  moth- 
er having  consulted  the  bishop  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  assured  her  she  would  bring  forth 
a  "mastiff  who  would  hunt  the  wolves  of 
heresy  to  hell,"  and  she  did,  as  he  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  roort  savage  bloodhounds 


of  the  Inquisition,  a  leader  of  the  Domin- 
ican persecutors,  converting  the  populace 
to  his  doctrine  of  exterminating  the  Jews 
by  pandering  to  the  passions,  the  cruelty, 
and  avarice  of  the  multitude.  He  per- 
formed the  most  miraculous  cures.  It  is 
alleged  he  never  changed  his  one  woolen 
garment,  never  wore  linen,  nor  washed 
himself.  It  is  6aid  he  died  a  virgin,  al- 
ways kicking  the  devil  out  of  his  cell  when- 
ever he  entered  in  the  shape  of  a  woman ; 
the  Virgin  being  the  only  feminine  who 
ever  visited  him  in  his  cell,  she  doing  so 
continually.  On  his  death-bed,  the  Savior, 
and  St  Dominic,  and  Francis  came  to  ad- 
minister spiritual  aid  to  him. 

Nearly  all  the  churches  in  Valencia  have 
miraculous  images,  or  something  miracu- 
lous about  them ;  and,  taking  into  consid- 
eration that  this  is  the  19th  century,  it  is 
miraculous  the  number  of  believers  there 
are.  There  are  more  people  to-day  in  Va- 
lencia, in  proportion  to  the  population,  who 
believe  that  the  miraculous  image  of  El 
Cristo  de  Beyrut,  in  the  church  of  San  Sal- 
vador, which  floated  from  Syria  to  Spain, 
and  ftp  the  river  to  Valencia,  and  which 
daily  converts  Jews  by  the  blood  and  wa- 
ter which  issues  from  its  wounds,  than 
there  is  in  New  York  that  Moses  divided 
the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  Elijah  as- 
cended to  heaven  in  a  whirlwind. 

The  Cathedral  is  the  principal  religious 
edifice.  Its  dome  had  better  be  ascended 
first  after  your  arrival.  The  view  is  a 
most  glorious  one.  To  this  tower,  which 
is  160  feet  high,  the  Cid  took  his  wife  and 
daughters  after  he  had  captured  the  city, 
in  1095,  to  show  them  the  glories  of  his 
conquest.  The  peculiarity  of  this  edifice 
is  the  numerous  changes  it  has  undergone 
since  its  first  dedication  to  religion.  It 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  temple 
dedicated  to  Diana.  The  Goths  conse- 
crated it  to  the  Savior ;  the  Arabs  to  Mo- 
hammed. When  the  Cid  conquered  Va- 
lencia he  placed  it  under  the  protection  of 
St  Peter ;  and,  lastly,  it  was  dedicated  to 
the  Holy  Virgin.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  three  naves,  supported  by  twenty-five 
Corinthian  columns. 

The  CapUla  Mayor,  which  is  richly  dec- 
orated with  marbles,  jasper,  and  other  val- 
uable stones,  contains  a  precious  image  of 
the  Virpin.  Notice  on  tho  two  shutters 
which  inclose  the  altar-piece  six  paintings, 
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representing  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
They  were  executed  by  Paolo  Areggio 
and  Francesco  Neapolitivo,  pupils  of  Le- 
onardo da  Vinci.  In  the  chapels  of  San 
Sebastian  and  San  Luis  observe  the  tombs 
of  Diego  de  Covarrubias  and  his  wife,  as 
also  that  of  the  Archbishop  Don  Martin 
Perez.  In  the  chapel  of  San  Pedro  notice 
the  fine  picture  of  the  Savior,  by  Joanes, 
and  St.  Peter  receiving  the  keys  from  Je- 
sus, by  Palomino. 

Visit  the  Sola  Capitular,  and  examine 
the  portraits  of  all  the  archbishops  of  Va- 
lencia ;  also  the  crucifix  by  Alonzo  Cano. 
The  chain  which  hangs  on  the  wall  is  a 
trophy  taken  from  the  harbor  of  Marseilles 
by  the  forces  of  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon. 

The  Relicario  is  rich  in  its  quantities  of 
relics  and  objects  of  ecclesiastical  value. 
Notice  the  inmiM^  tooth  said  to  be  one 
ofSt-Christobal's. 

The  convents  of  Valencia  are  very  nu- 
merous (27  in  number),  and  many  of  them 
will  well  repay  a  visit. 

The  public  library  contains  45,000  vol- 
umes, and  that  in  the  archbishop's  10,000 ; 
both  are  very  valuable,  and  embrace  in 
the  collections  a  remarkable  number  of 
Bibles. 

Valencia  possesses  a  theatre,  hippo- 
drome, and  casino.  The  Botanical  Gar- 
den is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain.  The 
Jardin  de  la  Heine  is  also  very  fine. 

The  educational  establishments  of  Va- 
lencia are  numerous.  The  principal  are 
Seminario  Condliar,  the  Colegio  real  de  San 
Pablo,  and  the  Colegio  del  Corpus  Chrisn\ 
founded  by  Juan  de  Riberia,  archbishop 
of  Valencia.  Once  a  week  a  most  curious 
melodramatic  performance  takes  place  in 
the  chapel  of  the  last  mentioned,  while 
the  priests  are  chanting  the  Miserere,  rep- 
resenting the  Crucifixion.  It  commences 
by  the  gradual  disappearance,  by  secret 
machinery,  of  a  Lord's  Supper  which 
hangs  over  the  high  altar.  As  the  chant 
proceeds,  four  different  veils  appear  in  suc- 
cession ;  first  lilac,  then  gray,  then  black, 
then  comes  the  last,  and,  as  the  final  verse 
of  the  impressive  Miserere  commences,  this 
last  is  rent  asunder,  and  the  Savior  ap- 
pears suspended  to  the  cross  in  the  dying 
agony. 

The  Fabriea  de  Tabacoe  employs  some 
4000  girls,  and  will  well  repay  a  visit. 

The  railway  is  in  progress  direct  to  Bar- 
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celona,  and  probably  wQl  soon  be  fi—uiM**, 
In  the  mean  time  the  diligence  may  be 
used,  or  a _  local  line  of  steamers.  The) 
French  line,  which  stops  at  Valencia,  docs 
not  touch  at  Barcelona.  Those  who  are 
in  a  hurry  to  return  to  Paris  had  better 
take  the  weekly  line  of  Messagertes  Impe- 
rial© steamers  to  Marseilles,  thence  to 
Paris. 

The  diligence  passes  through  the  very 
ancient  town  of  Tarragona,  founded  by 
the  Scipios.  It  was  the  Roman  capital  for 
a  large  portion  of  Spain,  and  contains  nu- 
merous Roman  remains.  The  Goths  also 
made  it  their  capital,  but  under  the  Moorish 
dynasties  it  declined  in  importance.  It 
was  captured  by  the  English  in  1706,  bos 
they  abandoned  it  for  Gibraltar.  It  was 
sacked  by  the  French  under  Sachet,  and 
it  is  said  the  horrors  of  the  sack  surpass 
any  tiling  on  record*  The  palace  of  Au- 
gustus is  now  used  as  a  prison.  This  day, 
which  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  contained 
1,000,000  inhabitants,  now  contains  14,000. 
It  is  said  that  Pontius  Pilate  was  born  here. 

Barcelona. — This  important  city  is  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  founded  200  yean 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  has  invariably 
been  a  place  of  great  commercial  import- 
ance. It  contained  in  1861 152,000  inhab- 
itants. It  received  its  name  from  Amilcsr 
Barca,  father  of  Hannibal.  The  principal 
hotels  are  Fbnda  de  las  Cnatro  Nadomee, 
Fonda  del  Oriente,  and  Cafe  de  /ferit,  all  of 
which  are  situated  on  the  Bambla. 

The  city  is  protected  by  the  strong  fart 
of  Monjoui,  which  stands  a  short  distance 
to  the  southward,  and  commands  rather 
than  defends  the  town.  It  is  likewise  sur- 
rounded by  fortifications,  and  possesses  a 
citadel.  After  the  reign  of  the  Romans 
and  the  Goths,  it  was  subjugated  by  the 
Moors  in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century, 
from  whom  it  was  retaken  by  the  Cata- 
Ionian*,  aided  by  Charlemagne.  It 
mained  in  their  hands  up  to  the  12th 
tury,  when  it  was  added  by  marriage  to 
the  crown  of  Aragon.  It  was  besieged  by 
Philip  I.,  and,  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
surrendered  in  1714.  The  city  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Bambla,  a  moat  beau- 
tiful street,  the  principal  promenade  of 
the  citizens.  There  is  also  a  splendid  walk 
and  drive,  called  the  Muralla  de  Tierra 
and  the  Muralla  del  Mar,  on  the 
parts. 
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There  are  lew  public  buildings  in  Bar- 
celona worthy  of  notice,  it  being  principal- 
ly a  manufacturing  city,  and  the  most  com- 
mercial in  Spain.  The  prinoipal  is  the 
Cathedral,  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  structure 
with  two  towers.  The  prospect  from  the 
top  is  most  charming,  and  should  be  visited 
immediately  on  your  arri  vaL  The  painted 
glass  windows  are  finely  executed.  The 
patron  saint  of  the  city,  Santa  Eulalia,  is 
buried  in  the  chapel  below  the  high  altar. 
She  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  early  part 
of  the  4th  century ;  her  body  was  recognized 
600  years  after  by  its  sweet  perfume.  The 
Bishop  Trodoyno,  who  discovered  it,  at- 
tended by  numerous  magnates  of  the  land, 
officiated  at  the  burial.  It  is  said  her  soul 
ascended  into  heaven  in  the  visible  form 
of  a  dove.  The  Order  of  Montesa  waa  in- 
stituted here,  and  in  1519  Charles  V.  cele- 
brated the  installation  of  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  in  this  cathedral. 

The  next  in  importance  to  the  Cathedral 
is  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Mar,  a 
fine  Gothic  edifice.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  three  naves,  and  the  choir  is  behind 
the  high  altar,  a  most  unusual  thing  in 
Spain.  The  painted  glass  windows  are 
very  fine.  There  are  a  few  good  paint- 
ings. 

The  Colegiata  de  Santa  Ana  is  also  very 
fine.  Notice  its  fine  cloister,  and  the  tomb 
of  Don  Miguel  Bohera,  who  commanded 
the  forces  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  the 
time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  whom 
Charles  V.  named  commander  of  the  Span- 
ish galleys.  The  church  San  Jusio  and 
Ban  Potior  was  the  first  Christian  church 
in  Barcelona :  it  contained  for  three  cen- 
turies the  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin 
Hary  now  at  Montserrat. 

Santa  Maria  de  lot  Reyes  is  finished  in 
all  the  elegance  and  richness  of  the  Gothic 
style.  Its  high  altar  and  organs  are  very 
fine.  Villodomat,  Barcelona's  greatest 
painter,  is  buried  in  the  chapel  of  San  Mi- 
guel. His  works  are  seldom  seen  out  of 
Barcelona;  but  they  are  very  fine,  and 
much  prized  by  connoisseurs. 

The  Real  Palado,  the  former  residence 
of  the  Goth  kings ;  after  that  it  was  inhab- 
ited by  the  Counts  of  Barcelona  and  the 
Kings  of  Aragon ;  then  it  became  the  seat 
of  the  Inquisition;  then  the  residence^  of 
the  viceroys,  and  the  convent  of  Santa 
Clara.    The  greater  portion  of  the  original 


building  has  been  destroyed ;  the  present 
was  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of 
Isabel  II.  when  she  visited  Barcelona  in 
1844.  The  Bourse  and  the  Douane  are  both 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  palace. 

The  Ttatro  del  Liceo,  situated  on  the 
Rambla,  is  beyond  doubt  the  largest  and 
finest  theatre  in  Europe.  It  is  capable  of 
holding,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  com- 
fort, 4000  spectators,  which  can  enter  and 
retire  in  ten  minutes.  It  was  constructed 
on  the  6ite  of  the  ancient  Convent  de  Trin- 
itaxrts  in  1845.  The  architect  took  for  his 
model  for  the  interior  La  Scala,  at  Milan, 
which  it  much  resembles,  but  is  much  lar- 
ger. There  are  four  tiers  of  boxes,  168  in 
number,  and  1400  elegant  ttattet,  or  chairs, 
in  the  parquette,  of  the  most  luxurious  de- 
scription; ease,  elegance,  and  comfort 
reign  supreme.  The  stage  is  70  feet  wide 
by  65  high.  The  large  chandelier  In  the 
centre  is  of  bronze,  gilded,  15  feet  in  diam- 
eter; has  1100  gas  burners.  The  glass  is 
Bohemian  crystal.  It  was  constructed  in 
Belgium.  The  staircases  and  vestibules 
are  most  magnificently  finished,  the  floors 
being  paved  with  white  marble.  The 
splendid  terrace  is  covered  with  flowers  to 
the  summit  of  the  edifice  for  the  summer 
soirees.  The  foyer  and  smoking  saloons 
are  very  fine.  The  pieces  are  put  upon 
the  stage  in  the  very  best  manner.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  Plata  de  Torot,  there  is  a  very 
elegant  little  theatre  situated  in  the  street 
Fernando  VII.,  called  Teatro  Nuevo  de  Co- 
puchinos. 

The  fountains  of  Barcelona  are  very  nu- 
merous, over  fifty  in  number ;  some  of  the 
monumental  ones  are  very  beautiful.  The 
principal  are,  first,  the  fountain  of  the  pal- 
ace. It  is  constructed  of  Carrara  marble 
and  is  an  allegorical  representation  of  the 
provinces  of  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Girona, 
and  Lerida.  On  its  principal  face  are  en- 
graved the  arms  of  Bernardo  de  Guiros, 
Marquis  of  Campo  Sagrado,  formerly  Cap- 
tain General,  under  whom  the  aqueduct 
of  Moncada  was  constructed.  The  fount- 
ain monument  erected  to  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  in  the  Plaza  Real.  It  is  con- 
structed of  marble  and  jasper,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Fertunand  and  Isabella.  Its  four 
faces  are  decorated  with  bas-reliefs,  one  of 
which  represents  Columbus  before  their 
Catholic  Majesties  at  Barcelona,  and  an- 
other BoabdU  delivering  the  keys  of  Gran- 
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ed.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1808,  the  city 
was  besieged  by  the  French  under  Marshal 
Mortier.  It  made  a  most  desperate  resist- 
ance, which  lasted  up  to  February  21, 1809, 
when  it  surrendered,  after  having  lost  near- 
ly 40,000  persons ;  10,000  killed,  and  44,000 
by  hunger  and  pestilence. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  siege  of 
Saragossa,  a  great  deal  of  which  is  ro- 
mance, which  must  in  a  measure  be  ban- 
ished by  the  matter-of-fact  statements  of 
Colonel  Napier,  who  says  that  the  "  hero- 
ic" Palafox,  for  more  than  a  month  preced- 
ing the  surrender,  never  came  forth  from  a 
vaulted  building  which  was  impervious  to 
shells,  and  in  which  there  is  too  much  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  and  others  of  both 
sexes  lived  in  a  state  of  sensuality,  form- 
ing a  disgusting  contrast  to  the  wretched- 
ness that  surrounded  them. 

The  principal  buildings  are  the  two 
cathedrals  of  San  Salvador,  or  El  Scck 
and  El  Pilar.  The  first  a  large,  gloomy 
building,  containing  some  very  magnifi- 
cent monuments;  among  them  are  the 
tombs  of  the  Archbishop  Fernando,  grand- 
son of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic ;  Archbish- 
op Herrera,  founder  of  the  Cathedral ;  and 
San  Pedro  Arbues,  who  was  murdered  by 
Tidal  Duranso :  this  murder  is  the  subject 
of  one  of  Murillo's  principal  paintings. 

In  the  Sacristy  are  numerous  relics. 

The  Cathedral  otEl  Pilar,  so  called  from 
containing  the  identical  pillar  on  which 
the  Virgin  Mary  alighted  when  she  de- 
scended from  heaven ;  and  be  it  known,  in 
case  any  persons  should  dare  to  disbelieve 
the  statement,  that  many  of  the  popes  have 
declared  its  authenticity,  and  the  primate 
of  Spain  excommunicated  all  who  ques- 
tioned the  matter,  declaring  "  its  truth  to 
be  established  on  such  firm  grounds  that 
nothing  now  can  shake  it."  On  the  pil- 
lar, which  la  situated  in  a  chapel  in  the 
centre  of  the  Cathedral,  stands  a  small 
black  image  of  the  Virgin,  said  to  be  carved 
by  St.  Luke ;  its  blackness  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  she  was  much  tanned 
during  her  flight  into  Egypt.  The  image 
is  continually  working  miracles :  legs, 
arms,  and  eyes  are  restored  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  oil  from  her  lamps.  It  is 
generally  expected  that  the  lost  member 
will  lie  represented  by  one  of  silver,  on  ap- 
plication, if  the  party  be  wealthy ;  if  not, 
wax  will  be  expected.  There  are  few  per- 
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sons  who  have  not  lived  in  Spain  who  cam 
conceive  to  what  extent  the  Virgin  Mary 
is  there  worshiped.  Nearly  every  oaths* 
dral  is  dedicated  to  her,  and  the  people 
think  she  reigns  supreme  above  both  Fa- 
ther and  Son ;  thai  she  controla  and  calms 
the  anger  of  her  " heavenly  husband;" 
and  "commands  and  compels  her  Son," 
she  being  superior  to  him  by  reason  of  his 
humanity,  and  that  he  saves  alone  through 
her  intercession. 

St.  James,  who  was  residing  in  Saragas- 
sa in  the  year  40  A.D.,  received  a  visit 
from  the  Virgin  Mary  and  1000  angels* 
who  conveyed  to  him  a  message  from  the 
Savior  to  build  a  chapel  in  honor  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  and  then  proceed  to  Jeru- 
salem and  offer  up  his  life  as  a  sacrifice. 
The  angels  who  accompanied  the  Virgin 
on  this  heavenly  mission  carried  the  image 
which  we  now  see  in  the  chapel,  ■Ti-mg 
St.  James,  and  all  faithful  believers,  net 
she  would  bestow  on  this  church  hex  all- 
powerful  protection — that  it  should  endure 
through  the  perfidy  of  the  Jews,  the  idol- 
atry of  the  Romans,  the  heresy  of  the 
Arians,  and  the  savage  barbarity  of  the 
Moors.  Being  assisted  by  angels,  St> 
James  soon  finished  the  original  chapel, 
which  was  but  eight  feet  wide  by  sixteen 
long,  and  then  departed  for  Jerusalem. 
In  the  course  of  time  different  buildings 
were  erected  over  the  original  chapeL  In 
1681  the  first  stone  of  the  present  edifice 
was  laid.  The  chapel,  in  which  stands  the 
Virgin  on  a  Jasper  pillar,  is  of  elliptical 
form,  and  the  vault  supported  by  fine  jas- 
per columns.  Before  the  altar  numerous 
lamps  burn  night  and  day.  Notice  the 
frescoes,  which  are  by  Antonia  Velasquez. 
In  the  sacristy  there  is  an  East  Homo  by 
Titian.  Visit  the  crypt,  and  examine  the 
numerous  tombs  of  clerical  dignitaries.  In 
an  urn  is  kept  the  heart  of  the  second  Don 
John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of  Philip  IV. 

The  Aljaferia  is  the  only  building  in 
Saragossa  which  retains  any  reminiscences 
of  royalty ;  it  is  now  occupied  as  a  bar- 
rack and  fortification.  The  Salon  dt  la 
Alcoba  is  shown  as  one  of  the  sights;  it 
was  in  this  room  that  St.  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Don  Pedro  III.,  was  born,  in  1271.  The 
palace  of  the  Count  of  Scutago  is  also  de- 
serving of  notice. 

There  is  only  one  large,  wide  street  in 
this  whole  city,  viz.,  the  &u»o,  which  runs 
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the  entire  length  of  the  town,  connecting 
the  river  with  the  market-place ;  the  houses 
aH  bear  testimony  of  the  memorable  sieges 
Saragosss  has  maintained.  The  rest  of  the 
street*  art  narrow,  111  pared,  and  dirty. 
The  houses  are  ijostly  of  brick,  and  three 
stories  Ugh.  There  are  numerous  church- 
es :  those  next  to  the  cathedrals  most 
•worthy  of  notice  are  St.  Domingo  and  Santa 
Engracia:  the  latter  contains  some  fine 
sculpture  and  paintings. 

The  railway  is  nearly  finished  to  Mad- 
rid ;  also  as  far  as  Pamplona,  on  the  direct 
road  to  Bayonne. 

From  Saragossa  to  Pamplona,  distance 
111  miles ;  time,  5  hours ;  fore  71  r.  60  c. 

Pamplona  is  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Navarre,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  of  the  kingdom,  al- 
though it  has  on  several  occasions  been' 
compelled  to  open  its  gates  to  an  invading 
army.  It  contains  a  .population  of  15,000 
souls.  Principal  hotels  are  Fonda  del  In- 
Jemta  and  Parador  General.  Its  fortifi- 
cations were  finished  in  1571,  under  Philip 
II.,  by  Paleazo,  after  the  first  system  of 
Tstiban,  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  being  the 
model. 

The  houses  of  Pamplona  are  well  built, 
and  the  streets  finely  paved  and  well  kept. 
The  Pkaa  de  Castillo  is  one  of  the  finest 
square*  in  Spain.  In  the  centre  there  is 
a  beautiful  fountain.  A  very  fine  new 
theatre  adorns  one  side ;  here  also  is  the 
Pkaa  de  Torot,  capable  of  holding  8000 


spectators,  and  the  Casa  de  la  Diputacion. 
It  was  in  this  square  that  Ignacio  Loyola 
was  wounded  in  1521,  while  defending  the 
ancient  citadel.  Visit  the  chapel  founded 
to  his  memory. 

The  Gothic  Cathedral  of  Pamplona  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  important  in 
Europe.  It  was  built  in  the  14th  century, 
by  Charles  III.  of  Navarre,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Virgin  under  the  name  of  Ntra. 
Stra.  del  Sagrario  (Our  Lady  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary), and  possesses  a  miracle-working 
image  of  the  Mother  of  God,  which  dates 
back  from  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Pam- 
plona Is  remarkable  for  the  contest  that 
took  place  for  its  possession  between  the 
English  and  French  in  1818.  It  was  in- 
vested by  the  British,  and  the  French 
army  having  been  defeated  at  Vittoria  aud 
obliged  to  repass  the  Pyrenees,  Pamplona 
was  cut  off  from  supplies  and  obliged  to  sur- 
render. There  are  numerous  bridges  across 
the  Arga,  on  which  river  it  is  situated, 
which  connect  it  with  its  suburbs.  The 
fountains  are  supplied  with  water  from  a 
fine  aqueduct,  three  miles  long ;  and,  in 
addition  to  the  Taconera — a  beautiful  pub- 
lic walk — there  are  several  others  outside 
the  walls.  The  Casa  Municipal  and  the 
General  Hospital  will  both  repay  the  visit. 

From  Pamplona  to  Tolosa  (railway  in 
progress),  by  diligence ;  time,  8  hours ; 
fare,  in  the  berlina,  60  reals ;  interior,  50 
reals.  From  Tolosa  to  Bayonne,  see  com- 
mencement of  the  Spanish  Boute. 
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The  summer  resorts  and  retreats  in  the 
United  States  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  very  desirable  places  of  abode,  while 
the  excursions  are  most  healthful  and  in- 
viting. The  natural  aspect  of  our  country, 
its  mountains  and  hills,  its  valleys  and 
glens,  its  lakes  and  rivers,  are  scenes  of 
beauty  and  grandeur  which  no  region  in 
Europe  can  surpass,  and  which  fully  com- 
pensates for  the  want  of  galleries  and 
churches.     In  our  description  of  the  dif- 
ferent watering-places  and  summer  resorts, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  convey,  in  the  brief- 
est manner  possible,  the  most  celebrated 
sights,  how  to  reach  them,  the  time  requi- 
site, the  hotels  to  stop  at,  and  the  expense 
of  the  tour.    Taking  New  York  as  a  start- 
ing-point, we  will  conduct  the  traveler  up 
the  Hudson  to  West  Point,  then  to  Sara- 
toga, thence  to  Lake  George,  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga,  Lake  Cham  plain,  Montreal,  Que- 
bec, back  to  the  White  Mountains,  Boston, 
and   Newport;    or,  extending    the   tour 
from  Saratoga  Springs  to  the  Falls  of 
Niagara,  via  Utica,  Syracuse,  and  Roches- 
ter, thence  to  Montreal  via  Toronto  on 
Lake  Ontario,  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
Montreal,  Quebec,  and  the  Saguenay  Riv- 
er, and  back  by  Boston  and  Newport. 
This  tour  will  take  about  three  weeks,  and 
cost  about  $150.     Or,  still  extending  the 
tour  from  Niagara  Falls  to  the  great  lakes, 
via  Lake  Huron,  the  Straits  of  Mackinac, 
Sault  de  St.  Marie,  Lake  Superior  to  Supe- 
rior City,  across  to  St.  Anthony's  Falls, 
Falls  of  Minne-ha-ha,  down  the  Mississip- 
pi either  to  Prairie  du  Chien  and  Chicago, 
passing  the  lovely  town  of  Madison  ;  or, 
continuing  down  through  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  to  St. 
Louis,  thence  to  the  Mammoth  Cave,  Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati,  Washington,  and  Phila- 
delphia.    Should  this  tour  be  made,  it 
would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  visit  Quebec 
by  the  way  of  Newport,  Boston,  White 
Mountains,  etc.    This  tour  will  take  about 
six  weeks,  and  cost  about  $350. 

The  cost  of  a  trip  to  the  White  Mount- 
ains, Montreal,  and  Niagara  Falls  alone 
need  not  cost  $70 — time,  one  week ;  but 
you  may  leave  New  York,  make  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Washington  (the  highest  peak  of 
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the  White  Mountains),  and  return  in  time 
days  at  an  expense  of  tMrty-flve  dollars: 
viz.,  from  New  York  to  coston  via  New- 
port and  Fall  River,  $5 ;  from  Boston  la 
Gorham  via  Portland,  $4 ;  Gorham  to  tbe 
Glen  House,  $2 ;  to  the  summit  of  Meant 
Washington,  $3;  and  $9  from  Gorham 
back  to  New  York,  the  difference  for  your 
hotel  bills.  We  hope,  however,  that  the 
bulk  of  travelers  will  not  be  compelled. 
thus  to.  "rush"  it,  but  can  spare  two  weeks, 
at  an  expense  of  $100,  to  enjoy  the  bean- 
ties  of  Nature  which  they  will  discover  in 
every  turn  they  make. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington, 
which  is  the  highest  of  the  range,  rising 
six  thousand  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  view  is  of  boundless 
expanse,  ranging  over  mountain  ridges, 
peaks,  lovely  valleys,  and  rivers,  from  the 
Green  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic,  which  is 
often  visible. 

Of  the  White  Mountain  region  ISdwmrd 
Everett  thus  speaks :  "  I  have  been  some- 
thing of  a  traveler  in  our  own  country— 
though  far  less  than  I  could  wish  and  in 
Europe  have  seen  all  that  is  most  attract- 
ive, from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  the 
Golden  Horn  of  Constantinople — from  the 
summit  of  the  Uartz  Mountains  to  the 
Fountain  of  Vaucluse — but  my  eye  has 
yet  to  rest  on  a  lovelier  scene  than  that 
which  smiles  around  you  as  you  sail  from 
Weir's  Landing  to  Centre  Harbor.  I  have 
yet  to  behold  a  sublimer  spectacle  than 
that  which  is  disclosed  from  Mount  Wash- 
ington, when,  on  some  clear,  cool  sum- 
mer's morning,  at  sunrise,  the  cloud-cur- 
tain is  drawn  up  from  Nature's  grand  pros- 
cenium, and  all  that  chaos  of  wilderness 
and  beauty  starts  into  life—the  bare,  gran- 
itic tops  of  the  surrounding  heights — the 
precipitous  gorges  a  thousand  fathoms 
deep,  which  foot  of  man  or  ray  of  light 
never  entered — the  sombre  matted  rarest 
— the  moss-clad  rocky  wall,  weeping  with 
crystal  springs — winding  streams,  gleam- 
ing lakes,  and  peaceful  villages  below— 
and  in  the  dim  misty  distance  beyond  tbe 
lower  hills  faint  glimpses  of  the  sacred 
bosom  of  the  eternal  deep,  ever  heaving 
as  with  the  consciousness  of  its  own  ha- 
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mensity,  all  mingled  in  one  indescribable 
panorama  by  the  hand  of  the  Divine  Art- 
ist" 

Nor  are  the  excursions  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  Lake  George,  and  the  more  level 
scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  Saratoga  in  any 
way  inferior  to  that  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains. In  visiting  them  all,  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  our  own  mount- 
ain and  lake  scenery  with  that  which  you 
have  seen  abroad.  If  the  mountains  are 
visited  in  the  early  autumn  the  scenery  is 
of  surpassing  loveliness ;  the  valleys  and 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with 
a  dense  and  luxuriant  forest,  while  the 
ground  beneath  their  shade  is  clothed  with 
the  greenest  and  softest  moss,  interspersed 
with  the  beautiful  flowers  of  our  northern 
dime,  and  the  changing  hues  of  the  sugar- 
maple,  the  birch,  and  the  beech ;  where 
every  leaf  appears  a  lovely  flower,  from 
the  darkest  crimson  and  scarlet  hues  to  the 
most  delicate  brown  and  yellow;  while 
the  different  mils  of  Glenn,  Berlin,  Tren- 
ton, and  Gibbs  will  well  repay  the  travel- 
ing of  ten  times  the  distance. 

NEW  YORK. 

On  arriving  at  New  York  from  Europe, 
it  will  be  found  that,  however  much  we 
have  deprecated  the  strict  examination  of 
baggage  in  other  countries,  the  authorities 
of  our  own  are  not  a,  whit  less  particular 
than  those  abroad,  and  much  more  honest ; 
therefore  declare  what  you  have,  and  lay 
all  contraband  articles  at  the  top  of  your 
trunks ;  if  clothing  that  you  have  worn, 
it  will  be  passed,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  every 
thing  you  may  have,  if  not  for  sale,  and 
you  can  make  the  officers  think  so;  but 
your  conduct  must  be  such  that  they  will 
have  no  suspicions,  and  they  are  rather  a 
sharp  set  of  men.  The  tariff  of  hacks  will 
be  found  higher  in  New  York  than  any 
other  city,  and  if  you  can  get  to  your  ho- 
tel for  two  dollars,  consider  it  cheap. 

Alter  a  few  days  luxuriating  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  or  Everett  House,  and  you  have 
recovered  your  land  legs,  a  few  days  may 
well  be  spent  in  visiting  the  sights  of  New 
York,  and  comparing  our  operas  and  the- 
atres with  those  we  have  seen  abroad. 
Our  Central  Park  should  first  be  visited, 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  traveler  will  find  its  natural  beauties 
superior  to  those  of  any  park  in  Europe. 


The  prices  of  carriages  to  visit  Central 
Park  are  at  the  present  moment  rather 
high.  An  open  carriage  costs  $8 — that 
is,  going  the  extent  of  the  Park ;  to  and 
from  it  costs  $5.  If  you  continue  to  High 
Bridge,  the  charge  is  $10.  The  Park  is  sit- 
uated between  Fifth  and  Eighth  Avenues 
east  and  west,  and  between  Fifty-ninth 
and  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Streets  north 
and  south,  two  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
and  one  half  in  breadth,  covering  an  ex- 
tent of  nearly  nine  hundred  acres.  Fifty 
acres  of  this  is  devoted  to  a  parade-ground. 
South  of  the  parade-ground  are  the  Botan- 
ical Gardens.  The  Park  also  contains  the 
Croton  Lake  and  distributing  reservoir. 
Its  ponds  in  the  winter  season  are  the  re- 
sort of  myriads  of  skaters,  and  when  the 
skating  is  good  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  gayer  scene.  Persons  not  wishing 
to  take  a  carriage  can  reach  the  Park  by 
the  Second,  Third,  Sixth,  and  Eighth  Av- 
enue cars.  If  wishing  to  go  to  that  part 
known  as  the  "  Green,"  stop  at  Sixty-fifth 
Street;  if  to  the  "Ramble,"  at  Seventy- 
ninth  Street.  There  are  different  lines  of 
stages  also  running  to  the  Park. 

The  public  buildings  of  New  York  are 
very  numerous,  especially  the  charitable 
institutions.  The  principal  are  situated  on 
Blackwell's  Island.  They  are  the  Peni- 
tentiary, Almshouse,  Hospital,  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  Workhouse.  This  last  is 
one  of  the  finest  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try. To  obtain  permission  to  visit  the  isl- 
and, inquire  at  the  Rotunda  in  rear  of  the 
City  Hall ;  go  to  61st  street  by  the  Harlem 
stage,  and  cross  the  ferry. 

The  New  York  Hospital,  situated  be- 
tween Duane  and  Worth  Streets,  should 
also  be  visited.  This  excellent  institution, 
which  annually  accommodates  over  8000 
patients,  was  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
mere  in  1771.  It  is  supported  by  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  $80,000.  A  branch  of  this 
institution  is  situated  on  the  Bloomingdale 
road,  seven  miles  from  the  city.  It  is 
called  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for  the 
Insane.  The  New  York  Orphan  Asylum, 
situated  near  Bloomingdale,  is  also  a  fine 
institution. 

The  City  Hall  is  a  very  beautiful  build- 
ing, constructed  principally  of  white  mar- 
ble in  the  early  part  of  the  present  centu- 
ry. It  contains  the  governor's  room,  city 
library,  halls  for  the  Common  Council  and 
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Board  of  Aldermen,  etc.  The  building, 
during  the  present  time,  is  being  much 
adorned  by  the  erection  of  a  beautiful, 
chaste  white  marble  edifice,  intended  for 
the  County  Court-house.  The  architect  U 
Mr.  Kellum,  and  the  builder  (probably  the 
first  in  the  city)  is  L.  B.  Corlia,  Esq.,  the 
same  who  erected  the  Harper  Building, 
-which,  with  the  court-house,  are  the  only 
two  complete  fire-proof  buildings  in  the 
city. 

The  Custom  -  house  Building,  in  Wall 
Street,  was  formerly  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  substan- 
tially built  edifice  in  the  city.  The  stone 
used  was  Quincy  granite,  of  which  it  is 
entirely  constructed.  Its  architect  was 
Isaiah  Rogers,  and  cost  $1,800,000. 

The  United  States  Treasury  and  Assam 
Office  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and 
Nassau  Streets.  It  cost  $1,200,000.  The 
material  used  is  white  marble.  It  is  200 
feet  long  by  90  wide.  It  was  formerly  the 
Custom-house. 

The  Post-office,  situated  in  Nassau  Street, 
is  a  shabby  affair,  and  unworthy  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  a  great  nation.  A  visit 
should  be  made  to  the  "  Tombs"  a  substan- 
tial structure  of  Quincy  granite,  built  in  the 
Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  The  build- 
ing is  used  as  a  Prison,  PoUce  Court,  Court 
of  Sessions,  and  for  other  purposes.  An 
order  from  the  keeper  is  necessary.  The 
literary  institutions,  libraries,  and  art  so- 
cieties are  quite  numerous,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  Columbia  College,  New  York 
University,  the  Aster  Library,  Cooper  Insti- 
tute, Free  Academy,  Mercantile  Library, 
New  York  Society  Library,  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  (this  society  possesses  a 
fine  Egyptian  museum,  as  well  as  libra- 
ry and  picture-gallery),  National  Acade- 
my of  Design :  this  Academy  was  founded 
in  1826,  and  contains  a  fine  collection  of 
paintings,  both  in  oil  and  water,  of  living 
artists.  It  is  open  to  the  public  during 
the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July. 
Derby's  Gallery  should  also  be  visited. 

The  Institute  of  Fine  A  rfc.— This  gallery 
of  paintings  and  sculpture  is  situated  No. 
625  Broadway,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections on  this  continent. 

Visits  should  be  made  to  the  celebrated 

Brady  Photographic  Gallery,  to  see  the  best 

photographs  in  America  of  all  our  great 

generals   and  other  distinguished  men. 
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Fredericks,  in  Broadway,  hat  also 
fine  assortment. 

The  Churches  of  New  York  are  very 
merous,  and  the  exterior  of  many  of  them 
very  beautiful,  but  lack  the  works  of  art 
one  sees  in  the  churches  of  the  Continent. 
The  most  beautiful  in  the  city  are,  lint, 
Trinity  Church,  completed  in  1847.  Itisoon- 
structed  of  brown  sandstone,  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture,  by  Mr.  Upjohn.  The 
interior  is  moat  chaste  and  exquisite.  Its 
steeple  is  considered  a  model  of  perfection, 
from  which  a  splendid  view  ofthe  city  anal 
bay  of  New  York  may  be  had,  and  few  can 
say  they  ever  looked  upon  a  more  gleriov 
scene.  The  balcony  of  the  belfry  is  ac- 
cessible at  all  times,  when  service  is  not 
going  on  in  the  church,  on  payment  of  a 
small  fee  to  the  custodian.  The  steeple  is 
284  feet  high.  The  church-yard  of  Trinity 
Church  is  most  interesting  on  account  of 
the  heroic  dust  it  contains,  and  many  pa- 
triot names,  such  as  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Captain  James  Lawrence,  etc.,  will  remind 
the  traveler  ofthe  sacredness  ofthe  groend 
on  which  he  treads.  Notice  the  exqeisxte 
monument  erected  to  the  "Sugar -house 
Martyrs"  by  the  corporation  of  Trinity 
Church. 

St.  PauPs  Church,  opposite  Barnwnft 
Museum,  will  also  well  repay  a  visit.  B 
was  built  in  1776.  Notice  the  monument 
in  the  yard  erecteb^to  the  memory  of  the 
Irish  patriot  Emmet. 

Grace  Church, — This  is  one  of  the  most 
superb  ecclesiastical  edifices  in  the  city.  It 
is  situated  in  Broadway,  near  Tenth  Street, 
and  is  universally  admired  for  its  chaste 
design.    Mr.  Renwick  was  its  architect. 

The  Clubs  of  the  city  are  quite  numer- 
ous :  the  principal  are  the  Union  Cb*by  New 
York,  Eclectic,  Athenaeum,  Sketch  Cfm\ 
Bankers'  and  Brokers*,  American.  The 
Union  Club  Bouse  is  a  most  magnificent 
building,  and  equal  to  any  thing  one  sees 
in  Europe.  It  is  situated  on  the  corner  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street, 
and  cost  $800,000. 

The  hotels  of  New  York  are  legion,  and 
the  best,  as  a  general  thing,  are  snrnaased 
by  none  in  Europe.  Such  houses  as  At 
Fifth  Avenue,  Fherttt  House,  SL  Ntehohs, 
Metropolitan,  Aster,  New  York,  Sptngter, 
and  Brevoort,  are  rarely  met  with  on  the 
Continent,  and  most  difficult  is  H  to  find 
restaurants  equal  to  Delmordoo's  or  the 
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Maktm  Deree,  while  the  private  residences 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  Madison  Avenue,  and 
other  streets,  should  be  seen  to  get  an  idea 
of  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  buildings 
of  the  city. 

The  theatres  of  New  York  are  not  so  nu- 
merous as  those  of  Paris  or  London,  but 
the  performances  are  decidedly  better,  and 
the  theatres  more  comfortable  than  those 
of  the  latter.  First  in  order  comes  the 
Academy  of  Music,  in  Fourteenth  Street, 
under  the  direction  of  that  able  manager, 
Max  Maretzek.  Professor  Rahlmari  is 
constantly  employed,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  procuring  the  very  best  talent 
for  this  beautiful  establishment. 

Niblo's  Garden  ranks  first  among  the 
theatres,  and  next  to  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic Here,  under  the  judicious  and  liberal 
management  of  William  Wheatley,  Esq., 
the  principal  European  and  American  stars, 
supported  by  one  of  the  finest  companies 
in  the  United  States,  appear  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. 

Wallaces  Theatre,  with  a  fine  company, 
is  devoted  principally  to  the  production  of 
old  English  comedies,  and  is  always  well 
attended. 

Winter  Garden,  as  well  as  Niblo's  and 
Wallack's,  is  situated  on  Broadway,  and 
occasionally  enjoys  a  brilliant  run  when 
Miss  Cushman,  Bateman,  Booth,  or  the 
Williamses  appear. 

Barman' »  Museum,  nearly  opposite  the 
Aatox  House,  is  the  only  museum  in  New 
York,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  cu- 
riosities. Performances  every  afternoon 
and  evening. 

The  second  class  theatres  are  the  Old 
and  New  Bowery,  situated  on  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  town. 

The  excursions  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  are  most  numerous  and  most  beauti- 
ful. First  we  would  mention  Greenwood, 
the  most  lovely  resting-place  for  the  dead 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  Its  distance  is 
but  three  miles  from  the  city,  and,  if  you 
do  not  wish  to  take  a  carriage,  take  a  Ful- 
ton Street  omnibus,  cross  the  ferry  to 
Brooklyn,  from  whence  (the  ferry  where 
you  land)  cars  leave  for  the  cemetery  ev- 
ery five  minutes.  Greenwood  contains  880 
acres,  comprising  every  variety  of  land- 
scape, hill  and  dale,  valley  and  plain.  Ad- 
mission on  week  days  on  foot.  On  the 
Sabbath  only  proprietors  can  enter.    To 


enter  with  a  carriage  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  permit,  which  will  be  furnished  you 
on  applying  at  the  office  of  your  hotel. 

An  excursion  should  also  be  made  to  the 
United  States  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn ;  also 
to  the  Water-works  of  the  same  city.  The 
most  direct  way  is  by  the  Fulton  Ferry. 

For  sea  and  surf  bathing  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York,  Long  Branch  and  Bockaway 
are  the  most  patronized.  The  Mansion 
House  and  Metropolitan  Hotel  at  Long 
Branch,  and  the  Marine  Pavilion  at  Rock- 
away,  are  the  best. 

New  Brighton,  only  one  half  hour's  sail 
from  New  York,  is  beautifully  situated  at 
the  northern  end  of  Staten  Island.  The 
principal  houses  are  Blenkard's  and 

.  On  the  opposite  shore  (in  New 
Jersey),  about  one  hour's  delightful  sail 
from  New  York,  is  situated  at  Bergen  Point, 
a  very  beautiful  spot,  the  Latouretie  House. 
It  is  admirably  conducted  by  Mr.  Wesley 
Hill.  Travelers  who  have  business  in  the 
city  during  the  day  will  find  this  a  very 
convenient  situation. 

HUD60N  RIVER. 

We  will  now  commence  our  tour  up  the 
beautiful  Hudson,  surpassed  by  no  river  in 
the  world  for  its  natural  beauties.  It  is 
navigable  for  ships  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Hudson,  and  for  small  sloops  to  Troy,  180 
miles  above  its  mouth,  which  is  the  head 
of  the  tide-water.  Its  principal  tributary 
is  the  Mohawk,  which  river  is  celebrated 
for  its  magnificent  falls.  The  Hudson 
flows  from  north  to  south  from  Troy, 
through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Empire 
State,  and  is  as  celebrated  for  its  historical 
associations  as  for  its  unsurpassing  beauty. 
The  great  of  our  state  in  genius  and  wealth 
have  their  residences  on  its  lovely  banks. 

Without  doubt  the  lover  of  the  beautiful 
will  take  passage  on  one  of  the  river  steam- 
ers which  leaves  New  York  every  morn- 
ing during  the  summer  season  (they  leave 
in  the  evening  as  well ;  so  also  do  the  cars 
from  the  foot  of  Chambers  Street).  These 
floating  palaces,  which  are  of  immense  size, 
and  fitted  up  with  all  imaginable  comfort 
and  luxury,  reach  Albany  at  five  o'clock 
P.M.,  stopping  at  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  on  the  river's  banks. 

The  Hudson  was  discovered  by  Henry 
Hudson,  whose  name  it  bears,  a  native  of 
Holland,  in  1607,  wbjle  sailing  in  the  em- 
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ploy  of  his  country.  Its  length  is  about 
800  miles,  and  breadth  varying  from  four 
miles  to  800  yards.  It  is  particularly  noted 
for  carrying  on  its  waters  the  first  practi- 
ced steamer  ever  launched.  Robert  Ful- 
ton, 200  years  after  the  discovery  of  the 
river,  sailed  up  its  stream  on  the  little 
steamer  Clermont. 

A  short  distance  above  the  city,  on  our 
left,  we  arrive  at  the  celebrated  Palisades, 
which  consist  of  a  range  of  precipices  ris- 
ing some  500  feet  above  the  river's  level, 
and  extending  in  an  unbroken  line  as  far 
as  Tappan  Bay,  a  distance  of  some  20 
miles.  On  our  right  we  notice  the  hand- 
some town  of  Bloomingdale,  which  is  five 
miles  from  the  City  Hall.'  It  contains  the 
Orphan  Asylum  and  numerous  beautiful 
residences.  Five  miles  farther,  and  we 
arrive  at  the  bold  and  picturesque  heights 
of  Fort  Washington,  the  most  elevated  po- 
sition of  the  island  of  Manhattan.  This 
spot  is  particularly  noted  in  American  his- 
tory as  the  scene  of  one  of  our  defeats  dur- 
ing the  dark  hours  of  the  Revolution.  The 
fort,  with  9000  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  General  Cornwallis,  November  16, 1776. 
The  site  of  the  fort  is  now  covered  with 
lovely  villas,  one  of  which  is  the  property 
of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Esq.  Nearly 
opposite,  on  our  left,  crowning  the  summit 
of  the  Palisades,  stands  Fort  Lee,  also  mem- 
orable during  the  Revolution.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  Cornwallis  two  days  after  the 
capture  of  Fort  Washington,  and  many  of 
its  brave  defenders  were  basely  butchered 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  Hessians 
while  retreating  on  the  main  army  at  Hack- 
ensack,  commanded  by  Washington  in  per- 
son. Seventeen  miles  from  New  York  we 
pass  the  enchanting  town  of  Yonkers,  rich 
in  the  beautiful  suburban,  residences  of 
New  York's  merchants.  This  was  the 
home  of  Mary  Phillips,  the  youthful  love 
of  General  Washington.  Her  ancient  res- 
idence may  still  be  seen.  The  talented 
and  amusing  author  of  the  "  Sparrowgrass 
Papers"  resides  at  Yonkers. 

A  little  farther  we  pass  Fonthill:  its 
castle  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Edwin 
Forrest,  Esq.,  our  great  American  trage- 
dian ;  it  is  now  the  Roman  Catholic  Acad- 
emy of  Mount  St.  Vincent. 

After  passing  Hastings,  another  beauti- 
ful town,  and  Dobbs't  Ferry,  which  must 
have  great  attractions  for  the  reader  of  our 
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revolutionary  history,  we  arrive  at 
ton,  dear  to  every  American  as  the 
denceof  the  late  lamented  Washington 
Irving.  Hidden  by  dense  shrubbery  from 
the  view  of  the  river-traveler  is  the  antique 
residence  called  "Suxn&ide,"  or  uWoi- 
fort's  Roost, "  where  the  chaste,  elegant,  and 
much-beloved  author  of  the  "  Sketch  Book" 
lived  and  died,  and  which,  in  future  years, 
must  become  a  Mecca  for  all  American 
travelers.  Some  three  or  four  miles  far- 
ther we  arrive  at  Tappan  Bay,  the  widest 
portion  of  the  Hudson.  On  the  western 
bank  is  the  town  of  Piermont,  the  fanner 
terminus  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 

Three  miles  back  of  Piermont  is  the  eld 
historical  town  of  Tappcm,  noted  for  being 
the  scene  where  the  unfortunate  Major 
Andre  was  confined  after  his  arrest,  and 
where  he  was  executed  October  2,  1780. 
The  jail  is  now  occupied  as  an  inn,  called 
the  u  76  Stone  House."  Tappan  was  also 
one  of  the  principal  head-quarters  of  Gen- 
eral Washington. 

The  next  place  of  importance  on  oar 
right  is  TarrytowHj  known  to  readers  of 
American  history  as  the  place  where  An- 
dre was  arrested  after  his  interview  with 
the  traitor  Arnold.  It  is  twenty-six  miles 
above  New  York,  and  contains  many  love- 
ly villas,  mostly  occupied  by  New  Yorkers. 
A  short  distance  from  toe  town  is  **  Sleepy 
Hollow,"  immortalized  by  Irving  in  his 
Sketch  Book.  Here  Diedrich  Knicker- 
bocker breathed  forth  his  inspirations,  and 
here  Ichabod  Crane  met  and  was  chased  by 
the  "  headless  horseman."  Sleepy  Hollow 
is  a  lovely  spot,  and,  if  stopping  at  Tarry- 
town,  do  not  fail  to  visit  it  A  small  gran- 
ite obelisk  marks  the  spot  where  Paulding 
and  his  comrades  arrested  Andre.  Oppo- 
site is  the  town  of  Nyack.  Seven  miles 
farther,  on  our  right,  we  pass  the  town  of 
Sing  Sing:  it  is  noted  for  its  lovely  resi- 
dences, and  for  being  the  seat  of  the  prin- 
cipal state  prisons  of  New  York.  In  the  ins- 
mediate  vicinity  is  the  Croton  River,  frtsn 
whence  the  city  of  New  York  derives  its 
supply  of  delicious  water.  The  Aqueduct 
and  Reservoir  are  objects  of  general  in- 
terest: they  cost  the  city  of  New  York 
$14,000,000.  The  prisons  are  boOt  ef 
marble,  are  large  and  roomy,  and 
bly  conducted :  they  are  capable  of 
modating  1000  convicts.  Opposite  Slag 
Sing,  across  Tappan  Bay,  which  hi  the 
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est  part  of  the  river,  is  Verdritege's  Hook,  a 
commanding  headland.  On  the  summit 
of  the  hill,  nearly  300  feet  above,  and  one 
mile  from  the  river,  lies  Rockland  Lake, 
fear  miles  in  circumference,  whence  comes 
the  principal  supply  of  delicious  ice  which 
cools  the  parching  throats  of  New  York's 
citizens  during  the  summer  months.  A 
short  distance  farther  up  is  VcrplcmcVs  Point 
and  Stony  Point,  both  noted  places  in  our 
revolutionary  history.  Here  commences 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Highlands. 
On  our  right  is  PeekakiU,  which  abounds 
in  beautiful  residences;  opposite  is  Cald- 
wtWs  Landing.  Passengers  for  Lake  Ma- 
hopac,  a  pleasant  summer  resort,  land  at 
Peekskill.  Caldwell's  Landing  was  noted 
in  former  years  for  being  the  spot  where 
Captain  Kidd's  treasures  were  supposed  to 
have  been  hidden.  After  passing  the  But- 
termilk Falls,  on  the  western  bank,  we  ar- 
rive at  West  Point,  distant  from  New  York 
fifty  miles.  This  is  one  of  the  most  lovely 
spots  on  the  Hudson,  and  most  rich  in  a 
historical  point  of  view ;  it  is  also  the  seat 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
which  was  established  here  in  1802,  and 
from  whence  graduated  the  greater  portion 
of  our  brave  officers  who  have  immortal- 
ized themselves  in  our  present  unfortunate 
war.  The  names  of  Grant,  Meade,  and 
M'Clellan,  as  well  as  the  masterly  genius 
of  Lee,  who  controled  the  destinies  of  the 
Confederate  armies,  all  of  whom  received 
their  military  education  here,  will  forever 
make  West  Point  famous  in  history ;  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  it  is  the  favorite  residence  of 
our  brave  old  hero  Scott  A  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Academy,  in  one  of  the 
moat  charming  and  picturesque  spots  in 
the  world,  is  situated  Cozzens's  Hotel,  a 
first-class  summer  establishment,  admira- 
bly conducted.  Arrange,  if  possible,  to 
be  at  West  Point  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  during  which  tame  the 
cadets  are  encamped  in  tents  on  the  plain, 
and  go  through  the  regular  discipline  of 
an  army  in  time  of  war.  The  military 
band  practices  daily.  Notice  below  the 
parade-ground  the  obelisk  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  brave  Kosciusko ;  also  his 
garden  on  the  river's  bank,  where  he  was 
much  accustomed  to  walk.  Visit  also  the 
ruins  of  the  different  forts,  and  wander 
through  the  shady  groves,  or,  with  Los- 
sing's  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution  in  your 


hand,  throw  yourself  upon  the  margin  of 
the  lovely  river,  and  read  how  the  traitor 
Arnold,  in  command  of  this  key  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  plotted  with  the 
enemy  for  its  surrender.  An  excursion 
should  be  made  to  Crow's  Nest,  one  of  the 
finest  mountains  of  the  Highlands,  clothed 
in  green  to  its  summit.  Near  Cornwall 
Landing,  farther  on,  is  "Idlewild,"  the 
lovely  residence  of  the  poet  "Willis.  Al- 
most opposite  this,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is 
the  charming  village  of  Cold  Spring,  near 
which  are  the  exquisite  residences  of  the 
poet,  George  P.  Morris,  and  Mr.  F.  P. 
James,  the  banker.  One  of  the  largest 
iron  founderies  in  the  United  States  is  sit- 
uated here.  About  four  miles  from  here 
is  the  Robinson  House,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  Arnold  at  the  time  he  heard  of 
Andre's  arrest.  The  next  place  of  im- 
portance is  FiahkiU,  on  the  eastern  shore. 
The  town  is  a  short  distance  back  from 
the  landing ;  both  that  and  Naoburg,  on 
the  opposite  bank,  are  beautiful  flourishing 
towns,  abounding  in  splendid  country  res* 
idences.  A  branch  of  the  Erie  Railroad 
has  its  terminus  at  Newburg,  from  whence 
the  line  runs  direct  to  Buffalo  and  the 
West.  [This  is  one  of  the  finest  roads  in 
the  country,  running  thnfsgh  most  glo- 
rious scenery.  If  in  a  hurry  to  reach  the 
West,  we  would  most  decidedly  recom- 
mend it.]  A  short  distance  from  New- 
burg the  traveler  may  still  see  the  old 
stone  mansion  which  General  Washington 
made  his  head-quarters,  and  where  he  wrote 
to  Lewis  Nicola,  declining  with  disdain  the 
offer  to  establish  a  monarchy  and  make 
himself  king. 

Fourteen  miles  farther,  and  74  from  New 
York,  we  arrive  at  the  flourishing  town  of 
Poughketprie.  It  is  the  largest  place  be* 
tween  New  York  and  Albany.  Its  situa- 
tion is  one  of  remarkable  beauty,  command- 
ing, as  it  does,  one  of  the  most  delightful 
prospects  on  the  Hudson.  The  historian, 
Benson  J.  Lossing,  and  Professor  Morse, 
are  both  residents  of  Poughkeepsie.  For 
the  next  10  miles  on  the  eastern  bank, 
through  Hyde  Park  to  the  village  of  Staats- 
burg,  the  road  by  land  is  one  of  surpassing 
beauty,  and  never  have  we  met  the  most 
extensive  traveler  who  ever  saw  a  situation 
more  enchanting.  In  full  view  of  the  beau- 
tiful Catskill  Mountains,  with  their  ever- 
changing  magic  hues,  which,  whether  in 
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a  storm  or  fair  and  settled,  are  always  en- 
chanting, charming  Bites  for  the  charming 
residences  we  there  see.  After  passing 
Hyde  Park  we  see  "Placentia,"  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  James  K.  Paulding,  who 
has  shed  lustre  on  the  letters  of  his  conn- 
try.  Adjoining  this  is  the  beautiful  and 
celebrated  "  Hosack"  estate,  on  which  per- 
haps the  finest  residence  on  the  Hudson 
was  erected  by  Joseph  R.  Curtis,  Esq.  Far- 
ther on  we  arrive  at  the  Tillage  of  Staats- 
burg,  the  homestead  of  the  Livingston 
family,  and  "The  Locusts,"  the  splendid 
country  residence  of  William  B.  Dins- 
more,  Esq.,  particularly  noted  for  his  ex- 
tensive importations  of  the  best  European 
stock.  Six  miles  farther,  on  the  eastern 
side,  we  arrive  at  Rhinebeck,  a  place  of 
considerable  importance.  It  is  situated 
about  two  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  river. 
On  the  opposite,  or  western  side,  is  Kings- 
ton, a  pleasant  and  enterprising  town.  It 
is  noted  for  being  the  place  where  the  first 
Constitution  of  New  York  was  framed.  It 
was  burned  by  the  British  in  1777.  After 
passing  Saugerties  and  Tivoli,  we  arrive 
at  Catskill,  situated  at  the  month  of  the 
Catskill  Creek,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river.  On  the  eastern  bank  is  Oakhill, 
where  passengers  for  the  Catskill  Mount- 
ains leave  the  cars  to  cross  the  ferry  to  the 
village  of  Catskill,  which  is  particularly 
noted  for  its  lovely  scenery  and  beautiful 
villas.  Stages  run  from  here  several  times 
a  day  to  the'  Momtiam  House,  in  four  hours* 
The  distance  is  only  12  miles,  but  the  ele- 
vation is  nearly  9000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river.  We  have  not  the  room  in  a 
work  of  this  description  to  descant  on 
the  magnificent  views  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Mountain  House.  For  par- 
ticulars, see  it;  or,  if  you  can  not  see  it, 
read  Cooper's  "  Pioneers,"  where  Leather- 
Stocking  says,  from  here  you  can  see  cre- 
ation at  a  single  glance.  It  was  within  a 
mile  of  this  house  that  Irving's  Rip  Van 
Winkle  had  his  fifteen  years'  nap.  The 
hotel  is  a  fine,  commodious  building,  admi- 
rably kept,  with  every  convenience  neces- 
sary for  the  first-class  traveler. 

The  principal  excursion  is  to  the  Kaat- 
erskill  Falls,  a  distance  of  two  miles  from 
the  hotel.  Issuing  out  of  two  small  lakes 
behind  the  hotel,  the  stream  which  forms 
the  falls  runs  about  one  and  a  half  miles, 
and  then  falls  perpendicularly  a  distance 
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of  175  feet,  and  then,  pausing  for  a: 
on  a  ledge  of  rock  about  100  feet  wide,  pre- 
cipitates itself  86  feet  more.  It  is  perfect- 
ly safe  to  pass  behind  the  falling  water 
into  the  natural  amphitheatre:  the  effect 
of  the  cascade  is  there  very  nmgntficent. 
The  falls  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Kaat- 
ersklll  are  also  very  beautiful.  Then  is 
a  small  hotel,  the  Laurel  House,  near  the 
falls :  its  situation  is  truly*  charming. 

An  excursion  should  be  made  to  Assay 
Close,  a  wild  mountain  pass  about  sixmOes 
distant  from  the  Mountain  House :  it  wBl 
well  repay  the  time;  also  to  PlanhrkflY 
Clove. 

Our  next  Important  place  is  Aafam, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  ship  naviga- 
tion, 115  miles  above  New  York.     The 
Hudson  and  Berkshire  railroad,  38  m3es 
in  length,  runs  east  to  West  StocktaridgB, 
uniting  with  the  road  from  Boston  to  Al- 
bany.   Passengers  for  Ldbantm  Sprmgs  and 
tiie  Shaker  village  take  the  can  at  Hnd- 
son,  by  this  route,  as  fin?  as  Edwards's  De- 
pot, thence  by  stage  eight  muss, 
is  a  place  of  great  resort  during*  the 
mer  months ;  so,  also,  are  the  Cfetanhia 
Springs,  five  miles  distant.     Hudson  fat 
finely  situated  on  a  high  promontory  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  raver. 
The  city  is  laid  out  at  right  angles,- the 
principal  street  (Main)  extending 
than  a  mile,  from  Promenade  to 
Hill,  which  last  stands  nearly  989  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.     The  town 
of  Athens  lies  immediately  opposite  find- 
son,  and  has  some  fine  country  leairtfiMiis 

After  passing  Stockport,  Oaatleto*,  and 
Greenbuek,  we  arrive  at  Albany,  the  capital 
of  the  state,  from  whence  diverge  the  mart 
important  routes  we  have  selected.  If  in- 
tending to  visit  Niagara,  Montreal,  and 
Quebec,  and  return  by  Lake  Clmmptafn, 
Lake  George,  and  Saratoga  Springs,  take 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  (one  ef 
the  best  and  most  admirably  conducted 
roads  in  the  United  States,  or,  perhaps,  the 
world ;  no  accidents,  and  always  np  to  time) 
to  Niagara,  passing  through  the  towns  ef 
Utica,  Syracuse}  and  Rochester;  thence  ay 
Lake  Ontario,  and  down  the  Rapids  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal;  or,  if 
mg  to  return  that  way,  continw 
through  Schenectady  to  Saratoga,  dJstsnre 
87  miles;  from  thence  by  rail  to  Whitehall 
and  Montreal.    But  by  Jar  the  most  to- 
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teresting  route  will  be— after  Tutting  Sar- 
atoga Springs,  continue  on  to  Moreau  Sta- 
tion, where  fast  lines  of  coaches  are  in 
waiting  for  Lake  George,  thence  by  boat 
on  Lake  George  to  Ticonderoga  and  Lake 
Champlain  to  Montreal.  Perhaps  the  bet- 
ter wa y  will  be  to  visit  Niagara  first,  as  1t 
is  more  interesting  going  down  the  Bapids 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  than  coming  up. 

Albany  contains  76,000  inhabitants, 
and  is,  next  to  what  remains  of  James- 
town, in  Virginia,  the  oldest  European  set- 
tlement in  the  United  States.  It  was 
founded  in  1612  by  the  Dutch,  and  bore 
the  name  of  Fort  Orange  for  upward  of 
half  a  century.  When  the  territory  was 
captured  by  the  English  in  1664,  the  name 
of  Fort  Orange  was  changed  at  the  same 
time  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam  was 
changed,  to  the  present  appellations  of  New 
York  and  Albany,  in  honor  of  James,  Duke 
of  York  and  Albany,  brother  of  Charles 
II.,  to  whom  the  whole  country  had  been 
granted  by  royal  charter.  Albany  is  very 
beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  an  emi- 
nence which  rises  from  a  flat  track  of 
around  which  lies  along  the  shore  to  a 
height  of  220  feet.  On  the  summit  of  this 
eminence  stands  the  Capitol,  fronting  on  a 
fine  square.  The  apartments  for  the  ao- 
%commodation  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
are  richly  furnished.  Ascend  to  the  Ob- 
servatory at  the  top,  and  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  City  Hall,  on  the  east  side  of  the  same 
square,  is  also  a  fine  building.  The  Alba- 
ny Academy,  near  by,  is  also  a  very  fine 
building  and  an  admirable  institution. 
Visit  the  Exchange,  Dudley  Observatory, 
and  Medical  College.  Congrtu  HaU  and 
Dtlaaan  House  are  both  fine  hotels. 

from  Albany  to  Niagara  Folk  the  dis- 
tance is  805  miles.  Fulton's  International 
Hotel,  on  the  American  side,  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country,  is  better  managed 
and  more  convenient  than  any  other  hotel 
at  the  Falls,  the  proprietor  being  one  of  its 
choicest  features.  The  Clifton  is  the  best  on 
the  Canadian  side.  The  Falls  of  Niagara 
have  been  described  by  so  many  tourists, 
and  their  first  emotions  have  been  so  vari- 
ously depicted,  that  we  will  make  no  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  effect  produced  upon 
us  during  our  first  visit.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  come  and  go  every  year,  all  feei- 
ng satisfied  that  they  have  seen  one  of 
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the  wonders  of  the  world.    "  To  the  ques- 
tion," says  a  late  tourist  who  has  recorded 
bis  impressions,  " '  Were  you  disappointed 
by  the  first  view  ?'  which  is  generally  ask- 
ed, I  answer  <  No ;'  but  it  is  right  to  add  I 
had  been  careful  not  to  raise  my  expecta- 
tions too  high.    Indeed,  remembering  how 
many  persons  have  expressed  themselves 
disappointed  by  the  height  of  the  fells  ap- 
pearing so  insignificant  in  proportion  to 
their  great  breadth,  I  had  dwarfed  my  ideal 
view  too  much,  and  now,  when  the  reality 
was  before  me,  it  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tions.   This  is  a  pleasing  disappointment. 
A  walk,  or  rather  a  run  of  a  few  minutes 
from  the  Clifton  brought  me  to  Table  Rock, 
whence  I  gazed  on  the  descending  sea  be- 
fore me  with  feelings  of  awe  and  wonder, 
tempered  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that  I 
was.  permitted  to  look  upon  a  scene  whose 
stupendous  majesty  is  identified  with  my 
earliest  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.     Seen  from  Table  Bock  no  disap- 
pointment can  be  felt.     For  my  part,  so 
entirely  was  I  unprepared  for  the  enor- 
mous volume  of  water,  that,  in  the  weak- 
ness of  my  comprehension  and  inability  to 
grasp  the  scene,  I  was  unwilling  to  turn 
my  eyes  from  the  glorious  spectacle,  ap- 
prehending that  it  could  only  endure  for  a 
season,  and  that  the  overwhelming  flood 
of  water  must  speedily  cease.     But  as  I 
gazed  with  trembling  anxiety,  and  mark- 
ed no  change  beyond  the  masses  of  spray 
clouds  swayed  by  the  wind  across  the 
mighty  sheet  which  ever  retained  its  sub- 
lime proportions,  the  truth  began  to  force 
itself  upon  me  that,  for  thousands  of  years, 
the  waters  had  been  falling,- by  day  and  by 
night,  at  all  times  and  at  all  seasons,  ever 
sounding,  in  a  voice  which,  once  heard,  can 
never  be  forgotten,  the  praise  of  Him  who 
bade  them  flow.   Here,  indeed,  may  be  felt 
the  beauty  of  the  words  in  our  Canticle, '  O 
ye  seas  and  floods,  bless  ye  the  Lord,  praise 
him  and  magnify  him  forever.'    And  it 
was  probably  with  deep  awe  that  the  In- 
dian of  olden  time,  worshiping  the  Great 
Spirit,  gave  the  peculiar  appropriate  name, 
O-Ni-aw-ga-rah,  the  Thunderer  of  Waters, 
to  this  matchless  scene." 

The  greatness  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
like  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  grows  upon 
the  contemplation.  It  is  only  by  slow  and 
gradual  degrees  that  the  lull  sense  of  their 
grandeur  is  realized.    They  were  first  dia* 
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covered  by  a  French  Jesuit,  named  Hen- 
nepin, 186  jean  ago,  and  are  situated  22 
miles  from  where  the  River  Niagara  com- 
mences to  drain  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie 
into  those  of  Ontario.  The  river  is  86 
miles  in  length.  An  imaginary  line  run- 
ning down  its  centre  divides  the  United 
States  from  Canada.  There  are,  as  is  well 
known,  two  distinct  though  adjoining  Calls, 
one  on  the  Canadian,  the  other  on  the 
American  side  of  the  river.  Goat  Island, 
which  rises  in  the  midst  of  the  foaming  Ni- 
agara—the waters  of  the  river  form  a  sac- 
cession  of  rapids  some  miles  above  the  edge 
of  the  cataract— divides  the  two.  It  is 
half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter  broad,  and 
finely  shaded  with  trees.  Adjoining  it  is 
Bath  Island,  which  is  connected  with  the 
main  land  on  the  American  side  by  a  sus- 
pension bridge.  Visitors  pay  25  cents  to 
cross,  which  gives  them  access  to  the  island 
during  their  stay.  The  different  points  of 
interest  on  the  island  should  all  be  visited, 
such  as  the  "  Terrapin  Tower,"  the  "  Cave 
of  the  Winds,"  "  Biddle'e  Stairs,"  etc.,  etc 
Between  Goat  Island  and  the  Canadian 
shore  is  the  Horseshoe  Falls,  so  called 
from  their  shape.  They  are  2000  fast  wide, 
and  have  a  descent  of  158  feet  perpendicu- 
lar. On  the  American  side  the  falls  are 
900  feet  wide,  and  164  feet  perpendicular. 
The  former  is  considered  superior  in  effect 
from  the  beautiful  curve  of  the  water.  A 
lew  hundred  yards  below  the  mils  on  the 
American  side  is  Prospect  Point,  which 
commands  one  of  the  finest  views,  from 
whence  you  can  enter  a  railway  car,  and 
descend  an  inclined  plane  to  the  edge  of 
the  river,  where  you  take  the  ferry-boat 
for  the  Canadian  shore.  Or  you  can  take 
a  carriage,  at  an  abominably  high  rate  per 
hour,  and  cross  the  suspension  bridge,  and 
drive  up  the  other  shore,  enjoying  all  the 
distance  a  matchless  prospect.  Old  vis- 
itors will  remember  the  spot  where  Miss 
Martha  Rugg,  in  stooping  to  gathar  flow- 
ers, lost  her  balance,  and  was  precipitated 
into  the  foaming  torrent  below.  An  old 
apple-woman  in  former  years  pointed  out 
the  spot,  and  had  erected  over  it  a  piece 
of  canvas  on  two  sticks  with  the  following 
original  verse: 

u  Woman,  moat  beauteous  of  thy  woe  1 
Beware  thee  of  a  dangerous  place : 
MIm  Martha  Rugg,  aged  twenty-three, 
Was  launched  into  eternity." 
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The  old  woman  and  poetry  have  bath  dis- 
appeared. Entering  the  Museum  close  by 
Table  Book,  from  where  one  of  the  finest 
views  is  obtained,  you  will  find  rather  sa 
interesting  collection  of  curiosities,  not  in- 
cluding an  abominable  assortment  of  wax 
figures.   Many  visitors  have  been  puzzlei 
to  tell  which  was  Columbus  and  which  the 
Witch  of  Endor;  but,  as  yon  pay  ynur  En- 
glish shilling,  you  can  take  your  choice. 
The  view  from  the  Observatory  at  the  toe 
of  the  Museum  is  rtacy  fine.    A  very  ex- 
citing feat  is  going  under  the  fall,  which  is 
done  from  this  point.    It  is  necessary  to 
procure  a  bathing-dress  and  guide,  pries 
$1.    From  hence  visit  the  celebrated  burn- 
ing springs,  originally  discovered  by  the 
Indians;  they  are  well  worth  the  time  and 
expense.     Thence  to  the  battle-field  of 
"Lundy's  Lane,"  returning  by  the  sus- 
pension bridge,  one  of  the  finest  structures 
in  the  world,  built  by  John  A.  Roebuna, 
at  an  expense  of  #500,000.     It  has  two 
roadways,  one  above  the  other.     On  the 
upper  the  ears  of  the  New  York  Central 
and  Great  Western  pass ;  the  lower  is  usei 
for  foot-passengers,  horses,  wagons,  etc 
After  visiting  the  "  Whirlpool,"  which  is 
three  miles  below  the  Falls,  the  "Devi?* 
Hole,"  and  " Bloody  Run,"  all  of  which 
are  on  the  American  side,  we  may  have* 
concluded  to  have  '{done"  Niagara.    If 
yon  do  not  take  a  guide,  which  we  advise 
you  to  do,  get  an  intelligent  driver,  and 
purchase  a  small  guide-book  of  the  place. 
A  large  assortment  of  guides,  maps,  and 
views  will  be  found  in  the  International 
Hotel. 

We  shall  now  continue  west  aa  far  at 
St.  Anthony's  Falls  via  lake  Superior,  and 
also  via  Madison,  Indiana,  which  la  the 
shorter  of  the  two  routes ;  then  return  to 
Niagara,  and  describe  the  trip  back  to  New 
York  by  Lake  Champlafa,  Lake  George, 
and  Saratoga,  and  also  by  the  White  Mount* 
sine,  Boston,  and  Newport. 

The  distance  from  Niagara  to  Detroit  by 
the  Great  Western  road  is  829  miles.  Tan 
city  is  finely  situated  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Detroit  River.  It  contains  about 
50,000  inhabitants.  Principal  hotels  aw 
the  RusseU  House  and  Biddk  Burns*,  De- 
troit is  the  largest  city  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  is  the  chief  seat  of  its  trade. 
It  was  first  settled  in  1701  by  the  Frauds, 
and  soon  became  a  great  fur-trading  depot 
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In  1780  H  came  into  possession  of  the  En- 
glish, and  remained  under  their  govern- 
ment until  the  Revolution,  hut  was  again 
surrendered  to  the  British  in  1812  by  Gen- 
eral Hull,  and  again  taken  by  the  Amer- 
icans a  year  later.  Ascend  to  the  top  of 
the  dome  of  the  State  House,  and  obtain 
a  charming  view.  The  principal  public 
buildings  are  on  Jefferson  and  Woodward 
Streets,  and  they  are  quite  numerous. 
There  are  several  lines  of  railways  diverg- 
ing from  Detroit.  The  principal  and  most 
direct  to  Chicago  and  the  West  is  the 
Michigan  Central,  284  miles  in  length. 
There  is  also  the  Detroit,  Munroe,  and 
Toledo,  62  miles  in  length,  and  connecting 
with  the  Michigan  Southern  at  Munroe, 
the  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  Railroad,  and 
the  Port  Huron  Road,  which  connects  Lake 
Huron  with  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  River. 
The  line  of  steamers  from  Cleveland  to 
Lake  Superior  touch  here,  sailing  direct  to 
the  Falls  of  St.  Marie  and  other  important 
points  on  Lake  Superior.  These  are  all 
fime  boat*,  and  are  filled  with  tourists  every 
trip  during  the  season. 

Passing  over  the  Michigan  Southern 
road,  in  about  twelve  hoars  we  arrive  at 
the  "  Garden  City,"  Chicago,  which  con- 
tains a  population  of  160,000.  Principal 
hotel,  and  one  that  has  no  superior  either 
in  size  and  comfort  in  the  country,  is  the 
Sherman  House.  There  are  several  other 
houses  of  lesser  note.  Chicago  is  finely 
situated  on  the  southwestern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  being, -of  course,  the  principal 
city  of  the  State  of  Illinois.  Its  history 
and  growth  is  most  remarkable.  In  1829, 
when  it  was  first  laid  out,  a  solitary  log 
tavern  sufficed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
few  inhabitants.  Wolves  outnumbered  the 
white  men,  and  the  wigwam  of  the  paint- 
ed savage  dotted  the  prairie  on  every  side. 
In  1840  the  population  was  less  than  6000 ; 
two  years  later  it  exceeded  28,000.  In 
1864  it  amounted  to  75, 000;  and  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  ten  years  later,  it  has  more 
than  doubled  by  ten  thousand.  Extend- 
ing as  it  does  between  five  and  six  miles 
from  north  to  south,  mammoth  hotels, 
spacious  'stores,  fine  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings, large  public  buildings,  beautiful  resi- 
dences, now  meet  the  eye  on  every  side. 
The  manufacturing  establishments  of  Chi- 
cago are  also  very  numerous.  Iron  found- 
cries,  machine  shops,1  steam  saw-mills, 


plsning-mills,  and  huge  elevators  are  ev- 
ery where  to  be  seen,  while  its  market  for 
grain,  beef,  and  pork  is  the  largest  in  the 
workL 

,  Standing  as  Chicago  does  on  the  south- 
ern bolder  of  one  of  the  five  great  lakes, 
affording  five  thousand  miles  of  inland 
navigation,  connected  by  rail  with  New 
York,  Boston,  Montreal,  Quebec,  New  Or- 
leans, Mobile,  Savannah,  and  Charleston, 
and  soon  to  be  with  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
what  inland  city  can  compete  with  her? 
If  going  to  St.  Louis  from  Chicago,  take 
the  Chicago,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis.  By  no 
means  take  the  Illinois  Central ;  the  scen- 
ery is  most  uninteresting  on  that  route, 
the  cars  very  uncomfortable,  and  the  man- 
agement indifferent  enough.  If  going  to 
Cincinnati,  take  the  Cincinnati  and  Chi- 
cago A ir-line.  There  are  numerous  steam- 
ers leaving  Chicago  weekly  for  Lake  Su- 
perior. 

If  going  by  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Paul, 
continue  on  to  Milwaukee,  a  distance  of  86 
miles,  by  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  a 
finely-managed  railway ;  then  by  the  Mil- 
waukee and  Prairie  du  Chien  Railway  to 
Prairie  du  Chien ,  in  about  1 1£  hours.  The 
sleeping-cars  on  this  line  are  very  comfort- 
able, although  we  would  advise  stopping 
one  day  at  Madison,  through  which  we 
pass. 

Starting  from  Chicago  by  steamer  for 
Lake  Superior,  and  passing  several  im- 
portant places,  we  arrive  at  the  "Ocean 
City,"  or  Milwaukee,  which  is  finely  situ- 
ated on  both  Bides  the  Milwaukee  River. 
It  contains  about  65,000  inhabitants.  The 
Netohall  House  is  the  principal  hotel.  The 
population  is  fast  increasing,  and  the  city 
is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ulous in  the  country.  Its  principal  build- 
ings are  the  Custom-house,  Post-office, 
Land-office,  and  University  Institute.  The 
stores  are  large  and  elegant,  and  the  pri- 
vate residences,  which  are  mostly  in  the 
suburbs,  magnificent.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  lumber  and  agricultural  products. 
After  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Mack- 
inac and  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  we  emerge  into 
Lake  Superior. 

The  island  of  Mackinac,  which  lies  in 
the  strait,  contains  many  interesting  sights 
to  the  traveler.  In  addition  to  the  fortress, 
which  is  picturesquely  situated  on  its  high- 
est part,  we  have  the  promontory  called  the 
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"Lover's  Leap,"  bo  named  from  a  young 
Indian  girl,  whose  lover  was  slain  in  bat- 
tle, leaping  from  its  summit  when  the  fatal 
truth  was  revealed  to  her.  There  is  also 
"Robinson's  Folly/'  the  "Sugar-loaf;" 
and  "Arched  Rock,"  all  of  which  have  in- 
teresting stories  connected  with  them ;  but 
the  great  beauty  of  the  island  is  its  charm- 
ing natural  scenery. 

Saut  Ste.  Marie  is  a  small  village  beau- 
tifully situated  on  the  American  side  of 
St.  Mary's  River.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  Rapids,  which  have  here  a  descent  of 
20  feet  to  the  mile.  The  former  difficulty 
of  making  their  ascent  is  obviated  by  a  ca- 
nal recently  constructed  on  the  American 
side.  Steamers  of  the  largest  class  now 
pass  through  the  locks  into  Lake  Superior. 
The  fishing  at  the  falls  is  very  fine,  and 
good  accommodations  will  be  found  at  the 
Chippewa  ffouse^  which  is  always  well  filled 
during  the  season,  and  those  fond  of  trout 
fishing  may  enjoy  the  sport  in  every  direc- 
tion from  this  point. 

From  the  Sent  Ste.  Mario  to  Bayfield, 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  where  we  take 
stage  for  St  Paul,  is  nearly  500  miles. 
Most  tourists,  however,  return  in  the  same 
steamer,  making  the  circuit  of  the  lake; 
time,  six,  seven,  and  eight  days,  according 
to  the  length  of  stoppage.  A  little  over 
100  miles  from  the  Saut  Ste.  Marie  we  pass 
the  celebrated  Pictured  Rocks,  a  range  of 
cliffs  extending  along  the  shore  for  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles,  and  rising  vertically 
from  the  water  to  a  height  of  200  feet.  The 
action  of  the  surf  has  not  only  excavated 
and  worn  away  their  bases,  but  has  cov- 
ered their  surface  with  bands  of  brilliant 
coloring.  The  French  gave  them  the  name 
of  "Les  Portails,"  from  their  arched  ap- 
pearance, which  in  some  portions  resemble 
gateways.  Travelers  wishing  to  see  the 
Pictured  Rocks  in  detail  should  land  at 
Grand  Island,  and  take  a  small  boat  and 
guide,  with  plenty  of  provisions. 

The  different  iron  and  copper  mines 
should  be  visited,  if  the  traveler  has  time. 
The  principal  copper  mines  of  Michigan 
are  situated  on  a  promontory  250  miles 
from  Saut  Ste.  Marie,  and  should  by  all 
means  be  visited.  The  best  point  to  stop 
is  at  Copper  Harbor.  About  half  a  mile 
from  the  landing  there  is  a  very  good  hotel. 
There  are  some  fifty  different  mining  com- 
panies organised  and  in  active  operation 
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on  both  sides  of  the  lake.  Then  are  also 
some  very  productive  mines  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ontonagon,  some  65  miles  above  Copper 
Harbor.  Bayfield  is  the  capital  of  La  Pointe 
County,  Wisconsin*  It  is  situated  about  80 
miles  east  of  tho  extreme  western  terminus 
of  the  lake.  It  has  a  capital  harbor,  and 
must  eventually  be  a  place  of  very  great 
importance,  being  in  the  direct  route  to 
St.  Paul.  The  Hudson  and  Bayfield  Rail, 
road  will  connect  the  Mississippi  with  the 
lake,  running  from  this  point  to  St  Paul, 
a  distance  of  160  miles.  In  the  mean  time 
a  stage  makes  the  distance  in  two  days; 
fare  about  $10. 

The  Indian  Agency  is  situated  at  Bay- 
field, and  crowds  of  travelers  flock  then 
every  August  to  see  the  annuities  paid  to 
the  Indians.  The  trout  fishing  in  the  vi- 
cinity is  glorious. 

After  spending  a  few  days  at  St  Paul 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Falls  of  St 
Anthony  and  the  Falls  of  Minne-ha-ha, 
take  the  steamer  for  St.  Louis.  This  trip 
down  the  Mississippi  will  be  found  particu- 
larly interesting,  as  no  river  on  which  we 
have  ever  sailed  can  surpass  its  lovely 
scenery — that  is,  the  scenery  of  the  tapper 
Mississippi.  Although  there  are  a  great 
many  beautiful  towns  and  "cities"  (the 
towns  are  all  cities  there),  they  contain 
nothing  of  sufficient  importance  to  detain 
the  traveler. 

St.  Louie  is  finely  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  20  miles  below  the 
j  unction  of  the  Missouri.  It  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  the  great 
commercial  emporium  of  the  West.  Hie 
principal  hotels  (and  magnificent  ones  they 
are)  are  the  Southern  (entirely  new,  to  be 
opened  in  September,  1864),  the  JJndet,  and 
Planleri.  St.  Louis  is  distant  from  Kew 
Orleans  nearly  1200  miles,  and  176  above 
Cairo,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  City  HaU, 
Court-house,  Custom -house,  Cathedral, 
and  Arsenal.  The  city  is  now  the  chief 
depot  of  the  American  Fur  Company;  in- 
deed, it  was  originally  settled  in  1764  by 
trappers  from  the  West  Its  name  was 
given  by  Laclede  in  honor  of  Louis  XV. 
of  France.  A  day  or  two  may  well  b 
spent  here  to  study  character,  thousand's 
of  adventurers  arriving  and  departing  dai- 
ly ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  line  where  civilization 
and  luxury  begins  and  ends.     When  the 
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greet  Pacific  Railroad  Is  finished,  St.  Louis 
most  become  a  place  of  still  more  import- 
ance. 

From  St.  Louis  to  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
In  Kentucky,  take  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
MaUroad  (a  fine  road  and  admirably  man- 
aged) to  Louisville ;  then  by  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  road,  a  distance  of  75  miles, 
to  Belfr  Hotel,  which  is  9  miles  distant 
from  the  portals  of  this  wonder  of  the 
world,  and  over  which  the  traveler  is  tak- 
en by  stage.  There  is  a  hotel  quite  near 
the  entrance,  called  the  Cave  Hotel. 

Between  Bell's  Hotel  and  the  Mammoth 
Cave  there  has  been  another  recently  dis- 
covered, called  Diamond  Cave,  but  little 
less  in  interest  to  the  Mammoth.  The  ave- 
nues and  galleries  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  are 
miles  m  extent,  and  require  days  to  "  do" 
them  properly.  The  excursion  through 
the  whole  extent  (nearly  nine  miles) 
Is  tiresome,  but  will  repay  the  effort. 
There  are  numerous  small  books  published 
which  give  a  detailed  description  of  this 
justly -called  Mammoth  Cave,  which  we 
recommend  the  traveler  to  purchase.  When 
passing  through  Louisville,  stop  at  the  Gait 
House,  one  of  the  best  hotels  in  the  coun- 
try. 

When  returning,  if  the  traveler  wishes 
to  go  to  Baltimore,  take  the  steamer  from 
Louisville  to  Wheeling,  the  western  termi- 
nus of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
and  thence  by  rail  to  Baltimore,  or  by  rail 
via  Cincinnati,  Zanesville,  and  Wheeling ; 
or  if  to  Philadelphia,  via  Cincinnati,  Zanes- 
ville, and  Pittsburg. 

A  day  or  two  had  better  be  spent  in 
Cincinnati,  which  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River.  Its 
progress  toward  its  present  high  position 
has  been  most  wonderful  and  rapid.  In 
1800  it  was  a  village  of  750  souls;  exactly 
half  a  century  later  its  population  num- 
bered 116,000,  and  to-day  (1864)  it  is  not 
less  than  260,000.  Its  trade  is  perfectly 
immense,  being  the  entrepot  for  receiving 
and  distributing  the  supplies  of  a  rich  and 
extended  territory.  The  Burnt*  House  is 
the  principal  hotel  t  it  is  a  splendid  house, 
well  kept  and  delightfully  located.  The 
proprietor,  Mr.  John  Saundevs,  is  an  ex- 
tensive cultivator  of  the  grape.  The  late 
residence  of  Mr.  Longworth,  another  wine- 
grower, lately  deceased,  should  be  visited. 
His   vineyards,  gardens,  conservatories, 


and  cellars  are  very  extensive.    Mr.  John 
D.  Park  is  also  a  large  cultivator. 

The  '<  Queen  City  of  the  West"  is  rich 
in  beautiful  public  buildings :  the  principal 
are  the  PosUoffice  and  Custom-house  build- 
ing. The  Observatory  (situated  on  Mount 
Adams,  from  the  summit  of  which  a  de- 
lightful prospect  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try may  be  had),  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
Masonic  Hall,  Ohio  Medical  College,  and 
St.  Peter's  Cathedral,  should  all  be  visited. 
One  of  the  most  magnificent  buildings  in 
the  city  is  Pike's  Opera  House,  which  will 
probably  hold  more  spectators  than  any 
theatre  in  the  world,  the  new  one  at  Bar- 
celona, Spain,  not  excopted.  It  was  erect- 
ed at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  Pike,  a  mer- 
chant of  Cincinnati  and  one  of  her  roost 
public -spirited  citizens,  who,  for  a  small 
nominal  sum,  keeps  the  citisens  supplied 
with  first-class  amusement.  The  City  Hail 
is  also  a  fine  building. 

After  continuing  our  route  from  Niagara 
to  Montreal,  Quebec,  etc.,  we  will  describe 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington. 

Returning  to  Niagara  Falls,  we  take  the 
cars  thence  to  Lewiston,  which  is  con- 
nected with  Queenston  by  a  suspension 
bridge  which  crosses  the  Niagara  River. 
The  heights  above  Queenston  were  the 
scene  of  the  engagement  of  1812,  in  which 
General  Brock,  who  commanded  the  Eng- 
lish forces,  fell.  A  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  was  destroyed  during  the  Ca- 
nadian rebellion  of  1888,  but  it  has  been 
replaced  by  another  still  more  beautiful: 
it  is  126  feet  high,  and  occupies  a  most 
prominent  position,  seen  from  every  direc- 
tion. From  Lewiston  to  Toronto  boats 
run  daily,  or  you  can  take  the  cars  via 
Hamilton.  The  Canadian  side  is  consid- 
ered by  some  the  most  interesting,  which 
is  questionable.  The  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ship Company  have  six  boats,  which  run 
from  Toronto  to  Montreal  in  about  40 
hours,  and  one  making  excursions  to  the 
Saguenay  River  weekly*  The  American 
line  boats  also  run  from  Lewiston  to  Mon- 
treal, stopping  at  Toronto,  Kingston,  Og- 
densburg,  Oswego,  and  other  points.  This 
is  called  the  American  Express  Line,  or 
Ontario  Steam-boat  Company.  The  boats 
are  the  Bay  State,  Ontario,  and  Cataract, 
on  the  lakes,  and  the  Montreal  and  Alex- 
andra on  the  river.  This  line  of  steamers 
is  replete  with  all  the  comforts  required  by 
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travelers,  and  combines  the  elegance  of  a 
first-class  hotel  with  the  rapidity  of  raiL- 
road  conveyance.  They  are  commanded 
and  officered  by  men  of  experience,  whik 
the  route  offers  to  the  business-man  and 
pleasure-seeker  attractions  afforded  by  no 
other  line,  passing  the  far-famed  Thousand 
Island*  by  daylight,  at  a  time  the  most  fa- 
vorable for  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  and 
the  comfort  of  the  passengers.  Through 
tickets  by  this  line  can  be  purchased  at  all 
points  on  the  line,  or  on  board  the  steam- 
ers. 

Passing  the  town  of  Hamilton,  we  ar- 
rive at  Toronto,  the  principal  city  of  Cana- 
da West.  It  stands  on  the  northern  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario,  and  possesses  an  excel- 
lent harbor,  and  is  in  every  respect  the 
most  prosperous  and  flourishing  city  of 
Canada.  Queen's  Hotel  the  best.  The  city 
was  burned  by  our  forces  during  the  war 
of  1812,  and  when  rebuilt,  its  name,  which 
before  was  Little  York,  was  changed  to 
Toronto,  which  signifies,  in  the  original  In- 
dian tongue,  a  "place  of  meeting."  The 
principal  building  of  Toronto  is  Queen's 
College,  the  finest  edifice  in  the  province. 
It  was  finished  about  four  years  ago.  It 
forms  three  sides  of  a  square,  each  wing 
being  nearly  400  feet  in  length.  It  is  built 
in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  contains  a 
fine  museum  of  natural  history.  Osgood 
Hall  is  another  very  beautiful  building : 
it  contains  the  different  courts  of  justice. 
The  interior  is  most  magnificently  finished 
in  French  stone  stairs  and  columns,  Eng- 
lish tiling,  stained  glass  windows,  and  fres- 
coes, while  numerous  full-length  portraits 
of  the  leading  judges,  by  the  best  artists, 
decorate  the  walls.  The  hall,  containing 
an  excellent  law  library,  is  most  exquisite- 
ly finished  in  native  wood.  The  College 
Avenue  and  Queen's  Park  are  very  beau- 
tiful. At  the  Flag  Station  are  mounted 
two  fine  cannon,  weighing  five  tons  each, 
taken  from  the  Russians — the  one  at  Se- 
vastopol, the  other  at  Inkerman. 

Toward  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario 
we  pass  Kingston,  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  general  government  of  Lower  Canada. 
Although  its  position,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Rideau -Canal,  which  unites  the  Otta- 
wa with  the  lake,  is  a  good  one,  the  with- 
drawing of  the  seat  of  government  has 
rather  thrown  the  town  into  a  decline,  and 
it  appears  entirely  too  large  for  its  popu- 
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lation,  which  is  about  17,000.  It  is 
fied  on  the  eastern  side  by  Fort  Henry  and 
four  martello  towers.  Its  principal  build* 
ings  are  the  University,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic College,  and  Penitentiary.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  Rideau  Canal  la  the  town 
of  Bytown,  which  is  one  of  the  most  thriv- 
ing places  in  the  Province.  It  is  also  con- 
nected with  Kingston  by  a  branch  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway. 

After  passing  through  the  "Lakaofth* 
Thousand  Isles"  (as  the  lovely  river,  brok- 
en into  numerous  channels  by  a  countless 
multitude  of  richly-wooded  islets,  is  there 
termed,  and  where  the  eye  never  tires  with 
the  magic  changes),  we  arrive  at  Preset*, 
on  the  Canada  side,  and  Ogdensbwy,  on 
the  American.  The  latter  is  the  western 
terminus  of  the  northern  railway  from 
Lake  Champlain.  A  rail  way  now  connects 
Prescott  with  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince on  Ottawa  River.  The  distance  to 
Montreal  is  120  miles,  m  which  distance 
there  are  over  200  feet  of  falL  The  descent 
is  perfectly  safe  and  most  exciting.  In  as- 
cending the  river,  steamers  pass  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  CanaL  The  principal 
rapids  are  the  Gallop  Rapids,  Long  8a*t 
Rapids,  Cedar  Rapids,  and  Cascade  Rapids. 
This  last  has  a  descent  of  over  80  feet. 

After  passing  through  the  small  lakes 
of  St.  Francis  and  St.  Peter's,  we  arrive  at 
Tiachine,  where  we  take  the  cars  for  Mon- 
treal, a  distance  of  nine  miles. 

Montreal,  situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Ottawa  River,  at 
the  foot  of  Mdht  Real,  or  Royal  Mountain, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  the 
largest  and  most  populous  city  of  British 
North  America,  containing  at  the  present 
time  120,000  inhabitants.  The  principal 
hotel  is  St.  Lawrence  Hall,  one  of  the  lar- 
gest and  most  commodious  establishments 
in  America.  Its  splendid  halls,  dining- 
rooms,  and  offices  are  excelled  by  no  betel 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  most  admira- 
bly managed  by  Henry  Hogan,  Esq.,  and 
the  only  complaint  one  ever  hears  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  is  from  the  unfortunate  trav- 
eler who  has  failed  to  telegraph  for  rooms, 
and  finds  the  house  is  full  and  he  is  com- 
pelled to  find  other  lodgings.  The  princi- 
pal sight  and  building  in  Montreal  is  the 
Cathedral,  which  stands  on  Place  d*  Annes, 
contiguous  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Hall.  It 
is  built  in  the  Gothic  style  of  architectare* 
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266  feet  long  and  184  broad,  and  is  capable 
of  accommodating  8000  persons.  It  has 
two  towers,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  225 
feet.  Ascend  one  of  these  and  obtain  a 
glorious  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  houses  is 
solid,  and  at  the  same  time  attractive.  The 
magnificent  Victoria  Bridge,  by  which  the 
line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  is  car- 
ried across  the  St.  Lawrence  River  through 
an  iron  tube,  is  two  miles  long,  and  is  con- 
aidered  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of 
engineering  skill  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. Few  cities  in  America  have  pro- 
gressed more  rapidly  daring  the  last  few 
years  than  Montreal.  The  different  nun- 
neries should  be  visited :  to  obtain  admit- 
tance, apply  to  the  lady  superior.  Some  of 
the  churches  should  also  be  seen :  many 
of  them  are  very  beautiful,  among  which 
are  the  English  Cathedral,  St.  Lube's  Chunk, 
&L  Andrew's,  and  St.  Parts.  The  Bonse- 
oours  Market  is  also  a  very  handsome  struc- 
ture ;  it  contains  in  the  upper  story  a  beau- 
tiful ball  or  concert  room,  also  different 
Corporation  offices.  The  educational  estab- 
lishments are  numerous  and  well  conduct- 
ed. In  making  the  tour  of  the  mountain, 
which  by  no  means  neglect  to  do,  drive  to 
the  Mount  Regal  Cemetery.  Before  enter- 
ing notice  two  splendid  receiving -vaults. 
Many  of  the  monuments  are  very  fine. 
Among  those  most  worthy  of  notice  is  that 
of  William  Stephenson— a  red  granite  col- 
umn with  an  urn  on  the  top.  That  of 
Thomas  Mosson  is  of  red  granite,  40  feet 
front,  with  bronze  vase  on  top.  That  of 
John  Mosson  is  also  very  fine ;  it  is  encir- 
cled by  the  family  vaults  of  his  three 


The  distance  from  Montreal  to  Quebec 
is  168  miles.  It  may  either  be  reached  by 
steamer  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad.  Quebec  contains 
75,000  inhabitants.  It  is  grandly  situated 
on  the  left  or  northwestern  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  upon  a  triangular  strip  of  land, 
which  is  formed  by  the  junction  with  the 
St.  Charles  River.  The  principal  hotel 
(and  a  very  fine  one)  is  the  Russell  House. 
[The  proprietor,  Mr.  Willis  Russell,  is  the 
author  of  a  valuable  little  work  entitled 
"  Quebec  as  it  Was  and  as  it  Is,"  in  which 
the  traveler  will  find  much  valuable  in- 
formation.] 

Warburton,  in  speaking  of  the  general 


appearance  of  Quebec,  says :  * '  Take  mount* 
ain  and  plain,  sinuous  river  and  broad,  tran- 
quil waters,  stately  ship  and  tiny  boat,  gen- 
tle hill  and  shady  valley,  bold  headland 
and  rich,  fruitful  fields,  frowning  battle- 
ment and  cheerful  villa,  glittering  dome 
and  rural  spire,  flowery  garden  and  som- 
bre forest— group  them  all  into  the  choicest 
picture  of  ideal  beauty  your  fancy  can  cre- 
ate, arch  it  over  with  a  cloudless  sky,  light 
it  up  with  a  radiant  sun,  and,  lest  the  sheen 
should  be  too  dazzling,  hang  a  veil  of  light- 
ed haze  over  all  to  soften  the  lines  and  per- 
fect the  repose— you  will  then  have  seen 
Quebec  on  this  September  morning."  The 
city  is  defended  by  Cape  Diamond,  the 
strongest  citadel  in  America.  Above  the 
Cape  stands  a  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  who  fell 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  A  smaller 
monument  marks  the  exact  spot  where  the 
hero  Wolfe  fell.  It  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  beauties  and  magnificence  of  the  scene- 
ry from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  especially  if 
visited  during  the  autumn  months.  "  The 
sombre  pine,  the  glassy  beech,  the  russet 
oak,  the  graceful  ash,  the  lofty  elm,  each 
of  their  different  hue ;  but  far  beyond  all 
in  beauty,  the  maple  brightens  np  the  dark 
mass  with  its  broad  leaf  of  richest  crimson. 
For  three  weeks  it  remains  in  this  lovely 
stage  of  decay ;  after  the  hectic  flush  it 
dies  and  falls.  This  tree  is  the  emblem  of 
the  nationality  of  Canada,  as  is  the  rose  of 
England,  the  shamrock  of  Ireland,  and  the 
thistle  of  Scotland." 

The  city  of  Quebec  is  considered  the 
strongest  citadel  on  the  American  conti- 
nent. On  the  river  side  800  feet  of  per- 
pendicular rock  forbid  the  foot  of  human 
being ;  another  is  separated  from  the  town 
by  massive  fortifications  and  broad  glacis ; 
on  the  third  side  the  grim  triangle  looks 
over  the  Plains  of  Abraham  in  a  line  of 
armed  ramparts.  The  site  of  the  present 
city  was  first  visited  by  the  navigator 
St.  Malo  while  in  search  of  a  northwest 
passage  to  China.  On  the  8d  of  July,  1608, 
Champlain  selected  Cape  Diamond  as  the 
site  for  a  town.  Eleven  years  afterward 
it  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  English, 
but  was  restored  to  the  French  in  1622, 
and  remained  in  their  possession  until  1759, 
when  it  was  captured  by  General  Wolfe. 
The  city  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  up- 
per and  lower  town.    The  upper  town 
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stands  upon  the  highest  portion  of  the 
promontory,  and  is  protected  by  massive 
fortifications ;  while  the  lower  town  is  built 
on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  under  the  lofty 
cliffs  stretching  from  the  suburb  of  St.  Roch 
to  where  the  citadel  overhangs.  The  build- 
ings consist  principally  of  banks,  stores, 
lumber-yards,  gin  and  beer  shops.  Our 
first  visit  should  be  to  the  Citadel,  on  the 
summit  of  Cape  Diamond,  not  only  to  ex- 
amine the  fortifications,  but  to  obtain  a 
most  charming  view;  then  to  the  new 
Parliament  House,  the  Cathedral,  Ursu- 
line  Convent,  and  Artillery  Barracks. 

A  short  drive  of  three  miles  brings  yon 
to  the  Mount  Hennon  Cemetery,  a  very 
beautiful  burial-place,  laid  out  by  Major 
Douglas,  of  the  United  States  Engineering 
Corps,  the  same  who  contributed  so  much 
to  the  adornment  of  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

A  ride  of  seven  miles  brings  ns  to  the 
beautiful  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  which 
constitute  one  of  the  great  attractions  of 
the  natural  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Canadian  capital ;  indeed,  the  environs  dis- 
play in  every  direction  great  and  various 
beauties  of  scenery,  especially  in  the  au- 
tumn. The  river  is  only  70  feet  wide,  and 
the  entire  body  of  water  is  preeipitated  250 
feet,  plunging  and  dashing  against  the  dif- 
ferent rocks  in  a  most  magnificent  man- 
ner. During  the  winter  season  the  effect 
produced  is  most  singular:  the  falling 
spray  continues  to  freeze,  and  in  a  few 
months  a  magnificent  cone  is  formed,  ris- 
ing to  the  height  of  100  feet 

The  Falls  of  St.  Anne,  24  miles  below 
Quebec,  should  also  be  visited,  as  well  as 
those  of  Chaudiere. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  excursions 
made  from  Quebec  is  that  up  the  Sague- 
nay  River,  which  occupies  three  days,  and 
will  well  repay  the  time  spent.  You  take 
steamer  the  first  day  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  a  distance  of  120  miles,  and  there 
pass  the  night  on  board  your  steamer. 
Next  day  you  sail  up  this  most  singular 
and  perfectly  straight  river,  formed  as  if 
a  huge  mountain  had  been  rent  asunder. 
The  perpendicular  rocks  rise  to  a  height 
of  1500  feet  on  either  side.  For  miles  and 
miles  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  sound- 
ings. For  60  miles  you  sail  between  this 
wall  of  rock,  and  then  emerge  into  Ha-ha 
Bay,  where,  for  the  first  time  during  its  en- 
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tire  length,  you  see  a  spot  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  land.  Returning  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, you  arrive  at  Quebec  on  the  third 
day  of  your  Journey. 

If  returning  to  New  York  vis  Lake 
George  and  Saratoga  Springs,  we  take  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railroad  to  Montreal ;  thence 
by  rail  to  Rouse's  Point,  take  the  Cham- 
plain  steamer  to  Fort  Tfconderoga,  the 
scene  of  conflict  between  the  armies  of 
France  and  England.  Visit  the  old  fort: 
an  hour's  ride  will  bring  us  to  the  head 
of  Lake  George,  the  loveliest  in  the  world. 
An  elegant  little  steamer  will  convey  us 
through  its  865  islands  to  Fort  WUUam 
Henry  Hotel,  situated  on  the  site  of  the  old 
fort,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake.  This 
house  is  most  admirably  kept,  and  its  po- 
sition one  of  surpassing  loveliness.  If  the 
traveler  does  not  remain  here  as  long  as 
his  money  lasts,  or  until  compelled  for  oth- 
er reasons  to  leave,  the  choicest  beauties 
of  nature  must  have  little  charm  for  him. 

There  are  some  very  splendid  villas  bor- 
dering on  the  lake,  and  were  such  a  love- 
ly piece  of  water  in  Europe,  its  margin 
would  be  covered  with  them.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  has  been  recently  erected 
by  Mr.  Cramer,  President  of  the  Troy  and 
Saratoga  Railroad ;  it  is  built  in  the  pure 
Grecian  style:  it  is  four  miles  from  the 
head  of  the  lake,  commanding  a  most  de- 
lightful view.  Immediately  in  front  of 
this  villa  is  Diamond  Island,  the  military 
depot,  in  1777,  of  General  Burgoyneli 
army.  The  lake  is  86  miles  long,  running 
north  and  south,  and  between  two  and 
three  miles  broad.  It  is  particularly  noted 
for  the  purity  of  its  waters :  it  was  original- 
ly called  Lake  Sacrament  by  the  French 
on  that  account ;  it  is  also  celebrated  not 
only  for  its  historical  associations,  but  for 
the  number  and  beauty  of  its  islands.  In 
passing  up  the  lake,  notice  a  steep  and 
rugged  promontory,  400  feet  high,  called 
Rogers's  Slide.  Here  Major  Rogers,  a  dar- 
ing ranger,  fled  when  chased  by  the  In- 
dians :  on  arriving  at  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  he  threw  over  hfe  haversack; 
then,  taking  off  his  snow-shoes,  he  fasten- 
ed them  on  reversed  and  retraced  his  steps 
some  distance,  then  descended  by  a  deep 
ravine  to  the  frozen  lake  in  safety.  When 
the  Indians  arrived  at  the  brow  of  the 
precipice  they  supposed  that  Rogers  had 
thrown  himself  down,  seeing  the  marks  of 
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his  haversack  on  the  snow,  and  ceased  to 
follow  him.  Some  distance  farther  and 
we  pass  Sabbath-day  Point,  bo  called  from 
the  foct  that  on  that  day  General  Aber- 
crombie  embarked  with  his  army  to  attack 
Fort  Ticonderoga,  which  attack  resulted 
in  such  a  disastrous  defeat.  This  spot  is 
also  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  a  fight  be* 
tween  the  colonists  and  French  and  In- 
dians. We  now  arrive  at  the  Narrows, 
the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  part  of 
the  lake.  Notice  Black  Mountain,  which 
is  the  highest  peak  in  the  vicinity ;  also 
Shelving  Rock,  a  species  of  palisades,  and 
much  resorted  to  by  those  who  love  to  bat- 
tle with  the  finny  denizens,  which  here 
may  be  found  in  great  plenty.  Bolton's 
Landing  is  also  a  lovely  spot,  where  fish- 
ers much  do  congregate.  The  usual  cus- 
tom is  to  take  the  Minne-ha-ha  at  Fort 
William  Henry  Hotel  in  the  morning,  land 
at  Bolton,  where  you  can  get  a  very  nice 
dinner  or  lunch  at  the  hotel,  and  return  by 
the  steamer  in  the  evening.  A  most  de- 
lightful day  may  be  spent  in  this  manner, 
as  the  variety  prevents  your  getting  tired 
of  either  too  much  fish  or  too  much  fash- 
ion (we  are  now  speaking,  of  course,  to  the 
male  traveler).  Having  passed  Dome  Isl- 
and, Long  Island,  and  Diamond  Island, 
and  some  862  others,  we  now  arrive  at  the 
town  of  Caldwell,  and  if  the  Fort  William 
Henry  Hotel,  conducted  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Gale,  a  splendid  caterer,  should  then  be 
full,  try  next  at  the  Lake  House.  The 
steamer  Minne-ha-ha  is  commanded  by 
Captain  Gale,  brother  of  the  hotel  propri- 
etor, and  a  prince  of  good  fellows. 

From  Lake  George  to  Saratoga  Springs 
we  take  the  stage  to  Moreau  Station,  time 
three  hours,  passing  Bloody  Pond,  where 
the  killed  in  the  battle  of  September  8, 
1755,  between  the  colonists  and  French 
and  Indians,  were  cast.  (Mem.,  should  the 
stage-driver  at  Moreau  Station  ask  fifty 
cents  extra  to  take  you  around  by  the  way 
of  Bloody  Pond,  you  need  not  pay  it,  as 
ytm  may  get  there  without  They  are 
great  jokers  in  this  section  of  the  country, 
and  since  the  guests  at  the  hotel  can't  get 
them  off,  the  stage-drivers  have  taken  up 
the  business.)  We  knew  a  visitor  one 
year  who  came  to  the  Fort  William  Hen- 
ry Hotel  with  a  budget  of  most  capital  sto- 
ries, all  new,  and  which  he  knew  how  to 
tell  in  a  most  remarkable  manner.    After 
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trying  three  months  he  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  get  a  single  listener  who  had  not 
'* heard  them  before."  In  despair  he  took 
stage  for  the  station,  and,  taking  a  seat 
with  the  driver,  told  him  his  choicest; 
when  that  individual  coolly  remarked  it 
was  a  very  good  story,  but  he  "thought 

Mr.  B told  it  better:* 

Nine  miles  from  the  lake  we  pass  Glenn's 
Falls,  on  the  Upper  Hudson,  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  situation.  This  is  where 
Cooper  laid  the  scene  of  the  "Last  of  the 
Mohicans." 

Taking  the  Whitehall  and  Saratoga  Rail- 
road cars,  in  less  than  an  hour  we  arrive  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  renowned  for  the  medi- 
cinal qualities  of  its  waters,  which  have 
rendered  it  the  most  fashionable  watering- 
place  in  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  this,  its  historical  associations  are  very 
interesting.  It  was  in  this  neighborhood 
that  the  English  army,  commanded  by 
Burgoyne,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to 
General  Gates,  who  commanded  the  Amer- 
ican army,  after  which  the  United  States 
was  recognized  as  a  nation. 

The  principal  hotels,  each  of  which  is 
capable  of  accommodating  from  500  to  1000 
guests,  are  Union  Hall  [taken  this  year 
by  Colonel  William  Leland,  brother  of  the 
Messrs.  Leland,  of  the  Metropolitan  Hotel, 
New  York,  who  ought  to  know  how  to 
"keep  a  hotel,"  and  does:  the  house  has 
been  much  improved],  the  United  States, 
and  Congress  Sail.  There  is  also  the  Pa- 
vilion, and  a  host  of  smaller  houses,  with  a 
large  number  of  private  boarding-houses. 

The  mineral  waters  of  Saratoga  are  just- 
ly celebrated  for  the  cure  of  numerous  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to ;  in  addition  to  which, 
the  beautiful  rural  scenery,  fresh  and  bra- 
cing air,  out-door  exercise,  and  cheerful 
society,  are  great  helpers  in  the  good  work 
of  restoring  health  to  the  invalid. 

There  are  some  twelve  different  springs, 
the  principal  of  which  is  Congress,  which 
was  discovered  by  a  hunting-party  in  1792. 
Its  waters  are  very  celebrated,  and  are  bot- 
tled and  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Empire,  Pavilion,  and  Flat  Bock 
Springs  are  also  quite  popular. 

The  daily  routine  at  Saratoga  is  about 
the  same  as  at  all  European  watering- 
places,  drinking,  eating,  dancing,  flirting, 
playing,  and  all  their  adjuncts. 

A  very  pleasant  drive  or  excursion  is 
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that  to  Saratoga  Lake,  distant  about  five 
miles,  where  every  body  goes  to  dine  on 
its  exquisite  fish,  and  some  to  catch  them. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
about  nine  miles  long  by  three  wide ;  and 
during  the  season  its  shady  banks  and 
placid  waters  are  lively  with  numerous  vis- 
itors that  one  can  count  by  the  thousand. 

Trenton  Folk  is  another  most  delightful 
resort;  it  is  reached  from  Utica  by  a  plank 
road  fifteen  miles  in  length.  The  falls  are 
situated  on  the  West  Canada  Creek,  a 
branch  of  the  Mohawk.  The  creek,  in 
the  distance  of  two  miles,  makes  a  descent 
of  over  800  feet  in  leaps  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  forming  most  beautiful  cascades,  and 
here  the  lover  of  the  sublime  and  romantic 
may  enjoy  himself  to  his  heart's  content. 

If  wishing  to  return  to  New  York  from 
Montreal  by  the  way  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains, there  are  two  routes — one  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  to  Gotham,  N.  H.t 
the  other  by  Lake  Champlain  to  Burling- 
ton;  but  it  makes  but  little  difference 
which  way  you  get  there;  almost  all  the 
routes  are  equally  interesting. 

The  bare  tops  of  the  White  Mountains 
are  generally  covered  with  snow  from  the 
close  of  October  to  the  end  of  May.  The 
snows  of  winter  are  principally  melted 
away  at  the  beginning  of  June,  leaving 
here  and  there  large  drifted  patches,  which 
generally  remain  a  few  weeks  longer,  and 
sometimes  a  few  of  them  even  endure  un- 
til the  beginning  of  August.  They  are 
occasionally  almost  white«with  new-fallen 
snow  or  sleet  in  July  and  August,  and  fresh 
heavy  snows  sometimes  mil  in  May  and 
June.  The  summer  heat  of  the  day  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington  is  generally 
about  20°  of  Fahrenheit  less  than  that  of 
the  country  at  the  base,  which,  during  the 
extreme  heats  of  summer,  sometimes  rise 
to  90°. 

The  rock  of  the  White  Mountains  is  gray 
granite,  but  the  higher  bare  summits  con- 
sist of  large  loose  rugged  rocks  of  mica 
slate,  of  dark  color  and  exceedingly  rough 
surface,  and  one  can  imagine,  without  a 
great  stretch  of  the  imagination,  they  had 
just  been  thrown  from  Mount  Vesuvius. 
These  rocks  are  more  or  less  covered  with 
various  lichens,  whose  prevailing  color  is 
mixed  with  the  yellow  of  the  beautiful 
geographic  lichen,  which  is  very  general 
and  abundant.  In  the  spaces  between  the 
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rocks  there  grows  a  coarse  Alpine  grassy 
sedge,  mixed  with  various  lichens  and 
mosses.   The  sides  and  base  of  the  mount- 
ains are  clothed  with  a  dense  and  luxu- 
riant forest  of  the  trees  of  the  country,  and 
the  ground  beneath  their  shade  is  orna- 
mented with  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
northern  woods,  and  deeply  covered  with 
a  rich  carpet  of  mosses.     In  the  lower  re- 
gion is  the  sugar  maple,  with  its  broad  an- 
gular leaves,  changing  early  in  autumn— 
when  every  leaf  becomes  a  flower,  scarlet 
or  crimson,  or  of  various  brown  and  yellow 
hue— the  yellow  birch,  the  beech,  and  the 
white  birch.     Mixed  with  these  are  a  fre- 
quent but  less  abundant  growth  of  black 
spruces  and  balsam  firs,  with  the  striped 
maple,  the  mountain  ash,  the  aspen  pop- 
lars, the  hemlock,  and  the  white  pine. 
Higher  up  the  spruce  and  fir  become  the 
prevailing  growth,  with  the  yellow  and 
white  birch  gradually  growing  smaller  as 
they  ascend,  until  the  dwarf  firs,  closely 
interwoven  together  and  only  a  few  feet 
high,  form  a  dense  and  almost  impenetra- 
ble hedge.     Above  this  hedge  of  dwarf 
trees,  which  reach  to  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  scattered  fir 
and  spruce  bushes,  shrinking  from  the  cold 
mountain  wind,  and  clinging  to  the  ground 
in  sheltered  hollows  by  the  side  of  the 
rocks,  with  similar  bushes  of  white  and  yel- 
low birch,  which  reach  almost  a  thousand 
feet  higher.  Above  are  only  Alpine  plants, 
mosses,  and  lichens. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington 
the  view  on  all  sides  is  of  a  boundless  ex- 
panse of  mountain  ridges  and  peaks — an 
infinite  sea  of  mountains,  broken  only  here 
and  there  by  the  brown  spaces  of  the  clear- 
ed settlements,  and  by  the  gleaming  wa- 
ters of  distant  lakes.  Tho  eye  ranges  over 
the  wholo  tract  between  the  Green  Mount- 
ains and  the  Atlantic.  To  the  southeast- 
ward the  ocean  is  sometimes  distinctly  visi- 
ble  (Oahei's  "  Scenery  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains"). 

On  arriving  at  Gorham  we  find  one  of 
the  finest  hotels  in  tho  country,  capable  of 
accommodating  three  hundred  guests.  The 
Alpine  House,  admirably  managed  by  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  is  situated  in  a  romantic  val- 
ley at  the  junction  of  the  Androscoggin 
and  Peabody  Rivers,  800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  is  considered  a  most 
desirable  position  by  physicians  for  their 
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patients  who  require  a  bracing  mountain 
air.  A  telegraph  station  is  in  the  house 
communicating  with  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  every  comfort  may  be  had 
which  yon  expect  to  find  in  a  first-class 
hotel.  The  excursions  from  here  are  nu- 
merous, and  much  admired  by  the  lovers 
of  nature — and  other  lovers.  From  the 
Alpine  House  to  the  Glen  House,  which  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Washington, 
is  eight  miles.  Stages  leave  daily.  The 
view  of  the  different  mountains  from  this 
spot  is  most  magnificent.  Immediately  in 
front  of  the  hotel,  which  is  finely  managed 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Thompson,  we  have  the  five 
highest  peaks  of  the  White  Mountains  in 
lull  view.  Mount  Washington,  which  is 
€285  feet  high,  Mount  Clay,  5400,  Mount 
Jefferson,  6700,  Mount  Adams,  5800,  and 
Mount  Madison,  6Sif,  all  appear  before  you 
in  their  mighty  grandeur,  with  nothing  in- 
tervening to  intercept  the  view.  A  fine 
carriage-road  has  recently  been  finished 
from  the  Glen  House  to  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington,  a  distance  of  eight 
miles.  The  average  grade  is  twelve  feet 
in  one  hundred.  There  are  two  hotels  at 
the  top  of  Mount  Washington,  viz.,  the 
Tip-top  Borne  and  Summit  Home,  both  kept 
by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  the  proprietor  of  the  Al- 
pine House.  We  would  certainly  advise 
to  spend  the  night  at  the  Summit  House 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  sun  either 
rise  or  set.  Either  view  is  most  magnifi- 
cent. The  particular  points  of  attraction 
hi  the  vicinity  of  the  Glen  House  are  The 
Imp,  Garnet  Pod,  Thompson's  Falls,  The 
Emerald  Pool,  Glen  Elks  Fails,  The  Crystal 
Cascade,  and  Tuckerman's  Bovine.  From 
the  Glen  House  to  Crawford's,  through  the 
Pinkham  Notch,  is  a  distance  of  thirty- 
four  miles,  through  most  glorious  scenery. 
Stages  leave  the  Glen  House  every  morn- 
ing. Before  the  carriage-road  was  com- 
pleted (1802)  the  greater  number  of  per- 
sons made  the  ascent  from  Crawford's,  and 
we  question  whether  the  excursion  is  as 
pleasant  or  as  exciting  going  up  a  macad- 
amised road  graded  with  a  rise  of  one  foot 
In  eight  as  it  is  on  horseback,  with  a  little 
danger  and  adventure  to  season  it  Par- 
ties of  twenty-five  and  thirty  persons  often 
leave  the  hotel  of  a  morning,  meeting  some 
seventy-five  others  at  the  top  who  have 
made  the  ascent  from  Fabyan's  or  the  Glen 
House.    From  the  Crawford  House  (a  first- 


rate  hotel)  to  the  Profile  House  is  about 
twenty-seven  miles.  Stages  leave  every 
morning.  There  are  also  stages  leaving 
daily  for  Littleton,  where  you  take  the 
Connecticut  River  Railroad  for  either  Bos- 
ton or  New  York  without  stopping  at  Fran- 
conia.  If  going  to  Boston  by  the  lovely 
lake  of  Winnipesaukee,  you  take  the  Bos- 
ton, Concord,  and  Manchester  Railroad  at 
Wells  River;  or  you  can  continue  on  the 
Connecticut  River  Railroad  to  Bellows 
Falls,  a  lovely  place,  and  then  take  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad  to  Boston.  We  would, 
however,  decidedly  advise  the  trip  from 
the  Profile  House  to  Plymouth,  where  you 
can  take  the  cars.  This  is,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  most  lovely  rides  in  the  New 
England  States. 

Many  travelers  who  do  not  visit  Fran* 
conia  return  by  North  Conway  and  Con- 
way to  Centre  Harbor.  There  are  several 
fine  hotels  at  North  Conway,  and  the  ten- 
ter House,  kept  by  Mr.  Huntress  at  Centre 
Harbor,  is  in  a  most  delightful  situation* 
From  Centre  Harbor  yon  take  the  steamer 
either  to  Wier%s,  thence  by  the  Boston,  Con- 
cord, and  Montreal  Railroad,  or  to  Alton 
Bay,  where  yon  take  the  Cocheco  and  Bos- 
ton and  Maine  Railroad. 

Should  you  be  going  toward  the  White 
Mountains  from  Boston  or  New  York,  you 
had  better  go  by  one  route  and  return  by 
the  other.* 

After  arriving  at  the  Profile  House,  an 
excellent  hotel,  we  first  visit  Lake  Echo, 
a  beautiful  little  sheet  of  water  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  hotel.  It  is  of  great  depth 
and  clearness.  Visit  it  either  early  in  the 
morning  or  at  sunset,  and  paddle  out  into 
the  centre,  where  the  guide  in  attendance, 
either  sounding  a  tin  horn  or  shouting  with 
his  own  voice,  will  demonstrate  why  the  su- 
perstitious Indian  considered  the  response 
the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit.  The  echo 
is  most  wonderful,  while  the  report  of  a 
cannon  fired  on  the  shore  reverberates  like 
peals  of  thunder.  After  having  visited 
Cannon  or  Profile  Mountain,  the  Cascade, 
immediately  behind  the  hotel,  and  seen 
Eagle  CUffsxA  the ' ( Old  Man  of  the  Mount- 
ains,"  after  whom  the  Profile  House  is 
named  (this  is  the  profile  of  an  old  man, 
which,  you  are  told,  Nature  has  carved 
clearly  and  distinctly  at  the  summit  of  the 
rock :  after  it  has  been  pointed  out  to  you 
you  see  it  at  once  ?),  you  continue  to  tha 
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Flume  House,  renowned  for  its  fish  and  oth- 
er provender,  as  well  as  for  the  attention 
paid  to  its  guests. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Flume  House  are  the  Flume, 
Cascades,  and  Pool.  The  Flume  is  a  nar- 
row gorge  in  the  rocks,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  hotel,  through  which 
a  stream  of  water  for  seven  or  eight  hund- 
red feet  pours  down  the  fissure,  which  is 
some  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  not  more 
than  twenty  feet  wide.  The  scene  in  the 
vicinity  is  one  of  the  wildest  grandeur. 
Half  way  down  an  immense  boulder  hangs 
suspended  over  the  ravine.  At  the  bot- 
tom we  see  the  Pool,  which  is  about  sixty 
feet  in  diameter,  and  two  hundred  deep. 

A  delightful  ride  of  twenty-four  miles 
brings  us  to  Plymouth,  where  we  take  the 
cars  for  Boston.  The  Pemigewasset  House 
at  Plymouth  is  a  new  and  very  fine  hotel, 
where  one  might  well  spend  a  day  to  visit 
Livermore's  Falls  and  other  objects  of  in- 
terest in  the  vicinity. 

Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  principal  city  in  the  New  England 
States,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  on 
the  continent.  Its  situation  at  the  head  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  its  harbor,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States, 
adapts  it  well  to  its  extensive  commerce. 

The  principal  hotels  are  the  Tremoni 
and  Revere  Houses,  two  of  the  finest  in  the 
United  States,  admirably  conduoted  by 
Messrs.  Bingham,  Wrisley  &  Co.;  the 
Parker  House  is  also  a  good  establishment, 
on  the  English  plan. 

Boston,  sometimes  called  the  u  City  of 
Notions,"  the  "Hub  of  Creation,"  the 
"  Athens  of  America,'1  and  other  cogno- 
men, is  a  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
city,  second  only  to  New  York  in  commer- 
cial rank,  and  ranking  it  in  its  historical 
associations,  while  its  numerous  literary 
institutions  and  the  general  tone  of  its  so- 
ciety—more refined  and  intellectual  than 
that  of  any  other  city  in  the  Union-— enti- 
tle it  to  be  regarded  as  the  literary  capital 
of  the  Western  world. 

The  older  portion  of  the  city  stands 
upon  a  peninsula  which  is  united  to  the 
main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  while 
long  causeways,  built  across  the  inter- 
vening arms  of  the  sea,  and  magnificent 
bridges,  such  as  Cambridge,  East  Cam- 
bridge, Charlestown,  Chelsea,  and  Sooth 
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Boston,  unite  the  city  with  its  extensive 
suburbs.     The  principal  and  most  inter- 
esting public  buildings  which  the  visitor 
should  see  are,  first,  Fanemi  Hall,  the 
"Cradle  of  Liberty,"  where  the  distin- 
guished orators  of  the  Revolution  indulged 
their  eloquence  in  behalf  of  equal  rights, 
and  where  Liberty  was  born  and  Democra- 
cy rocked,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  city.     The  hall  derives  its  name  from 
Peter  Fanemi,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  who 
bequeathed  it  to  the  city  for  the  purpose 
of  a  town  hall  and  market.     The  donor's 
full-length  portrait  hangs  at  the  west  end ; 
also  one  of  George  Washington  and  Daniel 
Webster.     The  hall,  which  is  situated  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  building,  is  76  feet 
square  and  28  high,  which  in  the  days  of 
the  Revolution  was  considered  very  large. 
The  ground  floor  is  now  used  for  stores,  a 
new  and  splendid  market  having  been 
built  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  Halt 
This  magnificent  structure,  called  Fernet 
Hall  Market,  is  585  feet  long  and  65  wide, 
constructed  entirely  of  Quincy  granite ;  m 
the  centre  is  a  dome,  74  feet  long  and  55 
wide,  called  Quincy  Hall,  in  honor  of  Jo- 
siah  Quincy,  a  former  mayor  of  the  city. 

A  short  distance  from  the  market  is  the 
United  States  Custom-house,  a  magnificent 
granite  structure,  built  in  the  Doric  style 
of  architecture.  It  cost  the  government 
over  one  million  of  dollars.  The  founda- 
tion consists  of  3000  piles  driven  into  the 
soft  ground,  upon  which  the  gfanite  su- 
perstructure is  laid.  The  building  is  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  140  feet  long, 
95  wide  through  the  centre,  and  75  at  the 
ends.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  magnificent 
dome  95  feet  high.  The  Merchants*  Ex- 
change on  State  Street  (the  Wall  Street  of 
Boston)  is  also  built  of  granite :  the  prin- 
cipal hall,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  coun- 
try, is  80  feet  long  by  56  broad,  surmount, 
ed  by  a  dome  filled  with  stained  glass. 
Newspapers  may  here  be  found  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Merchants  who  are 
subscribers  have  permission  to  invite  stran- 
gers to  the  use  of  the  room  while  they  re- 
main in  the  city.  The  ground  floor  of  the 
building  is  used  for  the  general  Port-office. 

The  State  House  is  situated  on  the  most 
elevated  part  of  Boston,  called  Beacon  Hfll, 
and  fronts  on  Boston  Common,  the  principal 
park  of  the  city.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  dome  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
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ing  imaginable.  The  corner-stone  of  this 
structure  was  laid  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1795,  by  Governor  Adams,  and  three  years 
later  the  building  was  finished,  and  occu- 
pied by  the  Legislature.  There  have  been 
numerous  enlargements  of  the  building 
since  that  date. 

The  City  Hall  and  Court-house  stands 
between  School  and  Court  Streets.  In 
front  of  the  School  Street  buildings  stands 
a  beautiful  monument  in  bronze,  with  a 
verd-antique  marble  base,  by  Greenough, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, who  was  a  native  of  Boston.  The 
Boston  Athenaram,  Massachusetts  Histor- 
ical 8ociety,  and  Hospital  should  all  be 
visited. 

The  Boston  "  Common' '  is  the  great  pride 
of  all  Bostonians.  It  contains  48  acres  of 
ground,  and  is  plenteously  shaded  by  mag- 
nificent American  elms,  which  here  grow 
to  a  great  height.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Common  stands  an  immense  elm  surround- 
ed by  an  iron  fence :  when  last  measured 
it  was  72  feet  high,  over  100  feet  in  spread 
of  branches,  and,  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
17  feet  in  girth.  The  "  oldest  inhabitant" 
can  not  tell  its  age,  although  it  must  be 
over  200  years.  Contiguous  to  the  "old 
elm"  is  the  "  Frog  Pond"  of  olden  times, 
but  Cochrtuate  Lake  of  the  present  day :  a 
fountain  in  the  centre  ejects  water  to  the 
height  of  90  feet. 

Adjoining  the  Common  is  the  Public 
Garden,  which  contains  20  acres  of  ground 
finely  laid  out,  and  open  at  all  times  to  the 
inspection  of  visitors.  The  principal  the- 
atres in  Boston  are  the  Academy  of  Music, 
Howard  Athenssnm,  and  Boston  Museum. 
The  stock  companies  at  all  these  houses  are 
very  good,  and  much  better  than  you  will 
find  in  most  of  the  London  theatres.  Bos- 
ton has  now  the  reputation  of  having  the 
finest  and  largest  organ  in  the  world,  beat- 
ing Hartom  and  Freyburg  by  '*  numerous 
pipes :"  it  was  set  up  in  the  Musical  Ball 
in  the  autumn  of  1868. 

The  principal  excursions  from  Boston 
are,  first,  to  Bunker  Bill  Monument,  which 
is  situated  in  Charlestown.  From  the  top 
of  the  monument  a  magnificent  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  may  be  had.  #  No- 
tice on  the  hill  a  stone  which  marks  the 
spot  where  Warren  fell.  The  monument 
is  built  of  Quincy  granite,  221  feet  high, 
and  80  net  square  at  the  base.    Inside  the 


shaft  is  a  hollow  cone,  in  which  is  a  spiral 
stone  stairway  of  225  steps,  up  which  you 
mount  to  the  summit.  The  monument 
was  dedicated  June  17,  1848,  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Tyler, 
Daniel  Webster,  and  the  whole  cabinet, 
were  present.  The  United  States  Navy 
Yard  is  in  the  vicinity,  and  should  be  vis- 
ited. An  excursion  should  be  made  to 
Harvard  College,  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery, 
Fresh  and  Spring  Ponds;  indeed,  all  the 
roads  diverging  from  Boston  are  most  en- 
chanting. The  principal  watering-places 
near  the  city  are  Nahant,  Chelsea  Beach, 
Philip's  Beach,  and  Nantasket  Beach. 

From  Boston  to  Neto  York,  via  FaU 
River  and  Newport.  In  one  and  a  half 
hours  by  rail  we  arrive  at  Fall  Biver, 
where  we  take  the  steamer  for  Newport, 
where  we  arrive  in  about  one  and  a  quar- 
ter hours.  Newport  is  to-day  the  most 
fashionable  of  all  the  American  watering- 
places,  and  few  in  Europe  are  its  superior. 
It  is  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  Rhode 
Island,  immediately  opposite  Narragansett 
Bay.  Its  hotels  are  large  and  numerous ; 
the  Ocean  House  is  considered  the  most 
fashionable,  and  is  beautifully  situated. 
The  Bellevue,  Atlantic,  and  Fittmore  are 
all  first-class.  A  short  distance  from  the 
Ocean  House  is  the  Cursaal,  or  Maison  de 
jeu  of  a  well-known  gentleman  of  means. 
To  the  liberality  of  such  as  he  nearly  all 
the  European  watering-places  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  variety  of  amusements  offered. 
What  would  Baden -Baden,  Wiesbaden, 
Homburg,  Ems,  and  hosts  of  others  be, 
were  it  not  for  their  Cursaals?  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of  money  is  lost 
in  those  houses ;  so  there  is  in  Wall  Street 
every  day,  where  two  thirds  of  our  capital- 
ists make  the  same  venture  the  pleasure- 
seeker  does  at  the  Cursaal  at  Baden  or  at 
Newport.  The  bank  and  the  broker  must 
make  their  profits. 

Newport  was  once  celebrated  as  a  com- 
mercial town,  and  ranked  next  to  Boston 
and  New  York  before  the  Revolution ;  but 
when  the  British  evacuated  it  they  de- 
stroyed some  five  hundred  buildings,  burn- 
ed up  the  wharves  and  light-house,  cut 
down  the  ornamental  trees,  which  reduced 
its  population  from  twelve  to  four  thou- 
sand. As  a  commercial  port  it  has  never 
recovered  from  the  blow ;  but  a  new  city 
has  arisen,  composed  of  splendid  hotels, 
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lovely  villas,  and  beautiful  residences, 
whose  occupants  do  not  come  to  make 
money,  but  to  spend  it.  The  bathing  on 
the  "  First"  beach  is  most  delightful,  and 
the  beach  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country. 
On  the  "  Second"  beach  notice  the  hang- 
ing rocks,  and  the  rocks  called  Purgatory. 

The  principal  drives  are  to  the  Glen  and 
Spouting  Cave,  A  steamer  leaves  Newport 
daily  for  Providence,  from  whenoe  a  steam- 
er leaves  daily  for  New  York ;  or  you  can 
take  the  Fall  River  line  of  steamers,  which 
leave  every  evening  for  New  York,  arriv- 
ing there  early  in  the  morning. 

We  shall  now  give  a  short  description 
of  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington,  which  will  finish  for  the  pres- 
ent our  routes  in  the  United  States. 

Philadelphia  is  reached  in  four  hours  by 
rail  through  Jersey  City,  Newark,  Prince- 
ton, Brunswick,  and  Burlington.  The 
u  Quaker  City,"  which  is  the  second  city 
in  the  Union  in  population  and  amount  of 
trade,  is  situated  on  a  level  tract  of  land 
between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Riv- 
ers, a  short  distance  above  their  junction. 
It  is  built  on  a  perfectly  regular  plan,  the 
streets  being  all  straight,  intersecting  at 
right  angles,  and  at  equal  distance  from 
one  another.  Philadelphia  is  a  very  hand- 
some city,  and  contains  a  large  number  of 
beautiful  buildings  and  public  institutions. 

The  Continental  is  the  principal  hotel, 
and  one  of  the  largest  and  best  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  its  proprietors 
are  partners  in  the  "  Fifth  Avenue,"  Tre- 
mont,  and  Revere  Houses.  It  is  situated 
at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 
and  contains  that  blessing  to  weary  trav- 
elers—-an  elevator.  The  house  is  built  and 
furnished  in  the  most  expensive  style, 
land,  building,  and  furnituro  costing  over 
one  million  of  dollars. 

Philadelphia  was  settled  in  1682  by  a 
colony  of  English  Quakers,  under  the  lead- 
erabipof  William  Penn,  who  bestowed  upon 
it  the  sobriquet  of  the  "  City  of  Brotherly 
Love."  Here  the  first  Congress  met,  and 
here  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed.  The  Constitution  of  the  Republic 
was  also  framed  here  eleven  years  later. 
During  the  Revolutionary  war  the  British 
took  possession  of  Philadelphia,  and  held 
it  for  nearly  ten  months.  The  principal 
objects  of  interest  to  visit  in  Philadel- 
phia are,  first,  the  State  Howe,  on  Chestnut 
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Street,  where  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  signed.   The  room  and  furnituro 
remain  just  the  same.    Visitors  should  as- 
cend to  the  cupola  of  the  building  to  get  a 
fine  view  of  the  city.    The  Custom  House, 
a  short  distance  lower  down,  is  built  of 
white  marble,  in  the  Doric  style  of  archi- 
tecture.    It  was  erected  originally  for  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  cost  half  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.    The  United  State*  Mint, 
on  Chestnut  Street,  is  well  worth  a  visit, 
to  witness  the  very  interesting  process  of 
coining.    Admittance  only  in  the  morn- 
ing.    The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  United 
States  Navy  Yard,  Alms-house,  Penmsml 
vania  Hospital,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Instxtm- 
Hons,  are  all  deserving  particular  notice. 
The  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of 
the  city  are  most  numerous ;  the  principal 
are  the  Franklin  Institute,  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  Philadelphia  Library,  Athenae- 
um, and  Historical  Society.     The  principal 
theatres  are  the  Academy  of  Music,  Arch 
Street   Theatre,  and   Walnut  Street  and 
Chestnut  Street  Theatres. 

The  chief  sights  to  be  seen  out  of  town  are 
the  Fairmount  Water-works,  which  should 
by  all  means  be  visited  (extending  your 
ride  up  the  beautiful  and  romantic  Wtsm> 
Mdcon  Creek),  Laurel  Hill,  and  WoodUmd 
Cemetery ;  also  the  Eastern  Penitentiary. 

Philadelphia  is  particularly  bleased  in 
beautiful  parks  or  "  squares,"  as  they  are 
called.  The  principal  are  Independence 
Square,  Washington,  Franklin,  Logan, 
Penn,  and  Rittenhonse.  They  are  all 
beautifully  laid  out,  and  kept  in  fine  order. 
West  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  Gray's  Ferry, 
is  a  splendid  artificial  lake,  flooded  from  the 
Schuylkill  River,  covering  a  space  of  six- 
ty-two acres,  litis  lake  is  converted  into 
a  skating-pond  during  the  winter,  for  which 
purpose  it  was  originally  intended.  Mag- 
nificent buildings  are  being  erected  on  its 
banks  for  die  use  of  the  skaters,  comprising 
ladies'  and  gentlemen's  dressing-rooms,  re- 
freshment-rooms, etc.  It  is  called  the 
Easttdck  Skating  Park.  The  whole  enter- 
prise was  originated  and  designed  by  B. 
O.  Lowrey,  Esq.,  one  of  Philadelphia's 
most  enterprising  citizens.  The  skating- 
ponds  .of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  Central 
Park  will  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by 
Philadelphia. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (one  of  the 
finest  in  the  country)  is  one  of  the  great 
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routes  to  the  West,  running  through  a 
most  delightful  country  as  far  west  as 
Pittsburg,  where  it  connects  with  numer- 
ous Northern  roads. 

The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Bal- 
timore is  97  miles,  passing  through  Wil- 
mington and  Havre  de  Grace.  Baltimore 
is  finely  situated  at  the  head  of  Patapsco 
River,  an  inlet  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
principal  hotels  are  Barnum\  Gilmore  and 
Eutav*  Hernia.  Baltimore  is  usually  call- 
ed the  "  City  of  Monuments."  Foremost 
among  them  in  point  of  interest  is  Wash- 
ington's Monument,  situated  in  Mount  Ver- 
non Place.  The  shaft  of  the  monument 
is  176  feet  high.  This  column,  which  is 
of  the  Boric  order,  stands  on  a  base  50 
feet  square  and  20  high.  The  whole  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country,  which  is  18  feet  high.  It 
cost  1)200,000. 

Battle  Monument  is  situated  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Calvert  and  Fayette  Streets.  It 
was  erected  in  memory  of  the  heroes  who 
fell  defending  the  city  in  1814. 

The  principal  public  buildings  of  Balti- 
more are  the  Exchange,  Custom-house,  Car*, 
roll  Hall,  and  Maryland  Institute.  The 
Cathedral  is  well  worth  a  visit;  it  is  situ- 
ated at  the  corner  of  Cathedral  and  Mul- 
berry Streets.  Next  to  the  magnificent 
organ  recently  set  up  in  Boston,  the  one 
here  is  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 
The  church  contains  several  good  paint* 
ings,  one  of  which  is  the  **  Descent  from 
the  Cross,"  and  was  presented  by  Louis 
XVL ;  and  one,  "  St.  Louis  burying  his 
dead  at  the  siege  of  Tunis,"  which  was 
presented  by  Charles  X.  of  France. 

The  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
of  Maryland  are  quite  numerous. 

A  drive  should  be  taken  to  Green  Mount 
Cemetery,  about  two  miles  from  the  city : 
it  is  decidedly  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country. 

Baltimore  has  now  a  park  almost  as 
large  as  the  Central  Park  of  New  York, 
and  twelve  times  the  extent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Common.  It  was  quite  lately  private 
property,  was  purchased  by  the  city,  and 
called  Druid  Hill  Park.  Its  trees  are  large 
and  magnificent,  equal  in  size  to  those  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

Baltimore  is  the  head-quarters  of  gen- 
tlemen, who  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  to  enjoy  the  delightful  sport  of  wild- 


fowl shooting;  not  is  there  a  spot  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  where  one  is  so  well  re- 
paid. The  far-famed  canvas-back  ducks 
here  alone  acquire  that  great  delicacy  of 
flavor,  from  feeding  on  the  wild  celery 
which  grows  upon  the  shores  of  the  bay. 

From  Baltimore  to  Washington,  time  one 
and  a  half  hours. 

Washington  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Potomac  River,  in  one  of  tho 
most  picturesque  positions  in  the  United 
States.  The  principal  hotel  is  WUlarxTs, 
which  is  the  largest,  most  fashionable,  and 
best  conducted  in  the  city.  Its  managers, 
Messrs.  Sykes,  Chadwick  &  Co.,  were  for- 
mer proprietors  of  the  "Girard"  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  all  travelers  know  was  for 
many  years  considered  one  of  the  best  ho- 
tels in  the  country.  Willard's  is  situated 
on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  the  immedi* 
ate  vicinity  of  the  White  House,  Treasury 
Department,  Patent  Office,  Smithsonian 
Institute,  and  other  public  buildings.  As 
the  house  is  generally  full,  travelers  had 
better  telegraph  for  rooms  the  day  before 
their  arrival. 

The  City  of  Washington,  the  capital  of 
the  nation,  was  first  laid  out  in  1792,  on  a 
scale  of  vast  proportions,  by  Washington, 
who  himself  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the 
Capitol.  The  original  building  has  been 
much  extended  by  the  addition  of  the  two 
wings,  making  it  more  than  twice  the  orig- 
inal size.  The  corner-stone  of  this  exten- 
sion was  laid  with  imposing  ceremonies  in 
1861  by  President  Fillmore.  They  are 
placed  at  a  distance  of  44  feet  from  the 
main  building,  but  connected  to  it  by  cor- 
ridors 66  feet  wide.  Each  wing  is  142  feet 
front  and  289  deep.  The  centre  building 
is  852  feet  long  and  121  deep,  with  a  por- 
tico 160  feet  wide.  The  entire  length  of 
the  building  is  761  feet,  and  324  deep.  Tho 
materials  of  which  the  wings  are  built  u 
white  marble,  quarried  in  Lee,  Massachu- 
setts ;  the  columns  are  of  Maryland  white 
marble.  Over  the  rotunda  in  the  centre 
building  is  a  magnificent  cast-iron  dome, 
on  the  apex  of  which  is  a  lantern  62  feet 
high  by  17  feet  in  diameter,  which  will  be 
crowned,  when  finished,  by  a  bronze  statuo 
of  Liberty  by  Crawford,  the  whole  rising 
to  a  height  of  800  feet  above  the  basement 
floor.  The  interior  of  the  rotunda  is  96 
feet  in  diameter,  and  228  high.  The  walls 
are  decorated  with  eight  splendid  paint- 
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ings:  four  of  them  are  by  Trumbull,  viz., 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Sur- 
render of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  the  Sur- 
render of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  and  the 
Resignation  of  Washington  as  Command- 
er-in-chief;  the  other  four,  the  Embarca- 
tion  of  the  Pilgrims,  by  Wier,  the  Land- 
ing of  Columbus,  by  Vanderlyn,  De  Soto's 
Discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  by  Powell 
(this  great  artist  has  now  nearly  finished 
probably  the  finest  historical  picture  in  the 
United  States,  Perry's  Victory  on  Lake 
Erie,  being  painted  for  the  State  of  Ohio: 
it  is  in  New  York ;  visit  his  studio  when 
there),  and  the  Baptism  of  Pocahontas,  by 
Chapman.  The  Senate  Chamber  and  Hall 
of  Representatives  are  situated  in  the  two 
wings.  The  Senate  Chamber  is  a  beautiful 
rectangular  hall  112  feet  long,  82  wide, 
and  80  high :  the  ceiling  is  of  cast-iron, 
with  richly-stained  glass  skylights.  The 
chamber  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery  capa- 
ble of  seating  1000  persons  comfortably. 
The  staircases  up  which  we  ascend  are  of 
highly-polished  marble,  lighted  by  beauti- 
ful stained-glass  skylights.  In  the  rear 
of  the  Vice-president's  chair  is  the  sena- 
tors' retiring-room,  the  President's  retir- 
ing-room, and  the  Vice-president's  retiring- 
room,  all  of  which  are  frescoed  and  highly 
ornamented,  and  should  by  all  means  be 
visited.  In  the  last-mentioned  there  is  a 
fine  portrait  of  Washington,  by  Rembrandt 
Peale. 

The  Hall  of  Representatives  is  situated 
in  the  southern  wing,  and  corresponds  ex- 
actly with  the  Senate  Chamber.  It  is  189 
feet  long,  93  wide,  and  30  high.  The  ceil- 
ing is  handsomely  paneled  with  glass  to 
light  the  hall :  on  each  panel  are  painted 
the  arms  of  the  different  states.  The 
speaker's  room,  and  the  different  commit- 
tee rooms  adjoining,  are  highly  ornament- 
ed. The  double  bronze  doors  at  the  main 
entrance  from  the  portico  were  designed 
by  our  talented  countryman,  Rogers,  of 
Rome,  and  cast  in  Munich :  they  are  high- 
ly ornamented  with  historical  bas-reliefs. 
On  the  wall  ascending  to  the  gallery  of 
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the  hall  is  Leutze's  great  fresco  painting 
of  "  Westward  the  Star  of  Empire  takes  its 
way." 

On  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  eastern  fa- 
cade is  Greenough's  colossal  marble  statue 
of  Washington :  it  rests  on  a  granite  base 
12  feet  high,  upon  which  is  inscribed, 
"  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

There  is  a  guard  day  and  night  in  the 
Capitol,  to  whom  strangers  may  apply  for 
any  information. 

The  White  House,  or  Preside*?*  Jfea- 
sion,  is  situated  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  one  and  a  half 
miles  west  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  built  of 
freestone  painted  white :  it  is  170  feet  front 
and  86  deep.  The  north  front  is  adorned 
with  a  portico,  with  four  columns  of  the 
Ionic  order.  The  garden  front  is  very 
beautiful:  the  lawn  slopes  down  to  the 
Potomac.  A  fine  conservatory  and  green- 
house are  connected  with  the  house.  In 
the  square  in  front  of  the  mansion  stands 
Clark  Mills's  celebrated  equestrian  statue 
of  General  Jackson.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  are  the  War,  Navy,  Treasury,  and 
State  Departments. 

The  Patent  Office  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting buildings  in  Washington.  In 
addition  to  the  thousand,  specimens  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  American  people,  there 
are  numerous  revolutionary  relics,  relics 
of  Washington,  Franklin,  etc. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  should  also  be 
visited ;  it  contains  a  magnificent  library 
and  museum  of  natural  history.  The  Na- 
tional Monument  to  Washington  is  directly 
west  of  the  Capitol ;  the  corner-stone  was 
laid  July  4th,  1848.  The  monument,  when 
finished,  will  be  600  feet  in  height  and  100 
square  at  the  base. 

The  United  States  Navy  Yard,  National 
Observatory  and  Cemetery^  as  well  as  the 
different  forts  surrounding  Washington, 
should  all  be  visited.  To  visit  the  fortifi- 
cations a  pass  from  the  commandant  will 
be  necessary. 


ITINERARY. 


Below  will  be  found  an  Itinerary  of  all  the  leading  points  on  the  Nile  between 
Cairo  and  the  Second  Cataract.  As  it  often  happens  that,  in  ascending  the  river,  the 
wind  will  die  away  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  some  important  spot,  stop  then  and 
examine  the  place.  Never  do  so  when  yon  have  a  favorable  wind.  Places  which  you 
can  then  be  visited  on  your  return. 

The  letters  R.  and  L.  represent  the  right  and  left  in  ascending  the  river. 


R.     Ghizeh 

R.     Abooser. 

R.     Daahoor 

R.     Sakkara 

K.     Rigga 

R.     Benisooef. 

L.     GabelETayr 

R.     Minleh 

!».     Beni  Hassan 

L.     Antlnoe 

L.     Ben 

L>     Tel  el  Amarna 

L.  Gabel  Aboofayda  . . 

I*.     HHarieb 

L.  Dayr  el  Bukkara. . . 

R.     If  anmJoot 

L.     Jfaabdeh 

R.      Qsioot 

Ii.  Gow  el  Kebeer .... 

Tj.  Shekh  Hereedee. . . . 

R.     Glrgeh 

R.     Abydiis 

R,     Dendera 


Pyramids. 

Pyramids. 

Pyramids. 

Pyramids. 

Pyramid. 

Town. 

Greek  Convent. 

Basan,  Grottoes. 

Grottoes. 

Ruins. 

Grotto. 

Tombs. 

Tombs. 

Tombs. 

Grotto. 

City. 

Crocodile  Pits. 

City  and  Tombs. 

Ruins. 

Grotto. 

City  Convent 

Ruins. 

Temple. 


L. 
L. 
R.&L. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
L. 


R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
R. 
L. 
I* 
R. 
L. 
L. 


Keneh Ruins. 

Koft Ruins. 

Thebes Temples,  Ruins,  etc. 

Esne Ruins. 

Kdfoo Temples. 

Silsilis Quarries. 

Assuan Ruins. 

Isl.  of  Elephantine.  Ruins. 

"     Phite Ruins. 

First  Cataract. 

Dabod Ruins. 

Tafa Ruins. 

Kalabshee Temple  and  Ruins. 


Dendoor 

GoTf 

Dakkch 

Korti 

Derr 

Ibrecm 

Aboo  Simbel. . 

Farayg 

WadeeHalfeh 


Temple. 

Temple. 

Temple. 

Roman  Ruin*. 

Roman  Kuiu*. 

Romnn  Kuitii*. 

Temples. 

Temples. 

Ruins. 

Second  Cataract 
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A  TABLE  OF  COINS, 

WITH  THE  COMPARATIVE  VALUE  IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATEBL 


Doll*.  1    Cta.    |   M" 


GoxKS  or  Great  Britain. 


Sovereign 

Half  Sovereign 

Crown 

Half  Crown 

Florin,  or  two  Shillings 

Half  Florin,  or  one  Shilling. . 

Sixpence. 

Fourpence  

One  Penny  (nearly) 


Cones  or  France. 

Napoleon  (double) ■ 

Napoleon . 

Half  Napoleon 

Quarter  Napoleon , 

Five  Franca 

One  Franc 

Iialf  Franc  (fifty  Centimes). , 

Twenty  Centimes 

Ten  Centimes  (two  Sons) 
Five  Centimes  (one  Son) 

Coins  or  Spain. 

Doubloon 

Half  Doubloon 

Quarter  Doubloon 

Isabelino 

Duro 

Medio  Duro 

Peseta 

Dos  Reals , 

Real 

DosCuartos 

Cuarto , 

Ochavo 


The  Coras  or  Switzerland 
are  the  same  as  France, 
viz.,  Franca  and  Centimes. 

French  Napoleon 

Five  Francs 

Two  Francs 

One  Franc 

Half  Franc 

Twenty  Centimes 

Ten  Centimes 


The  word  Helvetia  Is  on  the 
obverse. 

Come  of  the  German  States 
and  Holland. 

Doable  Frederick. . . . 

Frederick 

Ten  Guilders 

Five  Guilders 

One    Guilder    (20 

Holland) 

Double  Ducat ..... 

V  neat  (of  Bavaria) 

Crown  of  Baden 

Thaler  (of  Saxony) 

Thaler  (of  Prussia,  SO  silver) 

CitKchens) j 

Ten  Thaler*  (of  Bnmswick)  . 
Ten  Thalrrs  (of  Hanovrr)  . . . 


Stivers) 


4 
2 
1 


T 
8 
1 


IS 
8 
4 
5 


8 


8 

4 
4 
2 


4 
2 
1 
1 


8 
8 


88 

41 
20 
CO 
46 
28 
11 
7 
2 


70 

89 

02 

06 

96 

19 

9 

8 

1 


00 

20 

10 

5 

2 

1 


85 

95 

88 

19 

9 

3 

1 


88 

56 
28 
10 


70 


50 


50 
66 


50 
25 


50 
90 
95 

98 


50 


50 
90 
95 


50 


German  Com*— continued. 

Florin  (of  Bavaria  and  Ba- 
den), 60  Kreutzers 

Florin   (of    Austria),  100 
Kreutzers 

Five  Gulden  (of  Baden) . . . 

Rix  Dollar  (of  Austria) 

Five  Lira  (for  Venice) 

Two  Lira       da         

Lira  da      100  Centi 

Half  Lira       da 

Marc  (16  Hamburg  Shillings) 

The  very  numerous  small 
coins  of  the  German  States, 
whether  in  kreutzers,  silver 
groschens,  stivers,  or  shfl 
lings,  may  be  calculated  by 
noting  the  value  of  the  larger 
pieces. 

Coras  or  Italy. 

Twenty  Lira (Sardinia) 

Ten  Lira do. 

Five  Lira. do. 

One  Lira da 

Half  Lira. da 

Quarter  Lira da 

Sequin (Tuscany) 

Scudi,  or  ten  Pauls,      da 

Five  Pauls 

Two  Pauls 

Paul 

Half  Paul 

Cmxla 

Quattrino da 

Ten  Scudi (Rome) 

Scudi da 

Paul da 

Grosso da 

Bilioqnes da 

Half  Bftioques do. 

Oncia  of  6  Ducats. .  .(Naples) 
Oncia  of  3  Ducats...     da 
Piastra,  or  12  Carlina     da 
Duoata  or  10  Carlina.     da 

Half  Piastra da 

Carlino,  or  10  Grant,     da 
Half  Carlino,  or  5) 

Grani / 

Grano da 

Coinb  or  Russia. 

Imperial 

Five  Rubles 

Ruble. 

Ten  Zloty. 

Ten  Copecks 

Five  Copecks 

Coinb  or  Turkey  and  Egypt. 

Twenty  Piastres 

Piastre 

Five  Paras 

Belgium  coin  is  the  same  as 
France,  viz.,  Francs  and  Cen- 
times. 


iDolk. 


da 
da 
da 
da 
da 


da 


2 
1 


8 
1 


2 

1 


10 
1 


4 
9 


CM. 


40 


95 
32 
16 
8 
25 


85 

92 

96 

19 

9 

4 

89 

10 

55 

22 

11 

5 

1 


10 
5 
1 


50 
59 

50 
75 


50 
25 
25 


50 


50 


91 
45 
95    . 
81       50 

47      5a 

8    1  25 

4    !  12 
15 


4 

4 


80 
14 

8 

4 


This  tabic  is  for  the  n<e  of  traveler*,  not  mejafeante,  as  exchange  will  be  found  to  vary  consider- 
ably.   If  more  in  received  than  hero  expressetyjnu  are  the  gainer  by  exchange ;  if  not,  you  are  the 
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Abbotsford,  51. 

Abo,  006. 

Aboo-Simbel,  378. 

Abydos,  400. 

Abydua,  375. 

Adelsburg,  Grotto  at,  249. 

Agen,175. 

Aghadoe  (ruins),  58. 

Ain  Mousa,  379. 

Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  175;  Waters,  Hotel  do  Vffle, 
Charlemagne,  Relics,  176. 

Albany,  510. 

Albinum,  431. 

Alencon,  124. 

Alexandria,  Battle-field  of  Marengo,  886. 

Alexandria,  Hotels,  Donkeys,  364;  Pompey*s 
Pillar,  Cleopatra's  Needles,  Catacombs,  365; 
Baths  of  Cleopatra,  Pasha's  Palace,  366. 

Alicante,  556. 

Altorf,  439. 

Amboise,  128. 

Amboise  to  Chateau  Ch6nanceau,  128. 

Ambonnay  Wine  District,  164. 

Amiens,  62. 

Amsterdam,  199 ;  Hotels.  Royal  Palace,  Museum, 
200;  Theatres,  Ship-building,  Diamond-cut- 
ting, 201. 

Amsterdam  to  Broek,  201. 

Amsterdam  to  Oberhausen,  via  Utrecht,  Arn- 
heim,  and  Emmerich,  201. 

Amsterdam  to  Saardam,  201. 

Andetmatt,439. 

Angers,  129. 

Angouleme,  133. 

Antinoe,  375. 

Anton,  St.,  466. 

Antrim,  55. 

Antwerp,  191 ;  Hotels,  Cathedral,  Rnbens*s  Mas- 
terpieces, 192;  Rubens' s  House,  Zoological 
Gardens,  Churches,  193. 

Antwerp  to  Rotterdam,  193. 

Aos>ta,  429. 

Appuldercombe,  61. 

Aranjuez,532. 

Ardrotsan,  53. 

Arenaberg  Castle,  452. 

Aries,  Roman  Amphitheatre,  160. 

Arnheim,  202. 

Arsinoc  Canal,  379. 

Artenay,  Battle  of  the  Herrings,  127. 

Arth,445. 

Assouan,  378. 

A  then-,  Parthenon,  Acropolis,  415;  Areopacrus, 
T.iwor  of  the  Wlnda,  the  Pnyx,  Grecian  Dames, 
.\  Preventative  against  Sterility,  416. 

Atzwnng,  46"2. 

Augsburg,  Hotels,  the  Fugger  Family,  Baron 
Cotta,  476. 


Anssig,  232. 

Austria,  Area,  Population,  History,  229 ;  Money, 

Avignon,  159. 

Avignon  to  Vaucluse,  Petrarch's  Haunts,  160. 

A  vila,  532. 

Ayr,  Burns's  Monument,  58. 

B. 

Baalbec,  Temples,  Ruins,  406. 

Baden  (Austria)  Warm  Springs,  246. 

Baden-Baden,  Hotels,  Drinkhalle,  Conversa- 
tioushaus,  484;  Schloss,  Old  Schloes,  Excur- 
sions, 485. 

Bailen,  537. 

Ballaggio,  441. 

Balloch  (Castle),  52. 

Baltimore,  5S5. 

Bamberg,  481. 

Bandon,  58. 

Banias,  405. 

Bannockburn,  52. 

Barcelona,  558. 

Basle,  Swindling  Railroad,  461. 

Bath,  43. 

Battry,  5SL 

Bavaria,  464. 

Bayenx,  Buyeux  Tapestry,  122. 

Bayfield,  574. 

Bayonne,  origin  of  term  "  Bayonet,11 189. 

Beaune,  157. 

Beckenried,  437. 

Belfast,  56. 

Belfast  to  Dublin,  56. 

Belgium,  177. 

Bellinsona,  439. 

Beni-hassan,  874. 

Benisooef,  374. 

Bergamo,  272 ;  Churches,  Pal&Eza  Nuova,  273. 

Berlin,  Hotels,  Statue  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
21 1 ;  M  useum,  Streets,  Unter  den  Linden,  Man- 
ufactures, Carringcs,  213 ;  University,  Royal 
Library,  Royal  Palace,  Schlossbrucke,  Thea- 
tres, Coliseum,  Dram-drinking,  215. 

Berlin  to  Charlottenburg,  216. 

Berlin  to  Potsdam,  Palaces  of  Sans  Sonet,  Mar- 
ble, Babelsburg,  and  New,  216. 

Berlin  to  Hamburg,  217. 

Berlin  to  Wittenberg,  218. 

Berlin  to  Dresden,  219. 

Bernard,  St,  428. 

Kernay,  191. 

Berne,  446. 

Bethlehem,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  Con- 
vent*, Church  of  the  Nativity,  Milk  Grotto, 
PooIh  of  .Solomon,  Abraham's  Oak,  384. 

Be  van  o,  4 10. 

Heyrout,  407. 

Bexiers,  142. 
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Biarritz,  189. 

Blebrich,  488. 

Bingen,  490. 

Birkenhead,  59. 

Birmingham,  4d- 

Blarney  Castle,  59. 

Blarney  (Groves),  69. 

Blarney  Stone,  59. 

Blaye,187. 

Blois  Castle,  123. 

Blola  to  Castle  of  Cbarabord,  12a 

Blois  to  Chateau  de  Valency,  128. 

Blols  to  Chateau  of  Chamouni,  128. 

Bludenz,  657. 

Bologna,  282. 

Bonaparte,  Caroline,  78. 

Bonaparte,  Eliza,  76. 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  76. 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  76. 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  71. 

Bonaparte,  Louis,  76. 

Bonaparte,  Lucien,  76. 

Bonaparte,  Maria  Pauline,  70. 

Bonaparte,  Xapoleon.76. 

Bonaparte  Lines,  76, 77,  7ft. 

Bonn,  Hotels,  University,  Minuter,  498. 

Borcette,  176. 

Bordeaux,  Commerce,  138;  Barton  and  Goes- 
tier's  Wine-cellars,  Bordeaux  Wines,  135; 
Manufacture,  136. 

Borromean  Islands,  440. 

Boston,  5S2. 

Botzen,  461. 

Boulogne,  61. 

Bourges,  145. 

Bouzof  Wine  District,  104. 

Bowness,  48. 

Boyne  (Battle),  56. 

Bremen,  Commerce,  Wine-cellars,  Hotels,  Steam- 
ers leaving,  207. 

Bremerhaven,  207. 

Brescia.  Hotels,  Churches,  271 ;  Blblloteca  Qulr- 
iniani,  Brotello,  Palazzo  del  Loggia,  Museo 
Civico,  Campo  Santo,  Gates,  272. 

Brest,  Dock-yard,  La  Bagnes,  Hospital,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  Goulet,  125. 

Brian  Borolhme,59. 

Brlenz,  435. 

Brigenz,  456. 

Brighton,  43. 

Bristol,  43. 

Brittany,  123. 

Brizen,  462. 

Brock,  201. 

Brohl,  origin  of  Sarcophagus,  499. 

Broletto,272. 

Bruges,  Hotel,  Cathedral,  Hospital  of  St  John, 
190;  Hotel  de  Ville,  Mont  de  Piete,  Golden 
Fleece, 191. 

Bruno,  148. 

Brunnen,  437. 

Brunswick,  Duchy,  208. 

Brunswick,  209;  Cathedral,  Museum,  Monu- 
ments, 210. 

Brunswick  to  Magdeburg,  210. 

Brussels,  182;  Hotels,  Boulevards,  Maxraikln, 
Place  dei  Martyres,  Place  de  la  Monnaie,  182 ; 
Park,  Palace*,  Picture-gallery,  Rubens,  183, 
181,  185;  Correggio,  Cathedrals,  Churches, 
Convent,  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts,  186. 

Brussels  to  Waterloo,  1S7. 

Brussels  to  Palace  of  Lacken,  188. 

Brussels  to  Antwerp,  188. 
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Bryant's  River  Arve,  435. 

Buda,  Fortifications,  Battle*  Baths,  248. 

Burgos,  520. 

Burgundy  Wines,  148. 

Burton-upon-Trent,  46. 

Byron's  Residence,  46, 449,  45L 

By  town,  576. 

C. 

Cadenabbta,  441 

Cadiz,  Hotels,  Girt  of  Cadiz,  546 ;  La  Ki 
soo,  547. 

Caen,  121. 

Caen  to  Falaiae  Castle,  12L 

Caen  to  Havre,  122. 

Callander,  62. 

Calton  Hill,  51. 

Cambrai,  174. 

Cambridge,  61. 

Cairo,  Hotels,  Amusements,  Citadel,  866 ;'  Mas- 
sacre of  the  Mamelukes,  367 ;  Mosques,  SOS ; 
Palaces,  Festivals,  369. 

Cairo,  Old.  371. 

Capernaum,  404. 

Capri,  344. 

Carcassonne,  141. 

Cariftbrooke,  61. 

Carlisle,  43. 

Carlotte  Villa,  441. 

Carlsbad,  233 :  Hotels,  Baths,  Government  Reg. 
ulatlous,  234. 

Carlsruhe,  484. 

Carttija  de  Miraflores,521. 

Cashel,  58. 

Cassel,  228 ;  Hotel*,  Museum,  Palace  of  Katteo- 
burg,  Augarten,  229. 

Cassel  to  the  Palace  of  WUhelmahohe,  tpfeodU 
Cascade,  228. 

Cassel  to  Frankfort,  928. 

Catania,  350. 

Catsklll  Mountains,  570. 

Centre  Harbor,  531. 

Cervera,  546. 

Cervctri,  310. 

Cette,  142. 

Chabos  (Louis  Philippe),  442. 

Chalons-sur-Marne,  174. 

Chalons-sur-Saone,  157. 

Chamberry,  416. 

Chambertln  Wine,  149. 

Chamouni,  425. 

Champagne  Wines,  162. 

Chainptoce',  Blue-beard,  ISO. 

Chapeau  (Le),  420. 

Chapiu,  430. 

Charentan,  Battle  of  La  Hogue,  192. 

Charlerol,  174. 

Charlottenburg,  210. 

Chartres,  124. 

Chassagne,  141. 

Chateau  Margaux,  137. 

Chateauroux,  144. 

Chateau  Thierry,  102. 

Chatellerault,  131. 

Chatsworth,  40. 

Chaudlere  (Falls  of),  578. 

Cheops,  362. 

Cherbnrg,  122. 

Chester,  59. 

Chiavenna.  441. 

Chicago,  573. 

Chlllon  (Castle),  450. 

Christiania,  509. 
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CM,  SOT. 

Cincinnati,  675*. 

Cioray,  123. 

UUa  Vecchia  (Malta),  809. 

CiviUVecchi&,  310. 

Clarens,440. 

Clare*  Wines,  185. 

Clermont  Ferrand,  Peter  the  Hermit,  147. 

Clifton,  43. 

Clot  de  Vougeot  Wine,  15a 

Cloyne,  Rostellan  Castle,  59. 

Closes,  425. 

Coblentz,  Hotels,  St.  Castor,  Monument  erected 
by  Napoleon  I.,  Seltzer  Water,  General  Mar- 
ceau,  Monument,  491. 

Cognac,  Manufacture  of  Cognac,  183. 

Coire,442. 

ColdeBalme,427. 

Cold  Spring,  560. 

Coleraine,55. 

Col  Ices  441. 

Cologne,  Hotel*,  Cathedral,  Churches,  St.  Ursu- 
la, Rubene's  House,  Maria  der  Medici,  494 

Cologne  to  Paris,  494. 

Como  and  Lake,  Duomo,  279, 451. 

Comptogne,  173. 

Constance,  459. 

Constance,  Lake,  452. 

Constantinople,  Hotels,  Seraglio,  Sublime  Porte, 
Mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  409;  Mosque  of  Sulei- 
man the  Magnificent,  Mosque  or  Sultan  Ach- 
roed,  Mohammed  II.,  Hippodrome,  Bazars, 
Cemeteries,  Boats,  Fares,  Festivals,  Steamers, 
410, 412. 

Constantinople  to  Odessa  and  the  Crimea,  412. 

Constantinople  to  Genoa,  4124. 

Coutamines,  430. 

Copenhagen,  Hotels,  Palace*,  Library,  Notre 
Dame,  Thonraldsen,  Museum,  510;  Rosenberg 
Castle,  Christian  IV.,  Royal  Museum,  Chris- 
tiansborg,  Theatres,  Tlvoll  Gardens,  511. 

Copper  Harbor,  574. 

Cordova,  Cathedral,  587. 

Cork,  Hotels,  Excursions,  Groves  of  Blarney, 
Blarney  Stone,  58 ;  Queenstown,  59. 

Corneto,  310. 

C6te  d'Or,  106. 

Courmayenr,  429. 

Cumttre  Wine  District,  164. 

D. 

Damascus,  Hotels,  405;  Mosques,  Abana  and 
Pharpbar  Rivers,  Castle,  Mohammed,  St  Paul 
406. 

Danastauf,  479. 

Dardanelles,  409. 

Dead  Sea,  499.  ._--.- 

Delft,  old  Church,  Prinaaenhof,  197. 

Delta,  863. 

Dendera,  876. 

Denmark,  496. 

Derby,  46. 

Derr,  378. 

Desert,  379. 

Detroit,  572. 

Devil's  Bridge,  489. 

Dijon,  14S ;  Burgundy  Wines,  143, 156. 

Diplomatic  Agents,  xviiL 

Donauworth,  479. 

Doncaster,  60. 

Dornblrn,  456. 

Doune,  59. 

Drachenfels,  Byron,  412. 


Dresden,  Hotels,  Valet  de  place,  Schlosa,  Green 
Vaults,  the  immense  Wealth  they  contain, 
219;  Picture-gallery,  the  Madonna  de  San 
Siato  by  Raphael,  Correggio*s  Pictures,  220 ; 
the  Zwinger,  Military  Museum,  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  the  Grand  Opera-house, 
Frauenkirche,  Japanese  Palace,  Cafee,  Coin- 
ages, and  Statues,  221. 

Dresden  to  Leipzig,  223. 

Dresden  to  Prague,  228. 

Drogheda,  56. 

Dryburg  (Abbey),  51. 

Dublin,  Hotels,  57;  Castle,  Cathedral,  Parks.  Bo- 
tanical and  Zoological  Gardens,  Excursions, 
Hill  of  Houth,  Brian  Boroihme,  53. 

Dublin  to  Cork,  58. 

Dublin  to  Galway,  5S. 

Dublin  to  London,  59. 

Duke  of  Devonshire,  47. 

Dumbarton  (Castle),  52. 

Dumfries,  54. 

Dunluce  (Castle),  55. 

E. 

E*Dayr,  375. 

Edinburgh,  Hotels,  Castle,  43;  Holyrood,  51; 
Arthur's  Seat,  Monument  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
40 ;  Burns1  s  Monument,  National  Gallery,  Uni- 
versity, 59;  Excursions,  Roslin  Castle,  Abbey 
of  Dumfermline,  Dryburg  Abbey,  Melrose  Ab- 
bey, 61. 

Eglintoun  (Castle),  Hotspur,  63. 

Egypt,  361 ;  History,  Money,  etc,  863, 364. 

Ehrenbreitstein,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Rhine,  476. 

Einsledeln,  444. 

Eisenach,  Luther,  Wartburg  Castle.  Luther's  in- 
terview with  Satan,  St.  Elizabeth  of  Thurin- 
gia,227. 

Eisenach  to  Caesel,?27. 

Elephantine,  378. 

Elisha  (Fountain  of),  40L 

Elsinore,  Hamlet,  510. 

Emmerich,  202. 

Ems,  Watering-place,  Hotels,  etc.,  491. 

Enniskerry,  58. 

Epernay,  162;  Champagne  Wines,  162-171;  M. 
Moft's  Cellars,  164. 

Erfurt,  226. 

Escurial  (Royal  Residence),  581. 

E*ne,877. 

Esprajlley,  148. 

Etampes,  126. 

Eton,  42. 

Evreux,  120. 

F. 

FaToum  Valley,  862. 

Falalse  Castle,  122. 

Farayg,  870. 

Feldkirk,  456. 

Flesole.  306. 

Fishkill,569.  _^a 

Florence,  Hotels,  Arno,  Bridges,  Duomo,  Cam- 
panile, 295;  Statues,  Battisterio  di  San  Gio- 
vanni, Church  of  Santa  Croce,  Piazza  of  Santa 
Croce,  La  Santlsslma  Annunziata,  29C;  Ce- 
pella  di  San  Luce,  Piazza  della  Annunziata, 
Statue  of  Ferdinand,  Foundling  Hospital,  Con- 
vent of  Carmine,  Church  of  San  Lorenzo,  297 ; 
Sagrestla  Vecchia,  Sagrestia  Nnovo,  Lauren- 
tian  Library,  Church  of  San  Marco,  Santa 
Maria  Novella,  298;  Piazza  del  Gran'  Dues, 
Stanzo  of  David,  Michael  Angelo,  Savonarola, 
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Palazzo  Buonarottl,  Palazzo  Rfcardo,  Blbllo- 
teca  Kiccardi.  UftUl  Gallery,  299;  Tribune, 
Gems  of  Antiquity,  Etruscan  Museum,  Hall 
of  Baroccio,  Hall  of  Nlobe,  Plttl  Palace,  901 ; 
Hall  of  Venus,  Hall  of  Apollo,  Hall  of  Mare, 
Hall  of  Jupiter,  Hall  of  Saturn,  Hall  of  Iliad, 
SOS ;  Private  Library,  Boboli  Gardens,  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts,  Theatres,  Moseo  di  Storia 
Naturale  and  Specola,  Tribuna  Galileo,  Pic- 
ture-galleries, Hiram  Powers,  SOS  ;  Caserne, 
Prince  Demidoff,  304 ;  Artists,  etc..  306;  Caa- 
tello  Brunelleschi,  Poggio  Imperiale,  Fiesoto, 
806. 

Florence  to  Lucca,  808. 

Fliielen,  483. 

Folkstone,  61. 

Fontalnebleau,  114. 

Fort  Washington,  66a 

Fountain  of  Moses,  881. 

France,  63. 

Franconia  Mountains,  6S0. 

Frankfort,  Hotels,  Charlemagne's  Palace,  Ju- 
dengasse  Cathedral,  Town  Hall,  4S6 ;  Mu- 
seum, Monument,  48T. 

Frankfort  to  Wiesbaden,  48T. 

Frey  burgh,  449. 

Friedberg,228. 

Frutigen,482. 

G. 

Galilee  (Sea  of),  404. 

Gamla  L'psala,  509. 

Garonne,  Wines,  186. 

Geneva,  Chamouni,  484. 

Genera,  Hotels,  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Pierre, 
John  Calvin,  Jardin  Anglais,  Mont  Blanc,  422. 

Genera  to  Cologne,  421. 

Cenoa,  Hotels,  History,  290;  Harbor,  People, 
Christopher  Columbus,  Monument,  Discovery 
of  Cuba,  Churches,  Cathedral  of  San  Lorenzo, 
291 ;  Relic*,  L'Annuncmta,  St  Ambrogio  di 
Gesu,  Santa  Maria  di  Carignano,  St  Stophano 
della  Porto,  San  Matteo,  San  Slro,  Palaces, 
Palazzo  Brignole,  Palazzo  Pallavicini,  Palas- 
so  Dorio  Torsi,  292 ;  Palazzo  Balbi,  Palazzo 
Reale,  Palazzo  Dorla,  Palazzo  delta  Univer- 
sity, Palazzo  Ducale,  Bank  of  St.  George,  Pub- 
lic Institutions,  Academics  Ligustlca  delle 
Bella  Arti,  Theatres,  Manufactures,  Cafes,  Sil- 
ver Filigree-work,  Railways,  Steamers,  Dili- 
gences, 293 ;  Villa  Pallavicini,  294. 

Genoa  to  Spezzia  and  Nice,  248. 

Germany,  Political  Divisions,  Area,  Population, 
Inhabitants,  204;  Germanic  Confederation, 
206;  German  Custom  Leagues,  Passports,  206. 

Gersau,  487. 

Gervais,St,426. 

Ghent,  188 ;  Hotels.  Squares,  Palace  of  the  Uni- 
versity, Cathedral  of  St  Bavon,  Belfry  Tower, 
Grand  Beguinage,  Treaty,  189. 

Ghent  to  Bourges,  190. 

Giants1  Causeway,  66. 

Gibbon's  House,  460. 

Gibraltar,  649. 

Gtasbaeh  Falls,  484. 

Girgeh,  876. 

Glarus,  442. 

Glasgow,  Hotels,  Commerce,  Envntons,  Bofth- 
weU  Castle,  Hamilton  Palace,  Lanark,  Falls 
of  the  Clyde,  62. 

Glasgow  to  Londonderry  (Ireland),  63. 

Glenn's  Falls,  679. 

Goldau,446. 
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Gornam,680. 

Gotha,  beautiful  Situation,  Palace  of 
stein,   Kunstkammer,  Almanach  da   Gotha, 
226;  Gotha  Sausages,  227. 

Gottenburg,  609. 

Gottlieben  Castle,  464. 

Granada,  Hotels,  652;  Site,  Alhambra,  Cathe- 
dral, Carthusian  Convent,  Sierra  Nevada,  Ben- 
saken,653. 

Grata,  249. 

Great  BriUin  and  Ireland,  26. 

Greece,  413;  Population,  Money,  414. 

Grlmsel  Pass,  484. 

Grindelwald,484. 

H. 

Haarlem,  Tulip  mania,  St  Bavon,  the  gnat  Or- 
gan, Picture-gallery,  Engines,  199. 

Hague  to  Amsterdam  via  Leyden,  198. 

Hague  to  Scheveningen,  198. 

Hague,  the,  National  Museum,  Paul  Potter's 
Young  Bull,  197 ;  King's  Palace,  Palace  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  T  Hnls  in  *t  Bosch,  196. 

Hamburg,  Money,  Hotels,  Fire,  Exchange, 
Churches,  217. 

Hamburg  to  Lubeck,  213. 

Hamilton,  676. 

Hammerstein,  492. 

Hampton  (Court),  48. 

Hanover,  208. 

Hanover,  Kingdom  of,  207. 

Hanover  to  Brunswick,  208. 

Harfleur,  64. 

Hastings,  48. 

Hatto  (Bishop),  489. 

Haute  Coombe,  417. 

Haut-Msrne  Wine  District,  171. 

Hautvilliere  Wine  District,  164. 

Havre,  Hotels,  68. 

Havre  to  Rouen,  64. 

Hebron,  Tombs  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
389. 

Heidelberg,  Hotels,  Castle,  Heidelberg  Tun, 
Churches,  St  Petorv  Holy  Ghost,  486. 

Heidelberg  to  Frankfort,  4S6. 

Heidelberg  to  Wolfs  Brunnen,  486. 

Heilzing,  246. 

Heliopolis,  370. 

HelfiingforB,  606. 

Herculaneum,  388. 

Hermitage  Wine,  169. 

Hittledorf,246. 

Hockheiroer  (Wine),  480. 

Hock  (Wine),  Prince  Metternich,486. 

Hoenschwangan,  477. 

Holland,  194. 

Homburg,  488. 

Howard  (Cas^re),  68. 

Hudson,  670. 

Hudson  River,  667. 

Huntingdon,  60. 

Hyde  Park,  669. 


Ibreem,  878. 

He  de  la  Conference,  619. 

Imst,  467; 

Inniskillen,  66. 

Innspruck,  468. 

Interlachen,  482. 

Interlachen   to   Lucerne,  via  Lauterbrunneo, 

Meyringen,  Grimsel  Pass,  and  Hospentht), 

419. 
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Introduction,  ix. 
Iuveragias,  468w 
Inverary,  52. 
Ireland,  54. 
Iran,  504. 
Irvington,  508. 
Isle  of  Wight,  61. 
Iale*  of  Greece,  412|. 
Isola  Bella,  440. 
Italy,  860. 


J. 


Jaffa,  Ancient  Port,  Simon  the  Tanner,  Siege 
Napoleon,  386. 

Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  887. 

Jardin(Tbe),4U. 

Jenin,403. 

Jerez,  Gonzales,  Dubose  &  Co.,  545. 

Jerez  (Wines),  544. 

Jericho,  Fountain  of  Elisha,  Zaccheus's  House, 
40L 

Jerusalem,  387 ;  Opinion  of  Sir  Frederick  Hen- 
niker,  Stanleys  first  Sight,  889;  Modern 
Houses,  Colonel  James  Williams  of  Tennes- 
see, Mosque  of  Omar,  Difficulty  of  obtaining 
Admittance,  Solomon's  Temple,  Mount  Moriah, 
Es-Sukhrah,  SOS ;  Holy  of  Holies,  Angel  Ga- 
briel and  Mohammed,  Population,  Mosque  of 
El-  Aksa,  Orange  Fountain,  Hotel,  Holy  Places, 
893 ;  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Minaret 
of  Omar,  395;  Holy  Sepulchre,  Centre  of  the 
Earth,  CoBnaculum,  Hill  of  Zion,  Last  Supper, 
396:  Arminian  Convent,  Jews'  Waillng-place, 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  Fountain  of  the  Vir- 
gin, The  Virgin  Mary  accused,  Pool  of  Slloam, 
Tomb  and  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  Garden  of 
Gethsemane,  Backsheesh,  Mount  of  Olive*, 
896 ;  Bethany,  Tombs,  Absalom's  Tomb,  Pool 
of  Bethesda,  Via  Dolorosa,  Church  of  the  Flag- 
ellation, 398;  Certificate  to  the  author  from 
the  Grand  Patriarch,  401. 

Jerusalem  to  Beyrout,  402. 

Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  897. 

Jerusalem  to  the  Dead  Sea,  899. 

JeumODt  Station,  174. 

Johannlsberger  (Wine),  General  Hoche,  Prince 
of  Orange,  General  Kellermann,  489. 

Johnsered,  510. 

Jordan  (River),  400. 

K. 

Kalenberg,  247. 

Kandersteg,  482. 

Karnak,376, 

Keneh,  876. 

Kemlworth  (Castle),  45. 

Kenmare,58. 

Keswick,  48. 

Kevin  (Cattle),  5a 

Kbw  (Gardens),  38. 

Kitdan,58. 

Killarney,58. 

KUlarney  (Lakes),  58. 

Kingston,  57. 

Kingston  (Canada),  576. 

Kissingen  Springs,  481. 

Klansen,  462. 

Klosterneuberg,  Monastery,  Miraculous  Veil,  a 

long  Trout,  247. 
Koft,  876. 
Koorneh,877. 
Kus*nacht,446. 


La  Bastide,  183. 

Lacken  (Palace),  18a 

Lahnstein,  490. 

Lake  Agnano,344 

Lake  Avernus,  844. 

Lake  Como,  279. 

Lake  Constance,  458. 

Lake  Garda,  270. 

Lake  George,  578. 

Lake  Leman,  449. 

Lake  Lungern,  435. 

Lake  Maggiore,  440. 

Lake  Tiberias,  404. 

Lake  Windermere,  48. 

Lancaster,  47. 

Landeck,  457. 

La  Rochelle,  132. 

Lausanne,  449. 

Lauterbrunnen,  488. 

Laybaoh,  249. 

Leamington,  45. 

Lebanon  Springs,  570. 

Leeds,  47. 

Leghorn,  309. 

Leipzig,  Hotels,  Visitors  at  the  Fairs,  The  Book 
Trade,  Immense  Transactions,  University,  Dr. 
Faustus,  Goethe,  Battle  Monuments,  224; 
Manufactures,  225. 

Leipzig  to  Baron  Speck's,  225. 

Leipzig  to  Weimar,  225. 

Lelth,50. 

Leman  (Lake),  449. 

Le  Mans,  124. 

Leopoldsberg,  247. 

LePuy,147. 

Leuk,  441. 

Leukerbad,  441. 

Le  Val,  124 

Leyden,  198. 

Liege,  174. 

Liege  to  Spa,  175. 

Limoges,  144. 

Lindau,  453. 

Linth  Canal,  442. 

Linz,  492. 

Lipari  Islands,  849. 

Lisbon,  547. 

Lisieux,  121. 

Liternum,  834. 

Liverpool,  25;  Hotels,  Docks,  Public  Buildings, 
etc.,  26. 

Loch  Katrine,  Rob  Boy,  58. 

Loch  Lomond,  52. 

il  Locusts,  the,"  570. 

London,  26 ;  Hotels,  Parks,  27,  28 ;  Exhibition 
Building,  Squares,  Statues,  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, 29 ;  Houses  of  Parliament,  31 ;  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  32 ;  Tower,  83 ;  Museum,  34 ;  Pal- 
aces, East  India  Museum,  Picture-galleries, 
University,  85;  Bank,  Post-office,  Clubs, 
Churches,  Houses  of  the  Nobility,  86;  Places 
of  Amusement,  Cemeteries,  Newgate,  Zoolog- 
ical Gardens,  87;  Cremorne,  Kew,  Botanic 
Gardens,  Derby  and  Ascot  Races,  Cerent  Gar- 
den Market,  Carriage  -  hire,  38;  Omnibuses, 
Bradshaw's  Guides,  W.  I.  Adams,  Telescopes, 
H.  Gould  &  Ca's  Bazars,  Tailoring  Establish- 
ments, H.  L.  Marshall  &  Co.,  Excursions,  Syd- 
enham, 39. 

London  to  Edinburgh,  Route  No.  27, 44 

London  to  Paris,  61. 
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Londonderry,  Siege,  etc,  54, 
Lough  Neagh,  56. 
Lowertz  Lake,  44ft. 
Lubeck,  217. 

Lucca,  Hotel*,  Baths,  806. 
Lucerne,  436. 
Ludwigslust,  217. 
Lugano,  440. 
Luino,  440. 
Luneville,  173. 
Lungern,  435. 
Luelgnan,  138. 
Luxor,  376. 

Lyons.  Notre  Dame  de  Fourviere,  Hotel  de  Vllle, 
157. 

H. 

Mackinac,  578. 

Macon,  157. 

Madrid,  523;  Manners  and  Customs,  584;  Ho- 
tels, Puerto  del  SoL  Prado,  Royal  Palace,  525 ; 
Annerla  and  Naval  Museum,  586 ;  National 
Library,  Museo,  527 ;  Theatres,  Churches, 
Gardens,  530. 

Madrid  to  Toledo,  533. 

Magadino,  440. 

Magdeburg,  210. 

Magdeburg  to  Berlin,  211. 

Mahopac  (Lake),  569. 

Mallly  Wine  District,  164. 

Malntenon,  123. 

Malaga  to  Granada,  551. 

Malaga,  Wines,  Cathedral,  55L 

Mallow,  58. 

Malmaison,  116. 

Mais,  461. 

Malta,  History,  351, 352, 853, 351  SeeValetta, 
355. 

Mammoth  Cave,  575. 

Manchester,  50. 

Manfaloot,  375. 

Mantua,  Fortifications,  Palazzo  Imperiale, 
Churches,  Museo  Antiquario,  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Piazzo  del  T  Lyceum,  Botanical  Gar- 
den, Ponto  de  San  Giorgio,  269. 

Marcotis,  321. 

Marengo,  Battle-field,  885. 

Marienbad,  233. 

Marien-Lyat,  510. 

Marne,  Champagne  District,  168. 

Mar  Saba  Convent,  499. 

Marseilles,  160. 

Marseilles  to  Alexandria,  160f . 

Marseilles  to  Constantinople,  1601. 

Marseilles  to  Italy,  160}. 

Marseilles  to  Spain,  160 J. 

Marseilles  to  Toulon,  160}. 

Marston  Moor,  52. 

Martigny,  430. 

Martinsward.460. 

Matlock,  46. 

Matterhorn,  43L 

Mauch]ine758. 

Mayence,  487. 

MHJarthvB,69. 

Meaux,  275. 

Mechlin,  188. 

Mechlin  to  Ostend  via  Ghent  and  Bruges,  Route 
No.  18, 188. 

Medinet  Habou,  870. 

Medoc  Wines,  135. 

Melnrad,  St,  444. 
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Melrose  (Abbey),  5L 

Melun,  116. 

Memnonlum,  876. 

Memphis,  373. 

Menai  Straits,  Tabular  Bridge,  54. 

Mennagio,  441. 

Meran,46l. 

Mer  de  Glace,  415. 

Mestina,  Hotels,  the  Virgin  Mary's  Autograph 
Letter,  Cathedral,  Churches,  Viceroy**  Palace, 
Theatres,  Mount  Etna,  349. 

Meyringen,  434. 

Meyringen  to  Lucerne,  485. 

Milan,  Hotels,  Duomo,  Tombs  and  Monument*, 
Dell*  Albero,  Church  of  St.  Ambrosia,  St.  Ew- 
torzio,  Santa  Maria  delta  Grazia,  873 ;  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  his  •«  Last  Supper,"  San  Ytttare 
al  Corpo,  Palazzo  del  Corte, 874:  Brera,  Ob- 
servatory, Pinacoteca,  Library,  875;  Museem, 
Teatro  della  Scala  Ospedale  Grande,  Private 
Palaces,  Manufactures,  876. 

Milan  to  Lako  Como,  879. 

Milwaukee,  573. 

Minden,  206. 

Minden  to  Bremen,  806. 

Minden  to  Hanover,  806. 

Minteh,  374. 

Miseno,  846. 

Modena,281. 

Modling,  246. 

Mokattein,  871. 

Montauban,  189. 

Mont  Blanc  (Tour  of),  434. 

Mont  Blanc  427. 

Montferrand,  136. 

Montniorenci  (Falls  of),  578. 

Montpellier,  143. 

Montreal,  576. 

Mont  Rosa,  431. 

Montserrat,  Legend  of  Count  WBflted,  500. 

Morat  (Battle-field),  448. 

Morocco,  550. 

Moscow,  Hotels,  Kremlin,  502 ;  Spaes  Yorota, 
St.  Nicholas  Gate,  Terema,  Bolshol  Devoretz, 
GranoviUya  Palata,  LitUe  Palace,  Cathedral, 
508 ;  House  of  the  Holy  Synod,  Archangel  Mi- 
chael, Annunciation,  Treasury,  Arsenal,  Ivan 
Veliki,  504 ;  largest  Bell  in  the  World,  6*.  Ba- 
sil, Foundling  Hospital,  Theatres,  Unirenlty, 
Peterskoi,  Tea  Gardens,  Empress*  s  Villa,  Mar> 
ket-place,605. 

MouUns,  147. 

Mount  Etna,  850. 

Mount  Sinai,  879. 

Muckross  Abbey  and  Lake,  58. 

Munich,  Hotels,  New  Konlgsbau,  the  King  and 
Queen's  Private  Apartments,  FrrtaalhanUI; 
The  Pinacothek,  New  Plnacothek,  Glyptothek, 
471;  Propylaen,WimmerCoUectsost,472;  Hoy* 
al  Brewery,  Public  Library,  Joseph  Albert* 
Photographs,  478 ;  Monuments,  474 ;  Chorea- 
es,  Thorwaldsen,  Monument  to  Eocene 
harnais,475;  Environs, to  Ulm, 476. 

Murillo,538. 

Mytilene.409. 

N. 

Nablou8,4«8, 

Namur,  174. 

Nancy,  172. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  Republican  Msrrlagsa,  Castfe, 

130. 
Naples,  Hotels,  839 ;  History,  Fortification*,  2£; 
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Churches,  Oattedrale  Doomo,  BertHee  of  Santa 
Restitute,  CapeUa  del  Tesoro,  the  Llqaefrctioo, 
884;  Christmas,  Cemeteries,  Palaces,  Mumo 
Borbonico,  385 ;  Vesuvius,  839 ;  Grotto  dl  Pox* 
snolt,  Tomb  of  Virgil,  Excursions,  Capri,  Grot- 
to Assurra,  Green  Grotto,  FsBstum,  Salerno, 
HerenlaiMDiD,  Pompeii,  840 ;  Lake  Avernus, 
8ibyI*B  Cave,  Baths  of  Nero,  Bay  of  Bate,  Tomb 
of  Agripplne,  Liternum,  Lake  Agnano,  Grotto 
del  Cane,  844. 

Naples  to  Cairo,  845. 

Naples  to  Palermo,  345. 

Napoleon  III.,  Louis,  78. 

Narbonne,  141. 

Narbonne  to  Nimes,  Route  No,  7,  141. 

Nauders,  441. 

Nazareth,  Latin  Convent,  House  of  Joseph  and 
Mary,  Chnroh  of  the  Annunciation,  Joseph's 
Workshop,  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  408. 

Neagh  (Lough),  85. 

Netherlands,  194. 

Netley  Abbey,  61. 

NeuehateL  451. 

Nenflly,  180. 

Neuwied,498. 

Nevers,  146. 

Newark,  60. 

Newburg,  589* 

Newport,  638. 

Newstead  Abbey,  40. 

New  York,  Theatres,  etc,  565. 

Niagara  Falls,  671. 

Nice,  161. 

Nile,  the  Ascent  of,  873. 

Nilometer,  871. 

Nimea,  148. 

Ntart,  188. 

Norway,  516. 

Novara,884. 

Novara  to  Alexandria,  885. 

Norara  to  Turin,  285. 

Noyent-le-Rotrou,  124. 

Noyoo,  174. 

Mutt,  156. 

Nuremberg,  478. 

O. 

Oberhausen  to  Mlndan,  80S. 

Oekenfels,491. 

Old  Cairo,  Mosque  of  Omar,  871. 

OImuts,849. 

Ontonagon,  574. 

Oporto,  548. 

Orleans,  Joan  of  Are,  Maid  of  Orleans,  187. 

Osloot,S75. 

Ouchy,450. 

Oxford,  44. 

P. 

Palisades,  668. 

Padua,  Hotels,  Doomo,  Church  of  8an  Gfastina, 
Church  of  Bant*  Antonio,  Tombs,  Arena,  Uni- 
versity, Pahutso  della  Munklpalita,  Blhttoteca 
CepitoUre,  Botanical  Gardens,  Observatory, 
Prato  delle  VaUe,  Palaaao  Pappafrva,  Scuela 
di  8ant*  Antonia,  268. 

ftostum,888. 

PalsleyVn. 

Palermo,  Hotels,  MarinL  PuhUe  Garden,  Botan- 
ical Garden,  Houses,  etc,  846;  Cathedral, 
Churches,  Royal  Palace,  CapaUa  Palatine, 
Ztsa  Patacev  Catacombs,  Paiasaa  Vereelle, 
847 ;  Monte  Peregrin©,  81  Rosalie,  Monreale, 
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Palermo  to  Messina,  849. 

Palestine,  864;  Authorities  as  reference.  Cru- 
sades, 885 :  Money,  MiU  of  Mellahah,  886. 

Pamboeuf,  128. 

Pamplona,  563. 

Paris,  66 ;  Hotels,  Hotel  de  Lonvre,  HAtel  de  la 
Felx,Galignanrs  Messenger,  Cafes, 66;  Apart- 
ments, 68 ;  Carriages  and  Omnibuses,  69;  Peo- 
ple and  History,  70;  Louis  Napoleon,  Sover- 
eigns of  France,  Hortense  Beauharnais,  71 ; 
ClyU,  Military,  and  Judicial  Government,  Sen- 
ate, Council  of  State,  Legislative  Body,  le- 
gion of  Honor,  Army,  Emperor's  Household 
and  Body-guard,  Navy,  National  Guard,  79: 
Fortifications,  Courts,  Tribunals,  and  Civil 
Administrations,  80;  Mayors,  Police,  Prison** 
and  Correctional  Establishments,  81;  Chil- 
dren born  in  France  of  American  Parents, 
Deaths  of  Americans  In  France,  Educational 
Establishments,  88;  University  of  Paris,  Pal- 
ace of  the  Tullerles  and  Louvre,  83 ;  Palais  de 
l'Elysee  Napoleon,  Palais  de  Tlndustrle,  Pa- 
lais Royal,  67 ;  Palais  du  Luxembourg,  88; 
Garden  of  the  TuOeries,  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
89 ;  Obelisk  of  Luxor,  Champs  Elysee,  T  Are 
de  Triomphe  de  l'Etoile,  90;  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, 91;  Hippodrome  de  Longchamps,  The- 
atre des  Fleurt,  Croix  Catelan,  Chapel  of  St 
Ferdinand,  99;  Jardin  des  Fleurs,  Jardln 
MabUletMaison  de  Prince  Napoleon,  98;  Mad- 
eleine, 94 ;  Place  Vend6me,  Obelisk  Napoleon, 
Point  de  la  Concorde,  Palace  of  the  Legislative 
Body, 96;  Hotel  des  Affaires  Etrangeres,  Es- 
planade des  Invalides, Hotel  des  InvaHdes,  96; 
Champ  de  Mars,  Ecole  MlliUire,  Churches  of 
Paris,  Notre  Dame,  98;  Saint  Roch,  Nfltre 
Dame  de  Lorette,  St  Eustache,  St  Germain 
r  Auxerrois,  99 :  St  8alpke,  Du  Val  Grace  and 
Hdpttal  Militsire,  St  Etlenne  du  Mort,  100; 
St  Vincent  de  Paul,  Des  Petit*  Peres,  Ceme- 
teries, Pere  la  Chaise,  101 ;  Montmartre,  The- 
atres, 109;  Cirque  Napoleon,  Cirque  rimper- 
atrice,  108;  Bourse,  Hotel  de  Villa,  104;  Jar- 
dln des  Plantes,  Catacombs,  Place  de  la  Baa- 
tile  and  Colonne  de  Jufllet,  106;  Place  des 
Victoires,  Manufacture  ImperlaJe  des  Gobe- 
lins, Palais  and  Ecole  des  Beau  Arts,  Halle 
aux  Vins,  Pont  Neuf,  107;  Bibliotheqiie  Im- 
periale,  Hotel  des  Monnaief,  108;  Tiffany, 
Reed,  and  Co.,  American  Chapel,  Presentation 
at  Court,  Mr.  Woodman,  109;  Compagnie  des 
Inde,  John  Monroe  &  Co.,  Bankers,  110; 
Physicians,  67. 

Paris  to  Brest,  Route  Na  8, 188. 

Paris  to  Carcassonne,  Route  Na  6, 140. 

Paris  to  Cherbourg,  Route  Na  1, 180. 

Paris  to  Cologne,  Route  Na  11, 174. 

Paris  to  La  Rochelle,  Route  No.  4, 181. 

Paris  to  Le  Puy,  Route  Na  8, 144. 

Paris  to  Marseilles,  Route  No.  9, 148. 

Paris  to  Nantes,  Route  Na  8, 186. 

Paris  to  Stnutourg,  Route  Na  10, 161. 

Parma,  280. 

Parma  to  Modena,  88L 

Passports,  xL 

Patmoa,  409. 

Pau.189. 

PeuUlac,  Chateau  Lafitte,  188. 

Peeksill,569. 

Penrith,  Giant's  Grave,  Lord  Brougham*!  Oat. 
tie,  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters,  48. 

Perpignan,  141. 

Peschlera,870. 
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Perth,  24?. 

Peterborough,  60. 

Petersburg,  Castle,  457. 

Pfundi,  460. 

Pharos,  364. 

Philadelphia,  684. 

Phils?,  Temple  of  Isis,  878. 

Plaeensa,  230. 

Pierrooni,  568. 

Plerry  Wine  District,  166. 

PUatus  Mont,  486. 

Piraras,  416. 

PlneuB  to  Messina,  416. 

Pisa,  Cathedral,  806|;  Csmpo  Santo.  Baptistery, 
Campanile  or  Leaning  Tower,  Museum  of 
Tombs,  Church  of  Ste,  Caterlna,  Santa  Maria 
della  Spina,  University,  807 ;  Botanical  Gar- 
den, Museo  dl  Storia  Natnrale,  Aeademia  della 
Belle  Arti,  Palazzo  Lanfranchl,  the  Residence 
of  Lord  Byron,  Countess  Guloctola,  Palasso 
du  Cavalieri,  Baths,  San  Fletro  in  Grado,  908 ; 
Certoea,  Cascine,  808. 

Pistola,2S4. 

Poitiers,  Charles  MarteL  the  Black  Prince,  181. 

Pompeii,  840. 

Font  du  Gard,  148. 

Porlessa,  441. 

Portrush,55. 

Portsmouth,  61. 

Portugal,  648. 

Potsdam,  216. 

Foughkeepsle,  569. 

Prague,  Hotels,  Alstedt,  St  John  Nepomuk,  982 ; 
Hradschin,  Laurensiberg,  Cathedral,  Relics, 
Chapel  of  St  John  Nepomuk,  Oarollnum,  Thlen 
Kirche,  Rathheus,  284 ;  John  of  Luxemburg, 
Museum,  John  Hues,  Acropolis,  Queen  Ubus- 
sa,  Csernin  Palace,  236;  WellensteuVs  Pal- 
ace, Places  of  Retort,  Manufactures,  Monu- 
ments, 286. 

Prague  to  Vienna,  286. 

Prats,  460. 

Presbnrg,  Maria  Theresa,  248. 

Prussia,  Money,  Police,  Hotels,  205. 

Puerto  de  Santo  Maria,  686. 

Pyramids,  STL 


Quebec,  57T. 

Queensiown,  Brian  Boroflune,  69. 

R. 

Racknitz,  228. 

Ragats,442. 

Rambouillet,120. 

Raml3h,  a  Traveler  without  a  Guide,  88T. 

Ratisbon,  474. 

Reechman,  442. 

Rdchenbech,  484. 

Reid,  460. 

Jtennes,126. 

Revel,  606. 

Rheims,  Champagne  Wine,  Holy  OH,  172;  M. 

Jacqueson's  immense  Wine  cellars,  178. 
Rheingau,  689. 
Rhine  (River),  Scenery,  Interest,  Steamers,  Wine 

Districts,  489 ;  Bishop  Hatto,  490. 
Rhode,  871. 
Rhodes,  409. 
Richmond,  49. 
Rimoberg,481. 
Rigi-Kulm,  446. 
R*nn,147. 


Roehemrt,  Napoleon**  Surrender,  182. 

Rolandseck,491. 
Romanee-oontl  Wine,  158. 

Romanehorn,  453. 

/torn*,  Hotels,  810 ;  Walls,  Gate*.  Bridges,  811 ; 
Forum  Romanum,  Temple  of  Concord,  Tem- 
ple of  Vespasian,  Temple  of  Sntnrn,  Arch  of 
Septimius  Severus,  Column  of  Phocet,  Via  Sa- 
cra, Basilica  of  Julia,  Reeortasis,  Temple  of 
Romulus,  Arch  of  Janus  Quadrifrona,  donee 
Maxima,  Temple  of  Vesta,  Temple  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine,  Temple  of  Fortnna  VlrtHa. 
House  of  Riensi,  Excavations  at  the  Palace  or 
the  Cawars,  Houso  of  Augustus,  312;  Ureas 
Maximus,  Baths  of  Caraealla,  ArchofConstau- 
tlne,  Meta  Sodans,  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome, 
Basilica  of  Constantine,  Colosseum,  Burial- 
place  of  Raphael,  813 ;  Baths  of  Titus,  Ti  inplij 
of  Remus,  Tomb  of  Blbulus,  Capitol,  Dying 
Gladiator,  etc.,  814;  Reserved  Cabinet,  Venus 
of  the  Capitol,  Statue  of  Marcos  Aureiins,  Tnr- 
peian  Rock,  Forum  Trajanum,  Forum  of  Pal- 
las, Pantheon,  Temple  of  Neptune,  816;  The- 
atre*, Baths  of  Diocletian,  Tomb  of  Hadrian 
(now  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo),  816;  Tomb  of 
the  Selpios,  Columbaria,  Plsssaa,  Churches, 
St  Peter's,  317;  Monuments,  Ascent  of  the 
Dome,  Subterranean  Church,  818;  Ceremonies 
In  St  Peter's,  Lateran  Basilica,  Table  on  vhkh 
the  Last  Supper  was  eaten,  Scale  Santa,  Santa 
Maria  Magglore,  819 ;  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sac- 
rament, Pauline  Chapel,  St  Paul  without  the 
Walls,  Basilica  of  St  Lorenso,  St  Agnes,  Ba- 
silica of  the  8S.  ApostoU,  820;  other  CTrarches, 
821;   Vatican,  immense  Number  of  Rosens, 
Scale  Regie,  Slstine  Chapel,  Michael  AngekVs 
Frescoes,  Logos  of  Raphael.  Stance  of  Raphael, 
822;  Picture-gallery,  Raphael's  Transfigura- 
tion, Domenichino*s  Master -piece,  the  Com- 
munion of  St  Jerome,  Museum,  library,  824; 
Corridor  of  Inscriptions,  Museo  CMsmasontL 
Bracchio  Nuovo,  Statues  and  Basts.  Faun  of 
Praxiteles,  Rotundo,  Court  of  Belvldere,  825; 
the  Laocoon,  Apollo  Belvldere,  Hall  of  Ant 
mals,  Gallery  of  Statues,  Hall  of  the  Greek 
Cross,  Hall  of  Blga.  Etruscan  Museum,  Let. 
eran  Museum,  Qulrlnal  Palace,  Private  Pal- 
aces,  Palasso  Borghese,  826;  PsJsxso  (Man- 
na, Palasso  Corsini,  Palasso  DoriaPamnH, 
Farnese,  Farnesina  Barberinl,  Spada  (Pom- 
pay's  Statue),  Rospigliosi,  Guido  a  Murderer, 
827;  Academy  of  St  Luke.  Manufactory  of 
Mosaics,  Gardens  of  the  Vatican,  Bankers, 
Manufactures,  Villas  Albann,  Borghese,  Ln- 
dovlsi,  828 ;  Famuli-Doris  and  Palatine,  Ex- 
cursions, Via  Appta,  Tomb  of  Sdnto,  Arch  of 
Drums,  Church  of  St  Sebastian,  Tomb  of  Ce- 
cilia Metella,  Albano,  Grotto  Ferrate,  Fraa- 
cati,829;  CUudian  Aqueducts,  8acred  Grove 
of  Bacchus,  called  by  some  the  Tempts  of 
Egerie,  Palestrmi  Oolonns,  TrrolL  Vita  ef 
Hadrian,  Mons  Sneer,  Veil,  Prima  Porto,  Oe- 
tia,  880;  SegnJ,  Studks  of  the  distant*  Art- 
fata,  Climate,  881 ;  Dr.  James  R  Gould,  Lodg* 
logs,  Carriages,  Servants,  etc,  889, 

Rome  to  Florence—Rome  to  Naples,  832. 

Ronda,661. 

Rosette,  861. 

Rotterdam,  Hotels,  coloring  Meerschaums,  Ca- 
thedral, Botanical  Garden,  196. 

Rouen,  Hotels,  Cathedral,  64;  St  Owen,  HoM 
deVUIe,JoanofAre,65. 

Rouen  to  Paris,  64. 
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Route  Na  1,  Paris  to  Cherbourg  via  Evreux  and 
Caen.  120. 

Route  No.  2,  Paris  to  Brest,  via  Versailles,  Ram- 
bouillet,  Chartres,  Le  Mans,  Leva),  Renne,  St. 
Brienc,  and  Morlaix,  123. 

Route  Na  3f  Paris  to  Nantes,  via  Orleans,  Blois, 
Tours,  and  Angers,  126. 

Route,  Na  4,  Pans  to  La  RocheUe,  via  Orleans, 
Tours,  Poitiers,  and  Niort  131. 

Route  No.  ft,  Paris  to  Bordeaux,  via  Orleans, 
Tours,  Poitiers,  Clvray,  and  Anjgouleme,  183. 

Route  No.  6,  Paris  to  Narbonne,  via  Route  Na  5 
and  Agen,  Montauben,  Toulouse,  and  Carcas- 
sonne, 140. 

Route  Na  7,  Narbonne  to  Ninies,  via  Beslers, 
Cette,  and  Montpellier,  141. 

Route  Na  8,  Paris  to  Le  Puy,  via  Orleans,  Bour- 
ges,  Nevers,  Moulin,  and  Claremont,  144. 

Route  Na9,  Paris  to  Marseilles,  via  Fontaine- 
bleau,  Dtyon,  Chalons,  Macon,  Lyons, Valence, 
and  Avignon,  148. 

Route  Na  10,  Paris  to  Strasbourg,  via  Epernay, 
the  Champagne  District,  Cbalons*eur-Marne, 
and  Nancy,  161. 

Route  Na  11,  Paris  to  Cologne,  via  Compiegne. 
St  Quentin,  Charlerois,  Namur,  Liege,  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  178. 

Route  No.  12,  Paris  to  Vienna,  via  Charlerois, 
Brussel*,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  the  Hague, 
Amsterdam,  Minden,  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Prague,  continued  from 
Vienna  to  Genoa,  via  Trieste,  Venice,  Padua, 
Vicenza,  Verona,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Mi- 
lan, 17T. 

Route  Na  13,  Mechlin  to  Ostend  by  Ghent  and 
Bruges,  188. 

Route  Na  14,  Dresden  to  Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
via  Leipzig, Weimar,  Erfurt,  Gotha,  Eisenach, 
Caesel,  and  Friedburgh,  223. 

Route  Na  17  (the  Swiss  Tour),  from  Genera  to 
Chamounl,  Martlgny,  Excursion  round  Mont 
Blanc,  Martlgny,  Leukerbad,  Gemmi  Pass, 
Tbun,  Interlachen.  Brien,  Lucerne,  FlOelen, 
Bellinzona,  Magadino,  Splugen  Pass,  Colre, 
Zurich,  Lucerne,  Zug,  the  Rigi,  Berne,  Frey- 
burg.  Lausanne,  Vevay,VlUeneuve,  Lausanne, 
Neuchatel,  Bienne,  Basle,  Schaffhausen,  Con- 
stance, Bregenz,Innspruck,R]gt,  Zug,  Zurich, 
Constance,  Linden,  Augsburg,  Munich,  Ulm, 
Stuttgart,  Bruchsal,  Baden-Baden,  Heidel- 
berg, Frankfort,  Wiesbaden,  Ems,  Contents, 
Bonn.  Cologne,  and  Paris,  481. 

Route  No.  20,  St.  Petersburg  to  London,  eta 
Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Elalnore,  and  Chris- 
tiania.506. 

Route  No.  21  (Spanish  tour).  Paris,  Bayonne, 
Madrid,  Cordova,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Gibraltar, 
Tangier,  Malaga,  Granada,  Alicante,  Valencia, 
Barcelona,  Saragassa  to  Bayonne,  or  from  Bar- 
celona to  Nlmes,  518. 

Route  Na  27,  London  to  Edinburgh,  via  Oxford, 
Woodstock,  Stratford-upon-Avon,  Warwick, 
Leamington,  Kenilworth,  Derby,  Chatsworth, 
Sheffield,  Leeds,  Lancaster,  Kendal,  Cumber- 
land Lakes,  Penrith,  and  Carlisle,  44. 

Route  Na  28,  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  via  Stir- 
ling, Callander,  the  Trosachs,  Loch  Katrine, 
Lomondjand  Dumbarton, 52. 

Route  Na  29,  Londonderry  to  Cork,  via  the  Gi- 
ant's Causeway,  Antrim,  Lough  Neegh,  Bel- 
fast, Dundalk,  Drogheda,  Dublin,  and  K0- 
dare.54. 

Route  No.  80,  Dublin  to  Holyhead  and  London, 


via  Bangor,  Chester,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
York,  Doncaster,  Peterborough,  and  Cam- 
bridge, 59. 

Route  from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  830. 

Rudesheim,  439. 

Rueil,  110. 

Russia,  496. 

S. 

Saardam,  20L 

Saintes,  13a 

Salamanca,  018. 

Salerno,  344. 

Salisbury,  464. 

Salleoche  Falls,  48a 

Sallenches,  425. 

Saloman  Castle,  158. 

Salzburg,  463. 

Samaria,  402. 

8amos,409. 

San  Udefonso  (royal  palace),  581 

Sans  Soucl,  216. 

Saragoesa,  562. 

Saratoga,  579. 

Saumur,  Cathedral,  Museum,  Hospice  St.  Jean, 
129. 

Saxenburg,  Ritterschloss,  Armor,  Relics,  Tur- 
nierplatz,  246. 

Schaffhausen,  452. 

Schlangenbad,  488. 

Schmadribach,  488. 

Schonbrunn,245;  Napoleon  IL,  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, Menagerie,  Glorietta  Temple,  Fountain 
of  Schone  Brunnen,  246. 

Schwalbach,  488. 

Schytz,  445. 

Sclo,409. 

Scott  (Sir  Walter),  51. 

Segovia,  631. 

Sevastopol,  412. 

Seville,  Hotels,  Glraldi,  538 ;  Women,  Alcazar, 
589 ;  Cathedral,  541 ;  Murilla  Velesquex,  Mu- 
seo,  Casa  Pilata,  Plaza  de  las  Toros,  548. 

Shechem,  402. 

Sheffield,  47. 

Shekh-Abadeh,  875. 

Shoobra,  872. 

Sicily,  History,  845 ;  Money,  846. 

Sillery  Wine  District,  164. 

Silx,  457. 

Sing  Sing,  568. 

Sion,480. 

Smyrna,  409. 

Smyrna  to  Constantinople,  409. 

SSdorkoping,  509. 

Southampton,  61. 

Spa,  les  Quatre  FIls  Aymon,  175. 

Spain,  513. 

Spain,  Bull-fights,  518;  Money,  Routes,  518. 

Sphinx,  372. 

Splugen,  441. 

St.  Anne  (Falls  of),  578. 

St  Anthony  (Falls),  574. 

St.  Anton,  457. 

St.  Ay,  127. 

St.  Bernard,  480. 

St.  Cloud,  117;  Fetes,  116. 

St  Denis,  118. 

St.  Germain,  119. 

St  Germain  des  Fosses,  146. 

St  Jean  de  Lux,  518. 

St  Louis,  574 

St  Marie  (Falls),  574. 
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St  Onen,  120. 

81  Paul,  574. 

St  Petersburg  to  London,  Route  No.  80, 606. 

St  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  4W. 

St  Petersburg,  Route  to,  Hotels,  490  ;  Impe- 
rial Palace,  Hermitage,  Court  Theatre,  Pic- 
ture-gallery, 497;  Marble  Palace,  Michaeloff 
Palace,  Ladrida  Palace,  Annltchkoff  Palace, 
Admiralty,  Statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  49S; 
Monument  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  Marshal 
Suwaroff,  Cathedral,  Isaac  Church,  499 ;  Sraol- 
noi  Church,  St  Peter  and  Paul,  Mint,  Monas- 
tery, Arsenals,  600 ;  Museum,  Peter  the  Great, 
Foundling  Hospital,  lying-in  Hospital,  Thea- 
tres, Gardens,  Imperial  Residences,  Carte  de 
Sejour,  Psssports,  502. 

St  Quentln,  174. 

St  Sebastian,  519 ;  Siege  and  Sack,  520. 

St  Thierry,  181. 

Staatsburg,  570. 

Stageborg,  509. 

Stanf  tadt,  435. 

SUubbach.  433. 

Steamers  from  Marseilles  to  Algiers  and  Spate, 
160. 

Steamers  from  Marseilles  to  Italy,  160. 

Steamers  from  Marseilles  to  the  East,  160. 

Steinach,  402. 

8tercing,  468. 

Stirling,  Bannockbarn,  William  Wallace,  58. 

Stockholm,  Hotels,  King's  Palace,  Picture-gal- 
lery, Library,  Rldderholm,  Riddarhus,  Statues, 
Theatres,  Deer  Park,  Baystrom,  Haga  Park, 
507. 

Stony  Clove,  570. 

Stotsenfels,  Castle  and  Fortress,  580. 

Strasbourg.  Hotels.  187 ;  Cathedral,  Public  Li- 
brary, I  Ates  de  ibis  gnu,  173. 

Stratford-upon-Aron,  Birthplace  of  Shakspeare, 
45. 

Strawberry  Hill,  43. 

Stuttgart,  Hotels,  Old  Palace,  New  Palace,  Schil- 
ler, 482. 

Suez,  879. 

8usa,  476. 

Sweden,  r>06. 

Switzerland,  418 ;  Hotels,  490. 

Sydenham  (Palace),  41. 

Syracuse,  the  Ear  of  Dlonysius,  Latomto,  850. 

Syracuse  to  Messina,  851. 

Syria,  884. 

T. 

Tabor  (Mount),  404. 

Tamworth,  46. 

Tangier,  550. 

Tappan,  568. 

Tarragona,  558. 

Tarrytown,  568. 

Tel  el  Araarna,  875. 

Tftlfs,  459. 

Tell,  William,  488, 446. 

Tenedos,  409. 

Tete  Noire,  4?0. 

Thebes,  376 ;  Karnak,  Laxor,  Temple  of  Amman, 

Tombs  of  the  Kings,  Kemeses,  877. 
Thousand  Isles  (Lake  of),  576. 
Thun,  438. 
Tiberias,  404. 
Tiberias,  Lake,  404. 
TIconderoga,  57a 
Toledo,  Hotels,  533;  Foundling  Hospital,  Royal 

Sword  Manufactory,  536. 
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To'ota,  563. 

T.plita,  1 1  otels,  Warm  Springs,  Gout  o 
ti*m  cured,  238. 

Tor,  870. 

Toronto,  576. 

Toulon,  161. 

Toulouse,  140;  Battle  of  Toulouse,  Canal  dn 
,      Midi,  141. 
'  Tours,  Skeleton,  81. 
.  Tours,  Cathedral,  129 ;  Pleasls  lei  Toon,  ISA. 

Tour*  to  the  Ca»tle  of  Loohee,  180. 

Trenton  Fall*,  X  80. 

Trieste,  349 ;  Hotels,  Cathedral,  Austrian  Lloyd's 
Steamers  to  Constantinople,  to  the  Danube, 
Syria,  Alexandria,  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Ionian 
Inlands,  and  Greece,  250. 

Trolhutta  Falls,  509. 

Turin,  Hotels,  287;  Duomo,  Chapel  of  Santo 
Sindone,  Church  of  1*  Consotato,  Chare*  of 
del  Corpus  Domini,  288 ;  Palaaso  Royal,  Ar- 
moria  Begia,  Royal  Gallery  of  Paintings,  Mu- 
seum of  Antiquities,  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, I  niverrtt©  Reale,  Piacsa  di  San  Carlo, 
Piazsa  8usinl,  Plaxxa  Vittoria  Emanoeta,  289 ; 
Palaces,  Theatres,  Charitable  Institutions, 
Manufactures,  La  Snperga,  800. 

Turkey,  409. 

Tusis,  442. 

Tyrol,  455. 

U. 

Ulro,  489. 

United  States,  564 

Upsala,  509. 

Utrecht,  Cathedral,  Malibran,  Museum,  Treaty, 

202. 
Utrecht  to  the  Morarian  Colony,  208. 

V. 

Valence,  159. 

Valencia,  £56 ;  University,  Museum,  558- 

Valetta,  Hotels,  Fortification^  Knights  of  Malta, 
Auberge  de  Provence,  d'Aurergne,  of  Italy, 
of  Castile,  of  France,  of  Aragon,  of  England, 
Palace  of  the  Grand  Master,  Armory,  Church 
of  St  John,  Monte  di  Piet*,  355. 

Valetta  to  Civita  Vecehia  (MalU),  Grotto  of  St 
Paul,  355. 

Vnlladolid,  528. 

Valognes,  122. 

Venetia,251. 

Venice,  Hotel%  Situation,  Grand  Canal,  Gondo- 
las, 852;  Manufacture?,  Government,  258; 
Plauo  San  Marco,  Church  of  St.  (ieminiano, 
Church  of  San  Marco,  Bronze  Horses,  255; 
-Chapel  of  Madonna  di  MascoU,  Sacristy,  Torre 
dell'  Orologlo,  Royal  Palace,  Libnuia  Vecdrie, 
Library  of  St  Mark,  Mint,  Campanile.  856; 
Doge's  Palace,  Giant's  Staircase,  the  009*1 
Mouth,  Scaia  d'Oro,  Blbliotheca  di  San  Marco, 
Tintoretto's  Painting  of  "Paradise,"  Paul  Ve- 
ronese's Painting  of"  Venice,"  257 ;  Sala  della 
Scrutlnio.  Sala  dello  Scudo,  Chapel,  Sotto  PI- 
omba.  Bridge  of  Sighs,  Arsenal,  258 ;  Palane 
Foscarl,  Pisani  a  Polo.  Grimani,  Manfriai, 
Moro  (the  supposed  residence  of  Othello),  For- 
mosa, Taglionl  del  Polo  (where  Marco  Polo 
died),  Tintoretto's  House,  Churches,  Santa  Ma* 
ria  Gloriosa  de'  Frari,  Titian's  Monument, 25t ; 
Santa  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Panta  Maria  della  Sa- 
lute, Academia  delli  Belle  Arti,  Titian— Ins 
first,  lasti  and  greatest  Production,  Schools, 
Tintoretto,  Mnseo  Correr,  Theatres,  Charttabls 
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Institutions,  Gondola  Fares,  Byron  on  Venice, 
Ml ;  Valet  de  place,  263. 

Venice  to  Padua,  262. 

Verdritege's  Hook,  MO. 

Vergara,  520. 

Verplanck'a  Point,  569. 

Verona,  Hotels,  Fortifications.  Catullus,  Pliny, 
266;  Paul  Veronese,  Amphitheatre,  Churches, 
867;  Tombs  of  the  old  lords  of  Vjerona,  Town 
Hall,  Juliet's  Tomb,  269. 

Verona  to  Mantua,  269. 

Versailles,  111. 

Verviers,  175. 

Versenay  Wine  District,  164. 

Vesuvius,  839. 

Vcvay,  450. 

Vicenza,  265. 

Vichy,  146. 

Vienna,  Hotels,  History,  Promenades,  Palaces, 
People,  236 ;  Public  Building*,  Cathedral  of 
St.  Stephen,  Churches,  Church  of  the  Augus- 
tine*, Cenova's  Monument  of  the  Archduchess 
Christine,  Church  of  the  Capucins,  237 ;  Coffin 
of  Napoleon  II.,  Carmelite  Church,  Imperial 
Palace,  Cabinet  of  Antiquities,  Cabinet  of  Min- 
erals, 238 ;  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Schatz- 
kammer,  or  Imperial  Jewel  Office,  Coach- 
house, Riding  School,  Volksgarten,  Hofgarten, 
Picture-gallery,  240;  Ambraa  Collection,  Ar- 
mor, Ksterhazy  Summer  Palace,  Prince  Lich- 
tensteln*s  Palace,  Counts  Czernin,  Schdn- 
brunn,  Uarrach,  and  Lembcrg'H  Collection  of 
Pictures,  Imperial  Arsenal,  243;  University, 
General  Hospital,  Lying-in  Hospital,  Thea- 
tre*, 244;  Meerschaums,  Manufactures,  Car- 
riages, Baggage,  Passports,  Cafes,  Valet  de 
placi',  Opera -glasses,  Lace  and  Bohemian 
Glass,  245. 

Vienna  to  Baden  Warm  Springs,  24G. 

Vienna  to  Hcilzing,  246. 

Vienna  to  Kalenberg,  247. 

Vienna  to  Kloatcrneuberg,  247. 

Vienna  to  Leopoldsberg,  247. 

Vienna  to  Mddling,  246. 

Vienna  to  Pesth,  247. 

Vienna  to  Saxenburg,  246. 

Vienna  to  Schonbrunn,  246. 

Vienna  to  Trieste,  248. 

Vlenne,  1C8. 

Vigo,  549. 


ViUeneure,  460. 

Villeperdue,  Sacred  Sword  of  Joan  of  Are,  181. 

Vincennes,  119, 

Vispsch,  431. 

Vittoria,  520. 

Vosnes,  150. 

W. 

Walhalla  Temple,  478. 

Wallenstudt  (Lake),  442. 

Wartburg,  227. 

Warwick,  45. 

Washington,  565. 

Wassen,439. 

Waterloo,  Battle,  187. 

Weimar,  224. 

Weimar,  Grand-ducal  Palace,  Stadtklrche,  Kew 
Church-yard,  the  Graves  of  Gdthe  and  Schil- 
ler, Premature  Burial,  225. 

Weimar  to  Jena,  Battle-field,  226. 

Weimar  to  Erfurt,  226. 

Welssenfels,  225. 

Wenner  Lake,  510. 

Weeen,  442. 

West  Point,  500. 

Wetter  Lake,  509. 

White  Mountains,  580. 

Wiesbaden,  Hotels,  487 ;  Gambling,  etc.,  488. 

Wilhelmshuhe,  228. 

Windermere  (Lake),  43. 

Windsor  (Castle),  42. 

WInnlpesaukce,  681. 

Wittenburg,  218;  Martin  Luther,  Tombs  of  Lu- 
ther and  Melancthon,  219. 

Woodstock,  44. 

Wurzburg,  481. 


Xerez  (Wines). 


X. 
See  Jerez,  544. 

y. 


York,  Hotels,  Cathedral,  Marston  Moor,  60. 

York  to  London,  CO. 


Z. 


Zahleh,407. 
Zebdany,  406. 
Zermatt,  431. 
Zirknitz  (Lake  of),  249. 
Zurich,  443. 
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THE  TRAVELER'S  MEMORANDUM. 


%*  Travelers  are  respectfully  solicited  to  make  memorandums  of  all  errors 
and  omissions  which  they  may  detect  in  this  work,  and  of  any  new  facts  of  in- 
terest-—and  forward  snch  information  to  the  Author,  care  of  his  Publishers. 


602  harper's  hand-book. 


'S  HAND-BOOK.  603 


604  hakpkb's  hand-book. 


harper's  hand-book*  605 


606  HARPER'S   HA2TO-BOOK. 


harpkb's  hand-book.  607 


608  harper's  hand-book. 


habpbb's  hand-book.  609 


610  harper's  hand-book; 


harper's  hand-book.  611 
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612  harper's  hand-book. 


**w^»^ 


GRAND  HOTEL  DU  LOUVRE, 

Rue  Rivoli, 

ORAMD  HOTEL, 

Boulevard   du   Capucins. 

These  two  large  Hotels  are  carried  on  by  the  "  Com- 
pagnie  Immobiliere  de  Paris." 

They  contain  1400  becl-rooms  and  sitting-rooms  at 
fixed  charges,  the  scale  of  which  ranges  from  fr.  4  to 
fr.  30  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  from  fr.  3  to  fr.  20  at 
the  Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre. 

These  gradations  of  tariff,  together  with  the  size  of 
these  two  hotels,  situated  in  the  finest  parts  of  Paris, 
insure  to  Travellers  and  Families  the  certainty  of  ob- 
taining accommodation  suitable  to  their  requirements, 
means,  and  tastes. 

The  tables  d'h&te,  providing  700  places,  are  served 
at  6  o'clock,  the  Public  being  admitted  equally  with 
the  Residents  in  the  two  hotels.  Both  hotels  have, 
moreover,  public  restaurants,  with  Bills  of  Fare  at 
fixed  prices. 

The  chief  saloons  in  each  hotel  are  available  for 
public  or  wedding  breakfasts  and  dinners;  also  for 
fetes  and  family  meetings. 

Each  Hotel  is  provided  with  a  magnificent  reading- 
room,  a  billiard  and  coffee  room,  bath-rooms,  and  also 
with  a  public  Telegraph  Office  in  correspondence  day 
and  night  with  all  Europe. 


*  Europe  &IA»^ 
WATCHES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Chronometers  and  Half  Chronometers.  Self-winding,  and  keep- 
ing the  time  with  or  without  a  Key.  Every  Watch  is  guaranteed. 
Ladies'  Watches  plain  or  richly-decorated. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  JEWELRY,  | 

PAINTINGS  ON  ENAMEL,  PORTRAITS, 

SINGING  BIRDS  AND  MUSICAL  BOXES. 

The  choice  in  this  Establishment  is  so  varied,  so 
beautiful,  and  so  much  cheaper  than  in  America,  that 
the  opportunity  of  purchasing  should  not  be  lost 
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Letters  of  Credit. 


DUNCAN, 


, ,  -  Oo, 

Bankers, 

Corner  Pine  and  Nassau  Streets,  New  York, 

Issue  Circalar  Letteis  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes  for  travelers,  available  in  all 
the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  world. 

Circalar  Notes  are  issued  in  the  denomination  of  $10  and  upwards,  similar  to 
those  in  such  extensive  use  in  Europe. 

The  above,  as  well  as  special  Letters  of  Credit,  are  payable  at  the  following 
cities: 

Lisbon. 

Luzerne, 
liege. 


Alexandria. 

Antwerp. 

Athena. 


Alx-la-ChapeUe. 

Altona. 

Australia. 

Bonn. 

Berlin. 

Baden  Baden. 


Boulogne. 
Bremen. 


Bagni  de  Lucca. 


Bombay. 

Batavia. 

Beyrout,  Syria. 

Bologna. 

Berlin/ 

Cairo. 

Coolants. 

Cologne, 

Cadis. 

Carlaruhe. 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Calcutta. 

Canton. 

Constantinople. 

Chamonlr.    - 

Dresden. 

Duseeldorl 

Edinburgh. 

Florence. 

Frankfort 

Frlbourg,  Grand  Duchy  Baden. 

Genoa. 

Genera. 

Gibraltar. 

Ghent. 

Hanover. 

Hamburg. 

Hague. 

Havre. 

Heidelberg. 

Hong  Kong. 

Hombourg  us  Bains. 

Kandy,  Ceylon. 

Liverpool. 

London. 

Leghorn. 

Lelpsto. 

Lyons. 

Dd 


Manchester. 
Madrid. 

Malta. 


Moscow. 

Munich. 

Messina. 

Mulhonse. 

Madras. 

Malta. 


Melbourne,  Australia. 

Madeira. 

Malaga. 

Mayence. 

Naples. 

Nice. 

Oporto. 

Otero*. 

Paris. 

Fan. 

Pisa. 


Pao,  Basses  Pyrenees* 
Rome, 

Rotterdam. 

Rio  Janeiro. 

Southampton. 

St.  Petersburg. 

Stnsburg. 

Sienna. 

Smyrna. 

Seville. 

Stettin. 

Shanghai. 

Singapore. 

Sidney,  N.  8.  W. 

Turin. 

Toulon. 

Trieste. 

Venice. 

Vevey. 

Vienna. 

Vevey. 

Wiesbaden. 

Warsaw. 

Zurich. 


JOHN  MUNROB  &  CO., 
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BANKERS, 
Be.  8  WaD  Street,  Sew  York, 


No.  5  Rue  de  la  Palx,  Parlay 


Circular  Letters  of  Credit  to  TrareflerB,  payable**  any  of  the  fcUovrngOUse: 


Havre. 


Fan. 

Toulouse. 

Lyons. 

MontpelUer. 

Marseilles. 

Algiers. 

Oran. 

EpinaL 

Strasbourg. 

Bealogne-Bur-Mer. 

Bayonne. 

Vichy, 

Dieppe. 

Bali*  Mala 

Orleans. 

Mice. 

Afx-Ies-Baiaa 

Brnxellea, 

Liege. 

Spa. 

Anvers, 

Rotterdam. 

Amsterdam. 

La  Hague. 

Afx-la-ChapaUav 

Cologne. 

Coblenee. 

Mayence. 

Wiesbaden. 

Francfort.    ail 

Mannheim. 

Heidelberg. 
Carlsrnhe. 
Baden -Baden. 
Munich. 
Leipzig. 
Bremen. 
v    Berlin. 
Dresden. 
Prague. 
Breslan. 
Vienna. 
Carlsbad. 
Marienbad. 

Hombonrg-tes-Bains. 
Pesth. 


Luaerne, 

Berne. 

Veray. 


Dussoldorf. 
Brunswick. 
Bale. 
Zurich. 


Genera. 

KenfcbateL 

Genoa. 

Lirourne. 


Florence. 

Sienne. 

Rome. 

Naples. 

Boiogne. 

Venice. 

Trieste. 

Milan. 

Turin. 

Madrid. 

Malaga. 

Seville. 

Cadis. 

Lisbon. 

Madeira. 

Grenada. 

Barcelona. 

Gibraltar. 

Messina. 

Palermo. 

Malta. 

Athena. 

Alexandria. 

Cairo. 

Jerusalem. 

Beyrouth. 

Smyrna. 

Constantinople. 

Hamburg. 

Stockholm. 

Christianlm. 

Riga. 

os.  jnesersourg. 


Stettin. 

Varsovie. 

Copenhagen. 

London. 

Liverpool. 

Manchester. 

Edinburgh. 

Glasgow. 

Dublin. 
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Weekly  Steamers  to  Europe. 


THE 


Liverpool,  New  York,  &  Philadelphia 

Steamship  Company 

Intend  dispatching  their  Fu&Pmoertdy  Clyde-BuUt,  Double  Engine,  Iron,  Screw  Steamships  ; 


Cm  or  London,  2560  tons.  .Capt  P.  C  Petrie. 
Crt  of  Boston,  2660  tons. .  .Capt.  J.  Kennedy. 

City  of  New  York,  8560  tons. Capt.  Leach. 

Crrr  or  Baltimore,  2867  tons  .Capt  S.  Brooks. 


City  or  Cobk,  1546  tons Capt.  H.  TfbMta. 

Etna,  2816  tons Capt  P.  M'Quigsa. 

EDDfBUMB,  2197  tons Capt  T.  F.  RoskdL 

Kangaroo,  1874  tons Capt.  J.  M.  Jeffrey. 


Cm  of  Washington,  8880  tons,  Capt  J.  Mire-    Glapoow,  1962  tons Capt  a  GiU. 

house.  I  Bobpdobus  (Branch  Steamer),  448  tons,  Capt.  J. 
Crrr  or  Maxohmtbb,  8109  tons,  Capt  Halcrow.  I  Eynon. 

From  New  York  for  Liverpool, 

At  Hoon  every  Saturday  and  Wednesday,  from  Pier  44,  H.  B^  landing 
Fasflengen  for  Ireland  at  QUEENSTOWN, 

Where  the  Delay  is  about  One  Hoar.    Returning  from  Liverpool  for  New  York  every  Wednesday, 
and  embarking  Passengers  from  Queenstown  every  Thursday. 


FIRST  CABIN. 

To  Liverpool  or  Queenstown $76 

To  London  and  1st  Clan  Rail 80 

To  Parts,  Havre,  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Bre- 
men, dec. 86 


STEERAGE. 

To  Liverpool  or  Queenstowa  .    .    . 

To  London  (Through  by  Rail) .    .    . 

To  Paris,  $38;  Havre,  Hamburg, 

&c 


From  Iiiverpool  or  Queenstown. 

FIRST  CABIN,  16, 17,  and  21  Corneas.    STEERAGE  from  Liverpool  $40  <£8.8s.) ;  London,  £8.1*. ; 

and  Queenstown,  $80  (£6. 6s.). 

Tickets  tan  be  bought  on  this  side  at  these  Rates  by  Persons  wishing  to  bring  out  their 

Friends. 


These  Steamers  are  bnflt  in  Water-tight  Iron  Sections,  are  supplied  with  Patent  Fire  AnoQit- 
lators,  and  carry  an  experienced  Surgeon.  Their  average  Passage  across  the  Atlantic  is  from  10  to 
18  days,  and  the  accommodation  and  attendance  is  equal  to  that  of  any  Steamer  afloat 

For  further  Information  apply  at  the  Company's  Office*. 

WILLIAM  TNMAN,  Agent, 

No.  02  A  68  Tower  Buildings,  Sooth,  88  Wa-    JOHN  O.  D  ALB,  Agent, 

ter  Street,  Liverpool,  _  ^^ 

No.  6  st  Enoch  Square,  Glasgow.  15  Broadway,  New  York. 

PhOadelphia:  JOHN  G.  DALE,  109  Walnut  Street —London ;  EIVES  A  MACEY,  61  King  WB1 
Jam  Street— Paris;  JULES  DEGOUE,  48  Roe  Notre  Dame  dee  Victoirea,  Place  de  la  Bourse*— 
Havre:  DAVIDSON  A  CO.— Antwerp:  J.  P.  KREMER  A  CO.— Belfast:  JOHNMcKKK.  K0 
Victoria  Street— Queenstown:  C.4W.D.  SEYMOUR  A  CO.— And  Minor  Agencies  la  all  Parts 


STEAMERS  TO  FRANCE  DIRECT. 


THE 

GENERAL  TRANSATLANTIC  COMPANY'S 

NEW  LINE  OF 

FIRST-CLASS  SIDE-WHEEL  STEAMSHIPS 

BETWEEN 

NEW  YORK  AND  HAVRE. 

The  first  five  splendid  vessels  intended  to  be  put  upon  this 
favorite  route  for  the  Continent  are  the  following : 

WASHINGTON 3204  tons 900  H.  P. 

LAFAYETTE 3204  tons 900  H.  P. 

EUGENIE (Afloat)    900  H.P. 

FRANCE (Building) 900  H.  P. 

NAPOLEON  in (Building) 1100  H.P. 

Until  the  completion  of  the  entire  list  the  departures  will  be 
monthly,  beginning  with  the 

WASHINGTON, 

Captain  A.  Duchesne, 

From  Havre  on  WEDNESDAY,  16th  June; 
From  New  York  on  WEDNESDAY,  6th  July. 

Hates  of  Passag&Money,  including  Table-  Wine : 

From  Havre  to  New  York: 

First  Cabin 700f. 

Second  Cabin 400f. 

From  New  York  to  Havre: 

First  Cabin $135 

Second  Cabin $70  or  $80 

Payable  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  in  United  States  currency. 

Medical  attendance  free  of  charge. 

For  Freight  or  Passage,  apply  to 

GEO.  MACKENZIE,  Agent,  No.  7  Broadway. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN  PACKET  CO. 

STEAMSHIP  LINE 


NEW  TORE,  SOUTHAMPTON,  &  HAMBURG,  1865. 


The  splendid  Iron  Mall  Steamships 


GERMANIA,  8800  Tom,  Capt  Enters. 
SAXONIA,  2600  Tons,  Capt.  E.  Meter. 
ALLEMANIA  (New),  2500  ToM,Capt.  Tnatmaa. 

WILL  SAIL  BEGULABLY,  CARRYING  THE  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 


BORUSSIA,  9100  Tons,  Capt.  8ebweniiL 
BAVARIA,  2400  Tom,  Capt.  H.  Tanbe. 
TEUTONIA,  2400  Tons,  CapL  P.  H. 


RATES  OP  PASSAGE  IN  GOLD : 

From  Hamburg \  Havre,  and  Southampton  to  New  York: 

Chfldrmbat  GUUnb 

Adoha  1  and  10  yean.  aadarl  jmt. 

First  Cabin,  Upper  Saloon $112  50  $56  25  $2  00 

"  Lower  Saloon 80  00  40  00  2  00 

Steerage 45  00  22  50  2  00 

From  New  York  to  Southampton,  London,  Havre,  &  Hamburg: 

Children  bit.  ChDdna 

Adults.  1  and  IP  jwra.         under  1  ywr. 

First  Cabin,  Upper  Saloon $105  00  $52  50  Free. 

do.  Lower  Saloon 62  50  3125  " 

Steerage 87  60  18  75  " 

Servants  accompanying  Fint  Cabin,  Upper  Saloon,  Passengers  pay  two-thirds  of  the  Price 
of  Passage.    The  Prices  for  Cabin  Passengers  include  every  thing  except  Wines  and  Uqi 
Steerage  Passengers  nave  to  find  bedding,  eating  and  drinking  utensils. 


First  Cabin,  Upper  Saloon,  Passage  may  be  engaged  with  the  undersigned  or 
with  Messrs.  C.  B.  Richard  &  Boas,  181  Broadway  (after  1st  May  6  Barclay  St.). 
For  Cabin,  Lower  Saloon,  and  Steerage  Passage,  from  New  York,  as  well  as  Cer- 
tificates of  Passage  from  Hamburg,  Southampton,  Havre,  and  London  to  New 
York,  apply  to  our  passenger  agents,  Messrs.  C.  B.  Richard  &  Boas.  The  steamers 
are  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  have  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  Passengers.  An  experienced  Surgeon  is 
attached  to  each  steamer,  who  is  not  authorized  to  make  any  charge  for  his  advice 
or  medicines  except  to  Passengers  who  come  on  board  ill.  Passengers  are  not  al- 
lowed to  keep  on  board  any  Wines  or  Liquors,  which  may  be  obtained  on  board  at 
moderate  prices.  Cabin  Passengers  are  allowed  20  cubic  feet  Baggage.  Children 
and  servants  10  feet.  Steerage  Passengers  (Adults)  are  allowed  15  feet.  Over- 
measure  is  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  50  cts.  per  cubic  foot.  Freight  taken  at 
current  market  rates.  Specie  taken  at  the  lowest  rates  to  Southampton,  London, 
Havre,  Paris,  and  Hamburg.  The  Company's  Bills  of  Lading  are  to  be  had  at 
Andrew  A.  Moeser's  22  William  St.  No  Bills  of  Lading  are  signed  on  the  day 
of  sailing,  and  none  delivered  before  the  goods  are  cleared  at  the  Custom-house. 
Parcels  for  Hamburg,  Southampton,  and  Havre  are  received  till  10  o'clock  A.M . 
on  the  day  of  sailing.  The  steamers  leave  this  port  from  the  Company's  Wharf, 
foot  of  Third  Street,  Hoboken. 

KUNHAEDT  &  Co,  45  Exchange  Place,  New  York, 


WOODMAN, 


TAILOR, 


Rue  de  la  Chausee  cFAntin, 


Entrance  No.  2  Rue  Neuve  des  Mathurins, 


Invites  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  English 


TRAVELLERS 


to  his  large  Stock  of  Summer  and 
Winter  Goods,  adapted  especially  to 
the  wants  of  gentlemen  of  taste,  style, 
and  quality  in  clothing. 


COURT  DRESSES 


Prepared  at  the  Shortest  Notice. 


HOTEL    DE    BELLEVUE, 

BRUSSELS,  BELGIUM. 

Mr.  E.  DREMEL,  Phopbieter. 

This  unrivalled  Establishment  is  beautifully  situated 
on  Place  lioyale,  the  most  lovely  part  of  the  city,  ad- 
joining the  King's  Palace,  one  front  on  the  Place,  an- 
other on  Rue  Rouale,  the  principal  street,  and  another 
on  the  Public  Park,  on  which  are  the  Royal  Palace, 
Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  Establishment  still  maintains  its  rank  as 
the  best  hotel  in  Brussels,  and  one  of  the  best  on  the 
Continent  Its  Table  d'Hote  is  highly  recommended, 
and  wine  cellars  not  surpassed.  In  the  Reading-Room 
the  principal  American,  French,  German,  and  English 
journals  may  be  found,  including  "Harper's  Weekly." 
Elegant  carriages  for  visiting  the  suburbs  and  Waterloo 
may  be  employed  at  its  stables  at  the  most  reasonable 
rates. 

Arrangements  for  the  winter  may  be  made  on  the 
most  moderate  terms. 


MARSEILLES,  FRANCE. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  MARSEILLES. 

RUE    DE    NOAILLES. 

(CmUnvatiort  of  Cannebiere?) 

This  splendid  Hotel  opened  a  few  months  since  by  the  Proprie- 
tors of  the  Hotel  des  Colonies,  which  for  15  years  has  held  the 
first  place  in  Marseilles.  In  consequence  of  the  immense  number 
of  persons  patronizing  the  Hotel,  although  vast,  still  its  accommo- 
dation became  unequal  to  the  traffic.  The  Grand  Hotel  de  Mar- 
seilles was  in  consequence  established,  and  answers  in  all  respects 
to  the  requirements  of  the  public.  The  splendid  apartments  (in 
suites  or  separately)  are  furnished  in  the  most  approved  style  of 
luxury  and  comfort,  every  modern  invention  and  plan  having  been 
employed  in  building  and  laying  out  the  floors,  rivaling  for  attend- 
ance, elegance,  and  comfort  the  largest  hotels  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. Besides  150  rooms,  at  2,  3,  4,  5  frs.  and  upwards  per  day, 
there  are  handsome  Drawing,  Lounging,  and  Reading  Rooms ; 
Baths  and  Smoking  Rooms ;  Carriages  and  Omnibuses  in  the 
Motel.  Interpreters.  French  and  English  Newspapers.  Table 
d*H6te  and  Restaurant.  The  situation  is  altogether  exceptional, 
having  a  view  of  the  celebrated  Allies  de  Mulhan,  the  port  and 
Cannebiere,  and  is  close  to  the  Railway  and  Steam-packet  Offices. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  COLONIES, 

MARSEILLES,  France. 

This  first-class  Hotel  has  for  a  long  time  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  Hotel  in  Marseilles.  Its  great  success  compelled 
the  erection  of  the  Orand  Hotel  de  Marseilles,  whose  proprietors 
are  the  same.  Every  accommodation  to  be  bad  in  a  first-class 
house  may  be  found  here. 
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CON  TlMHNTAXi    HOTHL, 

Philadelphia. 

A  Pir»t-Cls*a  House,  pceseseing  every  modem  improvement  for  promoting 
the  comfort  of  visitor*,  sad  conducted  upon  *  scale  of  liberality  nmmrpaased  bj  any 
in  America.  Gaesta  in  entertained  on  either  the  European  or  American  plan  at 
their  option. 


RUVUKB  HOUSE, 

BOWDOIH  SQUARE, 

Boston,  Mais. 

This  favorite  first-clues  Hotel  has  been  recently  refurnished  in  the  most  thor- 
ough manner;  and  for  loxuriona  comfort  and  sumptuous  fare,  Is  nnsnrpaaaed  in 
the  United  States. 

TBBMONT  HOUSE, 

CORKER  TRBMOKT  AND  BEACON  ST8, 

Boston,  Mass. 

One  of  the  moat  centrally  located  Hotels  in  the  city.  It  has  recently  been  re- 
filled throughout  in  modem  style,  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  traveling 


HOTEL  DE  BAVIERE, 

MUMCH.-PROMENADEN  PLATE 

This  vast  hotel  contains  200  rooms  and  10  saloons. 
The  Proprietor  has  recently  entirely  renovated  the 
hotel,  and  has  spared  no  expense  in  fitting  it  up  both 
elegantly  and  comfortably.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths. 
Carriages  in  the  hotel.  Omnibus  to  and  from  each 
train.  American,  English,  and  other  newspapers 
"  kept  English  and  French  spoken.  Table  d'hote  at 
one  and  five  o'clock.  Private  dinners  and  a  la  carte 
at  moderate  prices  at  all  hours.  English  and  French 
guides  constantly  in  the  hotel. 

PRICES. 

Rooms  from  48  kr.  to  3  florins.      Large  sitting- 
rooms  from  3  florins  to  7  florins  a  day. 
Breakfast — tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate 

per  port         .....  36  kr. 
One  o'clock,  table  d'hote  .         .         .1  flor.  12   " 

Five       "  "  .         ,  .    1    "  48   " 

1  Candle 15  " 

Service     ......  24  " 


U.  S.  PASSPORT    AGENCY. 

No.  41  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


PASSPORTS  FOR  TRAVELERS, 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  visiting  foreign  coun- 
tries are  liable  to  serious  inconvenience  if  unprovided 
with  authentic  proof  their  national  character.  Their 
best  safeguard  is  a  passport  from  the  Department  of 
State,  certifying  the  bearer  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  Persons  who  leave  the  country  ex- 
pecting to  obtain  passports  while  abroad  from  the 
Diplomatic  or  Consular  agents  of  the  United  States, 
are  liable  to  disappointment,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
duty  of  these  agents  not  to  grant  documents  of  that 
character  except  to  persons  who  are  certainly  known 
to  be  entitled  to  them,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult, 
if  not  impracticable,  to  procure  proof  of  the  fact  in  a 
foreign  country. 

For  important  information  relative  to  passports  and 
the  method  of  obtaining  them,  see  "Harper's  Hand- 
Book  for  Travelers  in  Europe  and  the  East,"  pages  11, 
12,  and  13. 

Passports  from  the  Department  of  State  may  be  ob- 
tained in  forty-eight  hours  from  the  undersigned,  who 
is  provided  with  the  necessary  forms  of  application, 
and  duly  authorized  to  prepare  and  forward  the  same. 

ABEL  C.  WILLMARTH, 

UNITED  STATES  COURT  BUILDINGS, 

No.  41  CHAMBERS  ST.  (Room  28,  Third  Story), 

NEW  YORK. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  patt 

GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND. 
Mr.  Eoeler,  Proprietor. 

This  new  and  magnificent  House,  situated  immediately  in  front 
of  Mont  Blanc,  has  recently  been  opened  by  the  Proprietor,  who 
for  a  long  time  was  patronized  by  Americans  at  the  Hotel  UEcu 
de  Geneve. 

GOLDEN    LAMB    HOTEL, 

J.  &  F.  HAUPTMAN,  Proprietors, 

Praterstrasse, 

VIENNA. 

The  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  most  healthy  part  of  the  Austrian 
Capital,  in  the  Praterstrasse,  leading  to  the  Fashionable  Promen- 
ades. It  commands  fine  views  of  the  Banks  and  Quays  of  the 
Danube,  and  is  close  to  the  piers  of  the  Hungarian  and  Turkish 
Steamers,  as  well  as  to  the  Northern  Railway  Station.  It  has 
120  elegantly-furnished  rooms,  forming  suites  of  comfortable  apart- 
ments for  large  and  email  Families.  The  Cuisine  is  excellent. 
Times,  GalignanCs  Messenger,  American,  French,  Italian,  and 
all  German  Newspapers.  Baths,  Stable,  and  Coach-Mouse.  En- 
glish spoken  by  all  the  servants. 


HOFFMAN  HOUSE, 

Broadway,  Corner  25th  Street,  New  York. 

MITCHELL,  HEAD,  ft  WALL. 

PARKER    HOUSE. 

An  elegant  first-class  Hotel  on  the 

EUROPEAN  PLAN, 

Situated  on  School  Street,  in  one  of  the 
hest  positions  in  the  City. 

Harvey  J.  Parker  &  Co.,  Proprietors, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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HOTEL    MBTROPOLB. 
A  Large  First-Claas  House. 

Situated  in  a  beautiful  position,  opposite  the  English 
Garden,  one  of  the  finest  sites  in  the  city. 

There  are  over  200  elegant  chambers,  warm  and  cold 
baths,  and  every  comfort  to  be  obtained  in  a  first-class 
Establishment. 

GEKEVA,  Switzerland. 

SHAWLS  AND  LACES. 
THE  OOMFAGNIB  DBS  HIDES, 

No.  80  Rue  Richelieu,  Paris, 

* 

Keep  constantly  on  hand  one  of  the  largest  assort- 
ment of  Laces  and  India  Shawls  to  be  found  in  the 
city.  The  Laces  are  all  manufactured  by  themselves 
from  their  own  designs.  An  Agent  is  kept  in 
KACHMYR  for  the  purpose  of  buying  the  finest 
Shawls.     No  discount  from  the  marked  prices. 


HOTEL  DES  BEBGUES. 


1 


GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND. 


HOTEL  MABQUABDT. 

A  FIRST  CLASS  HOUSE. 

Possessing  every  modern  improve- 
ment for  promoting  the  comfort  of 
travellers. 

NO.  22  KING  STREET, 

near  the  Railway  Station,  Post-Office, 
Theatre,  and 

KING'S    PALACE. 

STUTTGART,  WUHTEKBERG. 


HOTEL  BOU  SB   GBNHVB, 

SWITZERLAND. 

By  GtXSTAVE  WOLFF, 

Bum  Pi-aprtotae  u  Hotol  Bjrrmt  at  Ymy. 


HOTEL  DV  FARO. 

RIPABD  FBESES. 

ta  in  igrMsble  rftueUm,  ue*r  ttaa  centra  of  the  city  mud  Pi 
table  d'h«K,  cnmforUbln  inirtmmU.    Curing**  of  ill  dacrlnU 


DIJON, 


GRAND    HOTEL    COLLET. 

TTo.  BO  Riu  Imperials  and  B®  Ru«d«  J^'Iroperatrioe,  near  Flaoe 


fine  fimlly  ■ptrtnuBU,  BwdiDg-Bi 

LYONS,  PBAlfOB. 


B0T8L  SUUWUUEHHOF, 

SOTSL  D'ANOL-ETFRHE, 


/Xmi  t*ry  mrfmiM. 


HOTEL  ANGELO, 

COMO. 

Tbii  HdmI  !•  floe>r  Btnwad  Is  Come,  inn  tie  Uto,  end  It  moM  eememuK  for  HMk 
tng  from  or  p4jg  lo  Mum,  or  for  Uraw  miking  exeoraleu  up  the  Ufa  Game.    Term,  m 


TBB  FOUR  SEASONS  HOTBL, 

No.  4  Maximilians  Strasse,  Munich. 

V  The  MaTimiHan  Street,  which  has  been  built  at  the  express  eommanda  of  Hta  Mejeety  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  may  Jnetly  be  eoneidered  one  of  the  finest  etreeti  In  Germany,  both  tor  its 
idfloant  and  grand  BnlUttngs,  ae  well  ae  Ibr  Ita  beautiful  ornamental  Promenades. 

AUGUST  8CHIMON,  Proprietor. 


Thle  epaeioai  new  Hotel,  for  Gentlemen  and  Families,  la  situated  In  the  moet  healthy  part  of  the 
town,  baa  been  recently  constructed,  and  elegantly  furniahed  in  the  neweat  and  moat  faabionahia 
style  by  the  present  proprietor,  who  will  apare  no  effort  to  promote  the  comforta  and  satisfaction 
of  those  who  may  do  him  the  honor  of  frequenting  his  UoteL  The  hotel  la  aituated  In  the  moat 
central  part  of  toe  town,  and  near  to  the  Royal  Palace,  the  Royal  Theatres,  and  the  Port-office. 
The  Hotel  contains  900  large  and  email  Apartments,  all  of  them  having  the  view  of  the  above-men- 
tioned handsome  Street  on  the  south  aide;  together  with  two  large  Dining  Saloons,  Coffee-room*, 
Smoking-room*,  and  Billiard  Tables. 

The  lovers  of  Newa  will  find  at  the  Reading-rooms  belonging  to  the  Hotel  (where  emosttng  t«  not 
permitted)  the  beat  German,  French,  English,  American,  and  Italian  Newspapers  and  Periodical 
Literature. 


HOT  and  COLD  BATHS*  as  well  aa  VAPOR  BATHS, 

ABB  ALWAYS  READY. 

ELEGANT  CARRIAGES  OK  HIRE. 
An  Omnibus  from  the  Hotel  attends  the  arrival  of  the 

A  Fixed  Charge  Ibr  Attendance. 


HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE, 

Munich,  Bavaria. 


CHR.    SCHAPROTH. 

This  First- Class  House  is  beautifully  situated  on  Witte&acher 
Square^  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  City,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Picture  and  Sculpture  Galleries,  the  King's  Palace, 
and  the  Principal  Sights  of  the  City.  The  rooms  are  all  large 
and  finely  furnished,  and  most  of  them  front-rooms,  with  every 
accommodation  belonging  to  a  First-Class  Hotel. 


JOHN  ARTHUR   «fc   CO, 

AOEHTB  TO  THE  BRITISH  AHD   AWKBTCAlt  KsTBAHHIKB, 

BAM  AND  EXCHANGE  OFFICE, 

General  Commission  Agents,  and  Wine  Merchants, 
10  RUE  CASTIGLIONE,  AND  2  BUE  DE  LA  PAH, 

PARIS. 

Established  36  Years., 

Mem.  JOHN  ARTHUR  &  CO.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Public  visit, 
ing  Paris  and  the  Continent  to  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  following  branches 
of  their  Establishments : 

BANK  AND  EXCHANGE. 

Checks  on  the  various  Banks  of  Great  Britain  cashed  on  presentation,  at  the 
highest  premium,  thus  avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  carrying  Circular  and  other 
Notes,  the  usual  Bankers'  Commission  not  being  charged.  Accounts  current  al- 
lowed, and  Interest  granted  on  Deposits.  Letters  of  Credit  given  for  India,  China, 
America,  and  the  Continent.     Sales  and  purchases  of  public  securities  effected. 

ORIENT  AX,    AMERICAN,    AUSTRALIAN,    AND     GENERAL 
"WORLD  EXPRESS"   AND  TRANSIT  AGENCY. 

Established  for  the  convenience  of  that  portion  of  their  connection  having 
Goods,  Packages,  or  Merchandise  to  forward  to  any  part  of  the  Globe,  or  Pas- 
sages to  Book  for  any  of  the  great  lines  of  steam  Communication — by  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  by  most  of  the  principal  Companies  of  Rail  or 
Ocean  traffic. 

A  DAILY  PARCEL  EXPRESS  BETWEEN  LONDON  AND  PARIS,  AND 

WEEKLY  FOR  AMERICA. 

HOUSE  AND  ESTATE  AGENCY. 

Furnished  and  Unfurnished  Houses  and  Apartments  of  every  description  pro- 
cared  in  Paris,  its  Environs,  or  any  part  of  France,  without  any  expense  to  the 
Tenant.  Estates  Bought  and  Sold.  Temporary  or  other  accomodation  secured 
in  the  best  Hotels  by  advising  the  Firm. 

COMMISSION  AGENCY. 

Every  Description  of  Merchandise,  Furniture,  Works  of  Art,  Bronzes,  &c., 
obtained  at  the  trade  price,  thus  saving  the  buyer  from  20  to  SO  per  cent 

FOREIGN  AND  FRENCH  WINES. 

The  extensive  Stock  of  JOHN  ARTHUR  &  CO.,  formed  during  the  last  thirty- 
six  years,  enables  them  to  supply  wines  of  the  finest  quality  on  most  moderate 
charges. 


HOTEL    DE    RUSSIE, 

OPPOSITE  THE  KING'S  PALACE, 

BERLIN. 

M.  Lttsche-Battr,  Proprietor. 


In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Museum,  King's  Palace,  and 
principal  Sights  and  Amusements  of  the  City.  The  Rooms  are 
all  large  and  finely  furnished.  Good  Table  d'Hote,  Restaurant, 
English  and  American  Newspapers,  and  all  the  Comforts  of  a 
first-class  Hotel. 

HOTEL    DU    NOED, 

No.  35  UNTER  DEN  LINDEN, 

BERLIN. 

F.  Schmidt,  Peopeietoe. 

Beautifully  situated  near  the  Opera-House,  the  Museum,  the 
King's  Palace,  the  Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  the  Mon- 
ument of  Professor  Rauch.  This  Hotel,  the  largest  and  most 
superbly  furnished  in  Berlin,  has  a  great  number  of  Spacious 
Saloons  and  Airy  Bedrooms,  furnished  with  every  Comfort  the 
Traveller  can  desire. 

A  first-rate  Cuisine  for  French  or  English  cookery.  Dinner  at 
all  hours. 

Good  society  may  always  be  met  with  at  this  Hotel. 

The  English  Episcopal  Chapel  is  in  this  Hotel.    The  Rev. 

Bellson  performs  the  service. 


To  AMERICANS  VISITING  EUROPE. 

WW.  JAMES  AiiAHS.  PnblUin  of  Budhuw«  Railwat  mnd  Bnu  NinaiTtor.  Omni  ft* 
'iKuiBuuiif,  Iuluii,  indUn Ol ma» at  EDvn-Lonw.  09  Fur  Stub  (B.  C). 

TIm'i  obtaJnnd  la  Duron  Statu  Pimn,  Putporl  Cim.  Travelling  Mine,  Travelling  Bin 
Uonrtsr  Baga,  FoimuMui.  Cub  Belli,  g—ffln,  Kulnr  Huge,  Waterproof  ud  Dual  Proof 
CtaU,  TnTellora'  Writing  Cue*,  i-fc-»— J",  Door  Futeoen,  Loggage  label*  uxl  TraTalllng  Soap. 

Tin  lateat  Edltkn  of  MmuT'i,  Bun'i,  Hinnfi,™!  Bunn'i  Bsira  ud  Fouraii 
Babd-booo,  Fdhod,  Ooiiic,  iTALiin,  and  BuMiaB  Dicrnm  urn  end  Fniu  Boon,  oveir 
deecrtotlon  of  BtUlooerr  fur  Tnnllra,  Foljjlot  Wubbig  Boob,  and  crery  nnjuldlo  for  TiiTct 


THOMAS'S  HOTEL,  LONDON. 


Charles  Street,  St  Junes'*  Square. 
iblUlmwnt  hu  been  rqfurnlihed  with  upeelal  refcreooe  la  U»  wahee  a 
II  !■  the  only  Ant-clue  bote!  Is  London  oandncted  upon  the  Amnrlcui  plan. 
1  gnu  •xpewe,  amoonllng  to  extortion,  of  »blob.  all  ti»™U«w  from  the  'Jolted  BUM  hire 

11— In  1 1  ■mill (in.  In  iiliil.liil  Ikiiii  lij  111,  uli ml r  I  ■lunl  t.riff  nf  prlnn     Thta  dm  bw  died 

at  the  neat  moderate  figure,  yia. :  1».  «d_  per  day  for  each  penon,  v*n  no  ttB-M.  The  attend. 
■on,  table,  propertlH,  4c,  ire  eo.au  to  thorn  of  the  but  American  boneee,  mil  tba  central  pod- 
MoQofthelfotBlplm™ibeTiritoilnllieg.T»>iloutenoftn«He«ropolta;  Her  Mejeriye  Op™ 
Hoaee  being  In  the  lame  block,  and  all  the  lending  Uuba,  Theetree,  Palace*,  and  Park*  conrenleTit. 
tuntUu  cut  tuka  ipedu  urengemeata  lrllh  the  proprietor.  Pullet  proceeding  to  tb*  Centi. 
■lent  mar  recelTe  from  Mr.  Tbomu  much  uiefuJ  and  uuiawj  Information. 

GUIDE-BOOK 

NEW   JERSEY   CENTRAL   RAILROAD, 

Atro  its 
OTjHHBCnOHS  TBBOTJQH  THE  COAL-PLKLDB  OF  FERKBTLTAHIA. 

Woodcuts.     12mo.  Flexible,  Cloth,  $1  00. 
Published  by  Harper  *  Brothers,  New  York. 


VICTORIA  HOTEL,  Baden  Batten,  F.  and  Ph.  Graahofar,  Fi+ptfatwa, 

TU  U  ow  of  ths  finrat-bnllt  ud  bwl-fnro'_!hed  Hotcu,  ta.lnj.  Iweotr-iti  BilomtM  ud  m 

Tnmu,  nil  coeulnlng  im  Boom  ud  Siloont,  for  FunEUai  or  Single  ftrtono,  delightfully 

•lluud  Id  u  open  awe  don  to  the  Xnrual.    It  hu  thna  rid«  front,  and  I  ■miiiiiih  cbrafcar, 

. ,  Ttawi.    II  la  reputed  for  iu  ricellent  Tmble  d'Hote,  the  mperlar  qu»Hty  of  lbs  Wlnem,  ud  u 

being  In  tvtTj  import  ooe  of  the  beB-kppt  Hotel*. 

Priam  ■  moderate  h  in  my  other  toiaN  HoUL    Table  d'Hote  ■!  D  (Mhb, 

HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE, 

Baden   Baden. 
F.  JT.  JUaier,  Proprietor. 

Beautifully  situated  on  the  Promenade,  in  front  of  the  Mavton 
de  Conversation  and  the  ttawTrinkhaUe. 

This  first-claes  House,  which  for  many  years  had  been  considered 
die  first  in  Baden,  contains  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  fine  Apart- 
ments; is  supplied  with  every  requisite  appertaining  to  a  leading 
House  at  the  leading  Watering-Place  of  Europe.  The  Music 
from  the  Promenade  can  be  heard  in  all  the  rooms.  Excellent 
Cuisine  and  the  best  of  winoa. 


HOTEL     DE     RUS8IE, 

Frankfort-on*the-Jlfain. 

Drekel  &  Brothers,  Proprietors. 


Messrs.  D.  &  B.  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  American  Fam- 
ilies and  Gentlemen  visiting  Frankfort  to  the  above  Establish- 
ment, feeling  assured  that  Visitors  may  rely  on  every  Comfort 
and  Attention.  This  Magnificent  House,  built  in  the  style  of  an 
Italian  Palace,  contains  many  Beautiful  Rooms ;  is  lighted  with 
Gas ;  well  supplied  with  American  and  other  Newspapers. 

D.  &  B.  have  a  large  assortment  of  the  best  Rhenish  and 
Palatinate  Wines,  which  they  offer  for  Sale.  Their  Cellars  are 
lighted  with  Gas,  and  Visitors  are  requested  to  visit  them. 


HOTEL  DANGLETERRE, 

FranTrforUon»the-Jttain. 
J.  G.  Bertholdt,  Proprietor. 


The  Proprietor  of  this  fflnt-Ckus  Hotel  begs  to  call  the 
attention  of  American  Travellers  to  this  first-class  House,  feeling 
confident  that  they  will  here  find  every  comfort  which  a  Leading 
Hotel  affords.  English  and  French  spoken  by  the  Servants. 
IhMe  cPHote,  Hot  and  Cold  Bath,  the  best  of  Wines,  Splendid 
Cuisine,  Reading-Room,  Ac.,  <fcc. 

Ek 


HOTEL     SCHWEIZSRHOF, 

With  Its  Dependencies. 


HAU8ER  BROTHERS,  Proprietor*. 


HOTEL    DE    ROSE, 

Wiesbaden. 
Alten  &  Haeffner,  Proprietors. 

This  first-rate  Hotel,  close  to  the  Cursaal  and  the  Theatre, 
surrounded  by  its  extensive  beautiful  Gardens,  and  the  newly- 
erected  Drinking-Gallery,  is  the  only  Hotel  supplied  with  Baths 
from  the  principal  Spring  (Kochbrunnen).  Quiet  and  airy  situa- 
tion ;  extreme  cleanliness,  with  English  comfort,  and  reasonable 
charges.  American,  English,  French,  and  German  Papers.  Table 
d'Hote  at  1  and  6  o'clock. 

The  Band  plays  in  front  of  the  Hotel  every  morning. 


HOTEL    DD    PHINCE    CHARLES, 

Heidelberg-. 

Kept  by  C.  H.  Sconra,  Id  the  Marktt  Plnee,  near  la  the  Cntle,  w 
TW»  lloW,  prtroclwo  ly  their  P— *  "'  L" ■->  —  --  ■-— 


and  la  feTorably  known  twite  clean  ud  nlty  Bedroomi,  Good  A. . 

Price*.  Large  ud  emitl  Apartments  of  all  deecrfptlona,  for  Familit*  and  Single  Gentlemen. 
Sending- Koom  eupplled  with  the  London  Tlroei,  Oalignani't  Hoeseuger,  >od  American  Pipe™, 
An.  Superior  Tablea  d'Holu  at  1  and  6  o'clock.  Mr.  Somnwir  eiporte  ulnea  to  England  at  Mod- 
erate Mew.    Newly  enlarged ;  highly  recommended.    Engllih  spoken. 

HOTEL    DU    GEANT, 

Coblenz. 

J.  Schurz,  Proprietor. 

This  first-class  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  the  nearest  to  the  landing  of  the  Steam  Packets.  It  not 
only  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  River,  but  is  immediately 
opposite  the  Castle  of  Ehretibreitstein. 

This  highly-recommended  Establishment  combines  Superior 
Accommodation  with  Moderate  Prices. 


LUDWIG  HARTMAN  &   EIDAM, 

VIENNA, 

Manufacture  all  sorts  of  superior  Tobacco-Pipe 
Bowls,  Pipes,  and  Cigar  Tubes,  of  Meerschaum, 
Turkish  and  French  Clay,  Ivory,  Amber,  Horn,  Bone, 
and  all  sorts  of  Foreign  and  Native  Woods,  in  every 
shape  and  description — Classical  as  well  as  Fancy 
Designs.  Also  all  sorts  of  Tobacco-Pipe  Tubes,  orna- 
mented and  inlaid  with  choice  wood,  horn,  and  ivory ; 
and  entire  Amber  Cigar-Tubes  and  Turkish  Mouth- 
Pieces  ;  and  a  large  and  choice  assortment  of  Canes, 
Walking-Sticks^  and  Fishing-Rods  always  on  hand, 
the  handles  of  which  are  made  to  serve  as  Pipe-Cases 
of  all  qualities.  sCF*  Received  the  Prize  Medal  at  the 
London  Exhibition  of  1862. 
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The  Bmprett  Elisabeth  Hotel,  Vienna— Kaaorin  Elisabeth. 

Proprietors,  Heogl  &  Zwulfer.  Thfa  Hotel  is  situated  In  the  centre  of  the  Austria*  capital,  near 
St.  8tephon's  8qnare,  and  muoh  frequented  by  English  and  American  hmffiat  for  flsany  ywi 
past;  has  been  entirely  and  thoroughly  repaired,  and  all  ite  apartments  newly  and  elegantly  fur- 
nished by  its  new  proprietors.  Handsome  dining-rooms,  and  dining-hall,  with  garden,  reading 
and  smoking  rooms,  have  been  added.  English,  American,  and  French  papers  on  file.  Private 
dinners  and  d  la  carte  at  all  hoars  of  the  day.  English  waiters  and  conrniffistonoTB  In  i 
Charges  moderate.    Cuisine  superior. 

The  Betel  de  I/Univen,  Tears,  France. 

One  of  the  first  Hotels  between  Farts  and  Madrid,  is  situated  on  the  Boulevard,  in  the 
and  most  agreeable  part  of  the  town,  close  to  the  Railway  Station.  The  comforts  of  this  Estab- 
lishment correspond  with  the  splendor  of  the  exterior.  Mr.  Duaassoif,  the  proprietor,  ha*  re- 
ceived the  highest  testimonials  from  families  who  sojourned  at  bis  ftotel  in  their  visits  to  the 
beautiful  Tourraine,  and  from  travellers  who  have  passed  the  winter  at  Tours.  The  large  sod 
small  apartments  are  equally  well  furnished,  and  kept  with  the  greatest  care.  There  is  a  read- 
ing-room in  the  Hotel,  supplied  with  French  and  foreign  newspapers.  An  excellent  Table  d'Hoto 
at  half.pmst  &    Omnlboses  to  and  from  every  Train.    English  spoken. 

HOTEL  D'EUROPE,  Florence,  Italy. 

O.  Salerno,  Proprietor. 

This  Hotel  Is  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  town,  on  the  Place  Santa  Trinita,  and  affords  ex- 
tensive and  comfortable  accommodation.  Large  and  small  apartments,  and  single  bed-rooms. 
Tabic  d'Hote.  The  prices  are  moderate,  and  arrangements,  made  with  Families  daring  the 
Winter. 

B.  Somerfeld,  Embroidery  Manufacturer, 

42  Leipsiffer  Street,  Berlin, 

Has  the  greatest  stock  of  finished  and  unfinished  Embroideries.  The  new 
rooms  are  furnished  with  a  rich  and  tasteful  stock  of  all  articles  in  this  branch, 
which  enables  him  to  execute  every  order  given. 


HOTEL   DE   BELLEVIEU, 


Meuri  KAY8ER  A  PEAKKE,  Proprietors. 
This  fine  large  Establishment,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  between  the  two  beautiful  bridges,  facing  the  Theatre,  the 
Museum,  and  Catholic  Cathedral,  adjoining  the  Brussels  Terrace, 
and  opposite  the  Royal  Palace  and  Green  Vault,  contains  One 
Hundred  Front  Rooms.  These  Apartments  combine  Elegance 
and  Comfort,  and  most  of  them  fronting  cither  the  Theatre  Square, 
or  public  Walks  and  Gardens  of  the  Hotel,  command  fine  views 
of  the  River,  Bridges,  and  distant  Mountains.  The  Gardens  of 
the  Hotel  afford  its  Guests  an  agreeable  and  private  Promenade. 
Table  d'Hote  at  one  and  five  o'clock.  Private  dinners  at  any  hour. 
To  families  or  single  persons  desirous  of  taking  apartments  for  the 
winter,  very  advantageous  arrangements  will  be  offered,  and  every 
effort  made  to  render  their  residence  in  the  Hotel  pleasant  and 
comfortable. 

VICTORIA  HOTEL, 


This  first-rate  Establishment,  situated  near  the  great  Public 
Promenade,  combines  Comfort  with  Elegance,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  possessing  a  spacious  and  beautiful  Garden.  Two  superior 
Tables  d'Hote  daily.  Private  dinners  at  any  hour.  Daring  the 
winter,  Board  and  Lodging  at  very  moderate  prices. 

CAM.  WE  IB  8,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL  DE  LA  CROIX  DE  MALTS, 


A  first-  class  Hotel,  kept  by  the 

BROTHERS  BOTTACCHI. 

HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE. 

TURIN. 


This  first-class  house  is  beautifully  situated,  Place  <lu  Chateau, 
Opposite  the  King's  Palace.  This  firstrclass  Hotel  is  entirely 
refurnished,  to  afford  great  comfort,  and  in  the  best  taste,  by 
its  new  Proprietors,  Messrs.  Boratti  and  Casai.eggio.  There 
is  an  excellent  Table  d'JIote  at  5j  o'clock ;  it  is  much  frequented, 
and  the  charges  are  moderate.  An  Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  will  be 
found  at  every  train. 


GRAND  HOTEL  ROYAL  DANIELI, 

VENICE. 


This  beautiful  first-class  Hotel  is  sit- 
uated on  the  Grand  Canal,  within  a 
few  steps  of  the  Doge's  Palace,  in  the 
most  delightful  position  in  Venice.  It 
contains  170  Chambers,  Saloons  for 
Conversation,  Smoking,  Reading,  and 
Billiards.  An  Interpreter  will  be 
found  at  the  station  on  the  arrival  of 
each  train. 

Genovesi   &,   Campi,  Proprietors. 


GRAND  HOTEL  D'AMERIQCTE,  Naples. 
QIOTAWI  NOBILB,  B»  Tlttari%  ft*.  38,  on  a»  Q—L 

HOTEL     WASHINGTON, 
Naples. 

A  First-Class  House,  finely  situated,  in  front  of  the 
Villa  Eeale. 

Table  d'Hote.     English  and  French  spoken. 
HOTEL    D'ALLEMAGNB, 
Rome. 

A  fine  Family  Hotel,  situated  No.  88  Rue  de  Con- 
dotti,  at  the  corner  of  Place  d'Espagne. 
■  One  of  the  finest  positions  in  Rome. 
Good  Table  d'Hote.     English  and  French  spoken. 
Franz  Roeslek,  Proprietor. 


HOT-EL    CHATHAM, 
HOLZBCH  ITCH,  Froprieter, 


07  Baa  Nve.  91  Anjpwtin, 


BOTIL   SB    L'EUROPE, 
Prince  of  Wales  Hotel. 

ad  bv  Tib  Royal  HurhmM. 

Cold  Batlu;  laUrpnun;  OmnibiMa  to  ill  thn  BtavMMal  and  BtatLnu.    Br 

Cyprlen  Hbnret,  Alexandria,  Bgypt. 

OHIENTAL    HOTEL. 
By  Coulomb  Senior. 

of  Cairo,  looking  on  to  the  grand  Garden  of  Kcbehii ;  moat  oonTanlent 
bluing  Maim"  ~ '"'  " '  "    J  ■"■'---■- ■"-■■■■■  • 


>r  nwanj  and  combining  Moderaw  Cbergeeirltb  liomfcrt  and  Cleanllne*;  Table  d'Hdw 
Tana  nod  Vol - 


Cairo,  Egypt. 


HOTEL    DU    NIL, 

Edward  Friedman. 
Ultnated  In  the  French  Quarter.    Pint-clan  Hotel.    Baautlfnl  Garden,  Umk  Saloon.  I 
Cairo,  Egypt. 

DONEY  &  NEPHEWS, 

(EMabllabed  In  ISIS,) 
Via   Tornahord,  Mil  <o  StrozzCt  Pahet,  FLORENCE 
ConCann.  Gtardera,  Ctoeoletlera,  and  m-uilatenni.    TX'pdt  ipaeial  da  Vim  Pica  Etrai 
daThs'i.     Reataoiut  da  l"Ordrt,  im  Belone  at  Cabinet!  parUoulkn.    FoorniaMun  jx 
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HOTEL  ROYAL,  Cologne,  Charles  Dietzmann,  Proprietor, 

Facing  or  oieriooklDg  lha  Rhine,  canmudi  «n  citonrtve  Tlew  of  this  noble  River.  Thli  *ell- 
known  Hotel  conUin.  Bumerom  luitei  of  ijarlraenU  for  the  mccommodetlon  of  Fimillee  lintlng 
*  Of  the  Hotel  hiving  been  recently  enlarged,  there  ere  nvetil 


Oranlbuiet  and  private  curligw  belonging 


HOTEL   DE   BELLE   VUE, 

Deutz,  Cologne. 

Mr.  Dremel,  Proprietor. 

This  first-class  and  splendid  Hotel  is  situated  by  the  side  of  the 
Rhine,  at  Z>eutz,  opposite  Cologne,  and  commands  beautiful  views 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne.  _  The  accommodation  is  unsurpassed, 
there  being  extensive  Suites  of  Apartments  elegantly  furnished  for 
Families,  and  comfortable  Rooms,  Saloons,  Ac,  for  Gentleman. 
Patronized  by  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert. 
Owing  to  the  completion  of  the  New  Bridge  and  Centra]  Railway 
Station,  Deutz  has  become  a  desirable  residence  for  Visitors.  With- 
in a  few  minutes'  walk  or  ride  of  the  Central  Station,  it  is  qeict 
and  free  from  the  noise  of  that  locality.  Omnibuses  to  and  from 
eac/i  Train.  During  the  summer  mouths  a  Band  of  Music  plays 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Hotel. 


HOTEL  BEAU  RIVAOB, 

Between  Lausanne  and  Ouchy. 

«•■• 

This  splendid  Establishment,  just  constructed  on  a  grand  scale,  is  situated  on 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  on  the  Shore  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  surrounded 
by  an  English  Park  and  Garden.  It  is  near  the  Steamboat  Landing  and  the 
English  Church ;  within  ten  minutes'  walk  of  the  Railroad  Station  and  the  City. 
Its  superior  interior  arrangements,  the  comfort  of  its  Private  Apartments,  Public 
Parlors,  and  Reading-Rooms  will  offer  all  desirable  attraction  to  travellers.  Re- 
duced prices  for  protracted  stays  and  for  the  Winter  Season.  Constant  com- 
munication with  the  City  and  Railroad  Station  by  Omnibus. 

This  is  the  most  desirable  spot  from  which  to  make  all  the  Excursions  on 
Lake  Geneva.  Only  one  half-hour**  sail  on  the  Lake  from  the  Castle  of 
Chillon,  and  three  hours  from  Geneva. 

A.  RTJFENACHT,  Proprietor. 


HOTEL    FOUR    SEASONS, 

Hombourg  (near  Frankfort). 

W.   SCHLOTTERBECK,  Proprietor. 

Situated  near  the  Kursaal,  containing  Spacious 
Apartments,  airy  and  comfortable,  Private  Sitting- 
Rooms,  and  Dining -Booms.  Excellent  Cuisine  and 
Wine- Cellar. 

Table  cTHote  at  1  and  5  o'clock. 

The  Proprietor  deals  extensively  in  Wines,  which 
will  be  shipped  at  low  rates. 


FULTON'S 

1M  TmUTATIONAIi  HOTEL, 

Niagara. 


G.  TOREINI   &   CO., 

HAJfuriCTUJiEKB  or 

MOSAICS, 

No.  6  Lungo  Arno  Nvovo, 
Florence,  Italy. 

A  Large  Assortment  of  Objects  of  Fine  Arts. 
Mosaics  Mounted  of  all  Descriptions. 

Messrs.  G.  T.  &  Co.  received  the  only  Medal  award- 
ed at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  London  in  1862 
for  Superiority .  in  the  Manufacture  of  Florentine 
Mosaics. 


ST.  LAWRENCE    BALL, 

Montreal. 


GENUINE  EATT  DE    COLOGNE, 
Johann  Maria  Farina, 

No.  4    JULIOH    PLACE, 

CoLOGNE-ON-THE-RiHINE  (ESTABLISHED  1709). 

The  Jnitei  of  I  he  EihlbWwi.  of  ill  Hillona  M  l*n*w  lo  ISM,  Now  Tort  In  ISM,  utd  London, 
186ft  knrdad  Mulili  M  dm  (or  my  Em  da  Cologne. 

At  bui?  muiuhet  iinn  of  E.a  de  Cologn  h««  of  liln,  with  nun  or  Ion  right,  itarted  In  Ihli 
City  nnder  mr  uh  nil  tr»Tell«ni  •liUinjt  CologM  ihonld  pa;  ituntlon  lo  u;  Firm,  with  (ho 
•doMlun  JULlCH  PLACE.  No.  «,nnd  nut  decrlTe  thfmjelToibjlho  word  "oppwlw"  tgqjtnBlicr}, 
u  Iho  cnalHt  put  of  the  ftbrioi  editing  here,  with  tho  form  "opponiuj'*  (gegenuberj  In  thrir 
Ffrmm,  Turn  only  idoptsd  the  nun*  "FulUi"  and  »ro  therefore]  not  iu  juaeulixior  the  Original 
Receipt  of  one  of  my  UM—tonL 

BRONZES. 

ADOLPH  NEVIR, 
FURNISHER  TO  THE  KING  OF  PRUSSIA, 

No.  14  Unter  den  Linden, 
BERLIN. 

The  greatest  selection  in  Germany  of  Antique  and  Modern 
Bronzes,  as  Groups,  Figures,  Chandeliers,  Candelabras,  Ac, 
articles  of  Berlin  Iron,  and  all  articles  of  Art  and  Luxury. 


EVERETT      HOUSE, 

NEW  YORK. 

FERDINAND  VICHI, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

FLORENTINE    MOSAICS, 

MARBLES,  AND  ALABASTER, 

No.   8  Bongo  •  Ognissanti,  near  the  Hotel  Italy, 

FLORENCE. 

METALLIC  ARTIFICIAL  LEGS. 

Weight  only  Foot  Pound* 

.  fit  guimnteed.    II  mikoi  no  noiee.    It  doee  not  get  out  of  order.    The  dwiui 
be  «ent,  end  the  leg  returned  by  einran.    If  you  in  not  (elided  ■flereli  monthi' 
L  I  will  return  the  Mailer  leu  tuentv-nTe  dQllnn. 
_  Tlee  «TB  to  1100.    Bead  for  .  olrcglir. 
Bob  und  Uwwiin  491  B™d«y,  Ne.  York.  J.  W.  WESTOM. 

WESTON,  11  Wen  4th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

LAKE  OF  COIHO. 
GREAT   BRITAIN  HOTEL,  BELLAOIO. 

ilfps  ud  small  ipurtmra b  ;  Rending,  miHuTd,  unrl  Smoking  Koomi ;  Buhl  In  the  Hotel  tmt 
iel*ke;  Divine  SerriceeMordlnit  to  the  KeUblLdied  church  throagliont  the  yew.  ThtahoM 
•mufully  iluunxl,  enJorliiR  ml  ones  i  fall  nod  inlendld  view  it  thal^ke  and  oftbo  tIUm  MehtL 
•Haul,  «nd  Bommiiin.  The  hotel  hiring  ben  recently  enlarged,  vtU  efford  everr  DntjM* 
fort  to  Btniweni  dnrlnir  Ihnlr  -tn  v  *  ' 


HOTBTi  ST.  ANTOINE. 


^ 


SCHMITT-SPASNHOVEN, 
ANTWERP. 


HOTEL  BEAU  RIVAGE  AND  D'ANGLETERRE, 

GENEVA. 

This  new  and  magnificent  Hotel  is  situated  on  the  Qua y  des  Borguea,  one  of  the 
finest  positions  in  Genera,  iro mediately  facing  Mont  Blanc.  B»eiy  comfort  and 
luxury  may  here  be  found  which  pertains  to  a  fint-class  hotel :  Saloons,  Cuie, 
Heading  and  Smoking  Rooms;  Omnibus  at  the  Station  on  the  arrival  of  each 
train.     Proprietors  and  Servant!  speak  English. 

Mater  &  Kuntz,  Proprietors. 

VICTORIA  AND  WASHINGTON  HOTEL, 

LEGHORN. 

Mb.  DE  VECCHY,  Propbibtob. 

Finely  situated  near  the  landing  at  which  passengers  embark 
and  disembark.  A  valet-de-place  belonging  to  the  Hotel  may  al- 
ways be  found  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamers.  Good  Table  d'Hote, 
fine  Rooms,  English  spoken,  and  moderate  charges. 


HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE, 


FLORENCE. 


A  new  House,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Lungo 
Arno,  on  the  principal  thoroughfare  to  the  Casino, 
with  every  accommodation  necessary  to  a  First-Class 
Hotel.  The  servants  all  speak  English  and  French. 
Table  oVHote,  Reading-Room,  &c 

A.  LODOMEZ,  Proprietor. 

RUSSEL    HOTEL, 


PALACE  STREET,  UPPER  TOWN, 


QUEBEC,  CANADA. 

ST.  LOUIS    HOTEL, 


ST.  LOUIS  STREET,  UPPER  TOWN, 


QUEBEC,  CANADA. 


HAMBURG. 


STREIT'S     HOTEL. 

This  Superior  First-Class  Hotel  for 

FAMILIES  AND  GENTLEMEN 

Is  admirably  situated  on  the  Jung  fernstieg,  commanding  ex- 
tensive views  of  the  Alster  Basin,  and  is  most  centrally  situated 
for  visitors;  unrivalled  accommodation,  combining  comfort  and 
elegance,  with  all  the  luxuries  of  home.  This  Hotel  has  for  a 
number  of  years  secured  a  patronage  of  the  highest  respectabil- 
ity, and  Mr.  Streit,  the  proprietor,  will  spare  no  endeavors  to  give 
satisfaction.    Table  d'Hote  at  4  o'clock. 

NEW    BATH    HOTEL. 

(NOUVEL  HOTEL  JDES  BAINS.) 
A  First- Clasa  Family  Hotel,  finely  situated  on  the  Boompjes, 

ROTTERDAM,  HOLLAND. 

C.  L.  Van  Craenenbroeck,  Proprietor. 

Table  d'Hote.  Ecdbdss,  Remises. 

Passengers  and  Families  visiting  or  returning  from  the  Rhine, 
will  find  the  best  of  accomodation  at  this  Hotel.  It  is  near  the 
landing  and  embarking  place  of  the  Steam-boats,  and  offers  great 
advantages  from  its  proximity  to  the  Quay.  A  person  from  the 
Hotel  is  always  in  attendance  on  the  arrival  of  every  Packet  to 
afford  information  and  assistance. 


HOTEL  DE  I/EUROPE, 

Beautifully  situated  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 

ROME. 

A  first-class  Hotel  for  Families  and  Single 
Gentlemen.  It  is  particularly  recommended  for 
the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  its  apartments. 
There  is  an  excellent  Table  dHote,  a  choice  se- 
lection of  Wines,  fine  Cuisine,  Baths,  Stables, 
and  every  convenience  appertaining  to  a  first- 
class  hotel. 

American  Travelers  will  find  here  every  com- 
fort to  be  had  in  hotels  in  the  United  States. 

H.   B.   KIRK. 

IMPORTER  (IN  WOOD  AND  GLASS) 

OF  STBICTLT  FIBSI  CLASS  OLD 

WINES    AND    BRANDIES, 

No.  58  Fulton  Street, 

New  York. 

N.B. — Stores  of  the  finest  Vintage  put  up  for  Travelers. 

SHEPHEABD'S  HOTEL, 

Cairo,  Egypt. 

Long  and  mrorably  known  as  the  principal  hotel  in  the  East,  situated  in  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  the  city,  with  every  accommodation  belonging  to  a  flrst-olass  hoteL    Warm  and  Cold 

•e^sHjw«ae«S"h  4s4as*^pa  A*s\  ^vs^wa  •*%  "IBbss^  sj  win 

TO  TOURISTS,  &c 

"CARY*  IMPROVED  POCKET  TELESCOPE."  (8ee  Murrap't  Hmmd-Btck.)  «  Evsrvthrar  considerad,  (hero 
Is  probably  nothing  better  than  one  of  Cary's  little  Pocket  Telescopes."  Vid*  ♦*  The  Art  of  Alpine  Travel."—  Com- 
left. Jr«#a*lM,  Avgm*,  MM.  Also  the  Celebrated  Binocular  Perspective  Glasses,  1*  lanes*,  for  Field  nee.  and  far 
the  Opera.  Large  sise  do.,  for  Naval  Reronnoitteriag  purposes.  The  improved  Stadenfs  Microscope,  with  three 
•eta  of  Achromatic  powers,  from  £4  4e. ;  the  best  cheap  Microscope  made.  Theodolites,  Levels,  Sextants,  Telescopes, 
*«.  H.  OOI7LD  ft  CO.  (late  Cary),  181  Stbahd,  London.  Eno.,  Optical  and  Mathematical  Instrument  Makers  lo 
the  Admibalty,  R  M.  Collmb.  Sandhcrset  B.  I.  Colliob,  Agra,  and  tbe  Mathematical  School  of  Cubist's  Hospit- 
al, and  Optician  to  the  Royal  Lonpon  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  Sole  Makers  of  Borden's  newly  invented  Level  for 
making  Sections  without  chaining,  saving  time  and  expense.    ESTABLISHED  UPWARDS  OP  a  CENTURY. 


FLORENCE. 


HOTEL     D'lTALIE, 

J.  Augier   &   Co.,  Proprietors. 

This  first-class  Family  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  L'Arno  Nuovo,  one  of  the  finest  positions  in 
Florence.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
first-class  families.  The  apartments  are  large,  elegant^ 
and  well  ventilated.  Table  d?H6te,  Reading-Room, 
Baths,  &c. 

Antonio  Signori,  who  has  associated  himself  with 
Mr.  Augier,  is  well  known  to  most  of  the  best  Amer- 
ican families,  having  traveled  with  them  for  many  years. 

FLORENCE. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LA  PAE, 

FORMERLY 

HOTEL  DE  LA  VILLE, 

A.  De  Salvi  &  F.  Stignani,  Proprietors. 

This  magnificent  Hotel  is  situated  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful quarter  of  Florence — on  the  Lung-Arno  Nuovo 
and  Piazza  Manin.  It  has  been  magnificently  refur- 
nished throughout.  Richly-decorated  Dining-Room, 
Reading-Room^  Cafey  Billiards,  Baths,  Carriages^  && 

Mr.  Stignani,  who  for  many  years  was  attached  to 
the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  Paris,  leaves  it  to  take  charge 
of  the  "  Grand  Hotel  de  la  Paix," 

Open  November,  1865. 


QUEEN'S   HOTEL, 

Liverpool,  England. 

Situated  in  ooe  of  the  moat  beautiful  and  central  positions  in 
the  City,  and  conducted,  as  heretofore,  by  its  Proprietor.  Every 
comfort  that  a  first-class  Hotel  should  possess  will  here  be  found. 

Particular  attention  paid   to  Americans   on   their  arrival  in 

Liverpool.  H.  Tissor. 

MILAN. 


GRAND  HOTEL  ROYALE. 

This  first-class  Hotel,  which  is  most  centrally 
situated,  is  only  two  stories  high,  and  has  lately 
undergone  a  thorough  repair,  with  extensive  and 
important  alterations,  which  are  calculated  to 
maintain  and  increase  its  long-established  repu- 
tation for  comfort  and  good  management.  It  is 
situated  near  the  Cathedral,  Post-  Office,  and  oth- 
er Public  Buildings.  In  addition  to  its  other  rec- 
ommendations, it  contains  a  valuable  Collection 
of  Pictures  by  the  Old  Masters,  and  Objects  of 
Art  of  every  description. 

Bruschetti  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 

HOTEL    DE    RUSSIE, 

HOMBURG. 

Finely  situated  on  the  principal  Street — the  same 
as  the  KursaaL 

A  first-lass  house/or  Families  and  Single  Gentlemen^ 
replete  with  every  comfort  and  accommodation.  Cap- 
ital Cuisine,  fine  Table  d?H6te,  and  moderate  charges. 


HOTEL  DE  FRANCE, 

Mr.  Zundel,  Proprietor, 

NICE. 

This  first-class  Family  Hotel  is  situated  on 
Quay  Massena,  on  the  Promenade  Anglais,  facing 
south,  and  in  the  finest  position  in  Nice.  It  com- 
mands a  beautiful  view  of  the  sea,  has  a  fine  Table 
<TH6te,  Reception,  Smoking,  and  Reading  Rooms,  with 
American  and  English  Newspapers,  Baths,  Carriages, 
&c,  &c.  Both  Proprietor  and  servants  speak  En- 
glish.    Prices  moderate. 

HOTEL   DE   ROME. 

This  new  and  magnificent  Hotel  is  situated  on  the  Corso,  in  the  most  central 
portion  of  the  city.  It  contains  every  comfort  necessary  in  a  first-class  hotel: 
Pubic  and  Private  Saloons,  Reading-Rooms,  Restaurant,  BUSards,  Qafi,  Tabk 
dHdte,  and  Bath-Rooms. 

NAINER   &   CONSTANZI,    PROPRIETORS, 

ROME. 


HOTEL    DE    RUSSIE, 

ROME. 

Messrs.  Nainer  &  Constanzi,  Proprietors. 

This  first-class  Family  Hotel  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Piazza  del  Popob  at 
the  base  of  the  Pindan  FliU  (the  public  promenade),  in  one  of  the  most  lovely  and 
healthy  parts  of  Rome.  It  is  patronised  by  the  first  American  and  English  famil- 
ies. Attached  to  the  house  is  a  beautiful  garden,  from  which  one  can  ascend  to 
the  public  promenade.  There  is  a  Table  d'Hote,  Reading-Room,  Saloons,  and  «*- 
ery  convenience  the  traveler  may  require.  It  is  under  the  personal  charge  of  Mr. 
Constanzi.     Terms  moderate. 
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HOTEL  DE  MILAN, 

AT  MAJOLICA    {CABENABBIA), 

LAKE   COMO. 

Kept  by  Robert  Elzensberoer, 
Formerly  of  the  Hotel  da  Home,  Home. 

ThishonaoisaitnatedonoiiuofthBiinHtbEHUiifulpoaiiioiuon  the  Lake.  The  Pro- 
prietor will  do  every  thing  to  render  tbe  stay  of  tho  traveler  agreeable  and  pleaaant, 

HEW  YORK  AMD  QUE  RAILROAD  GUIDE-BOOK: 


Embellished  with  ■  Map  and  136  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Loegraa  and  Bab- 
bitt, from  Sketches  mads  expressly  for  the  Work.  New  and  Revised  Edition. 
12mo,  Paper,  60  cents. 

Published  by  EABFEB  fc  BR0THEB8,  New  York. 


F.  P.  JAMES    &    CO., 

BANKERS, 

DEALERS  IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  FOREIGN  SILVER  AND  GOLD, 


No.  45  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Travelers  going  to  Europe  can  purchase  gold 
for  immediate  use  at  the  lowest  possible  price ; 
and  those  coming  to  this  country  can  obtain  for 
their  specie  the  highest  market  rate. 

45  Wall  Street. 

DEVLIN  &  CO., 

CLOTHING    WAREHOUSES, 

258,  259,  and  260  Broadway,  Corner  of  Warren  Street,  and  450 
and  461  Broadway,  Corner  of  Grand  Street,  N.  Y., 

KMp  the  most  extensive  Stock  in  the  City  of  all  the  latest  style*  of  ready-made  Clothing  and 

Famishing  Goods  to 

MEN,  YOUTHS,  and  CHILDREN,  at  WHOLESALE  and 

RETAIL; 
Hare  in  each  Store  a  well-appointed 

MERCHANT  TAILORING  ESTABLISHMENT, 
Extensively  stocked  with  all  late  Importations  of 

COATINGS,  CASSIMERES,  VESTXNGS,  &c., 
to  make  to  Order  in  best  style. 
Orders  from  all  parts  promptly  and  carefully  executed. 
FBBCBS  in  aU  the  Departments  of  our  Business  Low  and  0ni£bnn» 

DEVLIN  &  CO. 

N.B. — Our  Wholesale  Department  and  Offices  art  at  the  Corner  of  Broadway 

and  Grand  Street  Store. 


H.  I*  Marshall  &  Co, 

ARMY,  NAVY,  AND  MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

516  NEW  OXFORD  STREET, 

LONDON,   ENGLAND. 

(New  the  British  Museum.) 

The  motto  of  this  Establishment  is  goods  of 
the  first  quality,  cut  and  made  by  artists  of  known 
repute  with  promptitude,  and  at  the  lowest  re- 
munerative charges. 

Inventors  of  the  celebrated  Idoneous  Pants. 

HOTEL   GIBBON,  LAUSANNE. 


HITTER -RO  BBEL,  Proprietor. 


SHACK'S  DOELEN  HOTEL, 

AMSTERDAM, 

Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Toan,  end  moat  convenient  for  Visitors  on  pleasure 

or  business.  It  commands  a  iplendid  viae  of  the  Qeayt,  Ac. ;  and,  being  con 
ducted  on  a  liberal  scale,  it  i»' patronized  by  Ibe  highat  chutes  of  loa'etj  in  Hol- 
land. It  is  also  mneh  frequented  by  Trarclern  for  the  comfort  and  Ant-rate  ac- 
commodation it  affords,  as  well  as  fur  the  invariable  civility  shown  to  visitors. 
Gold  and  inarm  Bathe  may  be  had  at  any  hour.  Carnagetfar  tare.  Table  d'Hote 
at  half  part  4,  or  dinner  a  la  carta. 


Valuable  &  Interesting  Books 

Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Hasps*  A  Bbotbbbs  urtU  send  their  Books  by  Mail,  pottage  /res,  to 
part  qf  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  the  Price. 

Habpxb's  Catalogue  and  new  Team-List  nay  be  obtained  Qraheitottsiy, 
on  application  to  the  P^ebashers  personalty,  or  Up 
Utter,  enclosing  Five  Cents, 

Bracket's  United  States  Cavalry.     Hiftory  of  the  United 

State*  Cavalry  from  the  Formation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  let  of  J  sua, 
1068.  To  which  is  added  a  List  of  all  the  Cavalry  Regiments,  with  the  Names 
of  their  Commanders,  which  have  been  in  the  United  States  Service  dace  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion.  By  Albkbt  G.  Bbaokktt.  Major  First  United 
States  Cavalry,  Colonel  Ninth  Illinois  Volunteer  Cavalry,  late  Chief  of  Cavalry 
of  the  Department  of  Missouri,  Special  Inspector  of  Cavalry,  Department  of  the 
Cumberland.    Wish  Illustrations.    12mo.    (Nearly  Beady.) 

Draper's  American  Civil  Policy.     Thoughts  on  the  Future 

Civil  Policy  of  America.  By  John  William  Dbapbb,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Anther  of  a> 
"Treatise  on  Human  Physiology,''  and  of  a  "  History  of  the  Intellectual  Devel- 
opment of  Europe."    Crown  8vo,  Cloth.    (Shortly.) 

Napoleon's  life  of  Caesar.     The  Hiftory  of  Julius  Caesar. 

By  His  Imperial  Majesty  Napolbon  III.  Vol  I.  A  new  Elegant  library  Edition, 
with  wide  Margins,  on  Superfine  Calendered  Paper,  with  Portrait  and  Colored 
Maps.    4S0  pages,  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  60.    (This  1s  the  only  Edition  with  Mope.) 

« 

Harper's  Pictorial  Hiftory  of  the  Great  Rebellion  in  the 

United  States.    4to,  80  cents  a  Number. 

Abbott's  Sketches  of  Prison  life.     Sketches  of  Prison  life, 

Showing  how  we  lived  and  were  treated  at  the  Libby,  Macon,  Savannah,  Charles- 
ton, Columbia,  Charlotte,  Raleigh,  Goldsboro,  and  Andersonville.  By  A.  O.  Ab- 
bott, late  Lieutenant  First  New  York  Dragoons.    Illustrated.    ISmo.    {In  Press.) 

The  Story  of  the  Great  March :  Diary  of  General  Sher- 
man's Campaign  through  Georgia  and  the  Carolines.  By  Brevet  Major  Gbobbb 
Wabd  Nichols,  Aid-de-Camp  to  General  Sherman.  With  a  Map  and  Illustra- 
tions.   12mo,  Cloth,  $1  T5. 

Kinglake's  Crimean  War.     The  Invasion  of  the  Crimea : 

its  Origin,  and  an  Account  of  its  Progress  down  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By 
Albxandkb  William  Kinolake.  with  Maps  and  Plane.  2  vols.  VoLL  Maps. 
12mo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 

Abbott's  Napoleon  Bonaparte.     The  Hiftory  of  Napoleon 

Bonaparte.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  Willi  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  Portrait)  apq 
SteeL    2  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $10  00. 

General  Scott's  Infantry  Tactics ;  or,  Rules  for  the  Exer- 
cise and  Manoeuvres  of  the  United  States  In&ntry.  Published  by  Authority.  8 
vols.,  24mo,  Cloth,  $8  00. 

Butterheld's  Camp  and  Outpoft  Duty.     Camp  and  Outpoft 

Duty  for  Infantry.  With  Standing  Orders,  Extracts  from  the  Revised  Regnla. 
tions  for  the  Army.  Rules  for  Health,  Maxims  for  Soldiers,  and  Duties  of  Officers. 
By  Major -General  Damibi  EunoimDi  U.  S.  Army.  ISmo,  Cloth,  60  cents. 
(Suited  for  the  Pocket.) 


Harper* %  Valuable  and  Interesting  Book*. 

Szabad's  Modern  War.     Modern  War :   its  Theory  and 

Practice.  Illustrated  from  celebrated  Campaign!  and  Battles.  With  Maps  and 
Diagram*.    By  Embxo  Siaba.*,  Captain,  U.B.A.    ISmo,  Cloth,  $1 60. 

Noyes's  the  Bivouac  and  Battle-field.     The  Bivouac  and 

Battle-field ;  or,  Campaign  Sketches  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  By  Captain 
Gbobok  F.  Nona.    ISmo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 

General  Marcy's  Hand -Book  for  Overland  Expeditions. 

The  Prairie  TrareUer.  A  Hand-Rook  for  Overland  Expeditions.  With  Maps,  n. 
lustrations,  and  Itinerariei  of  the  Principal  Routes  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Pacific.  By  General  Rahdouh  B.  Maeot.  U.  S.  Army.  Published  by  Authority 
of  the  War  Department.    Small  ttmo,  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Ruisell's  American  Diary.     My  Diary  North  and  South. 

By  William  Howaxd  Russbll,  LL.D.    8to»  Cloth,  $1  00. 

Creas/s  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles.     The  Fifteen  Decisive 

Battles  of  the  World;  from  Marathon  to  Waterloo.  By  £.  S.  Cxsasy,  A.M. 
ttmo,  Cloth,  $150. 

A  True  Story  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.     By  Rev.  G.  R. 

Glxiq.    12mo,  Cloth,  $1  26. 

Alison's  Life  of  Marlborough.      Military  Life  of  John, 

Duke  of  Marlborough.    With  Maps.    ISmo,  Cloth,  $1 76. 

Story  of  the  Peninsular  War.     By  General  Charles  W. 

NX,  Marquis  of  Londonderry    ■--     "       ™ ***—         ■— ■    —  ■- 

Additions.    19mo,  Cloth,  $1  60. 


VAifS,  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  Ac    New  Edition,  revised,  with  considerable 
IdUJona.  "   " 


Carleton's  Buena  VisU.     The  Battle  of  Buena  Vista,  with 

the  Operations  of  the  "  Army  of  Occupation"  for  One  Month.  By  Captain  Caxuv 
tom.    18mo,  Cloth,  $1  2& 

Motley's  Dutch  Republic.  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public. A  History.  By  Joan  Lohtbof  Motlxt,  LL.D.,  D.G.I*  With  a  Por- 
trait of  William  of  Orange.    8  vols.,  8vo,  Cloth,  $9  00. 

Motley's   United  Netherlands.      History  of  the  United 

Netherlands:  from  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Synod  of  Dnrt  With 
a  full  View  of  the  Engllsh-Dntch  Struggle  against  Spain,  and  of  the  Origin  and 
Destruction  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  J  ohm  Lothko?  Motley,  LL.D.,  D.C.L, 
Author  of  "The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Bepublie.'*    3  vols.,  8ro,  Cloth,  $6  00. 

Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great.     Hiftory  of  Friedrich  II., 

called  Frederick  the  Great.  By  Thomas  Cabltx.1.  With  Portraits  and  Maps. 
6  vols.,  Iftmc,    (Vols.  V.  and  VI.  <n  Prut.)    Price  per  VoL,  $8  00. 

Alison's   History   of  Europe.      First   Series. — From   the 

Commencement  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  1789,  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons in  1810.  [In  addition  to  the  Notes  on  Chapter  LXXVI.,  which  correct  the 
errors  of  the  original  work  concerning  the  United  States,  a  copious  Analytical  In- 
dex has  been  appended  to  this  American  Edition.]  Skoond  Stoics.— From  the 
Fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1815,  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon,  In  1802.  A  New 
Series.    8  toIs.,  8to,  Cloth,  $16  00. 

Hildreth's  Hiftory  of  the  United  States.      First  Series. — 

From  the  First  Settlement  of  the  Country  to  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution. Second  Sura.— From  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  the 
End  of  the  Sixteenth  Congress.    0  vols.,  8ro,  Cloth,  $18  00. 


$ar:per'0  Catalogue. 


A  DMOBiprme  Catalogujc  and  Tsadr-List  or  Hasps*  A  Bbotbsbb*  Publica- 
tions may  be  obtained  gratuitously  on  application  to  the  Publisher!  personally, 
or  by  letter  inclosing  Five  Cents.  The  attention  of  gentlemen,  in  town  or  coon- 
try,  designing  to  form  Libraries  or  enrich  their  literary  collections,  is  respectfully 
Invited  to  this  Catalogue,  which  will  be  found  to  comprise  a  large  proportion  of 
the  standard  and  most  esteemed  works  in  English  literature  —  compbxhekpiko 
mbakly  thbt*  THOUSAND  VOLUMES — which  are  offered  in  most  instances  at  lees 
than  one  quarter  the  cost  of  similar  productions  in  England.  To  Librarians  and 
others  connected  with  Colleges,  Schools,  Ac,  who  may  not  have  access  to  a  trust- 
worthy guide  in  the  selection  of  literary  productions,  it  Is  believed  the  Catalogue 
will  prove  especially  valuable  as  a  manual  of  reference. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  it  is  suggested  that,  whenever  books  can  not  be  ob- 
tained through  any  bookseller  or  loeal  agent,  applications,  with  remittance,  should 
be  addressed  direct  to  the  publishers,  which  will  meet  with  prompt  attention. 

Harpkb  &  Beothbhs  will  send  their  books  by  mail,  postage  pre-paid*  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  the  Catalogue  price. 
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